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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ABSTRACTORS, 


GIVINQ  THB 


NOMENCLATURE    AND    SYSTEM    OF    NOTATION 

ADOPTED  IN  THE  ABSTBACTS. 


The  object  of  the  abstracts  of  chemical  papers  published  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  lA  to  furnish  the  Fellows  with 
a  concise  account  of  the  progress  of  chemical  science  from  month  to 
month.  It  must  be  understood  that  as  the  abstracts  are  prepared 
for  the  information  of  the  Fellows  in  general,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
made  so  full  or  so  detailed  as  to  obviate  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
engaged  on  special  investigations  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
original  memoirs. 

1.  Titles  of  papers  must  be  given  literally. 

2.  Before  beginning  to  write  the  abstract,  the  whole  of  the  original 
paper  must  be  read,  in  order  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its 
importance  and  of  the  scale  on  which  the  abstract  should  be  made. 

3.  In  the  case  of  papers  dealing  with  subjects  not  strictly  chemical, 
the  abstract  should  refer  only  to  matters  of  chemical  interest  in  the 
original. 

4.  The  abstract  should  consist  mainly  of  the  expression,  in  the 
abstractor's  own  words,  of  the  substance  of  the  paper. 

5.  The  abstract  should  be  made  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  a 
clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  author's  results. 

6.  If  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  either  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  abstracted,  or  by  some  other  author,  has  already 
appeared,  note  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  of  this  fact. 

7.  Matter  which  has  appeared  once  in  the  Abstracts  is  not  to  be 
abstracted  again,  a  reference  being  given  to  the  volume  in  which  the 
abstract  may  be  found. 

8.  As  a  rule,  details  of  methods  of  preparation  or  analysis,  or 
generally  speaking  of  work,  are  to  be  omitted,  unless  such  details  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  results,  or  have  some  inde- 
pendent value.  Further,  comparatively  unimportant  compounds,  such 
as  the  inorganic  salts  of  organic  bases  or  acids,  should  be  mentioned 
quite  shortly.  On  the  other  hand,  data  such  as  melting  and  boiling 
points,  sp.  gr.,  specific  rotation,  <kc.,  must  be  given  in  every  case  unless 
recorded  in  earlier  papers. 
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Nomenclature. 

9.  Employ  names  such  as  sodium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate  for 
inorganic  compounds,  and  use  the  terminals  ous  and  ie  only  in  dis- 
tinguishing compounds  of  different  orders  derived  from  the  same 
elementary  radicle ;  such,  for  instance,  as  mercurous  and  mercuric 
chlorides,  sulphurous  and  sulph^iric  acids. 

10.  Term  compounds  of  metallic  radicles  with  the  OH-group 
hydroxides  and  not  hydrates,  the  name  hydrate  being  reserved  for  com- 
pounds supposed  to  contain  water  of  combination  or  crystallisation. 

11.  Term  salts  containing  an  amount  of  metal  equivalent  to  the 
displaceable  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  Tiormal  and  not  neutral  salts,  and 
assign  names  such  as  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate,  disodium  hydrogen 
phosphate,  <fec.,  to  the  acid  salts.  Basic  salts  as  a  rule  are  best  desig- 
nated merely  by  their  formulcs. 

12.  Names  in  common  use  for  oxides  should  be  employed,  for 
example :  NO,  nitric  oxide ;  COg,  carbon  dioxide ;  P4O1Q,  phosphoric 
oxide  ;  4^s^0g,  arsenious  oxide  ;  FegOg,  ferric  oxide. 

13.  In  open  chain  compounds,  Greek  letters  must  be  used  to  indicate 
the  position  of  a  substituent,  the  letter  a  being  assigned  to  the  first 
carbon  atom  in  the  formula,  except  in  the  case  of  ON  and  CO^H, 
for  example,  OHg- OH^- CHg- CH2I  a-iodobutane,  CHg-CHg-CHa-CN 
a-cyanopropane. 

14.  Isomeric  open  chain  compounds  are  most  conveniently  repre- 
sented as  substitution  derivatives  of  the  longest  carbon  chain  in  the 
formula ;  for  example, 

OH  •Ch'^^'^^^Ch'  ^^  CHg-CHg-CHMe-CHMe-CH^ 

should    be    termed    )3y-dimethylpentane,    not    methylethylt«opropyl- 

methane,   and    g^8>CH- 0H<^ Js^  or    CHg-OHMe-CHMe-COaH 

should  be  termed  a)§-dimethylbutyric  acid,  not  aj8)8-trimethylpropionic, 
or  a-methylMovaleric,  or  methylwopropylacetic  acid. 

15.  Use  names  such  as  methane,  ethane,  <&c.,  for  the  normal 
paraffins  or  hydrocarbons  of  the  CnH2n+2  series  of  the  form 
CH3'[CH2]5'CH3,  <fec.  Term  the  hydrocarbons  CgH^  and  CgH^  ethylene 
and  acetylene  respectively  (not  ethene  and  ethine).  Homologues  of 
the  ethylene  series  are  to  be  indicated  by  the  suffix  -en«,  and  those  of 
the  acetylene  series,  wherever  possible,  by  -irtene.  Adopt  the  name 
allene  for  the  hydrocarbon  CH^ICtCHj. 

16.  Distinguish  all  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  by  names 
ending  in  ol.  Alcohols  should  be  spoken  of  as  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  or 
n-hydric,  according  to  the  number  of  OH-groups.  Compounds  which 
are  not  alcohols,  but  for  which  names  ending  in  ol  have  been  used, 
are  to  be  represented  by  names  ending  in  ole,  if  a  systematic  name 
cannot  be  given,  thus  anisole  not  anisoil,  indole  not  indol.  Compounds 
such  as  MeONa,  EtONa,  he,,  should  be  termed  sodium  methoxide, 
sodium  ethoxide,  <&c. 

17.  The  radicles  indicated  in  the  name  of  a  compound  are  to  be 
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given  in   the  order  fluoro-,   chloro-,  bromo-,   iodo-,   nitro-,  nitroso-, 
amino-,  imino-,  cyano-,  thiocyano-,  hydroxy-. 

18.  Compounds  analogous  to  the  acids  of  the  lactic  series  containing 
the  OH-group  should  be  termed  %cfroa:y-derivatives,  and  not  oxy-deriva- 
tives ;  for  example,  hydroxyacetic  and  not  oxyacetic  acid.  Compounds 
containing  the  analogous  groups  OEt,  OPh,  OAc,  dzc,  should  in  like 
manner  be  termed  ethoxyl,  phenoxyl,  acetoxyl  derivatives.  Thus 
a-ethoxy propionic  acid,  OEt-CHMe-COgH,  instead  of  ethyl-lactic  acid; 
3:4-diethoxybenzoic  acid,  (OEt)2CgH3'C02H,  instead  of  diethylproto- 
catechuicacid  ;  &nd  a-acetoxypropionic  acid,  OAc'CHMe'COgH,  instead 
of  acetyl-lactic  acid.  Terms  such  as  diethylprotocatechuic  acid  should 
be  understood  to  mean  a  compound  formed  by  the  displacement  of 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  hydrocarbon  radicle  of  protocatechuic  acid  by 
ethyl,  viz.,  CgHEt2(OH)2-C02H,  and  not  CgH3(OEt)2-C02H,  just  as 
dibromoprptocatechuic  acid  is  understood  to  be  the  name  of  a  compound 
of  the  formula  CeHBr2(OH)2-C02H. 

19.  The  term  et/ier  should  be  restricted  to  the  oxides  of  hydro- 
carbon radicles  and  their  derivatives,  and  the  esters  (so-called  com- 
pound ethers  or  ethereal  salts)  should  be  represented  by  names  similar 
to  those  given  to  metallic  salts. 

20.  When  a  substituent  is  one  of  the  groups  NHg,  NHR,  NRj*  NH  or 
NR,  its  name  should  end  in  ino ;  for  example,  )3-aminopropionic  acid, 
NHj-CHg-CHa-COgH,  /5-anilino-acrylic  acid,  NHPh-CHICH-COgH, 
a-iminopropionic  acid,  NHICMe-COjH. 

21.  Compounds  of  the  radicle  SOgH  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
termed  sulphonic  acids,  or  failing  this,  sulpho-compounds ;  for  example, 
benzenesulphonic  acid,  sulphobenzoic  acid. 

22.  Basic  substances  should  invariably  be  indicated  by  names 
ending  in  ine,  as  aniline  instead  of  anilin,  the  termination  in  being 
restricted  to  certain  neutral  compounds,  viz.,  glycerides,  glucosides, 
bitter  principles,  and  proteids,  such  as  palmitin,  amygdalin,  albumin. 
The  compounds  of  basic  substances  with  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide 
or  iodide  should  always  receive  names  ending  in  ide  and  not  cUe,  as 
morphine  hydrochloride  and  not  morphine  hydrochlorate. 

23.  The  Collective  Index,  2nd  decade  (1883—1892)  should  be  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  reference  on  questions  of  nomenclature  not  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  sections. 


Notation. 

24.  In  empirical  formulsa  the  elements  are  to  be  given  in  the 
order  C,  H,  O,  N,  CI,  Br,  I,  F,  S,  P,  and  the  remainder  alphabetically. 

25.  Equations  should  be  omitted  unless  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  results ;  as  a  rule,  they  should  not  be  written  on  a 
separate  line,  but  should  **  run  on  "  with  the  text. 

26.  To  economise  space,  it  is  desirable  : 

(a)  That  dots  should  be  used  instead  of  dashes  in  connecting 
contiguous  symbols  or  radicles,  whenever  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the  formula. 
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(b)  That  formulse  should   be  shorteoed  by  the    judicious 

employment  of  the  symbols  Me  for  CQ.,  £t  for 
C2H5,  Pr*  for  CHj-CH„-CHg,  Pr^  for  CH(CH3)2,  ^^ 
for  CgHj.,  Py  for  CftH^N,  Ac  for  CO-CETg,  and  Bz  for 
CO-CeH.. 

(c)  That  formulsB  should  be  written  in  one   line  whenever 

this  can  be  done  without  obscuring  their  meaning. 
27.  In  representing  the  constitution   of   benzehe  derivatives,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  radicles  in  the  symbol  of  benzene  should  be 
indicated  by  numerals,  instead  of  by  means  of  the  hexagon  formula. 

(a)  The  abbreviations  o-,  m-,  and  p-,  should  be  used  in  place 

of  1 :  2-  or  ortho-,  1  :  3-  or  meta-,  and  1 :  4-  or  para. 

(b)  In  numbering  positions  in  the  case  of  substitution  deriva- 

tives of  phenoly  aniline,  benzonitrile,  benzoic  acid, 
benzenesulphonic  acid,  benzaldehyde,  and  toluene, 
the  characteristic  radicle  of  each  of  these  parent 
substances  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  position  1  (compare 
Collective  Index), 

(c)  Names  of    substitution  derivatives  should  be  given  in 

such  a  way  that  the  position  of  the  substituent  is 
indicated  by  a  numeral  prefixed  ;  for  example  : — 


SO3H 


(    \Br    is    2  : 5-dibromobenzenesulphonic  acid ; 
Br'       J 


\/ 


Me 


0NH2  is  3-bromo-2-aminotoluene-5-sulphonic  acid. 


SO,HL     ;Br 


28.  In  representing  the  constitution  of  derivatives  of  other  **  closed 
chain"  hydrocarbons,  graphic  formulae  should  not  be  employed,  but 
the  system  of  numbering  positions  indicated  in  Eichter's  Lexikan  der 
KoMmstoff-Verhindungen  (2nd  edition,  1899,  pp.  16 — 26)  should  be 
used,  of  which  the  following  schemes  may  be  regarded  as  typical : — 


Oxazole. 


Thiazole. 


0 

s 

NH 

Fi 

4   .                !4   .1 

irforan.                         Thiophen. 

!*  » 

Pyrrole. 

0 

S 

NH 

4       s!n 

4     sjN 

A      3 

Pynusole. 
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N 


N 


NH 

Jn 


Purine 


A\/\ 


Naphthalene. 


<W^ 


Anthracene. 
Diphenyl. 


N 


Pyridine. 

N 


Qainoline. 


NH 


Indole. 


/^^^N 


i9o-Qainoline. 


/9— ro\ 
/\ /\ 


8 

7    _  6| 


Phenanthrene. 

7  2*  2  7 

6*         I        3']  8         I         6 

iSiS-Dinaphthyl. 


Manuscript. 

29.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  MSS.  of  widely  varying 
sizes,  abstracts  cannot  be  accepted  unless  written  on  quarto  paper 
(10  X  8  in.). 

30.  Not  more  than  one  abstract  must  appear  on  a  sheet. 

31.  When  an  abstract  exceeds  a  sheet  in  length,  the  sheets  must  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  gum  at  the  top  left-hand  corner. 

32.  The  name  of  the  abstractor  must  be  written  diagonally  at  the 
top  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  sheet  of  the  abstract. 

Proofis. 

33.  Absti*actors  are  expected  to  read  and  correct  proofs  carefully, 
and  to  check  all  formulce  and  figures  against  MSS. 

34.  All  proofs,  however  small,  must  be  returned  to  the  Sub-Editor 
not  later  than  24  hours  after  receipt  from  the  printers. 


%*  The  Editor's  decision,  in  all    matters  connected  with  the 
Abstracts,  must  be  considered  final. 
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ABSTRACTS    OF    CHEMICAL    PAPERS    PUBLISHED    IN 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

PART  IL 


General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 


Influence  of  Slight  Impurity  on  the  Spectrum  of  a  Gas.  By 
Pbbcival  Lewis  {Ann,  Phya.  Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  69,  398— 425).— The 
spectrum  of  pure  hydrogen  was  compared  with  that  obtained  when  the 
gas  contained  small  quantities  of  (a)  mercury  vapour,  (b)  oxygen,  (c) 
water  vapour,  external  electrodes  being  employed.  With  the  apparatus 
used,  the  intensity  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum  was  a  maximum  at  a 
pressure  of  3  mm.  When  a  small  trace  of  mercury  vapour  was  present, 
the  green  mercury  line  appeared  in  the  spectrum  at  all  temperatures 
above  -  20^,  its  intensity  being  for  a  given  hydrogen  pressure  pro- 
portional to  the  density  of  the  mercury  vapour.  The  appearance  of 
the  mercury  line  was  accompanied  by  a  diminished  intensity  of  both 
the  simple  and  compound  hydrogen  spectra.  For  pressures  less  than 
6  mm.,  the  relative  intensities  of  the  hydrogen  and  mercury  spectra 
appear  to  be  proportional  to  their  densities  ;  the  addition  of  4  per  cent. 
of  mercury  vapour  to  pure  hydrogen  diminishes  by  half  the  intensity 
of  the  latter  spectrum. 

When  hydrogen  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  intensity 
of  the  hydrogen  spectrum  is  increased  if  the  pressure  is-  less  than 
1*5  mm.,  and  diminished  if  the  pressure  is  greater.  The  similarity  of 
the  effect  produced  by  water  vapour  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  formation  of  the  latter,  when  a  discharge  passes  through  hydrogen 
containing  a  trace  of  oxygen. 

The  observations  made  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  compound 
spectrum  is  really  characteristic  of  hydrogen,  and  not  due  to  any 
impurities. 
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The  gpeotrum  of  ozjgen  containing  a  traoe  of  merourj  vapour  gave 
no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  ;  the  addition,  however,  of  a 
trace  of  hydrogen  was  followed  immediately  by  the  appearance  of  the 
green  mercury  line,  a  phenomenon  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
satisfactorily.  J.  C.  P. 

Phototropy.  By  Wilhelm  Marckwald  (Zeit,  physikal.  Chsm,flS99, 
30, 140 — 145). — ^Theanhydrous  chlorideof  quinoquinoline(Ab8tr.,  1894, 
i,  474),  on  exposure  to  light,  changes  in  colour  from  yellow  to  an  intense 
green,  and  returns  to  its  original  state  immediately  at  90^,  or  in  the 
dark  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  few  days.  The  change  is  brought 
about  in  a  few  seconds  by  bright  sunlight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  by 
diffused  daylight,  and  is  chiefly  due  to  the  more  refrangible  rays : 
Rontgen  rays  have  no  effect.  Similar  changes  are  obtained  with 
/9-tetrachloro-a-ketonaphthalene  (A.bstr.,  1888,  710),  which,  by  crystal- 
lisation from  solvents,  forms  colourless,  transparent  crystals ;  these, 
when  powdered  and  exposed  to  light,  change  to  an  amethyst  colour, 
whilst  large  crystals  become  pleochroic,  exhibiting  a  reddish-violet 
colour  in  one  direction.  The  change  does  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  any  chemical  or  crystallographic  alteration,  and  by  fusion  a  non- 
sensitive  modification  can  be  obtained  which  slowly  returns  to  the 
sensitive  form.  To  these  phenomena,  the  author  applies  the  term 
phototropy.  L.  M.  J. 

Ooncentration-oells  with  Unalterable  Electrodes.  By  E^rl 
ScHAUM  {ZeiL  Mektrochem,,  1899,  6,  316— 319).— If  two  electrodes 
of  a  material  which  is  not  acted  on  by  the  electrolytes  to  be  employed 
are  immersed  in  solutions  of  an  oxidising  agent  and  of  the  substance 
formed  by  its  reduction,  a  galvanic  cell  is  formed,  the  E.M.F.  of  which 
is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature,  and  depends  on  the  relative 
concentrations  of  the  ions  present,  but  not  on  their  chemical  nature. 

The  E.M.F.  is  given  by  the  formula  E^RTjne  \og.{c^c'^Hc^c-^, 
where  n  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of  electrical  charges 
carried  by  the  ion  in  question  in  its  higher  and  lower  stages  of  oxida* 
tion,  0  =  96540  coulombs,  c^  and  e^  are  the  concentrations  of  the  ions 
of  the  higher  and  lower  stage  of  oxidation  respectively  in  one  solution, 
and  e\  and  e^  the  same  quantities  in  the  other  solution. 

Some  experiments  with  solutions  containing  potassium  ferro-  and 
ferri-cyanides  and  platinum  electrodes  gave  numbers  which  were  in 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  formula. 

T.  E. 

Theory  of  Lead  Accumulators.  By  F.  Dolezalek  {Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1899,  6,  533— 539).— In  a  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  551),  the  author  obtained,  by  thermodynamics,  a  formula  showing 
the  relation  between  the  E.M.F.  of  a  lead  accumulator  and  the  con< 
centration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  it.  For  concentrations  not 
exceeding  1  gramomolecule  per  litre,  this  may  be  simplified  to  the  form, 

JS^'E^^ 0'000198v  T [log.^^cjc^  +  0-009  (cg - c^)] 
where  Ei  and  E^  are  the  E.M.F.  s  of  accumulators  containing  acid  of 
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the  concentrations'cj  and  e^  respectively,  and  v  is  the  average  number 
of  ions  formed  from  1  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  same 
formula  is  obtained  by  means  of  Nernst's  osmotic  theory,  whether  the 
theory  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  accumulator  due  to  Liebenow  or 
that  due  to  Le  Blanc  is  assumed  to  be  true.  The  formula  is  shown  to 
be  in  good  agreement  with  experimental  results. 

The  E.M.F,  of  an  accumulator  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
lead  sulphate  is  125  volts  at  0°  Combining  this  with  the  E.M.F. 
found  for  an  acid  of  known  concentration,  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  from 
the  formula,  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by 
hydrolytic  dissociation  in  the  lead  sulphate  solution.  The  calculation 
shows  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  lead  sulphate  has  suffered  hydrolytic 
dissociation. 

The  E.M.F.  of  an  accumulator  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
lead  oxide  in  iT/lO  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  0*8  volt,  and  this  is 
shown  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  E.M.F.  which  an  accumula- 
tor filled  with  pure  water  would  possess.  From  this,  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  pure  water  is  readily  calculated  to  be 
0*33  X  10"^  gram-mol.  per  litre,  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  deter- 
mination of  Kohlrausch  and  Heydweiller. 

Measurements  are  made  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  a 
hydrogen  electrode  and  the  positive  or  negative  plate  of  an  accumulator 
in  sulphuric  acid  of  various  concentrations,  which  are  also  shown  to 
be  in  agreement  with  the  author's  theory.  Similar  measurements 
and  calculations  are  made  with  a  mercury-mercurous  sulphate  electrode. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  hydrogen  electrode  are  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  gradual  discharge  of  accumulators  when  not  in 
use.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  impurities  in  the 
plates  which  give  rise  to  local  electrolytic  action  j  on  the  lead  plate, 
hydrogen  must  be  evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  impurity  giving  rise 
to  a  hydrogen-lead  couple,  on  the  peroxide  plate,  oxygen  is  evolved  on 
the  surface  of  the  impurity,  producing  a  lead  peroxide-oxygen  couple. 
The  E.M.F.'s  of  these  couples  in  acids  of  different  concentration  are 
as  follows : — 


4-86 

9-83 

19-76 

26*36 

52-93  per  cent.  H^SO^. 

PbO,:0,  0-55 
Pb:H,      0-27 

0-56 

0-59 

0-62 

0-72  volt. 

0-28 

0-32 

0-34 

0-43  volt. 

Since  the  E.M.F.  of  the  couples  and  the  conductivity  of  the  acid  both 
increase  as  the  concentration  of  the  acid  increases,  the  rate  of  discharge 
of  the  plates  increases  rapidly  with  increasing  concentration  of  the 
acid,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  practical  experience.      T.  E. 

Dielectrical  Researohes  €Uid  Bleotrical  Waves.  By  W.  D. 
CooLiDGB  (ilnn.  Fhys.  Chem,,  1899,  [ii],  69, 125— 166).— An  electrical 
resonance  method  of  determining  the  dielectric  constant  is  described, 
which  differs  from  that  of  Drude  (compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  438)  in 
that  the  condenser  with  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  in  the  oscillat- 
ing system  instead  of  in  the  receiving  system.  Comparison  of  the 
results  obtained  with  a  number  of  esters  shows  the  method  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  accurate;  the  author  estimates  that,  by  a  few  measurements. 
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the  dielectric  constant  can  be  determined  with  a  probable  error  of  only 
O'l  per  cent. 

At  14°,  the  dielectric  constants  of  several  liquefied  gases  have  the 
following  values  :  sulphur  dioxide,  13*75  ;  ammonia,  16*2  ;  chlorine, 
1'88.  Linde  found  14*8  for  the  sulphur  dioxide  constant  at  23°,  and 
1*93  for  the  chlorine  constant  at  14°. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  dielectric  constant  of  water  is 
found  to  be  -  0*432  per  cent,  at  17°,  a  value  agreeing  with  the  results 
of  Drude  and  Heerwagen. 

The  anomalous  absorption  of  water,  previously  observed  up  to  X  •* 
10  cm.,  can,  by  the  author's  method,  be  determined  up  to  X^  147  cm., 
for  which  wave-length  the  absorption  index  —  0*0082.  The  absorption 
indices  of  a  few  esters  have  also  been  determined. 

The  value  4*35  is  found  for  the  dielectric  constant  of  ether  at  17*8°, 
in  close  agreement  with  Drude's  determination.  Experiments  with 
mixtures  of  ether  and  chloroform  confirm  the  existence  of  a  maximum 
dielectric  constant,  found  by  Philip  (compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  9)  by  a 
slow  vibration  method. 
From  the  formula, 

( jr-  i).ioo/i-  ( jT,-  i).pjd, + ( >7-  i)(ioo  -p,)/d,. 

where  6, 6^,  e^  are  the  dielectric  constants  of  a  mixture  and  its  two  com- 
ponents, df  d^y  d^  the  corresponding  densities,  and  p^  the  percentage  of 
one  componeut ;  the  author  has  calculated  the  dielectric  constants  of  a 
number  of  alcohols  in  dilute  benzene  and  toluene  solution.  These 
calculated  dielectric  constants  diminish  with  falling  concentration,  and 
approach  limiting  values  agreeing  closely  with  those  determined  by 
Philip  {loe.  dt)  with  Nernst's  apparatus.  Thus  for  the  alcohols  slow 
and  rapid  vibration  methods  lead  to  the  same  limiting  values,  which 
may  be  considered  free  from  electrical  dispersion. 

The  paper  contains  also  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  method 
employed  and  the  phenomena  described.  J.  C.  P. 

Eleotrical  Charges  of  freshly  prepared  Gases  firom  Electro- 
lytic Sources.  By  WiLHELM  K6STER8  {Ann,  Phy$,  Chsm,,  1899,  [ii], 
60,  12 — 33). — The  author  confirms  Townsend's  results  (Phil.  Mag.^ 
1898,  [vi],  45, 125),  who  showed  that  gases  obtained  by  electrolysis  have 
a  positive  or  negative  charge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  the 
electrolyte  employed,  but  rejects  the  theory  that  the  phenomenon  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  escape  of  undischarged  ions  from  the  electrolyte. 
A  connection  is  rather  suggested  with  the  observation  of  Lenard 
{Ann,  Phy8.  Chem.^  1892,  [ii],  46,  584),  that  air  is  negatively 
electrified  when  falling  drops  of  water  encounter  an  obstacle,  and 
with  the  closely  allied  phenomenon  of  a  gas  being  electrified  by  its 
passage  through  water. 

Gases  rendered  non-electric  and  freed  from  dust  particles  by  filtra- 
tion through  a  tube  connected  to  earth  and  filled  with  moist  cotton 
wool  were  bubbled  through  various  electrolytes.  A  comparison  of 
the  electrification  produced  with  that  obtained  in  electrolytic  gases 
showed  that  the  charges  in  the  two  cases  generally  agreed  in  sign,  but 
were  not  at  all  proportional  in  quantity.     Further,  the  ratio  of  the 
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charge  to  the  volume  of  gas  was  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
electrolytic  gases,  but  experiment  showed  that  this  might  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  fine  particles  of  the  electrolyte. 

When  hydrogen  is  bubbled  through  pure  water,  the  former  acquires 
a  considerable  negative  charge ;  this  action,  however,  is  prevented  by 
very  small  quantities  of  any  dissolved  substance.  For  a  number  of 
inorganic  acids  and  salts,  the  electrifying  action^  is  found  to  vary  with 
the  concentration  in  a  similar  manner.  In  concentrated  solutions,  the 
action  either  is  nU  or  approaches  that  value.  The  electrification  of 
hydrogen  bubbled  through  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'3  is  independent 
of  the  temperature.  Absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  liquid  slightly 
diminishes  the  electrification  produced.  J.  C.  P. 

'-« Change  of  Besistance  of  Lead  Dioxide.  By  Th.  Sundobph 
{Ann.  Phys.  Gfiem,,  1899,  [ii],  69,  319— 323).— When  two  brass  rods, 
separated  by  a  layer  of  lead  dioxide,  have  a  potential  difference  of  33 
volts  (the  exact  value  depending  on  the  state  of  compression  of  the 
dioxide),  the  current  produced  first  increases,  and  then  decreases, 
reaching  finally  a  constant  value.  This  behaviour  is  probably  due  to 
the  heat  developed,  which  is  greatest  at  the  positive  electrode,  and  to 
the  formation  of  badly  conducting  monoxide.  When  the  heat  is 
supplied  externally,  and  the  current  strength  is  determined  at 
intervals,  the  latter  is  found  to  change  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
The  period  during  which  the  current  strength  increases  is  lengthened 
when  the  potential  is  less  than  33  volts,  and  shortened  when  the 
potential  is  greater  than  33  volts,  ultimately  vanishing  altogether. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  slight,  and  the  amount  of 
dioxide  decomposed  small  comj)ared  with  the  great  and  sudden 
increase  of  resistance ;  the  decomposition  is  probably  due  to  sparks, 
ehiefiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes.  J.  C.  P. 

Electrolytic  Conductivity  of  Pure  Bubstanoes.  By  Bichard 
Abbog  {ZeiL  Elektroehem.,  1899,  5,  353 — 355). — In  order  that  a  pure 
substance  shall  possess  electrolytic  conductivity,  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion must  be  such  that  ions  may  be  formed  from  it,  its  dielectric 
constant  should  be  high,  and  it  should  not  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  polymerised  molecules,  since  these  cannot  dissociate  directly  into  ions. 
Many  substances  with  large  dielectric  constants  (water,  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols,  formic  acid)  consist  mainly  of  polymerised  molecules 
and  are  therefore  bad  conductors.  Others,  with  large  dielectric 
constants  and  small  polymerisation,  are  unsuitably  constituted  ;  nitro- 
benzene, ethyl  nitrate,  and  benzonitrile,  for  example,  contain  the 
groups  NOj,  NO3,  and  ON,  which  readily  form  ions,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  contain  the  groups  C^Hg  and  C^H^,  which  have  never  been 
observed  in  the  form  of  ions. 

Fused  salts,  in  all  probability,  possess  high  dielectric  constants, 
their  chemical  constitution  is  very  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
ions,  nothing  is  known  of  their  association  factor.  They  form  the 
only. group  of  pure  substances  with  any  considerable  electrolytic  con- 
ductivity. 

In  the  case  of  solutions,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  capacity 
of  the  ions  to  unite  with  molecules  of  the  solvent  has  an  important 
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influence  on  the  degree  of   dissociation.     Solutions  in   water  and 
liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  are  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  this. 

T.  E. 

Influenoe  of  Substituents  on  the  Electrioal  Conduotivity  of 
Benzoic  Acid.  By  Alfred  Tingle  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21, 
792 — 803). — ^The  conductivities  of  the  alkali  salts  of  benzoic  acid  and 
several  halogen  derivatives  have  been  determined  in  aqueous  solution 
for  »  =  64  and  v  =  1 28.  *  The  numbers  obtained  do  not  agree  with  the  rule 
that  the  difference  between  the  conductivities  of  two  metals  is  constant, 
and  independent  of  the  acid  with  which  they  are  combined  j  the  deviation 
from  this  rule  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  sodium  and  potassium 
iodobenzoates.  J.  0.  P. 

Electrical  Conduotivity  of  Non-a>queous  Solutions.  By 
AzARiAH  T.  LiNCOLU  (J,  Physicdl  Chem.,  1899,  3,  457 — 494).— The 
paper  contains  an  account  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
electrical  conduotivity  of  solutions  of  inorganic  salts  in  solvents  other 
than  water.  The  compounds  employed  were  the  chlorides  of 
aluminium,  chromium,  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper, 
cadmium,  arsenic,  tin,  potassium  and  lithium,  nitrates  of  lead  and 
silver,  cyanides  of  mercury  and  silver,  and  copper  sulphate,  while  as 
solvents  the  following  liquids  were  used  : — Ethyl,  propyl,  allyl,  benzyl 
alcohols;  benzaldehyde,  salicylaldehyde,  furfuraldehyde,  acetone, 
methyl  propyl  ketone,  acetophenone,  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  monochloro- 
acetate,  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  ethyl  acetoacetate,  ethyl  benzoate,  ethyl 
oxalate,  ethyl  nitrate,  amyl  nitrite ;  nitrobenzene  o-nitrotoluene, 
aniline,  xylidine,  benzonitrile,  pyridiue,  piperidine,  quinoline,  phos- 
phorus trichloride,  and  tin  tetrachloride.  Although  with  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols,  limiting  values  for  the  molecular  conductivity  were 
reached,  yet  as  a  general  rule  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  values  for 
the  dissociation  in  propyl  alcohol  given  by  Schlamp  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii, 
376)  are,  on  this  account,  not  justified.  Solutions  in  ketones  conduct, 
the  highest  values  being  obtained  with  acetone ;  in  some  cases,  the 
molecular  conductivity  was  found  to  decrease  after  certain  dilutions. 
Pyridine  yields  conducting  solutions,  as  does  nitrobenzene,  but  here 
also  limiting  values  are  seldom  indicated.  It  hence  follows  that  as  a 
general  rule  dissociation  values  cannot  be  calculated  except  in  a  few 
cases  with  alcoholic  solutions,  and  in  these  the  agreement  of  the 
values  with  those  obtained  by  other  methods  is  not  satisfactory. 
Many  conducting  solutions  have  been  found  to  give  normal  molecular 
weights  by  the  boiling  point  methods,  as,  for  example,  solutions  in 
acetone  (Dutoit,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  350),  and  in  benzonitrile  and 
pyridine  (Werner,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  214),  so  that  in  non-aqueous 
solutions  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  evidence  concerning 
dissociation  afforded  by  the  different  methods.  In  alcoholic  solutions 
also,  in  which  considerable  dissociation  occurs,  the  results  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  dilution  law  of  either  Ostwald  or  Audolphi.  Exam- 
ination of  the  degrees  of  association  of  the  various  solvents  used 
indicates  that  the  theories  of  Dutoit  and  of  Orompton  (Trans.,  1897, 
71,  925),  that  only  associated  solvents  yield  conducting  solutions,  are 
untenable,  inasmuch  as  many  solutions  of   high  conductivity  were 
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obtained  with  non-associated  solvents.  Comparisons  of  dielectric 
constants  show  that  while,  as  a  general  rule,  solvents  with  high 
constants  yield  solutions  that  conduct  well,  yet  there  is  no  propor- 
tionality between  the  two  values  (see  Briihl,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  735  ;  this 
vol.,  ii,  11).  The  author  hence  considers  that  the  dissociation  theory, 
in  its  present  form,  cannot  be  applied  to  explain  the  conductivity  of  non- 
aqueous solutions,  and  urges  the  desirability  of  obtaining  further  data 
(compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  397 ;  also  Kahlenberg,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
624).  L.  M.  J. 

Mectrolytio  Gas  Development.  By  William  A.  Caspari  (ZeiL 
phyaihal  Chem,,  1899,30, 89— 97).— At  ordinary  temperatures,  hydrogen 
is  liberated  at  1*55  to  1*56  volts,  and  with  higher  E.M.F.'s  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  with  excess  of  hydrogen  is  obtained,  whilst  at  a  temperature 
of  98°  to  100°,  hydrogen  production  occurs  at  1*33  volts  (see  Le  Blanc, 
Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  4  ;  Nernst,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  394).  After  long  electroly- 
sis, hydrogen  peroxide  or  persulphuric  acid  is  present  in  the  liquid. 
With  electrodes  of  spongy  platinum,  the  cathodic  electrolysis  is  com- 
pletely reversible ;  with  bright  platinum,  a  slight  excess  of  tension  was 
necessary  for  the  liberation  of  hydrogen,  whilst  with  other  metals 
this  excess  of  tension  is  considerable,  and  the  electrolysis  is  hence 
non-reversible ;  it  is  least  for  those  metals  which  possess  the  greatest 
occlusion  capability.  Experiments  on  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of 
potassium  bromide  or  potassium  iodide  in  N  sulphuric  acid  proved  that 
the  precipitation  of  the  bromine  or  iodine  on  platinum  electrodes  is 
reversible ;  this  is  also  found  to  be  the  case  for  the  precipitation  of 
silver  on  silver  electrodes  in  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  of  double 
cyanides.  L.  M.  J. 

Magnetic  Susceptibility  of  Inorganio  Compounds.  By 
Stefan  Mbyeb  (Ann.  Phya,  Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  60,  236— 263).— The 
magnetic  susceptibility  of  a  number  of  inorganic  compounds  in  the 
form  of  powder  has  been  determined  by  the  balance  method  previously 
employed  in  the  case  of  elements  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  587).  The 
molecular  magnetism  is  the  coefficient  of  susceptibility  divided  by  the 
number  of  gram-molecules  per  litre  of  space.  Experiments  in  which 
the  field  strength  varied  from  6000  to  10000  (O.Q.S.  units)  showed 
that  the  coefficient  of  suspectibility,  except  for  ferric  oxide,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  field  strength. 

A  compound  of  two  diamagnetic  elements  is  always  diamagnetic,  and 
a  compound  of  two  paramagnetic  elements  is  generally  paramagnetic, 
but  may  be  diamagnetic,  as  in  the  case  of  beryllium,  magnesium  and 
aluminium  oxides,  and  silica.  Oxygen  always  lowers  the  susceptibib'ty 
of  an  element,  and  thus  the  oxides  of  paramagnetic  elements  may  be 
diamagnetic ;  the  lowering  effect  is  greater  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  atoms  in  the  oxide.  Besides  chromium,  manganese,  iron^ 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  there  is  another  series  of  strongly  magnetic  elements 
— ^lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  ytterbium,  samar- 
ium, gadolinum,  and  erbium,  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  magnetic 
susceptibility.  The  suspectibility  of  erbium  oxide  is  about  four  times 
that  of  ferric  oxide.     The  molecular  magnetism  of  paramagnetic  com* 
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pounds  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  atomic  magnetisms  of  thecomponents^as 
shown  by  the  oxides  of  chromium,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 
For  diamagnetic  substances,  the  molecular  magnetism  is  approximately 
additive.  That  the  molecular  magnetism  is  pot  purely  additive  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  for  a  hydrated  salt  differs  from  the  value  for 
the  anhydrous  salt  by  less  than  the  amount  calculated  for  the  water  of 
crystallisation. 

The  molecular  magnetism  of  the  halogen  compounds  of  a  metal 
increases  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen,  and  a  similar  law 
holds  for  compounds  of  different  alkali  metals  with  the  same  halogen. 

The  connection  between  the  atomic  volume  and  the  magnetic  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  elements  is  shown  by  an  atomic  volume  curve. 
Strongly  magnetic  elements  are  found  at  the  minima  and  the  parts  of 
the  curve  immediately  preceding,  the  chief  exception  being  oxygen 
which,  however,  behaves  in  compounds  as  if  it  were  diamagnetic. 
Polonium  and  radium  in  their  compounds  are  found  to  be  paramagnetic, 
and  thus  these  elements  will  probably  find  a  place  at  minima  of  the 
atomic  volume  curve.  The  connection  between  atomic  volume  and 
magnetic  susceptibility  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  the  atomic 
volume  decreases  with  fall  of  temperature,  the  susceptibility 
increases :  further,  in  compounds  where  there  is  an  increase  of 
volume,  the  susceptibility  decreases.  J.  C.  P. 

A  Simple  Proteotion  for  Fused-in  Platinum  Wires.  By 
WiLH^LM  Palmabe  {Ber.,  1899,  32,  2670— 2671).— Where  a  platinum 
wire  has  to  be  fused  into  the  wall  of  a  glass  vessel,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  electrochemical  apparatus,  it  is  recommended  to  have  only  a 
very  short  piece  of  wire  projecting  outside  the  vessel ;  surrounding  this 
wire  is  a  small  piece  of  narrow  glass  tubing  fused  on  to  the  glass  vessel. 
By  pouring  mercury  into  this  glass  tube,  contact  is  mside,  and  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  platinum  wire  or  of  splintering  the  glass  around 
its  point  of  entry  is  avoided.  T.  H.  P. 

Heat  of  Oxidation  of  Tmigsten.  By  Marcel  Del^pinb  and 
L.  A.  Hallopbau  {Compt.  rvnd,,  1899,  129,  600— 603).— When  finely 
divided  tungsten  is  burnt  in  oxygen  in  the  calorimetric  bomb,  the  heat 
liberated  per  gram  is  1062  cal.,  whilst  the  dioxide  WO2,  under  similar 
conditions,  gives  299 '2  cal.     It  follows  that 

W  +  08  =  WOgdevelops  + 195-41  Cal.  const,  vol.  +  196-3Cal.  const,  press. 
W0j  +  0  =  W03      „        +64-63    „         „  +64-9         „ 

W  +  0j  =  W0j        „       +131-4     „     (667x2). 

The  heat  developed  by  combination  with  the  successive  atoms  of 
oxygen  is  approximately  the  same,  and  is  practically  identical  with  the 
heat  of  oxidation  of  iron,  which  explains  the  interactions  of  water, 
tungsten,  hydrogen,  and  tungstic  anhydride  at  different  temperatures. 
The  results  also  explain  the  reactions  of  tungsten  with  various  metallic 
oxides,  the  reduction  of  tungstic  anhydride  by  certain  metals  only,  and 
the  reduction  of  mercuric,  cupric,  platinic,  silver  and  gold  salts  by  the 
•red  and  blue  tungsten  oxides. 
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W  +  2KOHdis8.  +  2H5O  liq.  =  K^WO^  diss.  +  3Hj  gas  +  (a;  -  1-9  CaL). 
WOj  +  2KOHdi8s.  =K2W04di8S.  +  Hg  gas  +  (a  +  4-7  CaL). 

C.  H.  B. 

A  Bimplifloation  of  Beckmann's  Boiling  Point  Apparatus. 
By  Samuel, L.  Biqvlow  {Amer.  C/iem,  J.,  1899,22,  280— 287). --To 
obviate  the  danger  of  superheating,  and  to  secure  a  constant  heating 
effect  independent  of  changes  of  gas  pressure,  the  author  adopts  as  the 
source  of  heat  a  spiral  of  thin  platinum  wire  immersed  in  the  solvent 
and  heated  by  means  of  an  electric  current  of  constant  strength ;  the 
boiling  vessel  adopted  is  the  same  as  in  Beckmann's  method,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  felt  to  avoid  cooling  by  radiation  and  convection. 
The  electric  connection  to  the  heating  wire  is  furnished  by  two  glass  tubes 
filled  with  mercury,  passing  through  the  cork  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
-bottom  of  the  vessel ;  through  the  lower  ends  of  these  are  fused  platinum 
hooks  on  which  the  heating  spiral  is  suspended.  The  beads  which  are 
necessary  in  Beckmann's  method  to  ensure  uniformity  of  temperature 
and  avoid  superheating  are  not  required  with  the  new  apparatus. 
Although,  in  general  with  electric  heating,  the  results  are  normal, 
remarkably  low  values  are  obtained  with  very  dilute  solutions  which 
point  to  dissociation  occurring, "  under  the  oondlitions  of  the  experiment, 
of  non-electrolytes  in  solvents  to  which  it  is  not  usual  to  ascribe  dis- 
sociating power  " ;  the  author  intends  investigating  this  question. 

W.  A.  D. 

Relation  between  Pressure  and  Evaporation.  By  Edwin  H. 
Hall  {J,  ^Physical  Chem,,  1899,  3,  452— 456).— Nernst  derives  the 
equation  of  reaction  isotherms  from  the  consideration  of  a  system  in 
which  a  reaction  proceeds  in  a  given  direction,  and  in  which  the  con- 
centration is  maintained  constant  by  the  introduction  and  removal  of 
the  compounds  reacting  and  produced  in  the  states  of  solids  or  non- 
miscible  liquids,  and  he  assumes  that  the  work  required  for  this  is 
zero.  This  necessitates  equality  of  volumes,  and  the  author  hence 
introduces  an  additional  term  P{V—V')  and  applies  the  altered  equation 
to  the  case  of  a  single  liquid  or  solid  in  the  presence  of  its  gaseous 
phase.  Expressions  are  thus  obtained  for  the  vapour  density,  as  a 
function  of  external  pressure,  for  water  over  ice  at  - 10°  and  over 
liqmd  water  at  0°.  L.  M.  J. 

Density  of  Liquids  and  Saturated  Vapours.  By  Eudolf 
VON  H1B8CH  {Ann.  Phys,  Chem.,  1899,  [ii\  69,  456— 478).— The 
densities  of  toluene,  o-xylene,  m-xylene,  j>-xylene,  propionic  acid,  normal 
and  iso-butyric  acids,  both  as  liquids  and  saturated  vapours,  have  been 
determined  at  190°,  212°,  237°,  and  276°,  the  boiling  points  of  di- 
methylaniline,  diethyls niline,  isobutyl  benzoate  and  bromonaphthalene 
respectively.  The  method  adopted  was  essentially  that  of  Young 
(Trans.  1891,  69,  37  and  9U). 

When  D  and  d  are  the  densities  at  a  given  temperature  of  liquid 
and  saturated  vapour  respectively,  the  mean  values  (D  +  d)/2  for 
different  temperatures  lie  on  a  straight  line  in  all  cases  examined,  in 
conformity  with  Matthias'  law.  The  curve  connecting  density  and 
temperature  would  thus  naturally  be  a  parabola,  but  the  actual  curve 
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is  found  to  differ  from  the  parabolic  form  in  being  flatjbened  at  the 
vertex. 

The  constants  a  and  h  of  van.  der  Waal's  equation,  calculated  from 
the  determined  densities,  are  found  to  alter  with  the  temperature,  h 
slowly  increasing  and  a  generally  diminishing  with  rising  temperature ; 
a  increases  with  the  temperature  only  in  the  case  of  p-xj\ene. 

The  author  criticises  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  the  critical 
point,  and  considers  illogical  the  view  that  the  densities  of  liquid  and 
vapour  are  equal  at  the  critical  temperature.  The  existence  of  a 
critical  point  is  denied,  for  both  liquid  and  vapour  are  regarded  as 
having  a  critical  density.  From  this  point  of  view,  van  der  Waal's 
assumptions  that  at  the  critical  point  dp/dv  =  0  and  d^p/dv^  =  0  are  not 
justified.  J.  0.  P. 

Phenomena  of  Effusion  of  Permanent  Gases.  By  Robert 
Emden  {Ann,  Phys,  Chwn,,  1899,  [ii],  69,  264—289  and  426—453).— 
When  a  gas  issues  under  pressure  from  a  narrow  opening,  stationary 
sound  waves  are  formed  in  the  Jet.  Photographs  of  the  jet  afford  a 
means  of  measuring  the  wave-length  and  determining  its  variation  with 
the  size  of  aperture,  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas  dow,  and  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  gas.  Experiments  with  air,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  hydrogen  show  that,  for  a  given  size  of  aperture  and  a  given  gas 
pressure,  the  wave-length  is  independent  of  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  gas.  J.  0.  P. 

Van't  Hoffs  Equation  and  the  Molecular  Weights  of  Liquids. 
By  Clarence  L.  Speyebs  (J,  Amer,  C/iem.  Soc.,  1899,  21,  726—732. 
Compare  Abstr.,  ii,  1898,  213).— The  equations  nj{N+n)^{p'-p')lp 
B,TL^njN=(j>-'p')lp\  where  n  and  N  are  the  number  of  gram-mole- 
cules of  solute  and  solvent,  p  and  p'  the  vapour  pressures  of  solvent 
and  solution  respectively,  give  numbers  agreeing  well  with  obser- 
vation, whilst  the  equation  njN^ ^{plp)  is  ^^^  at  ^11  in  harmony  with 
experiment,  especially  at  higher  concentrations.  The  molecular 
weight  of  acetic  acid  calculated  by  this  formula  from  Linebarger's 
experiments  on  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  acetic  acid  has  quite  absurd 
values.  The  author  deduces  the  latter  equation  by  a  process  similar 
•  to  that  employed  by  van't  Hoff,  but  is  unable  to  suggest  any  cor- 
rection which  would  bring  the  formula  into  hai'mony  with  experiment. 

J.  C.  P. 

A  New  Inorganic  Dissociative  Solvent.  By  Paul  Walden 
{Ber.,  1899,  32,  2862— 2871).— Liquid  sulphur  dioxide  has  a  remark- 
able power  of  dissolving  the  most  varied  substances,  both  inorganic 
and  organic,  the  solutions  often  showing  a  characteristic  colour :  thus 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  iodides  all  dissolve  readily,  form- 
ing yellow  solutions.  Among  soluble  organic  substances  are  benzene, 
naphthalene,  ethyl  alcohol,  benzoic  acid,  phenol,  ethyl  acetate,  aniline, 
diphenylamine,  a-  and  )S-naphthylamine.  The  solutions  of  diphenyl- 
amine  and  a-naphthylamine  are  blood -red  in  colour,  that  of  )S-naphthyl- 
amine  is  orange. 

The  fact  that  the  dissolved  substances  react  readily  with  each  other 
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points  to  their  being  electrolytically  dissociated  :  thus  by  double  de- 
composition KI  +  NH(CH8)801  =  KCl  +  NH(CH3)3l;  all  these  sub- 
stances are  soluble  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  except  potassium  chloride, 
which  is  accordingly  precipitated.  Ammonium  thiocyanate  and  sub- 
limed ferric  chloride  give  a  blood-red  colour,  exactly  as  in  aqueous 
solution. 

The  conductivity  of  sulphur  dioxide  solutions  is  considerable,  and 
in  some  cases  greater  than  that  of  equally  concentrated  aqueous 
solutions.  The  increase  of  the  molecular  conductivity  with  dilution 
is  irregular,  and  for  the  iodides  much  more  marked  than  in  their 
aqueous  solutions.  Ammonium  salts  in  sulphur  dioxide  solution  have 
a  smaller  conductivity  than  potassium  or  rubidium  salt  solutions  of 
equal  concentration :  the  conductivity  of  ammonium,  tetrametbyl- 
ammonium,  and  tetraethylammonium  iodides  increases  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  positive  ion.  The  difEerence  between  fx^^^  ^^^  Mie  ^^^ 
potassium  iodide  is  greater  in  sulphur  dioxide  solution  than  in  aqueous 
solution ;  hence  both  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  the  ionic  velocities 
differ  in  the  two  solvents. 

As  a  further  test  of  the  degree  of  dissociation,  determinations  of 
the  molecular  weight  were  carried  out,  the  boiling  point  method  being 
employed.  The  molecular  rise  of  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur  dioxide 
was  calculated  to  be  15°,  and  with  this  constant  the  method  gave 
normal  and  steady  values  for  the  molecular  weights  of  naphthalene, 
toluene,  and  acetanilide.  The  iodides  of  potassium,  sodium,  rubidium, 
and  ammonium  give  a  value  for  the  molecular  weight  which  is  nearly 
twice  the  normal  value,  whilst  certain  other  salts,  such  as  potassium 
thiocyanate  and  tetramethylammonium  iodide,  have  approximately 
the  theoretical  molecular  weight,  thus  behaving  like  non-electrolytes. 

An  explanation  of  this  abnormal  behaviour,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  analogous  to  that  of  liquid  ammonia  solutions  (compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  202),  is  reserved  until  further  investigations  have  been  made. 

J.  C.  P. 

Nature  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  By  K.  Stoeckl  and  Ludwio 
Vahiko  {ZeU.  phf/sikal.  Chem,,  1899,  30,  98— 112).— The  authors  con- 
sider that  colloidal  metallic  solutions  consist  of  suspensions  of  ex- 
tremely finely  divided  solid  particles,  and  give  the  following  reasons 
for  their  view.  By  boiling  there  is  no  continuous  change  in  the 
boiling  point,  and  the  suspended  material  is  almost  completely  pre- 
cipitated after  short  boiling.  Colloidal  solutions  bring  about  elliptic 
polarisation  of  light,  which  could  be  caused  by  solid  particles,  the 
diameters  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  wave-length  of  the  light, 
whilst,  further,  the  colour  of  colloidal  gold  solutions  is  also  explicable 
on  the  assumption  that  they  contain  small  suspended  particles.  The 
electrical  properties  of  these  solutions  and  their  behaviour  to  dialysers 
are  also  in  accord  with  this  view  of  their  nature.  The  same  reasoning 
may  also  be  applied  in  the  case  of  colloidal  solutions  of  metallic  sul- 
phides. L.  M.  J. 

Function  of  the  Medium  in  Chemical  Change.  By  Julius 
WiLHSLM  BBt^HL  {Zett.  pfiysikol.  Chem.,  1899, 30, 1—63).— The  velocity 
of  the  tautomeric  change  of  ethyl  mesityloxidoxalaie  from  the  enolic 
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to  the  ketonic  form  has  been  investigated  in  various  solvents,  and 
found  to  vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  latter  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
735).  The  dissociative  powers  of  solvents  are  closely  associated  with 
their  dielectric  constants  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  266),  and  the  same  is  found 
to  obtain  for  their  powers  of  inducing  the  aboye  tautomeric  change. 
No  absolute  proportionality  exists,  or  can  be  expected,  inasmuch  as 
the  dielectric  constant  varies  greatly  with  temperature  and  also  with 
the  frequency  of  the  electrical  waves.  This  dissociative  power  is 
regarded  as  due  to  a  form  of  energy  which  the  author  terms  the 
"  medial  energy  '' ;  this,  although  not  identical,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  heat  energy  of  the  compound.  The  internal  energy  of  a 
compound  cannot  be  actually  determined,  since  physical  and  chemical 
changes  are  only  connected  with  changes  of  energy,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  greatest  in  compounds  with  the  highest  specific  heat,  and 
latent  heat  of  fusion  or  evaporation.  The  examination  of  these 
constants  for  a  large  number  of  compounds  indicates  that  high  values 
are  also  generally  associated  with  high  dielectric  constants  and 
dissociative  power.  For  the  recognition  and  estimation  of  the  tauto- 
meric forms  (chemical  methods  are  not  available,  and  cryoscopic 
methods  are  untrustworthy),  the  author  considers  the  best  methods  to 
be  the  determination  of  the  optical  properties  or  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity. L.  M.  J. 

Gaseous  Beaotions  in  Chemical  Kinetics.  VI.  and  VII.  By 
Max  BoDENSTEiN  (ZeU.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  113— 139).— The 
author  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  thermostats  used  in  his 
researches  on  gaseous  reactions  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  548,  637,  638,  639, 
733).  For  vapour  baths,  sulphur,  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  mercury, 
and  diphenylamine  were  employed ;  for  liquid  baths,  oil,  lead,  and  an 
alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  Temperatures  were  measured  by  mercury 
thermometers  containing  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure,  and  by  an 
air  thermometer,  and  he  considers  the  temperatures  accurate  to  one 
degree.  In  summarising  the  results  of  the  whole  work,  the  author 
considers  he  has  proved  that  gaseous  reactions  proceed  continuously, 
and  only  at  the  absolute  zero  would  an  absolute  inertness  be  reached, 
and  hence  that  the  assumption  of  a  state  of  *^  false  equilibrium  **  is 
erroneous.  In  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  or  phosphorus  trihydride, 
the  reaction  apparently  ceases  at  certain  pressures  of  oxygen ;  in  these 
cases,  however,  the  reaction  is  very  complicated,  and  the  author  does 
not  consider  that  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  false  equilibrium  is 
necessitated  (see  also  Duhem,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  739).  L.  M.  J. 

Application  of  the  Equilibrium  Law  to  the  Formation  of 
Oceanic  Salt  Deposits  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Stassfurt 
Beds.  II.  Equilibrium  Relations  of  Carnallite.  By  Jacobus 
H.  van't  Hoff  and  Wilhslm  Meybbhoffeb  (Zeit»  physikal.  Chem,^ 
1899, 30,  64—88.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  564).— The  authors  have 
previously  investigated  the  solubility  curves  for  magnesium  chloride, 
and  the  present  paper  contains  an  extension  of  this  work  to  carnallite, 
but  the  diagrams  and  curves  are  necessary  for  the  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  results.  Below  zero,  the  following  equilibrium  points  are 
obtoined:  -  ll'l^ice.potassiumchloride, solution;  -33'6°,ice, magnesium 
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chloride  dodecahjdrate,  Bolution :  -34*3°,  ice,  potassium  chloride, 
magnesium  chloride  dodecahydrate,  solution.  At  -  21%  carnallite  is 
formed,  heing  unstable  in  solution  below  this  temperature,  and  from 
this  point  two  curves  branch,  those  for  the  solid  phases  (1)  carnallite 
and  potassium  chloride,  (2)  carnallite  and  magnesium  chloride.  The 
latter  curve  has  various  transition  points  for  the  various  hjdrates  of 
magnesium  chloride  in  the  presence  of  carnallite,  these  temperatures 
being  different  from  those  for  the  pure  compound.  At  152*5%  an 
upper  limiting  temperature  for  carnallite  is  reached,  at  which  it 
decomposes  into  potassium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride  tetra- 
hydrate.  From  the  -  2 1°  transition  point  also  proceeds  the  curve  for 
the  solid  phase  carnallite  and  potassium  chloride  to  the  temperature 
167'5%  where  the  carnallite  decomposes  and  melts.  From  this  point 
to  the  previous  decomposition  point  at  152*5°  is  another  curve  for  the 
equilibrium  of  carnallite  with  potassium  chloride,  and  the  curve  then 
proceeds  as  the  solubility  curve  of  magnesium  chloride  tetrahydrate 
in  the  presence  of  potassium  chloride  to  the  temperature  of  176%  when 
a  transition  point  to  the  dehydrated  salt  is  reached.  The  solubility 
experiments  were  carried  to  186%  and  complete  melting  in  sealed 
tubes  was  found  to  occur  at  265° ;  no  evidence  of  any  compound  of  the 
two  chlorides  other  than  carnallite  was  obtained.  L.  M.  J. 
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Production  of  Ozone  by  the  Decomposition  of  Water  by 
Fluorine.  By  Henbi  Moissan  (Compt.  rend,,  1899,  129,  570—573). 
— When  fluorine  is  passed  into  water  cooled  at  0^,  the  liberated  oxygen 
contains  from  10  to  1 2  per  cent.,  or,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
as  much  as  14'39  per  cent.,  of  ozone,  and  is  decidedly  blue.  The  pro- 
portion of  ozone  is  higher  the  more  rapid  the  current  of  fluorine, 
provided  that  the  water  is  kept  at  0°,  and  subject  to  the  maximum  limit 
of  14*39  per  cent.  ;  it  is  markedly  less  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  allowed  to  rise.  C.  H.  B. 

Hyposulphurous  Acid.  By  Arnold  Nabl  {Afonatah.,  1899,  20, 
679 — 684). — If  dry  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  absolute  alcohol  in 
which  metallic  zinc  is  suspended,  and  contained  in  a  flask  from 
which  air  is  excluded,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  left 
for  a  day,  filtered,  and  the  operation  then  repeated.  The  solution 
deposits  small,  microscopical,  rhombic  needles  which,  after  drying  in 
vacuum  to  eliminate  the  alcohol  of  crystallisation,  give  figures  on 
analysis  agreeing  with  the  formula  ZnS^O^.  The  other  product,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  appears  to  be  a  mixture.  R.  H.  P. 

Isomerism  of  Salts  of  Ammonium,  Hydroxylamine,  and 
Hydrazine.  By  Alexander  F.  Sabani^eff  [with  A.  Dshewachoff, 
M.  Efsoss,  Z.  Qinsburo,  J.  Lemke,  M.  Frosin,  and  A.  Wlassoff] 
(Chem,  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  32—33;  from  J,  Russ.  Chem.  So€.y  1899,  31, 
375—383.     Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  577).— The  following  pairs  of 
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isomeric  compounds  have  been  prepared  and  their  molecular  weights 
determined  bj  Raoult's  method :  (la)  ammonium  hydroxjlamine 
hydrogen  phosphite,  (16)  diammonium  hydrogen  phosphate;  (2a) 
hydroxylamine  dihydrogen  phosphite,  {2b)  ammonium  dihydrogen 
phosphate;  (3a)  hydroxylamine  formate,  (35)  ammonium  hydrogen 
carbonate ;  (4a)  hydroxylamine  acetate,  (46)  ammonium  glycollate ; 
(5a)  hydrazine  oxalate,  {6b)  hydroxylamine  oxamate ;  (6a)  hydrazine 
succinate,  (66)  hydroxylamine  succinamate ;  (7a)  hydroxylamine  benz* 
oate,  (76)  ammonium  salicylate  ;  (8a)  hydroxylamine  m-aminobenzoate, 


(86)  hydrazine  salicylate,  Aq      ^NgHg 


(2a)  is  a  syrup  which,  with  absolute  alcohol,  yields  hydroxylamine 
phosphate.  (3a)  crystallises  in  needles,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
forming  an  acid  solution  which  decomposes  on  boiling,  and  does  not 
then  give  the  hydroxylamine  reaction.  (46)  is  prepared  by  mixing 
glycollic  acid  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  ammonia  and  evaporat- 
ing in  a  vacuum ;  if  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  diammonium 
glycollate  is  formed  ;  it  separates  in  needles,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
giving  an  acid  solution  from  which  the  acid  salt  is  obtained  on  evap- 
orating. (5a)  crystallises  in  needles,  and  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  (56)  forms  crystals,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  (6a)  separates 
in  very  perfect  crystals,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  (66)  gradually  changes 
into  hydroxamic  acid  ;  the  same  change  is  brought  about  by  boiling  the 
solution.  (7a)  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  (76)  separates  as  the 
anhydrous  salt  when  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia  and  salicylic  acid 
are  mixed  and  heated.  (8a)  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more 
so  in  alcohol.  (86)  is  prepared  from  salicylic  acid  and  hydrazine  hydr- 
oxide. (2a),  (3a),  (4a),  (56),  (66),  (7a),  and  (8a)  are  prepared  from  the 
barium  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  and  the  sulphates  of  the  nitrogen 
bases.  Whilst  measuring  the  electrical  conductivity  of  hydrazine 
sulphate,  its  oxidation  by  platinum  black  was  observed,  and  when 
oxygen  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  in  which  platinum  black  is 
suspended,  the  sulphate  is  completely  oxidised,  nitrogen,  ammonium 
sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  being  formed.  E.  W.  W. 

Action  of  PotaBscunmonium  on  Arsenic.  By  0.  Hugot  {Campt. 
rend,,  1899, 129,  603 — 605). — The  action  of  excess  of  potassammonium 
on  arsenic  yields  a  brick-red  compound,  AsK3,NH3,  analogous  to  that 
previously  obtained  from  sodammonium(Abstr.,1899,ii,  15  l),and  when 
this  is  heated  at  300°  in  a  vacuum,  it  yields  a  black  compound,  AsK,. 
When  the  arsenic  is  in  excess,  the  product  is  an  orange  solid,  K2As^,NH|, 
which,  when  heated  a  little  below  300°,  yields  a  cinnabar-red  compound, 
KjAi^.  C.  H.  B. 

The  Atomic  Weight  of  Boron.  By  Henbi  Gautibe  {Gompt, 
rend.y  1899,  129,  595— 598).— Boron  sulphide,  BgSj,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  on  dry  amorphous  boron  at  a  red 
heat,  was  decomposed  by  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  oxidised  with 
bromine  water,  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride.  Four  experi- 
ments give  B  =  ir041  with  a  probable  error  ±0*017. 

Boron  carbide  prepared  in  the  electric  furnace  by  the  action  of 
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flugar-cbarcoal  on  amorphous  boron  in  presence  of  copper,  was  decom- 
posed by  chlorine,  and  the  residual  carbon  weighed  as  such,  and  also 
in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide.     Two  experiments  give  B  =  10997. 

C.  H.  B. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Boron.  By  Henri  Gautikb  {Compt.  rend,^ 
1899,  129,  678—681.  Compare  Abrahall,  Trans.,  1892,  61,  650; 
Bamsayand  A^ton,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  207  ;  Kimbacb,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii, 
207). — Boron  tribromide,  obtained  by  passing  pure  bromine  over  pure 
boron  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat,  was  fractionally  distilled  alone,  and 
then  finally  over  reduced  silver,  when  it  distilled  quite  constantly  at 
90*5°.  Pure  boron  trichloride  was  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  boron  haloid  was  decomposed  by  water>  and 
the  halogen  determined  as  silver  haloid.  The  mean  value  obtained  for 
the  atomic  weight  of  boron  by  nine  experiments  on  the  decomposition 
of  the  bromide  was  11*021,  with  a  probable  error  of +  0*006,  and  from 
five  experiments  on  the  chloride,  11*011,  with  a  probable  error  of 
±0008.  The  mean  of  these  values  is  11*016,  a  number  which  the 
author  adopts  for  the  atomic  weight  of  boron  in  preference  to  the 
values  obtained  by  analysis  of  boron  sulphide  and  boron  carbide  (com- 
pare preceding  abstract).  H.  K.  Le  S. 

Graphite.  By  Lunwia  Staudbnmaieb  {Bar,,  1899,  32,  2824—2834. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  96 ;  1899,  ii,  481).— When  graphitic  acid  is 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  at  180°,  it  gives  an  insoluble 
pyrographitto  acul,  which  retains  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
original  graphite.  When  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  this  gives  a 
soluble  product  containing  mellitic  acid,  a  red  substance  soluble 
in  ether,  a  dark  brownish-red  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a 
black  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  When  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  unlike  ordinary 
pyrographitic  acid,  it  gives  a  transparent,  yellowish-green  pseudo- 
graphitic  acid ;  this  resembles  graphitic  acid  but  is  more  soluble,  less 
stable,  and  more  readily  oxidised ;  it  gives  a  black  reduction  product 
with  stannous  chloride.  T.  M.  L. 

Treatment  of  Lepidolite.  By  Julius  FormAnek  {C/iem,  CerUr., 
1899,  ii,  11—12;  from  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit,  2,  309— 312).— In  order 
to  obtain  cassium  and  rubidium  compounds  from  lepidolite,  the  finely 
powdered  mineral  is  decomposed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  an 
iron  pan,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  lead  vessel.  The  residue  is 
taken  up  with  water,  and  the  potassium,  csosium,  and  rubidium  alums 
which  separate  are  crystallised  from  water  several  times,,  and  then 
treated  with  barium  hydroxide.  The  excess  of  the  baryta  and  most 
of  the  alumina  are  removed  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  solu- 
tion,  after  neutralising  with  oxalic  acid,  is  evaporated  until  crystals 
begin  to  form.  Most  of  the  potassium  salt  separates  on  cooling, 
and  the  rest  is  removed  from  the  residue  by  fractional  crystallisation, 
the  caesium  and  rubidium  salts  being  afterwards  separated  by  the 
same  means.  E.  W.  W. 

Oommeroickl  OeJcium  Carbide.  By  Henbi  Moissan  (BtUl* 
Soc,    Chim.,    1899,    [iiij,     21,    866— 871).— Theoretically,   1   gram 
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of  calcium  carbide  should  yield  349  c.c.  of  acetylene,  the  amounts 
obtained  from  seven  commercial  samples  varied  from  292'8 — 318*7  c.c. ; 
three  inferior  specimens,  which  were  grey  and  porous,  instead  of  having  . 
a  fused,  crystalline  structure,  gave  oidy  228*6,  250*4,  and  260*3  c.c. 
respectively.  The  gas  sometimes  contains  notable  quantities  of 
ammonia,  and  several  specimens  of  carbide  yielded  a  little  hydrogen 
phosphide.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  insoluble  residue,  the  carbide 
was  decomposed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  whereby  the  lime 
produced  is  kept  in  solution.  The  residue  consists  priocipally  of  the 
silicides  of  carbon,  calcium,  and  iron,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little 
graphite  and  calcium  sulphide ;  dilute  (10  per  cent.)  hydrochloric  acid 
extracts  iron,  lime,  and  small  quantities  of  aluminium  and  phosphorus ; 
the  concentrated  acid  dissolves  further  quantities  of  lime  and  silica, 
whilst  carbon  silicide  and  graphite  remain  unattacked.  The  various 
forms  in  which  these  impurities  exist  were  recognised  by  microscopical 
examination.  The  ifilicon  occurs  chiefly  as  carbon  silicide,  bub  small 
quantities  of  calcium  silicide,  silica,  and  a  compound  containing  iron, 
carbon,  and  silicon  are  also  formed.  Silicon  hydride,  from  the  decom- 
position of  calcium  silicide,  is  often  evolved  in  the  treatment  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  The  total  sulphur  in  three  samples  of 
carbide  was  found  to  be  0*37,  0*43,  and  0*74  per  cent. ;  it  exists  as 
calcium  sulphide  and  aluminium  sulphide.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  not 
liberated  when  impure  calcium  carbide  is  decomposed  by  water,  since 
it  is  retained  by  the  calcium  hydroxide  formed  in  the  reaction  ;  traces 
of  a  volatile  organic  compound  containing  sulphur  seem,  however,  to  be 
formed  in  some  cases,  since  the  gas,  after  being  washed  with  potash 
and  lead  acetate  solution,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
when  burnt.  Iron  is  found  as  silicide  and  carbosilioide.  Phosphorus 
occurs  chiefly  as  calcium  phosphide,  but  is  also  found  combined  with 
iron  and  silicon.  Carbon  is  sometimes  found  as  graphite  retaining 
calcium  and  silicon  ;  none  was  detected  in  the  form  of  diamond. 

N.  L. 

Aotion  of  Magnesium  on  Saline  Solutions.  By  Donato  Tom- 
MASi  {BulL  Soc.  Chim.,  1899,  [iii],  21,  885—887).— When  magnesium 
wire  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  the  metal  is  con- 
verted into  hydroxide,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen;  the  potassium 
chloride  simply  favours  the  oxidation  of  the  magnesium,  and  is  not 
itself  decomposed.  With  ammonium  chloride  solution,  a  vigorous 
reaction  occurs,  hydrogen  is  evolved, and  ammonium  magnesium  chloride 
formed.  A  30  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride  attacks  mag- 
nesium, slightly  in  the  cold  and  more  readily  on  heating,  with  the 
formation  of  magnesium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen,  but  a  saturated 
solution  is  without  action  unless  the  metal  is  finely  divided  and  the 
liquid  heated.  A  30  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  has  very 
little  action  on  magnesium,  but  the  boiling  solution  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  a  magnesium-platinum  couple,  with  the  formation  of  mag- 
nesium hydroxide  and  oxychloride.  The  action  on  magnesium  of 
solutions  of  various  other  salts  was  examined,  and  the  products  of  the 
reactions,  in  addition  to  hydrogen,  were  found  to  be  as  follows.  Sodium 
and  lithium  chlorides  :  magnesium  hydroxide.     Barium  and  strontium 
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eUorides :  scarcely  any  action  on  magnesium.  Cupric  chloride :  cuprons 
chloride,  copper  oxychloride,  and  magnesium  chloride.  Cadmium 
chloride:  cadmium  oxychloride,  metallic  cadmium^  and  magnesium 
chlorida  Cobalt  chloride  :  cobalt  hydroxide  and  magnesium  chloride. 
Lead  chloride :  lead  oxychloride,  metallic  lead,  and  magnesium  chloride. 
Mercuric  chloride  :  mercurous  chloride,  mercury  oxide,  and  magnesium 
chloride.  Ferric  chloride :  ferric  hydroxide,  ferric  oxychloride,  and 
magnesium  chloride;  ferric  chloride  is  not  reduced  by  magnesium. 
Chromic  chloride :  chromium  hydroxide  and  magnesium  chloride. 
Flatinic  chloride  :  metallic  platinum  and  magnesium  hydroxide.  Gold 
chloride :  metallic  gold,  magnesium  hydroxide,  and  magnesium  chloride. 
Copper  sulphate :  metallic  copper,  cuprous  hydroxide,  basic  copper 
sulphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate ;  at  0°,  cuprous  hydroxide  only  is 
obtained.  Zinc  sulphate :  metallic  zinc,  zinc  hydroxide,  basic  zinc 
sulphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate.  Ferrous  sulphate:  ferrous 
hydroxide,  and  magnesium  sulphate.  Manganese  sulphate  :  manganese 
hydroxide  and  magnesium  sulphate.  N.  L. 

Anhydrous  Magnesium  Carbonate.  By  Bodolphe  Emobl 
{Compt,  rend,,  1899,  129,  598 — 600). — When  magnesium  ammonium 
carbonate  is  gradually  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  air  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  130 — 140°,  it  yields  anhydrous  magnesium  carbonate 
which  differs  from  the  natural  mineral,  and  from  the  carbonate  pre- 
pared  by  Senarmont,  but  resembles  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  magnesium  potassium sesquicarbonate  ( Abstr.,  1 886, 82 1 ).  It  retains 
the  crystalline  form  of  the  double  carbonate,  is  very  hygroscopic,  sets 
like  plaster  when  mixed  with  water,  and  absorbs  almost  instantly 
about  100  times  its  own  volume  of  ammonia  gas. 

Attempts  to  prepare  an  ammonium  magnesium  sesquicarbonate  gave 
negative  results,  and  the  compound,  MgC03,NH^HC0s.+  4H2O,  ascribed 
to  Favre,  was  never  described  by  him.  C.  H.  B. 

Dioarbonyl  Cuprous  Chloride.  By  William  App  Jonbs  {Arner. 
Chmn.J.y  1899,  22,  287 — 311).— Carbonic  oxide  is  not  absorbed  by 
dry  cuprous  chloride,  but  in  presence  of  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to 
form  a  thin  paste,  an  amount  of  gas  is  absorbed  at  0°  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  formation  of  dicarbonyl  cuprous  chloride,  Cu2Cl2,2CO, 
+  iHjO ;  on  adding  ice-water,  white  plates  having  this  composition 
separate  which  rapidly  decompose  in  the  air.  The  compouDd  prepared 
by  passing  carbonic  oxide  into  cuprous  chloride  in  presence  of  water 
or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (IHCl :  2H2O)  is  not  decomposed  by 
diminishing  the  pressure  until  the  latter  is  reduced  to  135 — 125  mm., 
when  complete  decomposition  occurs ;  in  presence  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  decomposition  begins  at  410  mm.  pressure  and 
gradually  increases  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  160  mm.,  when  it 
takes  place  more  rapidly  and  is  complete  at  130  mm.  pressure.  Curves 
are  given  showing  these  results. 

On  passing  carbonic  oxide  into  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
pyridine  at  QP,  the  compound  2Ca2Clj,3CO  appears  to  be  formed,  but 
could  not  be  isolated ;  on  raising  the  temperature,  decomposition  occurs 
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regularly,  until  at  100°  it  is  nearly  complete.  The  results  are  plotted 
in  the  form  of  a  curve. 

When  oxygen  is  passed  into  dicarbonyl  cuprous  chloride  at  0°,  the 
latter  is  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide ; 
the  formation  of  this  cannot  be  due  to  increased  activity  of  the  oxygen 
brought  about  by  the  cuprous  chloride  undergoing  oxidation,  and  thus 
splitting  the  molecular  into  atomic  oxygen,  for  when  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  through  ferrous  sulphate  or 
chloride  these  compounds  are  oxidised,  but  no  carbon  dioxide  is  formed. 

In  discussing  the  decomposition  of  dicarbonyl  cuprous  chloride  by 
reducing  the  pressure  or  raising  the  temperature,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  this  takes  place  similarly  to  that  of  compounds  the  ''  atomic  " 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  doubted ;  its  properties  are  compared  with 
those  of  other  inorganic  compounds  containing  carbonic  oidde,  and 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  chemical 
compound. 

The  behaviour  of  dicarbooyl  cuprous  chloride  with  oxygen,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  shows  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  the  compound,  carbonic  oxide  possesses  no  increased  chemical 
activity.  W.  A.  D. 

Spectrosoopio  Analysis  of  Neodymium  and  of  Praseo* 
dymiom.  By  Wilhelm  Muthmann  and  L.  StOtzbl  {Ber.,  1899,  32, 
2653—2677.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  518;  von  Scheele,  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  519  ;  1899,  ii,  291 ;  Bettendorf,  Abstr.,  1890,  851).— Accord- 
ing to  Crookes'  "  one  band  one  element "  theory,  praseodymium  must 
contain  37  different  elements,  whereas  according  to  von  Scheele  the  sub- 
stance is  homogeneous.  The  authors  themselves  consider  that  the 
composite  nature  of  praseodymium  is  probable,  although  not  established, 
and  that  even  if  true  the  separation  of  the  constituents,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  their  chemical  behaviour,  presents  an  almost  im- 
possible task.  Specimens  of  praseodymium  from  Bastnas  cerite  and 
from  Australian  and  Brazilian  monazite  have  been  compared  with 
Shapleigh's  preparations  and  no  differences  have  been  detected.  The 
composite  nature  of  neodymium  is  even  still  more  in  doubt,  as,  so  far, 
pure  neodymium  has  not  been  obtained  ;  the  product  obtained  by  the 
sulphate  method  of  separation  contains  2  per  cent,  of  praseodymium. 
A  new  separation  by  the  aid  of  the  chromates  is  quicker,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  give  better  results. 

Neodymium  has  the  most  complex  absorption  spectrum  of  all  the 
earths,  the  number  of  bands  in  neutral  chloride  solution  being  24. 
All  these  are  not  necessarily  visible  at  the  same  time ;  in  certain  con- 
centrated solutions,  the  six  yellow  bands  become  one,  similarly  for  the 
green ;  on  dilution,  several  groups  disappear  completely,  particularly 
the  narrow  bands  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Numerous  instances  of  change  in  the  configuration  of  bands  of  the  rare 
earths  are  known,  but  the  causes  have  not  been  determined.  A  notable 
instance  is  found  in  the  case  of  praseodymium ;  ordinary  didymium 
gives  the  blue  line  X  469  of  prascK>dymium  as  a  well-defined,  not  over 
broad,  absorption  band ;  when  the  e»th  is  fractionated  by  Welsbach's 
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method^  the  line  loses  in  intensity,  broadens  and  moves  towards  the 
▼iolet  end  of  the  spectrum ;  on  further  fractionation,  the  band  becomes 
smaller  and  more  intense,  but  even  in  the  purest  specimens  is  never  so 
sharp  as  in  the  crude  didymium. 

Bunsen  {Annalen,  1866,  128,  190)  pointed  out  that  the  bands  in 
the  spectra  of  didymium  salts  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  acid  constituent.  Further  variations  have  been  found 
in  the  case  of  both  praseodymium  and  needy  mi  um.  Neodymium 
nitrate  and  chloride  give  different  absorption  specti*a,  especially  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  nitrate  in  dilute  nitric  acid  gives  a 
single  pale  band  about  X  =  522,  whereas  in  the  chloride  there  are  two 
bands,  525*5  and  521*5,  and  a  pale  band  520*5;  the  yellow  bands  in 
the  chloride  are  sharper  than  in  the  nitrate. 

Still  greater  differences  are  observed  when  the  spectra  of  salts 
derived  from  carbozylic  acids  are  examined.  A  solution  of  carbonate, 
probably  containing  the  metal  as  the  hydrogen  carbonate,  has  not  the 
characteristic  dark  red  colour  of  the  nitrate,  but  a  fairly  intense  blue, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  yellow  absorption  band  has  increased  consider- 
ably in  intensity,  whilst  the  violet  band  X  432 — 424  has  completely 
disappeared  ;  the  green  bands  are  more  pronounced  than  in  the  nitrate, 
and  all  bands  are  some  7  *5  A  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and, 
in  addition,  a  new  orange  band,  X  =  600*5,  has  made  its  appearance. 

Somewhat  similar  differences  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
praseodymium,  not  merely  does  the  relative  luminosity  of  the  bands 
vary  with  different  salts,  but  also  the  order  in  which  the  lines  dis* 
appear  on  diluting  the  solutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  absorption  spectrum  is  not  simply  de- 
pendent an  the  molecular  weight  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  as  Bunsen 
suggested. 

The  authors  have  employed  a  spectroscopic  method  for  the 
estimation  of  praseodymium  and  neodymium,  although,  according 
to  Schottlander  {Ber,,  1892,  25,  569),  this  method  is  inapplicable. 
The  observations  were  made  with  a  special  KrUss  apparatus,  and  in 
calculating  the  results,  Yierordt's  equation,  A  =  c/  -  log  J,  was  em- 
ployed, where  A  »  constant,  c  «  concentration,  and  J^  intensity  of  light 
after  passing  through  a  10  mm.  layer  of  the  solution  when  the  original 
intensity  of  the  light  =  1. 

In  the  following  minerals— orthite  from  Miask,  cerite  from  Riddar- 
hyttan,  and  orthite  (allanite)  from  Llano  Co.,  Texas,  it  was  found  that 
the  percentage  of  neodymium  was  practically  twice  that  of  praseo- 
dymium. J.  J.  S. 

Radio-aotive  Barium  Salts  and  Polonium.  By  Fbitz 
GiESBL  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  69,  91— 94).— The  author  has 
independently  obtained  from  uranium  ores  other  than  pitchblende  a 
substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  barium  sulphate,  which  emits  Becquerel 
rays.  The  substance  is  similar  to  that  obtained  by  F.  and  S.  GuriOi 
according  to  whom  it  contains  an  active  element  radium. 

Freshly  crystallised  barium  salts  containing  radium  are  only  slightly 
active,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  activity  increases 
to  a  maximum ;  the  portions  which  crystallise  first  are  more  active  than 
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those  subsequentlj  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor.  The  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  phosphoresce  without  any  previous  illumination, 
especially  when  anhydrous ;  in  moist  air,  they  gradually  lose  this 
property,  but  renewed  heating  restores  it  to  them.  The  stronger  the 
phosphorescence  of  any  particular  specimen,  the  feebler  is  the  emission 
of  Becquerel  rays.  Barium  platinocyanide,  prepared  from  active  barium 
chloride  and  potassium  platinocyanide,  shows  strong,  spontaneous 
phosphorescence,  which  grows  less  intense  as  time  goes  on,  the  green 
colour  of  the  double  salt  changing  to  yellow  and  finally  to  brown. 
By  dissolving  and  crystallising  the  brown  product,  the  green  salt  can 
again  be  obtained.  The  active  constituent  of  the  barium  salts  has 
not  been  isolated,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  e£^ect  a  separation  by 
fractional  crystallisation  alone. 

Strongly  active  products  containing  polonium  are  also  being 
investigated.  Hydrogen  sulphide  produces  in  them  a  precipitate 
which  surpasses  in  activity  the  best  barium  salt  preparation. 
The  chloride  prepared  from  this  sulphur  compound  is  equally  effective, 
as  is  also  the  metal  deposited  from  the  chloride  solution  by  metallic 
zinc  or  an  electric  current. 

The  penetrating  power  of  polonium  rays  is  much  less  than  that  of  radium 
rays,  and  consequently  the  shadow  produced  by  a  hand  or  metallic 
object  is  much  sharper  and  deeper  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter.  J.  0.  P. 

A  New  Radio-active  Substance.  By  A.  Debiebne  {Compi. 
rend.,  1899,  129,  593— 595).— The  constituents  of  pitchblende  which 
are  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  an  acid  solution,  but 
are  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  ammonium  sulphide,  include  a  small 
quantity  of  a  substance  which  emits  radiations  capable  of  acting  on  a 
photographic  plate,  making  barium  platinocyanide  phosphorescent  and 
accelerating  the  discharge  of  electrified  bodies.  Apart  from  its 
radio-activity,  which  seems  to  be  about  100,000  times  as  great  as  that 
of  uranium,  it  resembles  titanium  in  general  properties.  It  differs 
from  radium  in  not  being  luminescent.  C.  H«  B. 
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Dopplerite.  By  0.  Olaessbn  (Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1899,  i,  Ref.,  424  ; 
from  Chem,  Zeii,,  1898,  523). — Analysis  of  dopplerite  from  an  Olden- 
burg moor  gave : 

C.  H.  O.  Ash.  Total. 

52-96  4-67  34-10  8-27  100-00 

L.  J.  S. 

New  Zealand  Coal  and  Ambrite ;  Bckrbculos  Manjak.  By  P. 
Phillips  Bbdson  {Trana,  Fed.  Inst,  Mining  Eng,,  1899, 16,  388—390). 
— Coal  from  New  Zealand  gave  analysis  I  (by  A.  Dodds) ;  the  com- 
position of  the  dried  ash-free  coal  is  given  under  la ;  10 — 13  per  cent. 
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of  the  coal  is  soluble  in  pyridine.  Ambrite,  a  brown,  transparent 
resin,  associated  with  this  coal,  gave  II  (Dodds).  An  asphalt  from 
Barbados,  locally  known  as  manjak,  gave  III  (by  R.  L.  Treble)  ;  it 
resembles  albertite  in  appearance,  but  is  completely  soluble  in  pyr- 
idine. 

Fixed  carbon.    Yolatile  matter.      Moisture.  Asb.  S. 

0-64 


I. 
n. 
11. 

46-44 
36-62 

la. 

no. 

III«. 

c. 

74-32 
80-95 
81-18 

47-80 
61-90 

H, 

6-67 
9-87 
8-43 

4-66              1-10 

0-59              0-18 

—               1-68 

0.                  M 

20-01 
9-18 
10-39 

L.  J.  S. 

Identity  of  Binnite  with  Tenncmtite  :  Gomposition  of  FaM- 
erz.  By  Gbobqe  T.  Prior  and  Leonard  J.  Spenoer  (Afin,  Mag., 
1899,  la  184— 213).— The  small,  brilliant  crystals  of  "binnite"  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  white,  saccharoidal  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal 
in  Switzerland.  They  are  cubic  and  hezakistetrahedral,  and  the 
formula  usually  assigned  to  them  is  SCu^SySAs^Sg.  It  is  now  shown 
that  they  are  crystallographically,  physically  and  chemically  identical 
with  the  less  perfectly  developed  crystals  of  Cornish  tennantite. 
Analysis  I  was  made  on  eleven  crystals  (weighing  0*3101  gram),  of 
which  the  streak  is  chestnut-brown ;  thin  splinters  are  translucent 
and  crimson  by  transmitted  light.  This  analysis  gives  the  formula 
3CujS,AsjS3=sOu3AsS8.  Analysis  II  is  of  crystals,  of  which  the 
streak  is  black,  and  which,  in  thin  splinters,  are  opaque;  formula 
[3(Cu,Ag)gS,A82S3]  +  -j3^[6FeS,As2S8].  The  variation  in  the  colour  of 
the  streak  of  the  mineral  depends  on  the  amount  of  iron  present. 

Analyses  I — Y  by  G.  T.  Prior.  In  each  case,  detailed  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  crystal lographic  and  physical  characters  and  of  the 
associations  of  the  material  analysed. 


Cu. 

Ag. 

As. 

Sb. 

Bi.      Fe. 

Zq. 

Pb. 

S. 

ToUL 

Sp.gr. 

I. 

49-83 

1-87 

19-04 



—      Ill 



0-17 

27-60 

99-62 

4-62 

II. 

4412 

477 

[20-49] 

— 

—     8-68 

— 

— 

26-94 

100-00 

4-598 

III. 

45-39 

_ 

trace 

28-85 

—      1-82 



0-11 

24-48 

100-15 

4-921 

IV. 

41-55 

— 

trace 

28-32 

0-83     102 

2-68 

0-62 

24-83 

99-30 

4-969 

Y. 

80-56 

15-26 

trace 

27-78 

—      3-51 

trace 

0-05 

23  15 

100-26 

5  047 

The  results  of  these  analyses  of  ''  binnite,"  as  well  as  the  published 
analyses  of  Cornish  tennantite,  differ  considerably  from  the  figures 
required  by  the  accepted  formula  for  fahlerz  (tetrahedrite  and  tennant- 
ite), namely,  4R"S^R"'gS8,  where  R"  =  Cu5,  Agy  Fe,  Zn,  and  R"'« 
As,  Sb,  Bi.  Very  few  of  the  published  analyses  of  fahlerz  agree  with 
this  formula,  and  minerals  which  have  given  the  formula  SR^SyR^'^Sg 
have  often  received  new  names.  Three  new  analyses  were  therefore 
made  of  specially  pure  tetrahedrite  crystals  free  from  copper  pyrites, 
blende  and  pyrites  which  are  usually  so  intimately  associated  with 
fahlerz ;  the  fracture  of  these  crystals  was  smooth  and  conchoidal  and 
with  a  brilliant  lustre. 
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Analysis  III  is  of  material  from  a  large  crystal  of  octahedral  habit 
from  *'  Fresney  d'Oisans,  Dauphin^  " ;  the  streak  is  dark  brown ;  after 
deducting  the  iron  as  pyrites,  the  formula  is  dCu^SjSb^Sg^ CugSbSg. 
Analysis  lY  is  of  the  well-known  brilliant  crystals  from  Horhausen, 
in  Bhenish  Prussia;  very  thin  flakes  are  crimson  by  transmitted 
light,  and  the  streak  is  dark  brown.  Analysis  Y  is  of  tetrahedral 
crystals,  probably  from  Wolfach,  Baden  ;  the  streak  is  black.  lY 
and  Y  give  the  formula  [3(Cu,Ag)aS,Sb3S3]  +  yV[6(Fe,Zn)S,SbjS3]. 

These  analyses  suggest  the  new  formula  3R'2S,R"'3Sg  +  a:[6R"S,R'^"jS3], 
where  R'»Cu,  Ag ;  R''»Fe,  Zn;  R'^'^As,  Sb,  Bi;  and  a;  is  a  small 
fraction,  often  a  ^  and  ^,  but  rising  to  |  in  the  case  of  the  highly 
ferriferous  tetrahedrite  ''coppite.''  In  this  formula,  the  group 
(Pe,Zn)^S^,  and  not  (Fe,Zn)3S3,  is  isomorphous  with  Ou^Sg.  Only  in 
those  cases  where  iron  and  zinc  are  absent  does  the  simple  formula 
3R'S,R"'2S3  hold  good. 

Numerous  previous  analyses  are  discussed  and  found  to  agree  with 
the  new  formula.  L.  J.  S. 

Melonite  (?),  Coloradoite  (?),  Petzite  and  Heesite.  By  William 
F.  HiLLBBBAND  {Amer.  J.  Scl,  1899,  [iv],  8,  295— 298).— if«fontto  1 
— ^Impure  material  from  the  Melones  mine,  in  the  Mother  Lode  region, 
California,  gave  the  results  under  I ;  after  deducting  a  little  hessite  and 
tellurium,  this  gives  the  formula  NiTej.  In  colour  ^and  cleavage, 
the  material  agrees  with  Qenth's  melonite  from  the  same  locality ; 
Oenth,  however,  gave  the  formula  Ni^Tcg. 

Coloradoite  ^---One  small  specimen  from  the  Norwegian  mine  in  the 
same  district  showed  dolomite,  petzite,  hessite,  and  a  mercury  telluride, 
which  is  probably  coloradoite. 

Petzite. — Analysis  of  pure  material  from  the  Norwegian  mine  gave 
II,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Au^TeySAg^Te. 

HesnU. — Material  from  San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  gave  analysis 
ni ;  sulphur,  iron  and  zinc  are  also  present. 

Au.        8e.       Mo.        Pb.        Total.      3p.  gr. 

99*92      

2516   trace    0-08     —       100-32  8-925. 
—       —       —      1-90       99-17  8-24. 

L.  J.  S. 

Langbeinite  from  the  Punjab  Salt  Range.  By  Frederick 
B.  Mallet  {Min,  Mag.^  1899, 12, 159 — 166). — A  potassium  magnesium 
sulphate  occurring  as  a  lenticular  stratum  in  the  *  kallar '  (impure 
rock  salt)  of  the  Mayo  mines,  Punjab,  India,  was  discovered  and 
analysed  in  1873.  The  material  has  now  been  more  completely 
examined,  and  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  cubic  mineral  langbeinite, 
2MgS04,E2^^4>  recently  described  from  the  Prussian  salt  deposits 
(Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  168). 

The  Indian  mineral  is  associated  with  salt,  sylvite  and  kieserite, 
and  sometimes  encloses  these.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and 
optically  isotropic.  Sp  gr.  2*84;  H«4.  The  powder  is  slowly  but 
completely  soluble  in  water.     Analysis  gave : 
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Te. 

Ni.        Ag. 

I. 

80-76 

18-31    0-86 

II. 

33-21 

—     41-87 

IL 

36-11 

—     61-16 
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K,0,  MgO.  S0„  NaCl.  H,0.  Total. 

22-23        19-08        57-27  0-41  0-84        9983 

On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  powder  abeorbs  water,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  weight  of  nearly  57  per  cent. ;  the  decomposition  therefore 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  equation  :  2MgSO^,K2S04  (langbein- 
ite)  +  13HjO  =  K2SO^,MgS04,6H20  (picromerite)  +  MgS04,7H20 
(epsomite). 

Langbeinite,  as  isotropic  octahedra,  maj  be  artificallj  produced  by 
fusing  together  magnesium  and  potassium  sulphates  in  the  proper 
proportions.  L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particnlckrly  of  the 
Stassfiirt  Beds.  XIII.  Evaporation  of  Sea  Water  at  25"".  By 
Jacobus  H.  yan't  Hoff  and  W.  Meyerhoffeb  (CAem.  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  76;  from  Sitzungsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  20,  372— 383).— The 
most  recent  and  trustworthy  analyses  of  sea  water  show  that  on  an 
average  1000  parts  contain  NaCJ,  47  ;  KCl,  1-03  ;  MgCJg,  7  36  ;  and 
MgSO^,  3*57.  When  sea  water  is  evaporated  at  25^,  the  salts  separate 
out  in  the  following  order:— (1)  NaCl;  (2)  NaCl  +  MgSO.,7H20  and 
NaCl  +  MgS0^,6H,0;  (3a)  NaCl +  MgS04,6H20  + KOI  and  NaCl  + 
MgSO^,5HjO  +  KOI ;  (36)  NaCl  +  MgS0^,4Hs,0  +  MgOl3,KCl,6HjO ; 
(4)  NaCl  +  MgSO^.4H2O  +  Mg0J„KCl,6HjO  +  MgCl2,6H2O,'andin  the 
following  relative  quantities : 

NaCl.  MgSO^,  KCl.   MgClj.KCl,6HjO.    MgCl» 

1.  94-5 

2.  2-39  1-63 

3a.     0-59  1-42  0-72 

36.     0-60  0-22  1-27 

4.       0-02  0-30  0-07  6-02 

These    quantities,   however,   are   only  obtained  when   the  separate 
crystallisations  are  removed  from  the  mother  liquor.         E.  W.  W. 

Pharmaoosiderite.  By  Ebnald  G.  J.  Hartley  (Mm,  Mag.,  1899, 
12;  152 — 158). — The  formula  of  pharmaoosiderite  is  uncertain  ;  it  is 
based  on  an  analysis  by  Berzelius  (1824),  and  no  analysis  has  since 
been  made.  The  present  analyses  were  made  on  selected  green  crystals 
from  Cornwall;  sp.  gr.  2  798.  A  green  crystal  placed  in  ammonia 
solution  very  soon  becomes  red  throughout  without  alteration  of  the 
optical  characters;  on  placing  such  a  red  crystal  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  green  colour  is  restored  to  the  whole  crystal.  Two 
preliminary  analyses  (I  and  II)  show  a  deficit,  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  potassium.  This  element  is  present 
in  all  the  Cornish  specimens  examined,  but  in  variable  amount  (2*68 
and  41 2  per  cent.  K^G),  and  in  two  specimens  from  Hungary  only 
traces  were  found.  About  10  per  cent,  of  water  is  lost  at  100° ;  at 
130°,  the  crystals  begin  to  turn  brown  and  opaque,  and  about  14*18 
per  cent,  is  lost  (^dHgO  in  the  formula  given  below).  A  complete 
analysis  made  on  another  specimen  is  given  under  III. 

MO5.  PaO,.  FcjO,.  KaO.  HaO.  Total. 

I.  37-53        2-04        39-29  —  1963        98-49 

n.  36-85        2-06        38-81  —        [19-63]       97-35 

IIL  37-16        1-20        37-58        454        18-85        99-33 
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The  ratios  between  the  iron,  arsenic  acid  and  water  are  fairly 
constant,  and  give  the  formula 

3Fe208,2As205,13H20  =  2FeA804,Fe(OH)8,5H20. 
The  potassium  is  assumed  to  replace  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl,  and  the 
formula  is  finally  written  as  2FeA804,Fe[0(H,K)]j,5H20.     L.  J.  S. 

[Ohabazite]  fW)m  North  Carolina.  By  Julius  H.  Pratt  {Jahrh. 
f,  Min.,  1899,  i,  Ref.  229—231 ;  from  Jour,  Eliaha  Mitchell  Set.  Soc, 
1897,  14,  61 — 83).— Analyses  by  C.  Baskerville  are  given  of  the  small 
crystals  of  chabazite  associated  with  wellsite  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  565) 
in  the  Buck  Creek  corundum  mine,  Clay  Co.,  North  Carolina.  The 
simple  and  twinned  rhombohedra  occur  on  felspar,  hornblende  and 
corundum.  The  material  for  aualysiffwas  separated  into  two  portions 
by  means  of  a  heavy  liquid  ;  anal.  I  on  material  of  sp.  gr.  2147 — 2203 ; 
II  of  sp.  gr.  2-203— 2-244. 


SiOj. 

A1,0,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

BaO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

Na,0. 

H,0.     Total. 

I.  45  08 

19-68 

2-00 

7-22 

018 

0-23 

4-34 

8-85 

1800    100  08 

II.  46-15 

20-74 

2-00 

6-92 

0-24 

0-22 

4  10 

3  35 

16-30    10002 

This  variation  in  composition  and  specific  gravity  supports  Strong's 
hypothesis  as  to  the  composition  of  chabazite. 

Other  minerals  from  North  Carolioa,  described  in  this  paper,  have 
already  been  noticed  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  342,  606).  L.  J.  S. 

Constitution  of  Pectolite,  Pyrophyllite,  Hemimorphite  and 
Analcite.  By  Frank  W.  Clarke  and  George  Steiger  {Amer.  J,  Sci.^ 
1899,  [iv],  8,  245 — 257). — In  continuing  the  investigation  of  the 
constitution  of  natural  silicates,  special  importance  is  attached  to  the 
two  following  reactions  :  (1),  when  talc  is  ignited  there  is  a  liberation  of 
one-fourth  of  the  silica  (Abstr.,  1890,  948) ;  this  suggests  that  other 
acid  metasilicates  may  behave  in  a  similar  way  ;  (2),  dry  ammonium 
chloride,  at  its  temperature  of  dissociation,  acts  differently  on  different 
minerals  (Abstr.,  1892,  772). 

Pectolite, — ^The  material  used  in  the  experiments  was  from  Bergen 
Hill,  New  Jersey  ;  analysis  gave  the  results  under  I,  agreeing  with  the 
accepted  formula  HNaCa^SigOj).  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  is 
given  off  below  a  dull  red  heat.  After  igniting  the  mineral,  sodium 
carbonate  solution  takes  up  8-68  per  cent,  of  silica,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
total  amount.  This,  it  is  considered,  indicates  that  the  mineral  is  an 
acid  metasilicate  as  expressed  by  the  above  formula.  Before  ignition, 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  or  even  distilled  water,  has  a  slow,  decom- 
posing action  on  the  mineral,  both  silica  and  bases  being  withdrawn  j 
the  action  is,  however,  not  one  of  simple  solution. 

Pyrophyllite. — The  material  used  was  from  Deep  River,  North 
Carolina,  and  gave  the  results  under  II.  The  empirical  formula, 
AlHSijOg,  is  apparently  that  of  an  acid  metasilicate,  but  after  ignition, 
only  about  2  per  cent,  of  silica  is  liberated.  The  formula  is  therefore 
written  as  OH-AKSi^Og,  that  is,  as  a  basic  salt  of  the  acid  H^SisOg. 
The  mineral  is  very  slightly  attacked  when  heated  with  dry  ammonium 
chloride. 

Hemimorphite, — ^White  material  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  gave 
the  results  under  III.     The  formula  generally  accepted  represent9  the 
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mineral  as  a  basic  metasilicate,  Si03(Zn*OH)2.  Here  the  hydrogen  is 
all  combined  in  one  way,  and  so,  too,  is  the  zinc.  In  all  other  possible 
formnle,  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  zinc,  must  l)e  represented  as 
present  in  at  least  two  modes  of  combination.  Several  experiments 
were  made  with  the  idea  of  extracting  a  definite  fraction  of  the  zinc 
or  water,  but  the  results  were  negative  and  only  tend  to  support  the 
usual  formula.  Water  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  have  very  little 
action  either  before  or  after  ignition  of  the  mineral.  By  heating  with 
dry  ammonium  chloride,  all  the  zinc  is  converted  into  zinc  chloride. 

AnalcUe. — Crystals  from  Wasson's  Bluff  in  Nova  Scotia  gave 
analysis  IV.     The  water  is  lost  as  follows  : 

Temperature.  lOO^  180°.  260*'.  300°.  Low  redness.  Full  redness.  Blast.  Total. 
H5O  per  cent.  0*58      1-16      8-64      157  190  0-11  nil       8-96 

Before  or  after  ignition  very  little  silica  is  extracted  by  sodium  car- 
bonate solution.  Heated  at  350°  with  dry  ammonium  chloride,  about 
half  of  the  sodium  is  converted  into  chloride,  and  ammonia  is  retained ; 
this  ammonia  is  not  given  off  when  the  residue  is  warmed  with  caustic 
sodium  solution.  The  composition  of  the  residue,  after  extracting 
sodium  chloride,  is  given  under  Y,  which  agrees  approximately  with 
H2Na2Al4Sig024,NH3.  This  ammonia  derivative  suggests  that  the 
analcite  formula  should  be  quadrupled,  namely,  Na^Al^Sig024,4H20. 
6.  Friedel  has  previously  shown  that  the  water  of  analcite  may  be 
replaced  by  ammonia  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  481). 

An  excess  of  silica  over  that  required  by  the  accepted  analcite  for- 
mula, NaAlSigOgyHgO,  is  shown  by  analysis  IV  and  by  some  previous 
analyses.  This  is  explained  by  analcite  being,  not  a  metasilicate, 
but  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  tri-silicate,  the  general  formula  being 
NaAlX,  HgO,  where  X  =  nSiO.  +  wSigOg.  This  explains  the  alteration  of 
albite,  NaAlSigOg,  and  nephelite,  NaAlSiO^,  to  analcite.  For  normal 
analcite,  the  formula  is  finally  written  as  Al4Na^(Si04)2(SigOg)2>4H20. 
This  is  written  structurally  to  show  the  relation  between  analcite, 
leucite  and  the  garnet-sodalite  group. 

SiO,    AljO,.     FejO,.     CaO.      Na^O.     HaO.  Total. 

I.  53-34      0-33        —      33-23        9-11       297  ;  MuO,  045  ;  COa,  067     100*10 

IL  64-78    29-16      0  49       —  —       5  35;  TiOj,  0-73;  MgO,  trace  100-46 

III.  24-16  019  012  —        7-95;  ZnO,  67-65  9996 

IV.  57-06    21-48       0-13      016      12*20'     8-96  9999 
V.  62-59    24-34        —        0-18        811       2  32 ;  NH„  2*46                         100*00 

L.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Bocks.  By  Ebnst  A.  WOlping  {Ber,,  1899,  32, 
2214 — 2224). — Analyses  are  given  of  four  samples  of  Keuper  marl 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tubingen ;  some  were  made  by  the  author, 
the  others  by  Dittrich.  The  agreement  is  fairly  close,  except  in  the 
case  of  alumina  and  ferric  and  sodium  oxides.  The  author  separated 
the  iron  and  aluminium  by  running  the  nearly  neutral  solution  of  the 
chlorides  into  excess  of  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  (made  from 
the  metal),  and  found  more  alumina  and  less  ferric  oxide  than  Dittrich, 
who  fused  the  mixed  oxides  with  pure  caustic  soda  in  a  silver  crucible  3 
the  discrepancy  in  the  sodium  is  unexplained. 
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Stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  that  the  reagents  used  in  a  rock- 
analysis,  including  the  distilled  water,  should  he  pure.  C  .F.  B. 

Bxperimental  Petrology.  By  K.  B^ueb  {Jahrh,  f.  Min.,  1899, 
Bail.  Bd.  12,  535 — 580).— In  continuing  the  experiments  of  Doelter 
and  Schmutz  (Ahstr.,  1897,  ii,  54,  329)  on  the  artificial  production  of 
rock*',  the  main  object  has  been  to  test  whether  different  rocks  can 
be  formed  from  the  same  magma.  Powdered  rocks — mica-schist, 
granite,  diorite,  phonolite,  leucite-lava,  nepheline-basalt  and  andesite, 
or  mixtures  having  the  same  composition  as  these — were  fused  in  a 
platinum  crucible  with  various  fluxes.  The  following  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  several  experiments  made.  A  mixture  consisting 
of  mica  schisb,  potassium  fluoride,  sodium  fluoride,  calcium  fluoride, 
sodium  tungstate  and  potassium  tungstate  was  maintained  in  a 
fused  condition  at  1400°  for  two  hours,  in  a  plastic  condition  for 
seven  hours,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  for  five  hours.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  product  resembled  a  mica-andesite,  and  was  seen  to 
contain  plagioclase,  biotite,  augite,  magnetite,  scapolite,  nepheline 
and  glass.  The  same  mica-schist  with  other  fluxes  gave  a  product 
resembling  a  melilite-basalt.  Using  diorite  with  various  fluxes, 
the  products  were  quartz-basalt,  andesite,  melilite-basalt,  mica- 
andesite  and  phonolite-pitchstone.  Phonolite-pitchstone  was  also 
produced  from  mixtures  having  the  compositions  of  granite  and  of 
phonolite.  This  is  tajcen  to  indicate  that  different  rocks  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  magma,  and  vice  versd,  [The  chemical  composition  of 
the  magmas  have,  however,  been  considerably  modified  by  the  large 
amount  of  fluxes  used.] 

Hornblende  was  formed  in  three  of  the  fusions,  whilst  quartz  was 
formed  only  once.  L.  J.  S. 

[Mineral  Analyses].  By  W.  Tarassenko  {Jahrh,  f.  Afin.,  1899, 
i,  Ref.,  458—475  ;  from  Mem.  Kifff  Naturalists'  Soc.  (Russian),  1896, 
15,  1 — 347). — The  following  mineral  analyses  are  given  in  a  petr- 
ological  paper  on  the  gabbro  and  allied  rocks  in  the  districts  of 
Radomysl,  gov.  Volhynia,  and  Shitomir,  gov.  Kieff,  Russia. 

Ortboclase  (microperthite)  in  a  labradorite-rock  from  Poromowka, 
Shitomir  district,  gave  anal.  I ;  the  material  analysed  contained 
spindle-shaped  enclosures  of  plagioclase. 

Labradorite  from  the  same  rock  gave  II  and  III ;  the  former  of 
sp.  gr.  2-692— 2-686;  the  latter  of  sp.  gr.  2-686— 2677;  this 
material  also  contained  spindle-shaped  enclosures,  possibly  of  ortho- 
class. 

Diallage  in  a  labradorite-rock  from  Kamenny  Brod,  Radomysl 
district,  gave  IV  (also  MnO,  trace  j  X,  0  15). 

SiOa.  TiOj.  AI2O3.  FejO,.  PeO.  CaO.  MgO.  K,0.  Na,0.  H2O.  Total. 

I.  62-58  0-59  20-83  —        —  2-10      —     1224  2*08  0-41  lOO'SS 

II.  64-78  0-36  28-16  0*27      0*48  10-35      —      1*46  4-84  0*04  100-78 

III.  66-32  0-28  2816  0-05      062  10*06      —      0*97  6-20  0-08  100-58 

IV.  60U  1-01  1-69  115     15-61  15-10  18-68    —  —  0-65  9916 
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Trap-rook  of  Rooky  Hill,  New  Jersey.  By  Alezandbb 
Hamilton  Phillips  (Amer,  J,  Sei.y  1899,  [iv],  8,  267— 286).— A  dyke 
of  dolerite  in  the  Triassic  strata  at  Eocky  Hill,  New  Jersey,  shows, 
in  its  width  of  half  a  mile,  variations  in  chemical  composition  and  in 
structure.  Analysis  I  is  of  the  microcrystalline  rock  at  the  margins  ; 
III  is  of  the  most  coarsely  crystalline  material  towards  the  centre  of 
the  dyke,  and  II  is  of  an  intermediate  rock.  Analyses  are  also  given 
of  material  separated  from  the  rocks  by  means  of  heavy  solutions. 
rV  and  Y  are  of  the  diallage  from  the  rocks  II  and  III  respectively. 
YI  and  YII  are  of  felspar  (plagioclase)  from  the  rock  II,  the  former 
of  sp.  gr.  >2'69,  and  the  latter  of  sp.  gr.  <2-69.  YIII  and  IX  are 
of  felspar,  sp.  gr.  >2'69  and  <2'69,  from  rock  III;  and  X  is  of 
felspar  (anorthoclase),  of  sp.  gr.  <2'60  from  the  same  rock. 

SiOa.   Ti02.  AlfOs.  FesOs.  FeO.   MnO.     CaO.    MgO.  Na^.  K/).    P^s-  H3O.     Total. 


I. 

61-46  106  18-98  2  66     8*92    — 

10-49 

7-59       4-76 

0-17 

—    101-08 

II. 

50  84  1-66  15*28  2-82  11-17  014 

9-61 

5-81  2-98  1-02 

0-20 

0-26  101-09 

III. 

56-78  1-44  14-88  6"76    927  0-25 

5-26 

1-68  3-43  1-76 

0-36 

0-48  100-64 

IV. 

47-72    —     8-44  6-98  18  34    — 

11-40  12-89  0-86  0-37 

— 

—    100-95 

V. 

48-54    —      6-60  2-77  21-25    — 

10-97 

7-67       8-10 



0-82  100-62 

VI. 

58-84    —    29-80  0-81     —      — 

10-08 

0-28  5-31  1-16 



0-44*101 -22 

VII. 

62-26    —    21-87  0  54     —      — 

6'58 

0-16  7-98  1-20 

— 

0-82  100-85 

VIII. 

66-84    —    17-98  2-6C     —      — 

4-02 

0-48  5-46  1-72 



0-72    99-82 

IX. 

71-68    -    16-02  2-48      —      — 

3-86 

0-12  6-52  1-37 

— 

-    10005 

X. 

66-28    --    16-79  1-60     —      — 

0-71 

0-13  9-76  5-31 

— 

0-49  101-07 

L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Italian  Voloanio  Books.  By  Hsnby  S.  Washington 
(Amer.  J.  Sci„  1899,  [iv],  8,  286— 294).— Five  analyses  are  given  of 
trachytes  from  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  and  from  Ischia.  L.  J.  S. 

Meteorio  Iron  flx>m  Gaperr,  Patagonia.  By  Lazabus  Fletcher 
{Min.  Mag.,  1899,  12,  167— 170).— This  iron  was  known  before  1869 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caperr,  Rio  Senguerr,  Patagonia.  It  weighs 
114  kilograms,  and  measures  48  x  31  x  27  cm.  The  structure  is 
octahedral,  and  the  etched  surface  shows  distinct  Widmanstatten 
figures  with  kamacite,  tsnite  and  plessite.  Schreibersite  is  embedded 
in  the  kamacite.  No  troilite  or  silicate  was  seen.  Sp.  gr.  7*837. 
Analysis  gave : 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

P. 

Cr. 

Cu. 

-    S. 

Total. 

89-87 

9-38 

0-63 

0-24 

trace 

trace 

nil. 

99-97 

In  composition  and  structure,  this  iron  resembles  the  Joel  iron  from 
Atacama.  L.  J.  S. 

GUftonite  and  Tsenite  in  the  Youndegfin  Meteorio  Iron.  By 
LA25AEUS  Fletchbb  (ifin.  Mag.,  1899, 12,  171— 174).— Cliftonite  is  the 
name  given  by  the  author  to  cubic  crystals  of  graphitic  carbon  obtained 
from  the  meteoric  iron  found  in  1884  in  the  subnlistriot  of  Toundegin, 
Western  Australia.  From  a  fragment  weighing  8*32  grams,  three  milli- 
grams of  cliftonite  were  isolated  (Abstr.,  1888,  30).  More  recently,  a 
larger  mass  (97*25  grams)  of  the  same  iron  was  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  no  cliftonite  was  seen.    The  cliftonite  is  tbQre- 
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fore  localised  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  mass,  and  not  uniformly 
^distributed  through  it. 

During  the  solution  of  the  iron,  thin,  lustrous,  black  plates  (total 
weight,  0*0870  gram)  were  set  free  ;  they  appeared  to  be  an  alloy  of 
nickel  and  iron  belonging  to  the  tsenite  group.  After  being  kept  for 
eleven  years  in  a  weighing  tube,  the  material  had  increased  in  weight 
and  altered  in  character  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  magnetic 
iron  oxide  on  the  surface.  Sp.  gr.  6 '75.  An  analysis  shows  the 
material  to  be  taenite,  with  the  composition  :  Fe,  61-87 ;  Ni(Oo),  38-13. 
Phosphorus,  copper  and  magnesium  were  also  present  in  small 
amount.  L.  J.  S. 

Fluorine  in  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  By 
Antonio  J.  Ferbeiba  da  Silya  and  Alberto  dAguiar  {BulL  Soe. 
Chim,,  1899,  [iii],  21,  887—890.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  501,  602, 
675). — The  general  question  of  the  presence  and  detection  of  fluorine 
in  mineral  waters  is  discussed.  The  Campilho  spring  at  Vidago  has 
been  found  by  one  of  the  authors  to  contain  fluorine  equivalent  to 
0*000942  gram  of  sodium  fluoride  per  litre,  a  result  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  Gerez  spring  (0*02288)  and 
for  the  Spanish  mineral  waters  of  Lugo  (0*0242)  and  Guitiriz  (0*0234). 
According  to  Gil,  the  presence  of  fluorine  in  many  alkaline  and 
sulphurous  waters  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  tests  usually  applied  for  this  element  depend  on  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  fluoride,  whereas,  since  silica  or  silicates  are  also  commonly 
present,  it  is  rather  silicon  fluoride  which  is  produced  and  should  be 
sought  for.  N.  L. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Autodigestion  of  the  Pancreas.  By  S.  PfOebingeb  {Virchow's 
Arckiv,  1899, 168,  126— 147).— Previous  authors  have  called  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  self-digestion  being  a  cause  of  pancreatic  cysts 
and  necroses.  Chiari  {Zeit.  Heilk,  1896,  17),  in  particular,  has  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pancreas  is  often  found  partially 
digested  after  death,  and  he  considers  that  this  may  begin  in  the  last 
hours  of  life.  The  present  investigation  confirms  Chiari's  views ;  it 
contains  records  of  a  hundred  autopsies ;  the  pancreas  was  examined 
microscopically,  and  evidence  of  digestive  necrosis  was  found  in  forty- 
five,  and  this  was  very  marked  in  eleven  cases.  The  conditions  of  the 
patients  (age,  diseaee,  &c,)  appear  to  be  as  varied  where  such  necrosis 
is  found  as  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  found.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Arginine  on  the  Tryptio  Digestion  of  Proteid.  By 
D.  Laweoff  {ZeiL  physiol  Chem.y  1899,  28,  303— 306).— The  presence 
of  arginine  is  helpful  to  the  tryptic  digestion  of  proteid.  This  appears 
to  be  connected  with  its  alkalinity ;  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  acts  similarly.     Arginine,  like  sodium  carbonate,  aids  the 
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emalsification  of  fats ;  excess  of  argimnoy  as  of  sodiam  carbonate,  is 
harmful.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Fluorine  in  Tooth-  and  Bone^ash.  By  Heinbich  Habms 
(Eeit.  Biol.,  1899,  38,  487 — 498).— Fresenius'  method  with  certain 
small  modifications  is  well  adapted  for  the  detection  of  quite  minimal 
quantities  of  fluorine.  The  amount  of  fluorine  in  bones  and  teeth  as 
given  by  Camot,  T.  Wilson,  and  Gabriel  is  much  too  great.  The 
amount  varies  from  0*022  to  0*005  per  cent.  The  variations  in  the 
amount  of  fluorine,  as  compared  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  ash, 
which  are  fairly  constant,  show  that  the  fluorine  is  not  chemically 
combined  with  these,  but  is  rather  an  accessory  constituent ;  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  presence  in  the  bone  of  microscopic  crystals  of 
calcium  fluoride.  W.  D.  H. 

Ck>mposition  of  the  Ceurtilage  of  the  Shckrk.  By  Qustav  vok 
BuKGE  (Zeit,  physioL  Chem.,  1899,  28,  300— 302).— The  cartilage 
removed  from  the  fish  Scymnua  borecUis,  which  had  been  packed  in 
ice,  gave  the  following  analytical  results :  water,  92*8  per  cent. ; 
organic  material,  5*9  ;  inorganic  material,  1*3. 

Of  the  inorganic  material,  sodium  and  chlorine  were  the  most 
abundant  constituents  ;  details  are  also  given  of  the  other  inorganic 
constituents. 

Petersen  and  Soxhlet  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1873,  [ii],  7,  181)  state  that  the 
fresh  cartilage  contains  16*7  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride;  their 
specimen,  however,  had  been  packed  in  salt.  W.  D.  H. 

Substances  present  in  the  Ldver  which  are  converted  into 
Sugar  by  Acids.  By  Josef  Seegen  {Chem.  OerUr.,  1899,  ii,  58 ; 
from  Centr.  FhysioL,  13,  115—120.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  619).— 
After  liver-eztract  has  been  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  more 
sugar  is  found  than  corresponds  with  the  sugar  and  glycogen 
contained  in  the  extract.  The  substance  prepared  from  liver- 
eztract  by  means  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  contains  nitrogen,  reduces 
alkaline  copper  solutions,  and,  when  heated  with  acids,  yields  a  sugar 
with  reducing  properties,  but  the  quantity  so  obtained  is  far  too  little 
to  account  for  the  excess  of  sugar  formed  from  the  extract  by  acid, 
hence  the  liver  must  contain  yet  another  compound  which  is  easily 
converted  into  sugar.  The  carbohydrate  groups  of  the  albumin  are 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  liver  in  such  a  way  that 
they  easily  form  sugar  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

E.  W.  W. 

Amount  of  Urea  in  the  Liver.  By  Rudolf  Gottlieb  {Chem. 
C&mr.,  1899,1, 1298  ;  from  Arch,  expt.  Path.  Pharm.,  42,  238—249).— 
See  this  vol.,  ii,  57. 

Human  Bile.  By  Bichasd  von  Zetnek  (Chsm.  CerUr,,  1899,  ii, 
213— -214 ;  from  Wien.  Min.  Woch.,  12,  568— 569).— The  quantity 
of  bile  secreted  in  a  day  amounts  to  300 — 400  grams,  containing 
7 — 12  grams  of  solid  matter ;  it  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  a  sp.  gr. 
1*011 — 1*012.     The  bile  pigments  are  completely  precipitated  by  basic 
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lead .  acetate,  but  only  partially  by  the  normal  salt ;  the  bile  acids, 
mucin,  and  the  colouring  matter  are  thrown  down  by  saturating  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  Only  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed  by  super- 
saturating with  magnesium  sulphate.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  gives  an  amorphous  precipitate  and  the  liquid  becomes  deep  green 
and  gradually  deposits  the  bile  acids.  Bile  gives  a  yellow  coloration 
with  alkalis  ;  this  is  shown  best  by  samples  which  have  become  of  a 
greenish  tinge  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
means  of  alcohol,  when  rubbed  with  glycerol,  is  capable  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar,  but  does  not  digest  albumin.  The  bile  secreted  by 
the  patient  during  each  hour  of  a  day  was  examined  and  found  to  be 
of  a  sp.  gr.  1*011  and  to  contain  in  1000  parts,  21*88  of  solids,  2*39 
of  mucin,  13*8  of  alkali  salts  of  the  bile  acids,  8'96  of  soluble  salts, 
and  0*23  of  insoluble  salts.  Another  sample  had  a  sp.  gr.  1*012 
and  yielded  30*76  of  solids,  2*087  of  mucin,  18*31  of  alkali  salts  of 
the  bile  acids,  0*78  of  lecithin,  2*307  of  cholesterol  and  fat,  9*10  of 
soluble  salts,  0*31  of  insoluble  salts,  0*054  of  ammonia  and  trimethyl- 
amine,  and  2*087  of  acid  ethereal  extract.  On  one  day  when  336*73 
grams  of  bile  were  secreted,  the  solid  residue  amounted  to  10*69  grams ; 
the  amounts  of  the  former*per  hour  varied  from  2*01  to  30*25  grams, 
and  of  the  latter  from  0  054  to  0*99  gram.  The  ash  is  principally 
made  up  of  sodium  chloride,  the  insoluble  portion  containing  traces  of 
iron  and  copper. 

By  adding  zinc  chloride  and  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  very  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  bile,  a  green  coloration  is  formed  in  ^ — 1  hour, 
and  the  liquid  shows  a  characteristic  band  in  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  about  650  fi/A  wave-length.  Human  urine  containing  bile 
pigments  and  bilirubin  also  give  this  reaction.  E.  W.  W. 

Degradation  of  Caffeine  in  the  Organism  of  the  Dog.  By 
Martin  KrCger  {Ber,,  1899,  32,  2818— 2824).— On  administering 
50*5  grams  of  caffeine  during  a  period  of  20  days  to  a  dog  which  was 
fed  exclusively  on  flesh,  there  was  found  in  the  urine  excreted  during 
this  period  7*4  grams  of  4 : 6-dimethylxanthine  (theophylline),  6*6 
grams  of  unchanged  caffeine,  4*61  grams  of  4*methylxanthine,  1*9 
grams  of  1 : 4-dimethylxanthine  (theobromine),  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  1  : 6-dimethylxanthine  (paraxan thine) — per  100  grams  of 
caffeine  orginally  administered.  For  the  method  of  separation  adopted, 
the  original  paper  should  be  consulted.  The  results  obtained  show 
that  all  three  methyl  groups  of  caffeine  are  attacked  simultaneously, 
and  that  the  group  in  position  1  offers  least  resistance  to  elimination  ; 
BO  that  theophylline  is  the  principal  initial  degradation  product  of 
caffeine,  just  as  4-methylxanthine  is  the  principal  product  in  the  case 
of  theobromine  (KrUger  and  Schmidt,  following  abstract).  The  small 
quantity  of  theobromine  obtained,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Kriiger 
and  Schmidt's  results,  explains  why  heteroxanthine  (1-methylxanthine) 
is  not  formed  by  the  degradation  of  caffeine,  and  suggests  that  the 
4-methylxanthine  isolated  owes  its  origin  to  theophylline  rather  than 
to  theobromine.  It  is  pointed  out  that  theophylline  and  theobromine 
have  hitherto  never  been  isolated  in  the  animal  organism,  but  only 
from  plant  extracts.  W.  A,  D. 
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Decomposition  of  Theobromine,  Pcu'azanthine,  and4-Metliyl- 
xanthine  in  the  Animal  Orgcuiiem.  By  Mabtik  KrOger  and 
Paul  Schmidt  {Ber,,  1899,  32,  2677—2682.  Compare  Albanese, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  777). — Bondzyiiski  and  Gottlieb's  experiments  (Abstr., 
1895,  i,  434)  have  been  repeated.  Theobromine,  when  introduced 
into  the  bodies  of  dogs  or  rabbits,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  partly  in 
an  unaltered  condition,  but  mainly  as  1-  and  4-methylxanthine.  Para- 
xanthine  is  converted  in  the  body  of  rabbits  into  6-methylxanthine, 
identical  with  that  found  in  human  urine.  Neither  1-meihylxanthine 
nor  xanthine  could  be  isolated. 

Although  theobromine  is  converted  into  1-methylxan thine  in  the 
animal  system,  attempts  to  obtain  xanthine  from  4-methylxanthine 
were  abortive. 

The  separation  of  the  purine  derivatives  from  urea  was  accomplished 
by  precipitating  them  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  copper 
sulphate ;  the  purine  derivatives  obtained  from  the  copper  precipitate 
were  treated  with  manganese  peroxide  in  dilute  acetic  acid  solution 
in  order  to  destroy  uric  acid  (compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  699). 

J.  J.  S. 

Intestinal  Absorption  and  Saline  Cathartics.  By  George  B. 
Wallace  and  Arthur  R.  Oushny  (PflUger's  Archiv,  1899,  77, 
202—209.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  442).— Hober  {ibid.,  74,  346) 
describes  the  absorption  of  saline  solutions  in  the  small  intestine  as 
depending  on  purely  physical  factors.  This  theory  is  opposed  to  the 
results  previously  published  by  the  authors ;  the  present  paper  re- 
states their  views,  and  adds  some  further  confirmatory  experiments. 

W.  D.  H. 

Passage  into  the  Urine  of  Chloroform  administered  by 
Inhalation.  By  Dioscoride  Vitali  {UOrosi,  1899,  22, 145—148).— 
From  the  results  of  tests  made  on  the  urine  of  four  patients  before 
and  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  chloroform  does  not  pass  into  the  urine.  The  presence  in  the 
urine  of  organic  chlorine  compounds  produced  from  the  chloroform 
could  not  be  detected.  T.  H.  P. 

Bzcretion  in  Blood-fi*ee  and  in  Fcusting  Frogs.  By  Waolaw 
VON  MoRACZEWSKi  {PflUger's  Archiv,  1899,77,  290— 310).— The  excreta 
from  a  number  of  normal  fasting  frogs  kept  in  a  clean  vessel  were 
collected,  and  in  them  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  ammonia, 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  were  estimated.  The 
results  are  given  in  full  and  compared  with  what  occurs  in  frogs 
whose  blood  had  been  replaced  by  an  i80H)smotic  solution  of  sodium 
chloride ;  in  these  animals,  which  often  live  a  considerable  time,  the 
metabolic  changes  are  slow  as  evidenced  by  the  reduction  in  the 
various  substances  excreted  and  mentioned  above.  When  sodium 
nitrate  is  used  instead,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  high  from  the  ex* 
cretion  of  nitrates,  but  the  amount  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  high 
also.  Sodium  acetate  is  more  fatal.  Sodium  sulphate  raises  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen,  but  the  other  aubstanoes  are  diminished,  as  when 
aodiom  chloride  is  used. 
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If  a  urea  solution  is  substituted  for  the  blood,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  of  some  of  the  other  substances  also. 
If  sugar  solution  is  used,  the  frogs  stand  it  exceedingly  well ;  all  ex- 
cretion diminishes  except  that  of  calcium ;  this  probably  depends  on 
the  ready  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate  in  solutions  of  sugar. 

Frogs  can  stand  considerable  dilution  of  their  blood  without 
interference  with  nitrogenous  metabolism.  W.  D.  H. 

Pat  of  Normal  €«id  of  Degenerated  He€irt  Muscle.  By  W. 
LiNDEMANN  {ZeU.  BioL,  1899,  38,  405— 41 8).— The  question  always 
arises  in  connection  with  fatty  degeneration,  whether  the  fat  is  pro- 
duced from  proteid  in  the  cells,  or  whether  it  has  been  merely  trans- 
ported from  other  parts  and  stored  there.  The  comparison  of  the 
heart-fat  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  mostly  from  cases  of  ansemia, 
with  that  in  normal  hearts,  and  with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
appears  to  support  the  former  view.  The  following  table  summarises 
the  results  obtained  :  column  1  gives  the  acid  number,  column  2  the 
saponification  number;  column  3  the  iodine  number,  and  column  4 
the  Reichert-Meissl  number. 

1. 

Degeneration  fat      18*35 

Normal  heart  fat      7*3 

Kidney  and  subcutaneous  fat ...     3*76 

The  degeneration  fat,  in  its  high  saponification  number  and  large 
percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  resembles  butter  fat  and  the  fat  in 
the  so-called  tears  of  marine  mammalia.  W.  D.  H. 

[Physiological  Action  of]  Aoetonedicarboxylic  Acid  and  Citric 
Acid.  By  Luigi  Sabbatani  {Ohem,  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  22 — 23;  from 
AtU  EecU.  Accad,  Torino,  34). — Experiments  od  dogs  and  rabbits  show 
that  the  stupefying  effect  of  acetone  is  not  shared  by  citric,  acetone- 
dicarboxylic,  or  acetoacetic  acids,  which  are  only  injurious  in  large 
doses.  When  aoetonedicarboxylic  acid  is  administered  to  healthy 
animals,  it  is  partly  decomposed  in  the  stomach  with  liberation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  but  only  very  small  quantities  of  acetone  or  of  un- 
changed acid  are  found  in  the  urine.  Oitric  acid,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, does  not  yield  ketonic  acids,  or  at  most  traces  which  escape 
detection  in  the  urine. 

Acetone  may  be  separated  from  acetoacetic  acid,  ethyl  acetoacetate 
and  acetonedicarboxylic  acid  by  the  following  method.  Insoluble 
bromine  compounds,  such  as  ethyl  aa-dibromoacetate,  pentabromo- 
acetone,  &c.,  are  precipitated  from  the  urine  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid 
by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  water  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
remain  12  hours.  The  acetone  itself  is  not  attacked,  and  is  distilled 
from  the  filtrate  after  removing  the  excess  of  bromine  by  means  of 
powdered  iron.  Its  amount  is  then  determined  by  means  of  Lieben's 
method  of  conversion  into  iodoform.  The  amount  of  acetone,  together 
with  that  derived  from  the  ketonic  acids,  is  similarly  estimated  in  the 
liquid  obtained  by  directly  distilling  a  second  portion  of  the  acidified 
urine.  Acetoacetic  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  ethyl  acetoacetate, 
or  acetonedicarboxylic  acid  by  this  method.  E.  W.  W. 
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[Effect  of  Mineral  and  Nitrogenous  Nutritive  Matters  on 
the  Fermenting  Capacity  of  Yeasts.]  By  B.  Kusserow  (Bied. 
Ceriir,,  1899,  28,  630—632;  from  BrennereirZeit.,  1897,  14,  Nos. 
318—320;  and  Cenir.  Bakt.  Farasit.,  1898,  4,  ii,  154).— Addition 
of  superphosphate,  potassium  phosphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  yeast  in  had  mash-material.  Yeast 
distilleries  should  employ  lower  mash  temperatures,  to  avoid  separation 
of  proteids  with  phosphates ;  in  thick  mash  distilleries,  the  temperatures 
should  he  higher  in  order  to  separate  froth-producing  proteids,  and  to 
convert  peptones  and  alhumoses,  as  far  as  possible,  into  amides. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Yeast.  By  Carl  Bottinqsr  {Chem.  Zeii.,  1899, 23,  313  and  645).— 
Solutions  of  grape  sugar  (5 — 6  per  cent.)  to  which  yeast  was  added 
were  treated  with  lime  (0*25  to  2  per  cent.),  with  copper  sulphate 
(0-17 — 1  per  cent.),  and  with  both  substances  together.  In  every  case, 
there  was  a  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  sugar  in  a  few  days, 
either  with  or  without  evolution  of  gas.  With  glycollic  acid  (0'33  per 
cent.)  all  the  sugar  fermented  with  abundant  liberation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  With  glyozylic  acid,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  was 
only  slight  and  soon  ceased ;  further  addition  of  yeast  induced  renewed 
libation  of  gas,  and  in  30  days  nearly  half  of  the  sugar  was  re- 
covered; oxalic  acid  was  found  to  be  present.  Pyruvic  acid  acts 
similarly  to,  but  less  energetically  than,  glyoxylic  acid,  and  gives  rise 
to  an  intense  odour  of  Lotvs.  Further  experiments  were  nuide  with 
paraldehyde,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  benzaldehyde,  tartaric,  citric,  and 
oxalic  acids. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  sugar  on  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  it 
was  found  that  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar  delayed  the 
production  of  mould.  In  both  cases,  evolution  of  gas  was  very  limited, 
and  on  distilling  on  the  20th  day,  there  was  only  enough  alcohol 
produced,  both  with  and  without  sugar,  to  allow  of  detection  by  the 
iodoform  test.     The  effect  of  sugar  was  rather  physical  than  chemical. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

A  Sugar  Bacterium.  By  H.  Mabshall  Ward  and  Joseph  Bby- 
MOLDS  Green  (Proc.Roy,  Soc,  1899, 66,65 — 84). — The  bacterium  occurs 
along  with  at  least  one  yeast  in  a  mixture  of  organisms  said  to  have 
come  from  Madagascar,  where  it  occurs  as  an  *<  excrescence  on  the 
sugar  cane."  The  clumps  induce  vigorous  fermentation  in  sugar 
solutions  (15 — 20  per  cent.),  liberating  relatively  enormous  amounts  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  some  acid;  oxygen  is  not  necessary  in  any 
quantity. 

The  bacterium  will  practically  only  grow  in  presence  of  sugar,  and 
only  certain  sugars  are  suitable  :  sucrose  (after  undergoing  inversion) 
is  far  the  best,  Invulose  is  utilised  to  a  slight  extent,  and  dextrose  is 
not  a  favourable  medium.     Dextrin,  maltodextrin,  maltose,   lactose, 
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and  soluble  starch  are  all  unsuitable  or  useless.  Negative  results  were 
also  obtained  with  glycerol  and  yeast  extract,  starch  treated  with 
diastase,  potato,  carrot,  and  milk. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  r6le  of  the  bacterium  and  the 
yeasts  respectively  in  the  fermentation  produced  by  the  mixed  organisms, 
a  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  which  different  solutions 
(such  as  sucrose,  a  mixture  of  sucrose  and  IsBvulose,  dextrose,  ^.)  were 
sown  with  pure  cultures  of  (1)  the  yeast,  (2)  the  bacterium,  (3)  the 
yeast  and  bacterium  separately,  and  (4)  the  yeast  and  bacterium  as 
ordinarily  associated.  It  was  found  that  production  of  alcohol  was 
due  to  the  yeast  alone,  the  bacterium  being  without  influence.  The 
acid  (acetic  and  succinic)  was  produced  mainly  by  the  bacterium  ;  of 
the  two  acids  relatively  more  acetic  acid  was  produced  by  the  bacterium 
than  succinic  acid.  In  sucrose,  and  in  dark  brown  sugar  containing 
liBvulose,  the  conjoint  organism  produced  less  acids  than  the 
bacterium  alone,  whilst  in  dextrose  the  contrary  was  the  case. 

The  presence  of  the  bacterium  is  of  no  advantage,  but  rather 
disadvantageous  to  the  yeast,  whilst  the  yeast  is  of  use  to  the  bacterium 
in  excreting  nitrogenous  food.  The  bacterium  does  not  affect  alcohol 
like  ordinary  acetifying  organisms,  and  seems  to  act  directly  on  the 
sugar  with  production  of  acid,  the  immediate  antecedent  of  which  is 
probably  bevulose. 

In  sucrose,  the  bacterium  produces  a  viscous  material  containing 
two  carbohydrates  in  many  respects  similar  to,  but  not  quite  identical 
with,  Scheibler's  dextran.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Permcuient  Forms  of  Nitric  and  Nitrous  Organisms.  By 
Alfred BEDDiEs((7A«m.  J^(St7.,1899,23,645 — 647). — Sterilised  solutions 
containing  the  nutritive  substances  present  in  manure  heaps,  the  percen- 
tage of  nitrogen  being  raised  to  3  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  in  which  the  alkalinity  was  made  suitable  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  or  of  phosphoric  acid,  were  inoculated  with  soil. 
After  being  kept  for  several  weeks  in  diffused  light  at  20 — 25°,  the 
cultures  in  which  nitrification  was  complete  were  employed  for  inocu- 
lating a  fresh  nutritive  substance  containing  1  per  cent,  of  a  strong 
solution  of  humus  and  0*25  per  cent,  of  sodium  silicate. 

Cultivations  of  nitrifying  organisms  prepared  in  this  manner  proved 
to  be  much  less  sensitive  than  those  obtained  by  Winogradsky  in 
absence  of  organic  matter.  Four  stable  varieties  of  nitric  and  three 
varieties  of  nitrous  bacteria  were  isolated.  The  strongest  form  of  the 
nitric  bacterium  resisted  the  action  of  steam  at  100°  for  2  minutes  ; 
and  one  form  of  nitrous  bacterium  lived  for  1  minute  in  steam  at  100°. 
Nitric  and  nitrous  bacteria  can  be  cultivated  together  and  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  an  inoculating  material  was  prepared 
by  drying  previously  sterilised  calcareous  soil  to  which  both  forms  had 
been  added. 

Pot  experiments  are  described  in  which  grasses  and  cereals  were 
grown  in  sterilised  sand  to  which  sterilised  humus,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  minerals  were  added,  with  and  without  the  addition  of 
the  inoculating  material.  With  inoculation,  the  growth  was  stronger  and 
more  luxuriant. 
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Evidence  was  obtained  that,  in  presence  of  an  abundance  of  nitrifying 
organisms,  denitrification  is  hindered  and  there  is  no  loss  of  free 
nitrogen.  When,  however,  denitrifying  organisms  predominate,  the 
nitrifying  bacteria  are  injured,  especially  if  aeration  is  limited. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

(termination  of  the  Ocu^ob  Bean  (Oeratonia  Siliqua) :  Pro- 
duction of  Mannose  by  a  Soluble  Ferment.  By  Emile  Boubquelot 
and  Henri  Hi&bisset  (Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  614-— 616).— In  the 
germination  of  the  carob  bean,  a  soluble  ferment  is  produced  which 
acts  on  the  albumin  in  the  seed  and  produces  fi*om  it  mannose  and 
galactose.  Since  saliva  does  not  act  on  this  albumin,  it  follows  that 
the  ferment  in  question  is  distinct  from  diastase.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  production  of  mannose  by  a  soluble  ferment  (compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  i,  839,  968).  0.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Ansdsthetic  Vapours  on  the  Vitality  of  Dry  and 
Moist  Seeds.  By  Henri  Coupin  {Campt.  rend,,  1899,  129, 
661 — 562). — ^The  germinating  power  of  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  clover 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  exposure,  in  the  dry  state,  to  the  satu- 
rated vapour  of  ether  or  chloroform  for  680  hours.  These  liquids 
may  therefore  be  safely  used  for  the  destruction  of  insects  in  grain, 
and  are  to  be  preferred  tocarbon  disulphide,  which  has  an  injurious  action 
on  some  seeds,  such  as  wheat.  Experiments  with  white  lupin,  purple 
clover,  hairy  spring  vetch,  buckwheat,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  hemp 
show  that  moist  seeds  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
ansBsthetics.  In  an  atmosphere  containing  1  c.c.  of  ether  per  10  litres, 
germination  takes  place  as  usual;  with  a  larger  quantity  of  ether,  growth 
is  more  or  less  retarded,  purple  clover  being  the  most  resistant  of  the 
seeds  examined,  and  with  3'7  c.c.  of  ether  per  10  litres  all  the  seeds 
are  killed,  and  will  not  germinate  even  when  removed  from  the  action 
of  the  ether  and  washed  well  with  water.  N.  L. 

Absorption  of  Water  and  Dissolved  Substances  by  the 
Stems  of  Plants.  By  :^milb  Bb^al  {Arm,  Agran.,  1899,  26, 
449—458). — ^The  absorption  of  different  substances  by  plants  was 
effected  by  inserting  in  the  stems  glass  tubes  drawn  out  to  a  suitable 
size,  containing  the  solutions. 

Whilst  nitrates  can  accumulate  in  plants,  it  was  found  that  ammonium 
salts,  although  absorbed,  are  soon  converted  into  other  substances. 
Nitrates  accumulated  abundantly  in  the  stems,  but  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  roots.  Potassium  humate  was  absorbed  by  lupins,  and 
was  afterwards  visible  when  the  stems  were  cut  open.  In  the  case  of 
maize,  it  was  observed  that  absorption  of  potassium  humate  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  nitrates  present.  Potassium  humate,  in  con- 
junction with  ammonium  phosphate,  diminished  the  amount  of  nitrate 
in  amaranth  without  causing  its  entire  disappearance  ;  in  the  case  of 
lupins,  all  the  pre-existing  nitrate  disappeared.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Food-stufib  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Plane-tree  and  their 
Migration  during  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Leaves.  By 
G.  M.  Tucker  and  BkrnhardTollbks  {Ber.,  1899,  32, 2676—2583).— 
The  leaves  examined  were  picked  at  intervals  during  the  summer ;  600 
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being  taken  on  each  occasion ;  to  obtain  comparable  results,  only  the 
two  oldest  leaves  on  any  one  twig  were  selected.  After  weighing 
and  measuring  the  surface  of  an  average  sample,  the  leaves  were 
dried,  burnt,  and  the  ash  analysed,  the  constituents  determined 
being  SiO„  FejOj  +  AljOg,  OaO,  MgO,  P3O5,  SO3,  K^O,  NagO,  CI, 
and  N. 

The  results  show  that  the  weight  and  also  the  amount  of  ash  of  the 
leaves  increased  until  the  leaves  died,  and  then  slightly  decreased. 
The  amounts  of  silica  and  lime  show  a  similar  behaviour,  but  the 
chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  show  a  continuous  increase,  leaves  plucked 
in  November  containing  three  times  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  those 
plucked  in  June.  Those  constituents  regarded  as  the  more  important 
food-stuffs  show  a  quite  different  behaviour  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  potash  inci'ease  very  slightly  until  the  leaves  die,  after  which  they 
diminish  to  less  than  half  their  original  amounts.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  steadily  falls,  having  at  the  end  a  value  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  initial  value. 

Young  leaves  gathered  in  November  show  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  the  amounts  of 
which  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  loss  in  these  constituents 
suffered  by  the  older  leaves  after  death ;  any  backward  motion  of 
these  food-stuffs  from  the  leaves  to  the  stem  or  wood  of  the  twigs  the 
authors  regard  as  of  small  amount. 

Comparative  experiments  with  leaves  protected  from  rain  and  others 
non-protected  show  that  rain  has  little,  if  any,  washing-out  action  on 
the  food  stuffs  of  the  leaves.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Beplacement  of  Potassium  Salts  by  Rubidium  Salts  in 
Lower  Fungi.  By  Oscar  Lobw  {BUd  Centr,,  1899,  28,  646—647  ; 
from  Bot  Centr.,  1898,  74,  202—205).— Whilst  the  author  has  shown 
that  rubidium  can  take  the  place  of  potassium  in  puti*efaction  bacteria, 
yeast,  and  PenidUium,  the  results  of  GUnther's  experiments  indicate 
that  such  substitution  can  take  place  to  some  extent  in  Botrytia 
einerea,  but  not  in  Bhizopus  nigricans.  The  experiments  now  described 
confirm  Giinther's  observation  that  differences  exist  in  the  case  of 
various  fungi  as  regards  the  power  of  utilising  rubidium. 

BcicilluB  coli  develops  equally  well  in  the  presence  of  rubidium  and 
of  potassium  }  B.  pyoeyaneuB  grows  twice  as  quickly  in  the  presence  of 
potassium  as  with  rubidium.  Cladothrix  failed  to  develop  in  the  presence 
of  rubidium,  whilst  a  moderate  growth  was  obtained  with  potassium 
(the  organic  food  was  1  per  cent,  dextrose  and  0'5  per  cent,  sodium 
acetate).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Yellow  Colouring  Matters  accompanying  Chlorophyll  and 
their  Spectroscopic  Relationa  By  C.  A.  Schunck  {Froe.  Roy. 
Soe.,  1899,  66,  177—186.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  540).--AlcohoUc 
extracts  of  healthy  green  leaves  contain  two  yellow  colouring  matters  : 
(1)  chrysophyll  which  separates  in  lustrous,  red  crystals,  usually  in 
minute  quantities,  and  (2)  an  amorphous  substance  to  which  the 
author  would  restrict  the  name  xanthophyll.  This  is  obtained  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  after  removing  the  chloro- 
phyll by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  and  is  impregnated  with  much 
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fatty  matter.  Another  yellow  colouring  matter  sometimes  occurs 
witu  the  zanthophyll ;  this  gives  no  absorption  bands,  but  only  an 
obscuration  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum. 
Other  yellow  colouring  matters  may  exist,  but  zanthophyll  seems  to 
predominate,  and  is  also  the  principal  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
autumn  leaves. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  chrysophyll  consists  of  three  bands, 
that  of  xanthophyll  of  four  bands,  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
portions.  The  author  concludes  that  the  spectrum  of  crude  chloro- 
phyll (four  bands  in  the  less  refrangible  region  and  three  in  the 
violet)  are  due  to  chlorophyll  alone,  and  not,  as  usually  supposed,  in 
part  to  the  accompanying  yellow  colouring  matters.  Phyllocyanin 
and  phyllozanthin  have  bands  in  positions  identical  with  the  three 
chlorophyll  bands  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.      N.  H.  J.  M. 

Wheat.  By  Gboboe  B.  Fbankfobtbb  and  E.  P.  Harding  {J,  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1899,  21,  758— 769).— The  germ  of  wheat  was  found  to 
contain  on  the  average  11*6  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  is 
0-9292  at  IS"" and  09374  at  (P.  At  0"",  the  oil  is  a  cloudy  semi-solid, 
at  15°  it  is  milky,  and  at  100°  it  becomes  reddish-brown.  When 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  increases  slightly  in  weight 
during  the  first  45  days,  and  loses  rather  more  during  the  next  30  days. 
The  index  of  refraction  of  the  oil  when  purified  is  1*48325,  1*47936, 
and  1*47447  at  20°,  30°,  and  40°  respectively.  As  regards  solubility, 
1  gram  of  the  oil  dissolves  in  1  c.c.  of  ether,  1  c.c.  of  chloroform, 
30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  250  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
saponification  value,  according  to  KQttstorfer's  method,  is  188*83  mg. 
of  KOH  to  1  gram  of  oil.  Iodine  number  (Hiibl)  115*64.  Acid 
value,  40*7.  Five  determinations  of  glycerol  gave  an  average  per- 
centage of  7*35.  The  oil  contains  2*0  per  cent,  of  lecithin  and  2*47 
(mean  of  5  analyses)  of  paracholesterol.  The  elaidin  method  gave 
1*8  and  2*2  per  cent,  of  paracholesteroL  N.  H.  J.  M. 

OonstitaentB  of  Ohicory.  By  Jules  Wolff  {Chem.  CetUr.,  1899, 
ii,  211—212 ;  from  Arm.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  4,  157—162,  187—193). 
— The  root  of  Ciehorwm  IrUyhua  contains  inulin,  eO^H^oOg  -f  H^O,  but 
no  starch.  The  inulin  obtained  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  root 
by  precipitating  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol  has  a  specific  rotatory 
power  [o]d  -36*57°  (Lescoeur  and  Morelle)  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  It  is  completely  inverted  by  boiling  for  20  minutes 
with  5  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  IsBvnlose  formed  may  be 
estimated  by  reduction  or  polarimetrically.  An  optically  inactive 
sugar,  Icswdin  or  9ynarUhro8ey  which  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution, 
is  also  present,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  dextrose 
and  IflBvulose.  Chicory  only  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  sugar 
which  reduces  Fehling's  solution  directly,  and  this  is  probably  Isevu- 
lose  derived  from  the  inulin.  The  sugars  are  practically  unchanged 
by  drying  the  root,  but  by  roasting,  the  quantity  of  reducing  sugars 
which  consist  mainly  of  IflBvulose  with  some  dextrose  is  increased,  a 
large  portion  of  the  inulin  is  changed,  and  caramel  and  dextrin  are 
formed. 

The  inulin  contained  in  chicory  may  possibly  be  of  use  as  a  food  in 
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cases  of  diabetes.  The  fresh  root  contains  about  13 — 15  per  cent,  and 
commercial  chicory  from  about  11 — 16  per  cent,  of  inulin«  Analyses 
of  the  fresh  root,  the  dried  material,  and  samples  of  commercial 
chicory  are  quoted.  £.  W.  W. 

OonstituentB  of  Flores  Kosso.  By  Iwak  L.  Kondakoff  {Arch. 
Pharm.,  1899,  237,  481 — 493). — An  historical  account  of  previous 
investigations,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  following  abstract 
(compare  especially,  Fluckiger  and  Buri,  Abstr.,  1875,  468 ;  Levin, 
Diss,,  St.  Petersburg,  1892:  Leichsenring,  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  424; 
Daccomo  and  Malagnini,  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  158).  0.  F.  B. 

Kossin  or  Taeniin  of  Pavesi  and  V^e.  By  IwakL.  Kondakoff 
and  N.  Sohatz  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1899,  237,  493— 507).— i^forw  Kasso, 
the  female  flowers  of  Hagenia  ahyssimcOt  are  used  as  a  vermifuge  ;  the 
sample  examined  contained  moisture  10*5  and  ash  10*3  per  cent. 
The  flowers  were  jtreated  with  lime,  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  water, 
after  the  method  of  Pavesi  {Jowm.  Pharm.  d^Amsrs,  1858,  472)  and 
Y6e  {Nsws  Eep.  Pharm.,  8,  325) ;  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off  from 
the  extract,  and  the  residue  decomposed  with  acetic  acid,  when  kossin 
separated.  When  a  solution  of  kossin  in  cold  acetic  acid  or  in 
alcohol  is  allowed  to  remain,  crystals  of  kosin  separate.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  kosin  in  caustic  alkalis  is  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid,  or  a 
solution  in  baryta  water  decomposed  with  carbon  dioxide,  an 
amorphous  variety  of  kosin,  melting  at  142^,  separates;  probably 
kossin  contains  a  good  deal  of  this. 

The  ethereal  extract  of  another  sample  of  the  flowers  contained  (a) 
an  amorphous  substance  mixed  with  (b)  another  substance,  which  was 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  formed  crystals  melting  at  63^,  (e)  an 
amorphous  substance,  characterised  by  acid  and  reducing  properties, 
and  melting  at  155 — 157^ ;  (d)  a  wax-like  substance,  melting  at  55° ; 
(e)  a  resinous  substance,  and  (/)  kosotoxin.  The  latter  amounted  to 
6  per  cent,  of  the  dry  extract  (which  itself  formed  4*7  per  cent,  of  the 
drug).  As  regards  kosotoxin,  Leichsenring's  results  were  not  entirely 
confirmed  ;  the  melting  point  is  76° ;  the  molecular  formula,  as  deter- 
mined by  analysis  and  cryoscopically,  is  C25H32OQ,  and  the  acid  formed, 
in  addition  to  kosin,  when  kosotoxin  is  boiled  with  5  per  cent, 
aqueous  barium  hydroxide,  is  not  wholly  a  butyric  acid,  but  contains 
another  acid  (valeric  t)  admixed. 

The  residue  left  after  extraction  of  the  flowers  with  ether  yielded 
to  alcohol  an  amorphous  tannin,  the  amorphous  substance  (a),  koso- 
toxin, and  other  substances  which  were  not  separated.  0.  F.  B. 

Detection  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  in  the  Atmosphere  of  the 
Tharandt  Forest.  By  Hans  Wislioenus  (Bied.  CmUr.,  1899,  29, 
643—644;  from  Tharandt  forsi.  Jahrb.,  1898,  173— 184).— Experi- 
ments  made  by  the  Ost  process  from  May  to  October  in  different  parts 
of  the  forest,  at  a  distance  of  10  kilometres  from  any  source  of  smoke, 
showed  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide  inside  the  forest,  although  in 
less  quantity  than  at  the  edges.  The  results  of  previous  experiments 
indicate,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  limited  amount  of  light 
in  the  forest  the  sulphurous  acid  is  comparatively  harmless. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Maize  as  Food  in  Servia.  By  Alexander  Zeoa  and  H. 
Maj8TOBOvi<3  {CIm/i.  Zeit.y  1899,  23,  644 — 545).— Maize  is  the  most 
important  food  in  Servia,  and  in  some  districts  nothing  else  is  used. 
Besides  boiled  and  roasted  maize,  different  kinds  of  bread  (including 
**  famine  bread/'  an  inferior  kind  in  which  carrots,  nettles,  &c,,  are 
employed  as  well  as  maize),  cakes,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  and  a 
beverage,  prepared  from  maize  meal  and  wheat  bran,  ^ire  described. 
Maize  meal  (1)  yellow,  and  (2)  white,  has  the  following  composition : 

Nitrog.  Oarbo-  Crade 

Water.        snbet  Fat        hydratea.       Sugar.         fibre.         Ash.        PaOs. 

1.  12-69       1011        4-23        67-44        2-70        1-43       1-40      074 

2.  13-36        9-66        4-84        66-36        268        1-72       1-48      068 

The  composition  of  the  various  foods  is  given.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Determination  of  the  Action  of  some  new  Foods  on  the 
Secretion  of  Milk,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Amount  of 
Fat  in  the  Bations  formed  with  these  Foods.  By  Ebebhard 
Ramm  and  W.  Mintbop  {Bied.  CerUr.,  1899,  28,  614—616 ;  from 
Milehzeit.,  1898,  No.  33). — The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  results  of  the  feeding  experiments.  A  high  percentage  of  fat  in 
food  does  not  result  in  higher  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  but  the  different 
concentrated  foods,  in  rations  differing  very  little  in  composition,  pro- 
duced considerable  variations  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk 
(2-327—3-437). 

As  regards  the  various  foods,  it  was  found  that  cocoa-molasses  (cocoa- 
husk  meal  mixed  with  molasses)  was  consumed  in  large  amounts  and, 
in  conjunction  with  oil-cake  rich  in  proteids,  increased  the  yield  of 
butter  fat  above  the  average.  Maize  bran  had  no  injurious  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  cows,  even  when  consumed  in  large  quantities.  Blood 
molasses  (blood,  molasses,  and  offal  of  cereals)  in  quantities  of  6 — 8 
kilos,  was  not  injurious,  was  in  every  respect  favourable  to  milk 
secretion,  and  is  a  very  valuable  food  for  cows.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  various  Concentrated  Foods.  By  Waldbmab  von 
KNDBRnEM  {BUd.  Centr.,  1899,  28,  616 — 618 ;  from  Landw.  Jakrb., 
1898,  Heft.  3  and  4). — The  [constituents  of  cocoa-nut  cake  show, 
aooordiEig  to  results  obtained  with  rabbits,  the  following  percentage 
digestibility:  crude  protein,  96-7;  crude  fat,  99-1 ;  crude  fibre,  89-1 ; 
non-nitrogenous  substance,  95-2.  With  a  ram,  the  results  were  very 
similar  (except  in  the  case  of  crude  fibre)  to  those  obtained  by  Eiihn 
with  bullocks.  The  cake  is  one  of  the  best  concentrated  foods. 
Hemp  cake  causes  indigestion  with  rabbits  as  well  as  with  sheep 
and  horses;  it  can,  however,  be  given  to  cows  in  conjunction  with 
considerable  amounts  of  roots,  potatoes,  malt-germs,  or  brewers' 
grains,  and  is  of  importance  in  the  feeding  of  young  cattle.  Sun- 
flower cake  fifave  lower  results  with  rabbits  than  those  given  by 
Wolff,  which  were  obtained  with  sheep.  Rape  cake  in  small 
quantities  favours  the  digestion  of  non-nitrogenous  constituents ;  in 
the  case  of  cows,  it  must  be  employed  with  care  to  avoid  indigestion, 
especially  when  the  cake  develops  mustard  oil.  Palm  cake  resembles 
cocoa-nut  cake  and  is  chiefly  useful  in  promoting  milk  production. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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In  Feeding  with  Sesam^  Cake,  do  SubstanceB  which  give 
the  Baudouin  Reaction  appear  in  the  Butter  ?  By  H.  Weiobcann 
{Bied.  CerUr.,  1899,  28,  629—630;  from  MilekzeU.,  1898,  629).— 
Experiments  with  cows  in  whioh  sesam^  cake  was  given  in  increasing 
quantity  (up  to  3  kilos,  per  day)  showed  that  the  batter  was  quite  free 
from  sesam^  oil. 

In  examining  butter  for  sesam^  oil,  it  is  important  to  employ  only 
0*1  c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  furfuraldehyde  solution;  with  1  per  cent, 
sesam^  oil  or  10  per  cent  margarine,  the  coloration  appears  at  once, 
whilst  any  other  coloration  can  only  appear  in  the  course  of  about  half 
an  hour.  The  results  obtained  by  Scheibe  {MilchzeU.,  1897, 745)  and 
Siegfeld  {Bted.  CerUr.,  1899,  28,  415),  which  are  opposed  to  those 
just  described,  are  attributed  to  the  employment  of  unsuitable 
amounts  of  furfuraldehyde,  and  to  the  correct  conditions  as  to  time 
and  temperature  not  having  been  observed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alkali  Soil  in  Montana.  By  Frank  W.  Traphagen  and  W.  M. 
CoBLEiGH  {J.  Amer,  Chem,  Soe.,  1899,  21,  763— 757).— The  bare 
patches  of  soil  incrusted  with  white,  red,  or  yellow  salt  which  occur 
in  Montana,  and  are  known  as  *'  alkali  **  soils,  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
''white,''  consisting  mainly  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  ''black,''  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  solvent 
action  of  the  carbonate  on  humus  which,  on  evaporation,  is  left  as  a 
shiny  black  coating  on  the  surface.  As  little  as  0*1  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate  at  the  surface  is  deleterious,  whilst  crops  will  thrive 
in  the  presence  of  as  much  as  0*6  per  cent,  of  "  white  alkali."  Larger 
quantities  of  white  alkali  are  injurious  rather  by  interference  with 
the  process  of  osmosis  than  through  any  chemical  action. 

Analyses  of  different  soils  and  crusts  are  given,  showing  that  the 
amounts  of  soluble  salts  differ  widely ;  there  is,  however,  a  very  con- 
stant relation  of  the  amounts  of  different  salts  in  the  extracts.  In 
virgin  soils,  the  alkali  occurs  at  considerable  depths,  and  is  mostly 
concentrated  in  a  particular  zone.  Under  the  influence  of  irrigation, 
the  salts  rise  to  the  surface.  The  best  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
under-drainage,  but,  in  the  case  of  land  of  insufficient  value,  much 
>  can  be  done  by  careful  surface  flooding  and  suitable  cropping. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  cuid  Biological  Importance  of  FurfOroids  in  Soil. 
By  Julius  Stoklasa  {Bied.  Cenir.,  1899,  28,  588—689 ;  from  ZeiL 
landw.  Verauchswesen  OeeUrr.,  1898,  1,  251 — 266.  Compare  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  132). — The  furfuroids  in  soil  are  produced  by  algm  and 
bacteria.  The  dry  substance  of  Pleurococeui  vulgarii^  which  grows 
on  rocks,  contains  3*43,  that  of  Nostoc^  5*06  per  cent  of  pentosans 
Cultures  of  BacilluB  meserUertcuSf  which  is  very  common  in  soils, 
contained  2*31  per  cent,  of  pentosans  in  the  dry  substance.  Far- 
melicty  Leeanora,  Hypnum  Sehreberi  and  H.  dicranum,  and  Sphagnum 
q/mbifoliutn  contain  respectively  3*46,  3*43,  6'19,  10*78,  and 
15*44  per  cent,  of  pentosans.  Other  plants  of  importance  in  peat 
production  were  found  to  contain  the  following  amounts  of  pentosans  : 
Fteris  aquilina,  18*8;  Aspidiumf  19*1;  Equiaetum  arvenw,  33*5  and 
21*1 ;  Lyeopodium,  24*6 ;  Carex  ctcuta^  19*6  in  above-ground  growth 
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and  26*5  in  roots ;  CaUuna  vulgaris,  17*3  and  23*2  per  cent,  in  above- 
ground  growth  and  roots  respectively. 

Peat  was  found  to  contain  17*4  per  cent,  of  pentosans  in  the  first 
10  cm.,  10*38  per  cent,  at  a  depth  of  50  cm.,  5*34  per  cent,  at  100  cm., 
and  1*60  per  cent,  at  a  depth  of  2  metres.  The  surface  soil  of  forest 
land  yielded  3*27,  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  50  cm.  0*83  per  cent,  of 
furfuraldehyde.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Observations  on  the  Growth  of  Maize  continuously  for  Nine 
Years.  By  Edward  H.  Jenkins  {Ann.  Eep.  Conn.  Agrie.  Exper.  Stat. 
for  1896,  No.  20,  335— 341).— The  four  plots  received:  (1)  cow  manure, 
(2)  hog  manure,  (3)  chemical  manures,  and  (4)  no  manure.  The 
average  relative  yield'of  dry  produce  from  1890 — 1896  was  as  follows  : 
plot  1,  100  \  plot  2,  100*4  ;  plot  3,  81*8  ;  and  plot  4,  510.  Taking  the 
produce  of  each  plot  as  100  in  1890,  the  following  amounts  were 
obtained  in  1896.     (1),  116  ;  (2),  101 ;  (3),  79  ;  (4),  31. 

The  average  composition  (6  years)  of  the  kernels  and  stalks  was 
practically  the  same  in  the  case  of  plots  1  and  2.  In  plot  3  (1,500  lbs. 
of  chemical  manure),  the  kernels  contain  rather  less  ash  and  fat,  and 
0*5  per  cent,  less  proteids  than  those  of  plots  1  and  2,  but  more 
nitrogen-free  extract.  The  stalks  show  similar  differences.  The 
kernels  of  the  unmanured  plot  contain  2  per  cent,  less  proteids, 
rather  less  ash  and  fat,  but  more  fibre  and  nitrogen-free  extract  than 
those  of  plots  1  and  2. 

The  calculated  gain  or  loss  of  manure  constituents  in  the  soil  after 
9  years  cropping  with  maize  was  as  follows  in  lbs.  per  acre : 

Plotl.  Plot  2.  Plots.  Plot  4. 


N  P,0a  K^O  N  PjO.  K^O  N  P.Oj  K^O  N  Vfi^  K,0 
+  1288    +898    +166    +2174   +8987   -7    +611    +1111  +171    -888  +46  -78 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mcuiurial  Experiments  with  Barley.  By  Joseph  Hanabcann 
(BM.  Centr.,  1899,  28,  638 ;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Versuchawesen  Oesterr., 
1898,  1,  277 — 285). — The  experiments  were  conducted  in  zinc  vessels 
containing  12*5  kilograms  of  sandy  soil,  loamy  sand,  loam^  and  clay 
soil  respectively  (five  pots  in  each  case).  One  pot  of  each  soil  was 
without  manure,  whilst  pots  2 — 4  received  sodium  nitrate  and 
potassium  chloride.  The  third  pots  had  in  addition  superphosphate, 
the  fourth  pots  basic  slag  (containing  the  same  amount  of  phosphate 
as  was  given  to  No.  3),  the  fifth  pots  basic  slag  in  double  quantity. 

The  results  indicate  that  spring  manuring  with  basic  slag  is  only 
advisable  in  the  case  of  sandy  soil,  loamy  sand,  and  peaty  soil,  but  not 
in  the  case  of  loamy  and  clay  soils,  and  the  amount  applied  should  be 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  superphosphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  ElzperimentB  with  Lucerne.  By  Max  Maebckbb 
{Bied.Cmtr.,  1899,  28,  635;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1898,  27,  155).— It 
is  thought  that  liberal  application  of  phosphates  will  not  only  increase 
the  yield  of  lucerne,  but  will  be  of  use  in  preventing  the  injurious 
effects  of  lucerne  on  a  succeeding  cereal  crop  (liability  to  be  laid, 
fungus  attack,  Ac.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Bxperiments  on  the  Availability  of  Fertiliser-Nitrogen.  By 
Samubl  W.  Johnson,  Edward  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  B.  Bbitton  {Ann. 
Rep.  Conn.  Agrie.  Exper.  Stat,  for  1896,  No.  20,  178—204.  Compare 
ibid.,  No.  19,  and  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  620).— The  nitrogen  availability  of 
the  different  manures  for  maize  grown  in  coal-ashes  and  peat,  compared 
with  that  of  sodium  nitrate  as  100,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  (average 
of  three  years,  1894 — 6) :  collier  castor  pomace,  77  ;  cotton  seed  meal, 
74  ;  red  seal  castor  pomace,  70 ;  linseed  meal,  70 ;  dried  blood,  68 ;  dry 
fish,  69;  dissolved  leather,  65  j  horn  and  hoof,  67  j  tanbige,  61  ; 
steamed  leather,  13 ;  roasted  leather,  9  ;  raw  leather,  2. 

On  comparing  the  nitrogen  availability  of  some  nitrogenous  super- 
phosphates, determined  by  vegetation  experiments,  with  the  solubility 
in  chemical  agents,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Available  Soluble  in  Soluble  in  permanganate, 

for  maize.  pepsin.  Acid.  Alkaline. 

Blood 47  47  47  47 

Tankage 45  39  45  43 

Horn  and  hoof  ...  43  28  42  52 

Leather  3  8  14  25 

The  chemical  methods  would  therefore  seem  to  be  of  value  as  indicating 
the  probable  relative  effect  of  inferior  nitrogenous  manures.  The 
agricultural  value  cannot,  however^  at  present  be  fixed  without  vegeta- 
tion experiments.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiment  on  Meadow  Lcuid.  By  Max  Maebgkbb 
{Bied.  Cmtr.,  1899,  28,  637;  from.  Landw.  Jahrh,,  1898,  27,  151).— 
The  effect  of  potassium  phosphate  and  of  kainite  was  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  proteids  in  the  hay  owing,  as  a  botanical  separation 
of  the  herbage  showed,  to  increased  growth  of  more  nitrogenous 
plants,  especially  LegwninoscB.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Field  Ezpenments  on  Peat  Land,  1862—1897.  By  Bruno 
Tackb  {Bied.  Centr.,  1899,  28,  589—611 ;  from  Landw.  Jakrh.,  1898, 
27,  iv,  1 — 258.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  515). — Manure  salts  con- 
taining 38  per  cent,  of  potash  as  potassium  chloride  gave  very  good 
results  with  potatoes,  and  had  practically  no  injurious  effect  when 
applied  in  the  spring  in  amounts  of  as  much  as  200  kilos,  of  potash 
per  hectare.  Garnallite  and  kainite  (225  kilos.)  applied  in  the  spring 
considerably  diminished  both  the  yield  of  tubers  and  the  amount  of 
starch ;  in  some  cases  there  is  a  decrease  of  starch  in  the  dry  matter, 
in  others  the  lower  percentage  of  starch  in  the  tubers  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  water.  Application  of  lime  seems  to  lessen 
the  injurious  effect  of  spring  manuring  with  potash  on  potatoes. 

Application  of  lime  or  marl  to  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  crops  is 
very  beneficial  for  a  time,  and  is  even  necessary  when  artificial 
manures  are  employed,  but  is  subsequently  injurious  owing  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  comparatively  shallow  layer  of  the  surface  soil. 
The  injury  can  be  overcome  by  subsoil  liming. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  phosphorite  should  only  be  applied 
to  peat  land  which  retains  a  certain  degree  of  acidity. 

N.  H.  J.  M, 
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Manurial  Experiments  with  Phosphorite  cknd  Baaic  Slag. 
By  A.  Sempolowski  (Bied.  CerUr.,  1899,  28,  637—638 ;  from  Zeit. 
Icmdw.  rersuehstoesm  Oest&rr.,  1898,  1,  267— 276).— Whilst  hard 
crystalline  phofiphorite  has  to  be  converted  into  superphosphate,  the 
so-called  soft,  non-crystalline  mineral,  if  finely  ground,  can  be 
employed,  without  further  treatment,  as  manure.  Experiments  in 
which  barley  was  grown  in  sandy  loam  and  in  peaty  soil  (contained 
in  bottomless  wooden  boxes)  manured  with  phosphorite  meal  and  basic 
slag  respectively,  in  addition  to  other  manures,  showed  that  the  phos- 
phorite was  decidedly  effective,  the  increased  production  of  barley, 
over  the  unmanured  plots  being  not  much  less  than  that  obtained 
under  the  influence  of  basic  slag.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Comparison  between  Bone-  and  Mineral-Superphosphate. 
By  Akoelo  Menozzi  {Bied,  Cenir.,  1899,  28,  635;  from  AgricolL 
modema,  1897,50). — Maize  grown  in  large  zinc  vessels  was  manured 
with  equal  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  superphosphate 
from  degelatinised  bones  and  Florida  phosphate  respectively,  in 
addition  to  other  manures.  The  results  indicated  only  slight 
superiority  of  the  bone  as  compared  with  the  mineral  super- 
phosphate. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Phosphate  Deposits  in  Japan.  By  E.  Tsuiteto  {Ch$m,  ZeiL^ 
1899,  23>  800  and  826— 827).— In  1894,  large  deposits  of  phosphates 
were  discovered  in  the  miocene  formation,  extending  over  720  square 
kilometres,  in  the  south-west  of  the  island  Kiushu.  The  phosphates 
occur  in  nodules  and  aggregates  in  the  lime-sandstone,  in  marl  veins, 
and  in  dark  brown  veins  of  sandstone  situated  between  the  calcareous 
fine-grained  sandstone.  The  nodules  are  generally  rich  in  phosphates 
in  the  inner  portion,  whilst  the  outer  layer  is  rich  in  iron ;  they  contain 
organic  remains.  The  following  is  the  percentage  composition  of  (1) 
grey  nodules,  (2)  light  brown  nodules,  (3  and  4)  aggregates,  (5)  balls, 
and  (6)  breccia : 

Water 
and 
organic  K^.    Ka^O.    CaO. 

1.  1-26  —        —       9-62 

2.  1-48  — '  —  1271 
8.  0-66  —  —  11-78 
4.  0-89  —       —    10-66 

6.  2-21  2-26  0-42  80-28    I'SO     —      8-76    872     —   20-29    128    1*82    2888 

6.  216  1-04  0-42  16-76    120     —      8*89    198     —      947  trace   228    4716 

In  (5),  a  trace  of  chlorine  and  2  09  per  cent,  of  fluorine  were  found, 
and  in  (6)  01 « 0*06  and  F»2-13  per  cent. 

Although  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  is  generally  low,  the 
deposits  are  of  importance  in  Japan  where  manures  with  very  low 
percentages  of  phosphates  are  utib'sed.  The  best  method  for  utilising 
the  minerals  containing  5 — 10  per  cent,  of  phosphates  seems  to  be 
extraction  of  the  ground  substance  with  12*45  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid 
(avoiding  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature)  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
decompose  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  present.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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MgO. 

FeO. 
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SO:^ 
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2-28 
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0-29 

8-26 

66-66 

2-28 

8-96 

2-99    2-88    0-89    4-76 

0-58 

7-08 

66*26 

2-86 

7-87 

2-46    1-66    0-28    6*86 

0*68 

7-92 

54-22 

1-14 

7-88 

1-64    200     —     7  14 

0-61 
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The  Reversion  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Superphos- 
phates. By  LuDWiG  ScHUCHT  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1166—1166  ; 
from  Chem.  Ind,,  22,  152 — 155). — Reversion  does  not  take  place 
unless  the  superphosphate  is  closely  packed  and  consequently  sub- 
mitted to  pressure.  Ferric  and  aluminium  compounds  are  harmful  as 
their  phosphates  act  on  the  undecomposed  calcium  triphosphate  and 
so  yield  insoluble  phosphates.  Silicates  are  also  a  source  of  loss  in 
phosphoric  acid ;  their  amount  may  be  lessened  by  adding  a  regulated 
quantity  of  fluor-spar  during  the  preparation  of  the  superphosphate. 

L.  DK  K. 


Analytict^l   Chemistry. 


Standardising  Acids.  By  Anton  Sbtda  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i, 
1164;  from  Zeit.  off&nU.  Chem.,  5,  141—151). — Sodium  carbonate, 
used  for  standardising  acids,  is  likely  to  retain  excess  of  carbon  dioxide, 
or  if  overheated  it  may  contain  sodium  hydroxide.  A  suitable  article 
is,  however,  obtained  by  heating  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  for  an 
hour  at  220"  in  an  air-bath. 

The  results  then  perfectly  agree  with  those  obtained  by  standardis- 
ing the  acid  with  the  aid  of  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate  or  ammonium 
chloride.  L.  de  E« 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Bitumens.  By  Stephen  F.  Peckham 
and  H.  E.  Peckham  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.y  1899,  21,  772—776).— In 
reply  to  Hodgson,  the  authors  state  that  in  oider  to  get  accurate 
estimations  of  sulphuric  acid,  any  iron  or  aluminium  oxides  should  be 
first  removed. 

The  following  method  has  been  finally  adopted  for  the  estima- 
tion of  sulphur  in  bitumen.  A  quantity  of  the  substance  representing 
about  0-5  gram  of  real  bitumen  is  mixed  with  15  grams  of  pure  dry 
sodium  carbonate  and  15  grams  of  potassium  nitrate  and  the  mixture 
then  fused  by  degrees  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  prodact  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  ignited 
to  render  any  silica  insoluble ;  the  residue  is  then  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solution  precipitated,  while  boiling,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  to  remove  iron  and  aluminium.  If  desired, 
any  calcium  may  be  precipitated  as  oxalate.  The  filtrate  is  now 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  boiling  liquid  precipitated 
with  barium  chloride  solution  added  carefully  from  a  pipette. 

L.  DE  E. 

Estimation  of  Hyposulphurous  Acid.  By  N.  Fradiss  {Chem. 
CerUr.,  1899,  i,  1223 ;  from  Bull.  Assoc.  Chimisies,  16,  453).— The 
solution  is  neutralised  and  added  from  a  burette  to  an  ammoniacal 
standard  solution  of  copper  sulphate  until  this  is  quite  decolorised. 
The  presence  of  sulphites  does  not  interfere.  1  mol.  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  reduces  2  mols.  of  copper  oxide  to  the  cuprous  state. 

L.  DE  E. 
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Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sulphurio  Acid.  By  Fbanz 
LiTTEBSCHBiD  and  Earl  Feist  {Areh.  Pharm.,  1899, 237,  521 — 525). — 
The  authors  have  developed  independently  the  method  described  by 
Griitzner  (this  vol.,  ii,  530).  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  treated  with  a  measured 
excess  of  i^/4  barium  chloride  solution,  stirred  well,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  warm  place  for  half-an-hour ;  the  liquid  is  then  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution 
added,  and  the  whole  stirred  and  allowed  to  remain  at  60 — 60°  for  ten 
minutes.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  three 
or  four  times  with  hot  water,  and  transferred  to  a  conical  flask,  when  the 
barium  carbonate  is  titrated  with  NflO  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be 
titrated  directly  when  methyl-orange  is  employed  as  an  indicator  ;  if 
phenolphthalein  be  used,  excess  of  i^/10  acid  must  be  added,  the 
carbon  dioxide  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  the  excess  of  acid  titrated  with 
iT/lO  caustic  potash.  On  multiplying  by  0*4  the  number  of  c.c.  of  N/IO 
acid  neutralised  and  subtracting  the  product  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
i^/4  barium  solution  taken,  the  remainder  multiplied  by  0*01  gives  the 
weight  of  SOg  present,  or  multiplied  by  0*004  the  weight  of  S. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  must  not  contain  any  acid  of  which 
the  barium  salt  is  insoluble,  such  as  phosphoric  and  oxalic  acids; 
neither  must  it  contain  substances  which  are  precipitated  by  ammonium 
carbonate,  or,  like  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  hinder  the  precipitation  of 
the  barium.  Alkaloids,  if  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  ammonium 
carbonate  solution,  must  be  removed  by  extraction  with  a  suitable 
solvent.  The  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  rubidium, 
caesium,  copper,  zinc,  cadmium,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  may  be  estimated 
directly  ;  so  also  that  of  lithium,  provided  the  solution  be  dilute  enough 
to  retain  the  lithium  carbonate  in  solution  (solubility :  1  in  75  parts  of 
water  at  50°).  Iron  sulphate,  and  the  solution  obtained  by  oxidising 
copper  pyrites  with  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  may  also  be 
estimated,  if  the  iron  is  first  removed  as  hydroxide.  With  magnesium 
sulphate,  good  results  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  C.  F.  B. 

Titration  of  Persulphates.  By  Max  Le  Blanc  and  M. 
BcKARDT  (Zeit.  Elektroehem.,  1899,  6,  355— 357).— The  reaction 
between  a  persulphate  and  a  ferrous  salt  in  solution  is  comparatively 
slow  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  erroneous  results  may  therefore  be 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  persulphates  by  treating  the  solution  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  titrating  the  excess  with  permanganate.  These 
errors  are  very  easily  avoided  by  warming  the  acidified  mixture  of 
persulphate  and  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  to  60 — 80°  before  titrat- 
ing with  permanganate  T.  E. 

Ekstimation  of  Tellurous  Acid  in  Presence  of  Haloid  Salts. 
By  Fbank  a.  €k)O0H  and  O.  A.  Petebs  (Amer.  J,  Sci.,  1899,  8, 
122 — 126). — Tellurous  acid  is  generally  estimated  by  adding  to  its 
alkaline  solution  a  slight  excess  of  standard  potassium  permanganate. 
A  definite  volume  of  standardised  ammonium  oxalate  is  added,  and 
then  a  sufficiency  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 1)  so  as  to  have  about 
5  C.C.  of  the  acid  in  excess.  After  heating  at  60 — 80*^,  the  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  is  estimated  by  standard  permanganate. 
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The  authors  find*  that  the  presence  of  chlorides  does  not  interfere 
if  before  the  final  titration  about  1  gram  of  crystallised  manganoos 
chloride  is  added.  Bromides  are  also  harmless  if  the  same  precaution 
is  taken  and  the  temperature  not  allowed  to  rise  above  25^. 

In  the  case  of  iodides,  the  process  breaks  down,  so  another  method 
was  successfully  tried.  The  alkaline  solution  is  mixed  with  a  known 
volume  of  potassium  permanganate,  previously  standardised  with  a 
standard  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  and,  after  a  while,  a  slight  excess 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  with,  if  necessary,  some  more  potass- 
ium iodide ',  after  adding  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  hydrogen  car- 
bonate, the  liberated  icdine  is  titrated  with  the  standard  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  the  end  reaction  being  the  disappearance  of  the 
yellow  colour ;  starch  need  not  be  used  as  an  indicator. 

Supposing  the  two  solutions  balance  each  other — the  difference  in 
the  two  titrations  equals  the  number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  consumed 
by  the  tellurous  acid.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Cadaveric  Matter.  By  Dies- 
coBiDB  YiTALi  {^eU.  onol.  Chem.,  1899,  88,  639—541 ;  from  Oesterr. 
Chemikerzeit,,  1,  330). — For  the  detection  of  free  nitric  acid  in  animal 
matter  in  which  nitrates  may  already  be  present,  either  as  normal 
constituents  or  by  introduction  in  food,  it  is  useless  to  distil  with 
water,  for  the  mineral  acids  combine  with  albumin,  forming  acid- 
albumins,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  decomposed  at  190°.  The 
substance  is  therefore  digested  on  the  water-bath]  with  freshly  preci- 
pitated barium  carbonate,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  boiled  repeatedly  with  absolute  alcohol  for  the  removal  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  nitrates.  The  alcoholic  solution  will  also 
contain  the  soluble  acid-albumin.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  exactly  neutralised  with  barium 
hydroxide  solution,  which  decomposes  the  acid-albumin.  The  solution 
is  again  evaporated  and  the  nitrates  separated  by  absolute  alcohol. 
The  residual  barium  nitrate  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  decolorised 
with  lead  acetate,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
concentrated  solution  finally  crystallised  in  the  desiccator.  The 
residue  from  the  first  treatment  with  alcohol  contains  the  barium 
nitrate  derived  from  the  presence  of  free  acid  as  well  as  insoluble 
acid-albumin,  and  possibly  some  calcium  nitrate.  It  is  treated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  until  an  alkaline  reaction  is 
just  obtained.  The  acid-albumin  and  the  barium  nitrate  are  by  this 
means  converted  into  sodium  nitrate,  the  calcium  nitrate  remaining 
undecomposed.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  sodium  nitrate  dissolves, 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  calcium  nitrate  remains  undissolved.  The 
sodium  nitrate  is  purified  and  identified  in  the  same  way  as  the 
barium  nitrate  above.  [W.  Fresenius  expresses  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  some  of  the  above  reacticms,  and  points  out  that  the 
author  contradicts  himself,  as  well  as  established  fact,  in  stating  that 
calcium  nitrate  is  undissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.] 

Another  method  consists  in  treating  the  animal  matter  with 
freshly  precipitated  strychnine,  when  strychnine  nitrate  is  formed.  This 
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can  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  colour  removed  with 
lead  acetate,  and  the  nitrate  finally  obtained  as  crystals. 

A  very  sensitive  reaction  for  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  adding 
salicin  and  8 — 10  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residue 
of  an  evaporated  solution.  A  blood-red  coloration  is  produced,  which 
becomes  violet  on  dilution.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Arsenic  in  Paris  Green.  By  Thobst  Smith  (J. 
Amer,  Ghem.  Soe.,  1899, 21,  769— 772).— Two  grams  of  the  sample  are 
boiled  with  100  cc.of  water  and  2  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide ;  when  cold, 
the  liquid  is  made  up  to  250  cc,  well  shaken,  and  filtered  through  a 
dry  filter.  50  cc.  are  then  concentrated  to  25  cc,  and  after  cooling 
to  80*^,  25  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  3  grams  of  potassium  iodide 
are  added.  After  remaining  for  10  minutes,  any  arsenic  acid  will  be 
completely  reduced  to  the  arsenious  state  and  the  liberated  iodine  is 
removed  by  diluting  with  water  and  carefully  decolorising  with 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphatc  After  first  neutralising  with,  and 
then  adding  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  the  arsenious  acid 
is  titrated  in  the  usual  manor  with  NjlO  solution  of  iodine. 

L.  DE  K. 

ESstimation  of  Boric  Acid  in  Tourmaline.  By  Geobgb  W. 
Sabobnt  (J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.,  1 899, 21, 858— 887).— The  paper  contains 
a  summary  of  all  the  chief  methods  proposed  for  the  estimation  of 
boric  acid,  and  the  author's  opinion  as  to  their  respective  merits. 

When  dealing  with  tourmaline  and  similar  minerals  containing  alum- 
inium, the  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  incomplete  separation  of  boric 
acid  and  umina,  the  only  way  of  effecting  complete  separation  is  by  the 
method  proposed  by  Gooch,  namely,  volatilisation  of  the  acid  by  means 
of  methyl  alcohol,  coupled  with  the  titration  of  the  volatilised  acid  by 
Thomson's  glycerol  method.  L.  be  K. 

lodometric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By 
Louis  C.  Jones  {Amer,  J.  Sci.,  1899,  8,  127 — 132.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,ii,  332). — TJnder  certain  definite  conditions,  a  mixture  of  boric  acid 
and  mannitol  possesses  an  acidic  power  sufficiently  strong  to  liberate 
iodine  from  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate.  The  iodine  is 
readily  estimated  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  represents  the 
amount  of  boric  acid. 

To  obtain  correct  results,  the  following  mode  of  procedure  should  be 
used :  the  borate  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  diluted  with  water  so  that  60  cc.  of  liquid 
shall  contain  about  O'l  gram  of  boric  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the 
free  acid  is  then  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  5  cc. 
of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  10  cc.  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodate  are  added  and  the  liberated  iodine 
at  once  removed  by  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate. After  restoring  a  very  faint  yellow  colour  by  means  of  stand- 
ard iodine,  15  grams  of  mannitol  are  added,  and  when  dissolved,  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  added  until  the  colour  is  bleached, 
when  an  extra  10  cc.  are  added.  A  little  more  mannitol  is  added 
and  after  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour,  the  excess  of  thiosulphate 
is  carefully  titra^  by  means  of  standard  iodine  solution. 

L.  DB  K. 
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Stutzer  and  Hartleb's  Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Com- 
bined Carbon  Dioxide  (Calcium  Carbonate)  in  Soils.  By  H. 
ScHtJTTB  {Zeit,  cmgew.  Chem.,  1899,  864 — 868). — ^The  author  criticises 
this  process  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  621)  and  states  that,  although  good 
enough  for  marls,  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  estimation  of 
small  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  in  soils. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  process  is  that  ammonium  chloride  also 
acts  on  calcium  in  combination  with  silicic  acid,  and  so  causes  the 
results  to  be  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  also  stated 
to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  and  cannot  always  be 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling.  L.  be  K. 

Gas  Washing  Apparatus  :  Bapid  and  Accurate  Process  for 
the  Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide.  By  Robert  Sghaller  {Zeit. 
angew,  Chem.^  1899,  878 — 880). — The  apparatus  is  essentially  a  U-tube 
17  cm.  long,  one  side  of  which  is  very  narrow  and  serves  to  admit 
the  current  of  the  gas.  The  other  side  is  filled  with  glass  beads 
2  mm.  in  diameter,  which  are  moistened  with  the  absorbing  liquid. 

In  the  new  apparatus  for  estimating  carbon  dioxide,  the  substance 
is  decomposed  in  a  kind  of  test-tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  swept  out  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  which  has 
been  freed  from  this  gas  by  passing  through  two  of  the  U-tubes 
containing  a  solution  of  potash.  The  gas  then  passes  through  a 
similar  tube  containing  sulphuric  acid  before  it  reaches  the  absorber. 
The  latter  consists  of  one  or  two  similar  weighed  U-tubes  con- 
taining 10  C.C.  of  60  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  These 
tubes  are,  in  addition,  fitted  with  a  small  test-tube  8  cm.  long  con- 
taining 1  C.C.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  provided  with  a  doubly 
perforated  rubber  cork.  Through  one  of  the  holes  passes  a  tube  with 
a  bulb  in  its  centre  and  drawn  to  a  narrow  point  at  the  bottom,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  any  escape  of  moisture  from  the  apparatus. 
The  other  hole  is  fitted  with  a  small  bent  tube  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  Marls.  By  Hermann 
Noll  {Zeit.  cmgew.  Chem,,  1899, 869—860). — The  process  recommended 
by  Tacke  is  found  to  answer  for  the  estimation  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  marls,  as  it  is  not  afiEected  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
ferrous  and  aluminium  compounds  or  of  calcium  silicate.  The  details 
of  this  process  are  briefly  as  follows :  0  2  gram  of  the  powdered  sample 
is  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  warm  water,  26  or  60  c.c.  of  Nfb  normal 
sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  expelled  by 
boiling.  The  excess  of  acid  is  then  titrated  with  standard  baryta, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  L.  oe  K. 

New  Volumetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Magnesium. 
By  Richard  K.  Meade  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  746—762).— 
The  process  is  an  indirect  one.  The  ammoniacal  solution  free  from 
calcium  is  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  arsenate,  and  the  excess 
of  the  reagent  removed  by  washing  with  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  (1:3). 
The  arsenical  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  76 — 100  c.c.  of  dilute 
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hydrochloric  acid   (1 : 1),  potassium  iodide  added,  and  the  liberated 
iodine  titrated  with  staodard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 

L.  DE  K. 

Doable  Amznonium  Phosphates  of  Berylliuzni  Zinc,  and 
Cadmimn  in  Analysia  By  Martha  Austin  {Avmt.  J,  Sei.,  1899, 
8,  206— 216). — When  salts  of  these  three  metals  are  precipitated  by 
boiling  with  excesR  of  sodium  ammonium  hydrogen  phosphate,  double 
ammonium  phosphates  are  obtained,  which,  on  ignition,  yield  the 
corresponding  pyrophosphates. 

It  has,  however,  been  found  impossible  to  accurately  estimate 
beryllium  in  this  manner.  Zinc  may  be  estimated  if  care  be  taken  to 
precipitate  the  metal  from  a  neutral  solution  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  ammonium  chloride.  The  process  is  also  well  adapted  for  cadmium ; 
the  solution  should  contain  10  per  cent,  of  ammonium  chloride,  be 
practically  neutral,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  several  hours  before 
filtering.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Zinc  for  Cadmimn  and  Lead.  By  P.  A.  Mackav 
(/.  Amer.  Chrnn.  Soc„  1899,  21,  940— 941).— The  metal  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the 
bulk  of  the  zinc  ;  the  Undissolved  portion  then  contains  all  the  lead 
and  cadmium  present. 

After  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric  acid,  the  lead  is  recovered  in 
the  usual  way  as  sulphate,  and  in  the  filtrate  the  cadmium  is  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  then  col- 
lected, washed,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrated 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that 
small  quantities  of  cadmium  can  only  be  accurately  estimated  in  the 
presence  of  zinc,  and  also  that  1  gram-mol.  of  cadmium  requires  3*676 
giam-mols.  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  instead  of  3*767,  as  required  by 
theory.  A  solution  containing  10  grams  of  zinc  per  litre  is  prepared, 
and  50  c.c.  of  this  titrated  with  a  solution  containing  36*76  grams 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  per  litre,  using  uranium  acetate  as  indi- 
cator. Another  50  cc.  is  then  added  to  the  liquid  containing  the 
cadmium,  and  the  titration  is  repeated;  each  cc.  excess  of  ferroi* 
cyanide  solution  used  in  this  titration  represents  0*01  gram  of  cad- 
mium. L.  DE  K. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Zinc  in  the  Preeenceof  Manganese. 
By  Emil  J.  BixDEBEB  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1899,  21,  789—792).— 
Zinc  may  be  conveniently  separated  from  manganese  by  electrolysis. 
The  solution,  which  should  not  contain  chlorides  or  nitrates,  but  only 
ftolphates,  is  mixed  with  5  grams  of  ammonium  lactate,  0*75  gram  of 
lactic  acid,  2  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  then  made  up  to 
230  c.c. ;  the  amount  of  zinc  should  not  exceed  0*17  gram.  The 
cathode,  which  should  be  1|  cm.  distant  from  the  anode,  should  consist 
of  a  platinum  dish  on  which  silver  has  been  deposited,  and  during  the 
action  of  the  current  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  mechanical  stirrer  so  as 
to  obtain  an  even  and  uniform  deposit  of  zinc ;  the  current  may  vary 
from  0-20 — 026  amperes  and  the  temperature  from  15 — 26°. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  deposition  of  the  zinc  does  not 
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exceed  5^  hours ;  the  deposit  is  free  from  manganese.  It  is  rapidly 
washed  first  with  water,  then  successively  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried 
in  the  water  oven  for  5  minutes,  and  weighed.  L.  de  K. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Aluminium  in  the  Presence  of  Iron, 
Manganese,  Oalcium,  and  Magnesium.  By  William  H.  Hbss 
and  Edward  D.  Campbell  (J,  Amvr.  Chem.  Soo,,  1899,  21,  776—780). 
— A  convenient  bulk  of  the  liquid,  preferably  containing  the  metals  as 
chlorides,  is  heated  to  boiling  and  dilute  ammonia  is  added  so  long  as 
the  precipitate  readily  redissolves ;  to  reduce  the  ferric  salts,  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  hydrogen  sulphite  is  added  drop  by 
drop  until  the  liquid  is  colourless.  The  aluminium  is  now  precipitated 
by  adding  a  few  c.c.  of  phenylhydrazine  and  is  washed  with  hot  water 
containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrogen  sulphite 
free  from  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide.  On  ignition,  it  leaves  pure 
alumina.  Chromium  may  also  be  separated  from  iron,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, cobalt,  or  nickel  in  this  manner. 

If,  however,  the  mixture  also  contains  phosphoric  acid,  the  alumina 
will  be  contaminated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  must  be  estimated 
and  allowed  for.  L.  db  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Manganese.  By  Bodolfo  Namias 
{Ghem.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1224 ;  from  Annuar.  Soc.  chim.  MUano,  1899, 
54 — 56). — ^The  author  uses  Yolhard's  process  when  estimating  man- 
ganese in  samples  of  iron  or  steel.  Use  is  made  of  carefully  selected 
crystals  of  potassium  permanganate  which  are  reduced  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  manganous  chloride  so  obtained  is  precipitated 
with  sodium  carbonatCi  the  precipitate  is  converted  into  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide,  and  this  is  titrated  with  ferrous  sulphate. 

It  is  recommended  to  first  dissolve  the  steel,  or  iron,  in  hydrochloric 
acid  before  oxidising  with  nitric  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
organic  compounds,  which  reduce  permanganate.  L.  db  E. 

A  Simplified  Beductor.  By  Forteb  W.  Shimeb  (/.  Amer,  Chem. 
Soc,  1899,  21,  723— 724).— A  new  form  of  the  reductor  used  in  the 
estimation  of  iron  and  phosphomolybdate  solutions.  It  is  essentially 
a  plain  glass  tube  f-inch  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long  drawn  out  and 
out  off  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  united  with  a  4-inch  funnel  by 
means  of  wired  rubber  tubing  fitted  with  a  screw  clamp.  The  lower 
end  passes  through  a  soft  two-hole  stopper  of  a  thick-walled  pint  gas 
bottle  connected  with  a  filter  pump  through  an  intermediate  safety 
bottle  and  valve.  The  passage  of  the  solution  through  the  reductor 
may  be  effected  either  by  use  of  the  pump  or  by  Bunsen's  device  of 
condensing  steam. 

The  tube  is  filled  by  placing  a  few  small  pieces  of  broken  glass  in 
the  drawn  out  portion,  then  a  little  clean  sand  and  finally  about 
3  ounces  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  speed  of  filtration  is  regulated  by 
the  upper  clamp ;  a  reduction  takes  about  five  minutes. 

L.  DB  K. 

Separation  of  Iron  firom  Chromium,  2iirconium,  and  Beryl- 
lium by  the  Action  of  Hydrogen  Chloride  on  the  Ozidee.  By 
Fbakkb  S.  Havbns  and  Abthub  F.Way  (Am.  J.  Set.,  1899, 8, 217—218). 
— Gkx>ch  and  Havens  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  232)  have  shown  that  iron 
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le  may  be  rea4lily  separated  from  alumina  by  heating  the  mixed 

des  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  a  temperature  of  450 — 500° ; 

o  the  mLctnre  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  a  small  quantity 

manganese  dionde  is  added  so  as  to  also  generate  a  little  chlorine, 

i  decomposition  may  be  effected  at  200 — 300°. 

rhe  authors  no^r  state  that  this  method  may  be  used  successfully  for 

3  separation  of  oxide  of  iron  from  the  oxides  of  chromium,  zirconium, 

d  beryllinni.  L.  de  E. 

ElBtixnatioxi  of  Nickel  in  Nickel-steel.  By  George  W.  Sargent 
\  Amer.  Chetn.  Sec.,  1899,  21,  854— 857).— The  metal  is  dissolved  in 
f  drocUoric  acid,  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
>  dryness  ;  tbe  residue  is  taken  up  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric 
cid,  and  filtered  into  a  separating  funnel.  The  bulk  of  the  ferric 
hloride  is  no^r  removed  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether  (Chase's 
aeihod)  and  tlie  solution,  after  removal  of  the  dissolved  ether,  pre- 
dpitated  by  bromine  water  and  ammonia ;  ,the  precipitate  is  freed  from 
ckickel  by  a  second  solution  and  precipitation.  The  combined  filtrates 
containing  tbe  nickel  are  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  freed  from 
any  copper  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  filtrate  boiled  to  expel  hydrogen 
anlpbide,  and,  when  cold,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added,  and  the 
liquid  titrated  with  standard  potassium  cyanide,  with  silver  iodide 
emulsion  as  indicator  (Campbell  and  Andrew's  method,  Abstr.,  1895, 
ii,  421>.  L.  DE  K. 

[BSstiination  of  Chromic  Acid  in  Acetylene  Purifiers.]  By 
TivtT,  XlLiiMANN  and  Ibma  GoLDBBRa  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  19 — 20 ; 
from  J.  GubM.,  4%  374— 377).— See  this  vol.,  i,  1. 

^EBtomation  of  Antimony  in  Ores.     By  Thomas  Brown,  jun.  (J. 
Amer,  Ch^m.  Soe.,  1899,  21,  780— 789).— ils*ay  of  soluble  ores  stick  as 
Siilmite  cmd  SenarmorUite. — 1    gram  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  is 
bcnled  in  a  covered  beaker  with  25  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
until  about  15  c.o  are  left.     2  grams  of  tartaric  acid  are  then  added, 
aiid  when  dissolved,  about  4 — 6  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  minute.    The  mixture  is  then 
diluted  with  water,  the  insoluble  residue  well  washed  on  a  filter,  and 
the  filtrate  diluted  to  about  250  c.c.     The  liquid  is  now  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  gently  heated,  and  after  remaining  for  an  hour, 
\^*Q  antimony  sulphide  is  collected  and  washed  with  cold  water.     If 
there  is  any  probability  of  lead  being  present,  the  precipitate  must  b^ 
dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphide  and  the  filtrate  reprecipitated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.   The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  counterpoised 
(double)  filter,  washed,  dried  at  110°,  and  weighed ;  the  bulk  of  the 
crude  antimony  sulphide  is  transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  boat,  and 
then  placed  inside  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  and  heated  in  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  black  antimony  sulphide, 
which  is  then  weighed.    A  correction  is  finally  made  for  the  small 
amount  of  sulphide  not  removable  from  the  filter. 

Assay  of  insolubls  ores  such  as  Gervantite, — 1  gram  of  the  powdered 
ore  is  mixed  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  with  lOgrams  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  <u>dium  carbonate,  covered  with  a 
little  more  of  this  flux,  and  fused  for  10  minutes  in  a  muffle.     The  mass 
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is  extracted  with  water,  and  in  the  filtrate  the  antimony  is  precipitated 
as  sulphide  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  crude  sulphide  is  then 
treated  as  previously  directed. 

Assay  of  partially  soluble  ores:  Oxysulphides. — These  are  assayed  by 
the  combination  of  the  two  processes  described. 

The  fire  assay  (fusion  with  pptassium  cyanide),  although  easy  of 
execution,  seldom  agrees  with  the  wet  assays,  and  is  particularly  un- 
suitable for  ores  containing  sulphur.  L.  db  K. 

Apparatus  for  the  Preparation  of  Plant-Ash  for  Analysis. 
By  G.  M.  TuoKBB  (Ber.,  1899,  32,  2683— 2585).— This  is  a  simplified 
form  of  Shuttleworth's  apparatus  {Diss.  Gottingen^  1899,  and  «/. 
Landwirthschttft^  1899,  173)  designed  to  give  a  control  over  any  loss 
of  potash^  chlorine,  kc.y  by  volatilisation.  The  platinum  vessel,  in 
which  the  plant  is  burnt,  is  of  a  conical  form  and  is  provided  with  a 
closely-fitting  cover  having  two  apertures.  In  the  central  aperture  is 
soldered  a  tube  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  down  this  tube, 
by  means  of  which  air  enters,  passes  the  handle  of  a  stirrer.  By 
means  of  the  other  aperture,  the  gases  from  the  combustion  chamber 
are  led  through  a  small  wash-bottle,  beyond  which  is  an  aspirator 
which  draws  air  through  the  whole  apparatus.  Any  ash  mechanically 
carried  by  the  air  stream  is  stopped  by  a  loose  movable  cap  fitted  to 
the  exit  tube.  The  conical  shape  of  the  vessel  allows  of  more  uniform 
heating,  which  is  carried  out  first  in  a  conical  sand-bath,  and,  later,  over 
a  bare  flame,  the  vessel  being  then  fitted  into  a  hole  in  an  asbestos 
card.  T.  H.  P. 

Ammoniacal  Copper  Solutions  and  Hydroxylamine  as  a  Test 
for  Acetylene.  By  Ludwig  Ilosvay  von  Naot  Ilosva  {Ber.^  1899, 
32,  2697 — 2699). — Ammoniacal  copper  solutions  decolorised  by  reduc- 
ing with  hydroxylamine  can  be  used  for  detecting  acetylene,  but  the 
value  of  the  reagent  and  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  depend  on  the 
proportions  used.  The  quantities  recommended  are,  for  50  cc.  of 
solution,  (I)  cupric  chloride  (  +  3H3O),  0*75  gram ;  ammonium  chloride, 
1'5  grams ;  aqueous  ammonia  (20 — 21  per  cent.),  3  cc,  hydroxylamine 
hydirochloride,  3  grams.  (II)  cupric  nitrate  ( -h  SH^O),  1  gram ;  aqueous 
ammonia,  4  cc,  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  3  grams.  (Ill)  copper 
sulphate  (  +  5HjO),  1  gram  ;  aqueous  ammonia,  4  cc,  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride,  3  grams.  The  reagent  gives  a  splendid  red  precipitate 
with  acetylene,  but  begins  to  deteriorate  after  three  days.     T.  M.  L. 

A  Colour  Test  for  the  Detection  of  Methyl  Aloohol.  By 
Edmond  Jandribb  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1296  ;  from  Ann.  chim. 
anal,  appl.,  4,  156). — ^Kesorcinol  recommended  by  MuUiken  and 
Scudder  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  388)  gives,  with  acraldehyde,  almost  the 
same  colour  as  with  formaldehyde,  and  is  consequently  not  a  safe  test 
for  the  detection  of  methyl  alcohol ;  the  test  is  also  interefered  with 
by  the  presence  of  furfuraldehyde.  It  is  proposed  to  use  gallic  acid 
instead,  as  recommended  by  Barbet  and  Jandrier  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  265). 

L.  DE  K. 

Recognition  of  Marc  Wines  (Tresterweine).  By  Wilhelm 
Fbesenius  and  Leo  GrOnhut  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1899,  38,  472—512). 
— Wines  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  solutions  of  glucose  in 
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contact  with  grape  marc  {Trester)  have  hitherto  not  been  distinguish- 
able with  certainty  by  chemical  analysis  from  natural  wines.  The 
authors  believe  they  have  discovered  a  trustworthy  criterion  of  such 
wines  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  little  or  no  tartaric  acid  combined 
with  alkaline  earths,  whilst  natural  white  wines  always  contain 
calcium  tartrate  to  an  extent  which  permits  a  limit  of  about  O'l  gram 
of  tartaric  acid  per  100  c.c.  to  be  established.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  in  their  composition  depends  on  the  estimation  of  the  ratio  of  the 
total  tartaric  acid  to  the  total  alkalinity  of  the  ash  and  the  alkalinity 
of  the  portion  of  the  ash  soluble  in  water.  With  reference  to  the 
observations  of  Kulisch,  Kohlmann,  and  Hoppner  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
341 ;  also  1895,  ii,  465)  on  this  subject,  they  point  out  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  ash,  a  very  limited  amount 
of  washing  (30 — 80  c.c.  of  hot  water  for  the  ash  of  100  c.c.  of  wine) 
must  be  employed,  so  as  to  leave  the  calcium  carbonate  of  the  ash  as 
far  as  possible  undissolved.  Formul»  are  given  for  calculating  the 
analytical  data.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  occurs  in  the  case  of 
marc  wines  to  which  tartaric  acid  has  been  added  during  manufacture. 
Red  wines  also  contain  much  smaller  proportions  of  calcium  tartrate 
than  white  wines.  The  above  criterion  must  therefore  in  all  cases  be 
considered  in  connection  with  other  characteristics  of  marc  wines, 
namely,  a  high  proportion  of  ash  to  total  solids,  high  percentage  of 
tannin,  and  occasionally  also  of  volatile  acids.  It  can  likewise  only 
be  employed  in  cases  where  the  ash  of  the  wine  exhibits  a  normal 
total  alkalinity  and  the  proportion  of  sulphate  is  not  abnormal,  since 
it  is  obvious  that  excessive  sulphuring  would  disturb  the  relations  of 
the  various  tartrates  in  the  wine.  The  alkalinity  factor  of  natural 
wines,  that  is,  the  alkalinity  of  0*1  gram  of  the  ash  expressed  in  cubic 
centimetres  of  normal  alkali,  seldom  exceeds  0*8  or  10.  Wines 
exhibiting  a  much  lower  alkalinity  factor  should  be  examined  for 
excessive  sulphuration.  A  much  higher  factor  would  suggest  a  search 
for  added  organic  acids.  The  ratio  of  glycerol  to  alcohol  in  marc 
wines  seems  generally  to  exceed  the  limit  of  7  :  100  laid  down  for 
natural  wines. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  large  proportion  of  tannin  as  a 
criterion  of  maro  wines,  it  is  evident  that  no  limit  can  be  laid  down, 
since  the  proportion  of  tannin  in  natural  wines  varies  widely.  Barth 
has  argued  that  the  ratio  of  total  extract  (after  deduction  of  sugar, 
ash,  and  non-volatile  acids)  to  tannin  may  be  regarded  as  constant, 
and  employs  the  factor  5  for  multiplying  the  tannin.  The  authors 
show,  however,  that  in  a  great  number  of  natural  wines,  even  the 
factor  4  would  be  too  high  and  point  out  the  need  for  further  in- 
vestigations of  this  subject. 

The  authors  also  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ash  of  a  marc  wine 
prepared  by  themselves,  and  some  analyses  of  raisin-wines,  one  of 
which  they  also  manufactured.  M.  J.  S. 

Volumetrio  Botimatioxi  of  Alcohols,  especially  of  Fusel-Oil 
in  "Brandies."  Bj  Frahz  Adam  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1226—1227; 
from  OetUrr.  Chem.  ZeU.^  2,  241— 243).— A  solution  of  acetyl  chloride 
in  chloroform,  after  it  has   been  well   shaken  with  water  and   so 
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decomposed  into  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  is  titrated  with  normal 
alkali.  Another  portion  of  the  chloroform  solution  is  allowed  to  act 
on  the  alcohol,  whereby  it  is  partly  decomposed  into  hydrogen  chloride 
aud  alkyl  acetate ;  after  decomposing  the  remainder  with  water,  the 
titration  is  repeated,  and  the  difference  in  alkali  represents  the  amount 
of  the  alcohol.  To  estimate  amyl  alcohol  in  brandy,  the  sample  is 
diluted  to  20  per  oent.  strength  by  volume,  and  the  fusel  oil  then 
extracted  by  repeated  agitation  with  pure  chloroform.  This  is  re- 
peatedly shaken  with  water,  then  dried  over  burnt  gypsum  and  treated 
with  standard  solution  of  acetyl  chloride,  &c.  The  process  is  also 
suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  alcohol  number  of  ethereal  oils. 

L.  DE  K. 

Aotion  of  Bromine  on  Phenol  and  Cresols  with  Beferenoe 
to  the  Analysis  of  Mixtures  of  these  Compounds.  By  Huoo 
DiTz  and  Fbanz  Cedivoda  {Zeit.  angew,  ChenL,  1899,  873 — 877  and 
897 — 903). — An  alkaline  solution  of  a  phenol  is  mixed  with  a  known 
excess  of  bromine  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  acidified  with  dilute 
HCl  (1  : 1),  shaken  vigorously  for  1  minute,  and  titrated  with 
standard  thiosulphate  solution  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide; 
under  these  conditions,  1  mol.  of  o-cresol  or  p-cresol  takes  up  2  atoms 
of  bromine,  whilst  m-cresol  and  phenol  each  combine  with  3  atoms. 
In  the  case  of  p-cresol,  it  is  essential  that  the  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment should  not  exceed  the  prescribed  time  limit,  otherwise  the 
amount  of  bromine  required  exceeds  2  atoms.  When  the  alkaline 
solution  of  a  phenol  and  excess  of  bromine  is  acidified  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to  remain  for  10  minutes,  subsequently 
shaken  for  5  minutes,  and  then  filtered  through  glass  wool  or  sand, 
it  is  found,  by  treating  the  filtrate  with  potassium  iodide  and  titrat- 
ing with  thiosulphate,  that  the  amount  of  bromine  taken  up  corresponds 
with  3  atoms  in  the  case  of  o-cresol  and  j9-cresol,  and  with  4  for 
mrcresol  and  phenol.  These  results  are  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these  constituents.  The  mixture  of  the 
phenols  is  separated  from  other  impurities  by  extraction  with  ether ; 
the  ethereal  extract  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  or  dry  sodium 
sulphate,  distilled  up  to  180°  to  remove  ether  and  last  traces  of  moisture, 
the  fraction  distilling  over  above  this  temperature  is  treated  with 
bromine  by  the  two  methods  just  described,  and  the  amount  of  phenol, 
m-cresol  and  mixed  ortho-  and  para-cresol  determined  by  means 
of  the  following  equations:  (i)  x  +  y  +  z=^a;  (ii)  8Br/94'06.aj + 
2Br/108-08.y  +  3Br/108-08.«  =  5;  and  (iii)  4Br/94-06.aj  +  3Br/108-08.y  + 
4Br/108'08.«sc,  where  x  and  z  represent  the  amounts  of  phenol  and 
9»-cresol,  y  the  amount  of  the  mixture  of  the  ortho-  and  para-isomerides, 
a  the  total  quantity  of  phenolic  compounds,  b  the  amount  of  bromine 
absorbed  when  the  solution  is  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  0  the  amount  taken  up  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed,  and  the  bromo-derivatives  filtered  off  before  titration. 

G.  T.  M. 

Simplification  of  the  Phenylhydrazine  Test  [for  Sugar  in 
Urine.]  By  Albert  Kowabsky  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1294;  from 
Berl,   klin.    f^ochsehr.,   36,    412— 414).— 5  drops    of    pure   phenyl- 
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hydrasdne  are  mixed  with  10  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  1  c.c.  of 
brine,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  2  minutes  with  3  c.c.  of  the 
supposed  diabetic  urine  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  If  the 
characteristic  osazone  crystals  form  after  a  few  minutes,  the  urine  is 
practically  free  from  sugar.  If  appreciable  traces  of  albumin  are 
present^  these  must  be  first  removed  by  coagulation  at  the  boiling 
heatw  L.  DE  K. . 

Stability  of  Oun-Cotton  and  Smokeless  Powder.  By  C. 
HoiTSEKA  {ZeU.  angew.  Ch&m.,  1899,  705 — 710). — A  review  of  the 
methods  in  use  for  testing  these  explosives  as  to  their  keeping  powers. 

The  author  thinks  that  at  present  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  substituting  the  Simon-'niomas  test  for  those  of  Abel  and  of 
Guttmann.  For  comparison,  a  stock  of  materials  of  guaranteed  make 
and  of  known  age  should  be  kept.'  L.  db  E. 

Chemistry  of  Batter- Fat.  II.  Chemioal  Composition  of 
Batter^Fat.  By  C.  A.  Bbowke,  jun.  {J.  Amor.  Chem.  Soe.,  1899,  21, 
807—827.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  709).— This  is  a  long  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  true  composition  of  butter-fat ;  on  the  whole,  the  article 
does  not  lend  itself  to  useful  abstraction. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  100  grams 
of  butter  is  interesting  as  it  confirms  the  result  of  Hehner  and 
Mitchell  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  287)  as  to  the  small  proportion  of  stearic 
acid  contained  in  butter:  dihydroxystearic,  I'OO ;  oleic,  32*50; 
stearic,  1*83;  palmitic,  38*61;  myristic,  9*89;  lauric,  2*57;  capric 
(decoic),  0*32;  caprylic  (octoic),  0*49  ;  caproic  (hexoic),  2*09;  butyric 
add,  5-45 ;  total,  94*75.  L.  db  K. 

The  Reichert  Number  of  Batter.  By  Jambs  H.  Stbbbins 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1899,  21,  938— 940).— From  the  result  of  317 
analyses  of  genuine  butters,  the  author  is  in  favour  of  placing  the 
lowest  allowable  limit  of  the  Reichert  number  at  11*5.        L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Bees  Wax.  By  Anoiolo  Funabo  {L'Oroii,  1899, 22, 
109 — 123). — ^The  adulterants  of  bees  wax  are  Japan  and  Garnauba 
wax,  animal  fats,  stearic  acid,  resins,  cerasin,  and  paraffin  wax.  The 
various  methods  for  detecting  and  estimating  these  impurities  are 
described  in  detail  and  discussed.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Sesamd  Oil  Reaction  and  Sesame  Butter.  By  Kabl 
Bbbnhabd  Sohn  (Bied.  GmW.,  1899,  28,  298—299 ;  from  Milehzeit., 
1898,  498).— The  employment  of  pure  furfuraldehyde  which  has  been 
recently  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  and  is  colourless,  is  of  great  importance 
in  testing  for  margarine  by  means  of  the  Baudouin  test.  In  case  pure 
furfuraldehyde  is  not  available,  the  employment  of  furfuramide  is 
recommended. 

The  following  process  for  detecting  for  sesam^  oil  is  given :  the 
melted  filtered  butter  (10  c.c.)  is  extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*125  three  or  four  times  or  until  the  acid  remains  colour- 
less. Five  C.C.  of  the  butter  fat  is  then  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
1*08  grams  of  furfuramide  in  100  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  (0*1  c.c.)  and 
hydr<Kdiloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*19  (10  c.c.)  for  at  least  half  a  minute. 
If  the  fat  solidifies,  it  is  heated  at  60—70"^.     If  the  hydrochloric  acid 
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shows  a  red  coloration  which  does  not  soon  disappear,  sesam^  oil  is 
proved  to  be  present ;  with  small  amounts  of  sesam6  oil,  the  colora- 
tion takes  hours  to  appear.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Testing  Butter  for  Oil  of  Sesame.]  By  H.  Wbiomann  {Bied, 
CerUr.,  1899,  28,  629).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  40. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Formaldehyde  in  the  Free 
State  and  in  its  Oompounds.  Bj  G.  H.  A.  Clowes  and  Bebnhard 
ToLLBNs  {Ber,,  1899,  32,  2841— 2848).— Formaldehyde  is  estimated 
by  heating  with  phloroglucinol  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  70 — 80°  and 
weighing  the  phloroglucide,  C^H^O^,  which  is  produced  under  these 
conditions.  In  most  of  its  compounds,  the  formaldehyde  can  be 
estimated  in  this  way  by  using  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  more  or  less  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  to  hydrolyse  the  methylene  compound.  A  large  number 
of  analytical  results  are  given.  T.  M.  L. 

[Separation  of  Acetone  ftom  Aoetoacetio  and  Acetonedi- 
oarboxylio  Adds].  By  Luigi  Babratani  {Ohem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii, 
22—23  ;  from  AUi  Seal.  Aecad.  Torino,  34).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  32. 

New  Reaction  of  Acetone  and  a  New  Method  for  the 
Detection  of  Aliphatic  Amines.  By  Enrico  Bucini  {L'Oroait 
1899,  22,  40 — 44). — If  to  a  mixture  of  an  aliphatic  monamine  with  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  acetone  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  nitroprusside  are  added,  a  magenta  coloration  is  formed, 
which  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  intense  and  lasts  for  several 
hours ;  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  changes  it  to  an  intense 
violet.  When  the  hydrochloride  of  the  amine  is  employed,  too  much 
alkali  must  not  be  added,  as  in  this  case  the  orange  tint  of  Legal's 
reaction  is  obtained ;  this,  however,  vanishes  much  more  quickly  than 
the  red  coloration.  By  using  aniline  or  phenylhydrazine  in  place  of 
the  aliphatic  monamine,  no  coloration  is  obtained,  whilst  benzylamine 
gives  a  faint  violet  colour  which  forms  slowly.  With  secondary 
aliphatic  monamines,  Legal's  reaction  takes  place,  whilst  tertiary 
amines  act  simply  as  alkalis. 

No  coloration  is  obtained  if,  instead  of  acetone,  one  of  the  following 
substances  is  employed : — formaldedyde,  acetaldehyde,  paraldehyde, 
isobutaldehyde,  or  valeraldehyde,  chloral,  benzaldehyde,  salicyl- 
aldehyde,  anisaldehyde  or  cinnamaldehyde,  furfuraldehyde,  dextrose, 
acetophenone,  benzophenone,  ethyl  acetoacetate,  camphor,  fenchone, 
or  tanacetone ;  with  concentrated  solutions  of  pyruvic  acid,  a  brown 
coloration  forms  and  changes  to  green,  whilst  with  dilute  solutions  a 
ponceau  tint  is  developed. 

The  presence  of  1/10  per  cent,  of  acetone  in  a  solution  can  be 
detected  in  this  way,  and  the  formation  of  the  colour  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  alcohol  or  acetaldehyde. 

Use  is  made  of  this  reaction  of  acetone  and  of  that  of  acetaldehyde 
formerly  described  {EendicorUi  AfnmirUstr.  Civile.  Miniaiero  del  Intemo, 
1898)  by  the  author  to  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary 
aliphatic  amines.  The  formation  of  an  azure  coloration  on  adding 
sodium  nitroprusside  and  aldehyde  to  the  solution  of  an  amine,  shows 
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that  the  base  is  secondarj,  whilst  if  acetone  is  added  in  place  of  the 
aldehyde,  and  a  magenta  tint  is  given  to  the  liquid,  the  amine  is 
primary.  These  reactions  are  obtained  in  mixtures  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  amines.  T.  H.  P. 

Volumetric  EBtimation  of  Quinones  Derived  firom  Benzene. 
By  Amaub  Yaleub  {Compt.  rend.,  1899, 129,  552— 553).— The  method 
described  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  quinones  by  hydriodic  acid,  all 
secondaiy  reactions  being  avoided  by  operating  in  the  following 
manner.  A  cooled  mixture  of  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  is  quickly  added 
to  20  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  quinone  and 
the  iodine  liberated  is  titrated  with  iVY^^  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 
The  process  is  expeditious,  and  is  shown  to  give  accurate  results  in 
the  case  of  quinone,  dichloroquinone,  toluquinone,  and  thymcquinone ; 
it  is  also  applicable  to  unstable  compounds  of  quinones,  such  as  pheno- 
quinones  and  quinhydrones.  N.  L. 

A  Colour  Reaction  to  Distinguish  the  Hydrochlorides  of 
m-Phenylenediamine  and  jE^Phenylenediamine.  By  L.  Cuniassb 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1297  ;  from  Ann.  ehim.  mud.  appl,  4, 156—157). 
— ^The  meta-compound,  when  heated  in  aqueous  solution  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetaldehyde  in  proof- spirit  slightly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  yields,  when  cold,  a  splendid  yellow  colora- 
tion with  a  strongly  green  fluorescence.  The  para-compound  turns 
orange-red  without  any  fluorescence.  L.  db  K. 

Bstimation  of  Urea  in  the  Tissues :  and  the  Amount  con- 
tained in  the  Liver.  By  Rudolf  €k>TTLiBB  {Chem,  Centr.,  1899, 
i,  1298;  from  Arch.  Exp.  FeUh.  Pharm.,  42,  238— 249).— The  urea  is 
first  isolated  as  a  mercuric  compound  by  von  Schroeder's  process; 
finally,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  urea  is  precipitated  by  an  ethereal 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  the  acid  contained  in  the  urea  oxalate 
found  by  titration. 

The  blood  of  starving  dogs  contains  0011 — 0*02  per  cent,  of  urea  ; 
when  on  meat  diet,  it  increases  to  0'033 — 0*056  per  cent.  The  liver, 
contrary  to  expectation,  contains  only  0*008 — 0*02  per  cent. 

L.  DB  K. 

Detection  of  ''  Saccharin  "  in  Wines.  By  Diosoobide  Yitali 
{Ghm.  Centr.,  1899,  i,  1297—1298;  from  BoU.  Chim.  Farm.,  38, 
297 — 300). — ^The  only  trustworthy  method  is  based  on  the  conversion 
of  the  sulphur  of  *'  saccharin  "  into  sulphate. 

Small  quantities  of  ''  saccharin  "  may  be  estimated  by  precipitation 
with  mercuric  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  then  weighed  and  the 
amount  of  mercuric  oxide  in  it  estimated,  the  difference  representing 
the  "  saccharin."  L.  de  E. 

Employment  of  Chloral  Hydrate  in  the  Estimation  of 
Alkaloids.  By  Eduard  Sohaee  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1889,  38, 
469 — 472). — ^The  author  completely  confirms  Lenz's  opinion  (Abstr., 
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1899,  iiy  391)  as  to  the  value  of  chloral  hydrate  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  from  plant  products,  especially 
when  large  proportions  of  resins  and  ethereal  oils  are  present.  A 
still  more  powerful  solvent,  especially  for  solid  fats  and  waxes,  is  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  chloral  alcoholate.  Mauch  has 
made  the  observation  that  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  dissolved  by 
aqueous  chloral  hydrate  as  readily  as  the  free  bases.  A  difficulty  is, 
however,  encountered  in  the  extraction  of  strychnine  from  nux 
vomica  seeds  and  Ignatius  beans,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
mucoid  compounds,  which  (in  common  with  certain  varieties  of  starch 
and  also  animal  gelatin)  swell  up  in  chloral  hydrate,  and  render  it 
viscous.  Caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  also  resist  completely  the  sol- 
vent action  of  chloral  hydrate,  and,  when  they  are  present  to  a  large 
extent,  no  advantage  results  from  the  use  of  chloral. 

Mauch  asserts  that  when  the  chloral  hydrate  solutions  of  the  bases 
are  warmed,  the  bases  are  often  converted  into  formates.  So  far  as 
the  author's  experience  extends,  the  chloral  solutions  of  the  alkaloid 
salts  exhibit  great  permanence,  and,  may  be  heated  on  the  water-bath 
without  loss  of  alkaloid.  M.  J.  S. 

The  Ohromic  Acid  Test  for  Cocaine.  By  George  L.  Schaefeb 
{J,  Amer.  Gkem.  Soo.,  1899,  21,  936—938.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
715). — In  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Squire  (Chamiat  and  Druggist, 
April  22),  Cownley  {Phctrm.  J,  Trans.,  April  15),  and  Merck  (Pharm. 
ZeiL,  No.  42),  the  author  upholds  his  own  chromate  process. 

L.  DE  K. 

The  Active  Principle  of  Cayenne  Pepper.  By  Earl  Mioko 
{Cftem.  Centr,,  1297 ;  from  Zeit,  Uniers,  Ndhr,'6ennu8sm.,  2, 
411 — 412.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  716). — Capsacutin  described  by 
Morbitz  is  probably  the  same  compound  as  the  author's  capsaicin, 
Ci8Hig03N,  the  active  principle  of  Capsicum  annuum,  L,,&nd  Capsicum 
fastigiatum^  BL 

Reactions  of  capsaicin. — When  moistened  with  neutral  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  and  a  little  alcohol,  insoluble,  greenish-blue  drops  are 
noticed,  but  this  test  is  not  particularly  delicate.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  particle  of  sugar  cause,  after  some  hours,  a  fine  violet 
coloration.  When  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  alkaloidal  substance  is  obtained  which  yields  precipitates 
with  platinic  chloride,  iodine,  and  potassium  mercuric  iodide. 

L.  DB  K. 

Detection  of  Nucleo-cdbumin  in  Urine  by  means  of  Tannin. 
By  L^ON  Gabnier  and  L.  Michel  {J.  Pliarm.,  1899,  [vi],  10, 
150 — 152). — The  precipitate  produced  when  tannin  (Alm^n's  reagent) 
is  added  to  urine  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sodium  chloride,  consists  chiefly  of  tannin  with  a 
small  amount  of  sodium  chloride  and  traces  of  nitrogenous  substances. 
The  phosphates  present  in  the  urine  cause  the  precipitation  of  the 
tannin.  Ott*s  statement  (Jahresher.fiJur  Thiorclvemie^  1895,  567)  that 
the  formation  of  this  precipitate  is  a  sure  test  for  the  presence  of 
nucleo-aibumin  is  thus  proved  to  be  erroneous.  H.  ft.  Lb  S. 
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Estimation  of  the  Products  of  Digestion  with  Pepsin.  By 
Jean  Effbont  {Chem.  ZeU.y  1899,  23»  770—771  and  783— 784).— A 
solution  of  tannin  in  tartaric  acid  may  be  employed  for  separating 
proteoses  and  peptones,  as  proteoses  are  precipitated  and  peptones 
remain  in  solution  ;  its  use  is  suggested  as  a  reagent  in  the  analysis 
of  the  products  of  peptonisation.  For  a  complete  analysis,  the  follow- 
ing determinations  ^ould  be  made :  1,  total  nitrogen ;  %  total  pro- 
teids ;  3,  syntonins ;  4,  proteoses ;  5,  peptones.  For  the  total  proteids, 
the  solution  is  precipitated  with  phosphotungstic  acid,  the  precipitate 
washed  with  NI2  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  without  removal  from 
the  filter;  the  nitrogen  in  this  precipitate  is  estimated,  and  the 
number  thus  obtained  multiplied  by  6*25  gives  the  total  proteids. 
Syntonins  may  be  estimated  by  exactly  neutralising  the  solution  with 
sodium  hydroxide  (1 :  10),  or  even  more  correctly  by  estimating  the 
total  proteids  in  the  original  solution  and  then  in  the  neutralised 
solution,  the  difference  between  the  two  determinations  giving  the 
percentage  of  syntonins.  Proteoses  may  be  precipitated  by  a  tartaric 
acid  solution  of  tannin  after  the  albumin  is  first  removed  by  coagula- 
tion, and  the  syntonins  by  neutralisation.  The  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  tannin  (50  grams)  in  water  (500  c.c.)  adding  iVnsodium 
hydroxide  (50  c.c),  making  up  to  1  litre,  and  then  adding  15  c.c.  of  a 
10  per  cent,  tartaric  acid  solution.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed, 
then  dried  between  filter-paper,  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  deter- 
mined. The  peptones  which  remain  in  solution  may  be  precipitated 
>  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 

The  percentages  of  peptoses  obtained  by  salting  out  with  zinc 
sulphate,  and  by  precipitating  with  a  tartaric  solution  of  tannin,  are 
not  concordant  when  the  proteid  solution  has  undergone  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  peptonisation. 

The  results  obtained  also  indicate  that  phosphotuugstic  acid  is  an 
uncertain  reagent  for  estimating  peptones.  It  appears  that,  after  pro- 
longed peptonisation,  the  peptones  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  this 
reagent,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  compounds  known  as  peptones 
are  really  substances  of  very  different  characters,  some  of  which  are 
precipitated  by  the  phosphotungstic  acid  reagent  and  others  not,  and, 
further,  that  peptones  themselves  are  acted  on  by  pepsin. 

The  process  of  analysis  described  above  gives  accurate  results  only 
when  peptonisation  has  proceeded  for  a  short  time.  J.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Glue  and  Leather.  By  Wilhblm  Fahbion  {Chem. 
ZeiLf  1899, 23, 452—453). — Glue  and  leather  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  fatty  matter,  which,  however,  is  partially  oxidised,  and  incompletely 
soluble  in  light  petroleum.  To  estimate  fat  in  glue,  10  grams  of  the 
cut-up  sample  are  heated  with  40  c.c.  of  8  per  cent,  alcoholic  potash 
on  the  water^bath,  adding  some  more  alcohol  if  necessary,  and  finally 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  is  heated  nearly 
to  boiling  for  half-an  hour,  then  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel, 
and,  when  cold,  shaken  witii  ether  and  then  left  to  settle  overnight. 
The  aqueous  layer  is  drawn  off,  the  ether  poured  off,  and  the  hydroxy- 
acids  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel  are  dissolved  in  hot 
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alcohol.    Both  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic  solutions  are  then  evaporated 
in  the  same  tared  dish. 

Alcoholic  potash  is  also  useful  in  leather  analysis.  The  rasped 
sample  is  first  extracted  with  light  petroleum  to  obtain  the  bulk  of 
the  fat.  It  is  then  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  as  described,  but  on 
faintly  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  tannin  and  its 
derivatives  (phlobapbens)  is  obtained  which  occludes  some  more  fat,  and 
also  any  hydroxy-acids.  The  fat  may  be  extracted  with  ether,  but  as 
yet  a  process  is  not  known  for  the  separation  of  fatty  hydroxy-acids 
from  the  tannin  precipitate.  The  latter  may  be  dried  and  weighed,  but 
as  it  always  contains  mineral  matters,  it  must  be  finally  burnt  to  ash. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Humus  in  Soils.  By  C.  Aschman  and  Habold 
Fabeb  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1899,  23^  61). —25  grams  of  the  finely  divided  air- 
dried  sample  are  put  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  heated  for  1  hour  on 
the  boiling  water-bath  with  100  c.c.  of  aqueous  caustic  soda  (50  grams 
per  litre) ;  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  the  extraction  repeated 
several  times.  The  whole,  including  the  deposit,  is  then  made  up  to 
510  c.c.  (10  C.C.  being  occupied  by  the  insoluble  matter)  and  after  the 
supernatant  liquid  has  become  clear,  an  aliquot  part  is  syphoned  off 
and  tested  as  follows  :  0*125  gram  of  humic  acid  {acid,  huminic.  pur.)  is 
dissolved  in  soda  solution  and  diluted  to  500  c.c. ;  5  c.c.  are  diluted  to 
100  c.c,  10  C.C.  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 5)  added,  and  the  liquid 
boiled  with  addition  of  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (0*32 
gram  per  litre)  until  the  colour  is  no  longer  discharged.  10  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  (0*63  gram  per  litre)  are  now  added  and  the 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  titrated  back  with  the  permanganate  solution. 
The  usual  blank  experiment  is  then  made,  and  having  thus  found  the 
humic  acid  value  of  the  permanganate,  the  amount  of  humic  acid  in 
the  soil  may  be  ascertained  by  titration.  For  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment, it  is  necessary  that  the  amount  of  the  humic  acid  present  in 
the  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  of  the  sample  shall  not  materially 
differ  from  the  amount  used  in  the  standardising  experiment. 

L.  DB  K. 

Analyses  of  Ganger.  By  Edwt  G.  CLiLVTON  {Ancdyat^  1899,  24, 
122 — 125). — The  author  has  analysed  37  samples  of  ginger  from 
various  sources  (some  of  them  being  again  analysed  after  steeping  in 
water  or  proof  spirit)  and  has  tabulated  the  results. 

The  analysis  comprises  the  following  estimations :  soluble  and  in- 
soluble ash;  the  extracts  obtained  with  cold  water,  ether,  absolute 
alcohol  (after  complete  extraction  with  ether),  and  light  petroleum 
respectively ;  essential  oil ;  alkalinity  calculated  as  potash,  and  chlorine 
in  the  soluble  ash ;  in  certain  cases,  the  ash,  alkalinity  of  the  ash, 
chlorine  in  the  cold  water  extract,  water,  and  silica  were  also  deter- 
mined. 

It    appears    that    the    commercial    processes — washing,  scrapings 
cutting,  grinding,  and  separation  of  fibr& — do  not  so  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  genuine  ginger  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  has  been  adulterated  . 
with  spent  ginger,  except  in  some  cases  where  excessive  washing  had 
occurred.  L.  db  K. 
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Blectrical  Conductivity  of  Alkali  Chlorides  and  Nitrates. 
By  Fbiedrich  Kohlrausch  and  Margaret  E.  Maltby  (C/iem.  Centr., 
1899,  ii,  465—466 ;  from  SUz,  Kgl.  Akad.  WUa,  Berlin,  1899,  665).— 
With  the  view  of  testing  the  theoretical  connection  between  molecular 
conductivity  and  ionic  migration,  the  conductivities  in  dilute  solution 
of  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  have 
been  determined  with  the  greatest  care.  The  numbers  in  the  follow- 
ing table  give  the  equivalent  conductivities  at  18^  for  solutions  of  the 
concentration  m,  and  represent  the  mean  of  several  determinations, 
which  agreed  on  the  average  to  1 /4000th. 


m. 

KCl. 

NaCl. 

LiCl. 

KNO,. 

NaNO,. 

LiNO,. 

00001 

12905 

108-06 

98-06 

126-49 

104-53 

94-38 

00002 

128-76 

107-80 

97-78 

12518 

10418 

94-07 

00005 

128-09 

107-18 

97-13 

124-44 

103-53 

93-46 

0001 

127-33 

106-48 

96-45 

123  64 

102-85 

92-80 

0-002 

126-29 

105-56 

95-55 

122-59 

101-88 

91-91 

0006 

124-40 

103-79 

93-86 

120-47 

100-07 

90-27 

001 

122-42 

101-95 

92-08 

118-20 

98-16 

88-55 

002 

12000 

99-66 

89-88 

115-27 

95-70 

86-38 

005 

116-94 

95-86 

86-22 

110-09 

91-60 

82-86 

01 

11200 

92-01 

82-35 

104-77 

87-24 

79-24 

0-2 

107-96 

87-73 

77-93 

98-74 

82-28 

76-06 

0-5 

102-40 

80-93 

70-65 

89-23 

74-06 

6803 

10 

98-28 

74-34 

63-30 

80-47 

65-86 

60-80 

For  solutions  up  to  and  including  the  concentration  iT/SOO,  each 
ion  has  a  specific  conductivity,  which  depends  on  the  concentration 
alone ;  up  to  ^/lO  solution,  the  deviations  from  this  rule  amount  to 
±  1  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  the  fall  of  ionic  conductivity  with  increasing 
concentration  is  most  rapid  in  the  case  of  ions  with  high  migration 
velocity,  but  no  general  and  simple  law  can  be  laid  down.  Within 
the  same  limits,  the  fall  of  conductivity  is,  in  the  cases  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  more  rapid  for  the  nitrate  than  for  the  chloride ;  in  the 
case  of  lithium,  more  rapid  for  the  chloride  than  for  the  nitrate. 

J.  C.  P. 

Change  of  Free  Energy  in  Fused  Halogen  Compounds  of 
some  Heavy  Metals.  By  Bioha^rd  Lobenz  (Zeit.  anarg,  Chem,, 
1899,  2%  241—255.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  269).— In  determining 
the  E.M.F.  of  polarisation  for  a  number  of  fused  salts  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  267),  Czepinski  found  the  temperature  coefficient  abnormally  large 
at  higher  temperatures.  Further  investigation  by  Weber  (Abstr., 
1 899,  ii,  724)  has  shown  that  this  coefficient  dE/dT  is  regular,  even 
up  to  high  temperatures,  when  the  electrodes  are  kept  far  enough 
apart ;  the  necessity  for  this  is  due  to  the  diffusing  and  penetrating 
power  of  the  halogen  and  the  metallic  vapour. 

VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 
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Differentiation  of  the  equation  E=^Q-\-  T.dEldT  leads  to  the  relation 
-  dQjdT^  T.d^EjdT^.  Thus,  when  dEjdT  is  constant,  Q  must  also  be 
constant.  This  relation  is  approximately  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  lead 
chloride,  so  that  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound  is  yerj  nearly 
the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  components.  On  the  assumption 
that  this  relation  holds  exactly,  the  E.M.F.  may  be  extrapolated  for 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  value  thus  calculated  for  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  system  Fb  |  PbCl^  |  Cl^  is  1*65  volts,  agreeing  with  the  value 
1*59  volts  for  the  E.M.F.  of  decomposition  of  lead  cMoride  in  solution, 
calculated  by  Bodlander  from  its  solubility. 

The  paper  also  discusses  the  ionic  concentrations  in  fused  salts, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dissociation  of  fused  silver  chloride 
is  rather  more  than  twice  that  of  fused  lead  chloride.  J.  0.  P. 

Ooagulative  Power  of  Electrolytes.  By  W.  C.  Dampibr 
Whetham  (PhU.  Mag.,  1899,  48,  474— 477).— The  coagulative  power 
of  an  electrolyte  may  be  taken  as  inversely  proportional  to  the 
number  of  gram- equivalents  necessary  to  produce  immediate  coagula- 
tion in  a  given  solution  of  a  colloid.  The  coagulative  powers  of 
sulphates  with  uni-,  bi-,  and  ter-valent  ions  stand  in  the  ratio 
1 :  35  :  1023  (compare  Trans.,  1895,  67,  63),  those  of  chlorides  in  the 
ratio  1 :  30  :  1650.  There  is  certainly  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  coagulative  power  and  the  electrical  properties  of  a  solution,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  to  produce  coagulation  a  certain  minimum 
electrical  charge  is  necessary.  Further,  as  the  electrical  charge  on  an 
ion  is  proportional  to  its  valency,  equal  charges  are  carried  by 
2n  triads,  3n  dyads,  or  671  monads.  On  this  basis,  it  is  shown  that 
the  coagulative  powers  of  uni-,  bi-,  and  ter-valent  ions  in  equivalent 
solution  are  in  the  ratio  1  \x\x\  agreeing  well  with  the  numbers  just 
quoted.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  coagulative  power  of  a  quadri- 
valent metallic  sulphate  would  be  about  30,000  times  as  great  as  that 
of  a  sulphate  with  a  univalent  ion.  J.  C.  P. 

Application  of  the  Dissociation  Theory  to  the  Electrolysis 
of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Two  Electrolytes  with  One  Common 
Ion.  By  James  G.  MacGbegob  {Chem,  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  82;  from 
Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Canada,  [ii],  4,  117 — 148). — ^The  author  has  cal- 
culated the  values  of  the  dissociation  in  solutions  of  mixed  electrolytes 
with  one  common  ion,  and  obtained  from  these  values  the  ratio  of  the 
transference  numbers  of  the  other  two  ions,  the  values  so  resulting 
being  compared  with  those  obtained  by  Hopfgartner  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  151).  The  agreement  was  satisfactory  in  the  cases  of  solutions  of 
sodium  and  hydrogen  chlorides,  potassium  chloride  and  iodide,  and 
barium  and  hydrogen  chlorides.  Agreement  was  not  obtained  in  the 
case  of  solutions  of  copper  and  hydrogen  sulphates,  but  this  is  explic- 
able by  the  dissociation  of  the  acid  into  H  and  HSO^  ions  as  well  as 
into  H2  and  SO"^  ions.  L.  M.  J. 

Theory  of  the  Electrolytic  Solution  Pressure.  By  R,  A. 
Lehfeldt  (Phil.  Mag.,  1899,  48,  430—433).— The  electrolytic  solu- 
tion pressure,  II,  of  a  metal  is  calculated  from  the  observed  E.M.F, 
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between  the  metal  and  the  solation  in  which  it  is  immersed  by  the 
equation  J?=ai2^/c.log«n/P»  where  c  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
associated  with  1  gram-equivalent,  and  P  is  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  metallic  ions  in  the  solution.  For  zinc,  n  has  the  very  high 
value  9'9  x  10^'  atmospheres.  An  expression  is  obtained  for  the 
tension  due  to  the  electrical  double  layer  between  the  metal  and  the 
ions  in  solution,  leading  to  the  equation,  »»  jDH/2fr€^,  where  x  is 
the  number  of  gram-equivalents  that  go  into  solution  per  sq.  cm.  of 
surface,  and  D  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium.  From  this 
equation,  it  may  be  shown  that  in  order  to  produce  the  solution 
pressure  attributed  to  zinc,  1  *27  grams  of  the  metal  would  have  to 
pass  into  the  ionic  form  per  sq.  cm.  immersed,  a  conclusion  which  is 
not  borne  out  by  observation.  Besides  this  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  electrolytic  solution  pressure  of  zinc,  there  is  one  of  another  kind 
in  the  case  of  palladium,  for  which  11  =  1 '5  xlO"^^;  the  small  ness  of 
teiis  value  involves  the  rejection  of  the  molecular  theory  of  fluids. 

J.  0.  P. 

Thermcd  Conductivity  in  Gases.  By  M.  Smoluchowski  R.  von 
Smolan  (Chem.  GerUr.,  1899,  ii,  353,  from  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit,,  2,  385). 
— It  has  been  previously  shown  that,  as  foretold  by  Maxwell,  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  a  gas  is  independent  of  pressure.  The  author 
shows,  however,  that  this  does  not  hold  for  very  low  pressures,  and  in 
this  case  a  temperature  difference  occurs  at  the  surface  of  gas  and 
solid*  When  the  mean  wave-length  is  greater  than  the  dimensions  of 
the  containing  vessel,  the  phenomena  are  very  complicated.  Brush's 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  etherion  is  not  justified,  and  the 
author  considers  the  supposed  element  to  be  merely  aqueous  vapour 
(compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  287).  L.  M.  J. 

Thermal  Capacity  and  Colour  Changes  of  Solutions  of 
Cobalt  Chloride.  By  M.  Wbewsky  {Chem.  Centr,,  1899,  i,  1202 ; 
from  J.  Ru88.  Ch&m.  Socy  1899,  31,  164— 171).— Owing  to  difficulties 
in  calorimetry  at  high  temperatures,  the  changes  in  colour  were 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  change  from  a  blue  to 
a  red  solution  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  difference  between 
the  thermal  capacities  of  solution  and  solvent.  The  author  considers 
the  results  support  Berthelot's  hydrate  theory.  The  decrease  of 
thermal  capacity  by  dissolution  of  salts  is  a  function  of  both  concen- 
tration and  temperature,  increase  of  both  acting  in  the  same  sense. 

L.  'M.  J. 

KoTB  BY  Abstbactob. — With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  heat 
capacities  of  a  solution  and  its  components,  see  Tammann,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  289. 

Thermal  Capacity  of  Solutions  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  By 
EuGBN  VON  BiBON  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1899,  i,  1202—1204;  from  J.  Euas. 
Chem.  Soe..  1899,  31,  171— 203).— The  author  has  determined  the 
mean  specific  heat  between  18*6  and  21*8  for  solutions  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  composition  "H^O^^nRfiy  where  n  varies  from  0  to  1600, 
the  extreme  values  for  these  liquids  being  0*3352  and  0*99675.  The 
molecular  heat  for  the  monohydrate  is  51*17,  that  calculated  from  ite 
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components  being  50*9,  and  the  difference  is  ascribed  to  the  heat  of 
dissociation  of  the  hydrate.  At  dilations  greater  than  HoSO^lOOH^O, 
a  linear  relationship  is  found  to  exist  between  the  equivalent  electrical 
conductivity  and  the  difference  between  the  found  and  calculated 
values  for  the  molecular  heat,  so  that  it  appears  probable  that  both 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause  (compare  Tammann,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  289).  L.  M.  J. 

Some  Boiling  Point  CurveB.  II.  By  John  K.  Haywood 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  994— 1001).— A  continuation  of 
the  author's  previous  paper  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  632),  the  mixtures 
examined  being  benzene  with  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride,  ether, 
acetone,  and  methyl  alcohol ;  and  methyl  alcohol  with  ethyl  alcohol, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  ether.  Minima  were  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  at  the  temperatures  and  composition  given  :  benzene  with 
methyl  alcohol,  58*3^  ;  53  to  67  per  cent,  of  benzene  ;  methyl  alcohol 
with  carbon  tetrachloride,  55 '95^,  about  18*4  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
The  law  previously  suggested  that  chemically  similar  substances  yield 
similar  boiling  point  curves  again  receives  support,  whilst  it  also  ap- 
pears that  similarity  of  constitution  of  the  two  mixed  compounds  is 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  a  minimum  even  when  the  boiling 
points  are  close  together.  L.  M.  J. 

Liquid  Mixtures  of  Constant  Boiling  Point.  By  Garnett 
Byland  {Amer.  Chem,  J.,  1899,  22,  384— 396).— A  mixture  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  benzene  containing  38  per  cent,  of  alcohol  distils  at  the 
constant  temperature  57 — 57*5^ ;  similarly,  a  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol 
and  benzene  with  32  per  cent,  of  alcoholj  distils  unchanged  at  67 — 68^. 
The  composition  of  the  mixture  with  constant  boiling  point  is  in  both 
cases  dependent  on  the  pressure. 

Numerous  binary  mixtures  of  organic  liquids  have  been  examined 
with  the  view  of  discovering  mixtures  of  constant  boiling  point. 
Forty-five  have  been  found  to  boil  at  a  constant  temperature  at  or 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  more  volatile  constituent,  two  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  less  volatile  constituent,  and  one  between  the 
boiling  points  of  the  constituents.  For  these  mixtures  of  constant 
boiling  point,  the  ratio  of  the  two  constituents  in  the  distillate  is 
approximately  that  of  the  products  of  their  vapour  density  and  vapour 
tension  at  the  temperature  of  distillation,  a  result  in  accordance 
with  earlier  researches  on  the  subject.  J.  C.  P. 

Melting  Points  in  Systems  of  Optioal  Isomerides.  By  H. 
W.  Bakhujs  Boozeboom  (Proe,  £.  Ahad.  Wetenach.  Amsterdam,  1899, 
1,  466 — 468).— Melting  point  curves  for  mixtures  of  the  racemic  and 
dextro-compounds  were  examined  in  the  case  of  dimethyl  tartrate  and 
dimethyl  diacetyltartrate.  In  the  first  case,  the  racemic  compound 
melts  at  89*4^  and  the  active  compound  at  43*3°,  and  a  minimum  of 
41 '6  is  reached  at  3  per  cent,  of  racemic  compound  ;  in  the  second  case, 
the  melting  point  of  the  racemic  compound  is  83*8^  and  that  of  the 
active  compound  104-3^;  the  minimum  of  83*4°  is  reached  at  about 
86  per  cent  of  the  racemic  compound.  In  both  cases,  the  form  of  the 
curve  is  almost  horizontal  at  the  racemic  compound,  and  indicates 
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Considerable  dissociation.     The  results  confirm  the  author's  previously 
published  theoretical  views  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  401).  L.  M.  J. 

Freezing  Point  of  Mixtares  of  Acetic  Acid  and  Water.  By 
Albert  Dahhs  {Ann.  Chtm.  Phya.,  1899,  [vii],  18,  140—142.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  245 ;  1899,  ii,  546).— Coppet's  determinations  of 
the  freezing  points  of  dilute  acetic  acid  agree  closely  with  the  values 
previously  obtained  by  the  author,  who  has  also  anticipated  the 
theoretical  conclusions  deduced  by  this  investigator.  G.  T.  M. 

Freezing  Point  of  Mixtures  of  Acetic  Acid  and  Water.  A 
Reply.  By  Louis  C.  de  Coppbt  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.,  1899,  [vii],  18, 
142 — 144). — The  author,  whilst  admitting  thatDahms  first  determined 
the  freezing  point  of  the  eutectic  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  claims 
to  have  discovered  the  lower  freezing  point  of  a  superf used  mixture  at 
a  temperature  about  2°  lower  than  the  eutectic  point.  The  author's 
conclusions  were  originally  published  over  27  years  ago. 

Since  binary  liquid  mixtures  having  two  eutectic  points  and  three 
freezing  points  are  known,  it  is  highly  probable  that  similar  mixtures 
having  three  or  more  eutectic  points  should  be  capable  of  existence. 

G.  T.  M. 

Test  by  Freezing  Point  Determinations  of  the  Dissociation 
Values  obtained  by  the  Conductivity  Method  in  the  case  of 
Solutions  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  Sulphates.  By  E.  H. 
Abohibald  {Chem,  Cenir.y  1899,  ii,  7,  and  Chem.  News,  1899,  80,  46, 
ei  aeq, ;  from  Tran8,  Nova  Scotia  Inst.,  10,  33). — Determinations  were 
made  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions  of  each  of  the  com- 
pounds at  various  dilutions  at  18^  and  at  0^  In  the  case  of  potassium 
sulphate  solutions  at  concentrations  above  0*35,  the  dissociation  is 
slightly  greater  at  0°  than  at  18°.  The  cryosoopic  depressions  of  the 
solutions  were  also  determined  by  the  method  adopted  by  Loomis,  with 
whose  results  also  the  values  are  in  good  accord.  Comparison  of  these 
depressions  with  those  calculated  from  the  dissociation  values  show 
the  agreement  to  be  close,  the  differences  never  exceeding  4  per  cent., 
being,  however,  for  the  sodium  chloride  always  in  the  same  directions. 
For  mixtures  of  equal  volumes  of  solutions  containing  molecular  pro- 
portions of  the  two  salts,  the  depression  is  given  by  the  expression 
/>  ~  1  '86,  (1  +  a^  +  a^Nj2,  where  N  is  the  number  of  gram-equivalents 
per  litre  of  each  salt  in  the  solutions  mixed,  and  ck^a^  the  dissociation 
[this  expression  appears  to  involve  the  assumption  that  the  salts  are 
equally  dissociated,  which  is,  however,  almost  the  case  for  the  salts 
examined],  and  the  depressions  so  calculated  are  found  to  agree  well 
with  those  determined  experimentally.  L.  M.  J. 

Cryosoopic  Behaviour  of  Substances  with  Constitutions 
similar  to  that  of  the  Solvent.  V.  By  Fblicb  Gabelli  and  F. 
Calzolabi  {OfuuseUa,  1899,  29,  ii,  357—375.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  732). — ^The  cryosoopic  behaviour  of  various  substances  has  been 
studied  in  solvents,  from  which  they  are  derived  by  the  substitution  of 
an  amino-  or  a  hydroxyl  group  for  a  hydrogen  atom.  In  the  following 
cases,  abnormal  molectdar  weights  were  obtained,  indicating  the  forma- 
tion of  solid  solutions  between  the  solvent  and  the  solute ;  phydroxy- 
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azobenzeneand  j9-amiDoazobenzeiie  dissolved  in  azobenzene ;  m-nitro-  and 
l>-nitro-phenoI  and  o-nitro-,  TTi-nitro-,  and  jp-nitro-aniline  in  nitro- 
benzene ;  2  :  i-dinitroaniline  in  7?i-dinitrobenzene ;  /hxylidine  in 
p-xy\enQ ;  ^hydrozyacetophenone  in  acetophenone ;  triphenylcarbinol 
in  triphenylmethane  j  and  glycollic  acid  in  acetic  acid.  With  solu- 
tions of  o-nitrophenol  in  nitrobenzene,  2 : 4-dinitrophenol  in  m-di- 
nitrobenzene,  and  jo-aminoacetophenone  in  acetophenone,  normal  mole- 
cular weights  are  obtained.  T.  H.  P. 

Influence  of  the  Solvent  on  the  Oryosoopic  Behaviour  of 
Phenols.  By  Karl  Auwees  [with  W.  Babtsch  and  H.  M.  Smith] 
(ZeiL  pkysikal,  Chem.,  1899,  30,  300—340).— If  the  abnormal  cryo- 
scopic  depressionis  of  hydrozy-compounds  are  due  to  association,  then 
an  association  constant  should  be  obtainable  by  a  calculation  similar  to 
that  used  for  obtaining  the  dissociation  constant.  Experiments  with 
acetoxime,  benzophenoxime,  ^camphoroxime,  benzoic  acid,  and  o-bromo- 
benzoic  acid,  however,  show  that,  except  in  the  last  case,  no  constant 
value  for  the  association  constant  is  obtained,  at  least  not  on  the 
assumption  of  double  molecules.  Determinations  with  other  com- 
pounds to  high  concentrations  further  show  that  the  molecular  weight 
does  not,  in  general,  tend  to  any  constant  value ;  the  greatest  value  of 
association  hitherto  observed  is  about  four,  whilst  cryoscopic  depres- 
sions of  ethyl  alcohol  in  benzene  give  values  leading  to  seven  times 
the  normal  molecular  weight.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  abnor- 
mal depressions  are  not  due  to  association,  but  to  some  mutual 
influence  of  solvent  and  solute,  and  determinations  were  made  of  the 
depressions  of  a  number  of  hydroxy-compounds  in  various  solvents. 
The  following  were  employed  as  solvents,  and  the  cryoscopic  constant 
obtained  for  each  is  added  : — Nitrobenzene,  70 ;  m-di nitrobenzene,  106; 
^-nitrotoluene,  78'j  2  : 4-dinitrotoluene,  89  ;  2:4:  6 -trinitrotoluene, 
115;  jxshloronitrobenzene,  109;  p-dichlorobenzene,  77;  j9-chloro- 
bromobenzene,  92;  p-dibromobenzene,  124;  benzil,  105.  In  all  these 
solvents,  ortho-substitution  derivatives  of  phenol  were  cryoscopically 
normal  as  in  benzene  or  naphthalene ;  with  para-compounds,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  jo-nitrophenol,  methyl  j»-hydroxybenzoate,  and 
j^hydroxybenzaldehyde  being  abnormal  in  the  halogen  compounds,  but 
almost  normal  in  those  solvents  containing  a  nitro-group,  so  that  the 
halogen  increases  and  the  nitro-group  decreases  the  abnormalising 
influence  in  the  solvent.  Other  substituted  phenols  dissolved  in 
p-dichloro-,  ^chlorobromo-,  and  ^dibromo-benzene  were  then  investi- 
gated, and  it  was  found  that,  as  in  naphthalene,  para-compounds  are 
more  abnormal  than  meta-,  and  the  order  of  the  groups  arranged 
according  to  their  influence  in  giving  abnormal  values  is :  aldehyde, 
cyanide,  substituted  carboxyl,  nitro-groups,  whilst  the  abnormality  is 
greatest  in  dichlorobenzene,  and  least  in  dibromobenzene.  The  ab- 
normal cryoscopic  depressions  are  hence  the  product  of  two  factors, 
one  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  solute,  the  other  on  that  of 
the  solvent  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  293  ;  1897,  ii,  476).    L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  the  Medium  on  the  Heats  of  Solution  of  Salts. 
By  N.  Galitzki  {Chem.  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  469—470  ;  from  /.  Russ,  Chem, 
Soe.,  31,  536 — 540). — ^The  effect  of  increasing  quantities  of  alcohol  on 
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the  beats  of  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  carbonate  in 
water  bas  been  investigated.  By  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  water,  the 
beat  of  solution  is  diminished/  the  diminution  ultimately  reaching  a 
minimum,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  salt.  No 
connection  could  be  traced  between  this  phenomenon  and  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  solutions.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Critical  State.  By  Konrad  Dibtebici  (Ann,  Phya.  Chem., 
1899,  69,  685—705). — For  most  substances  hitherto  investigated,  the 
ratio  of  the  actually  observed  critical  density  to  the  ideal  density 
(the  density  which  the  substance  would  have  if  the  law  pv  =  B2^  held 
for  the  critical  pressure  and  temperature)  is  nearly  constant,  and 
equal  to  3'75j  for  ethylene,  nitrous  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the 
ratio  differs  considerably  from  3 '75,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
deficient  experimental  methods. 

In  van  der  Waals'  equation,  the  cohesion  pressure  is  equal  to 
a/v^y  and  the  correction  for  the  molecular  volume  is  a  constant  b ; 
in  these  circumstances,  the  ratio  vjvj^  (ideal  volume  :  critical  volume) 
haa  the  value  2*67.  This  want  of  correspondence  between  experiment 
and  van  der  Waals'  equation  remains,  even  when  h  is  regarded  as  a 
function  of  v. 

If  the  equation  {p  +  irjiv  -  6)  =  RT  be  accepted,  and  the  cohesion 
pressure  v  =  a/t3^^  instead  of  a/t;^  the  ratio  vjvjt  is  equal  to  3*75. 
This  purely  empirical  law  regarding  the  cohesion  pressure,  although 
it  brings  van  der  Waals'  equation  into  agreement  with  the  critical 
phenomena,  is  without  theoretical  basis. 

Other  theoretical  considerations  lead  to  the  equation 
p^RTI{v-h)  .e'^'^'^y  where  it  is  a  function  of  v,  and  represents  the 
work  to  be  done  by  a  molecule  against  the  forces  of  cohesion.  On 
the  supposition  that  A^CjVj  the  ratio  vjvj^  is  equal  to  3 "695,  a  value 
agreeing  closely  with  that  given  by  experiment.  J.  C.  P. 

Hydrolytio  Dissociation  in  Salt  Solutions.  By  Heinrich  Ley 
(ZeiLpht/sikal,  Chem.,  1899, 30, 193— 257).— In  a  salt  solution,  besides 
the  electrolytic  dissociation,  hydrolysis  may  occur  with  the  formation 
of  acid  and  base  which  further  undergo  electrolytic  dissociation.  The 
concentrations  of  the  various  molecular  groupings  present  in  the  solu- 
tion are  determined  by  the  equilibrium  constants  for  the  hydrolytic 
dissociation  and  for  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  salt,  acid,  base,  and 
water.  The  author  first  investigates  theoretically  the  necessary 
equations  for  the  cases  where  (1)  either  base  or  acid  is  weak;  (2)  both 
acid  and  base  are  weak.  For  the  determination  of  the  hydrolysis, 
the  method  of  sugar  inversion  was  found  suitable,  and  the  author 
obtain^  the  value  16*8  for  the  inversion  constant  at  100%  which  is 
thus  intermediate  between  the  values  17*9  found  by  Trevor 
(Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  62)  and  160  found  by  Smith  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  155). 
The  variation  of  the  constant  with  temperature  was  also  deter^ 
mined  and  found  to  be  given  by  the  expression  Kti  =  ^r©  eA^^-^^^^^o, 
where  A  is  a,  constant.  Some  salts  were  found  to  cause  an  irregular 
increase  of  inversion,  apparently  not  due  to  hydrolysis,  as,  for  example, 
lanthanum  chloride.  Lithium  and  magnesium  salts  have  no  effect, 
bat  beryllium  and  aluminium  cause  considerable  inversion,  and  for 
theee  the  hydrolytic  constant  was  calculated  at  dilutions  from  32  to 
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512.  The  values  do  not  remain  constant,  but  the  author  considers  the 
agieement  to  be  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  complicated  equations  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  rigorously  valid  for  only  binary  electrolytes. 
From  the  values  of  the  dissociation,  the  basicity  of  the  hydroxides  may 
be  compared,  and  it  is  thus  found  that  beryllium  hydroxide  is  about 
eleven  times  as  strong  a  base  as  aluminium  hydroxide.  Salts  of 
cerium,  copper,  and  zinc  are  only  very  slightly  hydrolysed  ;  lead  causes 
greater  inversion,  but  still  far  less  than  the  aluminium  salts. 
The  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate  was  also  employed  for  the  deter- 
minations, and  the  values  for  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminium  chloride  by 
this  process  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  inversion  method. 
Conductivity  determinations  may  also  serve  for  the  calculation  of 
hydrolysis  ;  the  acetates  of  manganese,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  nickel  exhibit 
a  perfectly  normal  change  of  conductivity  with  dilution,  and  are  hence 
not  hydrolysed.  With  acetate  of  lanthanum,  cerium,  and  lithium,  this 
is  not  the  case,  whilst  acetates  of  lead,  beryllium,  aluminium,  and 
mercury  give  very  abnormal  results,  indicating  considerable  hydrolysis. 
Where  quantitative  results  were  obtained,  the  values  of  percentage 
hydrolysis  at  t7=  1024  and  25°  are  :  beryllium  sulphate,  5  per  cent. ; 
aluminium  chloride,  4*5  per  cent. ;  lead  chloride,  4*4  per  cent.  ; 
uranium  nitrate,  5 '9  per  cent. ;  mercuric  perchlorate  (i;»512),  37  per 
cent.  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  66).  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  Solubility  Coeffloients  of  Liquids.  By  A. 
AiGNAN  and  E.  Dugas  (Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  643—645).— When 
aniline  and  water  are  mixed,  there  is  no  alteration  of  total  volume 
consequent  on  the  reciprocal  solubility  of  the  liquids,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  solubilities  by  observation  of  the  volumes 
of  the  two  layers  before  and  after  agitation,  in  two  different  experi- 
ments. The  values  so  obtained  in  c.c.  per  cubic  centimetre  are  :  (1) 
aniline  in  water,  0036  ;  (2)  water  in  aniline,  0042.  In  the  case  of 
water  and  fermentation  amyl  alcohol,  however,  the  total  volume  does 
not  remain  constant,  and  very  diverse  values  for  the  solubilities, 
sometimes  even  negative,  are  obtained,  so  that  in  this  case  the  author 
considers  the  case  is  not  one  of  simple  solubility,  and  the  results  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  alcohols  present  in  the  fermentation 
amyl  alcohol  is  capable  of  combining  with  water.  L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  between  Manganous  Scdts  and  Ammonia.  By 
W.  Herz  {Ztit.  anarg.  Chem.,  1899,  22,  279— 284).— The  results 
previously  obtained  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  752)  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  law  of  mass  action,  but  it  is  now  found  that  at  lower  concentra- 
tions the  equation  A'=[Mn-][NH3]7[NH4-p  gives  fairly  constant 
values  of  JT:  in  this  equation,  the  symbols  in  square  brackets  indicate 
the  concentrations  of  the  respective  molecules  or  ions.  With  the 
mean  value  of  K=l'6  x  10~^  and  the  dissociation  constant  of  am- 
monia =  0*000023,  the  solubility  of  manganous  hydroxide  is  calculated 
to  be  0'6xlO~^,  a  value  of  the  same  order  as  that  obtained  by 
Bodlander  from  other  considerations.  J.  C.  P. 

Fusion  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate.  Hydrates.  By  Friedbich 
WiLHELM  EOSTER  and  A.  Thiel  {Zeit.  anorg,  C^ism,,  1899,  21, 
401 — 404). — Fused  sodium  thiosulphate  might  be  regarded  either  as 
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a  definite  liqaid  compound,  or  as  a  reciprocal  solution  of  the  decom- 
position products  of  the  crystallised  salt.  In  the  first  case,  excess  of 
water  or  anhydrous  thiosulphate  in  the  fused  hydrate  would  give  two 
distinct  series  of  solutions,  the  properties  of  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  two  curves,  cutting  each  other  at  the  point  corresponding 
with  the  composition  Na^S^Og^SHgO.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fused 
hydrate  is  merely  a  reciprocal  solution  of  water  and  anhydrous  salt, 
its  properties  ought  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  solutions  with 
excess  of  water  and  anhydrous  salt  respectively.  The  latter  behaviour 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  conductivity.  As  the  number 
of  water  molecules  to  one  molecule  of  anhydrous  salt  rises  from  4*69 
to  6*65,  the  conductivity  increases  proportionally,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
continuity whatever  corresponding  with  the  composition  Na2S203,5H20. 

J.  0.  P. 

Molecular  State  of  Ammonia  and  of  Amines  in  Aqueous 
Solutions.  By  Arthur  Hantzsch  and  F.  Sebaldt  {Zeit,  phyaikod, 
Chem.,  1899,  30,  258— 299).— In  the  hope  of  solving  this  ques- 
tion, the  author  determined  the  partition  ratio  of  ammonia  and 
amines  between  water  and  other  solvents.  Ammonia  in  water  and 
chloroform  was  first  examined  ;  if  it  exists  as  hydroxide,  the  scheme 
of  dissociation  is  NH4HO^;=^NH3  +  HgO^^^NH'^  +  HO',  and  as  ammonia 
is  but  a  weak  base,  the  latter  dissociation  is  very  slight.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  partition  ratio  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  hydr- 
oxide itself  is  iDsoluble  in  chloroform,  and  as  the  concentration  of  the 
gaseous  ammoDia  in  the  aqueous  phase  is  proportional  to  that  of  the 
hydroxide,  the  total  concentration  may  be,  and  is,  employed  instead 
of  that  of  the  gaseous  ammonia  only.  The  value  for  the  partition 
ratiOy  water/chloroform  at  25^,  is  about  25,  and  remains  constant  for 
varying  concentrations,  but  it  increases  with  fall  of  temperature.  The 
values  were  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  chloride,  a 
result  the  authors  consider  to  be  surprising,  although,  in  view  of  the 
slight  electrolytic  dissociation  of  ammonium  hydroxide,  it  might  have 
been  expected.  The  partition  of  piperidine  between  benzene  and 
water  and  the  effect  of  addition  of  piperidine  hydrochloride,  were  next 
examined ;  the  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  was  found  to  cause  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  partition  ratio,  which  was  also  found  to 
decrease  with  increase  of  temperature.  The  partition  at  various 
temperatures  was  also  determined  for  trimethylamine  and  triethyl- 
amine  between  water  and  toluene ;  acetic  acid,  pyridine,  hydrogen 
cyanide,  and  cyanacetic  acid  between  water  and  benzene ;  and  for 
acetic  acid,  cyanacetic  acid,  ferric  thiocyanate,  and  mercurous  chloride 
between  water  and  ether.  With  the  amines,  in  every  case  the  partition 
ratio  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature ;  this  was  also  the  case  in  a 
few  other  systems,  but  in  most  the  converse  obtained.  This  seems  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  hydroxides  and  an  increase  of  molecular  dis- 
sociation at  higher  temperatures,  but  the  authors  consider  it  more 
probable  that  hydrates,  and  not  hydroxides,  exist  in  the  solutions.  In 
ammonia  solutions^  the  temperature  coefficient  is  very  small,  and  here 
especially  the  quantity  of  hydroxide  must  be  very  small. 

L.  M.  J. 
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Oonversion  of  Mixed  Orystals  into  a  Compound.  By  H.  W. 
Bakhuis  Boozeboom  {Proc,  K.  Akad.  Wetenach,  AmsUrdcmi,  1899,  2, 
74 — 77). — No  difference  is  observable  in  the  melting  points  of  deztro- 
l»vo-,  and  inactive  camphoroxime,  or  of  mixtures  in  any  proportions  ; 
the  solid^mass  is  farther  perfectly  homogeneous,  so  that  the  existence  of 
mixed  crystals  is  confirmed  (Forster  and  Pope,  Trans.,  1897,  71, 1049), 
and  the  melting  point  curve  for  the  mixture  is  hence  a  horizontal  line. 
The  transition  point  to  monoclinic  crystals  varies  from  *112'6°  for  100 
per  cent,  of  either  compound  to  109*4°  for  the  inactive  mixture,  and 
the  curve  is  quite  symmetrical,  and  here  also  mixed  crystals  are  again 
formed.  By  cooling  still  more,  a  further  change  takes  place,  and  this 
occurs  at  103°  for  the  inactive  mixture,  but  the  t-emperature  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  excess  of  either  component,  and  could  not  be 
observed  at  all  when  the  percentage  rose  above  75.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  mixed  crystals  become  converted  into  a  compound,  and 
the  views  of  Pope  (loc,  cit.)  are  confirmed  (see  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  401). 

L.  M.  J. 

Mixed  Orystals  of  Mercurio  Iodide  and  Bromide.  By  W. 
Reinders  (Proc.  K  Akad,  Wetmsch.  AmsUrdam,  1899,  2,  146—148).— 
The  melting  point  curve  of  mixed  crystals  of  mercuric  iodide  and 
bromide  is  continuous  between  the  temperatures  236  5°  and  255 '4°,  the 
melting  points  of  the  bromide  and  iodide  respectively.  It  passes 
through  a  minimum  at  216*1°,  corresponding  with  a  mixture  containing 
59  per  cent,  of  mols.  of  the  bromide,  and  at  this  temperature  the 
crystals  deposited  have  the  same  composition  as  the  molten  mixture ; 
if  the  latter  contains  more  (or  less)  bromide  than  the  abovo-named 
quatitity,  the  crystals  deposited  are  richer  (or  poorer)  in  bromide  than 
the  mixture.     Below  216°,  mixed  crystals  in  all  proportions  can  exist. 

At  127°,  yellow  mercuric  iodide  is  converted  into  the  red  modi- 
fication. By  admixture  of  the  bromide,  this  transition  point  is 
lowered  and  also  widened  out  into  a  transition -interval  determined 
by  two  limiting  curves,  one  for  the  yellow,  and  the  other  for  the  red, 
crystals.  The  former  of  these  runs  from  127°  when  no  bromide  is  present 
to  a  point  on  the  0°  abscissa  corresponding  with  33  per  cent,  of  mols.  of 
the  bromide ;  whilst  that  for  the  red  crystals  proceeds  from  the  same 
starting  point  and  cuts  the  0°  abscissa  in  a  point  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  8*6  per  cent,  of  the  bromide  molecules.  The  transition  interval 
was  determined  partly  by  observation  of  the  colour  change,  as  this 
made  it  possible  to  determine  the  composition  of  red  crystals  which  at 
a  definite  temperature  change  completely  into  the  yellow  variety; 
further,  solutions  were  found  by  trial,  each  of  which  deposits  at  a 
particular  temperature,  both  red  and  yellow  mixed  crystals.  These 
curves  could  not  be  continued  below  0°,  but  their  direction  shows  that, 
if  there  is  a  transition  point  for  mercuric  bromide,  it  must  be  at  a  very 
low  temperature ;  at  -  83°  no  indications  of  such  transition  could  be 
found. 

Solid  mercuric  bromide  and  iodide  diffuse  into  one  another  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  so  when  heated,  and  the  transition 
temperature  of  a  finely-powdered  mixture  of  them  agrees  very  nearly 
with  that  of  the  mixed  crystals  of  the  same  composition.     T.  H.  P. 
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Properties  of  Flames.  By  Nicola  Teclu  {J,  pr.  C^ism,,  1899, 
[h],  60f  396 — 399). ~I.  A  stream  of  coal  gas  is  allowed  to  issue  from 
a  platinum  tube  about  12  mm.  in  length  and  2  mm.  in  diameter,  so  as 
to  afford  a  flame  of  definite  dimensions,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  tube  being  registered  by  means  of  an 
alcohol  manometer.  It  is  found  that  on  heating  the  platinum  tube  by 
means  of  a  flat  flame  bunsen  burner,  if  the  gas  supply  is  taken 
directly  from  the  main,  the  flame  suffers  a  contraction  of  about 
70  per  cent.,  whilst  the  manometer  registers  only  a  small  increase  in 
pressure  (about  40  mm.).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gas  is  supplied 
from  a  small  laboratory  gas-holder,  the  flame  suffers  no  appreciable 
contraction  when  the  tube  is  heated,  but  the  manometer  registers  an 
increase  in  pressure  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  former  case 
(about  110  mm.). 

The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  disturbances,  set  up  by  the 
sudden  increase  in  bulk  which  the  gas  undergoes  in  coming  into 
contact  with  the  heated  tube,  are  propagated  backwards  with  the 
Telocity  of  compression  waves,  and  suffer  reflection  in  the  small 
laboratory  apparatus,  producing  pressure  in  the  mass  of  gas  and  thus 
affecting  the  manometer  and  serving  to  maintain  the  size  of  the 
flame;  where  the  enormous  technical  gasometers  are  involved,  the 
energy  of  the  waves  is  minimised  or  dissipated. 

II.  An  apparatus  is  described  which  consists  of  a  modification  of 
that  used  in  the  ordinary  lecture  experiment  for  demonstrating  the 
reciprocal  nature  of  combustion.  A.  L. 

A  Diasolver.  By  Arthur  John  Hopkins  (Ayner,  Chem,  J*.,  1899, 
22,  407—410). — In  this  apparatus,  a  glass  tube  passing  through  a 
doubly-bored  indiarubber  stopper,  fitted  to  a  tall  glass  cylinder,  is  con- 
nected near  the  bottom  of  the  latter  with  one  limb  of  a  Y-tube,  the 
lower  limb  of  which  is  open,  whilst  the  third  is  connected  to  a 
vertical  glass  tube  which  reaches  up  nearly  to  the  stopper,  and  is  there 
curved  downwards.  Through  the  second  hole  in  the  stopper  passes  a 
tube  connected  with  a  filter  pump  which  serves  to  draw  a  current  of 
air  through  the  apparatus,  the  rate  of  this  being  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock on  the  tube  open  to  the  air.  The  crystals  to  be  dissolved  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  the  saturated  solution  formed  there  is 
withdrawn  continuously  by  the  suction  in  the  Y-tube  and  discharged 
upon  the  less  saturated  solvent  at  the  top,  fresh  solvent  thus  being 
brought  continuously  in  contact  with  the  substance  to  be  dissolved. 

W.  A.  D. 
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Biological  and  Chemical  Puriflcation  of  Water.  By  A. 
TixiKB  (J.  Fharm.,  1899,  [vi],  10,  297— 300).— In  order  to  avoid  the 
liberation  of  free  alkali  which  occurs  when  potassium  permanganate 
or  calcium  permanganate  is  used  for  the  purification   of  water,  the 
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author  uses  a  solution  containing  aluminium  permanganate  and 
barium  permanganate.  The  solution  employed  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  35°  B.;  and  contains  290  grams  of  permanganic  acid  per  litre,  and 
7  per  cent,  of  alumina.  It  is  added  to  the  water  to  be  purified  until 
a  persistent  pink  coloration  is  produced  ;  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  24  hour%  and  after  filtration  through  a  carbon  or  other  filter  is  fit 
for  consumption.  H.  K.  Le  S. 

New  Ozone  Apparatus.  By  Nicola  Teclu  {J.  pr,  Chem,,  1899, 
[ii],  60,  402 — 403). — Several  new  forms  of  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the 
phenomenon  of  ozone  production  during  electric  discharge  are  figured. 

A.L. 

Spectrum  of  Chlorine.  By  Josef  M.  Eder  and  Eduard  Yalenta 
(Chem,  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  358). — The  spectrum  of  chlorine  was  ex- 
amined at  pressures  varying  from  10  to  100  mm.,  a  concave  grating 
being  employed.  The  authors  confirm  Ciamician's  observation  of  the 
broadening  of  many  lines  and  increase  of  brightness  of  the  continuous 
spectrum  by  increase  of  pressure,  but  no  band  spectrum  was  obtained. 
Very  characteristic  lines  were  those  of  wave-length  4132  in  the  violet 
and  3860  in  the  ultra-violet,  and  the  wave-length  of  many  lines  are 
given  which  at  low  pressures  are  seen  to  be  doubled  or  trebled  ;  a  line 
at  3750  does  not  become  broader  by  increased  pressure.       L.  M.  J. 

Oolour  of  Chlorine  Solutions.  By  E.  H.  Sarles  (/.  Amer.  C/iem. 
Socy  1899,  21, 1038). — When  chlorine  is  passed  into  ethyl  alcohol,  the 
liquid  finally  separates  into  a  lower  yellow  layer  and  an  upper  layer 
having  a  grass-green  colour.  The  green  solution  has  bleaching  proper- 
ties which  it,  however,  loses  when  uncombined  chlorine  is  removed  by 
a  current  of  air  or  carbon  dioxide.  The  solvent,  which  gives  a  green 
solution  of  chlorine,  has  not  been  isolated  ;  it  is  either  easily  decom- 
posed or  very  volatile,  since  when  the  liquid  has  been  fractionated 
several  times,  the  green  colour  is  completely  lost  and  cannot  be  re- 
gained by  passing  fresh  chlorine  into  the  liquid.  J.  J.  S. 

Theory  of  the  Electrolytic  Formation  of  Hypochlorite 
and  Chlorate.  By  Fritz  Eoerster  {ZeiL  anorg,  Chem,y  1899,  22, 
1 — 32). — Investigation  of  the  formation  of  hypochlorite  and  chlorate 
as  a  purely  chemical  process  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  278)  has  prepared  the 
way  for  a  theory  of  the  electrolytic  preparation  of  these  substances. 
A  review  of  the  work  dealing  with  the  electrolysis  of  alkali  chlorides 
(compare  Oettel,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  617;  Haber  and  Grinberg,  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  215  and  365;  Wohlwill,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  213)  shows  that 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  regarded  as  established.  Hypo- 
chlorite is  formed  chiefly  by  the  interaction  of  the  chlorine  liberated 
at  the  anode  with  the  alkali  produced  during  the  electrolysis  or 
previously  present :  in  alkaline  solution,  hypochlorite  can  be  oxidised 
to  chlorate  by  a  primary  anode  process  ;  the  formation  of  chloric  acid 
in  the  electrolysis  of  cUlute  hydrochloric  acid  is  due  to  the  direct 

oxidation  of  CI  ions  at  the  anode. 

A  theory  of  the  secondary  electrolytic  formation  of  chlorate  is 
discussed,  based  on  two  suppositions  ;  (1)  that  in  the  electrolysis  of 
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neutral  alkali  chloride  solutions,  chlorine  is  continually  being  liberated 
at  the  anode,  (2)  that  the  hypochlorite  takes  part  in  the  electrolysis, 
and  that  its  ions  are  discharged  at  the  anode  with  evolution  of 
oxygen.  The  known  facts  regarding  the  influence  of  current  density, 
temperature,  acidity,  and  alkalinity,  on  the  formation  of  chlorate,  are 
largely  in  harmony  with  the  theory ;  further  experiments  to  determine 
the  exact  nature  of  the  process  have  been  made  by  Miiller  (eee  fol- 
lowing abstract).  J.  0.  P. 

Formation  of  Hypochlorite  and  Chlorate  in  the  Eleotrol3r8i8 
of  Alkali  Chlorides.  By  Erich  MOller  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1899, 
22,  33—90.  CompAre  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  742).— The  supposition  that 
in  the  electrolysis  of  neutral  alkali  chloride  solutions  the  formation  of 
hypochlorite  and  chlorate  depends  on  the  same  purely  chemical 
process  as  in  the  non-electrolytic  formation  of  these  compounds,  has 
several  consequences.  Experiment  on  the  whole  confirms  these 
consequences,  and  shows  that  the  electrolytic  formation  of  chlorate  in 
neutral  alkali  chloride  solutions  consists  in  the  following  processes; 
chlorine  is  discharged  at  the  anode,  and  unites  with  the  alkali  from 
the  cathode  to  form  hypochlorite ;  even  while  the  hypochlorite  con- 
centration is  still  small,  CIO  ions  are  discharged  at  the  anode,  forming 
hypochlorous  acid,  which  in  its  turn  oxidises  hypochlorite  and  chloride 
to  chlorate ;  at  low  temperatures,  hypochlorite  is  to  a  small  extent 
oxidised  by  anode  oxygen. 

Experiments  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  of  the  alkali  chlorides 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  electrolytic  process  in  these  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  in  neutral  solution.  The  electrolytic 
formation  of  chlorate  may  thus  be  referred  in  general  to  four  equa- 
tions:  (1)  ci  +  3HC10  =  Cl03  +  3H  +  3ci;  (2)  CIO  +  2HC10  =  6103  + 
2H  +  2Ci ;  (3)  ci  +  30  =  ClOg ;  (4)  CIO  +  20  =  CIO,.  In  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  existence  of  CIO  ions  is  excluded,  and  in  this  case 
the  formation  of  chlorate  must  take  place  according  to  equation  (3). 
In  other  cases,  the  processes  may  be  represented  in  varying  degree ; 
thus,  when  there  is  no  appreciable  evolution  of  oxygen,  the  chief  pro- 
cesees  are  those  indicated  by  equations  (1)  and  (2) ;  when  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  is  considerable,  as  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions,  the 
formation  of  chlorate  will  take  place  chiefly  according  to  equations 
(3)  and  (4).  J.  C.  P. 

Molecular  Weights  of  some  Elements  and  their  Derivatives. 
By  GiussppB  Oddo  and  E.  Serra  (Gazzetta,  1899,  29,  ii,  343—353).— 
The  molecular  weight  of  iodine  has  been  determined  by  the  boiling 
point  method,  the  solvents  employed  being  tetrachloromethane,  carbon 
disulphide,  benzene,  and  ethyl  alcohol.  The  numbers  obtained  with 
the  first  two  solvents  are  sensibly  the  same  as  those  of  Beckmann  and 
Stock  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  382).  Benzene  and  ethyl  alcohol  yielded  the 
respective  values  273—279  and  265—327,  Beckmann  and  Stock's 
numbers  being  335 — 360  and  330—342 ;  the  latter  results,  being 
corrected  for  the  volatility  of  iodine,  give  the  values  233 — 255  and 
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233 — 241  respectively.  The  authors'  object  to  this  very  large  correction 
being  applied,  as  with  slow  boiling,  the  amount  of  iodine  volatilised  is 
very  small  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  colour  the  vapour  of  the  solvent. 

In  boiling  tetrachloromethane,  the  sulphur  molecule  contains  8  atoms 
up  to  concentrations  of  about  3  per  cent. ;  beyond  that  strength  of 
solution,  the  results  obtained  are  not  concordant. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  has  the  normal  molecular  weight  in 
boiling  tetrachloromethane. 

Solutions  of  iodine  mono-  or  tri-chloride  in  tetrachloromethane  give 
lower  boiling  points  than  that  of  the  pure  solvent.  In  the  case  of  the 
trichloride,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  sublimes  at  70 — 75°.  With 
the  monochloride,  dissociation  takes  place  according  to  the  equation 
9101  =  13  +  14  +  31013,  and  the  effect  of  the  trichloride  in  lowering 
the  boiling  point  is  greater  than  that  of  the  iodine  in  raising  it. 

T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Arsenious  and  Antimonious  Oxides  on  Sulphur 
Monochloride.  By  Giuseppe  Oddo  and  E.  Sebba  {Gazzeita,  1899, 
29,  ii,  355). — When  arsenious  oxide  and  sulphur  monochloride  are 
neated  together  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  they  react  according  to  the 
equation  :  As^Og  +  GS^Olj  =  4AsOl8  +  SSOg  +  9S.  The  reaction  is 
complete  in  about  an  hour,  and  on  cooling,  nearly  all  the  sulphur 
formed  crystallises  out  and  the  arsenic  trichloride  can  be  separated  by 
decantation. 

Analogous  reactions  tiake  place  when  antimony  or  bismuth 
sesquioxide  is  substituted  for  the  arsenic  compound.  T.  H.  P. 

Hydrates  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Euoen  von  Bibon  {Ohsm. 
Centr.,  1899,  ii,  467—468 ;  from  J.  Ruse,  Chem.  Soc,  31,  517—522).— 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  crystallising  the  hydrate  H2S04,2HjO, 
predicted  by  Mendel6eff.  A  solution  of  the  composition  H2SO^,2H20, 
cooled  with  liquid  air,  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass.  This  mass,  if 
rubbed  at  rather  a  higher  temperature  with  a  glass  rod,  becomes 
crystalline,  the  thermometer  rising  at  the  same  time  to  -  35°.  The 
crystals  thus  obtained  may  be  used  to  start  crystallisation  in  a 
solution  of  the  composition  H2S04,2H20  cooled  merely  to  -  75°  with 
solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether.  Cooling  with  liquid  air  is  detrimental 
to  the  formation  of  the  crystals. 

The  freezing  point  of  the  hydrate  was  determined  in  a  Beckmann's 
apparatus  of  small  size,  well  protected  by  surrounding  tubes, 
and  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ether.  During 
solidification,  the  thermometer  remained  steady  for  about  10  minutes, 
until  practically  no  liquid  was  left,  showing  that  the  separation  of  the 
solid  did  not  alter  the  freezing  point  of  the  remaining  liquid.  In 
solutions  which  deviated  from  the  composition  H2SO^,2H20,  the 
thermometer  was  steady  for  only  1  — 2  minutes.  The  freezing  point 
of  the  hydrate  is  -38*9°;  with  the  same  apparatus,  the  hydrate 
H2S04,4H20  solidified  at  -  69°.  J.  0.  P. 

Polymerisation  of  Inorganic  Ohloro- Anhydrides.  I.  By 
Giuseppe  Oddo  and  E.  Sebba  {Gazzetta,  1899,  29,ni,  318-  -329.  Com- 
pare this  vol.,  i,  92). — Determined  by  the  boiling  point  method,  the 
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molecular  weight  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  in  various  solvents  is 
as  follows :  In  tetrachloromethane,  325 — 362  ;  benzene,  283—309  ; 
carbondifiulphide,  214—244;  chloroform,  159—164;  ether,  147— 157. 
The  cry osoopic  method  gives  a  value  149 — 152  in  benzene.  The  number 
corresponding  with  the  formula  POCI3  is  153  5. 

The  molecular  weight  of  thionyl  chloride  in  boiling  chloroform  is 
229—235  and  in  freezing  benzene  108—110;  the  formula  SOCl^ 
requires  119. 

Phosphorus  ozjbromide  has  a  molecular  weight  of  287 — 310  in 
boiling  tetrachloromethane  and  334 — 352  in  boiling  benzene ;  the 
cryosoopic  method  gives  a  value  293 — 308  in  benzene.  The  calculated 
value  for  POBrj  is  287,  Phosphorus  thiochloride  gives  the  following 
molecular  weights.  In  boiling  tetrachloromethane,  209;  in  boiling 
benzene,  236 — 247;  in  freezing  benzene,  158 — 161.  The  calculated 
number  is  169*5. 

For  sulphur  monochloride,  the  values  obtained  are,  in  boiling  tetra- 
chloromethane, 169 — 173,  and  in  boiling  benzene,  180 — 193  ;  the 
formula  SJDU  requires  135. 

Chromyl  chloride  in  boiling  tetrachloromethane  gives  the  molecular 
weight  225 — 243;  in  boiling  benzene,  441 — 528;  and  in  freezing 
benzene,  165 — 175.  The  formula  CrO«CL  corresponds  with  a  value 
155-6. 

The  cryoscopic  method  gives  for  the  molecular  weight  of  sulphuryl 
chloride  in  benzene  the  number  131,  the  value  for  SO2CI2  being  135. 

T.  H.  P. 

Properties  of  Solutions  of  Sodium  Nitrite.  By  Jossif  Jubi 
BoQUBKi  (Chem,  CerUr.y  1899,  ii,  470  ;  from  J.  Buss,  Chsm.  Soc,  1899, 
81,  543 — 551). — Sodium  nitrite,  prepared  from  the  commercial  article 
by  crystallising  from  solutions  saturated  at  125°,  has  a  yellowish 
tinge  which  disappears,  however,  when  the  salt  is  dried  over  sulphuric 
aeid  or  washed  with  alcohol,  but  even  then  the  colourless  salt  still 
forms  yellowish  solutions.  This  coloration  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  substance.  The  variation  of  the  sp.  gr.  with  the  concentration 
of  solutions  of  the  nitrite  is  represented  by  a  curve  which  is  very 
nearly  a  straight  line.  The  specific  refractive  index  of  solutions  at 
20°  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula  [n]^  =  1-33336  +  0-0011559  F, 
where  Pa  percentage  of  nitrite  dissolved.  The  original  paper  con- 
tains copious  data  and  many  tables.  E.  W.  W. 

NoTB. — As  to  the  colour  of  sodium  nitrite  and  its  solutions,  compare 
Divers  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  86),  Groves  (Proc.,  1898,  222).— Editors. 

Preparation  of  Oaesium  f^om  the  Carbonate.  By  Edmund 
Grasfe  and  Moritz  Eckardt  (Zeit,  anorg.  Chem,^  1899,  22, 
158 — 160). — A  repetition  of  Winkler's  experiments  (Abstr.,  1890, 
331)  on  the  reduction  of  alkaline  carbonates  proves  Beketoff's 
assertion  that  the  reduction  to  metal  takes  place  more  easily  as  the 
atomic  weight  increases.  The  preparation  of  caesium  is  effected  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  rubidium  or  potassium.  A  mixture 
in  the  proportion  ^juO^ :  3Mg  is  heated  in  an  iron  tube,  free  from 
fust,  in  a  dow  current  of  dry  hydrogen  and  the  metal,  which  distils 
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collected  under  petroleum ;  a  theoretical  yield  is  obtained.  Metallic 
caesium  is  silver-white  with  a  yellow  tinge,  retains  its  lustre  under 
petroleum,  oxidises  with  development  of  heat  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
then  melts  and  explodes,  swims  on  water,  and  burns  with  a  reddish- 
violet  flame  with  liberation  of  hydrogen.  E.  C.  R. 

Ccdoium  and  its  Compounds.  By  Henri  Moissan  {Ann. 
Chim,  Phya,,  1899,  [vii],  18,  289— 343).— A  detailed  account  of  work 
already  published  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  i,  313;  1898,  ii,  116,  161, 
578;  1899,  ii,  25,  152,  153,  155,  219,  241,  and  418).  G.  T.  M. 

Setting  of  Gypsum.  By  Karl  Zulkowski  {Ohem.  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  602—603 ;  from  Chem.  Ind.,  22,  349— 352).— The  setting  of  the 
ordinary  roasted  gypsum  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  calcium  salt, 
S(OH)4l02Ca,  of  hexabasic  sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of  water 
(2  mols.).  Gypsum  which  has  been  roasted  at  a  moderate  red  heat  is 
also  capable  of  taking  up  water,  but  on  account  of  its  greater  density 
it  only  combines  with  1  mol.  of  water,  forming  the  calcium  salt, 
SO(OH)2l02Ca,  of  tetrabasic  sulphuric  acid.  The  water  has  a  twofold 
action,  first  dissolving  the  more  soluble  calcium  compound,  and  then 
combining  with  it  to  form  a  less  soluble  compound  which  separates 
in  a  crystalline  form  and  sets  to  a  compact  mass.  E.  W.  W. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Crystallised  Barium  and 
Strontium  Phosphides.  By  A.  Jaboin  {Compt,  rend.j  1899,  129, 
762 — 765). — Crystallised  strontium  phosphide  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  strontium  phosphate  for  3  or  4  minutes 
in  an  electric  furnace  with  a  current  of  45  volts  and  950  amperes, 
and  the  barium  compound  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way.  SttorUium 
phosphide,  SrgP^,  burns  in  fluorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in 
chlorine  at  about  30°,  in  bromine  at  170 — 175°,  in  iodine  at  a 
red  heat,  in  oxygen  above  300°,  and  in  sulphur  vapour  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  decomposed  by  carbon  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
not  by  sodium  at  a  red  heat ;  by  dilute  acids  and  gaseous  hydracids, 
but  not  by  concentrated  acids,  nor  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonia, 
nor  by  organic  solvents.  It  alters  rapidly  in  moist  air,  is  decomposed 
by  water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  phosphide,  and  is  violently 
attacked  by  oxidising  agents.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2  68  and  it  melts  only  in 
the  electric  furnace.  Barium  pJioaphidey  BagPg,  has  similar  properties, 
but  is  not  so  readily  attacked  ;  it  burns  m  chlorine  at  90°  and  in 
bromine  at  260—300°.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  3- 183.  C.  H.  B. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  Particularly  of  the 
Stassftirt  Beds.  XIV.  Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Tachyhydrite.  By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hofp  and  H.  M. 
Dawson  {CJiem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,40l— 402;  from  Silzungsber,  Akad.  Wi8B. 
Berlin,  1899,  557—562.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  769).— The  effect  of 
increase  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  the  evaporation  of  sea-water 
is  to  cause  the  separation  of  new  compounds,  for  when  the  change  of 
the  solubilities  of  the  various  compounds  affected  by  the  alteration  of 
conditions  exceeds  certain  limits,  supersaturation  with  new  compounds 
is  rendered  possible.  Increase  of  temperature  and  pressure  results  in 
the  formation  of  kieserite,  loweite,  kainite,  and  langbciaite,  none  of 
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these  compounds  being  formed  when  sea  water  is  evaporated  at  25^ 
under  the  ordinary  pressure.  The  salt  basins  of  Be8an9on  have  a 
temperature  of  62^  at  a  depth  of  135  metres,  and  reckoning  on  this 
basis  the  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  case  of  the 
Stassfurt  beds  which  have  a  maximum  depth  of  1500  metres  amount 
to  40  and  180  atmospheres  respectively. 

The  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure  has  been  investi- 
gated in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  tachyhydrite  (MgCl3)2Ca,12H20, 
which  easily  separates  from  mixed  solutions  of  the  hexahydrates  of 
magnesium  and  calcium  chlorides  at  22^.  Experiments  with  the 
manucryometer  and  Beckmann's  thermometer  show  that  an  extra 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  only  raises  the  temperature  of  the  forma- 
tion of  tachyhydrite  by  0  017^.  This  effect  is  comparable  with  that  of 
pressure  on  melting  points ;  it  lies  between  the  raising  of  the  melting 
point  of  ice  by  0*0073^  and  that  of  paraffin  by  0'035°  caused  by  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Hence,  since  an  increase  of  pressure  of 
180  atmospheres  would  only  raise  the  temperature  of  formation  by  3^ 
the  effect  of  increase  of  temperature  must  be  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. E.  W.  W. 

Solution  of  Copper  in  Gelatin  Solutions.  By  Alexander  P. 
LiDOFF  (Ch&m.  C&ntr.,  1899,  ii,  471  ;  from  J.  Ruaa.  Chem.  Soc.,  1899, 
31,  571 — 572). — From  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  action  of 
copper  salts  on  alkaline  solutions  of  albumin,  it  appears  that  the 
biuret  reaction  really  depends  on  the  dissolution  of  copper,  the  copper 
salt  being  reduced  to  soluble  colloidal  copper.  An  alkaline  solution 
of  gelatin  in  which  copper  gauze  was  placed  had  acquired  a  violet 
coloration  after  remaining  a  day,  and  after  48  days  3*54  per  cent,  of 
the  copper  was  found  to  have  been  dissolved.  E.  W.  W. 

Manganeee  Trichloride  and  Tetrachloride.  By  Kiohabd  Jos. 
Meter  and  Hans  Best  {Zait,  cmorg,  Chem,,  1899,  22,  169—191).— 
The  dark  green  solution  of  oxides  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid 
contains  manganese  trichloride.  Each  of  the  oxides,  Mn^Og,  MugO^, 
or  MnO^y  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether  saturated  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  yields  ar  solution  of  manganese  trichloride  which 
is  decomposed  by  water  and  also  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  consequently  the  trichloride  cannot  be  isolated. 
It,  however,  yields  very  characteristic  double  salts  with  pyridine  and 
quinoline  hydrochlorides  which  crystallise  in  lustrous  needles. 

The  action  of  hydrogen  bromide  on  the  oxides  of  manganese  results 
in  the  formation  of  the  di bromide  which  yields  a  crystalline  double  salt 
with  pyridine  hydrobromide. 

When  potassium  permanganate  is  boiled  with  acetic  acid,  carbon 
dioxide  is  evolved  and  a  brown  solution  obtained,  which  on  cooling 

deposits  the  $ali,  3MjiO^Mn2i^J3.z^i)6'^^^J^fi2*  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the  mother  liquor,  Ohristensen's  tri- 
acetate, Mn,(C2H302)e  +  4H2O,  crystallises  out.  The  solution  obtained 
by  reducing  potassium  permanganate  with  acetic  acid  with  the 
addition  of  1  mol.  of  potassium  acetate,  when  saturated  with  hydrogen 
chloride  yields  the  double  salt  MnOl3,2KCl  (Rice,  Trans.,  1898,  75, 
258).  If,  however,  the  solution  is  only  partially  saturated  wit^i 
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hydrogen  chloride,  the  soli  MnCI^iMnClgySKCl  is  obtained.  When 
the  aoetic  acid  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  without  the 
addition  of  potassium  acetate,  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  saltMnCi4,2ECl  is  obtained  as  a  black,  crystal- 
line precipitate,  and  the  mother  liquors  contain  large  quantities  of 
manganese  trichloride.  The  corresponding  ammonium  salts  could  not 
be  isolated,  although  the  reaction  proceeds  apparently  in  a  similar 
manner.  Cassium  permanganate,  under  similar  conditions,  yields  the 
salt  MnOl3,2G601.  Thallium  permanganate  does  not  yield  a  double 
salt. 

The  double  sulphate,  Mnj2(SOj3,E2904,  is  precipitated  quantitatively 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
in  acetic  acid. 

The  higher  chlorides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  not  obtained  by 
the  above  method.  Lead  dioxide,  when  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol 
saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  is  converted  into  the  tetrachloride, 
which  yields  crystalline  double  salts  with  pyridine,  di-and  tri-methyl- 
amine  hydrochloride,  and  tetramethylammonium  chloride. 

Thallium  permangaruUey  TlMnO^,  forms  large,  nearly  black  prisms. 

E.  C.  R. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Cobcdt.  III.  Analysis  of  Oobaltous 
Ohloride  and  Oobedtous  Oxide.  By  Theodorb  W.  Richards  and 
Gregory  P.  Baxter  (ZeiL  anorg.  Ohem,,  1899,  22,  221—234.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  377,  and  1899,  ii,  753).— The  authors  have  determined 
the  weight  of  the  cobalt  obtained  from  a  known  weight  of  cobaltous 
chloride  by  reducing  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  methods  em- 
ployed are  essentially  the  same  as  those  previously  described.  The 
mean  of  the  two  experiments  gives  for  the  atomic  weight  Cos 59*045. 
The  cobaltous  chloride  was  prepared  by  decomposing  parpureo-oobalt 
chloride  at  200^  and  eliminating  the  remaining  ammonium  chloride  by 
heating  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  chloride.  The  cobalt- 
ous chloride  was  found  to  contain  small  quantities  of  ammonium 
chloride,  alkali  salts,  and  silica. 

Cobaltous  oxide  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  pure 
cobalt  in  nitric  acid  with  ammonia,  and  after  heating  the  precipitate 
over  a  spirit  burner,  decomposing  the  resulting  black  oxide  at  a  red 
heat  in  a  vacuum.  The  reduction  of  the  cobaltous  oxide  by  means  of 
hydrogen  gave  for  the  atomic  weight  Co  »  58*954  (mean  of  three  experi- 
ments). An  examination  of  the  cobaltous  oxide  shows  that  it  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  oxide ;  also,  by  heating  the  oxide  in  a 
vacuum  at  800%  a  partial  reduction  takes  place  into  metal  and  oxygen, 
and  since  a  perfectly  constant  oxide  could  not  be  obtained,  the  authors 
have  abandoned  the  experiments. 

The  results  of  all  the  experiments  show  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
cobalt  lies  between  58*93  and  59*06  and  the  most  probable  value  is 
Co «  58-995  when  0*  16.  E.  C.  R. 

Occlusion  of  Hydrogen  by  Oobalt  and  other  Metcds.  By 
Gregory  P.  Baxter  {Amer.  Chem,  J,,  1899,  22,  351— 364).— Although 
cobalt  in  the  form  of  ingots,  which  therefore  presents  a  minimum 
amount  of  surface,  is  known  to  occlude  practically  no  hydrogen,  it  is 
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found  that  when  reduced  from  the  oxide,  and  therefore  in  a  very 
finely  divided  condition,  it  occludes  relatively  large  amounts  of  this 
gas.  Electrolytic  foil,  which  although  somewhat  porous  lies  between 
the  two  modifications  in  relative  surface,  falls  between  them  also 
in  its  occluding  power.  The  volume  of  occluded  hydrogen  varies, 
in  the  case  of  metal  reduced  from  the  oxide,  with  its  purity  and  the 
temperature  of  reduction  ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  metal  reduced 
from  cobalt  bromide  occludes  practically  no  hydrogen ;  this  appears 
to  be  due  to  its  being  deposited  in  a  more  compact  form  than  that 
reduced  from  the  oidde,  as  the  preseuue  of  sodium  bromide  has  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  amount  of  occluded  gas.  Since  the  occlusion 
of  hydrogen  progresses  very  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  is 
practically  negligible  at  the  temperature  of  reduction  (400 — 500°),  it 
most  be  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate  temperature;  the  time 
during  which  the  metal  is  in  contact  with  hydrogen  determines  largely 
the  amount  of  gas  taken  up.  Although  practically  none  of  the 
hydrogen  occluded  is  given  off  in  a  vacuum  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, yet  on  heating  in  a  vacuum  nearly  the  whole  is  evolved. 

The  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  nickel  appears  to  be  governed  by 
similar  conditions  to  those  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  cobalt ;  with  pure 
copper  and  silver,  the  occlusion  is  practically  nil.  W.  A.  D. 

Ohroznyl  Chloride,  Ghlorochromio  Acid,  and  Aminochromic 
Add.  By  Richabd  Jos.  Mbtbb  and  Hans  Best  {Zeit,  arwrg,  Chem., 
1899,  22,  192— 199).— Chromyl  chloride  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  chloride  on  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid,  but 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  acetic  acid  solution.  When  pyridine, 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  is  added  to  the  solution,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and 
the  pyridine  salt  of  hexacblorotrichromyl  chloride,  CrgOgC]g,3PyHCl, 
is  obtained,  which  crystallises  in  brownish-gold  leaflets.  The  same 
salt  is  also  obtained  by  adding  pyridine  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of 
pure  cbromyl  chloride  in  acetic  acid. 

Pyridine  and  quinoline,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
chlorochromate  in  acetic  acid,  yield  pyridine  and  quinoline  chloro- 
chromates  respectively,  which  separate  in  yellowish-red  crystals,  are 
stable,  and  can  be  recrystallised  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

No  evidence  of  the  formation  of  aminochromic  acid  was  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorochromate  in 
dry  acetone.  E.  C.  R. 

Recovery  of  Ohromic  Acid  from,  Ohromium  Residues.  By 
Feisdbich  Reoelsbebgeb  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.y  1899,  1123 — 1128). — 
Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  recovering  chromic  acid 
(compare  Haussermann,  Dingl.y  2SSy  163;  Lorenz,  Abstr.,  1896,ii,  265 ; 
Heibling,  French  Pat.  275274  ;  Fitzgerald,  Eng.  Fat.  1896,  5542  ; 
Dercum,  Bug.  Pat.  1898,  3801  ;  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Bruning, 
German  Pat.  103860).  Two  different  electrolytic  methods  are  de- 
scribed in  the  paper.  The  one  consists  in  oxidation  in  alkaline 
solution :  a  current  is  passed  through  a  saturated  solution  of  an 
alkaline  chloride  containing  an  amount  of  chromic  oxide  or  chromium 
salt  equivalent  to  the  current  in  unit  time.  When  potassium  chloride 
is  employed,  potassium  dichromate  crystallises  from  the  hot  solution 
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after  some  time,  and  chlorine  is  liberated.  The  metal  vessel  in  which 
the  electrolysis  was  conducted  served  as  the  cathode,  and  platinum 
gauze  as  the  anode,  and,  to  ensure  complete  admixture,  air  was  blown 
through.  The  method  may  be  of  practical  use  when  the  chromium 
liquors  contain  considerable  amounts  of  organic  matter,  or  when  solid 
chromium  residues  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  second  method  consists  in  the  ufe  of  lead  anodes  in  acid  solu- 
tion, either  with  or  without  a  diaphmgm  ;  the  lead  is  first  converted 
into  peroxide,  which  then  oxidises  the  chromium  compounds.  The 
electrolysis  proceeds  best  in  hot  solution,  and  almost  any  metal  may 
be  employed  as  cathode.    Iron  salts  must  not  be  present  in  the  liquid. 

J.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Molybdenum  and  Urcuiiuzn  with  the  Aid  of 
Liquid  Air.  By  Alfred  Stavenhaoen  {Ber,,  1899,  32,  3065.  Com- 
pare next  abstract  but  one). — The  yield  of  molybdenum  from  a  mixture 
of  molybdic  acid,  aluminium,  and  liquid  air  is  poor,  owing  to  the  vola- 
tility of  molybdic  oxide.  A  mixture  of  uranic  acid  and  aluminium 
explodes  with  great  difficulty,  but  when  liquid  air  is  added,  the  reaction 
is  very  violent,  and  a  thoroughly  fused  uranium  regulus  is  obtained. 

G.  T.  M. 

Molybdenum  Dioxide.  By  Mabcel  Guichaed  (Compt.  rend.^ 
1899,  129,  722 — 725). — Various  oxides  of  molybdenum,  intermediate 
in  composition  between  MoOg  and  MoOg,  have  been  described  by 
former  observers  as  being  produced  by  heating  molybdenum  trioxide 
with  ammonium  molybdate  and  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  molybdenum 
trioxide.  Both  these  reactions  have  been  studied  by  the  author, 
who  finds  that  the  sole  product,  after  excess  of  molybdenum  trioxide  has  ~ 
been  removed  by  successive  washing  with  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  in  each  case  molybdenum  dioxide,  which  was  obtained  in  a  pure, 
crystalline  state.  N.  L. 

Preparation  of  Tungsten  with  the  Aid  o£  Liquid  Air.  By 
Alfred  Stavenhagbn  (Ber.,  1899,  32,  3064— 3065).— The  addition  of 
liquid  air  to  the  mixture  of  aluminium  and  tungstic  acid  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  tungsten  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  489),  produces,  on  explosion, 
so  great  a  rise  of  temperature  that  a  completely  fused  regulus  of  tungsten 
is  obtained  which  contains  only  traces  of  aluminium.  The  author  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  element  by  Hallopeau's  electrolytic  method 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  158).  When  molten  lithium  paratungstate  is  electro- 
lysed with  a  current  of  3'5  amperes  and  an  E.M.F.  of  12  volts,  bluish- 
black  crystals  of  lithium-tungsten  bronze  are  produced.        G.  T.  M. 

Tungsten.  By  Eogab  F.  Smith  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1899,  21, 
1007 — 1008). — An  introductory  paper,  referring  to  those  treated  in  the 
following  abstracts  and  in  this  vol.,  i,  76,  89.  J.  J.  S. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Tungsten.  By  Edgar  F.  Smith  and  Willett 
L.  Habdin  (J.  Amer,  Chem,  Soc,  1899,  21,  1017—1027.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  336). — Recent  experiments  prove  that  practically  no 
hydrogen  is  occluded  when  metallic  tungsten  is  allowed  to  cool  in  an 
atmosphere  of  this  gas  (compare  Waddell,  Abstr.,  1887, 112;  Derenbach, 
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Inaug,  Diss.  Wurzinirg,  1892).  It  has  been  proved  that  tungsten  tri- 
ozide  exists  in  two  varieties,  crystalline  and  amorphous.  These 
differ  in  specific  gravity  and  also  in  their  solubility  in  sulphur  mono- 
chloride;  they  may  be  converted  into  one  another.  If  the  insolu- 
ble oxide  is  converted  into  ammonium  tungstate  and  then  ignited, 
the  oxide  which  is  formed  dissolves  in  sulphur  chloride  at  145°,  and 
when  the  metal  obtained  from  the  oxychloride  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  oxygen,  the  oxide  formed  is  insoluble  in  sulphur  chloride  at  145^ 

The  authors  conclude  that,  so  far,  there  is  no  trustworthy  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten.  The  methods 
they  have  employed  are  (1)  heating  pure  tungsten  in  air  or  in  pure 
oxygen ;  (2)  precipitating  metallic  silver  from  silver  nitrate  solution 
by  the  aid  of  metallic  tungsten  (compare  Smith,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  170) ; 
(3)  estimating  the  water  of  crystallisation  in  barium  metatungstate 
(compare  Scheibler,  J,  prakt,  Chem,y  1861,  83,  324).  In  no  case  were 
concordant  results  obtained.  J.  J.  S. 

Aotion  of  Sulphur  Monochloride  on  Tungsten  Triozide.  By 
Edgar  F.  Smith  and  Hrbhann  Fleck  {J,  Amer.  C/iem.  Soc,  1899,  21, 
1008 — 1013). — When  tungsten  trioxide,  the  dioxide,  or  the  mineral 
wolframite  or  scheelite  is  heated  with  sulphur  monochloride,  a  red 
solution  of  tungsten  oxychloride,  WOCl^,  is  obtained,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  a  brown,  insoluble  substance.  The  trioxide  obtained 
by  heating  ammonium  tungstate,  or  the  trioxide  which  has  been 
heated  for  some  time  in  the  air,  is  not  completely  acted  on  by  sulphur 
chloride,  whereas  the  trioxide  obtained  by  heating  the  oxychloride  is 
practically  all  dissolved  by  it.  This  difference  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  nitride  or  oxy nitride.  Tungsten  itself  is  not  acted  on  by 
pure  sulphur  monochloride,  but  if  free  chlorine  is  present,  tungsten 
hexachloride  is  formed.  J.  J.  S. 

Bays  Emitted  by  Uretnium  and  Thorium  Compounds.  By 
Sklodowska  Cubib  {Campt.  rend.,  1898,  126,  1101— 1103).— The 
electrical  conductivity  of  air,  when  induced  by  the  Becquerel  rays 
emitted  by  uranium  compounds,  varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  this 
element  present  in  the  active  substance.  All  uranium  compounds  are 
active,  and  the  metal  itself  more  so  than  any  of  its  derivatives,  except 
pitchblende  and  native  chalcolite  (copper  uranylphosphate) ;  the  latter 
substance,  however,  when  prepared  artificially,  is  less  active  than 
the  metal ;  these-  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  two  minerals  con- 
tain an  element  far  more  active  than  uranium.  Thorium  compounds 
are  very  active,  the  action  of  thoria  being  more  pronounced  than  that 
of  metallic  uranium  ;  cerium,  niobium,  and  tantalum  compounds  arc 
slightly  active.  Yellow  phosphorus  is  extremely  active,  but  its  action 
is  probably  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  uranium  and  thorium  ;  ic 
the  allotropic  form  and  in  the  phosphates,  it  is  quite  inert ;  the  com- 
pounds of  all  other  elements  do  not  appreciably  influence  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  air.  The  effects  produced  by  the  rays  vary  directly 
with  the  thickness  of  the  la^er  of  active  substance  ;  the  rays  traverse 
thin  sheets  of  glass,  ebonite,  paper,  and  the  metals.  The  rays  emitted 
by  thoria  are  more  penetrating  than  those  from  uranium,  and  the 
penetrative  power  is  augmented  by  increasing  the  layer  of  the  oxide. 
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Distinct  photographic  impressions  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  uranium, 
uranous  oxide,  pitchblende,  chalcolite,  and  thoria,  but  those  produced 
by  thorium  sulphate  and  potassium  fluoroxytantalate  are  very  faint. 
When  uranium  and  thorium  compounds  are  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  Rontgen  rays,  they  emit  secondary  rays,  which  produce  a  more 
intense  effect  than  those  emitted  by  lead  under  similar  conditions. 

G.  T.  M. 

New  Badio-a»otive  Substance  oontained  in  Pitchblende.  By 
P.  CuBiE  and  Sklodowska  Cubie  (Compt,  rend,,  1898, 127,  176 — 178. 
Compare  preceding  abstract). — A  specimen  of  pitchblende,  having 
2^  times  the  emissive  power  of  luranium,  was  examined  chemically 
with  a  view  of  isolating  the  radio-active  principle  which  produces  the 
abnormal  activity.  The  mineral  was  dissolved  in  acids  and  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  thorium  and  uranium  remain  in  solution, 
whilst  the  active  substance  is  precipitated  with  the  sulphides  insoluble 
in  ammonium  sulphide ;  after  separating  these  in  the  usual  manner,  it 
is  found  that  the  substance  in  question  remains  with  the  bismuth. 

When  the  sulphides  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  less  active  por- 
tion dissolves  more  readily  ;  and  when  the  solution  of  the  nitrates  is 
diluted  with  water  the  more  active  portion  is  first  precipitated ;  the 
progress  of  the  separation  is  controlled  by  determining  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  air  induced  by  the  various  fractions.  An  extremely 
active  pitnluct  can  be  isolated  from  pitchblende  by  sublimation,  and 
when  the  sulphides  of  bismuth  and  the  active  substance  are  heated  in 
a  vacuum  at  700°,  a  sublimate  is  obtained,  the  activity  of  which  is 
400  times  that  of  uranium.  It  is  believed  that  the  extremely  active 
substance  obtained  from  pitchblende  contains  an  unknown  metal  to 
which  the  name  polonium  is  given.  Spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
substance,  however,  has  not  revealed  the  existence  of  any  characteristic 
lines  indicating  the  presence  of  a  new  element.  G.  T.  M. 

An  extremely  Badio-aotive  Substance  contained  in  Pitch- 
blende. By  P.  Cubie,  Sklodowska  Cubie,  and  Gustave  B^mont 
(Compt.  rend.,  1898, 127, 1215—1217.  Compare  preceding  abstracts). 
—•In  the  course  of  their  researches  on  radio-active  substances,  the 
authors  have  obtained  a  product  having  all  the  properties  of  barium 
chloride,  and,  in  fact,  consisting  mainly  of  this  compound,  but  differ- 
ing from  the  ordinary  chloride  in  being  extremely  active.  By  repeated 
fractional  precipitation  of  the  active  chloride  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  alcohol,  a  product  is  obtained  which  is  900  times  more  active 
than  uranium.  Ordinary  barium  salts  are  never  radio-active,  and, 
moreover,  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  active  substance  has 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  well-defined  line  not  belonging  to  any 
known  element  (compare  following  abstract) ;  the  distinctness  of  the 
line  increases  with  the  radio-activity  of  the  fraction  under  inspection. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  supposed  that  the  active  barium  chloride  con- 
tains another  radio-active  element  for  which  the  name  radium  is 
proposed.  The  atomic  weight  of  barium  in  the  active  salt  is  not 
markedly  different  from  that  of  the  element  in  its  inactive  compounds. 

The  compounds  of  uranium,  thorium,  polonium,  and  radium  all 
give  photographic  effects  on  sensitive  plates,  and  in  this  req)ect 
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polonium  and  radiam  are  far  more  active  than  the  other  two;  the 
rays  emitted  by  the  new  elements  render  barium  platinocyanide 
fluoresoenti  but  the  effect  is  less  marked  than  with  Rontgen  rays. 

G.  T.  M. 

Speotrum  of  a  Radio-aotive  Substance  [in  Barium  Chloride]. 
By  EuotNB  DEMAB9AT  (Compt  rend.,  1898,  127,  1218.  Compare  pre- 
ceding abstract). — ^The  spectrum  of  the  radio-active  barium  chloride, 
together  with  distinct  iudications  of  barium  and  faint  lines  due  to 
lead,  calcium,  and  platinum  (from  electrodes^,  contains  a  well-defined 
line  of  wave-length  3814-8  (Rowland's  scale)  which  appears  between 
the  platinum  lines  3819*9  and  3801*5;  this  line  has  not  been  noticed 
in  the  spectra  of  any  of  the  known  elements.  G.  T.  M. 

Spectroin  of  Radium.  By  Eug^sne  Demjlui^aj  {OompL  rend.,  1899, 
129,  716 — 717). — The  following  lines  characteristic  of  radium  were 
obtained  from  the  photographed  spectrum  of  a  specimen  of  barium 
chloride  containing  that  element.  The  numbers  1  to  16  indicate  the 
order  of  intensity.  X,  48263,  (10)  ;  47269,  (5) ;  46998,  (3) ;  46921, 
(7) ;  46830,  (14);  4641-9,  (4);  4627-4,  (4),  the  centre  of  a  nebulous 
band;  4600-3,  (3);  4533*5,  (9);  44580,  (3),  the  centre  of  a  nebulous 
band;  4436  1,  (8);  4364-2,  (3);  4340-6,  (12);  38147,  (16);  36496, 
(12).     A  number  of  feeble  lines  of  uncertain  origin  were  also  observed. 

N.  L. 

Atomio  Weight  of  the  Metal  in  Badio-active  Barium 
Chloride.  By  Sklodowska  Curie  {Oompt.  rend.,  1899, 129, 760—762). 
— Radio-active  barium  chloride  obtained  from  a  large  quantity  of 
uranium  residues  was  fractionally  crystallised,  and  the  radio-active 
constituent  was  found  to  accumulate  in  the  less  soluble  portions; 
when  the  latter  were  dissolved  in  water  and  fractionally  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  the  active  substance  was  concentrated  in  the  first  precipi- 
tates. The  atomic  weight  of  the  radio-active  barium  increases  with 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation ;  with  an  intensity  3000  times  as  great 
as  that  of  uranium,  the  atomic  weight  is  140'0 ;  4700  times  as  great, 
140*9,  and  7500  as  great,  145-8.  The  radio-activity  of  the  crystallised 
or  precipitated  compounds  increases  in  a  marked  manner  for  several 
weeks  after  their  preparation,  but  eventually  attains  a  limiting  value 
which  may  be  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  the  value  immediately  after 
their  preparation  (compare  Giesel,  Ann.  Phya.  Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  69, 
91).  C.  H.  B. 

Enantiotropy  of  Tin.  By  Ernst  Cohen  and  C.  van  Eyck  (Proc. 
K.  Ahad.  WeUnech.  AmsUrdom,  1899,2,  77). — It  is  well  known  that  at 
low  temperatures  tin  becomes  converted  into  a  grey  powder,  but  the 
change  has  been  but  little  investigated,  and  various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  it.  The  authors  find  that  at  -  83^  the  change  occurred  in 
about  24  hours,  and  the  reverse  transition  could  not  be  observed  below 
30^.  At  temperatures  between  these  limits,  the  velocity  of  the  change 
becomes  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  measurement.  By  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  stannic  chloride, 
however,  the  reaction  is  considerably  accelerated,  and  dilatometric 
observations  employing  this  liquid  for  measurement  purposes  indicated 
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a  temperature  of  between  10°  and  20°  for  the  transition.  Determina* 
tions  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell :  white  tin/10  per  cent  ammonium 
stannic  ,  chloride/grey  tin,  gave  20°  for  the  temperature  of  transition. 
It  hence  appears  that  all  tin  exists,  save  in  exceptionally  warm 
weather,  in  the  metastable  condition.  L.  M.  J. 

Thio-  and  Seleno-antimonites.  By  Isidobb  Pougbt  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phy8„  1899,  [vii],  18,  608—571.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  499).— 
The  following  salts  are  described  for  the  first  time.  LUhium  orthothio- 
antimoniUy  LigSbSj  +  SH^O,  forms  white,  deliquescent  crystals;  the 
/xirc^salt  LijSb^Sy  +  SHjO,  is  a  dark  red,  gelatinous  precipitate  which 
has  not  been  obtained  crystalline. 

Ammonium  orthothioantimonite,  (NH^)3SbS3,  is  precipitated  as  a 
white,  crystalline  powder  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  mother  liquor  from 
the  meta-salt ;  it  readily  decomposes  and  is  only  stable  in  the  presence 
of  ammonium  sulphide. 

Barium  metcUhioantimonite,  £a(SbS2)2  +  i^HjO,  is  an  amorphous, 
brown  precipitate. 

Triargentic  thioantimonite,  AggSbSg,  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous, 
black  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  potassium  orthothioantimonite ;  the  double  salt,  AgjKSbSg,  is  a 
yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  potassium  ortho-  or  pyro-salt  (Sommerlad, 
Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  500).  A  series  of  double  salts  of  the  formula 
KAggSbSg  is  obtained  from  sodium,  lithium,  and  ammonium  thio- 
antimonites;  these  compounds  are  all  decomposed  by  water  into 
triargentic  thioantimonite  and  the  corresponding  alkali  salt. 

Zinc  orthothioantimonite,  Zn3(SbS3)2,  forms  a  yellow,  crystalline 
precipitate,  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  salts  on  dilute  solutions  of 
potassium  thioantimonite ;  the  double  salt,  ZnKSbSg,  is  obtained  when 
concentrated  solutions  are  employed. 

The  corresponding  manganew  salts,  Mn3(SbS3)2  and  MnKSbS^,  are 
produced  in  a  similso:  manner ;  they  form  pale  red,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates. 

The  lead  salts,  Pb3(SbS3)2  and  PbESbS3,  are  brown  precipitates. 
The  reaction  between  potassium  orthothioantimonite  and  cadmium, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  ferrous  salts,  follows  the  same  course  as  in  the 
preceding  examples,  but  the  products  are  very  unstable. 

Cuproutpotaeaium  orthothioantimonite,  Cu^KSbSg  +  SH^O,  is  a  yellow, 
crystalline  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  a  cupric  salt  with  excess 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  orthothioantimonite  ;  cuprous 
orthoantimonite,  CujSbSj,  is  produced  by  treating  the  preceding  double 
salt  with  water  ;  it  is  a  red,  crystalline  precipitate.  A  black  precipi- 
tate of  cupric  thioantimonite  is  formed  when  cupric  salts  are  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  orthothioantimonite ;  if,  however, 
the  latter  reagent  is  in  excess,  it  gradually  reduces  the  cupric  salt  and 
the  precipitate  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of  this  compound  with  the 
cuprous  salt. 

When  mercurous  salts  are  added  to  solutions  of  the  alkali  ortho- 
thioantimonites,  the  yellow  precipitate  at  first  produced  is  rapidly 
converted  into  a  black  deposit  of  mercury ;  mercurous  salts  react  in  a 
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similar  manner.  Gold  chloride,  when  mixed  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  thioantimonite,  produces  a  brown  precipitate ;  this  redis- 
solves  on  agitation,  and  the  solution,  when  warmed,  deposits  metallic 
gold. 

Faiattium  arthoselenoantimonite,  KgSbSeg,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
orange  crystals  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  antimony  selenide  in 
potassium  selenide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  the  salt  is  extremely 
unstable  and  its  solution  rapidly  deposits  selenium.  The  parcha&lt 
K^Sb^Se^  +  311^0,  separates  as  a  gelatinous,  brown  precipitate  on 
cooling  a  saturated  solution  of  its  generators. 

Sodium  orihaselenocmtimonitef  NagSbSe,  +  QH^O,  crystallises  in  yel- 
low needles  from  a  solution  of  antimony  selenide  in  sodium  selenide  ; 
it  is  even  more  oxidisable  than  its  potassium  analogue,  and  its  solution 
deposits  red,  tetrahedric  crystals  of  sodium  selenoantimonate,  Na3SbSe4 
+  9H2O. 

By  the  joint  action  of  selenium  and  antimony  dissolved  in  potassium 
sulphide,  the  mixed  salt,  K^gSb^S^Seg  +  4H2O,  is  produced  ;  it  separates 
from  the  concentrated  solution  in  small,  yellow  crystals.  When  a 
solution  of  sodium  selenide  is  employed  as  the  medium,  two  compounds 
are  produced ;  the  less  soluble  is  a  complex  aalt  having  the  composition 
Naj,SbSj.2.Se,.^  +  9H20,  which  corresponds  with  the  thioantimonate, 
NajSbS^  +  OHjO;  the  more  soluble  salt,  NagSbSi.gSei.g  +  OH^O,  forms 
yellow  needles  and  is  analogous  to  the  orthoantimonite,  Na.SbS«  + 
9H2O. 

Tellurium  derivatives,  analogous  to  the  preceding  compounds,  could 
not  be  prepared ;  antimony  telluride  does  not  dissolve  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  potassium  telluride,  K^Te,  or  potassium  hydrotelluride,  KHTe, 
and  tellurium  itself  is  insoluble  in  alkali  sulphides.  G.  T.  M. 

Derivatives  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Palladium.  By  Willbtt 
Leplby  Habdin  (J.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soc.,  1899,  21,  943 — 955.  Compare 
Bosenheim  and  Maass,  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  163). — Palladobis-phenyl- 
ammonium  chloride,  Pd(NHoPhCl).2,  is  obtained  as  a  voluminous 
yellow  precipitate  when  a  slight  excess  of  aniline  is  added  to  a  hydro- 
chlorio  acid  solution  of  palladious  chloride,  it  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  dissolves  in  ammonium  hydroxide  solution ;  the 
bromtdey  Pd(NH2PhBr)2,  resembles  the  chloride.  Falladodiquinolin- 
tufln  chloride,  Pd(CgNH7Cl)2>  the  corresponding  bromide  and  paUado- 
dipiperidium  chloride,  Fd{C^'i^Bi^iC\)2,  all  form  pale  yellow  precipi- 
tates. They  are  not  acted  on  by  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  are  readily  reduced  to  metallic  palladium  when  heated  in 
hydrogen  and  the  product  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  air.  A  com- 
pound, PdCl292NH2Et,2HCl,  crystallising  in  brownish-red  scales  has 
also  been  prepared. 

The  atomic  weight  of  palladium  has  been  determined  by  various 
authorities  (BerzeliuF,  1828;  Keiser,  Abstr.,  1890,  17;  Keller 
and  Smith,  ibid.,  1893,  ii,  73;  Bailey  and  Lamb,  Trans.,  1892,  61, 
745  ;  Joly  and  Leidie,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  284  ;  Keiser  and  Breed,  ibid., 
1894,  ii,  141)  and  has  now  been  determined  by  analysing  diphenyl- 
palladodiammonium  chloride  (seven  experiments)  and  bromide  (five 
experiments),  and  also  ammonium  palladium  bromide  (four  experi- 
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ments),  all  of  which  were  prepared  from  carefully  p^ri^ed  pallf 
The  mean  result  obtained  was  107 '01 4  (Oal6)y  which  is  som< 
above  that  given  by  other  authorities.  J.  J 


Mineralogioal  Chemistry. 


Libollite.  By  Jacinto  Pedbo  Goueh  (Comm.  Direc.  Tra 
GeoL  Portugal,  1898,3,  244—250,  290—291).— Libollite  is  the 
given  to  an  asphalt  resembling  albertite  which  is  found  near  Li 
province  of  Angola,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa.     Analysis  gave 

C.  H.  0.  N.  Ash.  Sp.  I 

74-74  7-83  8-80  1'71  692  1-: 

L.J 

Limonite  Pseudomorphs  fh>m  Dutch  Guiana.  By  Roc 
W.  Raymond  {Tram,  Atner.  Inst,  Mining  Eng.,  1«99,  28,  235— 
— The  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Saramacca  district  of  I 
Guiana  contain  cubes  of  limonite  pseudomorphous  after  pyi 
these  are  sometimes  hollow  and  are  partly  filled  with  a  reddish  po 
Analyses  by  A.  R.  Ledouz  of  the  outer  light  red  crust  gave  I,  a 
the  interior  darker  red  material  gave  II. 


Fe,0» 

Al.0^ 

SiO,. 

H,0. 

Total 

I. 

42-90 

17-70 

30-44 

.     5-90 

96-9^ 

I. 

87-94 

0-90 

2-34 

7-50 

98-6{ 

A  small  amount  of  gold  is  present  in  II,  but  not  in  I.        L.  J. 

Chromite  from  Newfoundland.  By  Gbobob  W.  Mai 
{Traru.  Amw.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.,  1898,  27,  283— 288).— Deposi 
chromite  are  found  in  serpentine  at  Port>au-Fort  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Analysis  by  E.  Waller  of  a  selected  sa 
of  the  ore  gave  : 


CrA- 

FeO. 

MgO. 

AUO,. 

SiOr 

Totd. 

49-23 

17-21 

18-66 

7-50 

6-51 

99-11 

Also  traces  of  calcium,  vanadium,  copper  and  manganese. 

L.  J, 

Occurrence  of  Nickel  in  Sileeia.  By  O.  H.  Aschermann 
Krifst.  Min.,  1899,  32,  106  ;  from  Inaug.  Diss.  Breslau,  1897,  43 
— ^Nickel  occurs  at  fSrankenstein,  Silesia,  as  silicates  in  a  red  d 
position  product  of  serpentine  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  514).  The  unal 
serpentine  contains,  according  to  two  determinations,  0*0866 
0148  per  cent,  of  nickel  L.  J. 

Leverrierite.     By  Pierre  Termier  {Bull.  Soc./ran^.  Min., 
22,27 — 31). — Previous  analyses  of  this  mineral  are  unsatisfai 
owing  to  the  presence  of  admixed  quartz  and  clay.     A  new  am 
made  on  more  pure  material  from  Rochebelle,  Gard,  gave  the  folk 
results.     Sp.  gr.  2*598. 
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Loss  on 
SiO^         A1,0,.      Fe^O^      MgO.       CaO.         K,0.     ignition.      Total. 
49-90       3702       365      030      trace       11 3      865       10065 

The  material  analysed  was  dried  at  110^.  The  loss  on  ignition  is 
mainly  water  with  a  very  little  carbonaceous  matter.  The  colourless 
crystals  become  white  at  500°.  This  analysis  agrees  approximately 
with  the  formula  (H,K)20,(Al,Fe)203,2Si02.  The  mineral  therefore 
differs  from  kaolinite  (2H20,A]203,2Si02),  and  resembles  muscovite, 
but  has  water  largely  replacing  potash. 

Optical  determinations  are  also  given.  L.  J.  S. 

liinerals  of  Japan.  By  Kotoba  Jim  bo  («/*.  Set.  Coll.  Imp.  Univ. 
Tokyd,  1899,  11,  213 — 281).— A  description,  dealing  mainly  with 
occurrences^  is  given  of  128  mineral  species  found  in  Japan.  Some 
of  the  information  has  been  previously  published  in  Japanese  journals. 
Analyses  are  given  of  the  following. 

Topciz,  Gkiod  crystals  of  topaz  are  found  at  Takayama,  &c.,  in 
province  Mine,  and  at  Tanokamiyama  in  province  Omi.  The  crystals 
from  Omi  are  usually  brownish  and  occur  with  flesh>red  felspar; 
analyses  by  Takayama  gave  the  results  under  I  and  II. 

Olivine  in  brown  crystals  occurs  with  crystals  of  augite  in  a  basalt 
at  Nishinotake  in  Hizen ;  analysis  III  by  Kondo. 


SiO,. 

AlA 

MgO. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

F. 

Totel. 

L  31-30 

56-72 

— 

— 

— 

18-36 

10638 

11.  31-95 

56-59 

— 

— 

— 

1801 

106-55 

TTT.  38-74 

— 

43-53 

16-60 

trace 

— 

98-87 

Axinite  occurs  in  the  copper  mine  at  Okuradani,  Obira,  province 
Bungo,  associated  with  hedenbergite,  garnet,  copper  pyrites,  mispickel, 
pyrrhotite,  fluor,^  &c.  The  crystals  are  dark  brown  to  dark  violet, 
and  are  somewhat  prismatic  in  habit  instead  of  the  more  usual  sharp- 
edged  or  thin-tabular  habit  characteristic  of  the  mineral.  Analysis 
IV,  by  Kajiura. 

SiOg.    A1,0,.    FegOs.  iinfif  B,0,.  GaO.    MgO.   Na^O.    KgO.    H,0.    Total. 
IV.  41-87    19-26     11  79     6-62      1-69    17-76    trace     1-79     trace    087    100-58 

BioiiU  %  The  pegmatite  at  Tanokamiyana  in  Omi  contains  several 
varieties  of  mica.  Analysis  Y,  by  Kodera,  is  of  dark  green  plates  of 
biotite  (?)  which  is  nearly  optically  uniaxial. 

ZinnvxUdile  (f),  from  the  same  place,  is  reddish-brown  to  nearly 
colourless;  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  and  the  axial  angle  is  large.     Analysis  YI  by  Kodera. 

A  dirty,  dark  brown  mica  from  Kai  gave  YII,  by  Hida. 

SlOa.     TiOa.  AliOs.  Fe^Os.  FeO.  MdO.  CaO.  MgO.     K/).  NagO.  HjO.    F.        Total. 

V.  86-87   0-85  22-69  20  90    —  6*66    —  0-82    6*70  2-52  1 -00  8-19     99-19 

YI.  46-18  2-77  17-03     464    —  6*27  —  0*48  1009  412  2*81 689  100*68 

VII.  88-46     —  16-68  22-73  171  —  2'22  786    2-26  216  7-20  —    10010 

ffedenbergiie  occurs  as  large  crystals  in  biotite-hornfels  associated 
with  axinite,  &c,  {ante)  at  OkuradanL     Analysis  YIII : 

SiO,.        FeO.     HdO.      CaO.      MgO.     K,0.     Na,0.     H,0.     Total. 
Yin.     47-18       24-46      0-78       28-28      2*40      018      098        1*48    10064 
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OrUiOclaee  and  Microcline.  Several  types  of  potash  felspars  occur  in 
druses  in  pegmatite  at  Tanokamiyama,  Omi.  Analysis  IX  of  white, 
translucent  crystals,  usually  twinned,  and  up  to  20  cm.  long.  Analysis 
X,  reddish-white  to  flesh-red  crystals  occurring  with  topaz ;  XI  and  XII, 
of  glassy  crystals  mostly  twinned  (Analysis  IX — XII  by  Kodera). 

SiOg.  AlgOg.  FejO,.  CaO.  MgO.  K,0.  NsaO.  Totel. 

IX.  64-78  17-86  146  014  01 1  1287  2  25       99  47 

X.  64-62  21-00  0-33  020  009  12-22  241  100-87 

XL  63-77  19-52  1  39  —  008  1370  184  100-30 

XII.  64-98  22-17  032  —  086  1059  060       99*52 

Sphene.  Small  yellow  crystals  in  diorite  at  Kamioka  in  Hida  gave 
analysis  XIII,  by  Yoshida. 

JJetUandile,  White,  translucent  crystals  showing  optical  anomalies, 
from  Ohara,  gave  analysis  XIV,  by  Sbinowara. 

SiOa.        TiOg.       AlgOj.       FeaO,.        CaO.         MgO.     HjO.      Total. 

XIII.  30-81     40-21       0-61       051       2642       121      —     9977 

XIV.  58-4         —       14-4  —        12-2  —      149     999 

L.  J.  S. 

New  Minerals  f^om  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  By  Samuel  L. 
Penpield  and  Charles  H.  Warrbn  {Amer,  J,  Set.,  1899,  [iv],  8, 
339 — 353). — The  new  minerals  were  found  in  the  zinc  mines  at 
Franklin,  in  association  with  native  copper  and  lead  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  602),  clinohedrite  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  607),  roeblingite  (Abstr.,  1897, 
a,  563),  axinite,  willemite,  datolite,  garnet,  phlogopite,  &c.  They  are 
probably  of  metamorphic  (pneumatolitic)  origin. 

UancocHte.  This  occurs  as  brownish-red,  cellular  masses  of  minute, 
lath-shaped  crystals,  which  are  monoclinic,  and  have  nearly  the  same 
habit  and  angles  as  epidote.  Single  crystals  are  yellowish-brown  with 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  are  pleochroic.  Sp.  gr.  4*030.  Analysis  by 
"Warren  gave  : 

SiOj.         AljO,.        Fe,0,.       Mn,0^       PbO.         MuO.        MgO.         CaO. 
30-99       17-89       12-33       1-38       1853       212       0-52       11*50 

SiO.         HaO.  Total. 

3-89       1-62       100-77 

This  gives  the  epidote  formula,  ll.^\B!" ^i^O^^^  or 
R"2(R'"-OH)R'",(SiO,)3; 
but  the  mineral  differs  from  epidote  in  containing  lead  and  strontium 
isomorphous  with  calcium.     Like  epidote,  the  mineral  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  only  after  ignition. 

Glaucocfiroile,  This  occurs  embedded  in  nasonite  as  columnar, 
orthorhombic  crystals  of  a  bluish-green  colour.  Twins  are  sometimes 
present  with  individuals  intercrossing  at  angles  of  about  60°.  The 
parameters  are  approximately  a  :  6 :  e  =  0*440  : 1 :  0*566 ;  these  ratios, 
as  well  as  the  optical  characters,  indicate  that  the  mineral  belongs  to 
the  olivine  group.  Sp.  gr.  3*407.  Analysis  I,  by  Warren,  gives  the 
formula  CaMnSiO^,  showing  that  the  mineral  takes  a  place  next  to 
mouticellite  (CaMgSiOJ. 
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NaaonUe.  This  is  white  and  massive,  with  a  greasy  to  adaman- 
tine lustre.  Thin  sections  under  the  microscope  show  the  mineral  to 
be  crystalline  and  optically  uniaxial ;  the  system  is  probably  tetra- 
gonal. Sp.  gr.  5'425.  After  deducting  2*16  per  cent,  of  clino- 
hedrite  (H^CaZnSiOj),  analysis  II  (by  Warren)  gives  the  formula 
Pb^Ca^Cl3(Si207)3  =  Pb4(PbGl)'2Ca4(Si207)3.  This  is  closely  related  to 
the  tetragonal  ganomalite  from  Sweden,  of  which  the  formula  is 
usually  given  as  Vhfii!^%\fi^^==V\{Vhpy'Oei,^{^\f>T)y  Lindstrom's 
analysis  (1883)  of  ganomalite  shows  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  water  and  chlorine,  and  it  agrees  with  the  formula 

Pb,(Pb-OH)2Ca,(Si207)3, 
which  is  now  proposed  for  ganomalite.     Nasonite  therefore   differs 
from  ganomalite  in  containing  chlorine  in  place  of  hydrozyl. 

The  acid,  H^SigO^,  of  which  nasonite  and  ganomalite,  as  well  as 
cordierite,  barysiiite  (PbgSigOy)  and  hardystonite  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
435)  are  salts,  is  intermediate  between  ortho-  and  meta-silicic  acids, 
or  it  may  be  considered  as  2Si(0H)^-  HgO.  For  this  acid,  which  is 
usually  called  diorthosilicic,  the  name  mesosUidc  add  is  proposed. 

ZetieophcenicUe.  This  is  of  a  purplish-red  or  raspberry  colour ;  it 
has  a  crystalline  structure,  though  the  crystal  system,  probably 
monoclinic,  could  not  be  determined.  Sp.  gr.  3 '848.  Analysis  III 
(also  Na,0,  0*39 ;  KgO,  0*24),  by  Warren,  agrees  with  the  formula 
H2RY8i30j4,  or,  as  the  water  is  not  expelled  below  a  red  heat, 
B^(Il*OH)'2(Si04)3.  This  represents  a  basic  orthosilicate,  and  the 
mineral  is  therefore  a  manganese  humite  with  hydroxy  I  in  place  of 
fluorine. 


SiOr 

PbO.   MnO. 

ZnO. 

MgO.  CsO. 

FeO. 

CI.      H,0.    Tote). 

I. 

31-48 

1-74  38-00 



—   28-95 

trace 

_       _    10017 

II. 

18-47 

65-68    0-83 

0-82 

—   11-20 

010 

2-81    0-26     99-54 

III. 

26-36 

—     60-63 

3-87 

0-21    567 

trace 

—     2-64  100-01 
L.  J.  S. 

Hydrated  Aluminium  Silicates  and  ClajB.  By  Eonstantin 
D.  Glinka  (ZeU.  KrysL  Min,,  1899,  32,  79— 81  ;  from  Mem.  Inst, 
{igran.  forest.  ^  Nowo-Alexandria  [Gouv.  JMlin],  1899,  12,  41 — 84). — 
Various  clays  were  found  to  contain  quartz,  orthoclase,  muscovite, 
rutile,  zircon,  tourmaline  and  garnet,  together  with  kaolin,  bauxite 
and  diaspore,  but  no  zeolites.  Quartz  and  aluminium  hydroxides  may 
occur  together,  and  in  this  case  their  presence  will  not  be  indicated 
by  a  bulk  analysis  of  the  clay.  Their  presence  is,  however,  indicated 
when  the  material,  after  ignition,  is  treated  with  a  33  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide ;  under  these  circumstances,  most  of  the  silica, 
but  very  little  of  the  alumina,  goes  into  solution.  Several  other  experi- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  were  made  on  clays  and  various  silicates,  the 
object  being  to  determine  the  constituent  minerals  of  clays.     L.  J.  S. 

Stokeedte,  a  New  Mineral  fh>m  Cornwall  By  Abthub 
HuTCHiNSOir  {Phil.  Mag.,  1899,  [v],  48,  480 — 481).— A  preliminary 
notice  is  given  of  a  new  mineral,  of  which  only  a  single  crystal,  about 
10  mm.  long,  has  been  found.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent. 
System,   orthorhombic   [a:6:c-0-3479  : 1 :0-8117].     Sp.   gr.  3  186, 
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H»6.    The  lustre  is  vitreous.     Analysis  gives  the  formula  GaOySuO,* 
3Si02,2HjO  (compare  Nature,  1899,  61,  119).  L.  J.  S. 

Andeeites  from  Maine.  By  Herbbbt  E.  Gregobt  {Amer  J.  Sci., 
1899,  [iv],  8,  359 — 369). — A  description  is  given  of  the  andesites  of 
the  Aroostook  volcanic  area  of  northern  Maine.  An  analysis  by 
Hillebrand  is  quoted  L.  J.  S. 

Hot  Sulphur  Spring  of  Deutsch-Aitenburg.  By  Ernest 
LuDwiG  and  Theodor  Panzer  (Chem,  CerUr.t  1899,  ii,  402  ;  from 
Wim.  klin.  Wochenach.,  12,  708— 710).— The  hot  sulphur  spring  of 
Deutsch-Altenburg  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  hot  salt-sulphur 
springs  of  Aachen  and  of  the  Hercules  bath  in  Mehavia.  It  is  a 
clear  water,  with  a  strong  odour  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  becomes 
turbid  on  keeping  and  deposits  sulphur.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  1  *00289  at 
18 '70^  and  contains  traces  of  caesium,  rubidium,  titanic  oxide  and 
formic  acid.     A  full  analysis  is  given.  E,  W.  W. 

Origin  of  Qraubtinden  Mineral  Waters.  By  Gustav 
NussBBBGER  {Jcihresber,  Naturfarsch.  Gea.  Grauhimdens,  1899,  42, 
1 — 36.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  669). — A  detailed  account  is  given 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Canton  Gi*anbiinden  (  «  Orisons),  Switzer- 
land, and  their  origin  discussed.     Several  analyses  are  quoted. 

L.  J.S. 

Mineral  Waters  of  Lutraki,  Greece.  By  Anastasius  K. 
Dambergis  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  668  j  from  Oesterr.  Chem.'Zeit.,  % 
437). — ^The  mineral  waters  of  Lutraki,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  consist  of  three  groups,  which  differ  in  temperature  and 
quantity,  but  have  an  almost  identical  composition  The  clear, 
odourless  water  has  a  sweet  taste,  with  a  somewhat  saline  after-taste, 
does  not  become  turbid  on  exposure  to  air,  and  leaves  no  residue  as  it 
flows  from  the  spring.  The  group  containing  the  most  dissolved  matter 
contains  1*912  grams  of  dissolved  substances  per  litre,  has  a  temper- 
ature of  31^,  and  a  sp.  gr.  1'0018.  An  analysis  is  quoted.  The 
springs  belong  to  the  class  of  alkaline  calcareous  hot  springs. 

E.  W.  W. 

The  Water  of  Monsummano.  By  Pistro  Albbrtoni  and  Giusto 
CoRONEDi  {Chem.  CerUr,,  1899,  ii,  691 — 692;  from  Ann.  Farm. 
Chim.,  1899,  214 — 236). — ^The  water  of  Monsummano  has  a  tem- 
perature of  32^  and  a  sp.  gr.  1*000164,  and  10,000  parts  leave  a 
residue  of  13  01 2  dried  at  180^.  An  analysis  of  the  residue  is  quoted. 
In  the  original  paper,  the  action  of  this  water  is  discussed  on  the  basis 
of  the  ion  theory  and  clinical  experiments  on  its  therapeutic  and 
physiological  effects  are  also  described.  The  small  amount  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  salts  present,  and  its  power  of  dissolving  uric  acid, 
are  remarkable.  Uric  acid  dialyses  much  more  readily  into  this 
water  than  into  distilled  water.  E.  W.  W. 
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Tnflnence  of  Bile,  of  Acid,  and  of  Alkalis  on  the  Proteolytic 
Action  of  Panoreatio  Juice.  By  Benjamin  E.  Hachfokd  (7.  Physiol., 
1899,25^  165—178.  OompireAbstr.,  1899,  ii,  567).— Experiments 
were  made  with  the  pancreatic  juice  (not  extracts,  as  Chittenden  used) 
and  bile  of  the  rabbit.  These  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived  at  pre- 
▼ioaply,  although  denied  by  Chittenden,  that  bile  much  favours  the 
proteolytic  action  of  the  juice.  Bile,  however,  retards  the  albuminous 
femkentations  carried  on  by  organised  ferments.  When  pancreatic 
juice  is  added  to  fibrin  half  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  does 
as  much  work  as  on  neutral  fibrin.  If  the  fibrin  is  nine-tenths  satur- 
ated with  the  acid,  proteolysis  is  retarded  ;  this  retardation  also  occurs 
in  .the  presence  of  bile.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  greatly  inhibits,  but 
does  not  destroy,  the  proteolytic  action,  whilst  sodium  carbonate  is 
favourable,  especially  in  dilute  solutions  of  pancreatic  juice.  The 
general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  conditions  in  the  entire  small 
intestine  are  favourable  to  the  proteolytic  activity  of  pancreatic  juice. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Removal  of  Water  on  Metabolism  and 
drcolation.  By  Walther  Straub  {ZeU.  Biol.,  1899, 38,  537—566). 
— ^The  effect  of  sodium  chloride  in  producing  a  slight  increase  of 
protcid  katabolism  is  attributed  to  its  diuretic  action,  water  being 
removed  from  the  tissues.  The  present  experiments  on  dogs  were 
designed  to  test  this  theory  by  a  removal  of  water  from  the  food ; 
this  was  found  to  increase  proteid  katabolism,  but  to  have  no  influence 
on  fat.  The  blood  pressure  is  not  altered,  but  the  quantity  of  water 
lost  by  skin  and  lungs  is  slightly  lessened.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  the  Kind  and  Amount  of  Nutriment  on  Meta- 
boliam.  By  Eduabd  FvlUqkr  (Pfiager^s  Archiv,  1899, 77, 425—482). 
— ^The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  proteid  is  the  great  source 
of  energy ;  it  increases  metabolism,  and  raises  the  resistance  and  power 
of  the  animal ;  it  does  so  by  increasing  the  substance  of  the  living 
cells,  sometimes  even  doublir  '  t  heir  weight.  Fat  and  carbohydrate 
have  no  such  power.  Fat  never  arises  from  proteid  in  the  animal 
body.  Man  cannot  take  all  his  nutriment  in  the  form  of  proteid 
simply  because  of  the  limitation  which  exists  in  his  digesting  power. 

W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  of  Nucleina  By  T.  H.  Milrot  and  J.  Maloolm 
(/.  Fkytiol.,  1899,  25,  105—130.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  479).— In 
a  case  of  lymphatic  leucocythsemia,  the  phosphoric  oxide  excreted  was 
diminished  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  nitrogen  excreted, 
whilst  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  alloxuric  bases  was  hardly  affected. 
In  a  case  of  medullary  leucocythaemia  where  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes was  falling,  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  oxide  underwent  no 
diminution,  whilst  the  alloxuric  excretion  varied  greatly.     An  investi- 
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gation  of  the  characters  of  the  granules  in  the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
marrow  and  blood  was  carried  out  by  micro-chemical  means.  Nucleic 
acid,  and  its  principal  decomposition  products  (thymic  acid,  adenine, 
guanine,  cytosine)  alter  the  staining  affinities  of  oxyphil  granules, 
making  them  finally  basophil.  The  granules  are  nucleoproteid,  and 
the  action  of  the  nucleic  acid  is  to  cause  the  cell  to  give  up  the 
albumin  and  leave  a  more  acid  residue,  nuclein.  The  subsequent 
discharge  of  the  residue  leads  to  an  increase  of  excreted  phosphoric 
anhydride  ;  this  probably  occurs  in  the  body  when  nucleic  acid  is 
liberated.  The  granules  readily  undergo  changes,  and  a  study  of 
them  is  important,  for  these  affect  the  general  metabolism. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Proteid-sparing  Action  of  Alcohol.  By  Rudolf  Rosemank 
{Ffliiger^a  Archiv,  1899,  77,  406— 424).— Miura,  Schmidt,  and 
Schoneseiffen  found  that  alcohol  has  no  proteid-sparing  action.  The 
present  paper  confirms  this,  and  criticises  Neumann's  recent  work, 
which  appeared  to  show  the  contrary.  W.  Di  H, 

Koppe's  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  in 
the  Stomach.  By  John  A.  Weseneb  {PJluger*8  Archiv,  1899,  77, 
483 — 484). — Koppe's  theory  of  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach  is  that  ionisation  of  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  stomach, 
and  of  the  acid  carbonates  and  phosphates  in  the  blood,  occurs,  and 
that  an  exchange  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  blood,  and  sodium  ions 
of  the  stomach  then  takes  place.  The  following  experiments  show 
this  cannot  be  the  case,  but  that  the  acid  is  the  result  of  cell  activity. 
If  the  stomach  is  well  washed  out,  and  a  0*7  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  introduced,  there  is  no  formation  of  free  acid,  but  if  the 
stomach  be  irritated  by  the  rotation  of  a  revolving  sound  in  its 
interior,  whether  the  sodium  chloride  solution  be  there  or  not,  free 
hydrochloric  acid  appears,  reaching  a  percentage  of  O'l  in  a  few 
minutes.  W.  D.  H. 

Origin  of  Pat  from  Proteid.  By  Eduard  PflGgeb 
(Pfliiger's  Archiv,  1899,  77,  521— 654).— Polemical.  Pfluger  is  weU 
known  to  be  an  unbeliever  in  Yoit-s  doctrine  that  fat  can  originate  from 
proteid  in  the  body ;  his  remarks  here  are  mainly  directed  against 
Max  Cremer,  the  latest  exponent  of  Voit's  theory.  W.  D.  H. 

Phosphorus  in  Muscle.  By  J.  J.  R.  Macleod  {Zeit.  pI^ysioL 
Chem.,  1899,  28,  535 — 558). — By  muscular  work,  the  organically 
united  phosphorus  in  aqueous  extracts  of  muscle  is  greatly  diminished 
but  the  inorganic  phosphates  are  increased.  The  lessening  is  due 
partly  to  a  diminution  of  phosphorus  in  nucleon,  but  especially  to 
that  in  organic  phosphorus  compounds  other  than  nucleon. 

W.  D.  H. 

Sodium  Chloride  in  Cartilage.  By  Gustav  von  Bunob  (Z&U. 
phyaioL.  Chem.,  1899,  28,  452— 458).— Cartilage,  one  of  the  oldest 
tissues,  phylogenetically,  is  the  richest  of  the  tissues  in  sodium.  A 
number  of  analyses  of  cartilage  from  mammals  show  that  the  sodium  is 
most  abundant  in  embryonic  life,  and  least  so  in  old  animals.     Com- 
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paring  the  cartilage  of  adult  selachians  with  that  of  adult  and  embry- 
<Haic  mammals,  the  former  is  richest  in  sodium  ;  doubtless  the  sodium 
is  principally  present  as  chloride.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Lactase  of  the  PancreciS.  By  Ernst  Weinland  (Zeit  Biol. 
1899,  38,  607 — 617). — In  both  young  and  adult  dogs,  the  pancreas  in 
▼irtue  of  a  lactase  converts  lactose  into  dextrose  and  galactose,  this 
power  being  increased  by  a  milk  diet.  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
citric  acid,  lactose  is  similarly  acted,  on.  There  is  no  exidence  of  any 
intermediate  substance  between  lactose  and  its  hydrolytic  products. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Retention  of  Phytoeterol  in  the  Animal  Body  after 
Feeding  with  Ck>tton-8eed  Oil.  By  C.  Virchow  {Chem,  Centr.^ 
1899,  ii,  395  ;  from  Zeit.  Unters.  Nahr.  u.  Gmuasmittl,  2,  559—575. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  689). — ^The  results  of  experiments  in  which 
dogs  and  pigs  were  fed  with  cotton-seed  oil  showed  that  phytosterol 
did  not  pass  into  the  fat,  so  that  the  presence  of  phytosterol  in  lard  is 
important  evidence  of  adulteration. 

It  was  found  that  glycerides  of  hydroxy-fatty  acids  passed  into  the 
fatty  tissues.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Albumin  in  the  Cell  of  the  Queen  Bee.  By  P.  SOss  {Ch»m. 
CmUr.y  1899,  ii,  560 ;  from  Fharm.  Centr.-H.,  40,  458).— More  than  a 
gram  of  a  yellowish-white,  rather  transparent  mass  with  the  appear- 
ance of  salve  was  found  on  the  floor  of  a  queen  bee  cell  and  proved 
to  be  albumin.  A.  Klett  {ibid.^  602)  points  out  that  it  has  been 
long  known  that  the  cell  of  the  queen  bee  contains  albumin,  and, 
indeed,  differs  from  those  of  the  working  bees  only  in  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  it.  E.  W.  W. 

Death  Temperature  of  Marine  Orgcuiisms.  By  Hobacb  M. 
YxRNON  (J.  Fhyaiol.,  1899,  25,  131 — 138).— In  a  number  of  marine 
animalft  belonging  to  various  groups,  the  death  temperature  is  generally 
a  little  higher  than  the  paralysis  temperature,  and  varies  from  32*5^ 
to  43*5^.  Even  among  transparent  pelagic  animals,  the  differences 
are  nearly  as  great.  The  differences  can  only  be  partly  explained  by 
the  differences  in  the  amount  of  solids  in  the  tissues,  hence  protoplasm 
must  vary  chemically  as  well  as  physically.  From  observations  on 
the  death  temperature  of  echinoid  embryos,  it  is  shown  that  it  rises 
with  the  progress  of  development.  W.  D.  H. 

Degradation  of  Caffeine  in  the  Organism  of  the  Dog.  By 
Mabtih  KbUoeb  {Ber.f  1899, 323, 3336—3337.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898, 
i,  699  ;  1899,  ii,  233,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  30  and  31).— Caffeine  (1:4: 6-tri- 
methybcanthine)  was  given  to  a  rabbit  during  22  days  in  daily  doses 
of  0*1  gram,  the  animal  being  fed  on  oatmeal  and  cabbage;  the 
urine  was  found  to  contain  paraxanthine  (1 : 6-dimethylzaiithine), 
heterozanthine  (1-methylxanthine),  and  6-methylzanthine.  In  the 
systems  of  the  rabbit  and  man,  the  methyl  group  in  position  4  appears 
to  be  moBt  labile,  whilst  in  the  dog  the  alkyl  radicle  in  position  1  is 
most  readily  removed.  O.  T.  M. 

VOL.  Lxxvni.  ii.  ,  7,^^^,,t^ 
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Influenoe  of  Theine  on  the  Excretion  of  Alkalis  in  the  Urine. 
By  K.  Katsuyama,  T.  Kuwahara,  and  K.  Seno  (Zeit.  physicl.  Chem,^ 
1899,  28,  587^-594). — Experiments  on  rabbits  show  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  theine  increases  the  output  of  alkali  in  the  urine; 
there  is  increase  in  sodium,  but  not  in  potassium.  W.  D.  H* 

Estimation  of  the  Reducing  Substances  in  Urine  by  FeSke's 
Method.  By  A.  Gkegor  {Chem.  Cenir,,  1899,  ii,  231 ;  from  CerUr. 
Krank.  Ham.  und  SextuUorgane,  10,  240). — The  method  of  Peske 
(Proc.,  1895,  11,  43)  for  the  estimation  of  dextrose  is  equally  applic- 
able to  urine.  The  urine  requires  to  be  diluted.  Normal  urine  shows 
a  reducing  power  varying  from  0*0825  to  0*347  per  cent.  It  rises 
after  a  meal,  more  strongly  after  an  amylaceous  than  after  a  fleah 
diet.  It  is  constant  during  the  night,  having  the  same  value  (0*085 
per  cent.)  as  when  fasting  or  employing  a  pure  flesh  diet.  Excessive 
use  of  carbohydrates  does  not  increase  it ;  alcohol  does  so.  It  is 
lowered  by  hard,  muscular  work.  M.  J.  S. 

Relations  between  the  Diuretic  Effects  and  Osmotic  Pro- 
perties of  Sugars.  By  E.  H:£don  and  J.  Arrous  {Compt.  rend.^ 
1899,  129,  778 — 781). — Sugars  are  toxic  only  in  very  large  doses,  and 
can  be  injected  into  the  animal  system  without  producing  either  im- 
mediate or  subsequent  accidents.  The  maximum  diuretic  effect  is 
produced  by  a  particular  dose  at  a  particular  degree  of  concentration^ 
which  varies  with  different  sugars.  There  is  an  approximately  constant 
relation,  the  diuretic  coefficient  2>,  between  the  quantity  of  sugar  solu- 
tion injected  and  the  volume  of  urine  eliminated,  but  this  coefficient 
varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution  ;  with  dextrose  solution 
containing  25  per  cent,  it  is  2'8,  with  50  per  cent.  4*8,  and  with  10 
per  cent.  1*0.  The  coefficient  also  varies  with  different  sugars  at  the 
same  degree  of  concentration  ;  with  dextrose  at  25  per  cent,  it  is  2*8  ; 
liBVulose  and  galactose,  2*4 ;  sucrose,  2  0 ;  lactose  and  maltose,  2*2  ; 
raffinose,  0*9;  arabinose,  3*4;  erythritol,  4*0.  It  follows  that  the 
diuretic  coefficients  of  these  sugars  vary  inversely  as  their  molecular 
weights,  but  directly  as  their  osmotic  pressures.  Some  sugars  of  the 
same  molecular  weights  and  osmotic  pressures  have  not,  however, 
exactly  the  same  diuretic  coefficients,  but  these  differences  are  probably 
due  to  the  different  chemical  functions  of  the  sugars  or  to  the  fact  that 
different  proportions  of  them  are  consumed  by  the  organism. 

The  toxic  effect  of  the  sugars  generally  follows  the  same  order  as 
their  diuretic  coefficients.  The  toxic  dose  is  30 — 35  grams  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  in  the  case  of  sucrose ;  20 — 25  grams  with 
dextrose  ;  and  5  grams  with  arabinose  and  erythritol.  C.  H.  B. 

[Physiological  Action  of]  Oyanotetramethylpyridone.  By 
LuiGi  Sabbatani  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  528  ;  from  Atti  Real.  Accad. 
Torino,  34), — A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  3-cyano-l :  2  : 3  : 4-tetra- 
methylpyridone,  prepared  by  Guareschi  {Atti  Real.  Accad,  Torino^  34)^ 
has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  quinine 
and  magnesium  sulphate.  With  Bouchardat's  reagent,  thb  compound 
forms  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  which  easily  decomposes  and  with 
Nessler*s  reagent,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  it  gives  a  lemon-yellow, 
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amor^oofl  precipitate,  bat  its  presence  in  nrine  could  not  be  detected 
bj  means  of  these  reactions.  Physiologically  it  proved  to  be  very 
active,  but  comparatively  harmless,  its  operation  being  of  short 
duration  and  chiefly  affecting  the  spinal  marrow.  When  dropped 
into  the  eye,  it  induces  myosis  and  subcutaneous  injections  have  a 
purgative  action.  Dilute  solutions  of  the  pyridone  cause  more  or 
less  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles.  E.  W.  W. 

Phyaiologioal  Action  of  Quinosol  [o-HydroxyquinollDe- 
solphonio  Acid].  By  Carl  Brahk  (Zeit.  physioL  Chem.,  1899, 
28,  439—451). — ^The  urine  of  animals  (dogs  and  rabbits)  which  had 
been  dosed  with  quinosol  deposits  crystals  of  (yhydroocyquinoHfU" 
glyeuronic  cieid,  Oj^Hj^O^N  +  2Hfi,  and  this  does  not  show  a  definite 
melting  point,  but  turns  yellow  at  102 — 105°  and  decomposes  at 
151°;  it  dissolves  in  815  parts  of  water  at  15°,  but  readily  in  hot 
water^  the  solution  being  strongly  acid  ;  it  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution.  The  cadmium,  strontium,  barium,  and  potassium  salts  were 
prepared ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  is  Isevorotatory 
[ajo  83-83 — 76-59°.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  the  acid  is 
resolved  into  o-hydroxyquinoline  and  glyeuronic  acid. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  glyeuronic  acid  in  the 
body;  the  administration  of  a-methylglucoside  did  not  lead  to  its 
appearance  in  the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Lyxnphagogaee  on  the  Proteids  of  Blood  and 
Lymph.  By  Dmitbi  J.  Timofi^kffskt  {Zeit.  Biol,  1899,  38, 
618—651). — The  percentage  of  globulin  in  relation  to  the  total 
proteid  is  higher  in  normal  blood  than  in  lymph.  Lymphagogues  of 
Httdenhain's  first  kind  increase  this  relationship,  either  only  in  the 
lymph  (for  example,  with  toxins  and  crayfish  extract),  or  in  both 
lymph  and  blood  (as  when  peptone  is  used) ;  this,  however,  lasts  but  a 
diort  time,  the  normal  ratio  being  quickly  re-established.  The  change 
in  the  proteids  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  increase  of  lymph 
secietion,  or  the  rise  in  the  total  proteids  of  the  lymph.     W.  D.  H. 

Acute  Alcoholism :  Estimation  of  Alcohol  in  the  Blood  and 
the  Tissues.  By  NB8TO£QBJfeHAMT(Cam^.  rend,,  1899, 129,746—748). 
— ^A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  was  introduced  into  the  ntomach 
of  dogs,  in  quantity  corresponding  with  5  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight.  After  half-an-hour,  10  c.c.  of  arterial  blood 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  alcohol  in  it  estimated  by  distillation  and 
titration  with  potassium  dichromate,  this  operation  being  repeated 
every  half-hour.  After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood  becomes  constant  and  is  0*57  c.c.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood.  After 
four-and-a-half  to  five  hours,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  begins  to  be  less 
and  the  animal  slowly  recovers.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  killed  by 
bleeding  from  the  carotid  artery,  the  following  quantities  of  alcohol 
were  found  in  the  various  tissues  :  brain,  0-41  ac. ;  muscles,  0*33  c.c. ; 
liver,  0*325  c.c. ;  kidneys,  0*30  c.c.  per  100  grams  of  tisnue  in  each 
ease.  C.  H.  B. 

Bffect  of  Poisons  on  the  Bye-Muscles.  By  Guillbry  {Pflilger't 
Archiv,  1899,  77,  321— 404).— A  considerable  number  of   measure* 
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ments  of  the  movemento  of  the  ocular  muscles  were  made  under 
normal  circumstances,  and  these  were  compared  with  others  made 
under  the  influence  of  various  poieons.     Alcohol  lessens  the  contrac- 
tiye-energy :  this  is  principally  manifested   by  the  internal   recti. 
The   paralysing  action  of  morphine  falls  also  chiefly  on  the  same 
muscles ;  the  action  on  the  external  muscles  begins  later.     The  action 
of  chloral  hydrate  on  the  eye-muscles  is  shown  by  quite  small  doses  ; 
the  pupil  is  enlarged,  and  the  near  point  is  made  more  distant.    Much 
larger  doses  of  paraldehyde  are  necessary  to  produce  correBponding 
effects ;  the  action  of  sulphonal  and  trional  is  small  but  unmistak- 
able.    Cocaine  has   little  or  no  action   beyond  that  on  the  pupil. 
Chloroform  is  the  most  active  of  the  inhalation  poisons  examined. 

W.  D.  H. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Do  the  Bacteria  of  Alinit  a,88imilate  Atmospherio  Nitrogen? 
By  Julius  Stoklasa  {Chem,  Centr.y  1899,  ii,  132 ;  from  Centr.  Bala. 
Parasil.,  IL,  6,  360— 354).— Whilst  Lauck  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  i, 
443  and  858,  and  GwUr,  Bdkt.  Parasit.,  II.,  6,  20,  54,  and  87)  believes 
that  the  alinit  bacteria  are  BacUlua  aubtilis,  the  author  considers 
them  to  be  j9.  megtUherium.  The  two  bacilli  differ  essentially ;  the 
former  converts  nitrates  into  nitrites,  the  latter  into  nitrites  and 
ammonia. 

In  a  mixture  of  xylose  and  galactose  (3:1)  with  mineral  matter 
and  a  little  nitrogen  (as  peptone)  the  alinit  bacteria  develop  quickly 
and  fix  free  nitrogen.  In  presence  of  much  combined  nitrogen  there 
is  no  fixation.  In  the  same  mixture,  B,  suhtUis  grows  less  and  there 
is  only  a  slight  fixation  of  free  nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Organic  Substances  on  the  Work  of  Nitri- 
Cying  Organisms.  By  Sbrgei  Winogradskt  and  Y.  Omeliaksky 
{Chem.  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  132—133,  217,  and  264;  from  CerUr. 
Bakt.  ParasU,,  II,  6,  329—343,  377—387,  and  429— 440).— Sodium 
carbonate  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  nitric  and  nitrous  organisms. 

In  the  case  of  nitrate  organisms,  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrite  and 
the  growth  of  the  microbe  are  inseparable.  Peptone  in  excessive 
amount  cannot  alter  the  specific  function  of  the  microbe,  but  destroys 
or  completely  checks  it  under  certain  conditions.  Addition  of  0*025 
per  cent,  of  dextrose  is  favourable ;  the  limit  of  favourable  action  is 
reached  when  0*3  per  cent,  is  present.  Urea  is  without  efEect  when 
the  amount  is  only  0*05  per  cent. ;  0*5 — 0'8  per  cent,  hinders  nitrifica- 
tion ;  asparagine  (0*05  per  cent.)  is  injurious,  and  glycerol  behaves 
similarly. 

Infusion  of  hay  (14  per  cent.)  is  beneficial ;  addition  of  urine  (2  per 
cent.)  resulted  in  the  time  required  for  oxidation  being  increased 
five  timet*.     Broth  (8  per  cent.)  had  no  effect.    Urea  is  without  action 
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and  it  is  to  ammonia  that  the  depressing  effect  of  urine  is  attributed 
(oompare  Warington,  Trans.,  1891,  521).  Sodium  acetate  (2  per 
cent.)  checked  oxidation,  whilst  the  butyrate  had  only  a  slight  effect. 
Iron  salts  seem  to  assist  the  process. 

The  nitrite  bacterium  is  much  more  sensitive  to  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances such  as  peptone  and  asparagine  than  the  nitrate  bacterium. 
The  more  complex,  unstable,  and,  for  most  microbes,  the  more 
assimilable  the  substance,  the  more  injurious  is  its  effect  on  nitric 
organisms.  The  following  arrangement  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
according  to  their  nutritive  value,  also  corresponds  with  their  anti- 
nitrifying  effect:  peptone,  dextrose,  asparagine,  urea,  acetates,  and 
bntyrates.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrification  of  Orgcmic  Nitrogen.  By  Y.  Omelianski  {Gheml 
(7«nlr.,1899,  ii,  347—348;  from  GerUr.BaM.  Parant.y  IL,  6, 473—490). 
— Experiments  with  amides,  proteids,  urine,  te.,  showed  that  the 
nitrifying  organisms  are  not  able  to  attack  organic  nitrogen ;  the 
nitrogen  must  be  first  converted  into  ammonia. 

A  cultivation  containing  an  ammonia  microbe  {Baeillua  rcmionui), 
a  nitrite  bacterium,  and  a  nitrate  bacterium  converted  organic  nitrogen 
sncoeesively  into  ammonia,  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  If  the  nitrite 
bacterium  is  omitted,  only  ammonia  is  formed,  whilst  if  the  nitrate 
bacterium  is  omitted,  the  change  stops  after  production  of  nitrites. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

MJoro-organiflmfl  observed  in  the  Formation  of  Nitrates.  By 
Albert  Stutzbr  and  R.  Habtleb  (Chem.  Centr.^  1899,  ii,  448 — 449 ; 
from  MiU.  Icmdw,  Inst,  k  Univ.  Bredau^  Heft.  2). — A  nitric  organism, 
Nilfrcmiercbium  germnans^  which  is  not  a  bacterium,  was  obtained 
from  soil.  It  only  oxidises  nitrites  to  nitrates.  As  nitrogenous 
food,  it  can  utilise  ammonium  compounds  and  nitrates  as  well  as 
nitrites,  but  not  complex  compounds  such  as  peptone  and  the  con- 
stituents of  broth.  It  utilises  free  carbon  dioxide,  but  not  carbonates, 
and  it  cannot  assimilate  the  carbon  compounds,  such  as  sugars,  usually 
employed  for  bacteria.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Bacillus  Coli  and  Bacillus  D'Eberth  on  Nitrates.  By 
L6oH  Gbihbbbt  {Ann.  de  Flnst.  Pasteur,  1899, 13,  67— 76^— Nitrogen 
is  not  evolved,  and  only  a  trace  of  nitrite  is  formed,  when  Bacillus 
eoli  and  B.  d^Eherth  are  cultivated  in  a  1  per  cent,  peptone  solution 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  a  nitrate.  If,  however,  they  are  cultivated 
in  peptonised  broth  containing  a  nitrate,  then  a  part  of  this  nitrate 
is  decomposed,  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  evolved,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nitrite  remains  in  solution.  With  B.  pyoeyanetu 
the  whole  of  the  gas  evolved  consists  of  nitrogen,  no  carbon  dioxide 
being  formed.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  a  peptone  solution 
containing  extract  of  meat  and  a  nitrate.  The  evolution  of  nitrogen 
is  no  doubt  due  to  a  secondary  reaction  between  the  nitrous  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  reduction  of  the  nitrate  by  the  bacillus,  and  the  amino- 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  broth  or  extract,  for  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen evolved  is  twice  that  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  nitrate 
decomposed  and  half  that  corresponding  with  the  aminic  nitrogen 
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contained  in  the  broth  or  extract.  Peptone  itself  contains  a  small 
amount  of  aminic  nitrogen,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  for  B,  eoli  and  B. 
d'£berlh  to  evolve  nitrogen  from  a  5  per  cent,  peptone  solution,  for 
the  amount  of  pf'ptone  in  the  solution  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
aminic  nitrogen  required.  Nitrogen  is  evolved  when  B.  d'Eacherieh 
and  B,  d*Eherth  are  cultivated  in  a  peptone  solution  containing 
potassium  nitrite.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Denitrifloation.  By  Kurt  Wolpp  (Cham,  CerUr.,  1899,  ii, 
133—134;  from  Hygien.  Eundseh.,  9,  538— 547).— Besides  the 
eleven  known  denitrifying  organisms,  EaoUlus  fluorescena  liqtiefaciens 
posnesses  this  property,  although  it  will  not  reduce  nitrates  in  pure 
well  or  river  water,  or  in  milk. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  denitrifying  organisms  obtain 
oxygen  wholly,  or  in  part,  from  nitrates,  it  was  found  that  the  same 
amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen  was  absorbed  whether  nitrates  were 
present  or  not. 

On  inoculating  peptone  containing  calcium  nitrate  with  B,  Jluarea- 
censt  nitrogen  was  eliminated,  nitrous  anhydride  being  formed  as  an 
intermediate  product.  Calcium  carbonate  was  formed  ;  the  liberation 
of  nitrogen  cannot  therefore  be  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  nitrate 
and  amino-compounds  in  acid  solution,  as  Marpmann  suggested 
{Ckem.  Gentr.,  1899,  i,  702,  and  Centr.  Bakt.  Faraait.,  II,  ft  67). 
The  fact  that  with  abundant  aeration  nitrogen  is  not  liberated  may 
be  due  to  the  removal  of  most  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  Other  examples 
of  microbes  which  only  denitrify  in  presence  of  plenty  of  carbon  dioxide 
are  given. 

Ordinary  pressed  yeast  destroys  nitrates  completely  both  in  broth 
containing  sodium  nitrate  or  with  calcium  nitrate.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  action  of  pure  yeast,  as  numerous  bacteria  are  present.  Fermenta- 
tion can  take  plaoe  without  liberation  of  free  nitrogen  from  the 
nitrate  present.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Whioh  forniB  of  Oarbohydrates  do  Denitrifloation  Baoteria 
require  for  their  Vital  Prooesses?  By  JuLias  Stoklasa  (BM. 
Cenk-.f  1899,  27,  707—708 ;  from  ZeiL  landw.  Verauchtweam  Oeaterr., 
1898,  i,  371). — The  activity  of  denitrification  bacteria  was  found  to  be 
greatest  in  presence  of  xylose;  arabinose  is  a  less  suitable  food. 
Experiments  were  also  made  with  pure  dextrose,  ladvulose,  galactose, 
and  sucrose. 

In  experiments  with  BcunUua  denUrificana^  it  was  found  that  oats 
grew  normally  in  presence  of  dextrose,  whilst  with  xylose  the  yield 
was  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  as  compared  with  that  of  pots 
manured  with  nitrate  and  superphosphate.  With  arabinose,  the 
results  were  similar  to  those  obtained  with  glucose, 

Bacillua  megatherium  and  B.  mycoidea  had  no  effect  on  the  growth  of 
oats  in  presence  of  xylose,  nitrate,  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  probable 
that  both  bacteria  reduce  the  nitrate  to  ammonia  and  also  accumulate 
atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fermentation  Bzperiments  with  Trehalose.  By  Abminius 
Bau  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  130—131 ;  from  Woeh.  Brauerei,  16^ 
305—306), — ^The  constituent  Qt  certain  yeasts  wMch  clauses  the  brei^H* 
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ing  up  of  trehalose  into  dextrose  most  be  of  a  nature  differing  from  that 
of  ordinary  enzymes.  Invertin  has  no  effect  on  trehalose.  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  trehalose,  which  Bourquelot  found  in  mould  fungi, 
occurs  in  genuine  yeasts.  The  hydration  of  trehalose  is  attributed 
to  the  living  protoplasm  or  its  constituents. 
Trehalose  is  not  suitable  for  distinguishing  between  different  yeasts. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cellulose  Enzymes.  By  Frbdebick  0.  Newcombe  (Chem.  CerUr., 
1899,  ji,  129  ;  from  Annals  of  Bot.,  13,  No.  49).— The  extract  of 
Aspergillus  Oryza  attacks  reserve  cellulose  more  vigorously  than 
starch ;  the  enzymes  of  Lupinus  aZbus  and  of  Phmnix  dactylifera 
behave  similarly,  but  the  latter  hydrolyses  somewhat  more  starch 
than  Lupinus  aUms,  whilst  the  enzyme  acts  very  strongly  on  cellulose 
and  less  on  starch  than  the  extracts  of  LupintLS  and  Phoenix.  The 
enzymes  of  barley  malt,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  attack 
cellulose  when  very  much  diluted.  The  effect  of  all  these  ferments  is 
to  render  the  cell-walls  more  and  more  transparent.  The  enzymes  of 
Lupinus  and  Phoenix  may  be  considered  as  cytase,  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  diastase.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bafflnose  as  a  Carbohydrate  for  the  Nutrition  of  Asper- 
gillus Niger.  By  Hbnei  Gillot  (CA«m.  Centfr.,  1899,  ii,  129—130; 
from  Bui.  Aead.  rot/.  Bdg.^  1899,,  221— 226).— When  sucrose  is  em- 
ployed for  the  nutrition  of  Asp&rgUlus  niger,  it  is  inverted  by  a  diastase 
before  being  assimilated,  oxalic  acid  being  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product.  Tn  a  similar  manner,  raffinose  is  inverted ;  the  melibiose 
produced  is  further  hydrolysed  to  dextrose  and  IsBvulose.  Like 
sncroee,  raffinose  is  completely  utilised,  and  to  the  same  extent  in  a 
given  length  of  time.     Oxalic  acid  is  formed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogfen  Nutrition  of  Leguminous  Plants.  By  Jak 
LuTosLAWSKi  {Bisd.  CerUr,,  1897,  27,  688—689  ;  from  Ber.  physioL 
Lab.  lamdw.  InsL  Univ.  Hciu^  1898). — Peas  were  grown  in  pots  con- 
taining^ sandy  loam  (6*6  kilograms)  from  a  field  on  which  peas  had  been 
growm  the  year  before.  Mineral  manure  was  given  to  each  pot,  and  to 
some  sodium  nitrate  (1*277  grams)  as  well.  Plants  were  taken  up  at 
five  periods,  (1)  after  the  end  of  the  germinating  process  (8th  to  10th 
leaf),  (2)  commencement  of  flowering,  (3)  full  flower,  (4)  after  flowering, 
(5)  ripe.  The  balance  of  nitrogen,  taking  into  account  the  amounts  in 
produce  and  in  soil,  gave  the  following  gain  per  cent,  of  the  original 
nitrogen  in  soil  and  seed  (9*269  grams),  (1)  without,  and  (2)  with 
nitrate  at  the  different  periods : 


I. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

1.    1-0 

1-66 

314 

6-17 

340 

2.  00 

1-46 

1-89 

2-95 

2*20 

in  absence  of  nitrate,  fixation  of  nitrogen  commenced  soon  after  the 
germinating  period,  whilst  with  nitrate  it  was  later.  For  green 
manuring  and  for  feeding,  peas  should  be  ploughed  in  or  cut  when 
fruit  begins  to  be  formed ;  or,  in  unfavourable  weather,  at  earlier 
pei^iods.  Sinplar  experiments  with  vetches  failed  in  absence  of  nitrate. 
^  ^  N.H.J.M. 
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Chemistry  of  the  Cell.  By  Jan  Sosnowski  {Ch&n.  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  587 ;  from  CefUr.  pkysioh,  13,  267 — 270). — The  infusorin  obtained 
from  ordinary  hay  infusion  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  in 
a  0*2  per  cent,  solution  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  and  in  a  0*3  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  only  a  few  lustrous  granules  remaining 
undissolved.  The  solutions  give  the  biuret  reaction  and  the  Paror 
maeium  gives  Millon's  reaction.  They  are  only  attacked  by  pepsin- 
hydrochloric  acid  with  difficulty.  The  extracts  obtained  by  grinding 
the  infusoriiB  with  quartz  and  treating  with  water,  contain  albumin 
which  cannot  be  coagulated  when  the  solutions  are  neutral,  but  is 
partly  precipitated  by  adding  sodium  chloride  or  acids.  The  proteids 
are  completely  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  extract  by  barium 
hydroxide,  and  the  precipitate  contains  phosphorus  even  after  repeated 
treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When 
the  fat,  lecithin,  &c.,  have  been  removed  from  the  cells  by  means  of 
alcohol,  only  a  portion  of  the  residue  is  soluble  in  a  0*2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  by  acidifying 
the  alkaline  solution  with  acetic  acid  contains  phosphorus,  gives  the 
biuret  reaction,  and  when  boiled  with  phloroglucinol  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  exhibits  the  bands  characteristic  of  the  pentoses. 

E.  W.  W. 

Absorption  of  Iodine  by  Plants.  By  Paul  Boueoet  {Campt. 
rend.,  1899,  129,  768— 770).— Twenty-eight  plants  belonging  to  nine 
different  natural  orders  were  grown  in  carefully  prepared  soil  contain- 
ing 0*83  mg.  of  iodine  per  kilog.,  and  when  the  plants  reached  maturity 
they  were  cropped,  and  the  proportion  of  iodine  in  them  was  deter- 
mined. It  was  found  to  vary  from  nil  (potato,  gherkin,  black  radish, 
paisley,  carrots,  chicory,  endive)  to  0*32  (green  haricots),  0*38  {Beta 
eycla),  and  even  0*94  (garlic)  mg.  per  kilogram.  Certain  families, 
such  as  LiliacecB  and  Cherwpodiacece,  absorb  more  iodine  than  othersi 
such  as  SoUmacea  and  UmheUifercB,  but  different  species  of  the  same 
order  show  considerable  differences.  C.  H.  B. 

Physiological  Importance  of  Furfaroids  in  Sugar  Beet.  By 
Julius  Stoklasa  (Ghem,  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  57 — 58 ;  from  Zeit.  Zucker- 
Ind.  Bohmen,  23,  387—397.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  792).— Inas- 
much as  pentosans  are  important  constituents  of  the  cell  membranes, 
ib  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  formed  from  sucrose.  As  new 
organs  containing  pentosans  develop  in  the  second  year  of  vegetation^ 
the  sucrose  gradually  disappears  from  the  roots.  In  water-culture 
experiments  with  peas  and  maize,  it  was  found  that  only  a  slight  excess 
of  furfuroids  was  produced  in  presence  of  sucrose  as  compared  with 
dextrose;  when,  however,  root  heads  of  beet  were  fed  under  condi- 
tions of  sterilisation  with  sucrose  and  dextrose  respectively,  in  absence 
of  carbon  dioxide,  it  was  found  that  a  far  greater  amount  of  furfuroids 
was  produced  with  sucrose  than  with  dextrose.  Potassium  chloride 
assists  the  production  of  furfuroids. 

Furfuroids  are  essential  in  the  building  up  of  cell  membranes. 
The  celluloses  of  the  embryo  are  hydrolysed,  and  thus  furnish  the 
material  for  the  production  of  the  new  hemicellulose  group  of  the 
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aeedlings.  The  hemicelluloses  are  transformed  into  lignocelluloses 
(which  protect  the  roots  from  infection  by  parasitic  fungi)  and  lignin 
snbstanoes.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Indican  in  the  Chlorophyll  Grains  of  the  Indigo 
Plants.  By  Haks  Molisch  (Chem.  CerUr.y  1899,  ii,  482  ;  from  Ber. 
dmiUch.  hot.  Gta.^  17,  228'—233).— Indican  is  usnallj  found  in  the 
mesophyll  and  external  skin  of  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant.  Inside 
the  green  cell  itself,  it  occurs  mainly  in  the  chlorophyll  grains.  It  is 
best  detected  by  converting  it  into  indigo-blue  by  means  of  alcohol, 
ammonia,  or  chloroform  vapour.  The  discovery  of  indican  in  the 
chlorophyll  grains  is  the  first  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  glucoside  con- 
taining nitrogen  in  the  chlorophyll  grains  of  the  indigo  plants. 

E.  W.  W. 

Histidine  and  Lysine  in  the  Decomposition  Products  of  the 
Proteid  of  Conifer  Seeds.  Ebnst  Sohulze  and  Ernst  Wintebstein 
{£eU.  physiol.  Chem.,  1899,  28,  459— 464).— The  proteid  material  of  the 
seeds  of  various  conifers  has  been  shown  to  yield  arginine  on  de- 
oompoeition.  The  present  research  shows  that,  on  decomposing  the 
proteid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  histidine  and  lysine  are  also  obtained. 
From  300  grams  of  dry  material,  3  grams  of  histidine  chloride, 
19  grams  of  arginine  nitrate,  and  3  grams  of  lysine  picrate  were  ob- 
tained. W.  D.  H. 

Histidine  and  Lysine  in  Seedlings.  By  Ebnst  Sohulzb  {ZsiL 
phyttol,  Chem.,  1899,  28^  465—470). — From  the  present  and  previous 
work  it  is  shown  that  from  the  seedlings  of  Lupinus  luteus  eight 
nitrogenous  derivatives  of  proteid  are  obtainable,  namely,  asparagine, 
leucine^  aminovaleric  acid,  tyrosine,  phenylalanine,  arginine,  histidine, 
and  lysine.  W.  D.  H. 

Progressive  Development  of  Essence  of  Bergamot.  By 
EuoisNB  Chababot  (C<mpt,  rend.,  1899,  129,  728— 731).— Analyses  of 
two  samples  of  essence  of  bergamot,  one  prepared  from  the  green 
but  fully  developed  fruit,  and  the  other  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
same  trees,  show  that  during  the  process  of  ripening,  the  free  acids, 
calculated  as  acetic  acid,  decrease  from  0*289  to  0*283,  the  total  linalool 
from  40*5  to  35*5,  the  free  linalool  from  13*9  to  5*9,  and  the  bergaptene 
from  5*9  to  5*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  linalyl  acetate  increases  from 
33*8  to  37*3  per  cent.  An  increase  is  also  observed  in  the  terpenic 
constituents  of  the  oil,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  limonene  and 
dipentene  remain  unchanged.  From  these  results,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  primary  development  of  the  fruit  is  characterised  by  the  active 
formation  of  linalool,  and  that  during  the  subsequent  ripening  this 
reacts  with  the  free  acetic  acid  and  is  partly  converted  into  linalyl 
acetate,  partly  dehydrated  with  the  production  of  limonene  and 
dipentene.  N.  L. 

Hazebrat  Oil  By  Jos.  HakuS  (Chem.  CerUr.j  1899,  ii,  557—558 ; 
from  Zeii.  Unters.  Nahr.-Oenussm,,  2, 617 — 622). — From  the  ripe  fruit  of 
Corylua  ofoMofna^  L.,  50 — 60  per  cent,  of  a  clear,  golden-yellow  oil  may 
be  extracted  by  means  of  ether.    It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  an  odour  like 
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that  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  following  constants :  sp.  gr.,  0*9169 
at  15^;  saponification  number,  193*7  ;  iodine  number,  90*2  ;  Hehner's 
number,  95*6  ;  Reichert-Meissl  number,  0*99,  and  acetyl  number,  3*2. 
The  insoluble  fatty  acids  have  :  saponification  number,  200*6  ;  iodine 
number,  90*6,  and  mean  molecular  weight  of  279*0.  The  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  have  :  saponification  number,  198*5  ;  iodine  number,  91*3  ; 
Maumene's  number,  36*2,  and  mean  molecular  weight  of  282.  The 
oil  does  not  give  characteristic  reactions  with  the  usual  reagents,  but 
yields  a  greenish,  semi-solid  elaidin,  and  consists  of  85  per  cent,  of 
oleic  acid,  10  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  10*41  of  glycerol,  and  0*5 
of  phytosterol.  Oleic  acid  is  the  only  unsaturated  acid  present,  and 
the  oil  does  not  contain  arachic  acid.  £.  W.  W. 

Cortex  Lokri.  By  W.  P.  H.  van  den  Driessen  Mareeuw  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1899,  ii,  589  ;  from  I^ed.  Tijd,  Pharm.,  11,  227— 234).— The 
bark,  Cortex  Lokri^  is  obtained  from  Hymenea  CourbarU;  it  con- 
tains 2*7  per  cent,  of  catechin,  23*6  of  catechu-tannic  acid,  0*6  of  fat, 
and  7*6  of  ash.  E.  W.  W. 

Saw  Palmetto.  By  P.  L.  Shbbman  and  0.  H.  Bbioos  (Pharm. 
Archives,  1899,  2,  101— 116).— The  saw  palmetto  (Sabal  eemUaia)  is 
a  tree  which  is  found  along  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
fruit  is  dark  purple  in  colour,  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  consists 
of  a  juicy  pulp  and  a  very  hard  seed  or  nut.  The  fruit  is  pressed  in  a 
hydraulic  press ;  when  the  juice  is  allowed  to  remain,  an  oil  rises  to 
the  surface,  in  amount  equal  to  about  1*5  per  cent,  of  the  fruit.  This 
oil  consists  of  acids,  chiefly  hexoic,  octoic,  decoic,  lauric,  palmitic, 
and  oleic,  and  their  ethyl  esters,  about  37  per  cent,  consisting  of  esters, 
the  remainder  of  the  free  acids. 

The  dry  nuts  form  17'5  per  cent,  of  the  fruit ;  they  were  cracked, 
and  the  very  hard  kernels  broken,  ground  to  a  meal,  and  extracted 
with  boiling  benzene ;  in  this  way,  an  oil  was  obtained  in  amount 
equal  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  fruit.  This  oil  contained  about  97*7 
per  cent,  of  glycerides  of  octoic,  decoic,  lauric,  palmitic,  stearic,  and 
oleic  acids,  the  rest  consisting  of  the  free  acids. 

The  fruit  contains  in  addition  about  5*4  per  cent,  of  sugar,  estimated 
by  its  cupric  reducing  power,  and  calcuUted  as  invert  sugar ;  also  a 
small  amount  of  pentoses.     No  alkaloid  could  be  detected. 

C.  F.  B. 

Presence  of  an  Oxidising  Enzyme  in  the  Vine.  By  Ohablbs 
GOBNU  {J.  Pharm.,  1899,  [vi],  10,  342— 343).— The  vine  contains  an 
oxidising  enzyme  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  '' a^roxydases,"  or 
enzymes,  which  only  cause  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  air.  The 
activity  of  the  ferment  is  greater  in  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn. 

H.  R.  Ls  S. 

Aocomulation  of  Nitrogen  by  the  Cultivation  of  Inter, 
ijaiediate  OroiMS  on  Iiocuny  SolL    By  Max  Mabrokbk  {Bied.-Centr., 
1899,  27,  655—656 ;  from  Landw,  JahrL,  1898, 2f7,  157).— A  mixture 
of  beans  (50),  peas  (100),  and  vetches  (50  kilos,  per  hectare)  acoumu- 
lated  154*4  kilo^i.  of  nitrogen,  whilst  a)  much  as  4624  kilos,  of  organic 
patter  was  produced  on  a  hectare.     The  least  favourable  results 
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showed  an  accumulation  of  nitrogen  corresponding  with  5 — 6  cwt.  of 
sodium  nitrate.  A.  mixture  of  lupins  and  lathjrus  proved  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  soil. 

In  the  dry  season  of  1898,  the  effect  of  the  intermediate  crop  on 
the  succeeding  crop  of  oats  was  very  striking,  partly  owing  to  the 
water  supplied  by  the  deep  roots  of  the  LeguminoBCR. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Different  Lupins.  By  A.  Sempolowski 
(Bf«d  CeniT.,  1899,  27,  716;  from  Fuhling't  Landw.  ZeiL,  1898,  47, 
517). — ^The  yield  of  corn  (I)  in  kilos,  per  hectare,  and  (II)  the  per- 
centage of  alkaloids,  was  determined  in  the  following  varieties  of 
lupins: — (1)  iMfinus  angvstifoliu8f  y&r,Jl,  rosea;  (2)  vskV.Jl.  albo;  (3) 
Z.  hirstUus ;  (4)  var.  Jl.  ccertUeo ;  (5)  L.  cmguaiifoliuB ;  (6)  L,  hiratUtis, 
YdkT.Jl.  albo;  (7)  L,  aJbua;  (8)  L.  lutetis,  var.  semiiie  nigi'o ;  (9)  var. 
temine  albo;  (10)  Z.  ItUeua;  (11)  Z.  perennia, 

1.  2.  8.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10.        11. 

I.   3821     8810     8286      8154     8088      2924      2708      1736      1717      1650      823 

11.  0-430    0-845    0-878    0378    0-641     0*378    0-250    0*290    0-788    0*833     — 

The  narrow  leaved  varieties  gave  the  greatest  yields ;  yellow  lupins 
gave  the  least,  and  contained  most  alkaloids.  Z.  cmgust.  var.  Jl.^  gave  a 
high  yield  of  com,  with  a  comparatively  low  pe'rcentage  of  alkaloids. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Bxperiments  with]  Cows  at  Laucdistadt,  1896—1807.  By 
FaiEDRiCH  Albert  {BM.  CerUr.j  1899,  27,  663—667  :  from  Landto, 
Mkrb.y  1898,  27,  188.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  689).— Experiments 
were  made  with  10  cows  (two  kinds)  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  food-fats 
on  the  production  of  milk  and  of  milk  fat.  There  were  five  experi- 
mental periods  of  7 — 14  days,  with  longer  intermediate  periods  for 
gradually  changing  the  foods.  The  amounts  of  fat  in  the  concentrated 
foods  were  as  follows : — Period  preceding  the  experiment  (0*504  kilo- 
gram) ;  (1)  palm  cake,  0*937  kilogram  of  fat ;  (2)  lupins,  0297 ; 
(3)  cocoa  nut  cake,  0*747;  (4)  cocoa  nut  cake,  (1-706) ;  (5)  lupins, 
0-297  kilogram  of  fat. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  food  had  no  effect  on  milk 
production  so  long  as  the  amount  of  fat  did  not  exceed  1  per  thousand 
of  the  live  weight  of  the  cows;  with  1*706  kilograms  of  fat  to 
1000  kilograms  of  live  weight  the  production  of  milk  was  considerably 
diminished. 

Palm  cake  and  cocoa  nut  cake  increased  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk;  with  the  largest  amount  of  fat^  the  average  increase  was  0*75 
per  cent. ;  with  rations  (1)  and  (3)  the  percentage  increase  of  fat  in 
milk  was  0*36  and  0-28. 

The  rations  with  low  percentage  of  fat  had  very  little  effect  on  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and  the  lupins  affected  the  taste  of  the 
milk. 

Feeding  with  large  amounts  of  fat  increased  the  live  weight  of  the 
oows  considerably ;  in  the  ease  of  one  breed,  the  cows  became  unwieldy 
and  had  to  be  killed.  The  rations  with  low  percentage  of  fat  caused 
great  loss  of  weighty  N.  H.  J.  ^. 
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Bzperiments  on  Feeding  Cows  with  Brewery  Besidues.  By 
Ebebh.  Ramm  and  £.  Miller  (Bied.  Centr.,  1899,  27,  668^670  ; 
from  MUehzeitt  1899,  97). — The  food  contains  brewery  refuse  and 
other  materials,  and  consists  of  brown,  worm-shaped  lumps  as  hard  as 
glass.  It  contains  42*48  per  cent,  of  digestible  proteids,  0*8  per  cent, 
of  fat,  26*96  per  cent,  of  non-nitrogenous  extract,  and  1*3  per  cent,  of 
woody  fibre. 

Feeding  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  cows  received  hay 
(14),  straw  (4*6),  roots  (50),  and  dried  brewers'  grains  (4  kilograms 
for  1000  kilograms  of  live  weight).  In  addition,  they  received  either 
earth-nut  cake  (containing  6*5  per  cent,  of  fat),  or  brewery  residues 
(6  kilograms).  After  14  days,  the  cows  which  had  brewery  residues 
weighed  rather  more  than  the  others  (average  1*97  kilograms),  and 
had  yielded  94  grams  more  milk  but  33  grams  less  fat  and  45  grams 
less  dry  matter  in  the  milk  per  head  per  day.  The  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  milk  was  :  with  earth-nut  cake  3*322,  and  with  brewery  residues 
3*062.  The  butter,  after  feeding  with  (1)  earth-nut  cake  and 
(2)  brewery  residues,  contained  :  water,  27*7  and  16*0;  fat,  70*91  and 
82*10  ;  casein,  &c.,  1*22  and  1*76  ;  ash,  0*17  and  014  per  cent.  The 
examination  of  the  fat  showed  the  butter  in  both  cases  to  be  normal. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amounts  of  Plant  Food  withdrawn  firom  Peaty  and  Sandy 
Soil  by  cutting  Heather-  and  Turf.  By  Heinbich  Imuendobff 
(Bied.  CerUr.,  1899,  27,  649—652;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1898,  27,  iv, 
503). — In  order  to  ascertain  the  losses  which  moor-land  undergoes 
where  turf  and  heather  are  cut  for  litter,  samples  were  taken  from 
measured  areas,  both  from  peaty  and  sandy  soil,  the  ordinary  imple- 
ments being  employed.  Determinations  of  the  different  constituents 
were  then  made.  The  results  calculated  to  kilograms  per  hectare  are 
as  follows :  (1)  sandy  soil,  and  (2)  peaty  soil : 


Fresh         Dry 

Fe,0^ 

substance,    matter. 

N. 

K,0. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

A1,0^ 

PA- 

SO,. 

32,500    20,858 

179-7 

53-4 

72-7 

310 

64-6 

22-4 

40-4 

48,750    21,231 

201-5 

340 

89-2 

40-3 

78-6 

191 

53-1 

The  dry  substance  removed  from  the  sandy  soil  consisted  of  vege- 
table matter  (18>222)  and  humous  sand  (2636  kilograms). 

Assuming  the  cutting  to  take  place  about  every  15  years,  it  is  seen 
that  the  land  must  be  impoverished  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  practice 
by  no  means  compensate  for  the  injury  done  to  the  land. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amount  of  Humus  in  Soils,  and  the  Percenta.ge  of  Nitrogen 
in  the  Humus,  as  affected  by  the  Application  of  Air-sli^ed 
Liime  and  other  Substances.  By  Hoiceb  J.  Whbsleb,  C.  L. 
Sabgbnt,  and  B.  L.  Habtwell  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  1032— 
1037). — Zinc  vessels,  with  holes  for  drainage,  were  filled  with  soil, 
(254  lbs.),  to  which  different  manures  were  added.  Maize  was 
grown  the  first  year,  oats  the  second,  and  rye  the  third  year.  At  the 
end   of  the  experiment,  humus,  and  nitrogen  in  the  humus,  were 
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determined.  Nitrogen,  as  ammonia  or  nitrate,  was  applied  to  some 
pots  at  the  rate  of  2*65  grams  per  pot,  lime  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per 
acre  (147*2  grams  per  pot),  and  gypsum  in  amounts  corresponding 
with  the  lime.  All  the  manured  pots  had  potassium  chloride  aod 
dissolved  bone  black. 

The  percentage  amounts  of  (1)  hamus  nitrogen,  and  (2)  humus  in 
the  dry  soil,  and  (3)  nitrogen  in  dry  humufi,  were  as  follows  : 

No  AmsSO^,  AmfiOi,  AinaS04,  No  N  or  NaNO„ 

manure.  AmaSOi.    CaO.       CaO.      CaS04.      CaO.       CaO.  NaNO,.   CaO. 

1.  0*130    0128    0133     0*126     0*139     0*129   0*139  0143   0133 

2.  3*86      3*93      377      3*63       3*65       3*75     351  3*93     3*42 

3.  3*37      3*26      3*53      347       3*81       3*44     3*68  364     3*89 

The  results  in  the  third  column  were  obtained  with  36  8  grams  of 
CSaO  instead  of  147*2  grams. 

Potassium  chloride  and  phosphoric  acid  alone  (column  6)  slightly 
decreased  the  humus  and  humus  nitrogen.  Lime  and  gypsum  lowered 
the  humus,  but  increased  the  nitrogen  in  the  humus.  Ammonium 
sulphate,  without  lime,  reduced  the  nitrogen  in  the  humus,  whilst 
nitrate  increased  it. 

It  would  seem  that  lime  increased  the  amount  of  humus  nitrogen, 
notwithstanding  that  the  lime  pots  had  yielded  the  heaviest  crops. 
Although  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  humus,  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  injuring  soil  by  the  application  of  lime,  as 
Ume  gives  rise  to  greatly  increased  root  production,  when  the  land  is 
laid  down  to  grass  for  a  few  years. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  nitrates  become  converted  into  soluble 
organic  compounds,  probably  by  the  intervention  of  denitrifying 
organisms.  In  presence  of  lime,  as  well  as  nitrate,  the  increase  in 
humus  nitrogen  was  less  than  with  nitrate  alone,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  destruction  of  denitrifying  organisms  by  the  lime. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

liosses  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Stable  Manure  in  Covered  and 
IJnoovered  St-alls.  By  Max  Mabbcesb  and  W.  Schneidewind 
(Bisd.  Centr,,  1899,  27,  656—657;  from  Landw.  Jahrh.,  1898,  27, 
215) :  Conservation  of  Manure.  By  W.  Sohkbidewikd  {ihid.^  658  ; 
from  Landw,  Jahrh,,  1898,  27,  234). — ^The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manure 
in  stalls  where  animals  are  fattened  was  comparatively  slight 
(13*2  per  cent.)  so  long  as  they  remain  on  it,  but  rose  to  34*8  per 
cent,  when  the  manure  remained  for  4  weeks  without  the  animals. 
Manure  should  therefore  be  spread  on  the  fields,  or  treated  with  a 
preservative,  as  soon  as  the  animals  leave  the  stalls. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  uncovered  and  covered  manure  heaps  was  37*4 
and  36*9  per  cent,  respectively.  The  higher  result,  with  covered  heaps, 
is  attributed  to  loss  of  moisture,  greater  concentration,  and  increased 
temperature.  Heaps  under  cover  should  be  kept  moist  and  compact. 
Addition  of  slight  excess  of  0*5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  causes  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  compounds  from  proteids. 

In  fattening  experiments  with  sheep  in  stalls,  the  loss  of  manure 
nitrogen  was  again  satisfactory,  but  the  manure  lost  considerably 
after  the  sheep  were  removed. 
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As  regards  preeervatives,  it  was  found  that  marl  (30  per  cent.) 
reduced  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  22*6  to  9 '9  per  cent.;  with  marl 
(30)  and  peat  litter  (2  per  cent.),  the  loss  was  6*1  per  cent.  Sodiam 
hydrogen  sulphate  (6  per  cent.)  reduced  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  1*3 
per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  improved  the  quality  of  the 
manure  by  increasing  the  nitrogen  directly  available.     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bat  Guano  found  at  Cagliari,  Sardinia.  By  Qiulio  Paris 
{Chem.  Centr.f  1899,  ii,  65 ;  from  Staz.  aper,  ctgra/r,  Hal,,  82, 
176—185.  Ck>mpare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  383).— The  guano  has  the 
following  percentage  composition  : — Moisture,  I3'85 ;  organic  matter, 
58*78;  ammonia,  1*32;  nitric  acid,  0*75;  uric  acid,  0*63;  Na^O, 
310;  KjO,  1-77;  OaO,  172;  MgO,  0  48;  Fe^O,  and  Al,Oj,  5-20; 
F0O5  (organic,  citrate  soluble,  and  insoluble  respectively),  0*50,  4*20, 
and  0-66 ;  SO3,  228 ;  SiO,  (soluble  and  insoluble  in  HOI,  sp.  gr.  Ml), 
117  and  3*65 ;  CO,,  1*80.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  Lime  Oompounds  in  Fhosphatic  Manures.  By  0. 
BdTTCHEB  {Bied.  Cmtr.,  1899,  27,  662—663:  from  2>.  Landw. 
Frease,  1899,  01,  222).— In  reply  to  XJllmann  {ibid..  No.  13),  it  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  basic  slag  as  a  lime  manure  is  not  less  at  the 
present  time  than  formerly ;  the  amount  of  free  lime  is  usually  only 
slightly  less. 

Citric  acid  (2  per  cent.)  dissolved,  in  half  an  hour,  42 — 45  per  cent, 
of  lime ;  and  in  12  hours,  45 — 52  per  cent.  N.  H.J.  M. 
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BSstimation  of  Oxygen  in  Water.  By  L.  Mutsohlrb  (Chem. 
CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  225;  from  Zeit,  UtUera.  Nahr.-Omuaam.,  %  481).— 
The  method  consists  in  enclosing  in  a  bottle  of  about  a  litre  capacity 
three  sealed  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  contains  an  alkali,  the  second  a 
known  volume  of  iT/lO  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  third  an 
excess  of  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  tube  is  attached  to  the 
caoutchouc  stopper,  the  others  lie  at  the  bottom.  After  filling  the 
bottle  with  the  water,  the  two  former  are  fractured  by  a  glass  ball 
and  the  ferrous  hydroxide  diffused  through  the  water.  After  a  sufficient 
time^  the  acid  tube  is  also  fractured  and  the  unoxidised  ferrous  salt 
titrated  with  iV/10  permanganate.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pig  Iron.  By  M.  J.  Moorb  {J.  Amer. 
Chem,  fSoc.9  1899,  21,  972 — 975).— In  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  pig 
iron,  much  less  sulphur  is  always  obtained  by  the  volumetric  process 
than  by  the  gravimetric  method. 

The  practice  of  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  water  and  obtaining 
a  **  shot  sample  "  is  not  a  good  one ;  it  is  preferable  to  catch  a  smaU 
test  in  a  sand  mould.  L.  pb  K. 
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Bstixnation  of  Sulphur  in  Petroleum.  By  Sibgfbiid  Fbudlaiidbb 
(Chmn.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  406—407;  from  Arhb.  Kaia.  Oe$.'A.,  15, 
365 — 372). — ^The  sample  is  burnt  in  an  Ohlmiiller  lamp^  which  is 
weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  products  of  combustion 
being  drawn  through  two  wash-bottles  containing  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate.  The  solution  is  then  oxidised  by 
means  of  potassium  permanganate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  estimated  as  usi^.  L.  ds  K. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Petroleum.  By  Sikgfbibd  Fbivd- 
LAiTDBB  {Cham.  CevUr.,  1899,  ii,  629—630;  from  Chmn.  Ind.,  22, 
343 — 349). — Equally  good  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  processes  of  Heusler,  Engler,  Kiessling,  or  Ohlmiiller,  but 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  quickest,  it  being  possible  to  effect  an  analysis  in 
half  an  hour.  Attention  is  called  to  the  occasional  presence  of  sulphur 
compounds  in  the  air,  and  to  the  means  for  removing  them. 

L.  DB  K. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Naphtha.  By  Albxandbk  P.  Lidoff 
(Chsm.  CwUr.,  1899,  ii,  493 ;  from  J.  Ruse.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  31, 
567 — 570). — 1  gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  care* 
fully  mixed  with  30  grams  of  a  mixture  of  17  parts  of  potassium 
nitrate  and  13  parts  of  sodium  carbonate.  When  the  ether  has  com- 
pletely evaporated,  the  mixture  is  put  by  small  degrees  into  a 
platinum  dish  heated  to  redness.  The  fused  mass  contains  the  sul- 
phur as  sulphate,  which  is  then  estimated  in  the  usual  way. 

L.  dbK. 

Bstimation  of  Sulphur  in  Organio  Substances.  By  Eobbbt 
Hbnbiqubs  (Chem,  Zeit.,  1899,  23,  869). — ^The  process  recommended 
for  the  estimation  of  total  sulphur  in  rubber  wares  may  be  safely  used 
for  the  analysis  of  other  not  readily  volatile  organic  substanoes  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  ii,  123).  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Compounds  containing 
Sulphur.  By  EBNSTTAUBBB(5«r.,  1899,32,3150— 3154).— Jacobsen's 
method  {B&r.^  12,  2318)  which  consists  in  adding  iron-powder  to  the 
substance  before  heating  with  potassium,  is  entirely  untrustworthy,  since 
the  addition  of  the  iron  greatly  facilitates  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  cyanides  are  formed  even  when  the  substance 
contains  no  nitrogen ;  the  method  is  useless  unless  carried  out  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  Magnesium  has  a  similar,  but  very  slight,  effect 
in  facilitating  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  ;  tungsten,  chromium,  and 
nickel  are  still  less  effective,  and  copper  produces  no  effect  at  all.  The 
method  recommended  consists  in  using  a  large  excess  of  potassium  and 
then  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride  to  oxidise  the  potassium  sulphide 
which  is  formed.  T.  M.  L. 

NoTB. — The  inaccuracy  of  Jacobsen's  method  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time  by  Bemsen  (Abstr.,  1880,  473). — Editobs. 

New  Method  for  BSstimating  Nitric  Add.  By  J.  F.  Pool 
{Okem.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  227  ;  from  I^ederl  TijdBchr,  Fharm.,  11, 171).— 
The  nitrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of  sodium  chloride 
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in  a  flask.  The  air  is  expelled  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  introduced  ;  water  is  added  and  the  gases  are  driven 
over  by  boiling  into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The  liberated 
iodine  is  then  titrated.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  by  Reed's  Method.  By  D. 
Gerhardt  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  227  ;  from  ^ederL  Tijdachr,  Pharm., 
11,174).— Heed's  method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  451)  depends  on  the  fact  that 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  combines  with  5  atoms  of 
bromine  in  presence  of  alcohol.  The  author  finds  that  the  presence 
of  alcohol  is  not  necessary ;  in  a  simple  carbon  disulphide  solution  5 
atoms  of  bromine  are  absorbed,  not  3,  as  stated  by  Reed.  The  method 
is  useless  in  presence  of  fats.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Compounds.  By  Ch. 
Marie  {CompL  rend.,  1899, 129,766 — 767).— The  substance  is  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid  and  potassium  permanganate,  the  phosphoric  acid  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonium  molybdate,  the  precipitate  washed  until 
quite  free  from  manganese,  redissolved  in  ammonia,  and  precipitated 
with  magnesia  mixture.  The  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  should 
be  washed  until  the  filtrate  gives  no  coloration  when  treated  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  thiocyanate, 
and  a  fragment  of  zinc. 

15  to  20  C.C.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  used  for  each  gram  of 
substance,  heated  on  a  water-bath,  and  from  5  to  6  grams  of  finely 
powdered  potassium  permanganate  are  added  in  successive  small  portions 
until  the  liquid  remains  red  for  several  minutes.  Excess  of  perman- 
ganate is  decomposed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  or  potass- 
ium nitrite.  Even  compounds  difficult  to  oxidise  by  Carius'  method 
are  readily  dealt  with  in  this  way.  C.  H.  B. 

Separation  of  Barium,  Strontium,  and  Calcium  by  Mixed 
Ccurbonate  and  Sulphate  Solutions  of  varying  Composition. 
By  Friedrtch  W.  Kusteb  {Zeit.  anarg,  Chem.,  1 899, 22, 161). — A  short 
criticism  of  Morgan's  theoretical  calculations  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  627). 
The  author  points  out  that  in  the  calculation  of  the  solubility  product, 
Morgan  has  entirely  neglected  the  effect  of  the  hydrolysis  on  the 
barium  carbonate  solution.  E.  C.  R. 

Composition  of  Ammonium  Magnesium  Phosphate.  By  Hugo 
Neubaueb  (Zeit.  anarg.  Chem.,  1899,  22, 162),  and  byFRAKK  A.  Gkx>CH 
and  Martha  Austin  {Und.,  163). — Neubauer  claims  priority  in  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  pre- 
cipitated in  the  usual  method  of  estioiation,  and  €k)och  and  Austin 
admit  the  justness  of  his  claim  (compare  Neubauer,  Abstr.,  1893, 
ii,  236,  489 ;  1896,  ii,  73,  674).  E.  0.  R. 

Analysis  of  "  Weissmetall."  By  H.  Nissbksok  {Chenu  ZM., 
1899,  23,  868— 869).— This  alloy  consists  chiefly  of  lead  with  tin  and 
antimony.  It  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  containing  tartaric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  nitric  acid  expelled  by  heat,  taking 
care  not  to  char  the  tartaric  acid.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water  and 
the  undissolved  lead  sulphate  collected,  the  filtrate  rendered  alkaline  ' 
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with  aqueous  caustic  soda,  excess  of  sodium  sulphide  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  and  filtered  from  any  copper  sulphide.  The  liquid  is  then 
electrolysed  at  80^,  using  a  current  of  3  volts  and  1*5  amperes,  when 
the  antimony  is  deposited.  To  obtain  the  tin,  sufficient  ammonium 
sulphate  is  added  to  convert  all  the  sodium  sulphide  into  the  ammonium 
compound  and  the  liquid  again  electrolysed.  L.  pb  K. 

MeotrolyBis  of  Metallic  Phosphate  Solutions.  By  Habby  M. 
Febnbsbgbb  and  Edgab  F.  Smith  {J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21, 
1001 — 1007). — ^The  best  conditions  for  tho  separation  of  copper  from 
iron,  aluminium,  chromium,  cobalt,  zinc,  nickel,  or  manganese  in 
phosphoric  acid  solution  have  been  determined. 

In  every  case,  a  solution  containing  a  little  over  0*  1  gram  of  each  metal 
was  employed,  the  phosphate  was  precipitated  by  adding  30 — 60  c.c.  of 
disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1  '0358,  then  dissolved 
by  adding  6 — 10  c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*347,  and 
the  solution  electrolysed  with  a  normal  current  density  of  from 
0-035 — 0-072  ampere  and  a  voltage  of  1-5 — 2-6.  In  each  case,  the 
amount  of  liquid  was  225  c.c,  the  time  occupied  5  to  7  hours,  and  the 
temperature  was  kept  at  60 — 70°. 

Nickel  may  also  be  deposited  from  phosphoric  acid  solution  by  em- 
ploying a  current  of  0-5  ampere  and  7 — 8  volts.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  completely  separate  nickel  from  manganese,  chromium,  or 
zinc,  mercury  from  cadmium  or  uranium,  and  copper  from  uranium. 
Mercury  may,  however,  be  separated  from  zinc.  J.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Bronzes.  By  A.  Fomin  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1899, 
ii,  495—496;  from  J.  Euas,  Chem.  Soc,  31,  565— 567).— About 
0*3  gram  of  bronze  filings,  freed  from  iron  particles  by  aid  of  a  magnet, 
is  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Ammonium  nitrate  is  added  and  the 
whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  water, 
neutrahsed  with  ammonia,  and  again  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  insoluble  matter,  consisting  of  tin  oxide  slightly  contaminated 
with  antimony,  iron,  and  traces  of  copper,  is  removed  by  filtration. 

The  filtrate,  measuring  about  100  c.c,  is  mixed  with  30  drops  of 
nitric  acid  and  submitted  to  electrolysis  by  means  of  a  current  of 
0*14 — 0-34  ampere  and  2  volts.  After  3 — 4  hours,  5  c.c.  of  satur- 
ated solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  are  added,  and  in  24  hours  the 
operation  is  finished.  The  electrodes  are  washed  twice  with  water 
and  once  with  alcohol.  The  one  with  the  copper  deposit  is  dried 
quickly,  and  the  other,  coated  with  lead  dioxide,  is  dried  for  15  minutes 
at  180°.     Iron  is  then  searched  for  in  the  usual  way.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Manganio  Acids  in  the  presence  of  Man- 
ganese  Salts  or  of  both  Manganese  Compounds  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  by  means  of  an  Alkaline  Solution 
of  Arsenious  Acid.  By  C.  Rbichabd  (Chem.  Zeit,  1899,  23, 
857 — 868).—  Aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  precipitate  the  manganese  salts  as  manganous  or  mangano-manganic 
hydroxide.  Standardised  alkaline  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  then 
added  and  the  operation  is  conducted  as  previously  described  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  813). 
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The  residue  left  on  the  filter  is  then  ignited  and  weighed;  the 
difference  in  the  total  manganese  and  that  found  by  titration  repre- 
sents the  manganese  salts. 

Two  other  processes  are  also  suggested,  but  not  supported  by 
experiments.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Chromium  in  Iron  and  Steel.  By  E.  Dohleb 
(Chem*  Zeit,,  1899,  23,  868). — ^The  sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  from  this  solution  the  chromium  is  precipitated  by  repeated 
treatment  with  excess  of  barium  carbonate  in  a  closed  flask.  The 
precipitate  is  then  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  potassium  nitrate 
and  potassium  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  chromium  estimated  in  the 
aqueous  extract  in  the  usual  manner.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Chromium  in  Steel.  By  B.  W.  Mahon  {J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  1057— 1060).— This  is  a  slight  modification  of 
McKenna's  process  based  on  the  oxidation  of  chromium  to  chromic 
acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  titration 
with  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  permanganate. 

Nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  are  employed  in  greatly  reduced 
quantities,  and  paper  instead  of  asbestos  is  used  as  a  filtering  medium. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Alkali  Chromates  in  Milk.  By  Alexandre  Lets 
(/.  Pharm.,  1899,  [vi],  10,  337— 340).— The  white  ash  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  and  subsequent  ignition  of  100 — 150  c.c.  of  the  milk  is 
moistened  with  distilled  water  and  filtered.  A  portion  of  this  filtrate 
is  added  to  5  c.c.  of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  previously 
coloured  with  indigo-carmine,  when,  if  a  chromate  is  present,  the 
solution  will  be  immediately  decolorised.  A  second  portion  of  the 
filtrate  is  added  to  5  c.c.  of  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  pure  aniline  and 
commercial  toluidine,  when,  if  a  chromate  is  present,  a  cherry-red 
coloration,  due  to  magenta,  will  be  produced  on  heating.  These 
reactions  only  prove  the  presence  of  an  oxidising  substance,  and  in 
order  to  further  identify  the  chromate,  the  rest  of  the  filtrate 
is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  added,  when  the  production  of  a  blue  coloration 
fully  proves  the  presence  of  a  chromate.  H.  R.  Le  S. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Q-old.  By  Frank  A.  Gooch  and 
Frederick  H.  Morley  (Amer.  J,  Sci.,  1899,  8,  261— 266).— Contrary 
to  Peterson's  statement  that  gold  chloride  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
iodine  set  free  when  it  is  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  the  authors 
have  found  this  to  be  a  very  accurate  method  for  the  estimation  of 
very  small  quantities  of  gold. 

The  gold,  which  should  be  in  the  metallic  state  and  not  exceed 
0*01  gram,  is  dissolved  in  chlorine  water,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine 
is  then  removed  by  adding  ammonia,  boiling  and  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  this  treatment  should  be  repeated.  After  dilating 
to  200  cc,  10  C.C.  of  the  liquid  are  mixed  with  0  02  gram  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  the  liberated  iodine  then  found  by  titrating  with  i^/1000 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  using  starch  as  indicator ;  it  is  advisable 
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to  add  a  very  slight  excess  and   then  to  titrate  back  with  iT/lOOO 
solution  of  iodine.  L.  pb  K. 

Parting  of  Oold  Platinum  Alloy.  By  Eduabd  P&iwoznik 
(Chmn.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  539;  from  Oeaterr.  Zeit,  Berg.-HiUt,,  47, 
356 — 358). — The  following  process  is  used  in  the  imperial  Austrian 
assay  office.  The  alloy  is  first  treated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*199, 
which  also  dissolves  a  little  of  the  platinum  if  silver  is  present.  The 
mass  is  then  treated  with  diluted  aqua  regia  (100  c.c.  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  43  c.c.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  143  c.c.  of  water),  which 
dissolves  the  gold  with  moderate  ease,  but  does  not  perceptibly  attack 
the  platinum.  If  there  should  be  any  silver  left,  the  metal  gets 
coated  with  silver  chloride  and  the  gold  is  prevented  from  dissolving  ; 
in  that  case,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  the  silver  chloride  removed 
by  means  of  ammonia.  The  gold  solution  is  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  platinum  then 
precipitated  with  excess  of  ammonium  chloride. 

If  the  alloy  is  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  each  in  large 
proportion,  it  must  be  fused  with  thrice  its  weight  of  zinc ;  after 
treating  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  undissolved  mass  is  treated  as  just 
directed.  L.  de  K. 

Method  and  Apparatus  for  Incinerating  Vegetable  and 
AniTTiA.!  Substcuices.  By  A.  E.  Shuttlsworth  and  Barnhard 
ToLLBNS  {Ch^m,  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  144;  from  Jahrb.  Laridw.,  47,  173). 
— Addition  of  calcium  acetate  prevents  the  sintering  which  so  often 
forms  an  obstacle  to  complete  incineration.  The  authors  have  devised 
a  special  platinum  apparatus  (not  described)  by  the  use  of  which  the 
time  necessary  for  incineration  is  much  shortened,  and  volatilisation 
of  chlorides  is  prevented.  M.  J.  S. 

Tucker  (this  vol.,  ii,  52)  has  described  a  modified  form  of  this 
apparatus. — Editors. 

Application  of  the  Ejeldahl  Method  of  Destroying  Organic 
Subetances  in  the  Detection  of  Metals.  By  Otto  Gras  and 
WiLHELM  GiNTL,  juu.  {Ghsm,  Centr. y  1899,  ii,  145  ;  from  Oesterr,  Chem, 
.^01^.,  2, 308).— Halenke's  process  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  696)  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  examination  of  coal-tar  dyes.  10  grams  of  the  sub- 
stance is  heated  for  6 — 8  hours  with  60 — 80  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  potassium  sulphate,  with  final  aiddition  of  some 
potassium  nitrate.  After  diluting  and  warming,  the  solution  is  ready 
to  be  examined  for  metals.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Ferrocyanides  in  Spent  Gas-purifying 
Material.  By  Rudolf  IIi£€helmank  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  144 ;  from 
Zeii.  offenU.  Chem.,  5, 188). — The  methods  of  Donath  and  Margosches 
(Abfitr.,  1899,  ii,  527)  and  that  of  Knublauch  (Abstr.,  1890,  87)  do 
not  yield  concordant  results,  since  the  former  expresses  as  ferro* 
cyanogen  the  iron  soluble  in  other  forms  in  the  alkaline  solution. 

M.  J.  S. 

Improvement  in  Trallat's  Process  for  the  Detection  of 
Methyl  Alcohol  in  Alcohols.  By  Jules  Wolff  {Chem.  CerUr,^ 
1899,  ii,  229—230 ;  from  Ann.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  4,  183).— Pure  ethyl 
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alcohol  when  treated  by  Trillat's  process  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  130)  yields  a 
condensation  product  which  gives  an  id^itical  reaction  with  that  from 
methyl  alcohol,  but  the  former  is  not  produced  at  atmospheric 
temperatures  t>r  below  60°.  The  following  modification  is  therefore 
proposed  :  100  c.c.  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled ;  the  first  10  c.c.  are 
ihixed  with  a  solution  of  15  grams  of  potassium  dichromate  in  130  c.c. 
of  water  and  70  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 5) ;  after  20  minutes,  the 
mixture  is  distilled,  the  first  25  c.c.  are  rejected,  and  50  c.c.  from  the 
following  100  c.c.  are  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  dimethylaniline  and  left  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  for  24  hours.  After  adding  a  little 
phenolphthalein,  the  liquid  is  accurately  neutralised  with  soda  and 
30  c.c.  distilled  from  it.  To  the  residue  there  are  added  25  c.c.  of  water 
and  1  cc.  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  colour  produced  by  lead  peroxide  is 
observed.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  in  the  Blood  and  Tissues.  By  Nestob 
GrAhant  (Compt,  rend,,  1899,  129,  746— 748).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  95. 

Bromination  of  Phenols. — By  Wilhblu  Vaubbl  (ZeU.  angew, 
Ch&m,y  1899,  1031—1032.  Compare  Abstr.,  1893,  i,  560  ;  1894,  i,  19, 
453;  1895,  i,  55;  1896,  i,  147,  ii,  507).— A  reply  to  Ditz  and 
Gedivoda  (this  vol.,  ii,  54). — The  author  claims  that  good  results  are 
obtained  by  his  method  when  a  large  excess  of  acid  is  present  daring 
the  bromination  and  titration.  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Carbolic  Acid  and  other  Phenols.  By  E. 
RiEOLEB  {Ghem,  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  322 ;  from  Bull,  soc,  sci.  Bueuresci,  8, 
51 — 53). — 50  c.c.  of  the  aqueous  solution,  containing  not  more  than 
0*1  gram  of  the  phenol,  are  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  and  20  cc.  of  diazo-solution.  The  red 
solution  is  now  gradually  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  5), 
which  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  yellow  compound, 

N08-C,H,-N,-C,H,.0H, 
which  is  washed,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed  ;  it  is  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  100  cc.  only  dissolving  0*0002  gram. 

The  diazo-solution  is  prepared  by  mixing  5  grams  of  />-nitraniline, 
25  c.c.  of  water,  and  6  c.c  of  sulphuric  acid;  100  c.c.  of  water  and 
3  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  diluted  to  200  c.c.  The  reagent  must  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place.  L.  DE  K. 

New  Method  for  the  Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Sugara 
By  Ph.  Chapelle  {J.  PfMrm.,  1899,  [vi],  10,  395— 398).— The  sugar 
solution  and  25  c.c  of  Fehling's  solution  are  placed  in  the  tube  of  a 
centrifugal  machine,  diluted  to  37*5  c.c,  and  heated  in  a  calcium 
chloride  bath  at  110°  for  6  minutes,  in  the  case  of  dextrose  solutions, 
and  10  minutes  for  lactose  solutions.  The  whole  is  then  whirled  in 
the  centrifuge  for  3 — 4  minutes,  and  the  liquid  poured  off  from  the 
precipitate,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Boiling 
water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  again  whirled.  The  water  is  then 
poured  off,  the  tube  and  precipitate  rapidly  dried  at  150 — 180° 
for  5  minutes  and  weighed.  The  method  is  rapid,  and  is  applicable 
to  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  milk,  urine,  or  gastric  juice,  from  which 
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the  proteids  have  been  previously  removed.     The   method  is  also 
applicable  to  the  estimation  of  sugar  by  means  of  Sachsse's  solution. 

H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Influence  of  Lead  Acetate  and  Basic  Acetate  on  the  Estima- 
tion of  Beducing  Sugars  in  Wines  and  Lees.  By  Henri  Pellet 
{Chem.  CetUr.f  1899,  ii,  573 — 574 ;  from  Ann,  ckim,  anal,  appl.,  4, 
256 — 257). — ^Normal  lead  acetate  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  bcLsic 
salt  in  clarifying  wines  for  polarisation,  as  the  latter  precipitates 
some  of  the  sugar  and  so  causes  low  results.  L.  db  K. 

Elstimation  of  Sugar  in  Urine.  By  Henbi  Pellet  (G/iem.  Centr,, 
1899,  u,  574;  from  Ann.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  4,  256—257).— When 
preparing  urine  for  polariscopic  purposes,  it  is  best  to  clarify  with 
normal  lead  acetate  or  mercuric  nitrate.  - 

When  using  basic  lead  acetate,  there  is  a  danger  that  loss  of  sugar 
may  occur,  especially  if  the  urine  is  neutral  or  alkaline.       L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Invert  Sugar  in  the  Presence  of  Sucrose. 
By  H.  Jessen-Kansen  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  574  ;  from  Campt.rend, 
trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  1899,  103). — By  operating  as  follows,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  alkaline  copper  solution  by  sucrose  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum :  10*4  grams  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate  are  dissolved  in  15  c.c. 
of  Kjeldahl's  aqueous  caustic  soda,  15  c.c.  of  copper  solution  are  added, 
and  then  the  saccharine  liquid ;  the  whole  is  heated  for  5  minutes  on 
the  boiling  water-bath,  a  current  of  hydrogen  being  transmitted 
meanwhila  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Starch  in  Yeast.  By  Gustave  Bbu^lants  and 
H.  D&UTTs  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  154—155  ;  from  Bull,  aasoc.  Bdg. 
Chim.f  1899,  20). — The  yeast  is  diffused  in  water,  and  the  starch 
iodised  by  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  thereby  increased  and  its  tendency  to  ferment  di- 
minished. Any  cell-residues  are  removed  by  passing  the  liquid  through 
a  silk  sieve,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  deposit  in  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel.  As  soon  as  the  blue  sediment  becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  yeast,  the  upper  liquor  is  decanted  and  water  added.  The 
washing  is  continued  until  the  microscope  shows  only  traces  of  yeast. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  until  the  liquid  contains  2  per  cent,  of 
acid,  the  mixture  is  heated  until  the  starch  dissolves  and  a  small 
quantity  of  potassium  sulphite  added.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Glycogen.  By  Abmand  Gautibb  {Compt.  rend., 
1899,  129,  701—705.     Compare  this  vol.,  i,  81). 

Detection  of  Acetic  Acid  in  Urine.  By  Y.  Arnold  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1899,  ii,  U6— 147 ;  from  Wien.  Klin.  Woch.,  12,  541).— 1 
gram  of  p^minoacetophenone  is  dissolved  in  80 — 100  c.c.  of  water 
with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  is  also  required.  2  vols,  of  the  former  solution  and  1  vol.  of 
the  latter  are  mixed,  and  3  vols,  of  urine  are  added  with  2 — 3  drops  of 
strong  ammonia.  All  urines  give  a  more  or  less  intense  brownish -red 
coloration,  which,  on  addition  of  10 — 12  vols,  of  concentrated  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  passes  into  purple  violet  if  acetic  acid  is  present,  but  other- 
wise into  yellow.  Dark  coloured  urines  are  first  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal. 

For  the  detection  of  bilirubin,  an  excess  of  aniline-j9-sulphonic  acid 
is  added  to  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  then  to  4  c.c.  of  this  liquid, 
mixed  with  0*6 — 1  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite  solution  and 
50  c.c.  of  water,  there  is  added  ^ — 1  vol.  of  the  urine.  In  presence 
of  bile  colouring  matters,  the  mixture  becomes  orange-red,  and  on  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  violet.  p-Disao- 
benzenesulphonic  acid,  which,  as  well  as  />-aminoacetophenone,  can  be 
employed  for  the  detection  of  ethyl  acetate  in  ether,  does  not  give  so 
marked  a  reaction  with  free  acetic  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  the  Insoluble  Fatty  Acids  in  Butter,  and  the 
Cause  of  Differences  in  the  Results.  By  Y.  Mainsbbbcq  (Chem. 
CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  154  ;  from  Rev,  intern,  faZdfic,  12, 87).— The  want  of 
agreement  in  the  reeults  obtained  by  different  analysts  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Hehner  value  appears  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  time  of 
heating  and  the  amount  of  washing.  From  the  author's  experiments 
the  loss  amounts  to  0*7  per  cent,  for  each  one  and  a  half  hours  boiling. 
Litmus  paper  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  ascertaining  the  point  of 
complete  washing.  In  one  experiment,  0 '6  per  cent,  was  removed  by  wash- 
ing, and  titration  of  the  washings  with  i^/lO  alkali  and  phenolphthalein 
proved  the  continuous  removal  of  soluble  acids,  after  litmus  ceased  to 
show  any  acid  reaction.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  there  should 
be  a  general  agreement  respecting  the  time  of  heating,  and  that  the 
washing  should  be  continued  until  100  c.c.  (with  phenolphthalein) 
requires  only  0  2  c.c.  of  NjlQ  alkali.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Succinic  Acid  in  Fermented  Liquids.  By  J. 
Labobdb  and  L.  Mobeau  {Ann.de  VInst,  Pasteur,  1899, 13,  657—664). 
— When  a  solution  containing  succinic  acid  and  glycerol  is  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath,  a  part  of  the  succinic  acid  is  converted  into  its  glyceryl 
ester.  This  accounts  for  the  low  results  obtained  in  the  estimation  of 
succinic  acid  in  wines  or  other  fermented  liquids  which  invariably  con- 
tain glycerol.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  thus  :  the  succinic  acid 
separated  from  the  liquid  is  first  titrated  with  decinormal  alkali, and  then 
the  esters  are  hydrolysed  by  a  known  volume  of  decinormal  alkali,  and 
when  the  hydrolysis  is  complete  the  excess  of  alkali  is  titrat-ed  with  deci- 
normal acid.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  succinic  acid  present  in  fermented 
liquids  exists  in  the  free  state,  the  greater  portion  being  present  as  a  salt, 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  acid  maybe  liberated  by  the  addition  of  tar- 
taric acid  or  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate.  Tartaric  acid  is,  however, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  amount  dissolved  by  the  ether  must 
consequently  be  determined.  This  is  done  by  converting  the  neutral 
tartrate  into  the  acid  tartrate  by  adding  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  to  the 
liquid  which  has  been  titrated,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  estimating 
the  acid  tartrate  thus  formed  by  titrating  with  decinormal  alkali. 

If  the  fermented  liquid,  in  which  succinic  acid  is  to  be  estimated, 
contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  sugar,  it  ia  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
10  to  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  succinic  acid  separated  by 
repeated  extraction  with  ether.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 
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Colour  Reaction  for  Tartaric  Acid  and  its  Compounds.  By 
JuLBS  Wolff  {C/iem.  Cenir.y  1899,  ii,  569;  from  Ann.  chim,  anal, 
^PP^'f  ^  263). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  forgotten  test  for  tartaric 
acid.  A  few  centigrams  of  resorcinol  are  heated  in  a  porcelain 
capeale  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  until  fumes  are  given  off  and  the 
tartrate  is  added,  when  an  intense  dark  red  coloration  is  obtained. 
Neither  oxalic  nor  citric  acid  gives  the  reaction.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  UrochlorcJic  Acid  in  Urine  after  Administra- 
tion of  Chloral  Hydrate,  especially  in  Cases  of  Poisoning.  By 
DiosooRiDB  YiTALi  {Ckem.  Centr»,  1899,  ii,  147 ;  from  £qU.  Chim, 
Farm,,  1899,  38,  377). — ^The  urine  is  concentrated  to  half  its  volume, 
and  treated  with  a  small  excess  of  lead  acetate  and  ammonia  to  feeble 
alkaline  reaction.  The  precipitate  of  lead  urochloralate  is  washed, 
then  warmed  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  cohobated  for . 
half  an  hour  with  zinc  powder  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  trichloro- 
ethyl  alcohol  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  of  urochloralic  acid  is 
thereby  reduced  to  ethyl  alcohol,  which,  after  removal  of  the  zinc  by 
sodium  carbonate,  can  be  distilled  over  lime  and  recognised  by  odoui*, 
inflammability,  conversion  into  iodoform,  and  into  acetaldehyde  (which 
may  further  be  confirmed  by  Rimini's  reaction),  and  by  Yitali's  reaction 
(treatment  with  carbon  disulphide,  potash,  ammonium  molybdate, 
and  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  produce  the  red  colour  of 
molybdenum  zanthate).  M.  J.  S. 

Modified  Sozhlet  Apparatus  for  the  Extraction  of  Fats 
firom  Liquids.  By  Alonzo  Englebebt  Taylor  {ATner.  J.  FhysioL, 
1899,  3,  183 — 185).— The  apparatus,  which  is  figured  and  fully 
described,  is  stated  to  extract  fat  from  solutions  much  more  efEectively 
than  the  Soxhlet  apparatus,  or  the  modifications  of  that  instrument 
which  have  been  hitherto  devised.  W.  D.  H. 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes.  By  W.  G.  Indemans  {Ch»ia, 
CmtT.y  1899,  ii,  496 ;  from  Ned.  Tijds.  Pharm.,  11,  219— 226).— The 
chief  points  in  butter  analysis  are.  A,  The  number  of  molecules  in  a 
definite  quantity  of  fat.  J9,  The  amount  of  olein.  (7,  The  solubility 
of  the  fatty  acids  in  water. 

The  density,  the  electric  resistance,  the  saponification  number,  the 
refractomer  number,  and  the  critical  temperature  of  solution  depend 
on  A ;  the  Hiibl  and  Asboth's  numbers  depend  on  B ;  the  melting 
and  solidifying  points  depend  on  A  and  B,  and  the  Reichert-Meissl  and 
the  Hehner-Angell  numbers  depend  on  C.  As  regards  the  number  of 
molecules  and  the  small  amount  of  olein,  butter-fat  is  surpassed  by 
Ceylon  oil,  as  it  is  also  in  density,  electric  resistance,  and  refractomer 
indication.  The  chief  point  of  difference  of  batter  from  its  surrogates, 
however,  consists  in  the  high  percentage  of  fatty  acids  soluble  in  water 
and  of  the  volatile  acids ;  the  latter  vary  with  the  season.    L.  de  K. 

Rancidity  in  Butter-fat.  By  C.  A.  Browne,  jun.  {J.  Amsr.  Ohem, 
Soe.y  1899,  21,  975— 994).— The  so-called  rancidity  of  fats  is  ainuch 
m<nre  complex  phenomenon  than  hitherto  believed. 

As  the  rancidity  of  butter-fat  increases,  a  decided  increase  in  the 
aeid,  saponification,  and  Reichert  numbers  takes  place ;  also  a  slight 
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increase  in  the  ether  number  and  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
iodine  absorption.  Finally,  an  increase  is  noticed  in  the  acetyl 
number  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  soluble  acids  and  glycerol. 
The  physical  constants  of  butter-fat,  such  as  the  specific  gravity, 
refractive  index,  and  heat  of  combustion,  are  also  affected  by  rancidity. 

L.  DE  K. 

The  Becohi  Test.  By  Alph.  van  Engelen  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  147 — 148  ;  from  Eev.  intern,  faZsifid  12,  90). — Several  variations 
in  the  mode  of  applying  this  test  are  in  use.  The  author  shows  that 
in  applying  it  to  the  free  fatty  acids  (Millieau's  method)  the  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  free  mineral  acid  is  prejudicial ;  the  fatty  acids 
must  therefore  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  and  the  form 
of  the  test  in  which  the  reagent  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  should  be 
abandoned.  To  ascertain  whether  cotton-seed  oil  could  be  detected  in 
the  butter  of  cows  fed  with  cotton-seed  cake,  two  reagents  were  em- 
ployed. The  first  consisted  of  1  gram  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water  and  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  second,  of  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  silver  nitrate,  250  c.c. 
of  98  per  cent,  alcohol,  40  c.c.  of  ether,  and  0*2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid. 
The  fat  was  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  amyl  alcohol,  mixed  with 
1  c.c.  of  the  reagent,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  15  minutes. 
With  the  first  reagent,  the  butter  gave  a  coffee-brown,  with  the  second 
a  lemon-yellow,  coloration.  These  reactions,  and  others  obtained  with 
the  fatty  acids,  are  not  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  question. 

M.  J.  S. 

Becohi's  Teat  for  Cotton-seed  Oil.  By  Paul  Soltsien  {Chem. 
Centr,,  1899,  ii,  539 ;  from  Zeit,  offentl,  Chem.,  6, 306— 308).— The  Becchi 
silver  reduction  reaction  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur, 
this  occurring  in  decided  amount  in  samples  of  cotton  oil  which  have 
been  extracted  from  the  seed  by  means  of  light  petroleum ;  oil  obtained 
by  pressure  contains  but  a  trace  of  sulphur^  and  it  loses  this  on 
heating  at  200"". 

In  the  original  Becchi  test,  it  was  recommended  that  some  rape  oil 
should  be  added  to  intensify  the  reaction;  this  must,  however, 
previously  be  heated  at  150*^  to  desulphurise  it.  L.  de  K. 

Baudouin's  Reaction.  By  Wilhelm  Keep  (Chem,  Centr. y  1899, 
ii,  228—229 ;  from  ZeiL  Unters.  ^a/ir.-Genuasm,,  2,  473).— Commercial 
f  urf  uraldehyde  requires  to  be  purified  by  two  distillations  under  reduced 
pressure ;  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  keeps  well  in  completely  filled 
bottles  in  the  dark.  The  production  of  a  violet  coloration  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  alone  depends  both  on  the  strength  of  the  f urfuraldehyde 
solution  and  on  the  amount  of  acid  added.  When  the  solution  is 
sufficiently  dilute  and  the  quantity  of  acid  small  enough,  the  violet 
colour  is  not  produced  immediately,  whilst  the  sesam6  oil  reaction  is 
both  more  rapid  and  more  sensitive.  The  concentration  of  the  acid  is 
also  of  importance.  Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*127  gives  the  Baudouin  reaction, 
but  produces  no  violet  colour  in  the  absence  of  sesam^  oil ;  a  stronger 
acid  (1*16)  may  be  used  in  doubtful  cases.  Heating  must  be  avoided. 
The  lower  limit  of  the  reaction  is  at  a  dilution  of  0*2  per  cent,  of 
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fM^mi  oil :  it  follows  that  2 — 2*5  grams  of  the  oil  can  be  detected  in 
a  kilogram  of  butter.  The  method  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a  quanti- 
tative colorimetric  one.  The  behaviour  of  the  red  substance  with 
various  solvents  is  described,  and  some  notes  on  its  absorption 
spectrum  are  given.  M.  J.  S» 

Colour  Tests  for  Sesamd  Oil :  Three  New  Charaoteristio 
Tests.  By  J.  Bellieb  {C/tsm.  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  453—454;  from 
Ann.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  4,  217 — 220). — The  known  tests  are 
criticised.  Behrens'  reagent,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  adds,  is  said  to  give  better  results  if  made  of  100  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  10  ac.  of  nitric  acid,  and  50  c.c.  of  water. 

As  new  tests  are  proposed :  Ammanittm  vanadate. — 100  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  50  c.a  of  water,  and  2  grams  of  ammonium  vanadate  ; 
this,  on  shaking  with  sesam^  oil,  gives  a  green  colour,  gradually 
becoming  blackish.  Formaldehyde, — 100  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  50  c.c. 
of  water,  and  10  c.c.  of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde.  Equal  volumes  of 
this  reagent  and  sesam^  oil  gives,  on  shaking,  a  permanent  bluish- 
black  colour ;  an  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  of  sesam^  oil  in  olive  oil 
may  thus  be  detected.  Resorcind,  2  c.c.  of  the  suspected  oil  is  put 
into  a  test-tube,  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  resorcinol  in 
benzene  are  added,  and  then  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*38  free 
from  nitrogen  oxides.  In  the  presence  of  sesame  oil,  an  intense  violet- 
blue  or  greenish-blue  coloration  is  obtained.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde  in  the  Air.  By  M.  Wiktgen 
Chem.  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  454—455  ;  from  Hygim,  RdscL,  9,  753—757). 
— A  controversy  with  Peereuboom  on  the  subject  of  the  estimation 
of  formaldehyde  in  the  air  by  Bomijn's  process  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  166). 
With  care,  this  process  gives  satisfactory  results.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Aldehydes  in  Alcohols.  By  Constantin  I.  Istratx 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  148—149  ;  from  Eev.  intern,  falsific,  12,  91). 
— Barbe  and  Janvier's  method  (Ann.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  1,  325),  as 
improved  by  the  author,  consists  in  mixing  exactly  2  c.c.  of  the 
alcohol  with  0*2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  special 
reagent,  and  pouring  1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side  of  the  test- 
tube.  The  colours  produced  are  observed  immediately,  then  half  an 
hour  later  with  gentle  shaking,  then  after  thorough  mixing,  and, 
finally,  after  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  water.  The  colours  produced  by 
such  reagents  as  pyrogallol,  a-  and  j3-naphthols,  phenylhydrazine, 
quinol,  guaiacol,  (fee,  with  various  aldehydes  are  given.         M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Garvone  in  Volatile  Oils.  III.  By  F.  W.  Aldbn 
and  S.  NoLTB  (Fharm.  Architfesy  1899,  2,  81— 91).— In  a  500  c.c. 
flask,  fitted  with  a  refiux  condenser,  10  grams  of  the  oil,  25  cc.  of 
alcohol,  5  grams  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  and  6*5  grams  of 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  are  boiled  together  for  ^ — ^  hour  on  the 
water^bath,  only  a  small  surface  of  the  fiask  being  heated  ;  25  c.c.  of 
water  are  then  added,  the  alcohol  and  much  of  the  limonene  distilled  ofE 
on  the  water-bath,  and  then  steam  is  passed  through,  the  distillate  being 
collected  in  fractions  of  5 — 10  cc.  in  test-tubes  until  it  is  seen  to 
oontain  crystalhne  carvoxime.     The  last  fraction  and  the  tube  of  the 
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condenser  are  rinsed  back  into  the  flask  with  hot  water ;  when  oold^ 
the  solid  carvoxime  is  Altered  off  and  drained  hy  aid  of  a  filter  pumpf 
and  finally  dried  in  the  air»  Should  any  ozime  separate  from  the 
previous  fractions  of  the  distillate  during  the  next  day  or  so,  it  is 
added  to  the  main  quantity.  The  whole  is  then  heated  for  an  hour 
in  a  tared  glass  dish  on  the  water-bath  over  an  opening  43  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  weighed ;  0*100  gram  is  added,  to  correct  for  loss  by 
volatilisation  during  the  heating,  and  the  sum  is  multiplied  by 
0*909,  to  calculate  the  equivalent  amount  of  carvone.  The  error  of 
the  method  amounts  to  several  units  per  cent.  ;  the  influence  on  it  of 
various  modifications  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  was  in- 
vestigated. C.  F.  B. 

Examination  of  Resins.  X.  Storaz.  By  Karl  Dibtebich 
Chem.  Gentr,,  1899,  ii,  541  ;  from  P^Mrm.  Centr.-Halle,  40,  423—428, 
439—443.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  58).— When  testing  storax,  it 
is  preferable  to  work  on  the  crude  sample  instead  of  using  the 
alcoholic  extract. 

To  determine  the  acidity  number,  1  gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved 
in  100  C.C.  of  cold  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  titrated  with  1^/2  alcoholic 
potash,  using  phenolpbthalein  as  indicator.  The  saponification 
number  is  found  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  the  sample  in  20  c.c.  of  NI2 
alcoholic  potash,  and  50  c.c.  of  benzene,  and,  after  24  hours,  titrating 
the  excess  of  alkali  with  N/2  sulphuric  acid.  The  following  figures 
may  be  held  to  indicate  the  average  composition  of  genuine  storax : 
Water,  not  over  30  per  cent.;  ash,  not  over  1  per  cent. ;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  not  less  than  60  per  cent. ;  insoluble,  not  more  than  3  per 
cent.  Acidity  number,  55 — 75 ;  ether  number,  35 — 75  ;  saponifica- 
tion number,  100—140.  L.  db  K. 

Testing  Storax.  By  Ferd.  Evers  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  594 ;  from 
Pharm.  Zeit,,  44,  592— 593).— The  author  objects  to  Dieterich's 
proposal  of  applying  tests  to  the  crude  resin  (see  preceding  abstract). 

L.  DB  K. 

Examination  of  Resins.  XI.  Anime,  Oaranna,  Dammar, 
Labdanum,  Mastio,  Sandarac,  Tacamc^aca,  and  Turpeth.  By 
Kabl  Dibtebich  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  541 ;  from  Pharm,  Cenir.- 
Ilalle,  40,  453 — 457). — ^A  table  giving  the  acidity,  ether,  and  saponi- 
fication numbers  of  the  following  resins :  East  and  West  Indian 
anime,  caranna  resin,  several  varieties  of  dammar,  dammar  adulterated 
with  colophony,  several  varieties  of  mastic,  labdanum,  sandarac, 
tacamahaca  resin,  and  turpeth  resin.  The  acidity  numbers  of  dammar 
and  sandarac  should  be  determined  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  the 
sample  in  20  c.c.  of  iV72  alcoholic  potash,  adding  50  c.c.  of  benasene, 
and,  after  24  hours,  titrating  the  excess  of  alkali  with  N/2  sulphuric 
acid.  L.  DB  K. 

Wxamination  of  Resins.  XII.  Ammoniacum,  Bdellium, 
Galbanum,  Opoponax,  and  Sagapenum.  By  Kabl  Dibtbbigh 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  542—543  ;  from  Pharm.  Centr.-HaUey  40, 
467 — 471). — ^A  table  showing  the  acidity,  ether,  and  saponification 
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numbers  of  gam  ammoniacum,  bdellium,  galbanum^  opoponaz,  and 
sagapenum. 

The  acidity  numbers  of  ammoniacum  and  galbanum  are  obtained  by 
boiling  1  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  with  50  grams  of  water 
and  100  grams  of  alcohol  for  15  minutes  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  75 
grams  of  the  filtrate  are  then  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  ir/2  alcoholic 
potash,  and  after  waiting  for  5  minutes,  the  excess  of  alkali  is 
titrated  with  N/2  sulphuric  acid.  The  saponification  number  is  found 
by  using  the  author's  cold  benzene  process. 

The  other  resins  are  treated  as  follows :  1  gram  of  the  sample  is 
heated  for  15  minutes  with  30  c.c.  of  water,  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  are 
added  and  the  boiling  continued  for  the  same  time  ',  the  liquid  is  then 
at  once  titrated  with  y/2  alcoholic  potash.  The  saponification  num- 
bers are  found  by  boiling  1  gram  of  the  sample  first  with  30  c.c.  of 
water  and  then  adding  25  c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  potash,  the  excess  of 
which  is  afterwards  titrated.  L.  de  "K, 

Detection  of  ''Saccharin"  in  Beer.  By  K.  Bussing  {Chem. 
Cenlr.y  1899,  ii,  274 ;  from  Zeit.  dferUl.  Chem,,  6,  207— 208).— The 
beer  is  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid  and  shaken  with  an  equal  balk 
of  ether.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract  is 
mixed  with  a  little  sand,  dried  in  the  water-oven,  the  powdered  mass 
extracted  with  absolute  ether,  and  an  equal  volume  of  benzene  is 
added.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  on  a  watch  glass  and  the 
residue  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  "  saccharin  "  is  thus  obtained 
in  white  crystals  of  characteristic  sweet  taste.  L.  db  K. 

Colour  Reaction  for  the  Detection  of  Benzidine  and  Tolidine. 
By  Jules  Wolff  {Chem.  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  569 ;  from  Ann,  chim, 
anal,  appl,,  4,  263 — 264). — The  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
glacial  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  diluted  with  water,  and  lead  dioxide 
suspended  in  water  added ;  a  splendid  blue  coloration  is  developed 
which  is  permanent  in  the  cold.  If  other  organic  acids  are  used,  the 
colour  is  not  so  intense.  With  a  small  amount  of  bromine,  a  blue 
coloration  forms,  but  with  excess  a  blue  precipitate  is  obtained 
Mineral  acids  prevent  the  reaction  with  either  lead  dioxide  or  bromine. 

L.  DE  K. 

Simple  Alkalimetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Salt- 
forming  Alkaloids  with  the  Aid  of  Phenolphthalein  as  Indi- 
cator. By  Habrt  M.  (>ordin  {Pharm.  Archives,  1899,  2,  313—318, 
and  JSar.,  1899,  82,  2871— 2876).— The  penodides  (Abstr.,  1899, 
i,  89)  or  mercuriodides  (Frescott,  Abstr.,  1882,  664)  of  alkaloids, 
precipitated  respectively  by  Wagner's  and  by  Mayer's  reagent,  contain 
an  indefinite  amount  of  iodine  or  mercuric  iodide,  but  apparently 
always  a  definite  amount  of  hydrogen  iodide,  as  represented  by  the 
formula,  mAlk.,  HI +  nl,  or  mAlk.,  HI  +  nHgl^.  This  fact  may  be 
utilised  for  the  estimation  of  alkaloids  by  titration.  About  0*2  gram 
of  anhydrous  morphine  is  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  standard  hydrochloric 
acid  (about  N/20)  in  a  100  ac.  flask,  Wagner's  reagent  (containing 
about  1  per  cent,  of  free  iodine  and  1^  of  potassium  iodide)  added 
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gradually,  the  whole  beiag  shaken  well  after  each  addition^  until 
farther  addition  produces  no  further  precipitate,  when  the  contents 
are  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and  again  shaken  well.  After  the  precipitate 
has  settled  thoroughly  the  liquid  is  filtered,  50  cc  of  the  red  filtrate 
decolorised  by  the  gradual  addition  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution,  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  added,  and  the  excess  of  acid 
titrated  with  Nj^O  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  found  that  1  cc.  of 
the  acid  is  removed  by  0*0137  gram  of  morphine;  the  equivalent 
quantities  are,  of  hydrastine,  0*0184 ;  strychnine,  0*0160 ;  caffeine 
cryst.,  0*0102 ;  cocaine,  00146,  and  atropine  0*0139  gram.  These 
alkaloids  were  then  estimated  in  the  same  way,  the  factors  just 
quoted  being  used  in  the  calculation;  the  amounts  found  differed 
by  about  1  per  cent,  only  from  those  taken.  Of  Mayer's  and 
Wagner's  reagents  that  one  is  used  which  effects  the  more  com- 
plete precipitation ;  if  they  are  equal  in  this  respect,  Mayer's  reagent 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  precipitate  it  produces  settles  more  easily ; 
when  it  is  used,  too,  the  subsequent  addition  of  thiosulphate  is 
unnecessary.  Caffeine  requires  50  cc.  of  acid ;  colchicine  cannot  be 
estimated  by  this  method,  nor  can  berberine,  which  dees  not  carry 
down  any  acid.  C.  F.  B. 

AlkeJoid  resembling  Aoonitine  found  in  a  Corpse.  By 
Mbgke  ((7Aem.  Cmtir.,  1899,  ii,  256—257 ;  from  Z^.  offmU.  Chem,,  5, 
204 — 206.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  311). — A  ptomaine  with  properties 
very  similar  to  those  of  aoonitine  has  been  found  in  a  corpse.  This 
alkaloid  is  extracted  from  alkaline  solutions  by  ether,  and  gives  the 
general  reactions  of  the  alkaloids,  forming  with  phosphotungstic  acid 
a  white,  with  phosphomolybdic  acid  a  yellow,  and  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  a  brownish  precipitate.  It  gives  a  faint 
turbidity  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  forms,  after  a  time,  a  reddish-violet  coloration,  which  changes 
to  a  darker  shade  on  warming.  It  remains  colourless  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  but  becomes  violet  on  evaporating.  The 
yellowish  solution  in  nitric  acid,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  yellow 
residue  which  turns  orange  when  moistened  with  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.  Even  very  small  quantities  instantly  reduce  potassium 
ferricyanide,  and  with  Frohde's  reagent  the  alkaloid  gives  a  greenish 
coloration,  changing  to  yellowish-brown  on  warming.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  after  adding  bromine  water  it  is  not 
attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  potassium  dichromate  has 
also  no  action  on  it. 

The  violet  coloration  obtained  by  treating  aoonitine  with  phosphoric 
acid  or  concentrated  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  only  slowly  formed, 
and  differs  from  that  of  the  corpse  alkaloid  both  in  shade  and  inten- 
sity. Delphinine,  although  stated  by  Otto  to  give  a  violet  coloration 
with  phosphoric  acid,  was  found  to  produce  only  a  brownish  colora- 
tion, and  its  behaviour  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bromine  is  not  like 
that  of  the  ptomaine. 

The  present  methods  of  testing  for  aoonitine  are  only  to  be  trusted 
when  considerable  quantities  are  present  and  decomposed  animal 
matter  absent.     Hilger  and  Tamba's  reaction  with  phosphoric  acid  is 
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not  available  in  presence  of  ptomaines,  and,  moreover,  is  scarcely 
characteristic  of  aconitine,  for  the  different  commercial  varieties  give 
different  reactions.  Urine  iivhich  is  several  days  old,  when  evaporated 
with  phosphoric  acid,  also  gives  the  same  violet  coloration  as  aconitine. 
The  reactions  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  ferricyanide 
(Bronardel-Boatmy's  reaction),  and  Fiobde's  reagent  are  also  un- 
trustworthy. According  to  Jiirgens,  characteristic  crystals  of  aconi- 
tine potassium  iodide  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  a 
drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  evapoiating  with  a  grain  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  washing  with  water,  but  in  many  cases  this  test  gave  only 
amorphous  precipitates  or  the  tabular  crystals  of  pseudoaconitine. 

E.  W.  W. 

Delicate  Test  for  Caffeine.  By  Andrea  Abchetti  {Chffm.  Cmtr., 
1899,  ii,  453;  from  Boll,  Ghim,  Farm.,  38,  340— 341).— A  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  is  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  nitric 
acid  and  heated  to  boiling.  On  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  caffeine 
a  deposit  of  prussian  blue  will  be  noticed.  The  reaction  is  also 
given  by  other  xanthine  bases  and  uric  acid,  but  only  very  feebly. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Gomutine.  By  Fkanz  Musset  {Chem.  Centr., 
1899,  ii,  323;  from  Pharm.  Centr.'Halle,  40,  396).— The  ethereal 
solution  obtained  according  to  Keller's  directions  contains,  besides  the 
comutine,  a  resinous  matter  causing  high  result.  By  treating  the 
weighed  residue  repeatedly  with  water  containing  0'5  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  the  comutine  dissolves  and  the  insoluble  resin 
may  be  weighed  and  allowed  for.  L.  de  K. 

Recognition  of  Morphine  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Kudolf 
KoBKBT  {Chem.  Cenir,,  1899,  ii,  149 — 150;  from  Sonderahdmch  aua 
Apoth,-^eU,,  14,  No.  37). — The  reagent  proposed  by  the  author's  pupil 
Marquis  is  prepared  by  mixing  2 — 3  drops  of  formaldehyde  solution 
with  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  pulverised  alkaloid 
is  added  to  this  in  a  porcelain  basin.  Morphine  gives  at  first  a  purple- 
red,  passing  through  violet  to  almost  pure  blue ;  if  partially  protected 
from  the  air  by  placing  in  a  test-tube,  the  blue  colour  remains  for  a 
long  time.  Dionine  gives  a  deep  blue,  codeine  a  violet,  heroine  a 
reddish-violet  turning  to  bluish-violet,  peronine,  a  permanent  reddish- 
violet,  methylphenomorpholine  an  intense  I'ed.  The  absorption  spectra 
of  these  coloured  solutions  show  small  differences.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Chloral  Hydrate  and  Morphine  in  Organs.  By 
RusswuBM  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  794;  from  Pharm.  Centr.-Halle,  40, 
543 — 544). — ^The  united  distillates  from  an  acid  and  an  alkaline 
distillation,  containing  therefore  both  chloral  hydrate  and  chloroform, 
is  diluted  with  alcohol  to  a  definite  bulk,  and  the  chlorine  estimated 
by  boiling  an  aliquot  part  with  alcoholic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus, 
neutralising  with  nitric  acid,  and  titrating  with  silver  nitrate. 

Morphine  is  estimated  by  first  extracting  the  ammoniacal  solution 
with  hot  amylic  alcohol,  which  is,  in  turn,  shaken  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.     According  to  the  author,  the  alkaloid  may  now  be 
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obtained  by  supersaturating  the  liquid  with  ammonia  and  agitating 
with  chloroform ;  this  is  then  concentrated  to  a  few  c.c.  in  a  small 
weighed  beaker,  and  the  morphine  completely  precipitated  by  adding 
50  c.c.  of  light  petroleum  of  low  boiling  point.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Santonin  in  the  Flower  Buds  of  Artemisia 
Maritima.  By  Karl  Thaeteb  {Arch,  Pharm.,  1899, 237, 626—632). 
— The  author  defends  his  method  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  59)  against  Eatz's 
criticisms  {Arch,  Pharm.j  1899,  237,  245).  The  extraction  with 
ether  must  be  continued  for  12 — 18  hours.  Before  the  magnesia  is 
added,  the  solution  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
powdered ;  after  mixture,  the  whole  is  moistened  evenly  with  water 
and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  j  there  is  then  little  fear  that  any  of 
the  santonin  will  be  converted  into  magnesium  salt.  C.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Urinary  Indican.  By  Eyvin  Wang  {Zeit. 
physioL  Chem,,  1899,  28,  576—584.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  659  ; 
1899,  ii,  458). — The  author  defends  his  method  against  the  criticisms 
of  Bouma  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  568).  He  holds  that  the  method  of  purifica- 
tion described  is  necessary  and  correct,  for  the  reddish-brown  pigment 
removable  by  alcohol  does  not  originate  from  indigo.  W.  D.  H. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sodium  Oacodylate.  By  Henri 
Imbebt  and  A.  Astbuc  {J.  Fharm.,  1899,  [vi],  10,  392—395).— 
Oacodylic  acid  is  neutral  to  methyl-orange,  but  behaves  as  a  monobasic 
acid  towards  phenolphthalein,  whereas  pure  sodium  cacodylate  is  alka- 
line to  methyl-orange  and  neutral  to  phenolphthalein.  The  commercial 
salt,  however,  is  always  acid  to  phenolphthalein,  due  to  the  presence 
of  free  acid.  1-6  grams  of  sodium  cacodylate  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c. 
water  and  to  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  carefully  neutralised,  using  phenol- 
phthalein as  indicator,  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  added  until  the  liquid  is  neutral  to  methyl-orange.  The  number 
of  C.C.  of  acid  required  multiplied  by  ten  gives  the  percentage  of 
pure  sodium  cacodylate.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Separation  of  Proteids  firomFlesh-bcuses  by  means  of  Chlorine 
and  Bromine.  By  Habvby  W.  Wiley  {Chem,  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii, 
686;  from  Chem.  Newsy  80,  88— 89).— The  freshly  powdered  dry 
material,  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  ether,  is  first 
extracted  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water  and  the  extract  filtered. 
The  amount  of  proteids  insoluble  in  water  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  original  materisd 
and  that  in  the  insoluble  portion  by  6*25.  The  filtrate,  after  acidify- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  oxidised  by  repeatedly  shaking  with 
bromine.  After  remaining  over  night,  the  precipitated  proteids  are 
filtered  and  washed  with  water.  The  amount  of  flesh  bases  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  and  in  the 
insoluble  proteids  by  3  12.  Liebig's  extract  was  found  by  this 
method  to  contain  8*92  per  cent,  of  proticids,  previous  determinations 
having  given  lower  results.  E.  W.  W. 
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Souroe  of  Brror  in  Testing  for  Albumin  in  Urine.  By  E. 
Dbboidb  and  Oui  (Chenu  Centr,,  1899,  if,  570  ;  from  Ann.  chim,  anal. 
appL^^  261—262). — Before  being  tested  for  albumin,  the  urine,  if 
not  quite  clear,  should  be  filtered ;  if,  however,  the  turbidity  is  caused 
by  micro-organisms^  the  ordinary  filter  fails  and  a  so-called  Eitasato 
filter  must  be  employed. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  clarify  the  urine  by  means  of  calcined 
magnesia,  but  the  authors  find  that  this  also  precipitates  most  of  the 
albumin.  L.  de  E. 

MicroohenuBtry  of  Crystalline  Hsamatin  Oompounds.  De- 
tection of  Blood.  By  CASiMrB  Strzyzowski  {Ohem.  Cmtr,,  1899,  ii, 
140,  225 ;  from  Oesterr.  Chem,  Zeit.,  1899,  2,  305,  333— 335).— Largely 
a  repetition  of  earlier  work.  Ox-blood  freed  from  salts,  cholesterol,  and 
fat  was  employed.  None  of  Husson's  results  can  be  confirmed,  except 
those  relating  to  the  formation  of  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  of 
kematin.  Axenberg's  mercury  and  manganese  hsBmatin  compounds 
are  non-existent.  Buffalini's  method  (Abstr.,  1886,  184)  must  also  be 
rejected,  since  the  halogens  (iodine,  however,  the  least)  destroy  the 
oolouring  matter  of  blood.  The  results  obtained  by  Bikfalvi  (Abstr., 
1887,  165)  by  adding  acetic  acid  and  a  haloid  salt  of  an  alkali  metal 
to  dialysed  blood,  appear  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  so-called 
hsmidin  crystals  obtained  by  Dannenberg  and  others  (Abstr.,  1887, 
408)  are  nothing  but  sulphur.  Teichmann's  method  simplified  as 
follows  will  detect  0*000025  gram  of  blood.  To  the  dried  substance 
on  a  microscope  slide  with  cover,  acetic  acid  mixed  with  1/50  vol.  of 
hydriodic  acid  is  added  and  the  object  is  heated  for  a  short  time ; 
well  formed  black  crystals  are  obtained.  Another  very  sensitive 
reagent  is  a  mixture  of  10  c.c.  of  glycerol  of  sp.  gr.  1*26  with  2 — 3 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Blood,  when  heated  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  this  reagent  on  an  object  glass  and  examined 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  400  diameters,  shows  small,  dark  needles 
of  hsmatin  sulphate.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Yolk  of  Egg  in  Margarine.  By  Meckb  {Chem. 
Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  321—322 ;  from  Zeit.  qfentl.  Chem.,  6,  231—232).— 
Margarine  melted  at  45*^  is  shaken  with  half  its  volume  of  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  salt.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  freed  from  fat  by  agitating 
with  light  petroleum  and  then  cleared  by  alumina-cream.  The  filtrate 
is  diluted  with  5  times  its  bulk  of  water,  when  if  yolk  of  egg  is 
present  in  the  sample,  an  abundant,  flocculent  precipitate  of  vitellin 
will  be  obtained.  Or  the  margarine  may  be  dissolved  in  light  petrol- 
eum, the  undissolved  matter  washed  with  ether,  and  then  ti  eated 
with  salt  solution.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Albumoses  in  Urine.  By  Ludwig  von  Aldob 
(Chem.  CetUr.,  1899,  ii,  728—729;  from  Berl.  Klin.  Woch.,  36, 
764 — 767,  786 — 787). — Any  albumin  is  first  removed  by  precipitation 
with  triochloroacetic  acid.  6 — 10  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  acidified  with 
1 — 2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  slight  excess 
of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  precipitate  is 
repeatedly  whirled  in  a  centrifugal  apparatus  with  absolute  alcohol 
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until  all  colouring  matter  is  extracted  and  then  suspended  in  water 
and  mixed  with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide.  A  blue  coloration  is 
noticed,  which,  however,  fades  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  colourless 
liquid  is  then  treated,  as  usual,  with  copper  sulphate.        L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Rubber  Wares.  By  Robebt  Henriques  {ZeU.  cmgew. 
Chem.,  1899,  802—804.  Compare  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  399,  and  1895,  ii, 
96,  191). — EstimcUian  of  tlie  toted  Svlpkur  and  Metals.  The  process 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  former  one,  being  carrred  out  by 
oxidising  with  nitric  acid,  neutralising  with  excess  of  soda,  and  fusing 
the  dry  mara  ;  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  will  contain  the  sulphur 
as  sodium  sulphate,  whilst  the  metallic  compounds  remain  as  oxides  or 
carbonates  in  the  insoluble  residue.  For  the  detection  and  estimation 
of  vermilion,  which  is  often  present  in  small  quantities,  the  sub- 
stance is  digested  with  nitric  acid,  which  gradually  decomposes  and 
dissolves  the  mercury  sulphide ;  after  expelling  the  bulk  of  the  acid 
and  diluting  with  water,  the  liquid  is  precipitated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  the  mercury  looked  for  in  the  metallic  sulphides  so  ob- 
tained. 

Estimation  of  *^Faktis^*  in  Vulcanised  Wares. — It  is  now  recommended 
that  the  mass  which  has  been  exhausted  with  alkali  shall  be  removed 
from  the  filter  before  drying  to  constant  weight. 

Estimation  of  UnsaponifiaUe  Oils  in  Vulcanised  Wares. — ^The  mass, 
after  being  extracted  with  alkali,  dried,  and  weighed,  is  again  extracted 
with  ether,  the  loss  in  weight  representing  the  unsaponifiable  matter, 
such  as  rosin-oil,  paraffin,  <bc. 

Estimation  of  "  Faktis  "  in  Non-vulcanised  Wares. — ^The  old  process 
was  not  always  satisfactory,  and  the  following  method  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it :  5  grams  of  the  rasped  sample  is  covered  with  25  c.c. 
of  benzene  and  heated  on  a  boiling  water-bath  for  an  hour,  the  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  being  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser ;  the  whole  is  then 
left  over  night.  The  mass  may  now  be  successfully  attacked  by 
alcoholic  soda. 

Estimation  of  Unsaponifahle  Oils  in  N'on-vulcanised  Wares. — Boiling 
acetone  is  substituted  for  ether  and  after  evaporating  the  solvent,  the 
residual  unsaponifiable  matter  is  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Carbonic  Anhydride. — Attention  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  estimating  the  carbonic  anhydride  present  in  combina- 
tion with  calcium,  lead,  zinc,  &c.  When  dealing  with  ntAi- vulcanised 
wares,  the  sample  should  first  be  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling 
nitrobenzene  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
action  of  acids.  L.  de  K^  * 
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Indices  of  Refraction  of  Metals.  By  Edmond  van  Aubbl  {Zett. 
phynial.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  665— 566).— A  oomparison  of  the  indices 
of  refraction  of  metals  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  molecular 
refraction  of  salt  solutions  with  those  obtained  directly  by  Drude 
{Ann.  Phy9.  Chem.,  1890,  [ii],  37,  537).  The  values  show  fair  agree- 
ment in  some  cases,  but  in  others  are  of  a  different  order  of  magnitude, 
for  example,  silver,  2*37  and  0*203.  Kundt's  law,  which  states  that 
the  product  of  the  index  of  refraction  and  electrical  conductivity  is 
constant,  does  not  hold  for  either  the  direct  or  calculated  values. 

L.  M.  J. 

Colour  Changes  of  Illmninated  Substances.  ByHEiNBicH 
BiLTZ  {ZeH.  physikal.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  527— 528).— Marckwald  has 
given  an  account  of  these  changes  to  which  he  has  applied  the  term 
'phototropy'  (this  vol.,  ii,  2).  To  the  sensitive  compounds  there 
mentioned  may  be  added  the  hydrazone  of  benzaldehyde  and  cuminil- 
osassone,  anisiloeazone,  and  piperilosazone.  These  compounds  are  yellow 
or  greyish-yellow,  but  on  exposure  to  light  become  red  or  orange  in 
about  an  hour,  returning  again  to  the  original  colour  in  the  dark. 
Bensilosazone,  salicylosazone,  and  vanillylosazone  are,  however,  not 
pfaototropic  L.  M.  J. 

Chemical  Effects  produced  by  Becquerel  Bays.  By  P. 
GuBiB  and  Sklodowska  Gubib  {Compt.  rend,,  1899,  129,  823—825). 
— ^The  radiations  from  highly  radio-active  barium  salts  convert  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  into  ozone,  and  the  latter  is  readily  detected  in  the 
air  of  closed  flasks  containing  the  radio-active  compounds.  The  com- 
pounds producing  this  result  are  all  luminescent  and  highly  radio- 
active,  but  their  effect  on  oxygen  seems  to  be  connected  with  radio- 
activity rather  than  with  luminescence. 

The  radiations  also  affect  glass,  and  the  vessels  containing  the  salts 
gradually  become  deep  violet  and  almost  black,  especially  where  the 
glass  is  in  contact  with  the  salt,  even  if  the  glass  does  not  contain 
lead.  The  intensity  of  the  coloration  and  the  time  required  for  its 
production  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  radio-activity. 

Barium  platinocyanide,  under  the  influence  of  these  radiations,  be- 
comes dark  coloured  and  less  fluorescent,  but  regains  its  original 
colour  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes 
phosphorescent.  YiUard  has  obtained  similar  results  with  Rontgen 
rays  (compare  also  Giesel,  Ann.  Phys.  Ghem.,  1899,  [ii],  69,  91). 

C.  H.  B. 

Chemical  Action  of  the  X-Bays.  By  P.  Yillabd  {Compt.  rend,^ 
1899,  129,  882 — 883.  Compare  preceding  abstract).— The  darken- 
ing of  the  wall  of  a  Crookes'  tube,  which  has  been  working  for 
some  time,  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  lead  present  in  the  glass  to 
the  metallic  state  by  the  cathode  ray9.    If  these  are  cut  off  by  a  thin 
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sheet  of  aluminium,  which  is  transparent  to  the  X-rays,  the  glass  is 
coloured  violet.  This  is  due  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  X-rays,  and 
the  coloration  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  manganese  present  in  the  glass. 

H.  R.  Lb  S. 

PhOBphoreeoence  Phenomena  produced  by  the  Badiatioiis 
from  Badium.  By  Hsznti  Becquerel  (Gompt.  rend,,  1899,  129, 
912 — 917). — ^The  author  finds  that,  in  general,  substances  which 
phosphoresce  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  ultra-violet  rays,  or  of 
the  X-rays,  also  become  luminous  under  the  influence  of  the  radiation 
emitted  by  radio-active  barium  chloride ;  the  order  of  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  luminous  effects  is,  however,  not  the  same  in  the  two 
cases. 

The  phosphorescence  excited  by  radium  in  certain  minerals  shows 
great  persistence ;  fluorite,  for  example,  remains  luminous  24  hours 
after  the  influence  of  the  radium  has  ceased. 

When  phosphorescent  substances,  which  have  been  heated  and  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  phosphorescence,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
an  electric  spark  or  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  violet  and  ultra> 
violet  rays,  they  are  found  to  possess  the  property  of  exhibiting 
phosphorescence  on  heating.  Fluorite,  in  these  circumstances,  emits 
a  greenish-blue  light,  and  the  author  finds  that  this  mineral,  after 
heating  and  exposing  it  to  the  radiiun  radiation,  gives  out  when  heated 
a  greenish-blue  light  which  spectroscopic  analysis  shows  to  be  identical 
with  that  produced  by  the  electric  spark.  T.  H,  P. 

Influence  of  the  Magnetic  Field  on  the  Bays  Enoiitted  by 
Radio-active   Substancea    By  Hbnbi  Begquebel  (Campt.  rend,, 

1899,  129,  996 — 1001). — ^The  radio-active  substance  used  was  barium 
chloride,  and  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  on  the  rays  emitted  by 
it  was  investigated  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen  or  a  photographic 
plate.  The  author  confirms  the  observations  of  Meyer  and  von  Schweid- 
ler  {Physikalische  ZeiUehrift,  No.  10,  113—114)  that  some  of  the 
rays  follow  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  and  are  undeflected, 
whereas  those  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  field  are 
deflected. 

The  results  obtained  point  to  a  close  relationship  between  cathodio 
rays  and  the  rays  emitted  by  radio-active  substances.      H.  K.  Le  S. 

Radiation  of  Radio-active  Subatances.  By  Henri  Bboquebbl 
{Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  1205—1207).  Action  of  the  Magnetic 
Field  on  Becquerel  Rays :  Deflected  and  Undeflected  Rays. 
By  P.  Curie  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  73—76).  Penetration  of 
Undeflected  Becquerel  Rays.    By  Sklodowska  Curie  (Compt.  rend., 

1900,  130,  76 — 79). — ^The  rays  emitted  by  a  very  active  specimen  of 
Curie's  polonium  are  not  deflected  in  the  magnetic  field ;  the  ezperi-. 
ments  were  made  about  a  month  after  the  preparation  of  the  sub- 
stances, and  the  results  are  contrary  to  those  obtained  by  Giesel  with 
freshly  prepared  polonium  compounds  (this  vol.,  ii,  19). 

A  portion  of  the  rays  emitted  by  radium  are  deflected  by  the  electro- 
magnet ;  these  behave  like  E^ntgen  rays,  their  velocity  is  of  the  same 
order,  and  their  penetrating  power  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the 
absorbent  layer;  the  undeflected  rays  correspond  with  those  from 
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polounm,  and  their  penetrating  power  varies  in  the  oppoeite  sense  to 
that  of  the  defleoted  lajs.  G.  T.  M. 

Eleotromotive  Behaviour  of  Chromium.  By  Wilhelm  Hittobf 
{ZeU.  phyMcU.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  481— 507).— The  peculiarities  in  the 
electromotive  behaviour  of  chromium  are  further  investigated  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  363),  and  the  author  advances  many  arguments 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  inactive  state  cannot  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  film  of  oxide.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  different 
classes  of  chromium  compounds,  the  metal  may  exhibit  any  potential 
between  the  two  extreme  values ;  the  highest  value  corresponds  with 
the  active  state  in  which  chromium  gives  rise  to  the  lower  compounds. 
This  active  state  is  assumed  when  the  metal  is  placed  in  sulphuric, 
oxalic,  hydrofiuosilicic,  or  the  halogen  acids,  at  temperatures  which  are 
lower  the  more  concentrated  the  acid  ;  it  is  also  active  in  fused  halogen 
salts  or  in  their  boiling  solutions.  The  metal  becomes  inactive  when 
immersed  in  solutions  containing  free  chlorine  or  bromine,  or  in  strong 
oxidising  agents.  The  limiting  values,  however,  last  but  a  short  time 
after  removal  from  the  liquids,  the  metal  speedily  assuming  an 
intermediate  state ;  the  most  stable  active  state  is  that  produced  by 
fused  halogen  salts.  The  activity  is  also  lowered  in  all  cases  when  the 
metal  serves  as  an  anode  for  a  current  produced  either  externally  or 
internally,  and,  with  sufficiently  strong  currents,  chromic  acid  is  pro- 
duced, either  by  decomposition  of  water  by  anion  and  subsequent 
union  of  the  metal  and  oxygen,  or  by  the  intermediate  formation  of  a 
compound  of  the  anion  and  chromium.  When  the  metal  is  used  as  a 
eathode,  it  rapidly  assumes  the  active  state.  The  author  points  out 
that  Berzelius  and  Wohler  had  previously  observed  differences  in 
chromium  under  different  conditions.  L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  the  Addition  of  a  Bait  with  one  similar  Ion  on 
Electromotive  Force  and  Diffiision  Velocity.  By  Bichard 
Abboq  and  Emil  Boss  (Zeii.  physihd.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  545—555).— 
A  theoretical  investigation  of  the  above  question.  It  is  shown  that 
if  u  and  v  are  the  cation  and  anion  velocities,  the  addition  of  a 
salt  with  a  similar  cation  or  anion  causes  change  of  velocity  of  dif- 
fusion, tending  to  the  values  V,  (u  +  v)/2v  or  F.  (t*  +  v)/2u  respectively. 
In  acids,  the  cation  has  a  velocity  about  six  times  that  of  the  anion, 
whilst  in  bases  the  velocity  of  the  OH  anion  is  about  three  times  that 
of  the  cation.  The  velocity  of  diffusion  of  an  acid  or  of  a  base  hence  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  of  its  neutral  salts,  and  ex- 
periments are  recorded  in  verification  of  this.  Similarly,  owing  to  the 
slight  velocity  of  MnO^  and  CrO^  ions,  the  diffusion  of  potassium 
pemuuDganate  or  potassium  chromate  is  decreased  by  the  addition  of 
potassium  chloride.  The  increase  of  the  catalytic  action  of  an  acid 
caused  by  the  addition  of  its  salts  may  be  due  to  the  increased 
mobility  of  the  hydrogen  ion.  L.  M.  J. 

Molecular  Susceptibility  of  the  Baits  of  the  Bare  Earths. 
By  H.  DU  BoiB  and  Otto  Li»bknbcht  {Ber.,  1899, 33, 3344—3348).— 
In. determining  the  molecular  susceptibility  of  a  paramagnetic  salt* 
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the  substance  is  added  to  water  until  its  paramagnetism  just  counter- 
balances  the  diamagnetism  of  the  solvent ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
meniscus  of  a  portion  of  the  solution  contained  in  a  capillary 
tube  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  annular  electromagnet  remains 
stationary,  whereas  it  moves  backwards  or  forwards  if  the  solution  is 
either  para-  or  dia-magnetic.  The  molecular  susceptibility  of  the  salt 
is  then  calculated  from  the  equation  tm==  -  m,M„/Ma,x  where  m  is  the 
molecular  weight  of  salt,  My,/ Aft  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of 
water  and  salt  in  the  non-magnetic  solution,  and  x  the  specific  suscepti- 
bility of  water  at  18° ;  the  exact  value  of  this  constant  is  not  known, 
and  the  number  0*75  x  10*^^  is  employed  as  an  approximation ;  the 
results,  however,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  —iml^y  <uid  thia 
expression  is  independent  of  the  constant.  The  results  obtained  with 
the  salts  of  eight  of  the  rare  earths  are  tabulated  in  the  following 
manner: 

Atom.  wt.  Mol.  wt.       M^,  im. 

Salt,  RCl,.  (0=16).        wk  M^  "a?  u^ 

1.      Yttrium  chloride 890     196-35       1-41         276  000021 

«    /Cerium  „       1400     24635     13-197     3250  0  00243 

^'  \       „       bromide   „        37988       8-4398  3210  000240 

3.  Praseodymium  chloride.  140-4  246*75  1772  4370  0*00328 
.  /  Neodymium  „  .  1436  249-95  27-995  7000  0-00525 
*•  \  „  nitrate „        32972     20-98       6920  0-00519 

5.  Samarium  chloride  150        25635     60-52     15510  001164 

6.  Gadolinium    „         156        262*35  130*24     34170  0*02563 

7.  Erbium  „         166       272*35  179-59     48910  0*03668 

8.  Ytterbium      „         173        279*35     33  95       9480  0*00711 

These  figures  show  that  the  salts  investigated  are  derived  from  a 
well-defined  group  of  paramagnetic  elements,  corresponding  with  the 
group  chromium,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  In 
both  cases,  it  is  found  that  when  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights,  the  susceptibility  is  least  for  the  salt 
of  lowest  atomic  weight,  also  that  it  rises  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
falls  again.  In  the  chromium-Ksopper  group,  the  maximum  is  reached 
at  the  third  member  (iron)  ;  cobalt  is  more  paramagnetic  than  nickel, 
although  recent  atomic  weight  determinations  place  the  latter  nearer 
to  iron.  In  the  rare  earth  group,  the  maximum  is  reached  only  at 
the  seventh  stage  (erbium),  and  then  drops  suddenly  to  ytterbium ;  in 
this  group  the  increase  and  decrease  of  paramagnetism  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  ascending  order  of  the  atomic  weights. 

G.  T.  M. 

Change  of  Thermal  Conduotivity  during  Melting.  By 
Edmond  van  Aubel  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  563 — 564).— The 
results  of  Lees  {Phil,  Trana.,  1898,  191,  428)  have  shown  that  fusion 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  sudden  change  of  conductivity. 
In  the  case  of  water,  however,  the  conductivity  at  0°  is  0*072  and  in 
the  solid  state  between  -  21°  and  0^  about  0*30,  so  that,  most  prob- 
ably, a  sudden  change  occurs  during  the  melting  of  ice. 

L.  M.  J, 
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Influenoe  of  Pressure  on  the  Oritical  Temperature  of  Com- 
plete Mixture.  By  N.  J.  van  dbb  Lkb  {Proe»  K,  Akad,  Weientoh, 
Amaterdamy  1898,  1,  158—165). — For  two  liquids,  only  partly  soluble 
in  each  other,  there  exists  a  temperature  above  which  mixture  in  all 
proportions  is  possible.  The  influence  of  pressure  on  this  phenomenon 
has  been  investigated  for  mixtures  of  water  and  phenol,  the  critical 
temperature  of  complete  mixture  being  in  this  case  about  67°.  The 
mixture  to  be  investigated  was  contained  in  a  thick  glass  tube  of 
small  bore,  and  subjected  to  pressures  of  1 — 180  temperatures;  an 
electromagnetic  stirring  apparatus  secured  thorough  mixing  of  the 
components  in  the  tube.  By  means  of  a  thermostat,  in  which  ethyl 
alcohol  boiled  under  varying  pressures,  the  mixture  could  be  kept  at 
the  desired  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  complete  mixture  was  in  all  cases  found  to  rise 
slightly  with  increase  of  pressiu^ ;  thus,  in  a  case  where  34  per  cent, 
of  phenol  was  present,  the  temperature  of  complete  mixture  was  67 '6° 
under  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  and  68*1°  under  >  pressure  of  130 
atmospheres.  The  temperature  of  complete  mixture  was  highest  for 
the  composition  just  referred  to. 

Theoretical  considerations  point  to  the  curve  p—f{x),  connecting 
the  composition  and  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour  of  the  mixture, 
having  a  maximum  or  minimum  when  there  is  34  per  cent,  of  phenol 
present.  The  vapour  pressures  of  numerous  mixtures  of  water  and 
phenol  have  accordingly  been  determined  for  the  temperature  range 
71 — 90°.  The  composition  of  the  mixture  with  maximum  vapour 
pressure  for  any  given  temperature,  cannot  be  exactly  determined 
from  the  numbers  obtained,  but  it  is  close  to  34  per  cent,  of  phenol. 

J.  0.  P. 

Hydrate  of  Sodium  Dioxide  and  Prep€u*ation  of  Hydrogen 
Peroxide.  By  Eobebt  ds  Foborand  {Compt,  rend.,  1899,  129, 
1 246 --1 249).— The  heat  of  dissolution  of  the  hydrate  ^Sifi^fiUfi  is 
-  14'868  Cal. ;  its  heat  of  formation  from  sodium  dioxide  and  water  is 
34*081  Cal.,  and  from  the  dioxide  and  ice,  22*641  Cals.  These  values  in- 
dicate that  the  hydrate  is  possessed  of  considerable  stability,  and  on  this 
account  it  may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  peroxide ;  it 
famishes  a  strong  solution  of  this  compound  when  dissolved  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction  NajO  diss.  +  HjOj  diss. »  Na^O,  diss,  is 
accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  4*713  Cals.  For  the  solid  substances, 
the  stable  condition  is  Na^Oj,  for  27*755  Cals.  are  evolved  during  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  solid  Na^O;  in  solution,  the  stable 
condition  is  Na^O  +  0,  for  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  dissolved  NajO  is 
attended  by  an  absorption  of  heat  equal  to  -  16*987  Cals. 

G.  T.  M. 

Compound  Metallio  Badioles:  Mercury  Derivatives.  By 
Mabcbllin  p.  B.  Bkbthelot  {Compt.  rtmd.,  1899,  129,  918—920).— 
The  following  heats  of  combustion  and  formation  have  been  deter- 
mined ; 
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Combustion. 


At  coDBt  Yol.  At  const,  press.  Formation. 

Mercnrydimethjl  (liq.)  430*8  cal.        431*8  cal.  —36*2  cal. 

Mercurydiethyl  (liq.)   733*6     „         7350   „  -12-8    „ 

Mercurydiphenyi  (cryst.)  ...1563*8    „  1565-3   „  -88*5   „ 

T.  H.  P. 

Oompounds  of  Lithium  Chloride  with  Ethylamine.  By  J. 
BoNNEFOi  (Campt.  rend,,  1899,  129,  1257— 1259).— The  compound, 
LiClyNHjEfc,  produced  when  ethylamine  is  passed  over  lithium 
chloride  heated  above  70^,  is  a  white,  porous  substance  the  heat  of  dis- 
solution of  which  in  water  is  7*503  Cal.;  its  heat  of  formation  determined 
experimentally  is  13*834  Cal.,  the  value  calculated  by  Clapeyron's 
formula  being  13*717  Cal.  The  substance  closely  resembles  the  corre- 
sponding methylamine  and  ammonia  compounds  the  heats  of  formation 
of  which  are  respectively  13*820  and  11-842  Cals.  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  371 ; 
1899,  ii,  96).  The  compound  LiCi,22^H2£t  is  formed  at  temperatures 
between  58^  and  70°;  the  heat  of  dissolution  is  9*43  Cal.  and  the 
heat  of  formation  is  24*817  Cal.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  fixation  of 
the  second  molecule  of  the  amine  calculated  from  the  dissociation 
pressures  of  the  substance  by  Clapeyron's  formula  is  1 1  '09  Cal.  The 
compound  LiCl,3NH2Et  is  obtained  below  58%  and  even  when  the 
liquid  amine  was  employed  no  further  combination  took  place ;  the 
heat  of  dissolution  is  11*77  Cal.  and  the  heat  of  formation  35*387 
Cal.  The  heat  evolved  during  the  fixation  of  the  third  molecule  of 
the  amine  is  10*57  Cal.  determined  calori metrically,  and  10*503  Cal. 
calculated  by  Clapeyron's  formula  from  the  dissociation  pressures. 

G.  T.  M. 

Lactio  Acid.  By  Maboellin  P.  E.  Bebthelot  and  Mabosl 
Del^pinb  {Cofnpt.  rend.,  1899, 129,  920— 926).— Thermochemical  data 
for  silver  and  zinc  lactates  and  for  lactide  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Heat  of 
Heat  of  combustion  formation  solution. 

1  mol.  at         1  mol.  at  from 

1  gram,      const,  vol.     const,  press,    elements. 

C,H,0,Ag  1609*7  cal.     816-6    Cal.     816*6    Cal.    188*9    Cal.     -2*06  Cal. 

(C,H50,)jZn   ...    2592*1   „       640*16  „        640*16  „       866*46    „        +800   „ 
C,H40a    4642*8  „      8271     „        827*1     „         98*8      „        +2*10  „ 

The  heats  of  neutralisation  of  lactic  acid  are:  with  ^AggO,  4*1  Cal. ; 
with  JZnO  (hydrated),  -h9-95  Cal.;  and  with  ^ZnO  (anhyd.) 
+  9*3  Cal. 

These  numbers  give,  for  the  heat  of  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  its 
elements,  mean  values  of  163*2  Cal.  for  the  pure  liquid  acid  and 
164*3  Cal.  for  the  dissolved  acid.  T.  H.  P. 

.Heats  of  Fractional  Neutralisation  of  Carbonylhydroferro- 
oyanio  Aoid  compared  with  those  of  Hydroferrocyanic  Acid. 
By  Joseph  A.  Mullbb  (Comjpi.  rend.,  1899,  129,  962— 964).— Each 
addition  of  one-fourth  of  the  equivalent  quantity  of   potash  to  a 
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dilate  solution  of  a  gram-mol.  of  hjdroterrocyanic  acid  gives  a  heat 
development  of  almost  exactly  14  Cals.,  the  total  at  18*6^  being 
56*18  Cats.  Sensibly  the  same  number  of  Cals.  (14)  are  liberated 
when  carbonylhydroferrocyanic  acid  is  neutralised  by  thirds  in  dilate 
solution,  the  mean  total  heat  evolutions  being,  at  19*4°  with  potash, 
41*91  Cals.,  and  at  about  W  with  baryta,  42*29  Cals. 

Thus,  carbonylhydroferrocyanic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  and  the  re- 
placement of  HCN  in  the  molecule  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  the 
carbonyl  group  has  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  acidic  properties  of 
the  remaining  hydrogen  atoms.  T.  H.  P. 

Naroeina  By  £milb  Lbbot  {Campt.  rend.,  1899, 129, 1259—1261). 
— ^The  heat  of  hydration  of  narceine  is  6  Cal.  for  the  dihydrated 
form,  and,  in  addition,  3  CaL  are  evolved  when  this  is  converted  into 
the  trihydrate.  The  heat  of  combustion  is  2790*9  cal.  at  constant 
volume,  and  2792*2  caL  at  constant  pressure.  The  heat  of  formation 
of  the  anhydrous  base  is  302*2  Cal.,  that  of  the  dihydrate  being 
308*24  Cal.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  dihydrated  form  in 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  -  4*62  Cal.^  whilst  that  of  the  anhydrous 
base  is  1*68  Cal.  The  hydrochloride,  CjgHj^OgN.HCl,  crystallises,  with 
ZHfi,  from  a  solution  containing  excess  of  acid ;  the  heat  of  hydration 
of  the  salt  is  6*76  Cal.  with  water,  and  2*08  Cal.  with  ice,  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  anhydrous  salt  being  21*52  Cal.  The  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  the  potassium  derivative,  CogHj^O^NK,  is  16*7  Cal.,  the 
heat  evolved  on  adding  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkaloid  being  11*5  Cal. 

Narceine  is  the  least  basic  of  the  opium  alkaloids,  and,  like  narcotine, 
is  neutral  to  litmus ;  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  potassium  deri- 
vative indicates  a  distinctly  acidic  function,  the  substance  being 
intermediate  in  stability  between  the  acetates  or  benzoates  and  the 
phenoxidee.  G.  T.  M. 

Fractional  Dietillation  under  Beduoed  Pressure.  By  Giuseppi 
Oddo  {Gazzetta,  1899,  29,  ii,  355— 357).— The  apparatus  described 
consists  of  a  T-piece  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  condenser  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  which  is  slightly  greased  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
T-pieoe  being  rotated.  To  the  two  branches  of  the  latter  are  fitted 
two  receivers,  one  being  an  ordinary  flask,  and  the  other  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  which  is  also  in  connection  with  the  pump  used  for  exhaustion. 
After  the  first  fraction  has  been^collected  in  one  of  these  receivers,  the 
T-piece  is  turned  round  so  that  the  second  receiver  comes  into  use. 
If  more  than  two  fractions  are.  required,  to  each  branch  of  the  T-piece 
another  T-pieoe  is  fitted  by-  means  of  a  piece  of  greased  rubber  tubing ; 
in  this  way,  four  fractions  are  obtainable.  T.  H.  P. 

Determination  of  Freezing  Points  in  Dilute  Solutions.  By 
MsTBB  WiLDBBMANK  {ZeU.  phystkal.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  508— 526).— A 
consideration  of  the  errors  which  must  exist  in  thermometric  determina- 
tions of  freezing  points.  The  formation  of  ice  caps  and  nets  is  prob* 
ably  due  to  the  presence  of  variable  quantities  of  air  and^  organic 
compounds  in  the  water ;  these  impurities  also,  although  not  indicated 
by' the  conductivity,  may  occasion  variations  of  the  freesing  point,  to 
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the  (^xteni  of  a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree.  Ohanges  of  external  aik^ 
internal  pressure  may  also  cause  errors,  the  variation  of  the  observed 
freezing  point  with  the  author's  1/1000°  thermometer  being  about 
0*0003°  per  mm.  of  meroury*  For  accurate  work  also,  the  thermometer 
should  be  always  kept  at  a  temperature  approximately  equal  to  zero 
and  not  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  effect  of  variations  in  the 
external  temperature  is  also  considered,  but  a  more  subtle  source  of 
error  lies  in  the  existence  in  the  thermometer  of  rough  places  and  dead 
points,  which  the  mercury  is  unable  to  pass  when  cthe  actual  tempera- 
ture is  sufficiently  near.  Errors  are  also  introduced  owing  to  inaccura- 
cies of  calibration,  and  accuracy  is  hence  frequently  expected  beyond 
that  possible ;  for  example,  if  an  accuracy  of  0*0001°  is  required  with 
a  1/100°  thermometer,  then  the  calibration  should  be  performed  with  a 
mercury  thread  of  about  1  mm.  in  length.  Other  errors  not  due  to 
causes  inherent  in  the  method  are  also  considered,  and  the  author 
replies  briefly  to  criticisms  on  his  work* (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  i,  352, 
587).  '  L.  M.  J. 

Freezing  Points  of  Mixed  Crystals  of  Two  Compounds.  By 
H.iW.bBAKHUis  RoozEBOOM  (Zeit.  physikol.  Chem.,  1899, 30, 385—412). 
— A  theoretical  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  solidification  of 
mixed  crystals  under  various  conditions ;  the  following  types  are  con- 
sidered. A.  The  liquid  solidifies  to  a  continuous  series  of  mixed 
crystals ;  three  different  types  of  curves  are  obtained,  namely,  in  the 
cases  where  (1)  the  freezing  point  for  every  mixture  lies  between 
those  of  the  two  constituents,  (2)  a  maximum,  and  (3)  a  mimimum 
occurs.  Many  examples  of  the  first  case  have  been  examined  ;  of  the 
second,  no  case  has  been  completely  studied,  but  lead-thallium  mixtures 
are  probably  an  example,  while  the  third  type  is  exemplified  by 
mixtures  of  mercuric  bromide  and  iodide.  The  general  law  is  deduced 
that  in 'all  cases  the  liquid  phase  is  richer  than  the  solid  phase, 
in  that  constituent  which,  if  added,  causes  a  depression  of  the  freezing 
point.  B.  When  the  mixed  crystals  form  an  interrupted  series,  two 
more  types  of  curves  result ;  (4)  when  the  freezing  point  curve 
contains  a  transition  point  at  which  the  two  crystal  mixtures  occur 
together,  whilst  a  maximum  or  minimum  may  also  be  present— an 
example  of  this  type  has  been  found  in  mixtures  of  sodium  and  silver 
nitrates ;  (5)  an  eutectic  point  occurs  in  the  freezing  point  curve ; 
examples  are  mixtures  of  thallium  and  lead  nitrates  (Van  Eijk,  next 
page),  and  also  of  naphthalene  and  monochloroacetic  acid  (Cady, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  405).  When  two  different  classes  of  crystals 
result,  new  types  of  curves  are  obtained  closely  resembling  4  and  5, 
and  the  author  discusses  the  means  of  determining  the  type  of  curve 
indicated  by  experimental  determinations  of  the  freezing  point.  The 
accounts  of  the  experimental  realisation  of  the  various  types  mentioned 
in  the  paper  are  deferred.  L.  M.  J. 

Transition  Points  in  Mixed  Crsrstals.  By  H.  W.  Bakhuib 
HoozBBOOM  {Zeit.  phffiihal.  Ohem.,  1899,  30,  412— 429).— The  possible 
types  of  curves  for  the  transition  of  one  set  of  mixed  crystals  to 
another  are  considered ;  the  following  types  occur  :— (1)  A  continuous 
series  of  mixed  crystals,  a,  change  to  a  continuous  series,  fi ;  the 
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forms  of  canre  are  analogous  to  types  1, 2,  3  in  the  preceding  abstfucti 
a  oomplioation  being,  however,  introduced  when  only  one  component 
undergoes  a  transition ;  an  example  is  the  transition  of  mixtures  of 
mercuric  bromide  and  iodide.  (2)  A  continuous  series,  a,  change  to  a 
discontinuous  series,  fi ;  the  transition  curves  are  here  analogous  to 
types  4  and  5  of  the  freezing  point  curve,  an  example  is  probably 
the  mixture  of  azoxyanisole  and  azoxyphenetole  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii^ 
286)  ;  in  this  case  also,  transition  of  only  one  component  may  occur. 
(3)  The  mixed  crystals  form  in  the  a  state,  and  in  the  fi  state  a 
continuous  series ;  examples  are  the  systems  potassium  and  sodium 
nitrates,  and  sodium  and  silver  nitrates.  (4)  The  mixed  crystals 
form  discontinuous  series  in  both  states,  an  example  being  potassium 
and  thallium  nitrates  (following  abstract).  (5)  Isodimorphous  mixed 
crystals  change  into  a  continuous  or  (6)  an  interrupted  series  of 
mixed  crystals.  Further  types  may  occur  in  which  the  isodimorphous 
crystals  are  discontinuous,  but  these  are  not  considered.     L.  M.  J. 

Formation  and  Transition  of  Mixed  Orystcds  of  Potassium 
and  Thallimn  Nitrates.  By  G.  van  Eijk  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.^ 
1899,  30,  430 — 459). — ^The  melting  point  and  transition  curves  were 
completely  examined  in  the  case  of  mixed  crystals  of  the  above 
compounds.  The  melting  points  of  the  pure  compounds  are : 
potassium  nitrate  339^,  thallium  nitrate  206°,  and  an  eutectic  point 
occurs  at  182°,  the  mixture  containing  31  per  cent,  of  potassium 
nitrate  ;  the  law  stated  by  Roozeboom  (preceding  abstracts)  regarding 
the  composition  of  the  soUd  and  liquid  phases  was  verified.  During 
the  solidification  of  the  mass,  the  composition  of  the  liquid  phase 
changes  continuously  and  the  temperature  falls ;  if  the  freezing  is 
sufficiently  slow,  it  is  probable  that  the  composition  of  the  solid  would 
also  change,  pari  passu,  until  the  whole  mass  solidifies  at  a  final 
temperature  corresponding  with  that  at  which  the  solid  of  the  given 
composition  is  in  equilibrium  with  a  liquid  phase.  In  the  experiments, 
however,  the  solid  phase  was  not  found  to  change  sufficiently  rapidly, 
so  that  the  final  temperature  is  always  lower  than  that  deduced,  as 
above,  from  the  curves.  As  products  of  the  freezing,  a  continuous 
series  of  rhombohedra  were  obtained  to  20  per  cent.,  and  a  second 
continoous  series  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate ;  for 
intermediate  values,  a  conglomerate  of  the  mixed  crystals  is  obtained. 
The  transition  temperatures  were  obtained  by  both  thermometric  and 
dilatometric  methods,  as  well  as  by  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  crjTstals.  It  was  found  that  change  to  rhombic  crystals  occurs  at 
129°  for  potassiiun  nitrate,  and  at  144°  for  thallium  nitrate.  For  the 
mixed  crystals,  continuous  transition  curves  are  obtained  from  144°  to 
133°  on  the  thallium  side,  and  from  129°  to  108*5°  on  the  potassium 
side.  The  conglomerate  has,  however,  two  transition  temperatures, 
the  first  at  133°,  at  which  temperature  it  changes  to  a  mixture  of  rhom- 
bohedra and  rhombic  crystals,  and  the  second  at  108*5°,  where  the 
remaining  rhombohedra  change  to  the  rhombic  form.  Although  no 
transition  in  the  conglomerate  occurs  above  133°,  the  composition  of 
the  two  sets  of  mixed  crystals  changes  with  the  temperature,  the  per- 
centage of  potassium  nitrate  being  20  and  50  per  cent,  at  182°9  20  and 
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69  per  cent,  at  133°,  and  35  and  84  per  cent,  at  108*5^  This  system 
thus  forms  |a  complete  example  of  the  type  4  of  transition  carve 
deduced  by  Roozeboom  (preceding  abstracts).  L.  M.  J. 

Oryoscopio  BesearcheB  on  the  Constitution  of  Acid  Anudes. 
By  Eabl  Auwebs  [with  Max  DoHaii]  (Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1899,  30, 
529 — 544). — It  has  been  shown  that  amides  in  naphthalene  solution 
are  generally  cryoscopically  abnormal  (compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  476). 
The  constitution  may  be  either  R-NH-00-R'  or  RNIOR'-OH,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  abnormality  may  be  occasioned  by  the  hydroxyl 
group  and  the  behaviour  of  the  thioamides  should  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  thiophenols.  The  thiophenols  examined,  however,  were  found 
to  be  cryoscopically  normal,  and  the  thioamides  to  be  abnormal,  so  that 
the  constitution  R*NH*CS*R'  is  most  probable.  As,  however,  the 
abnormality  may  be  due  to  the  increased  acidity  of  the  thio-compounds, 
the  case  was  further  examined.  The  author  shows  that  in  general  a 
substituent  causes  a  decrease  of  abnormality  only  when  this  sub- 
stituent  and  the  group  causing  abnormality  are  attached  to  neigh- 
bouring carbon  atoms.  In  the  case  of  substituted  derivatives  of 
benzanilide,  it  was  found  that  the  compounds  from  ortho-substituted 
aniline  are  normal,  but  the  derivatives  of  the  ortho-substituted  benzoic 
acid  remain  abnormal,  and  hence  the  abnormality  is  caused  by  an  *NH 
group,  that  is,  the  previous  conclusions  are  confirmed.  Basic  amines 
are,  however,  normal,  although  piperidine  is  slightly  abnormal,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  abnormality  of  urethane  is  greatly  decreased  by  the 
entrance  of  a  phenyl  group.  L.  M.  J. 

Accurate  Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  of  Gases 
firom  their  Density.  By  Johannes  D.  van  deb  Waals  {Proc. 
K.  Akad.  Wetmach.  Amsterdam,  1898,  1,  198— 201).— The  molecular 
weight  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  the  normal  density  d^,  which  is 
equal  to  (^^/(l  +a)(l  —  S),  where  d^  is  the  density  found  at  0^  under  the 
pressure  p^,  and  a  and  b  are  the  constants  of  van  der  Waals'  equation. 
If  d^Q  be  the  density  found  at  another  temperature  T,  mathematical  dis- 
cussion leads  to  the  equation  rfnM'o=  1-0-001 645 7i/2l(277i/82'-l), 
where  Tk  is  the  critical  temperature  of  the  gas.  For  T>27Tk/S,  the 
correction  is  negative,  and  dn/d*Q  has  a  maximum  for  f  =  27^*/4. 

The  condition  for  the  observation  under  a  pressure  of  n/76,  without 
the  vapour  being  saturated,  is  that  T  must  not  fall  below  a  certain 
limit.  When  this  limit  is  put  at  ^i;/l'6,  the  normal  density  is  1  per 
cent,  smaller  than  the  value  given  by  experiment  J.  C.  P. 

True  Density  of  Chemical  Compound  and  its  Relation  to 
Composition  and  Constitution.  By  Innocbntius  I.  EANomriKOFr 
{Chm.  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  858—861 ;  from  J.  Buss.  Cham.  Soe.,  81, 
573 — 640). — According  to  the  theories  of  Clausius  and  Mosotti,  the 
ratio  fi,^  -  l/fi}  +  2,  where  fi  is  the  refractive  index,  is  the  ratio  ci  the 
actual  volume  of  the  molecules  to  the  total  volume ;  the  true  density 
is  hence  d(ji*  +  2lfi?-^l)^D,  and  the  value  of  this  constant  is  the 
same  for  liquid  and  gaseous  states.  The  value  being,  however,  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  refractive  index,  is  obviously  a  function  of 
wave*length  and  temperature,  and  may,  if  required,  be  corrected  for 
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ftn  inBnite  wave-length  and  for  zero  temperature  by  the  Oauchy 
dispersion  formula  and  the  expression  I>^  =>  Dq(1  +  M).  The  author, 
however,  employs  the  values  for  sodium  light  and  a  temperature  of 
from  10°  to  20°.  If  the  true  density  is  multiplied  by  the  molecular 
weighty  the  prodnct,  termed  the  **  molecular  density,"  but  of  which 
the  physical  interpretation  does  not  appear  evident,  is  found  to  be  an 
additive  function.  In  hydrocarbons,  it  is  given  by  the  ezpression 
39-7n  +  (2n  ±  m)H  -  4H  +  a-QH-  5*6H  -  5' ^BH  -  c-4H,  where  n  is  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  2n±m  that  of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  and  a, 
b,  h'y  and  e  the  number  of  closed  chains,  ethylenic  unions,  naphthaleno- 
ethylenic  unions,  and  acetylenic  unions  respectively  in  the  molecule, 
the  value  for  H  being  0*967.  It  is  stated  that  for  a  large  number  of 
compounds  the  values  so  calculated  are  in  accord  with  the  determina- 
tions. In  many  cases,  the  '' molecular  density"  may  be  a  useful 
criterion  of  constitution,  as  the  various  modes  of  union  have  very 
diverse  values,  and  various  examples  are  given.  L.  M.  J. 

Equation  of  Condition.  By  Max  Keinqanum  {Civem,  Centr., 
1889,  ii,  955  ;  from  Diss,  GoUingen), — ^Van  der  Waals'  equation  can 
be  regarded  only  as  an  approximation,  but  any  improvement  sug- 
gested must  still  necessitate  the  law  of  corresponding  states.  The 
author  suggests  the  equation  {p-^al^}l{{v-by/v^}  =  RT ;  this  con- 
tains no  more  constants  than  van  der  Waals'  expression  3  the  con- 
stants also  are  functions  of  the  molecular  weight,  and  apparent  and 
actual  molecular  volumes.  The  author  states  that  it  gives  results  in 
good  accord  with  previous  determinations,  notably,  those  of  Young 
on  isopentane,  and  the  validity  of  the  equation  is  proved  by  the  co- 
incidence of  the  isothermal s,  and  by  the  comparison  of  the  predicted 
and  found  vapour  pressure,  expansion  of  liquid  and  vapour,  and 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation.  The  equation  predicts  the  constant 
ratio  between  the  critical  and  actual  molecular  volumes  and  the  con- 
stant ratio  of  the  critical  density  to  the  theoretical  density  calculated 
for  a  perfect  gas,  whilst  the  deduced  temperature  coefficients  of 
internal  friction  are  also  in  agreement  with  the  experimental  results. 

L.  M.  J. 

Bqtiilibrimn  in  the  System,  Water —Phenol— Aniline.  By 
Fbahb  a.  H.  SoHBEiNSMAKnis  {ZeU,  phjfsikal.  Chem.,  4899,  30, 
460 — 480). — ^The  theoretical  aspects  of  such  an  equilibrium  system  are 
fully  considered  ;  in  it,  two  pairs  of  the  components  are  capable  of 
forming  two  liquid  layers  as  in  the  system,  water — alcohol — succino- 
nitrile  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  564),  but  the  case  is  now  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  compound  of  phenol  and  aniline.  In  such  a  case,  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  compound,  two  liquid  phases  may  result  in 
which  (1),  with  or  without  decomposition,  the  relative  concentrations  of 
the  two  components  of  the  compound  are  unchanged,  or  (2)  owing  to 
decomposition,  the  relative  concentrations  vary.  In  the  first  case,  only 
one  temperature  occtxrs  at  which  the  compound  and  the  two  liquid 
phases  can  exist  together,  but  in  the  second  a  series  of  temperatures 
occur,  that  is,  a  <'  transition  interval."  This  interesting  case  is  ob- 
served in  the  system  considered,  the  compound  of  phenol  and  aniline 
being  in  equilibrium  with  two  liquid  phases  between  the  temperatures 
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16*9^  and  17*2°.     The  various  theoretical  and  determined  equilibrium 
curves  and  isothermals  are  given  in  the  paper  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  739). 

L.  M.  J. 

False  Bqiiilibrium.  By  Max  Bodenstbin  (Zeit.  physikal,  Chem*^ 
1899,  30,  567 — '569). — A  reply  to  Dahem's  criticisms  of  the  author's 
results  (see  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  739).  L.  M.  J. 

Condition  of  Bubstances  Insoluble  in  Water  formed  in 
Q-elatin.  By  Cobnelis  A.  Lobry  de  Bruyn  (Proc.  K,  Akad.  Wetensch, 
Amsterdam^  1898, 1,  39 — 12). — ^The  exceptional  phenomenon  of  certain 
substances,  such  as  silicic  acid,  remaining  un precipitated  in  aqueous 
solution,  is  general  in  aqueous  gelatin  solution.  An  insoluble  com- 
pound formed  by  double  decomposition  in  aqueous  solution  generally 
remains  unprecipitated  when  the  same  substances  are  brought  together 
in  gelatin  solution,  although  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
double  decomposition  has  actually  taken  place.  Thus,  Cohen  has 
shown  that  when  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromide  are  mixed  in 
gelatin  solution,  the  resulting  conductivity  is  that  due  to  the  potassium 
nitrate,  and  not  that  due  to  the  two  electrolytes,  silver  nitrate  and 
potassium  bromide.  Further,  although  the  gelatin  solution  remains 
transparent,  it  takes  the  colour  of  the  product  formed  by  double  de- 
composition, as  in  the  cases  of  Prussian  blue  and  lead  iodide. 

Although  the  visible  precipitation  of  amorphous  substances  is  pre- 
vented by  gelatin,  crystalline,  insoluble  substances  separate  as  in 
aqueous  solution :  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  calcium  oxalate 
and  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  J.  C.  P. 

Genesis  of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory.  By  Heikbich  Debus 
(Zeit.  physikal,  Chem,,  1899,  30,  556— 562).— A  further  controversial 
paper  in  reply  to  KAhlbaum  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  740).  L.  M.  J. 

Some  Anomalies  in  Mendel6effs  System.  ByTHsoDOB  H. 
Behbens  {Proc,  K.  Akad.  Wetenach.  Amsterdam,  1898,  1,  148—151).— 
Ismorphism  is  not  to  be  rashly  used  as  a  guide  to  the  natural  position 
of  an  element,  for  the  evidence  is  often  conflicting.  Betgers,  who 
denies  isomorphism  between  tellurates  and  sulphates,  assigns  to 
tellurium  a  place  in  the  eighth  group  between  ruthenium  and  osmium, 
disregarding  the  analogy  between  hydrogen  telluride  and  sulphide,  and 
recognising  the  isomorphism  of  K^TgOI^  with  KjOsOl^  and  KjIrCig. 
But,  on  other  grounds,  tellurium  might  be  put  in  the  fourth  group, 
for  the  compounds  Cs^TeCl^  and  Cs^SnCi^  are  isomorphous,  and 
tellurium  dioxide  dissolves  in  potassium  hydrogen  oxalate,  forming 
crystals  like  those  of  potassium  zirconium  oxalate ;  further,  if  tellurium 
should  be  placed  between  ruthenium  and  osmium,  seventeen  new 
elements  would  have  to  be  looked  for  in  that  group. 

With  manganese,  there  is  a  similar  ambiguity.  The  isomorphism 
between  KMnO^  and  KCIO^  agrees  with  the  position  of  manganese 
in  the  seventh  group,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  K^MnO^  and  KjSO^ 
are  isomorphous,  and  experiments  made  with  manganese  tetrachloride 
point  to  an  analogy  between  manganese  and  tin.  J.  C.  P, 
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Relation  of  PhyBical  Properties  of  Elements  to  their 
Atomio  Weights.  By  W.  Sander  {Ghwn.  C&nir.,  1899,  ii,  956  ;  from 
JBledr.  ZeU.y  6,  133). — Curvea  are  given  in  the  original  paper  from 
which  the  author  deduces  that  the  coefficients  of  linear  expansion, 
migration  velocities  of  ions,  electrical  conductivity,  and  electrolytic 
potential  of  metals  are  periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights. 

L.  M.  J. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Nitrosyl  Chloride  and  its  Compounds.  By  W.  J.  van  Heteken 
(ZeiL  anorg.  Chem.,  1899,  22,  277— 278).— Nitrosyl  chloride,  when 
cooled  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  solidifies  in 
blood-red  crystals  which  melt  at  -  65°.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  liquid  chlorine,  and  a  mixture  in  the  proportions  required  by 
the  formula  NOCI3  does  not  crystallise  at  -80°.  The  compound, 
SnCl^,2N0Cl,  prepared  by  treating  stannic  chloride  with  nitrosyl 
chloride  and  distilling  off  the  excess,  melts  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°. 
The  compound  2SbClg,5NOCi  melts  in  a  sealed  tube  at  180°,  and  the 
compound  Fe201fi,2NOOl  at  116°  E.  0.  R. 

The  Lower  Oxides  of  Phosphorus.  By  August  Michablis  and 
M.  P1T8CH  {Annaieny  1899,  310,  45—74.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
286). — Phosphorus  suboxide,  P^O,  first  obtained  by  Le  Verrier,  is  pre- 
cipitated on  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  alcoholic 
potash  diluted  with  water;  it  is  also  formed  on  withdrawing  the 
elements  of  water  from  hypophosphorous  acid  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydrida  It  is  an  orange-red  powder  of  sp.  gr.  1*9123  at  26°,  but  the 
colour  depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  division,  being  sometimes  pale 
yellow.  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  almost  odourless,  but  a  trace  of 
moisture  imparts  to  it  the  odour  of  phosphine ;  in  the  former  condition, 
also,  it  may  be  heated  in  air  to  a  comparatively  high  temperatui*e 
without  becoming  ignited,  but  when  moist  it  burns  readily  after  being 
heated  at  90°  during  several  hours.  If  dried  and  heated  in  an 
indifferent  gas,  phosphorus  distils  over,  leaving  phosphoric  oxide. 
Chlorine  converts  the  dried  oxide  into  phosphorus  oxychloride  and 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  damp  substance  being  oxidised  to  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite and  of  warmed  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  becoming  reduced  to 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  ignites  the  substance, 
which  is  indifferent  towards  hydrochloric  acid.  Many  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated by  it  from  solutions  of  their  salts  either  in  metallic  form,  or  as 
phosphorus  compounds.  A  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
in  aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  phosphorus  suboxide,  forming  a  deep  red 
solution  which  transmits  only  light  between  the  C  and  D  lines  of  the 
spectrum  ;  when  warmed,  or  on  standing  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
this  solution  evolves  hydrogen  and  phosphine,  sodium  hypophosphite 
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remaining  [diasolved.  The  Qxide  is  coloured  brown  by  ammonia,  bat 
the  latter  is  removed  on  exposure  to  air,  and  the  substance  regains  ite 
orange-red  hue. 

The  result  of  the  authors'  investigation  is  to  show  that  phosphorus 
suboxide  is  the  only  lower  oxide  of  phosphorus  existing  at  present^ 
those  of  Gautier,  Besson,  and  Franke  being  merely  Le  Yerrier's  com- 
pound in  an  unpurified  condition.  An  examination  of  these  supposed 
oxides  has  been  made,  and  is  described  in  the  paper,  which  gives  details 
of  the  analytical  methods  employed  [compare  Chapman  and  Lidbury, 
Trans.,  1899,  75,  973].  M.  O.  F. 

A  General  Property  of  Phosphorous  Acid.  By  Ludwig  Vaniko 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  930;  from  Pharm,  Centr,-H,  40,  637—668).— 
When  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  10  grams 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  several  grams  of 
phosphorous  acid,  only  a  faint  turbidity  is  produced,  and  this  disappears 
on  further  addition  of  the  alkali.  Under  similar  conditions,  salts  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  (ferrous  or  ferric)  also 
form  clear,  alkaline  solutions.  This  property,  however,  is  limited  to 
those  metals  which  form  hydroxides,  precipitates  being  formed  in  the 
case  of  salts  of  such  metals  as  silver  or  mercury  (mercurous  or 
mercuric).  These  alkaline  solutions  do  not  usually  form  pre- 
cipitates with  sodium  carbonate,  but  often  give]  remarkable  re- 
actions with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphide.  The  alkaline 
solution  of  a  manganese  salt  is  not  at  first  attacked  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  a  similar  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  also  resists  the  action 
of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  copper  sulphate  solution  is  not  acted  on 
by  sodium  carbonate  or  ammonium  thiocyanate,  but  is  reduced  by  a 
trace  of  dextrose.  Although  satisfactory  results  have  not  beeu 
obtained  by  analysis,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
arsenious  acid,  salts  such  as  CuHPOg  are  formed,  and  that  these  then 
combine  with  sodium  phosphate  to  form  double  salts.         E.  W.  W. 

Pluorohyperborates.  By  Petr  6.  Melikopp  and  S.  Lord- 
KiPANiDZB  {B&r.,  1899,  32, 3349—3364.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  219 
and  292). — PotasHvm  fluorohyperhoraU,  K^B^F^Oj^  +  HgO,  produced 
by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  fluoroborate,  2KF,B^03, 
with  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  separates  on 
the  addition  of  alcohol  as  a  viscous  mass  which  becomes  crystalline  on 
stirring ;  the  substance  is  redissolved  in  water  aod  the  process  re^ 
peated,  the  salt  being  finally  obtained  in  rhombic  prisms.  The  foUow- 
ingconstitution,OK-BF'0-0-BF-0'OK,OK'0-BF-0*0-BF-0-OK,HjO, 
is  assigned  to  the  compound.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  slowly  evolves  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  this 
decomposition  being  accelerated  by  warming  j  the  silver  salt  is  pro^ 
duced  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  the  solution  ; 
it  is  unstable,  and  blackens  owing  to  the  separation  of  metallic  silver, 
oxygen  being  simultaneously  evolved.  The  dry  potassium  salt  is 
moderately  stable  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  liberates  hydrogen  peroxide, 
whilst  the  concentrated  acid  evolves  ozonised  oxygen.  This  salt  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  potassium 
orthofluoroborate,  BF(0K)2.  G.  T,  M. 
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Fhiorohyperborates.  By  Pstb  G.  Mslikoff  and  S.  Lord- 
KIPAKID2B  (Ber.f  1899, 32,  3510 — 3512.  Compare  preceding  abstract). 
— ^The  pakuHum  salt,  K^B-F^O.  +  H^O,  to  which  the  structure 

0,(BP-0-OK)-  +  H.O 
is  assigned,  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  hydrogen  peroxide  solution 
as  a  crystalline  powder.  The  ammonium  salt^  Am^B^FgO^  +  3H0, 
prepared  by  adding  hydrogen  peroxide,  ammonia,  and  alcohol  to  a 
solution  of  boric  acid  and  ammonium  fluoride,  is  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  and  is  moderately  stable;  the  aqueous  solution  decomposes 
giadually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  rapidly  on  warming. 

T.  M.  L. 

Explosion  of  Potassium  Ohlorate.  By  Mabcxllin  P.  E.  Beb- 
rmaAyL{Compi.,  rend.,  1899, 129, 926--929).— Although  the decomposi* 
tion  of  potassium  chlorate  into  the  chloride  and  oxygen  is  an  exothermic 
reaction,  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  explosive,  since  it  does  not  detonate 
when  gradually  heated.  If,  however,  the  melted  chlorate  be  allowed 
to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness,  a  sharp  and 
rather  prolonged  explosion  occurs  as  each  drop  comes  into  contact  with 
the  hot  tube,  a  white  smoke  of  potassium  chloride  being  simultane- 
ously formed.  T.  H.  P. 

Add  lodates  Containing  Fluorine,  and  CsBsium  Fluoroper- 
iodate.  By  Rudolph  F.  Wbinland  and  O.  KdPPBN  (Zeit.  anorg,  Chm/h.^ 
1899,  22,  256 — 265). — CcBsitm  hydrogen  tetrqfluoroiodate, 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  csesium  hydrogen  iodate,  csesium  dihydrogen 
iodate,  or  csBsium  dihydrogen  iodate  with  2  mols.  iodic  acid  in  20—60 
per  cent,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  also  in  smaller  quantities  from  a  solu- 
tion of  csesium  iodate  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  40 — 60 
per  cent,  hydrofluoric  acid  in  thick,  six-sided  plates,  or  aggregates  of 
thin  plates,  effloresces  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves 
slowly  in  water,  yielding  a  strongly  hydrofluoric  acid  solution. 

Eubidium  hydrogen  telrtifluoroiodaU,  with  21^0,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving rubidium  fluoride  (1  mol.)  and  iodic  acid  (2  mols.)  in  hydro- 
fluoric add  of  at  least  40  per  cent.  It  crystallises  in  plates,  and  is 
very  eaaUy  converted  into  rubidium  difluoroiodate. 

Ccm%imfluoroperiod<Ue,  2CBlO^,SH.¥-^lIfif  obtained  by  dissolving 
cnsium  periodate  in  warm  60  per  cent,  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallises 
in  colourless,  lustrous  prisms,  effloresces  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  water.  E.  C.  R. 

Beversible  Reaction  between  Hydrogen  Chloride  and  Silver. 
By  JouNiAUX  {Compi.  rend.,  1899, 129,  883^886.  Compare  Abstr., 
1879,  589). — ^The  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride  formed  when  silver 
ehloride  and  hydrogen  are  heated  together  increases  with  the  time 
of  heating,  and  reaches  a  limit  which  is  dependent  on  the  temperature 
to  which  the  reacting  substances  are  heated.  At  a  temperature  of 
850°,  equilibrium  is  established  when  the  residual  gas  contains 
75*85  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  is  attained  after  heating 
for  5  weeks,  whilst  at  600°  the  limit  is  reached  after  heating  for 
I  hour,  and  the  residual  ms  contains  92*80  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
fihloridie.    The  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  silver  is  also  limited  and 
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varies  with  the  temperature.  At  490^  6S0^,  and  600^  equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  residual  gas  contains  94*10,  92'95,  and  92*80  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  respectively.  The  limit  at  which  equilibrium 
is  established  is  practically  independent  of  the  amount  of  surface  of 
silver  chloride  exposed,  and  for  temperatures  above  the  melting  point 
of  silver  chloride  this  limit  is  quite  independent  of  mass. 

H.  B.  Lb  S. 

Beoiprocal  Displaoement  of  Metalfi.  By  Albert  Colson 
{Campt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  825— 827).— Experiments  with  silver  and 
mercurous  chloride,  and  silver  and  mercuric  sulphide  in  sealed 
vacuous  tubes  between  150^  and  300%  show  that  the  direct  displace- 
ment of  silver  by  mercury  is,  under  some  conditions,  a  reversible 
reaction,  limited  by  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  vapour,  just  as 
heterogeneous  dissociation  is  limited  by  a  gaseous  pressure. 

Experiments  with  copper  and  cadmium  sulphide  or  oxide  gave 
similar,  but  less  definite,  results  owing  to  the  partial  direct  dissocia- 
tion of  the  two  cadmium  compounds  below  600°.  Thin  films  of 
cadmium  formed  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  cool  parts  of 
the  tube  were  violet-blue  by  transmitted  light.  C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  Monocaloium  Phosphate.  By  L.  L6ok  A. 
Pbonieb  and  Adolphe  Jouve  {J.  Fharm,,  1899,  [vi],  10, 529 — 530). — 
If  a  mixture  of  dicalcium  phosphate,  Cek^p^lPO^)^  and  orthophosphoric 
acid  in  the  proportions  to  form  monocalcium  phosphate,  CaH^(P04)2, 
is  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  and  the  solution  rapidly 
evaporated,  a  deposit  of  dicalcium  phosphate,  sometimes  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  monocalcium  salt,  is  obtained ;  whereas,  if  the  liquid  is 
subjected  to  prolonged  boiling,  only  hydrated  monocalcium  phosphate 
is  formed.  From  these  results,  it  is  concluded  that  the  formation  of 
the  more  stable  hydrated  monocalcium  phosphate  from  the  anhydrous 
salt  is  only  slowly  effected,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  pure  anhydrous  salt  only  is  precipitated  when  alcohol  is  added 
to  the  freshly  prepared  solution.  N.  L. 

Change  of  Volume  during  the  Hardening  of  Hydraulic 
Oemente.  By  Henei  Le  Ohatblieb  (Compt  rend,,  1899,  129, 
1232 — 1234). — ^The  author's  experiments  indicate  that  the  apparent 
expansion  of  mortars  and  cements  during  hydration  is  due  to  the 
rehttive  displacement  of  the  solid  particles,  and  that  in  reality  this 
action  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  diminution  in  volume. 

O.  T.  M. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Fluoride  and  Fluorine  on  Glaas.  By 
Henbi  Moissan  (Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  799— 804).~Hydrogen 
fluoride,  produced  by  heating  carefully  dried  potassium  hydrogen 
fluoride,  acts  at  once  on  very  carefully  dried  glass  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Craseous  flaorine  obtained  by  electrolysis,  and  deprived 
as  far  as  possible  of  hydrogen  fluoride  by  passing  it  over  sodium 
fluoride,  acts  on  glass,  but  if  hydrogen  fluoride  is  completely  removed 
by  subjecting  the  fluorine  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  air,  or  by 
passing  the  gas  over  dry  sodium  fluoride  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  the  flaorine  no  longer  acts  on  glass, 
even  at  100°,  provided  that  it  is  dry  and  the  surface  is  free  fronj 
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organic  matter.    If  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  liquid  fluorine  can 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  sealed  glass  bulbs  or  tubes. 

The  author  points  out  that  glass  may  retain  its  polish  even  when 
acted  on  by  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  that  phosphoric  oxide  cannot 
be  used  for  drying  hydrogen  fluoride,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
phosphorus  ozyfluoride  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  C.  H.  £. 

Activity  of  Mang^aneee  in  Promoting  the  Phosphorescence 
of  Strontium  Sulphide.  By  Josi^  R.  Moubblo  {CampL  rend,,  1899, 
199,  1236—1238.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  97,  98,  366,  420,  and 
484). — ^The  paper  contains  details  of  the  preparation  of  phos- 
phorescent strontium  sulphide  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on 
strontium  carbonate  or  sulphate  at  a  red  heat  in  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  manganous  sulphate,  sodium  chlorideand  sodium  carbonate. 
The  effect  of  the  manganous  sulphate  on  the  strontium  sulphide  is  similar 
to  that  of  manganous  carbonate  or  basic  biEunuth  nitrate ;  the  phos- 
phorescence becomes  more  intense,  lasts  longer,  and  is  attained  after 
a  shorter  exposure  to  diffused  daylight.  When  due  to  manganese,  the 
phosphorescence  has  a  yellowish-green  colour,  whilst  that  produced  by 
bismuth  is  bluish-green.  G.  T.  M. 

Bfifect  of  various  Solvents  on  the  Allotropic  Change  of 
Mercuric  Iodide.  By  J.  H.  Kastle  and  Maby  £.  Olabk  {Amer. 
Chmn.  ./:,  1899,  22,  473 — 484).— The  authors  have  studied  the 
behaviour  of  mercuric  iodide  when  dissolved  in  the  following  liquids 
at  their  boiling  point:  ethyl  bromide,  propyl  chloride,  acetone, 
ethylidene  chloride,  ethyl  iodide,  ethyl  acetate,  alcohol,  isopropyl 
bromide,  benzene,  allyl  alcohol,  toluene,  propionitrile,  ethyl 
butyrate,  isobutyrate  and  propionate,  benzoic  acid,  phenol,  benzo- 
nitrile,  oil  of  winter  green,  propyl  bromide,  ^-cumene,  naphthalene 
and  phenyl  salicylate ;  with  all  these  solvents,  except  isobutyl  bromide 
and  propyl  chloride,  yellow  solutions  were  obtained,  and  in  all  cases, 
without  exception,  yellow  crystals  separated  on  cooling  \  the  pink 
colour  of  the  solutions  obtained  with  isobutyl  bromide  and  propyl 
chloride  appears  to  be  due,  not  to  the  red  modification  of  mercuric 
iodide,  but  <'  to  the  formation  of  unstable  alkyl  iodides."  The  fact  that 
only  yellow  solutions  are  obtained  on  dissolving  the  red  iodide  in  the 
various  solvents  and  that  the  yellow  modification  alone  separates 
from  these,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  transition  temperature  (128°) 
of  mercuric  iodide  is  lowered  by  the  solvents  dealt  with,  especially  by 
those  boiling  at  a  low  temperature.  The  question  whether  red 
mercuric  iodide  is  insoluble  in  the  solvents  named,  and  only  dissolves 
by  being  converted  into  the  yellow  modification,  is  discussed  at  some 
length.  It  is  significant  that  the  red  modification  is  not  obtained, 
but  only  crystals  of  the  yellow  variety,  on  adding  a  red  crystal  to  the 
yellow  solutions.  W.  A  D. 

Transformation  Temperature  of  the  Quadratic  and  Ortho- 
rhombic  Forms  of  Mercuric  Iodide.  By  Diisia^  Gbbnsz  {CampU 
rmui.,  1899,  129,  1234— 1236).— Yellow  mercuric  iodide  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  the  red  variety 
persists  at  temperatures  above  that  at  which  transformation  is  possible ; 
the  former  state  of  the  iodide  is  termed  <<  crystalline  superfusion/' 
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and  the  latter  ''crystalline  superheating."  On  acconnt  of  these 
retardations,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  transformation  temperature 
with  exactness.  When  alternate  layers  of  the  two  forms,  placed  in 
contact  with  each  other,  are  maintained  at  the  same  temperature,  it  is 
found  that  at  127°  the  zones  of  yellow  iodide  slowly  encroach  on  the 
red  variety,  whilst  at  125°  this  modification  gradually  displaces  the 
other.  The  transformation  temperature  is  therefore  126°  and  is  the 
same  whether  the  crystals  are  heated  under  atmospheric  pressure  or 
in  a  vacuum.  G.  T.  M 

Dissooiation  by  Water  of  Ammoniuzn  and  Potassium 
Mercuriodides.  By  Maubice  FRANgois  (Camp^.  rend.,  1899,  129, 
959—962.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  597).— In  the  presence  of 
relatively  large  quantities  of  water,  these  salts  suffer  complete  de- 
composition into  the  constituent  iodides,  part  of  the  mercuric  iodide 
being  precipitated  and  the  rest  forming  a  saturated  solution  in  the 
alkali  iodide  solution.  By  treatment  of  the  mercuriodtdes  with  small 
quantities  of  water,  as  also  by  acting  on  excess  of  mercuric  iodide  with 
solutions  of  the  alkali  iodides,  it  is  found  that  the  decomposition  is 
limited  and  reversible,  and  obeys  the  laws  of  dissociation  of  salts  by 
water ;  when  equilibrium  is  attained,  the  liquid  contains  a  quantity  of 
free  ammonium  or  potassium  iodide,  which  is  constant  for  a  given 
temperature.  T.  H.  P. 

Preparation  of  Sulphur,  Ohlorine,  and  Bromine  Compounds 
of  the  Cerite  Metals.  By  Wilhelm  Mtjthicann  and  L.  StOtzel 
(iSer.,  1899,  32,  3413— 3419).— Didier's  method  of  preparing  cerium 
and  lanthanum  sulphides,  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  over  the 
heated  oxides  (Abstr.,  1885,  955),  does  not  give  satisfactory  results 
unless  the  oxide  is  very  finely  powdered;  the  pure  sulphides  can, 
however,  be  readily  obtained  if  the  anhydrous  sulphates  are  used. 
The  cerium  sulphide  is  brownish-black  to  black,  lanthanum  sulphide 
is  pure  yellow,  neodymium  sulphide  is  olive-green,  and  praseodymium 
sulphide  is  chocolate-coloured.  They  are  fairly  stable  in  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  are  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  water 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (lanthanum  sulphide  the  most 
readily),  and  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  acids ;  the  four  sulphides  ignite 
readily  below  a  red-heat  and  bum  to  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate, 
and  cerium  sulphide  when  finely  divided  ignites  spontaneously  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  Mosander's  greenish  cerium  oxysulphide  and 
golden-yellow,  crystalline  sulphide  could  not  be  prepared.  The  densi- 
ties are  La  jSg,  4-9108 ;  OegvSj,  5-020 ;  PrgSj.  5*042  ;  Nd^Sg,  5-179  at  11^ 
increasing  with  the  atomic  weight. 

The  chlorides  are  prepared  by  first  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  over 
the  dry  sulphates,  then  carbon  dioxide  and  dry  hydrogen  chloride. 
Cerium  and  lanthanum  chlorides  are  pure  white,  crystalline  masses, 
neodymium  chloride  is  rose-coloured,  and  praseodymium  is  green.  They 
readUy  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  dissolve  with  hissing  in  water 
to  a  clear  solution,  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  are  readily  fusible,  bat 
only  volatilise  with  great  difficulty.  For  pr^aring  large  quantities 
of  chloride  containing  a  trace  of  oxide,  the  best  method  is  by  evapora* 
tion  and  ignition  of  the  ammonium  double  chloride* 
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By  passing  hydrogen  bromide  over  the  salphide,  cerium  bromide, 
CeBr.,  was  obtained  as  a  snow-white,  crystalline,  soluble  powder,  which 
teadilj  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air.  T.  M.  L. 

Specific  Oxavity  of  Yttrium,  Zirconium,  and  Erbium.  By 
StKFAK  Mbtsb  {Manatsh.,  1899,  20,  793— 796).— Investigations  of 
magnetic  susceptibility  have  shown  that  the  paramagnetic  element 
yttrium  occupies  a  position  in  the  periodic  system  among  a  number 
of  diamagnetic  elements,  and  this  peculiarity  has  led  the  author  to 
determine  some  other  characteristic  constant.  The  specific  gravity 
of  yttrium  powder  was  measured  in  a  volumenometer,  the  powder 
being  contained  in  a  small  tube  connected  through  a  ground  stopper 
with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  The  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be 
3 '80  at  15® ;  with  the  atomic  weight  89,  the  atomic  volume  is  thus 
23*6,  a  value  corresponding  with  the  position  already  assigned  to 
yttrium  in  the  periodic  system.  The  abnormal  magnetic  behaviour 
of  this  element  is  therefore  probably  due  to  an  admixture  of  some 
known  or  unknown  element ;  if  the  presence  of  the  new  element  vic- 
torium  in  yttrium  should  be  confirmed,  the  former  must  be  strongly 
paramagnetic. 

The  specific  gravity  of  zirconium  has  been  found  to  be  4*08,  and 
that  of  erbium  4*77  at  15"^.  J.  C.  P. 

Direct  Combination  of  Aluminium  and  Nitrog^en  in  the 
Bleotrio  Arc.  By  Lso  Abons  {Chem,  Cmbr.y  1899,  ii,  643 ;  from 
yiUwrw.  Rundaeh.f  14^  453 — 454). — When  an  electric  arc  is  produced 
between  electrodes  of  platinum,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  or  cobalt 
in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  coated 
with  a  film  which  probably  consists  of  nitride.  In  the  case  of  alu- 
miniuni,  considerable  quantities  of  the  greyish-black  nitride  are 
formed.  This  nitride  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  treated  with 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  yields  ammonia.  When  silver  electrodes 
are  used,  the  appearance  of  the  silver  changes,  but  there  is  apparently 
no  formation  of  nitride.  The  analogy  between  the  production  of 
nitrides  and  that  of  acetylene  by  means  of  the  arc,  and  the  importance 
of  utilising  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  are  pointed  out. 

B.  W.  W. 

Double  Salts  of  Ferric  and  Aluminium  Fluorides  with 
Fluorides  of  Bivalent  Metals.  By  Bubolph  F.  Weinland  and 
O.  KOppsn  {Mi.  anarg.  Chem.,  1899,  22,  266— 276).— These  salts  are 
prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  aluminium  or  ferric  hydroxide  in 
dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  or  hydroxide 
of  the  bivalent  metal  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature  over  lime.  An 
excess  of  one  of  the  constituents  and  the  amount  of  hydrofluoric  acid 

g resent  are  immaterial.     The  salts  can  be  recrystallised  from  dilute 
ydrofluoric  acid. 

Fefrieferrinujlwfridet  FeF,,FeP2  +  7H,0,  forms  yellow,  rhomboidal 
erystali  and  does  not  effloresce  over  sulphuric  acid.  Fmrie  nickel 
JUumde,  FeFj,NiFj  +  7H,0,  separates  in  small,  bright  green  crystals, 
ferric  eabaUmMride  in  rose-coloured  crystals,  and  frnrrio  wine  Jluoride 
in  very  smalii  faintly  red  crystals. 
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Aluminium  fev^aus  fluoride,  AlFg^FeFj  +  THjO,  forms  small,  greenisli' 
white,  rhomboidal  crystals,  does  not  oxidise  on  exposure  to  the  air 
or  effloresce  when  placed  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  corresponding 
nichd  salt  separates  in  green  crystals,  the  echcdt  salt  in  reddish- white 
crystals,  and  the  «inc  salt  in  colourless  crystals. 

Aluminium  fluoride  combines  with  copper  fluoride  to  form  three  double 
salts.  The  salt,  AlFs,20uF2  +  IIH^O,  obtained  from  solutions  con- 
taining 1  mol.  aluminium  fluoride  to  2  or  more  mols.  copper  fluoride, 
crystallises  in  spherical  aggregates  of  blue  leaflets  and  does  not 
effloresce  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt,  2  AlFs,3CuF2  +  ISH^O,  crystal- 
lises in  deep  blue  prisms  resembling  feldspar  from  solutions  containing 
2  mols.  aluminium  fluoride  to  3  mols.  copper  fluoride  in  the  presence 
of  only  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  much  acid  is  present, 
the  saU,  AlFgyCuF^yHF  +  8H,0,  is  formed  ;  this  crystallises  in  large, 
blue  rhombohedra  from  solutions  containing  1  mol.  aluminium  fluoride 
to  1  mol.  or  less  of  copper  fluoride  and  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  effloresces  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  with  evolution  of  water 
and  hydrofluoric  acid.  E.  0.  B. 

Aotion  of  Nitrio  Oxide  on  Ohromyl  Diohloride.  By  Victor 
Thomas  (Compi.  rend.,  1899,  129,  828— 831).— Nitric  oxide  acts 
violently  on  chromyl  dichloride  with  abundant  formation  of  higher 
nitrogen  oxides.  If  the  chromium  compound  is  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
the  solid  product  is  at  first  white,  but  afterwards  becomes  brown ;  it 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  organic  solvents,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
water  'With  liberation  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  production  of  a  black 
solution  containing  chromic  oxide,  chromic  acid,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen 
oxides.  This  solid  product  has  the  composition  Or50L07,2N02  ;  when 
heated,  it  yields  chromic  oxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  chlorine,  and  when 
treated  with  reducing  agents  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia. 
Chromium,  like  tin,  bismuth,  and  iron,  can  evidently  form  compounds 
containing  the  NOj  group,  which  are  stable  even  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  are  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

C.  H.  B. 

Molybdenum  Disulphide.  By  Mabcbl  Quichabd  {Compi.  rend., 
1899, 129, 1239— 1242).— Crystalline  molybdenum  disulphide  is  readily 
prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate,  sulphur,  and 
molybdenum  dioxide  or  ammonium  molybdate  in  the  Perrot  furnace. 
The  amorphous  sulphide  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
molybdate  and  sulphur  in  an  earthenware  crucible  surrounded  by 
lampblack,  the  operation  being  repeated  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
oxygen  from  the  product.  The  sulphide  is  not  attacked  by  solutions 
of  sulphur  in  alkiJine  hydrosulphides  or  sulphur  chloride,  and  phos- 
phorus is  without  action  on  it  even  at  high  temperatures.  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  is  directly  reduced  to  the  metal 
without  forming  a  lower  sulphide.  Although  native  molybdenite  loses 
the  whole  of  its  sulphur  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  it 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  product  to  isolate  an  intermediate 
sesquisulphide.  G.  T.  M. 

Molybdenum  Silicide.  By  ^mili  Yigouboux  {Compi.  rend.,  1899| 
129,  1238— 1239).— i/b/y6c20num  nlicide,  Mo^Si,,  resembles  tungsten 
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dlicide  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  194),  and  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  by 
heating,  in  a  carbon  cnicible  in  the  electric  furnace,  a  mixture  of 
crystallised  silicon  and  the  molybdenum  oxides  obtained  by  calcining 
anunonium  molybdate;  the  crystalline  product  is  disintegrated  by 
electrolysis  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  of  crystalline  silicides 
is  treated  successively  with  aqua  regia,  caustic  potash,  and  hydrofluoric 
acid ;  the  removal  of  carbon  silicide  is  effected  by  means  of  cadmium 
tungBtate  solution,  and  the  residue  consists  of  molybdenum  silicide 
mixed  with  more  or  less  iron  silicide.  When  heated  in  chlorine  at 
300°,  molybdenum  silicide  becomes  ignited,  silicon  tetrachloride  and 
molybdenum  perchloride  being  produced.  G.  T.  M. 

Complex  Inorganio  Aoids.  VIII.  Arsenodaodecitungstio 
Acid  and  Arsenolateotungstic  Acid.  By  Fbiedbich  Kehbmakk 
and  R  BOttimakn  (Zeit.  anarg,  Chem.,  1899,  285— 296).--ilmmontMfii 
armwduodeeUwigstate,  S{lSB^^)^0,Asfi^MW0^-¥l2B^fi,  obtained  by 
adding  arsenic  acid  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
tungstate,  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  and  ammonium 
chloride,  and  heating  to  boiling,  is  a  snow-white,  crystalline 
powder  resembling  the  analogous  phosphorus  compound.  A  solution 
of  the  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  aqua  regia,  but 
decomposes  on  evaporation.  When  boiled  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  it  is  converted  into  the  22-acid  and  on  adding 
barium  chloride  to  the  solution  the  barium  acUt,  7BaO,A8205,22WOs, 
separates  in  small,  lustrous  octahedra. 

Ammonium  arsenoluteotungstate,  3(NH4)20,As205,18W08+  UH^O, 
obtained  by  heating  sodium  tungstate  with  a  syrupy  solution  of 
arsenic  acid  and  precipitating  with  solid  ammonium  chloride, 
erystallisee  in  monoclinic,  lemon-yellow  prisms  and  is  very  soluble 
in  cold  water.  When  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  it  is 
converted  into  the  salt  5(NK^)fi,ABfif^,l7WO^-¥&Rfi9  which  crys- 
tallises in  thick,  white,  semi-transparent  crystals,  and  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Potassium  arsenoluteotungstate,  when  treated  with  potassium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  yields  the  $alt  5Kfi,AAfi^,l7WO^-\'22Kfi, 
which  crystallises  in  lustrous,  white  leaflets,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water.  E.  C.  E. 

Antimonic  Add  and  Antimonates,  By  A.  E.  Dblacroix 
{BtiU,Soe.  CAtm.,  1899,  [iii],  21,  1049—1054.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  340). — ^The  two  soluble  antimonic  acids,  the  existence  of  which  in 
solution  has  previously  been  demonstrated,  are  more  suitably  termed 
tetrarantimonic  and  triantimonic  ^acids  instead  of  pyroantimonic  and 
orthoantimonic  acids  respectively. 

Tetra-antimonic  acid  is  obtained,  by  freezing  its  aqueous  solution, 
in  the  form  of  thin,  optically  active  scales  having  tne  composition 
Sbfi^iUfi,  or,  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  Shfi^SUfi ;  a  further 
H,0  is  lost  at  100^.  It  forms  both  monobasic  and  dilMusic  salts  of 
the  oompontion  M.O,4Sb205  and  1120,28^05  respectively.  The 
alkali  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  solutions  of  other  salts, 
and  are  prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  the  theoretical 
amount  of  inuiM  hydroxide  or  acetate^  and  freezing  the  liquid,  when 
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the  salts  are  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form ;  the  dibasic  alkali 
salts  are  precipitated  in  an  amorpboas  state  by  adding  alcohol  to 
their  solations.  The  other  tetra-antimonates  are  obtained  by  double 
decomposition  from  the  metallic  acetates,  and  are  insoluble  in  water. 
The  following  salts  have  been  prepared  ;  some  of  them,  the  dibasic 
sodium  salty  for  instance,  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  monobasic  and  dibasic  triantimonates.  NaoO,2Sb,05  +  OH^O ; 
NaoO,4SbJ05;  the  mixed  salt,  Na20,4Sb,05,Na20,2Sb20g  +  2OH2O  ; 
KjO,2Sb,05  +  9H,0  ;  BaO,2Sb205  +  6H„0  ;  BaO,4Sb205  +  ISH^O  ; 
OuO,2Sb205  +  9H2O,  a  green  salt  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  to  form 
a  double  salt  crystallising  in  hexagonal  prisms.  Tetra-antimonatea 
of  silver,  cadmium,  mercury,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  also  been 
obtained  ;  the  nickel  and  cobalt  salts  form  respectively  red  and  blue 
double  salts  with  ammonia. 

Triantimonic  acid  is  obtained,  by  freezing  its  solution,  in  crystals  of 
the  composition  Sb205,3H20,  which  lose  1^0  when  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  forms  salts  of  the  types  1dfi,3Bhfi^,  2^fi,3Bhfi^, 
and  3M20,3Sb205,  besides  other  more  complex  derivatives,  which  are 
prepared  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  tetra-antimonates.  The  alkali  salts  only  are  soluble  in  water,  those 
containing  one  equivalent  of  the  base  being  also  soluble  in  alcohoL 
The  following  triantimonates  have  been  obtained :  2Na20,3Sb205  + 
10H.O;  Na20,3Sb206+  llHjO ;  2K20,3Sb,05  +  10H,O  ;  BaO,Sb,05  + 
2BJ0;  BaO,3Sbj05  +  5HjO;  9BaO,10SbjO.+  18H,O;  20uO,3SbjO5  + 
lOHjO ;  CuCeSbjOj  +  leHgO. 

The  antimonic  acid  described  by  Senderens  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  557) 
is  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  tri-  and  tetra-antimonic  acids.     N.  L. 

Sesquiohlorides  of  Rhodium  and  Iridium.  By  ^mile  LsiDift 
{CompL  rend.,  1899,  129,  1249— 1251).— Anhydrous  rhodium  sesqui- 
chloride  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water  the 
crude  double  salt,  EhjCl^^aNaCl,  obtained  by  treating  the  metal  with 
chlorine  in  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  saturating  the  solution 
with  hydrogen  chloride,  and  after  removing  the  precipitated  sodium 
chloride,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue  at  360 — 440^ 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  anhydrous  chloride 
forms  a  brown  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ;  it  dissolves  in 
solutions  of  the  alkalis,  potassium  cyanide,  alkali  tartrates,  and 
oxalates.  The  double  salts  of  iridium  sesquichloride,  Ir^Ol^yGKOl  + 
6HjO  and  IrjC1^6NaCl  +  20E[aO,  are  much  more  stable  than  the 
corresponding  rhodium  compounds,  and  are  not  completely  decomposed 
even  at  440°.  The  ammonium  salt,  Ir2Cl^,6NH^01  +  3H,0,  like  its 
rhodium  analogue,  undergoes  a  complex  secondary  reaction  and  cannot 
be  employed  in  obtaining  the  sesquichloride.  Iridium  sesquichloride 
is  best  produced  from  the  double  salt,  IrCl4,2NH401 ;  it  is  a  dark 
green  substance  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalis.  6.  T.  M. 
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Composition  of  NiH[>hthafix>m  Grosny.  By  K.  W.  Ohabitsohkoff 
{Chmn.  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  920 ;  fit»n  J.  Buss.  Ghem.  Soe.,  1899,  81, 
655 — 658.  Compare  this  vol,  i,  74). — ^The  naphtha  of  Grosny  contains 
thiophen  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  part  in  10,000,000  of  *'  benzine," 
and  mercaptan  and  thio-esfcersare  also  present.  The  decrease  in  sp.  gr.  of 
the  **  benzine  "  fraction  is  also  assumed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  isoheptane  {ioe.  eit.).  The  fractions  boiling  at  29 — 30^ 
have  a  composition  corresponding  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric 
pentanes.  By  the  action  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  on  the  fraction  boiling 
at  82 — 89^,  dinitrobenzene  is  formed,  this  compound  being  derived  from 
tetrahydrobenzene.  The  Grosny  naphtha  contains  the  same  compounds 
as  American  naphtha,  but  in  different  proportions.  E.  W.  W. 

Texas  Petroleum.  By  F.  0.  Thiklk  {Amsr.  Chem.  J.,  1899,  22, 
489—493). — ^Petroleum  from  Corsicana  and  from  Sour  Lake,  Texas, 
was  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  results  obtained  show 
that  the  Corsicana  oil  is  closely  related  to  Pennsylvania  oils,  especially 
that  of  the  Washington  district,  but  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
asphaltum,  and  hence  care  is  necessary  in  distilling  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Sour  Lake  oil,  which  is  a  '^  surface  oil,"  consists  of  oils 
excellently  suited  for  lubricating  purposes,  the  last  fraction  having  a 
viscosity  of  19°  (Engler  apparatus);  it  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
asphaltum.  W.  A.  D. 

AnaljBeB  of  Moravian  Minerals.  By  Fbaittisbk  EovAr  {Jahrb. 
/.  i/m.,  1900,  i,  Ref.  25 ;  from  Zeit.  Chsm.  Ind.  Frag.,  1898,  4  pp.). 
— Graphite  from  Klein-Tressny  contains,  according  to  two  determin- 
ations on  different  samples,  39*60  and  42 '35  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  the 
remainder  is  ash  with  about  1*5  per  cent,  of  water. 

Pyrolusite  from  Stepdnovitz  occurs  as  nodules  in  red  clay,  which 
fills  cavities  in  limestone ;  analysis  gives  the  formula 

16MnOs,MnO(OH),. 

Analyses  are  also  given  of  dolomitic  limestone  and  of  a  fireproof 
clay.  L.  J.  S. 

Magnetite  firom  near  Rome.  By  Fbbbugcio  Zambonini  {Jahri. 
/.  iftn.,  1900,  i,  Ref.  9 ;  from  Rivista  min,  erisL  ital.,  1898,  21, 
21 — 35). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  fine  crystals  of  magnetite 
occurring  in  lava  at  the  quarries  of  Acquacetosa  and  Tavolato,  near 
Rome.  Sp.  gr.  5*04 — 5*11.  Analyses  gave  I  for  grains  and  II  for 
crystals. 

Fe,0,.  FeO.  TiO^  MgO.  Totol. 

L  69-5  28-7  0-9  0-7  99-8 

XL  70-2  28-9  06  0-7  100-4 

L.  J.  S. 
Auriferous  Cobalt  Ores  in  the  TransvaaL    By  H.  Obhmiohsv 
{Ohmn.  C^nHr.,  1899,  ii,  788 ;  from  Zeit.  praki.  Ged.,  1899,  271—274). 
— ^Auriferous  smaltite  occurs  as  veins  in  diabase  at  Kruis  River  and 
I^tscti  Prift  U  J.  8. 
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Fluorine  in  Swedish  PhosphoriteB.  By  J.  G.  Andbbsson  and 
N.  Sahlbom  {BuU.  GeoL  Inst,  Univ.  Upeala,  1899,  (1898),  4,  79—87). 
— Analyses  of  phosphorites  from  various  Swedish  localities  are  given ; 
some  show  the  presence  of  fluorine  in  the  proper  proportion  for  flaor- 
apatite.  The  phosphorites  occur  in  fossiliferous  strata  and  have 
been  derived  from  organic  remains.  Analyses  of  fossil  and  recent 
brachiopod  shells  show  them  to  consist  largely  of  calcium  phosphate 
with  some  fluorine.  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Moravian  Minerals.  By  Fbanti&ek  KovAi 
{Jahrb.  /.  Min,,  1900,  i,  Ref.  23  ;  from  Chem.  BlaUer,  Prog,  1899, 
4  pp.). — The  minerals  analysed  are  from  Wiir,  near  Bistritz.  The 
primitive  limestone  gave  I  for  the  pure  white,  and  II  for  the  grey- 
white,  variety. 

Insol. 
CaCO,.         MgCO,.      (Fe,Al)j03.    in  HOl.         HjO.  ToUL 

I.     93-21  2-36  0-29  384  018  9987 

II.     92-08  3-16  0-70  398  0-24         100-16 

A  compact,  white  to  bluish-grey  substance  resembling  halloysite  in 
appearance  is  shown  by  analysis  III  to  be  kaolinite. 

Melinite  [?]  is  compact,  ochre-yellow  and  opaque ;  the  fracture  is 
earthy  and  the  streak  shining ;  analysis  gave  the  results  under  lY, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  H^AlFeSi^Oo. 

Sphene,  as  small  honey-yellow  crystals  in  the  primitive  limestone, 
gave  V. 


m. 

IV. 
V. 

SiO^     TiO^    AljO,.   FejO,.  FeO.     CaO.    MgO. 
45-72    —     38-80    0-29     —     0-90  0-18 
46-30'    —     26-42  15-32     —     0-26    — 
32-55  41-58    —       —     0-84  25-41    — 

HjO.  Total.  Sp.  gr. 
14-36  100-25  2-03 
12-08  100-37  2-17 

—     100-38  3-48 

L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Moravian  Minerals.  By  Fbantisek  Kovi&  {Jcihrb. 
f.Min.i  1900,  i,  Ref.  24;  from  Rozpravy  deskS  Ahad,  [Memoirs 
Bohemian  Acad.],  1898,  7,  class  II,  No.  IX,  8pp.). — Limonite  as  a 
botryoidal  coating,  from  near  Gross-Tressny,  gave  analysis  L 

Gymnite  occurs  as  small  veins  in  limestone  at  Gross-Tressny ;  it  is 
yellow  and  has  a  resinous  lustre;  analysis  II  gives  the  formula 
Mg^SisOio  +  SHjO. 

Turgite  encrusts  bog-iron-ore  at  Rovecfn  near  01s ;  it  is  black  and 
has  a  dark  red  streak  ;  analysis  III  (also  MnO,  0*96  ;  SO3  trace)  gives 
the  usual  formula,  21Pefi^  +  H^O. 

Vivianite  occurs  as  dark  blue  aggregates  of  minute  needles  in 
cavities  of  the  bog-iron-ore  at  Hovecin.  Analysis  lY  (also  insoluble 
0-97),  gives  the  formula  18FeO,3Fej08,8Pj05-»-56H,0. 

PsOs.     SiO,.     A],0,«    Fe,0,.    FeO.    CaO.     MgO.     H,0.      Total.  Sp.  gr. 


I. 

1-32 

2-48 

0-17 

81-78 

—      0-87 

—       18-75 

99-77 

8-172 

11. 

— 

41-17 

0-18 

0-76 

—      trace 

36-82    21-46 

99-89 

1-972 

in. 

0-12 

205 

0-29 

92-07 

^      0-18 

—          4-89 

100*56 

4-815 

lY. 

%s-i^i 

— ** 

triM;« 

UOi 

82-70    trace 

—       26 '43 

99-66 

2-687 
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Analyses  of  Moravian  Minerals.  By  Fsantisek  EovIb  {Jakrh. 
f.  Mtn.,  1900,  i,  Ref.  24;  from  Zeit.  Chem.  Ind.  Prog,  1898,  4  pp.)  — 
WhiUsh-grey  kaolinite  ('' Steinmark ")  from  the  graphite  mines  at 
Klein-Tressny  gave  I ;  formula  2R"'gSi30g,R"Si03  +  2H,0. 

Straw-yellow  saponite  tilling  cavities  in  the  kaolinite  is  a  plastic 
sabstance  which  fcdls  to  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Anal.  II 
gives  the  focmola  Al^i30o,9MgSiOs  +  9H2O. 

Doll-green  celadonite  occars  as  veins  in  the  kaolinite.  Anal.  Ill, 
fonnula  R'"^30j,4R"Si08  +  5HjO. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

SiO^ 
57-74 
51*42 
47-52 

A1,0,. 

28-50 
7-60 
5-14 

FejO,.  FeO.    OaO. 
1-66      —      2-07 
0-59      —      0-43 
9-01    21-88  1-77 

MgO. 

2-85 
28-15 

114 

(K,Na),0.  H,0. 
8-21         6-06 
0-24       12-07 
8-18       10-49 

Total.    Sp.  gr. 
100-49     2-428 
100-60        — 
99-58     2-796 

L.  J.  S. 

Solidifioation  of  Fused  Silioates  under  High  and  Normal 
Pressure.  By  0.  P.  W.  A.  Ojbtling  {Zeit,  KryaL  Mm.,  1899, 32, 179 ; 
from  Tseh.  Min.  MiUh,,  1897,  17,  331— 373).— Since  natural  magmas 
must  in  most  cases  have  solidified  under  high  pressures,  several 
comparative  experiments  were  made  to  observe  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  the  crystallisation  of  silicate  fusions. 

In  the  experiments,  the  following  crystallised  minerals  were  formed : 
corundum,  graphite,  magnetite,  spinel,  pyroxene,  plagioclase,  and 
melilite.  L.  J.  S. 

Olivine  froia  Latium.  By  Fbrbuccio  Zambonini  (ZeU.  Kryst. 
Min.,  1899,32,  162 — 156). — ^A  crystallograpbic  description  is  given 
of  olivine  from  the  lavas,  &c.,  of  Latium.     An  analysis  gave : 


SiOr 

FeO. 

A1,0,. 

MgO. 

NiO. 

Total. 

8p.gr. 

40-39 

8-81 

0-36 

49-73 

0-12 

99-40 

3-41 

I4.  J .  s. 

[Mineral  Analyses.]  By  Yasile  0.  Butubeanu  {ZeU.  Kryst.  Min., 
1899,  32,  188;  from  Bull.  Soc.  Set.  Bucareaci,  1897,  6,  264—293).— 
The  following  mineral  analyses  are  given  in  a  petrological  paper  on 
the  eruptive  rocks  of  Suzeava  :  I,  oligoclase  from  syenite ;  II,  oligo- 
clase^ndesine  from  miascite ;  III,  orthoclase  from  ditroite ;  lY, 
biotite  from  syenite ;  Y,  biotite  from  miascite ;  YI,  hornblende  from 
miascite ;  YII,  sodalite  from  ditroite. 


Loss  on 

SiO^ 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KjO. 

Na^O. 

CL 

ignitioD. 

I.  61-68 

28-95 

— 

— 

6-25 

0-16 

1-09 

6-99 

.^ 

1-05 

II.  60-28 

22-40 

-^ 

.*. 

1-17 

0  09 

6-87 

8-44 

— 

1-61 

III.  66-28 

1812 

— 



0-80 



9-90 

502 

— 

0-29 

IV.  42-25 

19-79 

6-68 

15-84 

2-66 

2-66 

7-88 

2-01 



1-48 

V.  84-66 

12-55 

15-47 

21-37 

1-39 

1-69 

8-66 

2-24 

.r^ 

2*62 

VI.  8719 

18-38 

— 

29-86 

10-98 

8-03 

2*65 

2-25 



108 

VII.  88-99 

82*85 

— 

-* 

0-80 

— 

0-86 

24-67 

0-14 

1-78 

L.  J.  S. 

Two  New  Hydrosilicates.  By  Februgcio  Zahbonini  {Zeit.  Kryet. 
Min.,  1899,  32,  167— 163).— MiOierite.  This  occurs  as  a  yellowish- 
^reep  cofitin^  op  irop  ftnd  manganese  o^id^s  from  l^optron^  Peptt 
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Dordogiie,  Fnmee.  1%  is  soft,  eompaet  and  opaque,  and  resemUea 
ncmtroiute  (Pefip3SiO^-h6Kfi)  in  appearanoe,  bat  differs  from  tliia 
in  the  blowpipe  reactions  and  in  containing  less  water.  The  mean  (I) 
of  three  analyses  gives  the  formula  Fe^O^  SSiO, + SH^O.  Some  previoiis 
analyses  of  nontronite  and  other  varieties  of  <^oropal  show  con- 
siderable variations  in  composition.  [The  name  miillerite  is  already 
in  use.] 

MdUe.  This  is  from  Saalfeld,  Thnringia,  and  forms  an  aggregate  of 
imperfect  prismatic  crystals  and  stalactitic  masses.  It  is  bluish-brown, 
opaque  and  brittle;  Hs3.  Analysis  gave  the  results  under  II. 
Encrusting  this  mineral  are  small,  snow-white  spheres,  which  are 
shown  by  analysis  III  to  be  schrotterite.  [The  name  melite  is  likely 
to  be  confused  with  mellite.] 


8iO^ 

L  48-82 

n,  14-97 

IIL  12-56 

Fe,0,. 

35-88 

14-90 

0-81 

4-30 
35-24 
43-77 

CaO. 

0-78 
0-95 

MgO.    MnO.       H,0. 

0-35  0-63  9-66 
_  _  33-75 
_       _      41.66 

Total.    Sp.gr. 
99-64    1-97 
99-64      — 
99-65    218 
L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Sandstone  Concretions.  By  Chables  C.  Moobs 
{Proe,  Liverpool  Geol.  JSoc.,  1898,  8,  241— 265).— Analyses  are  given 
of  concretions  in  Banter  sandstone  from  West  Cheshire.       L.  J.  S. 

Phyllades  and  Slates.  By  T.  Mellabd  Rbabe  and  Philip 
Holland  (Proe.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soe.,  1898,8,274 — 293).— The  phyllades 
of  the  Ardennes  are  compared  with  the  slates  of  North  Wales ;  several 
analyses  of  these,  and  of  slates  from  other  localities,  are  given. 

L.  J.  S. 

Vanadium  in  Bocks.  By  J.  H.  L.  Yogt  (Chem.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii, 
783;  from  Zeit.  prakL  Geol.,  1899,  274— 277).— From  HiUebrand's 
analyses  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  112),  the  average  amount  of  vanadium  in 
the  earth's  crust  is  (»dcalated  to  be  between  0*0025  and  0*005  per 
cent.  L.  J.  S. 

Bocks  trom  Sumatra.  By  Ludwio  Milch  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  789  ;  from  Zeit.  LeuUoh.  geol.  Gee.,  1899,  61,  62— 74).— In  a  paper 
describing  the  recent  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Battak  table-land  in  Cen- 
tral Sumatra,  the  following  analyses  by  W.  Herz  are  given  :  I,  liparite ; 
II,  dacite  ;  III,  quartz-trachyte-andesite ;  lY,  trachyte-andesite. 

SiO,.      A1,0,.    Fefif.    FeO.     CaO.     MgO.     K^O.    Na,0.    HgO.      Total. 


I. 

71-25 

14-21 

0-85 

0-43 

2-72 

0-89 

6-74 

3-11 

0-48    100-68 

n. 

66-71 

15-82 

0-71 

0-32 

3-92 

2-05 

2-42 

7-12 

101    10008 

III. 

69-44 

15-21 

1-74 

0-56 

1-99 

0-93 

4-53 

611 

0-77    100-28 

IV. 

60-41 

17-44 

1-98 

1-78 

2-79 

1-85 

5-64 

7-51 

0-51      99-91 
L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Iron  firom  Iredell,  Texaa  By  Wabbsn  M.  Foots 
{Amer.  J.  Sol,  1899,  [iv],  8,  415— 416).— This  iron,  originally 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  was  found  in  1898  near  Iredell, 
Bosque  Co.,  Texas.  It  differs  from  other  Texas  irons  in  the  fine 
pitting  and  the  absence  of  Widmanstatten  figures  oi^  an  etched  s^r- 
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faoe.     AnaljBiB  by  J.  K  Whitfield  of  material  partially  freed  from 
flchreibersite  gaTe : 

Fe.  NL  Co.  P.  S.  Total 

93-75        5-51        0-62        0-20        0-06        10004 

L.  J.  a 

Azialyses  of  Glacial  Deposits  and  Watera  By  Philip 
Holland  and  Edmund  Dickson  (Froe.  Liverpool  Oeol  Soe,f  1898,  8, 
130 — 150). — Analysee  are'  given  of  mud  and  other  glacial  deposits 
and  of  glacial  waters  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yaranger  Fjord 
in  Arctic  Norway.  L.  J.  8. 


Physiologioal  Chemistry. 


Influence  of  some  Alcohols  of  Simple  or  Complex  Function 
on  the  Dig^estion  of  Proteids  by  Pepsin  or  Trypsin.  By  £. 
Labobdb  (J.  Pharm.^  1899,  [vi],  10,  484— 488).— The  influence  on 
peptic  and  pancreatic  digestion  of  the  presence  of  0*5  and  2  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  and  other  substances  was  determined  by  digesting  coagu- 
lated albumin  with  pepsin  or  trypsin  for  3 — 4  hours  at  40°, 
estimating  the  albumoses  and  peptones  produced,  and  comparing  the 
results  with  those  obtained  in  blank  experiments  carried  out  under 
similar  conditions.  Peptic  digestion  appears  to  be  favoured  by  small 
quantities  of  isobutyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  and  malic  acid,  and  also, 
although  very  slightly,  by  methyl  alcohol,  whilst  ethyl  and  propyl 
alcohols,  lactic  and  tartaric  adds,  mannitol  and  dextrose  distinctly 
retard  digestion.  Pancreatic  digestion  is  aided  by  methyl  and 
isobutyl  alcohols,  glycerol  and  dextrose,  whilst  a  retarding  action  is 
exhibited  by  ethyl  and  propyl  alcohols,  lactic,  malic,  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  mannitol.  N.  L. 

Proteid  Metabolism.  By  A.  Albu  {Ch»m.,  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  395 ; 
from  Forig.  Med,,  17,  505--608). — Caseon,  the  name  given  to  a 
preparation  of  milk-proteid,  is  recommended  in  cases  of  malnutrition. 
Its  absorption  and  utilisation  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other 
proteids.  By  giving  a  high  percentage  of  proteid  in  the  diet,  a  person 
can  hold  back  proteid  in  the  body,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  research 
he  is  not  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  although  the  increase  of  body 
weight  is  not  correspondingly  high.  W.  D.  H. 

Nitrogenous  Metabolism  in  the  Cat.  By  Lafatittb  B.  Mendxl 
and  Ebnist  W.  Bbown  {Afner.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  8,  261—270).— 
Kynurenic  add  is  not  excreted  by  the  cat  even  during  the  increased 
protdd  metabolism  produced  by  the  administration  of  phloridzin. 
The  ingestion  of  thymus  and  pancreas  causes  a  marked  increase  of 
the  uric  acid  output  as  in  man  and  dog.  Excretion  of  allantoin  is 
1^  observed  after  thymus  and  pancreas  feeding  or  after  orip  add 
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ingestion;  it  was  not  observed  after  administration  of  hydnudne 
sulphate.  The  ordinary  daily  nric  acid  output  per  kilo,  of  body 
weight  in  the  cat  is  scarcely  smaller  than  in  man  and  dog.  Creatin- 
ine is  ordinarily  present  in  cat's  urine  in  noticeable  quantity. 

W.  D.  H. 

Comparative  Determinations  of  the  Specific  Gravity,  Dry 
BeBidue,  and  Amount  of  Iron  in  Blood.  By  8.  Jbllinek  and 
Fe.  ScHirnsB  (Chem,  Centr.^  1899,  ii,  721 ;  from  Wien  Uin.  Week., 
12,  802^805).— Ordinary  healthy  blood  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*060—1*065, 
leaves  22*26 — 23*94  per  cent,  of  dry  residue,  and  contains 
0'0431 — 0-0527  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  iron  was  estimated  by  the 
ferrometer.  The  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  various  diseases 
was  also  examined.  The  various  oonstants  of  the  blood  of  healthy 
beings  were  found  to  maintain  a  certain  relationship,  and  in  other 
cases  the  sp.  gr.  and  percentage  of  dry  residue  seemed  also  to  be 
connected.  K  W.  W. 

Cerebro-spinal  Fluid.  By  Thbodob  Panzbb  {Chem.  Cmtr.^ 
1889,  ii,  722;  from  Wim  Jdin.  Woeh,,  12,  805—807.  Compare 
Nawratzki,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  36). — The  cerebro-epinal  fluids  of  two 
children  had  sp.  gr.  1*0086  and  1  00917  respectively,  and  were  faintly 
alkaline;  the  latter  contained  a  hezose.  Both  fluids  contained 
cholesterol,  neutral  fat  and  soaps,  but  albumoses,  peptones^  enzymesi 
and  urea  were  not  present  in  either.  The  fluid  of  the  lower  sp.  gr. 
was  found  to  contain  15*97  grams  of  solid  substances,  7*34  of  organic 
compounds,  8*63  of  mineral  substances,  1*404  of  nitrogen,  5*99  of 
proteid  substances  (total),  4*85  of  albumin,  and  1*14  of  globulin 
per  litre.     Analyses  of  both  fluids  are  given.  E.  W.  W. 

Hydrocele  Flaid.  By  Vbbtun  {Chem.  CerUr.^  1899,  ii,  624; 
from  CerUr.  Med.  Wisa.^  37,  529—530). — A  specimen  of  hydrocele 
fluid  was  slightly  opalescent,  faintly  alkaline,  and  contained  traces 
of  sodium  chloride  and  phosphates,  and  0*04  per  cent,  of  proteid,  which 
was  mainly  albumin,  with  a  trace  of  globulin.  Proteoses  and  spermin 
were  absent.  By  the  addition  of  Florence's  potassium  iodide  solution, 
no  crystals  were  formed  ;  choline,  which  gives  Florence's  reaction  as 
well  as  spermin,  was  therefore  absent.  W.  D.  H. 

Iodine  in  the  Thymus  and  Thyroid.  By  Lafatbttb  B.  Mendkl 
{Amer,  J,  Physiol,  1900,  3,  285— 290).— The  accessory  thyroids  in  man 
may  contain  relatively  and  absolutely  more  iodine  than  the  thyroid 
proper  of  the  same  individual.  The  observations  that  the  thyroids  of 
newly-born  children  contain  no  iodine  are  confirmed.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  the  carefully  isolated  thymus  of 
man  or  animals  contains  iodine ;  traces  found  by  others  may  have 
been  due  to  adherent  thyroidal  tissue.  The  favourable  effect  of  thyroid 
feeding  in  disease,  like  the  similar  effect  of  thymus,  appears  to  be  due 
not  so  much  to  the  iodine  as  to  organic  substances  with  which  it  is 
united.  W.  D.  H. 

Normal  Ezistence  of  Araenio  in  Animals  and  its  liOcaUsa- 
tion  in  Certain  Organs.  By  Abmand  Gautibb  {Cwnpi.  rmd.^  1899, 
1.J9,  999-^936).7:^4-  number  of  organs  qf  different  animals  l^av^  beoQ 
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examined  far  the  presence  of  arsenic,  small  quantities  of  which  were 
found  in  all  the  normal  thyroid  glands  analysed ;  smaller  proportion^ 
of  this  element  also  exist  in  the  thymus  and  brain,  and  traces  only  in 
the  skin.  127  grams  of  human  thyroid  gland  gave  0*95  mg.  of 
arsenic 

On  separating  the  nudeins  from  the  peptones  of  the  thyroid  gland 
of  a  dieep,  all  the  arsenic  was  found  in  the  nucleins ;  this  points  to 
the  existence  of  arsenical  nucleins  along  with  those  containing  phos- 
phorus. 

In  the  following  organs,  arsenic  could  not  be  detected  by  the  method 
of  analysis  employed  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  168) :  sheep's,  dog's,  calf's  and 
pig's  liver,  dog's  and  ox's  spleen,  pig's  kidney,  dog's  flesh,  pig's  blood, 
and  the  human  testicle.  T.  H.  P. 

Fat  in  Qlands  during  Inanition.  By  B.  Nikolaidbs  {Chetn, 
CmUr.  1899,  ii,  485;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Fhynd.p  1899,  618—523).— 
Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  gland 
cells.  In  glands  like  the  dog's  submaxillary  gland,  they  are  present 
only  in  the  albuminous  acini.  They  arise  from  protoplasm  by  meta- 
bolic action,  and  disappear  during  inanition.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Source  of  Milk  Fat.  By  Wilhblm  Caspabi  (Chmn.  Cenir,^  1899, 
ii,  483 ;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Phys,,  1899,  SuppL,  267— 280).— Even  if  it 
ie  shown  that  abundant  proteid  food  increases  the  fat  in  milk,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fat  originates  from  the  proteid  of  the  food.  An 
important  part  of  it  is  believed  to  originate  froni  the  fat  of  the  food. 
Certainly  iodised  fats  in  the  food  pass  into  the  milk,  even  though  the 
food  is  poor  in  fat  and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Aoetone  in  the  Body.  By  Waldvooel  (Chem. 
CerUr.f  1899,  ii,  396 ;  from  CerUr.  inn.  Med.,  20,  729— 731).— The  ques- 
tion is  undecided  whether  acetone  comes  from  the  proteid  of  the  food  or 
of  the  body.  Administration  of  thyroid  increases  the  amount  of  acetone, 
but  not  of  uric  add,  in  the  urine.  Carbohydrates  lessen  the  forma- 
tion of  acetone,  if  given  by  the  mouth,  but  not  if  given  subcutaneously. 
Fat  given  by  the  mouth  increases  the  acetone.  Rabbits  and  dogs 
excrete  quite  different  decomposition  products  of  fat.  Acetone, 
aoetoaoetic  acid,  and  )9-hydroxybutyric  acid  are  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  the  oxidising  power  of  the  organism.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Deoomposition  and  Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the 
Body.  By  Huoo  Webneb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  262;  horn  Arch, 
exp.  P(Uh.  Pharm.,  42,  374— 398).— Uric  acid  in  the  body  of  the 
rabbit  leads  to  an  increase  of  glycocine ;  this  might  occur  by  oxida- 
tion and  hydrolysis  with  formation  of  allantoin  and  hydantoin  as 
intermediate  substances;  but  the  experiments  on  aniinals  do  not 
confirm  this.  Neither  can  uroxamic  acid  or  alloxan,  which  are  highly 
toxic  to  rabbits,  be  regarded  as  intermediate  substances.  Extracts  of 
the  liver  of  dog  or  pig,  but  not  of  the  ox,  destroy  uric  acid  ;  extracts 
of  the  kidney  of  ox  and  horse,  but  not  of  the  dog,  do  so  also.  As  uric 
add  can  be  destroyed  in  the  body,  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine 
in  disease  can  be  no  measure  of  the  amount  produced.  Glycocine  is 
formed  when  uric  acid  is  destroyed  by  extracts  of  ox  kidney,  but  not 
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in  so  l&rge  amount  as  to  account  for  all  the  uric  acid ;  the  musclee  of 
the  oz  give  the  same  result.  The  '  surviving '  ox  liver  is  able,  not  oolj 
to  destroy,  but  also  to  form  uric  acid  from  xanthine  derivatives. 

W.  D.  H. 

Fate  of  Proteids  after  their  Introduction  into  the  Oun 
oulation.  By  Imkakuel  Munk  and  Max  Lewandowskt  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1899,  ii,  484 ;  from  Areh.  Anat  Fhye.,  1899,  SuppL,  73—88).— 
In  contradiction  of  Neumeister's  results,  it  was  found  that  if 
caseinogen,  dissolved  in  soda,  is  introduced  into  the  blood  of  rabbits 
(2*4  grams  per  kilo,  of  body  weight),  all  but  a  small  fraction  is 
kept  within  the  body  and  utilised.  Egg-albumin  is  similarly  used, 
in  rabbits  to  the  extent  of  54  and  in  dogs  of  82  per  cent.  Acid 
albumin,  alkali-albumin,  and  nucleo-proteid  are  utilisable  in  a 
corresponding  way.  Proteids  which  have  been  profoundly  altered, 
for  instance,  casein,  are  not  utilised.  W.  D.  H« 

Fate  of  8-Hydroxyqainoline ;  Bxcretion  of  Bthereal 
Hydrogen  Sulphates ;  Composition  of  Quinosol.  By  E.  Eost 
{Chem.  CwUr.  1899,  ii,  396 ;  from  Arb.  Kaia.  Ges,  A.,  15,  288—301). 
— Experiments  on  dogs  show  that  8'hydroxyquinoline  leaves  the 
body  as  the  sulphate,  and  probably  also  as  quinoline.  When  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  is  lessened,  intestinal 
putrefaction  increases,  and  so  the  amount  of  ethereal  hydrogen 
sulphates  in  the  urine  rises.  In  complete  inanition,  the  amount  falls, 
but  never  to  zero.  Quinosol  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  8-hydroxy- 
quinoline  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate.  W.  D.  H. 

Ohemioal  Reaction  of  the  Intestinal  Contents.  By  Bbit- 
JAMIN  MooBB  and  T.  J.  Berqin  {Anwr.  J.  Physiol,^  1900,  8, 
316 — 325). — ^Tbe  acid  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  to  phenol- 
phthalein  is  probably  due  to  an  excess  of  dissolved  carbon  dioxide. 
The  alkaline  reaction  to  methyl-orange,  lacmoid,  and  litmus  shows 
the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  all  stronger  organic  acids, 
such  as  acetic,  lactic,  or  butyric,  which  would  be  formed  by  the 
bacterial  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  or  fats.  These  results  were 
obtained  by  experiments  on  dog,  sheep,  and  calf. 

Absorption  of  food^uffs,  at  least,  in  the  dog,  can  be  practically 
completed  in  the  small  intestine.  A  proteolytic  enzyme  active  in 
alkaline  solution,  and  a  diastatic  enzyme,  also  active  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  are  present  in  the  dog's  intestine  at  this  level. 

W.  D.  H. 

Cryoscopy  of  Urine  in  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis.  By  H. 
Claude  and  Y.  Balthazard  (Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  847 — 850). — 
If  the  difference  between  the  freezing  point  of  urine  and  that  of 
water  is  corrected  for  the  reduction  due  to  soluble  chlorides,  and 
also,  if  necessary,  for  that  due  to  sugar  and  albumin,  the  value  8 
thus  obtained  is  a  measure  of  the  number  of  molecules^  per  unit 
volume  of  urine,  of  other  compounds  elaborated  by  the  organism,  and 
if  this  value  is  multiplied  by  the  volume,  T,  of  urine  excreted  in  24 
hours  and  divided  by  the  weight,  Ff  in  kilograms  of  the  fixed  proteids 
of  the  individual,  the  expression  SF/P  has  a  value  which  varies 
greatly  in  different  caseSi  and  may  serve  as  a  valuable  indication  of 
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the  beginning  or  progress  of  disease,  especially  in  the  case  of  maladies 
which  aJGEect  the  kidneys.  0.  H.  B. 

Origin  of  the  Proteids  in  Albuminuria.  By  Max  Cloxtta 
{Chmn.  CerUr.,  1899,  i,  267;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Fharm.,  42, 
455—466). — ^The  proportion  of  serum-albumin  to  serum-globulin  in 
the  urine  in  cases  of  albuminuria  is  very  different  from  that  in  the 
blood.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  permeability  of  mem- 
branes to  the  two  proteids.  Nucleo-proteid,  which  is  stated  to  be 
absent  from  blood-serum,  is  considered  to  arise  from  the  kidney 
tissue.  W.  D.  H» 

Sugar  Formation  in  Severe  Oases  of  Diabetes.  By  Ehil 
BosENQYiST  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1899, ii,  450—451 ;  from  Berlin  klin.Woch.y 
38,  612 — 617). — Partly  on  experimental,  and  partly  on  theoretical, 
grounds,  the  views  of  Seegen  and  Rumpf  {ibid.,  86,  155),  that  in 
severe  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  fat  may  be  a  source  of  the  sugar,  is 
regarded  as  a  possibility.  "W.  D.  H. 

Hydroxybutyrio  Acid  and  its  Relationship  to  Diabetic 
Coma.  By  Adolf  MAGNU&-LEyT  (Chem.  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  63 — 64; 
from  Arch.  eacp.  Path.  Pharm.,  42,  149— 237).— The  amount  of  hydr- 
ozybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  of  severe  cases  of  diabetes  without  coma 
is  from  0'6  to  1  per  cent.  In  coma,  160  grams  may  be  excreted  daily, 
especially  if  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  administered.  Diabetic 
coma  is  regarded  as  acid  poisoning,  but  probably  the  production  of 
the  acid  is  the  result  of  toxin  poisoning.  In  coma,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
no  rise  of  proteid  katabolism,  although  doubtless  the  acid  originates 
from  proteid.  In  urines  which  contain  acetone,  but  are  not  diabetic, 
as  much  as  7  grams  of  hydroxybutyric  acid  may  be  excreted  daily. 

W.  D.  H. 

Bzcretion  and  Detection  of  Olyouronic  Acid  in  the  Urine. 
By  Paul  Mater  {Chem.  Cdntr.,  1899,  ii,  450;  from  Berlin  klin.  froc/i.,36, 
691 — 593,  617—619). — ^The  urine  of  a  morphine-maniac  contained 
glycuronic  acid  in  combination,  but  the  compound  was  not  isolated. 
The  greater  number  of  tests  for  glycuronic  acid  are  also  given  by 
pentoses,  but  if  the  orcinol  test  for  pentoses  is  negative,  and  the  urine 
contains  glycuronic  acid,  a  reducing  substance  will  be  obtained  after 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  Combinations  of  glycuronic  acid  do 
not  yield  a  phenylhydrazine  compound,  but  after  treatment  with 
sulphuric  add  they  do ;  the  compounds  are  probably  numerous,  varying 
in  melting  point  from  135''  to  205^. 

Glycuronic  acid  also  occurs  in  urine  after  the  use  of  chloral  hydrate, 
and  in  small  quantities  in  normal  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Bzoretion  of  Alloxuric  Substances  in  Nephritis.  By  Chables 
P.  Mabtin  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  266 ;  from  Cen^.  inn.  Med.,  20, 
625 — 631). — From  observations  on  seven  cases  of  different  forms  of 
nephritis,  it  is  found  that  the  total  alloxuric  substances  excreted 
in  the  day  are  diminished,  but  the  relation  of  the  alloxuric  bases 
to  uie  acid  is  but  little  altered,  W.  D.  H, 
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Theory  of  Naroosis.  I.  By  Hans  Mkteb  {Chem.  CmUr.,  1899,  ii,  64; 
from  Arch.  exp.  Path.Phiarm.,4^  109—1 18).  IL  By  Fritz  Baum  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1899,  ii,  65,fromibid.,  119— 137).— In  reference  to  Dubois' work 
on  the  action  of  anesthetics  (Compt,  rend  Soe.  Biol.,  1884,  683),  the 
theory  is  advanced  that  the  relative  strength  of  these  substances  is  de- 
pendent on  their  mechanical  affinity  for  fatty  substances  (like  lecithin  in 
protoplasm),  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  other  constituents  of  protoplasm, 
especially  water,  on  the  other.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  second 
paper  shows  that  the  proportion  between  concentration  in  fat  and 
concentration  in  water  of  a  number  of  narcotics  runs  parallel  with 
their  aniesthetising  activity.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiologioal  Action  of  Creatine  and  Greatinine  and  their 
Value  in  Nutrition.  By  John  W.  Mallet  {Chem,  CerUr.^  1899,  ii, 
563 ;  from  Bull.  No.  66,  UJS.  DepU  Agrie. ;  and  Chem.  ilTtftm,  80, 
43«45,  64—66,  69—71,  77— 78).— Almost  the  whole  of  the 
creatine  and  of  the  creatinine  'given  to  human  beings  is  excreted 
as  creatinine  in  the  urine ;  the  fsdces  contain  none.  These  bases  do  not 
therefore  serve  for  the  building  up  of  proteids.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, intermediate  substances  between  proteid  and  urea,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  bases  in  muscle  are  changed  even  slowly  into 
urea.  This  supports  the  view  so  often  urged  by  physiologists  that 
meat  extracts  have  no  nutritive  value.  The  physiological  action  of 
creatine  and  creatinine  is  much  weaker  than  commonly  supposed. 

W.  D.  H. 

Bdle  of  Leucocytes  in  Poisoning  by  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 
By  Besbedka  (Ann.derinst.  Pasteur,  1899,  18,  49^66,  209—224, 
466—479). — ^The  leucocytes  are  capable  of  engulfing  toxic  substances, 
among  them  various  compounds  of  arsenic,  arsenic  trisulphide  and 
arsenious  acid  being  specially  investigated.  Leucocytosis  is  one  result  of 
the  injection,  but  the  healthy  state,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
leucocytes,  is  important.  After  traversing  the  leucocytes,  the  metal  is 
ultimately  eliminated  by  the  urine.  If  positive  chemiotaxis  and  leuco- 
cytosis do  not  occur,  the  animal  dies ;  if  they  do,  it  is  protected.  The 
administration  of  previous  small  doses  renders  the  animal  immune  to 
fatal  doses.  The  antiareenin  present  in  the  serum  is  probably  not  a 
compound  of  arsenic.  The  intermediate  rdle  of  the  leucocytic  action 
is,  however,  essential  in  the  antagonism.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  the  Tetanus  Toxin  on  Nervous  Substance.  By 
Jban  Dantsz  {Ann.  de  FInst.  Pastewr,  1899,  13,  166— 168).— The 
nervous  tissues  fix  to  some  extent  the  tetanus  toidn,  but  this  is  not 
permanent,  for  in  vitiro,  and  probably  in  vivo,  the  toxin  is  again 
liberated  by  suitable  media  like  physiological  saline  solution.  The 
insoluble  materials  of  the  nervous  tissue  possess  this  power  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  the  toxin  is  thus  in  part  neutralised,  but  a 
determination  of  how  much  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that 
the  soluble  constituents  of  the  tissue  increase  the  toxic  action. 

W.  D.  H. 

Fungus  Poisons  which  Decompose  Blood.  By  Rudolf  Kobkrt 
{Chem.  Centfr.,  1899,  ii,  781 ;  from  SUzungsber.  naturf.  Oe$.  Roitoek^ 
1899,  No.  6). — Agarioue  phallaidee  contains  at  least  two  poisons,  con- 
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siflting  of  an  alkaloid  and  a  tozalbumin.  When  the  alkaloid,  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  ether,  is  administered  to  rabbits 
or  cats,  neither  decomposition  of  the  blood  nor  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  organs  takes  place.  The  tozalbumin  phaUin  has  a  stronger  action 
than  helvellic  acid,  but  resembles  it  in  dissolving  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  dissolved  oxyhsBmoglobin,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  frag- 
ments of  stroma  also  taking  part  in  the  action.  By  the  liberation  of 
glycerophosphoric  acid,  the  alkalescence  of  the  blood  is  decreased,  the 
soluble  hflsmoglobin  partially  converted  into  methsemoglobin,  and 
cyanose  formed.  A  solution  of  phallin  in  100,000  parts  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  ^ow  the  dissolving  action  on  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Sections  obtained  from  animals  which  had  been  poisoned  by  phallin 
showed  many  exudations  of  blood  into  the  various  organs.  In  many 
cases,  the  blood  and  urine  were  found  to  contain  methsemoglobin  or 
bUe-colouring  matters,  and  in  most  cases  the  kidneys  were  greatly 
affected.  Phallin  could  not  be  detected  in  mushrooms  or  other  edible 
fungi.  E.  W.  W. 
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Bachner^s  Yeast  Extract.  By  Auoustik  Wb6blewsei  {Chem, 
CefUr,,  1899,  ii,  672—673 ;  from  Centr.  FhysioL,  13,  284—297.  Com- 
pare Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  170). — The  extract  from  a  pure  culture  of  wine 
yeast  resembles  that  of  ordinary  yeast,  both  in  composition  and 
properties  and,  like  it,  is  capable  of  feimenting  sugar.  The  ferment- 
ing power  of  the  zymase  of  the  extract  obtained  from  a  pure  cul- 
ture of  beer  yeast  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  formalin ;  0*07  per 
cent,  of  hjrdroxylamine  hydrochloride  also  exerts  a  slight  preventive 
action,  and  larger  quantities  completely  inhibit  fermentation.  From 
the  results  of  experiments  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  evident 
that  the  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  combines  with  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  extract,  liberating  hydrochloric  acid,  which  then 
attacks  the  zymase.  The  extract  has  a  denitrifying  action  on  sugar 
solutions  containing  nitrites,  and  liberates  nitrogen,  but  not  carbon 
dioxide.  Since  the  yeast  cells  are  killed  by  even  small  quantities  of 
nitrites,  denitrification  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  action.  The 
reduction  of  nitrites  in  soil  is  a  purely  chemical  process,  depending  on 
their  action  on  compounds  analogous  to  amino-compounds,  the  action 
of  small  organisms  being  only  of  secondary  importance.  Nitrates  are 
neither  affected  by  the  yeast  nor  its  extract,  and,  like  sodium  chloride 
and  ammonium  sulphate,  only  hinder  fermentation  when  present  in 
large  quantities.  The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  neutral  salts 
appears  to  increase  the  fermenting  action  of  the  yeast  or  of  its  extract, 
biit  large  quantities  of  alcohol  hhider  fermentation,  probably  by  pre- 
cipitating the  proteids  of  the  extract. 
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The  invertin  resembles  the  proteose  and  peptone-like  constituents  of 
the  extract,  for  when  the  extract  is  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate 
only  a  portion  of  the  invertin  is  carried  down  mechanically,  the  major 
portion  remaining  in  the  filtrate.  Invertin  may  be  purified  by  frac- 
tionally precipitating  with  acetic  acid,  and  finally  fractionally  precipi- 
tating from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  inverting 
action  of  the  invertin  is  increased  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  even  a 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  does  not  very  seriously  interfere  with 
this  action.  A  0*28  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  inverting  power  of  invertin,  but  the  prolonged 
action  of  alcohol,  or  the  presence  of  even  dilute  solutions  of  alkalis, 
destroys  it. 

The  properties  of  the  zymase  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  enzymes 
contained  in  the  extract,  and  the  former  substance  is  more  allied  to 
protoplasm  than  to  the  group  of  proteoses  and  peptones.  Zymase, 
unlike  the  enzymes,  is  unable  to  pass  through  an  earthenware  cell, 
and  ferments  only  in  concentrated  solutions,  dilution  of  the  extract 
causing  a  rapid  decrease  of  fermentation.  Fermentation  is  also  pro- 
moted by  the  addition  of  1*5  per  cent,  of  neutral  salts.  The  enzymes, 
on  the  other  hand,  work  better  in  dilute  solutions  and  without  the 
addition  of  salts.  The  effect  of  dilution  and  of  the  addition  of  neutral 
salts  on  the  fermenting  action  of  zymase  appears  to  depend  on  osmotic 
processes.  E.  W.  W. 

[A  Beer  Disease.]  By  Van  Laer  {Gompt,  rend,,  1900,  130, 
53 — 56). — Beers  termed  by  Belgian  brewers  ''double  face"  or 
"  tweeskinde  "  are  quite  clear  by  transmitted  light,  but  by  reflected 
light  are  dull  brown  and  opalescent.  Viewed  from  above,  they  appear 
dirty  white  and  opaque,  with  a  yellow  fluorescence.  This  malady  is 
closely  connected  with  viscous  fermentation,  and  seems  due  to  a 
special  organism,  BaeiUus  vUcoaua  bruxellensis,  which  always  makes  beer 
worts  ropy ;  its  development  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  nitro- 
genous compounds,  but  its  effects  are  reduced  if  the  liquid  is 
thoroughly  aerated.  The  bacillus  converts  carbohydrates  into  lactic, 
acetic,  and  butyric  acids,  either  by  consuming  them  directly,  or  by 
first  converting  them  into  gummy  substances.  Other  conditions 
being  equal,  dextrose  is  first  attacked  and  then  saccharose,  maltose, 
and  lactose.    No  invert  sugar  is  formed.  0.  H.  B. 

Reactions  to  Stimuli  in  Unicellular  Organisms.  By  Herbert 
S.  Jennings  {Amer.  J,  Fhygiol,  1900,  3,  229—260.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  440). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  previous  work  in  which 
Faramcieium  was  used.  It  has  been  extended  to  Chilomanas  and  other 
flagellates,  and  also  to  numerous  ciliated  infusorians.  The  main 
results  confirm  those  previously  reached.  Some  of  the  results  are 
now  rather  differently  interpreted  in  accordance  with  modern  chemical 
doctrines  of  solutions.  W.  D.  H. 

BfFect  of  Ions  on  Flagellated  Inftisoria.  By  Walter  E. 
Gabrbt  {Amer.  J.  Phyeicl.,  1900,  3,  291— 315).— CAi^owionw  was  the 
organism  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  experiment.     The  effect  of 
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chemicals  is  analogous  to  those  of  other  stimuli  like  light  or  galvanism. 
Whilst  inorganic  acids  have  equal  effects  if  the  ion  concentration  is  the 
same^  organic  acids  behave  differentlj  and  the  effect  is  greater  than 
would  be  expected.  W.  D.  H. 

Bcbcteriologioal  Bnzymes  a49  a  Cause  of  Immunity  and  their 
Healings  Action  in  Infective  Diseases.  By  Rudolf  Eiihbbioh 
and  OsKAB  LOw  {Chem,  CerUr,,  1899,  ii,  136  ;  from  ZeU.  Hyg.,  31, 
1 — 65). — ^The  enzymes  secreted  by  various  bacteria  unite  with  the 
proteids  of  blood  or  of  organs  \  the  compounds  so  formed  are  termed 
immunproieiding  j  the  proteid  of  the  leucocytes  which  unites  with  the 
enzyme  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  is  termed  proieidin.  The  so-called 
agglutination  is  nothing  but  the  first  stage  of  the  effect  of  the  enzyme. 
There  are  also  bacterial  enzymes  which  are  not  only  bactericidal,  but 
also  destroy  toxins ;  thus  pyoeyanaae,  the  enzyme  of  Bacillus  pt/o- 
eyaneuSf  destroys  the  deadly  effect  of  the  diphtheria  toxin. 

W.  D.  H. 

Ohanges  in  the  Mineral  Gonstituents  of  the  Seed  during 
Germination.  By  Gustave  AndriA  {Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129^ 
1262 — 1265). — A  preliminary  communication  dealing  with  observa- 
tions made  on  the  variation  of  the  mineral  constituents  ef  the  Spanish 
bean  (Phaseclug  muUiflorwl)  from  the  commencement  of  germination 
to  the  period  at  which  the  dry  weight  of  the  seedling  is  again  equal 
to  that  of  the  seed.  The  weight  of  mineral  substances  is  trebled, 
but  the  constituents  do  not  vary  to  the  same  extent.  The  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  remains  fairly  constant,  and  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  total  nitrogen. 

As  long  as  the  plant  feeds  on  its  reserve  materials,  the  amount  of 
potash  remains  constant,  but  when  the  chlorophyllous  functions 
develop,  the  weight  of  this  constituent  increases.  The  amounts  of 
silica  and  lime  present  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  observation  are 
respectively  400  times  and  17  times  as  great  as  the  original  quan- 
tities.    The  analytical  results  are  arranged  in  tabular  form. 

G.  T.  M. 

Ghlorophyllous  Assimilation  induced  by  Sunlight  filtered 
through  Leaves.  By  Ed.  Gbiffon  {Compt,  rend.,  1899,  129, 
1276 — 1278). — ^Timiriazeff  found  that  white  light,  after  passing  through 
a  chlorophyll  solution,  loses  its  power  of  inducing  chlorophyllous 
assimilation. 

The  author  finds  that  sunlight,  after  traversing  a  single  leaf  still 
induces  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  the  action  is  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  with  diffused  light  is  almost  negligible. 
The  effect  (Hroduced  by  sunlight  after  passing  through  two  leaves  is  so 
feeble  that  the  assimilative  action  is  masked  by  respiration. 

These  results  are  chiefly  due  to  the  absorption  of  luminous  radiations 
by  chlorophyll,  but  protoplasm  and  the  colourless  parts  of  leaves  also 
diminish  the  action ;  the  effect  of  light  filtered  through  bleached  or 
chlorotic  leaves  is  approximately  half  that  due  to  direct  sunlight. 

G.  T.  M. 
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Amount  of  Sulphur  in  Plants.  By  Sergei  M.  Boodanoff  (Chem. 
G&rUr.,  1899,  ii,  489 ;  from  71  Rusb.  Phy9,  Ohm.  Soc.,  31,  471—477). 
— Estimation  of  aalphoric  acid  in  vegetable  ashes  gtyes  inoorreot 
results,  as  considerable  loss  of  sulphur  may  take  place  during 
incineration.  Liebig's  method  is  very  satisfactory,  and  when  small 
amounts  of  potassium  nitrate  are  employed  the  results  are  very 
exact. 

Plants  contain  much  more  sulphur  than  is  indicated  in  Wolfe's 
tables,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  soil  is 
of  practical  importance.  In  some  Russian  soils,  certain  crops  gave 
considerably  higher  yields  after  manuring  with  sulphates. 

N.  H.  J.M. 

Hydrocyanio  Aoid  in  Vicia  Seeds.  By  F.  F.  Bbutnikq,  jao., 
and  J.  VAN  Haabst  {Ree.  Trav.  Chim.,  1899,  18,  468 — 471).— Flour 
from  the  following  species  and  varieties  of  Vieia  contains  hydrocyanio 
acid :  V,  aaUva,  V,  sativa  v.  dura,  V.  sativa  v.  Jlore  alb.,  V.  aativa  v. 
Bemayefy  V,  sativa  v.  Britannicay  V,  eancKienais,  V.  Atrtuto,  and 
r.  anguatifoUa;  these  hence  contain  amygdalin  or  analogous  sub- 
stances. No  hydrocyanic  acid  was  detected  in :  V.  narb<men9i$, 
V,  craeea,  V.  agrigenHnay  V.  biennis,  V.  disperma,  V.  pannonioa,  and 
V.  caBHtbiea. 

500  grams  of  floui'  from  F.  sativa  contained  0*004  gram  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  after  germination  for  three  days,  the  quantity  was 
0*003  gram.  In  the  case  of  F.  sativa  Britanniea  and  F.  angustifoKa, 
the  same  weight  of  flour  yielded  00008  and  0*027  gram  of  acid  re- 
spectively. T.  H.  P. 

PreBence  of  Mannocelluloee  in  the  Ligneous  Tissues  of 
Gynmosperms.  By  Gabbibl  Bertband  {Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129, 
1025—1028.  Compare  Abstr.,  1879,  613).— The  tissues  of  the 
gymnoeperms  contain  practically  no  zylan,  but  mannoeellulose  is . 
present  in  considerable  amount.  The  yield  of  mannose  (obtained 
from  mannoeellulose  by  hydrolysis)  from  conifers  is  from  10 — 15  per 
cent,  of  the  wood  taken.  In  the  Onetacem,  a  class  intermediate 
between  the  gymnosperms  and  angiosperms,  the  amount  of  manno- 
eellulose is  very  small,  and  in  some  cases  nil.  H.  R.  Lie  S. 

Presenoe  of  Fonnaldehyde  in  Plants.  By  Gino  Pollaoci 
(Chem.  Gentir.,  1899,  ii,  881—882;  from  Boll  Ohim.  Ftsrmi,  88, 
601 — 603). — When  leaves  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  are 
macerated  and  distilled  with  water,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate 
contains  formaldehyde.  This  compound  was  detected  by  the  violet 
coloration  produced  on  adding  a  mixture  of  codeine  and  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mixture  is  extremely  sensitive  to  formaldehyde  and  even 
more  so  to  the  polymeric  formaldehyde  which  is  formed  when  the 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated.  Other  aldehydes  such  as  aoetaldehyde, 
propaldehyde,  butaldehyde,  valeraldehyde,  and  benzaldehyde  give  a 
yellow,  whilst  vanillin  and  acetone  form  a  greeui  coloration.  The 
formation  of  a  solid,  white  polymeride,  by  slowly  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  also  charaoteristic  of 
formaldehyde.    The  presence  of  this  aldehyde  was  also  detected  by 
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the  foUowing  methods.  (1)  An  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  formaldehyde.  •  (2)  When  the  distillate  con- 
taining formaldehyde  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  benzophenol  and 
a  solution  of  94  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  then  poured  into  the  mixture, 
a  red  ring  is  formed  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  liquids.  (3)  When 
a  twig  with  green  leaves  which  has  been  exposed  to  light  is  placed  in 
an  aqueous  carmine  solution  which  has  been  decolorised  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  the  leaves  become  violet  after  a  time,  whilst  the  solution 
itself  remains  colourless.  Magenta  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid 
gives  a  violet  coloration  with  formaldehyde.  (4)  Ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  solution  is  reduced.  (5)  Nessler's  reagent  test-paper  is  turned 
black ;  and  (6)  phenylmethylhydrazine  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
the  distillate.  E.  W.  W. 

The  '* Honey"  of  Eaonymus  Japonioa.  By  L^k  Maqubnnb 
{BfiU.  Soe.  Chim.,  1899,  [iii],  21,  1082— 1083).— The  honey-like 
substance  which  is  sometimes  found  in  dry  seasons  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  Suonymus  Japonica  is  an  exudation  of  the  cell 
contentB  due  to  the  punctures  of  insects ;  it  is  at  first  of  a  syrapy 
consistence,  but  soon  dries  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  has  a  marked 
sweet  taste  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  When  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  dulcitol  and  leaves  a 
brownish,  syrupy  residue  in  which  dextrose  and  saccharic  acid  were 
detected.  N.  L. 

Lotus  Oomioulatus.  By  Giusbppb  d'Ancona  (Ohem.  CerUr,,  1899, 
ii,  590 — 591 ;  from  Siaz.  aper.  agrcbr.  ital.,  32,  274— 287).— Analyses  of 
two  Italian  specimens  of  Ldtia  comiculcUus  are  given  : 
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1.  80-285 

3-429 

0-723 

6-563 

7-682 

0-256 

1-418 

2.  76-489 

3-730 

0-872 

8-113 

8-859 

0-312 

1-937 

The  dry  substance  contained  (1)  10*757  and  (2)  11*233  per  cent,  of 
pentosans.     The  pure  ash  had  the  following  percentage  composition  : 

K,0.       Na,0.      CaO.      MgO.    Fes|0,+AlaO,.   PgOy       SO,.       SiOj.         CI. 

1.  21-»64     7-405     24-969     6-082  3-687  10-026     4*915     20-781      0884 

2.  21-987     6-772     28-e29     4-091  5-066  10*687     4-888     22885     1029 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Absorption  of  Soluble  Salts  by  Plants.  By  £m.  Demoussy 
{Ann.  agron,,  1899,  26,  497—548  and  561— 607).— A  detailed  account 
of  experiments  already  described  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  172  and  238),  with 
an  historical  introduction. 

With  regard  to  nitrates,  the  nature  of  the  base  has  no  effect  on 
absorption  by  plants  when  supplied  singly,  provided  that  the  base  is 
not  toxic  j  lithium,  barium,  and  strontium  nitrates,  for  instance,  are 
only  taken  up  in  very  small  quantities,  and  their  injurious  effect  soon 
becomes  evident. 

The  fact  that  although  plants  absorb  non-toxic  metals  vrith  equal 
readiness,  the  amounts  of  these  metals  found  in  plants  vary  very 
greatly  is  attributed  partly  to  the  composition  of  the  media  in  which 
the  plant  lives,  and  partly  to  the  selective  powers  of  plants. 

Calcium,  unlike  potassium,  does  not  prevent  absorption  of  sodium. 
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Plants  growing  in  solutions  containing  the  same  amount  of  calcium 
as  nitrate  and  as  chloride  respectively  absorbed  more  calcium  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  than  as  chloride,  but  the  absorption  of  chlorine  was 
greater  than  that  of  nitrogen,  owing  to  its  greater  molecular  weight ; 
2  mols.  of  nitrogen  were  absorbed  to  1  mol.  of  chlorine. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Branches  of  Pear  Trees  Bemoved  by 
Hegular  Thinning.  By  Napoleonb  Passebini  {Bied.  Centr,^  1899, 
28,  780 — 781 ;  from  Bicerclie  e.  JSsper.  IstUiUo  Agrar,  Scandtcciy 
1896 — 1897). — Branches  (without  leaves)  cut  from  pear  trees  were 
found  to  have  the  following  composition  : 

Per  cent  in  pore  ash. 

COjin     ^ '■ 

Crude   crude  Na,0,Cl, 

Water.  N.  ash.  ash.  KjO.  CaO.  MgO.  FejO,.  Tfi^-  SO,.  SiO,.  loss. 
49-29  0-506  1-748  83-79  IS'll  er.'OO  4'61  060  4*90  2*64  1-66  7-68 
In  the  case  of  old  pear  trees,  it  was  found  (average  of  twelve  experi- 
ments) that  1381  kilograms  of  wood  are  cut  yearly.  The  loss  per 
annum  is  therefore  as  follows :  N,  699  ;  KjO,  2*40;  CaO,  10*02  ;  MgO, 
0-72  ;  PjO.,  0-78,  and  SOg,  0-42  grams  in  each  trea  The  soil  for  pear 
trees  should  be  comparatively  rich  in  lime,  and  requires  nitrogenous 
and  potash  manures.  !N.  H.  J.  M. 

Which  Meadows  should  be  Manured  with  Potash  as  well  as 
with  Basio  Slag  and  Superphosphate?  By  Julius  Nesslbb 
{Bied,  Centr.,  1899,  28,  737—738 ;  from  Woch.  Landw,  Ver.  Baden^ 
1899,  No.  11,  139). — Level  meadows,  the  soil  of  which  is  poor  in 
potash  but  not  too  shallow,  with  much  moss,  <kc.,  should  receive,  in 
autumn  or  winter,  kainite  (6 — 8)  and  basic  slag  (3 — 4  cwt.),  and  each 
subsequent  year  2 — 3  and  3 — 4  cwt.  respectively  of  basic  slag  and 
kainite.  In  the  case  of  heavy  soils,  superphosphate  is  usually  pre- 
ferred to  basic  slag,  and  potassium  chloride  (40  per  cent.)  is  employed 
instead  of  kainite. 

Sloping  meadows  should  have  more  potash  applied  to  the  higher 
than  to  the  lower  portions,  which  in  some  cases  do  not  require  direct 
potash  manuring.  Irrigation  with  water  from  granite  or  gneiss 
generally  renders  application  of  potash  unnecessary. 

The  best  chemical  method  of  ascertaining  whether  potash  is  needed 
is  to  determine  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  hay  ;  the  grass  must  be 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  flowering  period  and  carefully  dried. 
Estimating  the  potash  in  the  soil  takes  longer  and  gives  more  uncer- 
tain results.       "  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Molinia  coerulea  and  Carex  GoodenoughiL 
By  Hkinrich  Immendorfp  {Bied.  Cmtr,,  1899,  28,  772—774 ;  from 
Landw.  Jahrb.y  1898,  27,  iv,  503). — The  two  plants  are  important 
constituents  of  the  herbage  of  peat  meadows  which  are  insufficiently 
drained  and  manured,  but  are  not  much  Valued  as  cattle-food.  The 
composition  as  bay  (water  « 15  per  cent.)  is  as  follows  : 
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I,  Molinia  ccerulca 6*75          4-26          O'SS 
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Whilst  Mdinia  bay  is  of  yery  poor  qu&lity,  the  results  obtained 
with  Cartx  are  more  satisfactory,  but  the  yield  is  very  small.  The 
dry  substance  of  the  two  plants  contained  :  Ash,  (1)  4196,  (2)  4*64  ; 
KA  (1)  1-21,  (2)  1-49;  CaO,  (1)  0-25,  (2)  0-39  ;  and  Vfi^,  (1)  0-29, 
(2)  0-43  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Hope  €Uid  Hop  Soila  By  Joseph  Hanamann  and  Leopold 
KouwNSKY  {Bud.  Centr.,^  1899,  28,  778  ;  from  Zeit,  Landw.  V&rsui^hs.- 
wesen,  Oesterr.,  1898, 1,  411). — During  the  early  periods  of  growth,  hop 
plants  require  plenty  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen ;  subse- 
quently, the  plants  contain  nearly  as  much  lime  as  potash. 

The  leaves  and  tendrils  are  rich  in  lime,  and  in  the  assimilating 
organs  50  per  cent,  of  the  ash  consists  of  lime,  indicating  considerable 
production  of  organic  acids  in  the  sap,  which  have  to  be  neutralised 
with  lime.  The  leaves  contain  much  more  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
phosphoric  acid  than  the  tendrils  and  stems,  whilst  the  umbels  contain 
the  most  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  original  paper,  analyses  of  the  soil  and  of  the  ashes  of  hops 
at  different  periods  of  growth  are  given.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Potash  on  the  Development  of  Sugar  Beet.  By 
Julius  Stoklasa  {Chem.  Cefntr.y  1899,  ii,  490 ;  from  Zeit.  Zueker-Jnd, 
Bohtn.f  23,  493 — 501). — ^Besults  of  field  experiments  showed  that 
potassium  sulphate  considerably  increased  the  yield  of  roots  and  the 
percentage  of  sugar.  Potassium  chloride^  in  conjunction  with  super- 
phosphate and  nitrate,  also  increased  the  yield  of  roots  without  in- 
juriously affecting  the  percentage  of  sugar.  N.  K.  J.  M. 

Assimilation  by  Sugar  Beet  and  Estimation  of  Available 
Nutritive  Matter  in  Arable  Soil.  By  H.  Wilfabth  {Ghem. 
Cenir,,  1899,  ii,  636—537 ;  from  ZeiL  Ver.  Ruhenzuckerlnd,,  1899, 
645 — 652). — ^Whilst  sugar  beet  grows  normally  when  manured  with 
nitrate,  ammonium  salts  and  blood-meal  gave  decidedly  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Amides  were  determined  in  the  roots  as  an.  indication  of  the  degree 
of  unripeness. 

When  calcium  nitrate  is  employed  as  manure,  the  lime  is  eliminated 
from  the  root,  whilst  with  potassium  nitrate  the  potash  is  retained. 
Deficiency  of  nitrogen  gives  rise  to  yellow  leaves,  whilst  a  deficiency 
of  potash  produces  brown  and  white  spots  on  the  leaves.  In  absence 
of  sufficient  phosphoric  acid,  the  leaves  do  not  become  yellow  as  stated 
by  Stoklasa,  but  their  growth  is  checked,  and  they  have  a  dark  green 
colour  with  black  edges  and  spots. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  showed  that  with  insufficient 
potash  the  roots  contained  only  4  parts  of  K^O  to  1000  parts  of 
sugar,  the  amounts  undw  normal  conditions  being  6 — 8  parts; 
with  six  times  the  necessary  amount  of  potash,  the  roots  were  found 
to  contain  37  parts  of  K^O  per  1000  of  sugar.  The  roots  are  more 
liable  to  injury  by  nematodes  in  absence  of  potash  than  when  a  small 
amount  of  potash  is  applied. 

It  is  proposed  to  estimate  available  plant  constituents  in  soils  by 
growing  sugar  beet,  carrots  or  celery,  and  analysing  the  plants. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Influence  of  the  Amounte  of  Water  and  of  Natritive 
Substances  in  Soil  on  the  Activily  and  Development  of 
Potatoes.  By  Johakn  Wilms  (ChMn, .  C&ntr,,  1899,  ii,  628 ;  from 
J.  Landw.,  47, 251 — 292). — The  occasional  injurious  effect  of  Stasafurt 
salts  on  potatoes  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  potassium  chloride. 
^Nitrogenous  substances  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
plants  and  to  starch  production.  Potash  also  seems  favourable  to 
starch  production.  Increased  amounts  of  moisture  in  the  soil  always 
diminish  the  percentage  of  starch  in  the  tubers ;  and  proportions  of 
chlorides,  which  are  otherwise  harmless,  become  injurious  when  the 
amount  of  water  is  large.  Transpiration  is  increased  when  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  soil  increases,  and  there  may  be  an  increase, 
although  less  marked,  in  the  actual  amount  of  starch  produced. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

How  much  Phosphoric  Acid  should  good  Arable  Soil 
Contain  ?  By  Ami  Pagnoul  {Ann.  Agran.,  1899,  25,  549—567).— 
The  results  of  pot  experiments,  in  which  incarnate  clover  was  grown 
in  soils  containing  very  little,  and  a  good  deal,  of  phosphoric  acid 
respectively,  with  and  without  addition  of  superphosphate,  indicated 
that  O'l  per  cent.,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  normal 
amount  for  good  soil,  is  too  low,  and  that  0*15  to  0-2  per  cent,  is 
more  probably  the  limit,  at  any  rate  for  incarnate  clover,  beyond 
which  manuring  with  phosphates  becomes  unnecessary.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alinit.  By  W.  KbOqer  and  W.  Schneidewind  {Chem,  Centr.y 
1899,  ii,  628 ;  from  Landw,  Jahrb.,  28,  579— 691).— Experiments 
were  made  on  the  behaviour  of  alinit  towards  free  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  nutritive  solutions  containing  nitrogenous  matters,  and 
also  towards  nitrates.  It  is  concluded  that  the  preparation  is  without 
practical  value.  The  microbe  does  not  nitrify,  but  there  was 
production  of  nitrite.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Green  Manure  grown  on  Peaty  and  on  Sandy 
Soils.  By  Hbineich  Immendorff  {Bted.  Centr.,  1899,  28, 726—733 ; 
from  Landw.  Ja/irb,,  1898,  27,  503). — ^The  composition  as  regards  dry 
matter  and  nitrogen  of  the  crops  grown  for  green  m^ure  on  peat  land 
(yellovf,  blue,  and  white  lupins,  serradella,  grey  peas,  beans,  rape,  and 
white  mustard)  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  same  plants  grown  in 
ordinary  soil.  In  absence,  however,  of  inoculation,  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  is  liable  to  be  very  low.  In  the  case  of  blue 
lupins,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  was  (1,  inoculated) 
3-26  and  (2,  not  inoculated)  1*98  percent. 

In  light,  sandy  soils,  the  most  suitable  crops  for  green  manuring 
are  lupins  and  serradella  (white  mustard  is  quite  unsuitable),  and 
tbe  composition  of  the  plants  is  normal.  Application  of  burnt  lime 
(3,000  kilograms  per  hectare)  was  very  beneficial,  even  in  the  case  of 
lupins.     The  soil  did  not  require  inoculation. 

Pot  and  field  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  the  above-ground  growth  and  roots  of 
serradella  and  lupins  grown  in  peaty  soil  fully  manured  with  minerals. 
Normal  percentages  of  nitrogen,  both  in  roots  and  in  the  growth 
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atwve-groancl,  were  only  obtained  after  inoculation.  Lupins  yield  (in 
the  roots)  more  organic  matter  than  serradella,  but  the  latter  is  more 
nitrogenous. 

Crops  of  serradella  and  lupins  the  above-ground  growth  of  which 
contain  100  and  140  kilograms  of  nitrogen  per  hectare,  yield  in  the 
roots  about  15  and  20  kilograms  of  nitrogen  respectively;  these 
amounts  may  undoubtedly  be  increased  by  deepening  the  soil. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Testing  Soils  for  Applioatioii  of  Oonimercial  Fertilisers. 
By  H.  A.  Webbb  {J.  Amer.  Ghem.  JSoc.,  1899,  21,  1095— 1099).— Five 
curefully  selected  portions  of  the  soil  are  put  into  Wagner  pots,  and 
to  four  of  these  are  added  various  descriptions  of  manure  to  ascertain 
which  will  answer  best. 

The  seeds  of  the  crops  required  to  be  raised  are  then  introduced 
with  the  usual  precautions  and  allowed  to  germinate ;  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  bring  the  plants  to  maturity ;  observations  made  during  5  or  6 
weeks  will  give  sufficient  information.  L.  de  E. 
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Bstimation  of  Chlorine  in  Bleaohing  Powder.  By  C.  Wolowski 
{Zffit.  anal,  Ch&m.,  1899,  88,  711— 713).— The  hypochlorite  solution  is 
added  from  a  burette  to  potassium  iodide  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 
A  number  of  mixtures  are  made  in  which  the  amount  of  iodide  is  the 
same,  and  by  shaking  each  mixture  with  chloroform  the  point  is  ascer- 
tained at  which  enough  chlorine  has  been  added  to  convert  all  the  iodine 
into  triohloride,  which  of  course  does  not  colour  the  chloroform.  The 
author  prefers  to  work  with  only  5  milligrams  of  potassium  iodide, 
and  measures  the  hypochlorite  solution  by  counting  the  drops. 

M.  J.  S. 

Separation  of  Chlorine  and  Iodine.  By  Ludwig  Yanino  and 
0.  Hausbr  {Ber.,  1899,  82,  3615—3617.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii, 
545 ;  and  1899,  ii,  249).— Silver  iodide,  when  heated  at  90°  with 
formaldehyde  dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
is  scarcely  affected,  whereas  silver  bromide  under  these  conditions  is 
almost  wholly  reduced,  a  considerable  amount  of  reduction  taking 
place  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  silver  chloride  is  completely 
decomposed,  even  in  the  cold.  When  a  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and 
iodide  is  heated  at  40°  with  an  alkaline  formaldehyde  solution  of  the 
above  strength,  the  chloride  is  completely  reduced,  whilst  the  iodide 
remains  unchanged ;  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
silver  derived  from  the  chloride  dissolves,  and  is  reconverted  into  the 
^^1^4^  salt.  In  this  way,  a  quantitative  separation  of  iodine  and 
chlorine  may  be  rftpidly  efEected.  O.  T.  M. 
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Titration  of  Potaasium  Iodide.  By  E.  ViKCfENT  (/.  Fharm,, 
1899,  [vi],  10,  481 — 483). — ^The  valuation  of  potaasium  iodide  may  be 
rapidly  and  accurately  effected  by  the  following  process,  which  avoids 
the  errors  incidental  to  some  of  the  methods  usually  employed.  A 
suitable  quantity  of  the  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  the 
sample  in  a  litre  of  water  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  0*2  per 
cent,  solution  of  iodic  acid,  and  the  liquid  added  from  a  burette  to  5 
or  10  c.c.  of  i\7^^  thiosulphate  solution  until  a  permanent  yellow  tint 
is  produced.  0*2  per  cent,  of  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  added 
to  the  thiosulphate  solution  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  latter 
by  the  excess  of  iodic  acid.  N.  L. 

Estimation  of  [Dissolved]  Oxygen  in  Water.  By  F.  Zstschb 
(Chem,  Cmtr.f  1899,  ii,  727 ;  from  Zeit,  Unters,  Ndhfr-Omuaam,,  2, 
696 — 697).— A  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  250—300  c.c.  capacity  is 
filled  completely  with  the  water;  1  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
manganous  sulphate  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  followed  by  2  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  48  grams  of 
sodium  hydroxide  and  15  grams  of  potassium  iodide  per  100  c.c.  The 
whole  is  now  thoroughly  shaken,  and  when  the  manganous-manganic 
hydroxide  has  subsided,  the  stopper  is  removed,  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  introduced,  the  stopper  is  replaced,  and  the  whole  shaken 
until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  The  liquid  is  then  emptied  into  a 
beaker,  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  i\r/100  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate.  When  calculating  the  result,  3  &c.  only  must  be 
deducted  for  the  reagents  added  ;  the  volume  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
added  does  not  affect  the  calculations.  L.  db  £L 

Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Iron.  By 
Gb^goireN.  Wybouboff  {BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1899,  [iii],21, 1046—1049. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  329  and  611). — A  criticism  of  the  methods 
described  by  KiLster  and  Thiol  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  247).  N.  L. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen  in  Fertilisers  containing  Nitrates. 
By  F.  P.  Vkitch  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1899,  ii,  1094— 1095).— Fields' 
process  is  recommended  with  only  a  slight  modification.  To  the 
nitrate,  35 — 40  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  34  grams  of  salicylic 
acid  per  litre,  and  after  it  has  dissolved,  6 — 7  grams  of  crushed 
potassium  sulphide,  are  added.  After  first  heating  over  a  low  flame 
for  15  minutes,  the  contents  are  boiled  for  1^  hours,  then  cooled  and 
distilled  as  usual  with  excess  of  soda.  L.  de  K. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid.  By  F.  P. 
Vkitch  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1899,  21,  1090— 1094).— The  sample  is 
first  extracted  with  water  and  the  solution  filtered  into  a  500  c.c. 
measure  containing  5 — 10  cc.  of  nitric  acid.  The  insoluble  residue  is 
then  treated  with  the  ordinary  ammonium  citrate  solution  and  the  two 
liquids  are  united.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  now  precipitated  in  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  solution  by  meansof  the  ordinary  molybdate  solution, 
the  precipitation  being  probably  complete  in  two  horn's  at  65^.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  destroy  the  citric  add,  or  any  other  organic 
matter  present  in  the  manure.  L.  de  K. 
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[EBtiinalioxi  of  the  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Soil]  By 
Ami  Pagkoul  {Ann.  Agron.,  1899,  26,  654 — 567). — After  determin- 
ing the  dry  matter  and  calcium  carbonate,  an  amount  of  soil  con- 
taining 10  grams  of  dry  matter  is  digested  for  2  hours  with  a 
solution  containing  120  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  1  litre  (10  c.c. 
jdttB  the  amount  required  to  dissolve  the  calcium  carbonate)  diluted 
with  water  to  50  c.c,  the  whole  being  shaken  twelve  times  during 
digestion.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  determined  in  25  c.c.  of  the 
filtered  extract,  by  means  of  the  colour  reaction  produced  by  potassium 
f  errocyanide  in  very  dilate  phosphomolybdate  solution.  The  solutions 
required  are  (1)  ordinary  ammonia,  100  c.c,  diluted  to  1  Htre;  (2) 
sulphuric  acid,  70  or  80  cc,  diluted  to  1  litre ;  (3)  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  10  per  cent. ;  and  (4)  a  standard  phosphomolybdate  solution 
containing  exactly  4  milligrams  of  phosphoric  acid  per  litre.  This  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  phos- 
phate, containing  4  mg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  phosphomolybdate 
in  the  nsual  manner,  decanting  over  a  small  filter,  and  washing  with 
nitric  acid  until  the  filtrate  gives  no  coloration  with  ferrocyanide. 
The  whole  is  then  dissolved  in  the  dilute  ammonia  (solution  1)  and 
made  up  to  1  litre  with  the  same  dilate  ammonia. 
^>  The  phosphoric  acid  in  25  cc.  of  extract  (corresponding  with  5  grams 
of  soil)  is  determined  by  precipitating  as  phosphomolybdate,  filtering, 
and  reidissolving  the  precipitate  in  the  dilute  ammonia.  The  volume 
of  the  solution  (F)  will  be  from  10 — 50  c.c,  according  to  the  amount 
of  precipitate.  5  c.c  of  the  standard  phosphomolybdate  solution 
(containing  P2O5s0*02  milligram)  is  next  put  into  a  tube  2  cm. 
wide  and  divided  into  c.c,  5  c.c  of  the  solution  to  be  examined  being 
put  into  a  similar  tube.  After  adding  ferrocyanide  solution  (2  c.c.) 
to  both  tubes,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (solution  2)  is  added  drop  by  drop 
until  a  permanent  brown  tint  is  obtained.  A  few  drops  of  water  are 
added  to  the  tube  containing  the  standard  solution  to  make  the  volume 
up  to  10  cc,  whilst  the  liquid  in  the  second  tube  is  diluted  until  the 
tints  of  both  are  alike,  and  the  volume  ( P)  read  off.     The  phosphoric 

V      V 
acid,  in  mg.  per  cent.,  in  the  soil  will  be  0*4  x  :r^  x  -=-.     If  the  colour 

produced  by  5  cc  of  solution  is  too  dark,  1  or  2  c.c.  may  be  employed, 
but  the  solution  must  then  be  diluted  with  the  ammonia  solution  to 
5  c.c  before  adding  the  ferrocyanide.  A  number  of  determinations 
may  be  made  simultaneously  with  advantage.  K.  H.  J.  M. 

Detection  of  Fraudulent  Additions  to  Bone  Superphosphate. 
By  Henbi  Lasnb  (Chm.  Centr,^  1899,  ii,  973 — 974;  from  Arm.  ehim, 
anal,  app,,^  235 — 331). — ^A  microscopical  examination  will  indicate 
the  origin  of  added  mineral  phosphates,  foreign  minerals,  &c 

To  facilitate  the  microscopic  research,  the  sample  may  be  first  freed 
from  true  bone  phosphate  by  successive  treatment  with  dilute  (3  per 
cent.)  acetic  acid  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  citrate. 

L.  DE  K. 

VcJuation  of  Basic  Slags.  By  Fbanz  W.  Dafbbt  {Chem.  Centr., 
1899,  u,  727 ;  from  ZeU.  Lcmdw.  Vers.-Ww.  Oesterr.,  2,  467—476).— 
The  author  states  that  the  valuation  of  basic  slags  by  their  citrate 
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solubility  cannot  be  considered  a  scientific  method,  as  it  d^iends  too 
much  on  the  personal  equation  of  the  operator.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  very  small  Quantities  of 
Arsenic  in  the  Organs.  By  Abmand  Gautikb  {Campt.  rend.,  1899, 
129,  936 — 938). — The  method,  details  of  which  are  given,  consists 
essentially  in  destroying  the  organic  matter  by  successive  treatment 
with  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and,  finally,  nitric  acid  again ;  the 
arsenic  is  precipitated,  together  with  an  excess  of  sulphur,  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  the  precipitate  digested  with  ammonia  to  dissolve  the 
arsenious  sulphide,  which  is  then  oxidised  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  finally  treated  by  Marsh's  method  for  detecting 
arsenic.  T.  H.  P 

Estimation  of  Gk^phitic  Carbon  in  Oast  Iron  and  Pig  Iron. 
By  Allen  P.  Fobd  and  Ivan  M.  Bbbqowskt  {J>  Amor.  Ghem,  Soc, 
1899,  21,  1113 — 1115). — 1  gram  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2 ;  a  few  drops  of  hydrofluoric  acid  are  then  added 
and  the  liquid  boiled  for  a  short  time  to  dissolve  the  silicon.  After 
diluting  with  four  times  the  bulk  of  water,  the  insoluble  matter 
is  collected  on  a  Gooch's  crucible,  the  asbestos  of  which  has  been 
selected  with  care  and  purified  by  digestion  in.  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  drying  for  fully  an  hour  at  120%  the  crucible  is  weighed,  the 
graphite  burnt  off,  and  the  crucible  re-weighed,  the  difference  repre- 
senting the  graphite.  L.  ds  K. 

Report  of  the  [American]  Committee  on  Coal  Analysis.  By 
William  A.  Noyss,  William  F.  Hillbbrand  andOHABLSs  B.  Dudlst 
{J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  1116—1132.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  488). — Final  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  analysis  of  coal  so  as 
to  ensure  uaiform  results.  When  estimating  the  sulphur,  it  is 
recommended  to  avoid  the  use  of  coal  gas.  If  an  ultimate  analysis 
is  thought  desirable,  the  sample  should  be  burnt  with  lead  chromate 
so  as  to  retain  the  sulphur ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  a  spiral  of 
copper.  When  calculating  the  percentage  of  oxygen,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  deduct  from  100  the  sum  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  ash,  and  five-eighths  of  the  sulphur.  In  the  preliminary 
report,  it  was  recommended  to  give  the  heating  effect  on  the  basis  of 
the  coal  burned  to  "  vapour  of  water  at  100° ; "  this  is  now  altered  to 
<*  liquid  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature."  L.  de  K. 

Bstimation  of  Volatile  Combustible  Matter  in  Coke  and 
Anthracite  Coal.  By  Richard  K.  Meadb  and  James  0.  Attix 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  1137— 1145).— In  order  to  completely 
expel  the  last  portions  of  volatile  matter  from  coke  or  anthracite,  it  is 
necessary  to  finally  employ  the  blast,  but  this  causes  some  of  the 
carbon  to  burn ;  the  oxidation  may  be  practically  prevented  by  heat- 
ing in  a  current  of  nitrogen. 

If  after  heating  a  sample  over  a  blast,  say,  for  7  minutes  and 
Weighing,  the  ignition  is  continued  for  another  7  minutes  under 
exactly    the    same    conditions,   the    second  loss    in    weight  should 
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refpreaent  with  fair  aocnracy  the  amount  of  carbon  oxidised  daring  the 
first  heating.   The  remilts  obtained  by  this  oorreotion  are  satisfactory. 

L.  DE  K. 

Apparatus  for  the  Analysis  of  niuxninating  and  Fuel  Gases. 
By  Geobob  E.  Thomas  (/.  Am&r.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  21,  1108—1112).— 
This  is  a  compact  apparatus  for  technical  work.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  bnrette  and  levelling  tube  joined  by  rubber  and  capillary 
glass  tabes  to  a  series  of  absorbing  bottles,  filled  with  aqueons  caustic 
potash,  bromine  water,  and  phosphorns  covered  with  water,  another 
bottle  is  filled  with  water  only,  as  it  is  only  used  for  storing  gas. 

There  is  also  the  usual  arrangement  for  exploding  mixtures  of  gas 
and  air.  The  water  in  the  burette  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid 
so  as  to  diminish  the  solubility  of  carbon  dioxide.  L.  db  K. 

Ohemioal  Detection  of  Oarbonic  Oxide  in  Blood.  By  Karl 
Ipskn  (Cknn.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  889 ;  from  Vtertdjahrsohr.  gericht  Med. 
offeniL  S(MiUaUwe»,y  [iiil  18,  46— 65).— 4— 10  c.c.  of  the  suspected 
blood  ifi  put  into  a  small  test-tube,  a  drop  of  caustic  alkali  is  added, 
and  then  a  small  amount  of  dextrose.  After  closing  the  tube  with 
cotton  wool  and  sealing  it  with  paraffin  wax,  it  is  well  shaken  and  kept 
for  some  length  of  time  in  a  cool  place.  A  blank  experiment  should  be 
made  with  pure  blood  at  the  same  time. 

Blood  containing  carbonic  oxide  turns  a  light  cherry-red  colour, 
whilst  ordinary  blood  becomes  almost  black.  L.  db  K. 

Ohemioal  Detection  of  Oarbonio  Oxide  in  Blood.  By  Leo 
Wachholz  {Chmn.  G^ir.,  1899,  ii,  889 ;  from  Vierteljahraehr.  gericht 
Med.  ^mU.  SaniUU8wea.,  [iii],  18,  255—257.  Compare  preceding 
abstract). — ^The  dextrose  test  may  lead  to  erroneous  results.  The  best 
process  at  present  in  use  for  detecting  carbonic  oxide  in  blood  is  the 
tannic  acid  process,  proposed  by  Kunkel  and  modified  by  Schulz. 

L.  DB  E. 

Apparatus  for  the  Estimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Mineral 
Waters.  By  Alfbed  Hbld  {BuU.  JSoe.  Chim.,  1899,  [iii],  21, 
983 — 986). — The  essential  feature  of  the  apparatus  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  by  milk  of  lime  and 
calcium  chloride,  the  collection  and  washing  of  the  precipitate,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  latter  by  dilute  acid,  are  carried  out  in  one 
and  the  same  vessel,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbon  dioxide.  For 
this  purpose,  the  flask,  in  which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected  in 
the  uSQiJ  manner,  is  fitted  with  a  cork  bored  with  three  holes,  through 
which  are  passed :  (1)  A  delivery  tube,  serving  both  for  the  admission 
of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  and,  subsequently,  for  the  passage 
to  the  absorption  apparatus  of  the  gas  liberated  from  the  precipitated 
carbonate;  (2)  a  tap-funnel  for  the  inlet  of  water  or  acid;  (3)  a 
syphon  tube,  one  limb  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flttk,  and  is  connected  by  a  cork  to  a  small  test-tube,  pierced  with 
several  holes,  and  covered  with  a  cap  of  filter  paper.  By  means  of 
this  syphon,  the  liquid  and  washings  are  removed  from  the  flask, 
leaving  the  precipitate  to  be  treated  with  acid  in  the  usual  way. 

N.L. 
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Elstimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Ammoniaoal  Gas-Liquor. 
By  F.  Chevalbt  {Chem.  C&ntr,^  1 899,  ii,  847 ;  from  Ann.  ehim.  aneU. 
appl.f  4,  296 — 296). — ^The  sample  is  allowed  to  run  into  an  acid 
solution  of  cuprous  chloride;  the  apparatus  employed,  which  is  a 
slight  modification  of  the  one  introduced  by  Geissler,  is  weighed 
before  and  after  the  operation,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  found  by 
difference.  The  object  of  the  copper  solution  is  to  retain  hydrogen 
sulphide.  L.  bb  K. 

Stutzer  and  Hartleb's  Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Com- 
bined Carbon  Dioxide  (Qalcium  Carbonate)  in  Soils.  By 
Rudolf  Woy  {Chem.  CetUr.,  1889,  ii,  847 ;  from  Zeit,  offend.  Chem.,  6, 
400—401.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  521).— The  author  objects  to 
the  process,  as  decided  quantities  of  ammonia  are  given  off  on  boiling 
by  the  dissociation  of  the  added  apimonium  chloride.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Silver  on  Plated  Copper  Utensils.  By  Julien 
GiBABD  (Chem.  Centr.y  1899,  ii,  975  ;  from  Ann.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  4, 
342 — 343). — ^The  object  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  immersed  in  a  liquid 
composed  of  9  volumes  of  sulphuric  and  1  volume  of  nitric  acid  ;  this 
rapidly  dissolves  the  silver  without  acting  appreciably  on  the  copper. 
The  silver  may  be  ascertained  from  the  loss  in  weight,  or  be  estimated 
in  the  solution  as  chloride.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Zinc  inOrganioSubstanoes, 
especially  in  Apple  Chips.  By  Kabl  B.  Lehmann  (Znt.  anal.  Chem., 
1899, 38,  723  ;  from  Areh.  HyguTie,  28,  291).— The  substance  is  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  and  either  incinerated  until  perfectly  white,  or  after 
charring  is  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  and 
fused  in  a  porcelain  basin.  The  ash  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  copper 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  zinc  then  separated  from 
iron,  aluminium,  and  silica  by  repeated  precipitation  with  ammonia. 
A  small  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  and 
the  zinc  thrown  down  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  zinc  sulphide  is  then 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  zinc  titrated  by  Fahlberg's  ferro- 
cyanide  method  (this  Joum.,  1875, 665)  using  a  ferrocyanide  solution  of 
which  1  c.c.  precipitates  0*1  milligram  of  zinc.  The  zinc  solution  must 
be  only  feebly  acid  ;  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  is  harmless.  For 
quantities  of  less  than  1  milligram,  a  correction  (about  -  0*15  mg.) 
must  be  applied.  M.  J.  S. 

Titrimetric  Estimation  of  Cerium.  By  Philip  E.  Bbowninq 
[with  Wm.  D.  Cutleb,  G.  A.  Hanford,  Leo.  A.  Lynch,  and  F.  J.  Mall] 
\ZeU.  anorg.  Chim.,  1899,  22,  297— 307).— Accurate  results  are 
obtained  with  the  following  modification  of  Bunsen's  method.  The 
cerium  dioxide  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered  flask  with  potassium  iodide  and 
a  few  drops  of  water,  the  air  is  then  driven  out  by  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide,  pure  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  flask  stoppered  and 
heated  with  steam  for  1  hour,  or  until  the  dioxide  is  completely 
dissolved.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  diluted,  and  the  liberated 
iodine  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  The  liberated  iodine  was  also 
estimated  by  titration  with  arsenious  acid  after  the  contents  of  the 
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flask  connected  with  an  absorption  apparatus  were  neutralised  with 
potassium  hydrogeu  carbonate,  but  in  this  case  a  loss  of  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  iodine  occurred. 

Cerium  dioxide  is  only  partially  reduced  by  arsenious  acid  and 
cannot  therefore  be  estimated  by  this  reagent. 

Stolba's  method  (Abstr.,  1880,  749)  by  titrating  the  oxalate  with 
permanganate,  gives  good  results.  A  measured  quantity  of  cerium 
chloride  solution  is  precipitated  with  a  known  excess  of  ammonium 
oxalate  and  the  precipitate  separated  by  filtration  and  washed.  The 
cerium  oxalate  is  then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxalic  acid 
titrated  with  permanganate.  The  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  the 
filtrate  and  wash-water  is  also  titrated,  the  result  giving  a  control 
to  the  titration  of  the  cerium  oxalate.  E.  0.  B. 

Preliminary  Tests  for  Olays.  By  Webnkk  Cronquist  (Ghem. 
CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  974;  from  Oesterr.  Zeit.  Berg-Hutt.,  47,  522—525).— 
Clays  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  should  contain  at  most 
47 — 72  per  cent,  of  sand.  This  may  be  estimated  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy by  first  boiling  the  clay  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
boiling  the  undissolved  matter  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
carbonata  L.  de  K. 

Bapid  Solution  of  Ignited  Ferrio  Oxide  in  Hydroohloric 
Axad.  By  Hugo  BorntrXger  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1899,  38,  774).— 
By  adding  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  a  little  iron-free  manganese 
dioxide,  even  strongly  ignited  ferric  oxide  can  be  dissolved  with  great 
facility.  This  effect  seems  to  be  due  to  the  chlorine  evolved,  since 
all  the  halogens  facilitate  the  solution  of  ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Use  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  By 
Carl  Fribdhbim  and  Ernst  BrOhl  {Zeit.  anal.  Ghem,^  1899,  38, 
681 — 710). — After  a  review  of  the  various  proposals  that  have  been 
made  for  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
reactions,  the  greater  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
methods  advocated  by  Jannasch  and  his  pupils ;  separation  of  man- 
ganese from  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  and  of  chromium  from  iron, 
aluminium,  and  manganese,  by  means  of  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
peroxide  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  331 ;  1896,  ii,  220,  222,  546,  548).  It  is 
shown  that  the  apparently  satiedFactory  results  obtained  by  tfannasch 
are  largely  due  to  compensating  errors,  none  of  the  above  separations 
being  at  all  complete.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  of  estimating 
manganese,  in  the  absence  of  other  metals,  by  precipitation  with 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  peroxide  (Rosenthal,  Abstr.,  1887,  ii,  923)  is 
fully  confirmed,  but  only  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable  amount 
of  ammoniacal  salts.  With  increase  in  the  proportion  of  ammonium 
salts,  the  amount  of  unpredpitated  manganese  increases,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  precipitate  becomes  more  highly  oxidised,  so  that 
apparently  correct  results  may  in  some  cases  be  obtained  if  the  pre- 
cipitate   is  regarded   as    I^ln^O^.      Although   alkaline   solutions   of 
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chromic  oxide  are  oxidised  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  oxidation  is 
under  no  circumstances  complete.  This  probably  is  the  reason  why 
chromium  cannot  by  this  method  be  separated  from  metals  whose 
hydroxides  are  insoluble  in  alkalis.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Thcdlium  as  Chroqiate.  By  Philip  E.  Browning 
and  George  P.  Hutchins  {Arner.  J.  Set.,  1899,  [iv],  8,  460—462).— 
Crookes  having  shown  that  thallous  chromate  is  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  the  authors  have  applied  this  principle  to  the  gravimetric 
estimation  of  thallium.  The  liqtiid  containing  the  thallium  is  rendered 
distinctly  alkaline  by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonatei  then 
heated  to  80^,  and  precipitated  with  excess  of  potassium  dichromate. 
The  thallous  chromate  is  collected  on  a  €k>och's  asbestos  filter,  washed, 
dried  over  a  low  fiame,  and  weighed.  Twelve  test  experiments  prove 
the  accuracy  of  the  method.  If  precipitated  in  the  cold,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  liable  to  run  through  the  filter;  this  may  be  largely 
prevented  by  adding  ammonium  nitrate. 

Moderately  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  known 
amount  of  potassium  dichromate  and  titrating  the  excess  with  arsenioos 
acid  as  described  by  Browning  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  73).  L.  de  K. 

nitimate  Analysis  of  Organic  Oompounds.  By  Mabcellin  P. 
E.  Bebthelot  {Campt.  rend.,  1899, 129, 1002— 1005).— For  the  estima- 
tion of  the  elements  in  an  organic  compound,  the  method  employed 
by  the  author  for  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  determina- 
tion of  their  heat  of  combustion  by  burning  the  substance  in  a 
calorimetric  bomb,  is  recommended  as  being  simpler  and  more  rapid 
than  the  methods  in  general  use.  For  the  estimation  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  halogens,  or  metals  in  compounds  poor  in  carbon,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  mix  the  substance  with  camphor  or  naphthalene,  so 
as  to  ensure  easy  combustion,  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
halogens,  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium  acsenite  or 
sulphite  solution  in  the  calorimetric  bomb  ensures  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  of  the  halogen  into  the  corresponding  hydrogen  haloid. 

H.  R.LbS. 

Estimation  of  Halogens  in  Organic  Oompouds.  By  Amand 
Valeur  {Comp^  rmd.,  1899,  129,  1266— 1267).— The  calorimetric 
bomb  may  be  employed  in  the  estimation  of  the  halogens  in  organic 
compounds  (Berthelot,  preceding  abstract).  When  a  compound 
containing  chlorine  is  burnt  in  compressed  oxygen  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  the  whole  of  the  halogen  is  obtained  as  am- 
monium chloride,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  ordinary  volumetric 
or  gravimetric  methods.  Bromine  is  estimated  in  a  sinular  manner. 
The  combustion  of  an  organic  substance  containing  iodine  is  carried 
out  in  the  presence  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  the 
latter,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  halogen,  is  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  and  distilled  in  order  to 
recover  the  iodine,  which  is  collected  in  potassium  iodide  solution 
and  estimated  volumetrically.  G.  T.  M. 
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Bstiznatioii  of  Benzene  Vapour  in  Illuminating  Gas.  By 
Otto  Pfjeiffkb  {Ohem.  CmPr.,  1899,  ii,  976;  from  Joum.  Gaahd.,  42, 
697 — 701). — Hiarbeck  and  Lunge's  process  of  conversion  into  nitro- 
benzene is  recommended  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  193).  L.  db  K. 

Analyeds  of  Ethereal  Oils,  eepecially  the  Oitrus  Oils.  By 
Abtubo  Soldaini  and  E.  Bbbt^  (Cham.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  849 — 850 ; 
from  ^olL  ChAm.  Farm.,  88, 537 — 544).— These  oils  should  conform  to 
the  following  standards :  OU  of  Zwnon.— Sp.  gr.  0-854— 0  860  at  15°. 
Rotatory  power  in  100  mm.  tube  +  56°  to  +  66°  at  20°.  Amount  of  citral 
above  6*5  per  cent.  On  fractional  distillation,  the  half  which  comes  over 
first  should  show  the  same  rotation  as  the  original.  Boiling  point 
171—172^  under  760  mm.,  or  85—87°  under  30—40  mm.  pressure. 
In  the  absence  of  oil  of  bitter  orange,  the  sample  should  not  turn  yellow 
on  adding  a  solution  of  bromine  in  chloroform  or  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite. 

OU  of  Bergamot.'-B]^.  gr.  0-882— 0886  at  15°.  Rotation  at  20° 
+  8°  to  +  20°,  generaUy  + 12°  to  + 18°.  Linanyl  acetate,  34—42  per 
cent.  Boiling  point,  69°  under  20 — 30  mm.  pressure.  Residue  on 
evaporation,  5 — 6  per  cent.  Soluble  in  half  its  volume,  or  more,  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol.    No  reaction  with  Schiff's  test. 

Oil  of  BUier  Orange.— 8p.  gr.  0*847- 0-853  at  15°.  Rotation  at  20°, 
+  96°  to  +98°.  Boiling  point  173—174°  under  760  mm.,  or  79—81° 
under  20 — 30  mm.  pressure.  On  distillation,  the  rotation  of  the  first 
(half)  fraction  is  always  1°  or  3°  higher  than  the  original,  and  it  should 
not  give  a  coloration  with  Schiff's  reagent.  L.  ds  K. 

Valuation  of  Lemon-Oil.  By  J.  Waltheb  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1899, 
ii,  942—943,  from  Fharm.  Cmtr.-ff.,  40,  621— 625).— The  amount  of 
citral  and  citronellal  contained  in  lemon-oil  is  determined  by  con- 
verting them  into  oximes  by  means  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
and  then  titrating  the  excess  of  this  compound.  A  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  is 
titrated  first  using  methyl-orange  and  then  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator.  An  equal  volume  of  the  same  solution  is  boiled  wiih  about 
10  grams  of  lemon-oil  and  0-5 — 10  gram  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  for  45  minutes.  Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  may  be 
heated  with  the  carbonate  in  presence  of  an  indifferent  liquid  such  as 
alcohol  or  turpentine  without  loss.  The  cooled  solution  is  made  up  to 
250  cc.  and  25  c.c.  titrated  with  hydrochloric  acid  using  methyl-orange, 
then  back  again  with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and 
finally  again  with  alkali  in  presence  of  phenolphthalein.  The  percent- 
ages  of  citral  e  or  of   citronellal   c'  may  be  calculated  from   the 

formulse0« and  c'= in  which  a»c.c.  of  decinormal  sodium 

9  9 

hydroxide  solution  used,  and  g  »  weight  of  oil  taken.  By  this  method, 
lemon-oil  was  found  to  contain  only  5  per  cent,  of  citral,  whereas 
according  to  Sehimmel  k  Co.,  7—8  per  cent,  is  the  usual  amount.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  little  sodium 
hydrogen  earbonate  as  possible  should  be  used  in  the  titration  of 
hydroxylamine;  the  oximes  are  hydrolysed  by  an  excess  of  acid, 
VOL.  Lxxvm.  ii.  12 
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forming  ammonium  oitronellate  and  geraniate  reepectiyelj,  and  these 
salts  interfere  with  the  titration. 

The  results  were  controlled  by  the  following  method.  After 
forming  the  ozimes,  the  product  is  made  up  to  a  certain  volume,  the 
oil  separated,  and  the  aqueous  solution  filtered.  To  25  c.c.  of  the  filtrate, 
after  treating  with  1  gram  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  decinormal 
iodine  solution  was  added,  and  the  excess  finally  titrated  with  thio- 
sulphate  solution.  1  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponds  with  half  a 
molecule  of  hydroxy lamine.  E.  W.  W. 

Lemon  Flavouring  Extract  and  its  Substitutes.  By  A.  S. 
Mitchell  (/.  ilmer.  Ghmn.  Soc,  1132—1137).— 10— 20  c.c.  of  the 
extract  is  introduced  into  a  kind  of  Babcock  milk  bottle  of  80  c.c. 
capacity  furniBhed  with  two  necks.  The  larger  tube,  used  for  filling 
should  enter  at  the  side  and  pass  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
The  smaller  tube,  used  for  measuring  the  separated  oil,  should  have  an 
internal  diameter  of  about  3  mm.,  and  a  length  of  about  12  cm. ;  the 
tube  contains  1  c.c.  between  its  extreme  graduations,  and  is  divided  to 
fiftieths  of  a  c.c,  each  division  representing  0*2  per  cent,  of  oil  when 
10  c.c.  of  the  sample  have  been  taken. 

10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  30  c.c.  of  water  are  added  and  the 
flask  placed  in  water  at  70°  until  the  oil  separates ;  it  is  then  filled 
with  warm  water  and  whirled  in  the  centrifuge,  when  the  oil  collects  in 
the  neck.  The  separation  is  the  more  complete  the  richer  the  sample  is  in 
oil,  but  if  only  5  per  cent,  or  less  is  found,  an  allowance  of  1*2  per  cent, 
extra  should  be  made.  The  oil  may  now  be  removed  with  a  pipette 
and  examined  in  the  polariscope  or  the  Zeiss  butter  refractometer. 
The  rotation  of  oil  of  lemon  in  ft  200  mm.  tube,  using  a  Schmidt  and 
Haensch  poIariBcope,  is  63 — 64°,  and  its  refraction  at  30°  varies  from 
67 — 72.  Lemon  substitutes  give  widely  differing  figures,  which  are 
recorded  in  a  table.  The  rotations  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  5  and  1  per 
cent,  strength  of  oil  of  lemon  and  its  substitutes  are  also  given. 

To  estimate  the  alcohol,  25  c.c.  are  pipetted  into  a  100 — 110  c.c. 
flask  3  2  c.c.  each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  and 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate  are  added,  the  mixture  diluted  to  110  and 
well  shaken.  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  diluted  with  25  c.c.  of  water 
and  then  distilled  until  100  cc.  have  passed  over,  when  the  sp.  gr.  is 
taken.  L.  be  K. 

Estimation  of  Merourio  Cyanide.  By  £.  Yikcemt  {J.  Pharm,, 
1899,  [vi],  10,  537 — 539). — The  mercury  and  the  nitrogen  in  mer- 
curic cyanide  are  simultaneously  estimated  by  heating,  the  salt  with 
soda-lime,  the  mercury  being  collected  and  weighed  in  the  metallic 
state,  whilst  the  ammonia  evolved  is  received  in  standard  sulphuric 
acid.  The  method,  which  is  both  rapid  and  accurate,  is  also  applic- 
able to  mercuric  cyanate.  Commercial  specimens  of  the  latter  salt 
are  usually  very  impure,  and  largely  consist  of  mercuric  cyanide 
mixed  with  more  or  less  oxide.  N.  L. 

Detection  of  Nitroprussides  in  Oases  of  Poisoning.  By 
Giuseppe  Ybntuboli  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem,,  1899,38,  743—744;  from 
BuU.  ohim.  /arm.,  March,  1897). — Nitroprussides  are  highly  poison- 
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oas;  12  milligramB  of  sodiam  nitropruBside  killed  a  dog  when  in- 
jected under  the  skin.  Nitropmsside  could  not  be  detected  in  th'e 
urine,  it  having  been  completely  decomposed  into  nitrite  and  thio- 
cyanate.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  suspected  liquid 
should  be  boiled  with  ammonium  sulphide  and  filtered,  the  filtrate, 
mixed  with  potassium  hydroxide,  evaporated  te  dryness,  the  residue 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  examined  for 
nitoite  and  thiocyanate  by  the  usual  tests.  M.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Strong  Aqueous  Soda  on  Methyl  Acetate  in  the 
Presence  of  Methyl  ^cohol  and  Acetone.  By  L.  Cuniassb 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  975  ;  from  Ann.  ehim.  anal,  apj^,,  4, 346^347). 
— Methyl  acetate  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  but  its  solution  in  methyl  alcohol  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  this  alkalL  Acetene  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol  is  insoluble  in  ley  of  the  above  sp.  gr.,  and  separates.  If 
methyl  acetate  is  present,  it  is  then  not  attacked  by  the  alkali,  and  is 
found  unaltered  in  the  layer  of  acetone.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Fhisel  Oil  in  Alcoholic  Liquids.  By  Ernst  Beck- 
MANK  [with  H.  BeOggemann]  {Gkem.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  731—732 ;  from 
ZeU.  Unters.  Nahr.  Oenuum.,  2,  709 — 714). — ^The  process  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  To  the  spirit  some  dry  calcium  chloride  is  added,  and  the 
fusel  oil  is  then  extracted  by  repeatedly  shaking  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. This  extract  is  shaken  with  water  te  remove  any  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  the  amyl  alcohol  is  then  converted  into  amyl  nitrite 
by  passing  through  its  solution  a  current  of  dry  nitrous  anhydride, 
the  flask  containing  it  being  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser.  The 
mixture  is  then  boiled  for  a  short  time  while  transmitting  a 
current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide,  and,  when  cold,  the  nitric  oxide  gene- 
rated by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  ferrous  sulphate  is  liberated  and 
measured  in  a  Schulze-Tiemann's  apparatus,  and  calculated  into  its 
equivalent  of  amyl  alcohol.  The  presence  of  ethereal  compounds  in 
commercial  spirits  does  not  interfere  with  the  process.         L.  de  K. 

Bstimation  of  Qeraniol  in  Oil  of  Oitronella  By  Sohimhsl  <fe  Co. 
(Cham.  Centr,,  1899  ii,  880 ;  from  Oeschdftsber.,  Oct.,  1899).— In  the 
ordinary  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  geraniol  in  citronella  oil 
by  forming  tha  acetyl  derivatives  and  hydrolysing  them,  geraniol 
and  citronellal  are  estimated  together,  the  latter  forming  isopulegol 
acetate.  In  order  to  estimate  geraniol  separately,  2  grams  of  the  oil 
are  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  2  hours  with  2  grams  of  phthalic 
anhydride  and  2  grams  of  benzene.  The  cooled  product  is  shaken  for 
10  minutes  with  60  c.c.  of  seminormal  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
the  anhydride  is  converted  into  potassium  phthalate,  and  the  acid 
geraniol  ester  into  the  corresponding  potassium  salt.  The  excess  of 
alkali  is  titrated  with  seminormal  sulphuric  acid.  By  subtracting  the 
amount  of  potassium  hydroxide  used  from  the  amount  which  corre- 
8p(»ids  with  the  quantity  of  phthalic  anhydride  added,  the  alkali 
equivalent  to  the  phthalic  add  combined  with  the  geraniol  is  obtain^di 
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and  from  this  the  percentage  of  geraniol  may  be  easily  calcnlated. 
The  oil  of  dtronella  was  found  to  contain  33  per  cent.       K  W.  W. 

Wood-Tar  Creosote.  By  Ltman  F.  Kebleb  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1899, 
ii,  827;  from  Amer.  J.  Pharm,,  71,  409— 413).— The  amount  of 
guaiacol  contained  in  creosote  is  of  importance  in  regard  to  its 
medicinal  use,  and  may  be  determined  as  follows :  5  c.c.  of  creosote 
are  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  The  crystalline  mass,  which  separates  in  10 — 30  minutes, 
consists  of  a  compound  of  guaiacol  and  creosol  with  potassium*  The 
dried  crystals  are  heated  for  a  moment  with  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  is  diluted,  and  the  mixture 
of  guaiacol  and  creosol,  which  separates  as  a  heavy  oil,  removed.  By 
treating  this  oil  with  4  ac.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia, 
the  guaiacol  ammonium  compound  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  mass 
which  separates  before  the  less  crystalline  creosol  compound.  The 
latter  is  removed  by  means  of  benzene,  and  the  guaiacol  ammonium 
compound  decomposed  by  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
liberated  guaiacol  is  dissolved  by  shaking  with  benzene  and  finally 
weighed  after  evaporating  the  solvent. 

The  amount  of  creosote  and  phenols  contained  in  the  tar  may  be 
estimated  from  the  diminutive  of  volume  of  the  tar  after  extracting 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerol.  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Diabetic  Urine.  By  Gustave  Pateik 
and  E.  Dupau  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim.,  1899,  [iii],  21, 1028—1033.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  375). — The  author  has  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Pellet,  who  suggests  the  use  of  normal  lead  acetate  instead  of  the  basic 
salt  for  the  precipitation  of  the  proteids  before  estimating  sugar  in 
urine,  and  finds  that,  although  more  accurate  results  are  thus  obtained, 
certain  proteid  substances,  especially  peptones,  escape  precipitation, 
both  by  normal  and  basic  lead  acetate,  the  polarimetric  results  being 
thus  rendered  inaccurate.  If,  however,  the  proteids  are  precipitated 
by  an  acid^  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  accurate  and  concordant 
results  are  obtained  both  by  Fehling's  solution  and  by  the  polai*imeter. 
The  existence  of  Invorotatory  sugars  in  diabetic  urine  is  .exceedingly 
doubtful ;  according  to  Bubal's  experiments,  the  substance  which 
interferes  with  the  polarimetric  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine  is  a 
IflBvorotatory  proteid,  which  is  precipitated  by  heat  and  by  nitric  acid, 
mercuric  nitrate,  and  alcohol,  but  not  by  acetic  acid,  lead  acetate,  or 
magnesium  sulphate.  N.  L. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Fatty  Substances.  By 
Giovanni  Possetto  (Chem,  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  977 ;  from  Oiom.  Farm, 
Chim,t  49,  433 — 435). — The  sugar  is  extracted  by  treatment  with  a 
definite  volume  of  hot  water,  and  estimated  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
clear  filtrate  by  the  usual  methods.  L.  de  E. 

Rapid  Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Starch :  Estimation 
of  Starch  in  Yeast.  By  D.  Obispo  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii, 
851—852 ;  from  Ami.  ehim.  anal,  appl.,  4,  289—290,  290-— 291).— 
3*391  grams  of  the  sample  of  starch  are  rubbed  with  water  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  200  cc  flask ;  50  cc.  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
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hydroxide  are  added,  the  whole  diluted  to  abont  150  cc,  and  heated 
for  an  hour  on  a  boiling  water-bath,  with  frequent  shaking.  When 
cold,  the  solution  is  diluted  to  the  mark,  filtered  repeatedly,  and 
polarised  in  a  200  mm.  tube.  If  a  German  polariscope  is  used,  the 
number  of  degrees  of  rotation  multiplied  by  six  equals  the  percentage 
of  anhydrous  starch. 

The  process  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  starch  in  commercial 
yeast.  The  starch  is  first  removed  from  the  yeast  by  lixiviation,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  potash.  The  results  are,  however,  somewhat  below 
the  truth.  L.  db  E. 

Ohemioal  Detection  of  Vegetable  Fibres.  By  Edmond  Jandbibb 
(J.  Am&r.  Chem.  See.,  1899,  21,  1175— 1176).— The  sample  to  be 
examined  for  cotton,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  woollen  goods,  is,  after 
careful  washing,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*162  and 
heated  for  half  an  hour  over  the  water-bath  to  convert  the  cellulose 
into  soluble  carbohydrates.  The  solution  is  diluted  and  a  few  c.c.  are 
put  into  a  test-tube  containing  about  0*01  gram  of  a  phenol  such  as 
resorcinoL  A  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then  gently  poured  down 
the  side  of  the  tube,  when  an  orange  colour  will  develop  at  the  place 
of  contact  a-Naphthol  gives  a  purple,  gallic  acid  a  green  gradually 
becoming  violet,  quinol  and  pyrogallol  a  brown,  morphine  and  codeine 
a  lavender,  and  thymol  and  menthol  a  pink  colour.  L.  db  K. 

Separation  of  Lactic,  Butyric,  and  Valeric  Acids.  By 
ScHNEiDBB  {ZeU.  amU,  Chem.,  1899,  88,  775 — 776 ;  from  ZM.  angew. 
Mihraekopief  1897, 45). — ^The  mixture  is  distilled  with  superheated  steam, 
when  butyric  and  valeric  acids  pass  over,  whilst  lactic  acid  remains  in 
the  residue.  The  distillate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  calcium  car- 
bonate, and  extracted  with  alcohol,  when  calcium  acetate  and  formate 
remain  undissolved.  From  the  solution,  zinc  nitrate  precipitates  zinc 
valerate  in  thin  plates,  and  from  the  concentrated  filtrate  copper  nitrate 
throws  down  copper  butyrate.  To  identify  the  lactic  acid,  the  con- 
tents of  the  retort  are  evaporated  with  zinc  oxide  and  filtered  while 
hot ;  zinc  lactate  crystallises  on  cooling.  A  few  centigrams  of  the 
zinc  lactate  are  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  and  a  little  cobalt  acetate  and 
lead  acetate  added.  A  precipitate  is  obtained  of  cobalt  lead  lactate 
in  the  form  of  colourless,  hexagonal  plates  which  are  feebly  lasvo- 
rotatory.  M.  J.  S. 

Volatile  Adds  in  Beer ;  Detection  of  Neutralising  Agents  in 
Beer.  By  Eduabd  Spaeth  {Zeii.  anal.  Chem.,  1899, 38,  745—769).— 
The  acid  reaction  of  normal  beers  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of 
primary  phosphates,  with  comparatively  small  quantities  of  volatile  and 
non-volatile  organic  acids.  In  beer  brewed  with  due  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness and  purity  of  yeast,  a  further  development  of  acidity  is  extremely 
slow,  and  is  inainly  due  to  the  production  of  volatile  acid  (acetic).  In 
many  small  breweries,  however,  these  precautions  are  not  observed, 
and  the  conditions  are  often  highly  favourable  to  the  access  of  the 
lactic  add  bacterium.  It  is  acccxrdingly  found  that  home-brewed  beers, 
whjo)i  baye  turned  sour  owe  their  increased  acidity  principally  to  tl^e 
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development  of  lactic  acid,  whilst  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  is  often 
scarcely  greater  than  in  normal  beers.  The  proposal  of  Ott  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  of  a  sour  beer  having  been  neutralised  with  an  alkali  by 
estimating  the  volatile  acids  obtained  by  steam  distillation  before 
and  after  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid,  fails  therefore  to  attain  its 
object. 

An  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  of  the  beer  will  often 
indicate  that  the  beer  has  been  neutralised.  The  ash  of  100  c.c.  of 
normal  beer  rarely  requires  more  than  0*3  c.c.  of  normal  acid;  a 
higher  alkalinity  is  a  qualitative  indication,  but  for  quantitive  pur- 
poses the  author  has  not  been  able  to  simplify  his  earlier  process 
(Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  407).  Prior's  method  (Abetr.,  1893,  ii,  53)  seems 
also  to  be  a  trustworthy  one.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Glycuronio  Acid  in  Urine.  By  Paul  Mater 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  450 ;  from  Berlin  Uin.  Woch.,  36, 591—593).— 
See  this  vol.,  ii,  155. 

Determination  of  the  Bromine  Absorptioti  of  Oils.  By 
Parker  C.  McIlhiney  {J.  Amer.  Ghem.  ^ac.,.  1899,  21,  1084—1089. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  370). — ^The  author  has  slightly  modified  his 
process.  The  oil  is  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride  and  a  solution 
of  bromine  of  known  strength  in  the  same  solvent  is  added.  The 
action  of  the  bromine  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes ;  the  bottle  is 
placed  in  ice  and  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  introduced  by  the 
ordinary  devica  The  excess  of  bromine  liberates  iodine,  which  is 
then  titrated  with  NjKi  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

If  rosin  or  rosin  oil  is  present,  hydrogen  bromide  will  be  also 
formed ;  this  is  estimated  by  adding  to  the  bleached  liquid  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodate.  This,  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  and 
the  acid,  liberates  iodine,  which  is  then  again  titrated  and  calculated 
into  hydrogen  bromide.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Sesame  Oil.  By  A.  Bombr  [with  K.  Winter] 
((7A«m,  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  729—730  ;  from  Zeit.  Unters,  Nahr.-Genuaam,, 
2,  705 — 709). — ^The  author  has  investigated  the  properties  of  sesamin, 
one  of  the  unsaponifiable  constituents  of  sesam6  oil,  in  which  it  occurs 
to  the  extent  of  0'2 — 0*5  per  cent.  It  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform 
but  only  slightly  so  in  ether  or  light  petroleum  ;  by  means  of  ether,  it 
may  be  readily  separated  from  phytosterol.  The  unsaponifiable 
portion  of  sesam6  oil  is  first  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  the  crystals 
are  then  washed  with  small  quantities  of  ether  until  the  undissolved 
mass  is  free  from  phytosterol  crystals.  Sesamin  is  colourless,  crystal- 
lises in  large  needles,  or  forms  irregularly  shaped,  round  crystals,  and 
melts  at  120 — 122^;  when  contaminated  with  phytosterol,  the  melting 
point  may  be  as  low  as  1 10 — 112^.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  added  to  sesamin  causes  a  brownish- 
green,  then  bluish-green,  finally  dark  cherry-red,  or  reddish-blue 
coloration.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  chloroform  solution  turns 
cherry-red  or  blue,  leaving  the  chloroform  colourless ;  water  does  not 
discharge  the  colour.    Its  alcoholic  solution  turns  violet  on  adding 
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aalpharie  acid.    Solttti<»iB  of  seaamin  show  a  right-handed  polarisation. 
It  seems  incapable  of  esterification. 

Sesam^  oil  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  active  principle  to  which 
the  Bandouin  reaction,  so  characteristic  of  this  oil,  is  due.  This 
substance  may  be  removed  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  crude  phyto- 
sterol  or  even  from  sesam^  oil  itself  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
From  the  charcoal,  it  may  be  recovered  by  treatment  with  ether ;  it  then 
forms  a  pure  brown  or  reddish-brown,  resinous  mass  which  still  gives 
the  Baudonin  reaction  in  a  dilution  of.  1 :  500,000.  As  this  substance 
ia  affected  by  heat,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  over-heating  when 
testing  margarine  for  sesam^  oil.  L.  db  K. 

Milk  Analysee :  New  Process  for  the  Simultaneous  Estima- 
tion of  Residue,  Fat,  and  Ash.  By  H.  Timpe  {Chem.  CerUr., 
1999,  ii,  977  ;  from  ZeU,  dffmtl.  Ghem.,  6,  413 — 416).— 5  c.c.  of  milk 
are  introduced  into  a  weighed  Gooch's  crucible  filled  with  asbestos  and 
the  residue  is  obtained  by  drying  for  4 — 5  hours  in  an  air-bath  at 
100— 102^ 

The  fat  is  extracted  with  ether,  the  crucible  being  placed  in  a 
Sozhlet's  apparatus,  and  the  ash  found  by  incineration.       L.  de  K. 

Determination  of  the  Melting  Point  of  Fats.  By  Febdinand 
JxAK  (Ghem,  CerUr,,  1899,  ii,  973 ;  from  Ann.  chirn.  anal,  apply  4, 
331 — 384). — ^A  platinum  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  making  borax  b«ids, 
is  dipped  into  the  liquid  fat  and  the  bead  allowed  to  cool  for  4  hours. 
It  is  then  attached  to  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  suspended  in  a 
beaker  containing  water;  heat  is  applied  and  the  temperature  is 
noticed  lirst  when  the  edges  of  the  fat  become  translucent  and  then 
when  the  whole  globule  is  transparent,  the  mean  of  the  two  observa- 
tions being  taken  as  the  melting  point.  If  the  fat  does  not  melt  to  a 
clear  liquid,  the  wire  is  first  bent  like  an  8,  dipped  into  the  fat,  and 
when  cold  it  is  pulled  straight.  The  temperature  at  which  the  fat 
detaches  itself  from  the  wire  and  floats  on  the  water  is  taken  as  the 
melting  point.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Acetaldehyde  in  Ether.  By  Hermann  Blaseb 
(Chmn.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  848;  from  Fharm.  Centr. -Halle,  40,  607).— 
Instead  of  using  a  solution  of  magenta  decolorised  with  sulphurous 
acid,  the  author  takes  a  very  weak  solution  of  magenta  (1 :  100,000) 
and  bleaches  this  completely  by  exposure  to  sunlight.  This  solution 
gives  very  sharp  reactions  with  aldehyde.  L.  de  K. 

[Detection  of]  Acraldehyde  and  certain  other  Aldehydes. 
By  Louis  Lewin  {Ber.,  1899,  32,  3388— 3389).— Acraldehyde  gives 
a  gentian-blue  coloration  with  a  mixture  of  piperidine  and  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitroprusside ;  very  dilute  solutions  give  a  greenish-blue 
colour,  but  the  reaction  can  be  observed  at  a  dilution  of  1 :  3000  ;  the 
blue  colour  becomes  violet  on  adding  ammonia,  rose- violet  to  rusty- 
brown  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  brown  with  mineral  acids,  the 
blue  colour  returning  on  adding  water.  Dimethylamine  can  be  used 
in  place  of  piperidine,  but  is  much  less  sensitive. 
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Acetaldehyde  gives  a  similar  blue  coloration  even  at  a  dilation  of 
1 :  10,000,  paraldehyde  and  propaldehjde  at  1 :  1000,  and  oinnam- 
aldehyde  in  alcohol  eolation  a  green  to  blue  colour.  Formaldehyde, 
trichloroaldehyde,  isobutaldehyde,  benzaldehyde,  salicylaldehyde, 
phenylacetaldehyde,  osnanthaldehyde  and  fuiiuraldehyde  give  no 
coloration  with  this  reagent.  T.  M.  L. 

Detection  of  Acetone  in  Urine  and  other  Animal  Secre- 
tions. By  Carl  Oppbnhbimbr  {Ghem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  888—889; 
from  Bert.  Uin.  Woeh.,  36,  38}.— Denig^'s  process  (Abstr.,  1899, 
i,  22 ;  ii,  256)  with  mercuric  sulphate  containing  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  recommended.  When  applying  the  process  quantitatively, 
the  factor  0*055  should  be  substituted  for  0*06  when  calculating  the 
weight  of  the  mercurial  acetone  compound  to  acetone.         L.  de  K. 

New  Methods  in  Indigo  Assay.  By  Robert  Clauser  (Ghmn. 
Centr.,  1899,  ii,  978—979  ;  from  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  2,  521—523).— 
After  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  methods,  the  author 
states  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  Schneider's  naphthalene  process. 

0*3 — 0*5  gram  of  the  powdered  sample  is  mixed  with  quartz  sand 
and  extracted  by  means  of  30 — 40  grams  of  boiling  naphtbalena  The 
naphthalene  cake,  which  contains  all  the  indigo,  is  then  extracted  in 
a  specially  constructed  apparatus  with  200  c.c.  of  boiling  ether, 
and  the  indigo  which  is  left  undissolved  is  collected  on  asbestos  and 
weighed.  L.  bb  K. 

A  New  Alkaloidal  Reagent.  Detection  of  Opium.  By 
Mecke  (Chem.  CerUr.,  1899,  ii,  683—686;  from  -^at^.  oferuL  Chetn., 
5,  351 — 354). — ^The  reagent  is  made  by  dissolving  0*5  gram  of  selen- 
ous  acid  in  100  grams  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  complete  table  and  a 
lengthy  description  are  given  showing  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
alkaloids  in  the  cold  and  on  warming. 

By  means  of  the  intense  bluish-green  coloration  given  by  the  new 
reagent,  it  is  possible  to  detect  with  certainty  the  presence  of  the 
rarer  opium  alkaloids  in  suspected  cases  of  poisoning  with  that  drug. 
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Method  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  -Properties  of  Polarised 
Light.  By  Nioolai  A.  Dmoff  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1899,  30, 
711 — 715). — ^The  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  number  of  interesting 
lecture  experiments.  If  a  beam  of  plane  polarised  light  is  projected 
on  to  a  glass  cone  with  a  vertical  angle  of  about  68°,  to  the  base  of 
which  is  attached  a  paper  screen,  a  circular  disc  of  light  is  formed  on 
the  screen,  by  reflection  from  the  glass,  with  two  dark  minima  180° 
apart,  these  showing  the  plane  of  polarisation.  Various  colour  effects 
are  obtainable  by  interposing  plates  of  quartz,  <fec.  By  downward 
reflection  of  the  beam  into  a  glass  jar  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  alcoholic  solution  of  resin,  two  dark  lines  down  the 
opalescent  liquid  mark  the  plane  of  polarisation  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  suggestions  is  the  replacing  of  the  water  by  a  solution  of 
sugar,  &c.,  when  spiral  dark  bands  are  obtained,  illustrating  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation.  L.  M.  J. 

Speotrum  of  Silicon.  By  Sib  Norman  Lockteb  (Proc,  Roy,  Soe,, 
1899,  65,  449 — 452). — ^A  double  line  previously  found  in  the  spectra 
of  gases  distilled  from  the  mineral  eliasite  was  probably  due  to  the 
fusion  of  the  glassj  and  in  reality  belongs  to  silicon,  of  which  element 
several  other  lines  have  now  been  detected.  The  silicon  lines  may  be 
divided  into  three  sets,  no  two  of  which  behave  alike  under  varying 
electrical  conditions.  It  is  found  that  the  three  sets  of  lines  respec- 
tively attain  a  maximum  intensity  at  the  levels  of  stellar  temperature 
represented  by  fi,  y,  and  {  Orionis.  A  line,  however,  at  \  3905*8, 
occurring  in  both  arc  and  spark  spectra,  is  not  represented  in  the 
spectra  of  any  of  these  stars.  J.  C.  P. 

New  Idnes  in  the  Ultra-red  of  the  Argon  Spectrum.  By 
Raffablb  Nasini,  Frakcbsgo  Andsblini,  and  Bobebto  Salvabobi 
{Real.  Accad.  Lincei,  1899,  [v],  8,  ii,  269— 271).— By  photographing 
the  ultra-red  portion  of  the  spectra  of  various  natural  gases,  including 
gas  from  a  f umarole  on  Vesuvius  and  that  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  new 
argon  lines  of  the  following  wave-lengths  are  detected  :  798*0,  803^0, 
814-0,  8320,  845-0,  and  867-6.  T.  H.  P. 

Reversible  Photoehemioal  Processes.  By  Eobbet  Lutbeb 
(Zeit.  j^ysikal.  Ghent.,  1899,  30,  628— 680).— The  changes  investigated 
were  the  blackening  of  silver  chloride  and  silver  bromide  ;  this  being 
attended  with  the  liberation  of  halogen,  it  is  probable  that  for 
any  particular  light  intensity  the  products  are  in  equilibrium  when 
the  pressure  of  the  halogen  reaches  a  certain  value.  In  order  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  light  intensity  and  the  halogen 
pressure,  observations  were  made  of  the  intensity  necessary  to  cause 
blackening  of  glass  plates  coated  with  deposits  of  silver  chloride  and 
bromide,  the  deposits   being  in   popt^t   witji  halogen   solutions   of 
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varying  strength,  details  of  the  method  adopted  being  given.  Curves 
are  obtained  for  log.  concentration  against  log.  light  intensity.  The 
question  is  also  investigated  theoretically,  and  the  author  deduces  an 
equation  for  the  variation  of  the  equilibrium  constant  with  illumina- 
tion, namely,  RT.{\ogK  i^ht  -  logiT  ^}  =  GlZ^^vJfx  -  1),  where 
C  represents  the  concentration  of  the  light  rays,  and  0^9,  Vg^  and  l^  are 
the  molecular  coefficients,  molecular  volume,  and  the  capacity  function 
for  radiations  of  the  several  substances  entering  into  the  reaction. 
Hence  the  equilibrium  constant  is  unaffected  by  light  only  when  this 
expression  is  zero;  in  general,  the  form  is  logK^AI^-C^  where  lis 
the  light  intensity  and  A  and  C  are  constants,  but  the  experimental 
results  are  not  in  accord  with  these  deductions.  The  RM.F.'s  of 
platinum  electrodes  in  various  illuminated  halogen  solutions,  that  is, 
the  oxidation  potentials  of  the  solutions,  were'also  determined,  and  the 
comparison  of  these  values  with  the  light  intensity  again  shows  no 
accord  with  the  theories  of  either  the  author  or  of  Luggin.  No 
evidence  could  be  obtained  of  a  reverse  process,  that  is,  no  light 
phenomena  are  obtainable  by  the  chlorination  of  the  darkened 
products.  The  values  1*44  and  1*14  volts  were  obtained  for  the  E.M.F.'8 
of  respectively  bright  and  dark  silver  chloride  electrodes  in  NjXQ 
chloride  solution.  By  determinations  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  platinum 
electrode  in  a  solution  containing  silver  powder  with  varying  quanti- 
ties of  chlorine  or  bromine,  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  existence  of 
the  compounds  Ag^Ol  and  Ag^Br,  but  no  other  compounds  are  in- 
dicated. Further  work  on  the  same  question  is  promised  by  the 
author.  L.  M.  J. 

Absorption  of  BOntgen's  Bays  by  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
Metallio  Salts.  Ej  Lord  Bltthswood  and  K  W.  Mabchamt  {Proe. 
Roy,  Soc,  1899,  66,  413 — 428). — ^The  absorption  of  normal  solutions 
of  salts  with  the  same  acid  radicle  increases  with  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  metal,  although  the  increase  in  some  oases,  for  example,  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium,  is  not  very  marked.  Bromides  and  iodides 
are  all  highly  absorbent,  and  of  other  salts  nitrates,  chlorides,  and 
sulphates  are  placed  in  the  order  of  increasing  absorptive  power.  The 
absorption  in  a  given  thickness  of  salt  solution  is  not  proportional  to 
the  concentration,  but  follows  approximately  a  logarithmic  law.  The 
amount  of  absorption  varies  logarithmically  with  the  thickness  of  the 
solution  traversed  by  the  raya  The  results  are  largely  confirmatory 
of  those  obtained  by  Gladstone  and  Hibbert  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  131 ; 
Chem.  mw8,  1898,  78,  199).  J.  C.  P. 

Radiations  firom  Radium.  By  Henri  Becquebel  (Compt.  rend,^ 
1900,  180,  206—211.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  81,  125,  126).— The 
rays  emitted  by  the  chloride  and  carbonate  of  radium  are  equally 
deviated  by  the  electro-magnet,  the  radiation  from  different  specimens 
varying  in  intensity,  but  not  in  kind.  The  deviation  produced  by  a 
given  magnetic  field  remains  constant,  whether  the  experiments  are 
made  in  air  or  in  a  vacuum.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  contains  an 
account  of  physical  experiments  not  suitable  for  abstraction. 

G.  T,  M. 
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Dispersion  of  the  Radiation  of  Radium  in  a  Magnetic 
Field.  By  Henri  Bbcquerel  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  372—376. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  126). — ^The  author  co&iinues  his  researches  on 
this  subject,  and  describes  various  experimental  improvements  which 
enable  him  to  obtain  more  definite  results.  N.  L. 

Eneotromotive  Force  and  Ohemical  Equilibrium.  By  Yictor 
Rothmund  {Zeit.  physikal,  Chem.,  1899,  31,  69— 78).— When  k  is  the 
equilibrium  constant  of  a  chemical  process  which  in  a  galvanic  element 
originates  the  electromotive  force  B,  then  JS=^RTlogeh''  application 
of  this  general  equation  to  the  system  : — metal  |  oxide  |  KOH  |  oxygen 
at  atmospheric  pressure  |  platinum,  leads  to  the  equation 

n=(ZW<H»)*'».(£o/«'oA 

where  U  is  the  dissociation  pressure  of  the  metallic  oxide,  n  the 
valency  of  the  metal,  L^  and  Z^  the  electrolytic  solution  pressures  of 
the  metal  and  oxygen,  Cm  and  Cq  the  concentrations  of  the  metal  and 
hydroxyl  ions  respectively.  When  the  solution  is  saturated  with 
oxide,  the  product  em^^^.^o^a  const.,  so  that  the  dissociation  pressure 
of  an  oxide  depends,  not  only  on  the  electrolytic  solution  pressure  of 
the  metal,  but  also  on  a  constant  peculiar  to  the  oxide.  In  general, 
however,  the  order  of  affinity  of  metals  for  oxygen  will  be  determined 
by  their  electrolytic  solution  pressures. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  combination  Ft  |  0  J  NaOH  |  HgO  |  Hg  is 
0'15l9  volt;  from  this  value,  with  the  equation  E^^MTlogJI,  the  dis< 
sociation  pressure  n  of  mercuric  oxide  is  calculated  to  be  10  ~^'^  mm. 
of  mercury  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  this  does  not  agree  with  the 
value  calculated  from  P^labon's  numbers  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  423)  and 
the  heat  of  formation  of  mercuric  oxida 

A  theoretical  connection  is  established  between  the  dissociation 
constant  of  a  gas  and  the  electrolytic  solution  pressures  of  its  com- 
ponents ;  thus  it  is  shown  that  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  can 
be  calculated  from  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  aqueous  hydriodio 
acid,  Henry's  partition  coefficients,  and  the  electrolytic  solution  pres- 
sures of  hydrogen  and  iodine.  The  author  urges  investigation  of  the 
relation  between  various  equilibrium  constants,  and  advocates  the  use 
of  ergo-chemical  equations.  J.  C.  P. 

A  New  Sand  of  Transition  Element.  By  Ernst  Oohen  {Proe. 
K.  Akad.  Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  1899,  2,  153—158 ;  Zeit  physikal. 
Chem,y  1899,  30,  623— 627).— Although  below  20°  the  grey  modifi- 
cation of  tin  is  the  stable  one,  yet  the  white  modification  may  be 
supercooled,  and  an  element  may  accordingly  be  constructed  of  the 
form : — Electrode  of  grey  tin  |  Solution  of  a  tin  salt  |  Electrode  of 
white  tin.  The  E.M.F.  will  be  0  0001983  T/nAogiQPffl P„  volt  for 
this  element  where  n  is  the  valency  of  the  tin,  Pg  and  P^  the  electrolytic 
solution  pressures  of  the  grey  and  white  modifications  respectively. 
Actual  measurement  of  the  E.M.F.  showed  that  the  ratio  PwjPg  was 
1  at  20^,  the  transition  temperature,  and  >  1  at  temperatures  below 
20^.  Thus  the  white  modification  has  the  greater  electrolytic  solution 
pressure,  and  will  precipitate  grey  tin  from  solutions  of  tin  salts  below 
20°,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  experiment.     This  explains  why  a 
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solution  of  a  tin  salt  is  highly  favourable  to  the  conversion  of  the 
white  into  the  grey  modification. 

When  El  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  grey  tin  and  the 
tin  solutioa  in  which  it  is  immersed,  i^  the  heat  of  ionisation  of  the 
grey  tin,  and  60  =  96540  coulombs,  then  Ei  =  iilneQ  +  T.dEJdT :  a 
corresponding  relation  holds  for  the  other  electrode.  Combining  these 
with  the  equation  T.dD/dT=^rJ{Vw-Vg),  where  D  is  the  external 
pressure,  r^  the  heat  evolved  when  1  kilogram  of  white  tin  is  con- 
verted into  grey  tin,  Vy,  and  Vg  the  volume  in  cubic  metres  occupied  by 
1  kilogram  of  the  white  and  grey  modifications,  the  author  deduces 
the  equation  dT/dD  ==000105  AiVy,-  Vg)ln{dEJdT  -  dEJdT),  A  being 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  forming  the  electrode.  J.  C.  P. 

Theory  of  the  Trctnsition  Cell  of  the  Third  Kind.  By  Ebnst 
CoHBN  (Proc.  E.  Akad,  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1899,  2,  334—342. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  276). — ^The  general  type  of  this  transition 
element  consists  of  two  cells  coupled  in  opposition  —{a)  electrode  rever- 
sible with  respect  to  the  anion  |  saturated  solution  of  a  salt  S  in  contact 
with  the  stable  solid  phase  of  the  salt  |  electrode  reversible  with 
respect  to  the  cation,  and,  (b)  electrode  reversible  with  respect  to  the 
anion  |  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  S  in  contact  with  the  metastable 
solid  phase  of  the  salt  |  electrode  reversible  with  respect  to  the  cation; 
S,  for  example,  may  be  zinc  sulphate,  the  transition  temperature  of 
the  hydrates  ZnSO^.THgO  and  ZnSO^fiK^O  being  39^  The  tempera- 
ture coefficient  of  this  transition  element  at  39°  is  calculated  in  the 
following  way.  Differentiation  of  the  equation  E  =  q{P'- Tj/PjlesLds 
to  dE/dT—  -g/P,  where  E  is  the  E.M.F.  of  the  element,  q  the  heat 
effect  of  the  change  involved,  and  P  the  absolute  transition  tempera 
ture  of  the  change  ;  q  is  calculated  by  extrapolation  from  Thomson's 
figures,  and  also  determined  experimentally,  leading  to  dE/dT  at  39° 
=  -0*51  millivolts.  From  Jaeger's  values  (compare  Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  202)  for  the  E.M.F.  of  Clark  cells  containing  solid  ZqSO^.THjO  or 
ZnSO^.eH^O,  it  may  be  shown  that  dE/dT  at  39° »  -  0*55  millivolts, 
agreeing  well  with  the  calculated  coefficient. 

The  solubilities  of  both  hydrates  of  zinc  sulphate  have  been  deter- 
mined at  temperatures  between  -5°  and  39°  and  results  obtained 
agreeing  closely  with  those  of  Callendar  and  Barnes  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  276).  J.  C.  P, 

Alleged  Identity  of  Bed  and  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxides.  I. 
By  Ernst  Cohen  {Proc.  K,  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1899,  2, 
273 — 281). — The  E.M.F.  of  the  system  mercury  |  red  mercuric  oxide  in 
caustic  potash  |  yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  caustic  potash  |  mercury  has 
been  very  careTuIly  determined  by  comparison  with  a  standard  cell  at 
25^.  To  begin  with,  the  E.M.F.  was  0  585  millivolt,  but  it  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  1*237  millivolts  in  about  24  hours,  falling  there- 
after, and  reaching  a  constant  value,  0*685  millivolt,  after  170  hours. 
When  the  oxides  were  previously  shaken  with  water  to  remove  solu- 
ble matter,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  caustic  potash  before 
being  put  in  the  cell,  the  E.M.F.  was  constant  from  the  first,  and  equal 
to  0-685  millivolt.  It  thus  appears  that  red  and  yellow  mercuric 
oxides    are  isomeric,  contrary    to   Ostwald's   view    {Zeit.   physikaL 
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CAam.,  1895y  18,  159).  The  author's  results  are  also  at  yariance  with 
those  of  Glazebrook  and  Skinner,  according  to  whom  a  difference  of  7 
milliTolt  exists  at  12^  between  the  KM.F.  of  Gouy  standard  cells 
made  with  the  two  oxides  {PhU,  Trans.,  1892,  183,  367).      J.  C.  P. 

Metallic  Crystallisation  by  Meotrioal  Transport  of  Certain 
Metals  in  Distilled  Water.  By  Thomas  Tommasina  (Campt.  rmd., 
1900, 130, 325— 327).— When  an  electric  current  of  less  than  1  milli- 
ampere  is  sent  through  flat  zinc  electrodes  placed  in  distilled  water, 
the  electrodes  being  very  close  to  each  other,  well  defined  crystals  of 
metallic  zinc  are  deposited.  At  first,  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  after  the 
action  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  there  is  an  evolution  of  gas 
from  the  cathode,  the  electrodes  become  oxidised,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  metal  ceases.  If  the  anode  is  removed,  cleaned,  and  then 
replaced,  the  action  begins  again.  With  a  copper  plate  as  cathode, 
and  a  zinc  anode,  crystals  of  zinc  are  deposited  on  the  copper.  Simi- 
lar results  were  obtained  with  silver  and  cadmium.  If  the  two  elec- 
trodes are  too  widely  separated,  then  a  kind  of  haze  appears  between 
them  ;  this  contains  very  small,  metallic  crystals,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  chain-like  form.  H.  B.  Le  S. 

Polarisation  Phenomena  observed  in  Quantitative  Electro- 
lytic Determinationa  By  Hugh  Marshall  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin., 
1899,  22,  532 — 538). — Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
time  necessary  for  the  complete  electrolytic  deposition  of  nickel,  with 
varying  current  strengths,  and  different  quantities  of  metal.  With  a 
cathode  current  density  of  0*6 — 0*7  amp&ro  per  sq.  decim.,  the  time 
required  for  the  deposition  of  0*1 — 0'5  gram  nickel  was  found  to  be  4 
hours;  the  volume  of  the  solution  was  135  cc.,  and  it  contained  5 
grams  each  of  anmionium  sulphate  and  ammonia.  In  certain  cases,  the 
voltmeter  showed  a  rise  of  0*5  volt  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
and  precisely  in  these  cases  was  the  deposition  of  the  nickel  complete. 
This  rise  of  potential  may,  in  fact,  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  all 
the  nickel  has  been  deposited,  as  is  shown  by  a  number  of  test  experi- 
ments. 

The  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  nickel  from  the  solution  is  thus 
aooompanied  by  an  increased  resistance  between  the  electrodes.  Ex- 
periment shows  that^  when  the  potential  begins  to  rise,  only  2 — 3  mg, 
of  nickel  renuun  in  solution.  When  small  quantities  of  nickel  have 
to  be  estimated,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  small  volume  of  solution  and 
a  small  vessel,  in  which  case  the  rise  of  potential  above  referred  to  is 
more  marked  and  rapid.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  polarisa- 
tion effect,  probably  due  to  a  film  on  the  cathode,  can  be  trusted  to 
appear  in  all  cases.  J.  C.  P. 

Electrolytic  Reduction  of  Potassium  Chlorate.  By  Adolph 
L.  Yosoi  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1899,  3^  577— 601).— The  investigations 
were  made  with  the  object  of  collecting  data  to  serve  as  basis  for  a 
theory  of  electrolytic  reduction.  Electrolysis  in  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions  showed  that  the  percentage  quantity  of  hydrogen  used  in  the 
reduction  is  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  is,  moreover, 
a  function  of  the  current,  decreasing  with  increasing  current  density. 
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In  the  farther  experimental  work,  solutions  in  dilate  salphuric  acid 
were  chiefly  ased.  The  redaction  varies  with  the  metal  employed  as 
electrode,  and  was  greater  for  zinc  than  for  platinum,  being  also 
dependent  on  the  physical  structure ;  in  the  case  of  cadmium,  the 
reduction  efficiency  did  not  alter  with  varying  current  density,  so 
that  this  metal  is  less  efficient  than  zinc  for  weak  currents,  but  more 
efficient  for  strong  currents.  The  effect  of  the  acid  concentration 
was  determined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  efficiency  was 
obtained  for  acid  about  3/4  normal,  the  potassium  chlorate  being  aboat 
1/2  concentrated  at  64^.  Rise  of  temperatare  causes  an  increase  of 
efficiency,  the  reduction  being  increased  from  52  to  90  per  cent,  by  a 
rise  of  from  25*6^  to  81  1^.  Potassium  chloride  was  usually  found  in 
the  anode  liquid,  but  this  was  due  entirely  to  diffusion  from  the  cathode 
liquid,  and  not  to  any  anodic  reduction.  A  greater  reduction  than 
that  due  to  the  electrolytic  hydrogen  is  sometimes  obtained,  this 
being  most  probably  caused  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  zinc  on  the 
potassium  hydroxide,  produced  at  the  cathode,  with  the  consequent 
formation  of  potassium  zinc-oxide  and  hydrogen.  Copper  was  found 
to  readily  dissolve  in  the  acid  solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  with  no 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  with  a  98  per  cent,  yield  of  potassium 
chloride ;  the  electrolytic  reduction  with  copper  electrodes,  however,  is 
not  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  zinc  electrodes.  L.  M.  J. 

The  Dilution  Law.  By  Wildbb  D.  Bancroft  {ZeU,  physikdl. 
Chem,,  1899,,  31,  188— 196).— The  empirical  formula  K^CJ/C,  is 
suggested  as  a  general  expression  of  the  dilution  law,  where  d  and  Cg 
are  the  volume  concentrations  of  the  dissociated  and  undissociated 
portions  respectively ;  iT  and  n  vary  for  different  electrolytes.  By 
using  Kohlrausch's  numbers  for  ten  strongly  dissociated  salts,  and 
plotting  ^log(7{  along  one  axis,  and  |log^«  along  the  other,  the 
author  shows  that  the  curve  obtained  for  each  electrolyte  is  a  straight 
line,  and  that  n  may  be  calculated  in  each  case  from  the  pitch  of  the 
curve ;  K  may  then  be  calculated  for  each  dilution,  and  from  the 
mean  of  the  values  so  found  the  degree  of  dissociation  which  satisfies 
the  equation  K=^  CilCg  may  be  calculated  and  compared  with  the 
observed  value.  A  remarkably  good  agreement  is  obtained,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  most  concentrated  solutions ;  n  varies  from  1'36  for 
potassium  chloride  to  1*55  for  silver  nitrate.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
generalised  dilution  law  may  give  more  accurate  values  for  the 
dissociation  in  concentrated  solutious  than  can  be  obtained  from 
conductivity  determinations.  J.  C.  P. 

Molecular  Susceptibility  of  the  Salts  of  the  Bare  Earths. 
By  Stefan  Meybb  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  320—321.  Compare  du  Bois 
and  Liebknecht,  this  vol.,  ii,  127). — ^The  author's  values  for  the 
molecular  magnetism  of  the  series  praseodymium,  neodymium,  samar- 
ium, gadolinium,  and  erbium,  derived  from  a^  study  of  thdr^dry 
compounds,  indicates  that  their  susceptibility  coefficients  have  the 
following  rektive  values :  Pr :  Nd  :  S  i :  Gd :  Er  =  2 : 5  : 1 0 :  23  :  40,  whilst 
from  the  data  furnished  by  du  Bois  and  Liebknecht  from  their 
defterminations  of  the  atomic  magnetism  in  solutions  off  the  salts  of 
the  rave  earths,  the  following  ratio  is  obtained :  Pr :  Nd :  Sa :  Od :  £r  « 
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d  :5 :  12  :  26  :  37.  The  discrepancy  in  the  two  series  is  probably  due 
to  the  variable  quantities  of  impurities  present  in  the  substances 
under  examination,  the  paramagnetism  of  yttrium  and  ytterbium,  for 
example,  being  almost  certainly  due  to  the  presence  of  other  elements. 

G.  T.  M. 

Molecular  Susceptibility  of  the  Paramagnetic  Salts  of  the 
Iron  Qroup.  By  Otto  Libbkkbcht  and  A.  P.  Wills  (J9tfr.,  1900, 
33.  443 — 445.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  127). — Determinations  of  the 
magnetic  susceptibility  of  36  salts  of  the  metals  chromium,  manganese, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper  have  been  made,  and  the  results  are 
indicated  in  tabular  form.  The  salts  of  cobalt  are  placed  next  to 
those  of  iron  on  account  of  the  dose  relationship  existing  between  the 
magnetic  properties  of  these  elements,  whether  free  or  combined. 
When  the  series  is  arranged  in  this  order,  the  molecular  susceptibility 
attains  its  maximum  at  iron  and  manganese  and  falls  to  its  minimum 
at  copper.  The  susceptibility  of  the  complete  series  of  halogen  salts 
was  determined  in  the  case  of  bivalent  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel ; 
it  was  found  to  increase  from  the  fluoride  to  the  chloride  and  then 
fall  to  a  minimum  ralue  for  the  iodide.  G.  T.  M. 

Electrolytic  Dissociation  of  Certain  Salts  in  Methyl  and 
Bthyl  Alcohols,  as  Measured  by  the  Boiling  Point  Method. 
By  Harby  C.  Jonbs  {Zeit.  phyaihal.  Ch&m,,  1899,  31,  114—141).— 
In  the  various  forms  of  boiling  point  apparatus,  there  are  two 
defects :  (1)  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  effect  of  radiation,  (2) 
the  condensed  solvent  is  returned  directly  into  the  boiling  liquid.  An 
i^pcuratus,  resembling  in  some  respects  that  of  Hite  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii, 
479),  has  been  devis^  and  used  by  the  author,  in  which  a  cylinder 
of  platinum  foil  is  placed  between  the  thermometer  and  the  walls  of 
the  boiling  tube ;  this  reduces  the  effect  of  radiation,  and  prevents 
the  condensed  solvent  coming  in  contact  with  the  thermometer  before 
it  is  reheated.  The  boiling  tube  is  surrounded  by  an  asbestos 
jacket,  and  rests  on  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  which  is  directly  heatei 
by  the  flame. 

With  this  comparatively  simple  apparatus,  the  author  has  studied 
the  effect  of  various  dissolved  substances  on  the  boiling  points  of 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols.  Determinations  with  acetanilide,  acet- 
amide,  diphenylamine,  and  triphenylmethane  gave  a  mean  value  of 
8*4  for  the  boiling  point  constant  of  methyl  alcohol.  Experiments 
then  made  with  dissociating  inorganic  compounds  allowed  the  degree 
of  dissociation  to  be  determined.  The  bromides  and  iodides  of  potass- 
ium and  ammonium  are  dissociated  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  dissociation  of  sodium  bromide  and  iodide  is  greater. 
Potassium  and  sodium  acetates  are  dissociated  to  about  37  per  cent., 
calcium  nitrate  to  about  14  per  cent.  Most  of  the  solutions  con- 
tained 1/lOOth— l/50th  of  the  molecular  weight  per  100  grams  of 
solvent. 

Generally,  similar  results  were  obtained  with  ethyl  alcohol  as 
solvent.  The  following'  degrees  of  dissociation  were  determined  : 
potassium  iodide  25 — 27  per  cent.,  sodium  iodide  31 — 33  per  cent., 
sodium  bromide  26 — 27  per  cent.,  ammonium  bromide  20 — 21  per 
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cent.,   sodium  and   potassium   acetates    13 — 15    per  cdxit.,    calctuiki 
nitrate  4 — 5  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  the  dissociation  of  various  inorganic  compounds  in 
water,  methyl  alcohol,  and  ethyl  alcohol  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  not  a  proportionality  between  the  dielectric  constants  of  these 
solvents  and  their  dissociating  power,  although  the  dielectric  pro- 
perty seems  to  be  the  chief  factor  concerned.  Other  solvents  with 
high  dielectric  constants,  such  as  formic  acid,  allyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
nitrobenzene,  o-nitrotoluene,  will  have  to  be  investigated  in  order  to 
settle  the  point  satisfactorily.  J.  C.  P. 

Speoiflc  Heats  of  some  Orgcmio  Substances.  By  Gustave 
Fleurt  {Compt,  rend,,  1900,  130,  437).— The  specific  heats  of  some 
dry  clothing  materials  were  determined,  with  the  following  results : 
cellulose,  0366 ;  wool,  0*393 ;  leather,  0*357.  In  the  ordinary 
moist  state,  these  substances  contain  7,  11,  and  16  per  cent,  of  water 
respectively,  and  the  specific  heats  are :  cellulose,  0*41  ;  wool,  0*459  ; 
leather,  045.  N.  L. 

Atomic  Weights  cuid  Physical  Properties.    By  Thomas  Batley 

{Chem.  NewB,  1899,  80,  282).— The  product  of  melting  point  (absolute) 

and  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  has  a  nearly  constant  value  0*02 

for  certain  elements.     The  value  of  a;  in  the  equation  (specific  heat) 

X  (melting  point)  =  x  (atomic  weight)  is  given  for  a  number  of  elements. 

J.  C.  P. 

Ghange  in  the  Transition  Point  of  Ammonium  Nitrate  at 
82P  through  addition  of  Potassium  Nitrate.  By  Wolf  MCllbb 
{ZeU,  pkyaikcd.  Chem^y  1899,  31,  354— 359).— If  tQ  and  tj^  are  the 
transition  temperatures  of  ammonium  nitrate  before  and  after  addition 
of  potassium  nitrate,  and  c  is  the  molecular  concentration  of  potassium 
nitrate  in  100  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate,  the  molecular  depression 
of  the  transition  point  is  (^o^^iV^^  ^^^^  molecular  depression  dimin- 
ishes as  the  concentration  of  potassium  nitrate  increases,  and  the 
change  takes  place  according  to  Rothmund's  equation  f^-^si 
B2*jq,{e^-c^)f  where  ^  is  the  absolute  transition  temperature  of  pure 
ammonium  nitrate,  Cg  and  c^  the  molecular  concentrations  of  potassium 
nitrate  in  100  grams  of  the  two  modifications  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
q  the  heat  of  transition  (compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  158).  The  results 
obtained  seem  to  show  that  the  transition  of  ammonium  nitrate  at  32^ 
consists  in  a  change  of  quadruple  into  triple  molecules.  J.  C.  P. 

New  Method  of  Determining  Transition  Temperatures. 
By  Ernst  Cohen  (Z(W<.j9AywW.  Chem.,  1899,  31, 164— 175).— Systems 
which  pass  into  each  other  are  equally  soluble  at  their  transition 
temperatures.  By  measuring  at  various  temperatures  the  electrical 
resistance  of  saturated  solutions  of  the  stable  and  metastable  modifica- 
tions, two  curves  are  obtained  connecting  temperature  and  resistance, 
and  these  curves  cut  each  other  at  the  temperature  of  transition.  An 
apparatus  is  described  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  saturated 
solution  and  the  measurement  of  the  resistance  can  be  conveniently 
made.  The  application  of  the  method  to  the  systems  ZoSO^  +  TH^O 
and  ZnSO  +  GH^O  gave  for  the  transition  temperature  39^,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  values  obtained  by  other  methods  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  276 ; 
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this  vol.,  ii,  184).  The  mebastable  form  below  39^  ZaSO^  +  eHgO,  is 
obtained  by  covering  a  solution  saturated  about  60°  with  a  layer  of 
paraffin  oil,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly  in  a  large  water-bath. 

The  method  ib  also  employed  for  determining  the  resistance  of  a 
saturated  copper  sulphate  solution  at  various  temperatures ;  the  curve 
connecting  temperature  and  resistance  shows  in  this  case  a  slight 
discontinuity  at  56°.  A  Daniell  cell,  in  whix^h  a  saturated  copper 
sulphate  solution .  is  combined  with  a  5  per  cent,  zinc  sulphate 
solution,  shows  a  discontinuity  in  the  E.M.F.  curve  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  author  criticises  Preece's  {Proe.  Roy.  Soe.,  1883,  35^ 
48)  and  Carhart's  experiments  on  the  internal  resistance  of  the  Daniell 
cell.  J.  C.  P. 

,  Partial  Association  of  Liquid  Molecules.  By  J.  J.  van  Laab 
{Ztit.  phytiktd,  CA^m.,  1899,31, 1 — 16). — A  thermodynamical  treatment 
of  the  subject  with  a  number  of  involved  calculations.  The  equation 
(H20)2^=:2H20  represents  the  equilibrium  between  the  simple  and 
double  water  molecules,  and  the  association  is  accompanied  by  the 
absorption  of  1930  cal.  per  18  grams  at  0 — 60^.  For  ethyl  alcohol,  a 
similar  equation  holds,  whilst  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  are  to  be 
regarded  as  consisting  partly  of  triple  molecules. 

The  change  of  18  grams  of  simple  water  molecules  into  double  mole- 
cules is  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  8*44  c.c,  the  corresponding 
expansion  for  46  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol  being  2  c.c. ;  the  contraction 
which  occurs  in  mixing  water  and  ethyl  alcohol  therefore  points  to  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  associated  molecules.  It  is  further  shown 
that  the  partial  association  of  the  molecules  explains  tho  irregular 
thermal  expansion  of  water.  J.  C  P. 

[Negative  Heat  of  Formation  of  Alloys  of  Zinc  and  Copper]. 
By  Alexakdkb  Galt  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  JEdin.,  1899,  22,  137—149  and 
619 — 621). — ^By  determining  the  heat  of  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
of  a  powdered  alloy  and  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  component  metals  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  heat  of  foimation  of  the  alloy  may  be 
ascertained.  Copper-silver  alloys  shows  little  or  no  heat  of  formation. 
Copper-zinc  alloys  containing  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  copper  have  a 
considerable  positive  heat  of  formation,  but  if  the  percentage  of  copper 
is  less  than  30,  the  heat  of  formation  is  negative.  J.  C.  P. 

[Thermochemistry  of]  the  Uric  Acid  Series.  By  Maeckllin 
P.  EL  BsBTHBLOT  {Compi.  rend.,  1900,  130,  366— 372).— The  following 
determinations  were  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  thermal 
effect  of  oxidation  and  methylation  in  the  uric  acid  series. 


Heat  of  combustion. 

Heat  of 

Sabetance. 

At  CODStaDt 

Yolame. 

At  constant 
prcssiin. 

formation. 

l-MethvlDiirine 

820-88  CaL 
588-67    „ 
692-47    „ 
76008    „ 

820-60  Cal. 
682-69    „ 
691-69    „ 
769-49    „ 

-47-74  Cal. 

7-Ozypiiriiie  

+  26-86    „ 

+  17-96    „ 

Mfetbyl-7-ozypQrine  

+  18-37    „ 
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A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  results  previously  obtained 
for  xanthine  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  400)  shows  that  the  conversion  of 
7-ozypurine  (hypoxanthine)  into  xanthine  and  uric  acid  by  thd 
successive  fixation  of  oxygen  develops  69*8  Cal.  and  51*4  Gal.  re^ 
spectively ;  from  the  former  figure,  the  heat  of  formation  of  purine 
itself  is  calculated  as  —  44  Gal.  The  decreasing  development  of  heat 
for  successive  additions  of  oxygen  is  in  accord  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  indole  series  {loc,  cit).  The  conversion  of  hypoxanthine 
into  1-methylhypoxanthine  is  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of 
13*5  Gal.,  instead  of  by  the  development  of  5 — 6  Gal.  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  homologous  compounds ;  the  difference  between 
the  heats  of  combustion  (176*8  Gal.)  is  also  greater  than  the  normal 
(157  Gal.).  Methylation  is  therefore  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  energy  of  the  system,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  three 
methylxanthines,  and  Matignon's  observations  as  to  the  anomaly 
exhibited  by  compounds  in  which  the  methyl  group  is  directly  united 
to  nitrogen  are  confirmed.  By  deducting  from  the  heat  of  formation 
of  methyl  purine  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  figures  for 
hypoxanthine  and  methylhypoxanthine,  the  heat  of  formation  of  purine 
is  found  to  be  -  34*2  Gal.  as  against  the  value  -  44  Gal.  deduced  above 
from  the  oxidation  phenomena.  N.  L. 

Heat  of  Dissociation  of  Violurio  Acid  ctnd  of  Water.  By 
Richard  Abegq  {Ber.,  1900,  33>  393 — 394). — Guinchard  has  shown 
(Abstr.,  1899,  i,  781)  that  the  dissociation  constant  of  violuric  acid 
increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises ;  from  his  values,  the  heat  of 
dissociation  can  be  calculated  by  van't  Hoff's  formula,  the  mean  value 
being  about  -  3700  Gal.  This  is  about  10  times  as  great  as  the  values 
obtained  with  acetic  and  other  weak  acids,  and  confirms  the  view 
that  the  ionisation  is  accompanied  by  an  (endothermic)  isomeric  change. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  high  value  of  the  heat  of  dissociation  of 
hydrogen  fluoride  ( -  3550  Gal.),  when  compared  with  hydrogen 
chloride  (  —  1080  Gal.)  and  hydrogen  bromide  (-1617  Gal.),  is  an 
indication  that  the  ionisation  is  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of 
H2F2  into  2HF. 

+ 

The  heat  of  dissociation  of  water  into  the  ions  H  and  OK  is  very 
large,  amounting  to  — 13000  Gal.,  and  this  is  regarded  as  due  in  part 
to  its  high  association  factor,  the  complex  molecules  (HjO)^  bein^ 
broken  down  into  xHfi  in  the  ionisation.  T.  M.  L.  ' 

Antimony  Trichloride  in  Gryoscopy.  By  Stanislaw  Tolloczko 
(ZeiL  pkysiked.  Chem,^  1899,  30,  705 — 710). — According  to  the  views 
of  Briihl  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  10),  the  dissociating  power  is  due  to  incom- 
plete saturation  of  the  solvent,  and  if  so,  marked  dissociation  should 
be  found  for  solutions  in  antimony  trichloride,  a  compound  which, 
owing  also  to  its  convenient  freezing  point,  is  well  adapted  for 
cryoscopy.  The  cryoscopic  constant  was  found  to  be  184  by 
determinations  of  the  depressions  produced  by  xylene,  anthracenOi 
diphenylme thane,  acetophenone,  and  benzophenone ;  this  high  constant, 
ten  times  that  of  water,  indicates  a  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  12*9  caL 
With  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  bromide,  indications  of  consider^ 
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aBle  dissociation  were  obtained,  increasing  with  dilution,  the  valae  0*69 
being  obtained  for  the  bromide  at  a  concentration  of  about  0*2  per 
cent.  BrtLhl's  views  have  hence,  in  this  case,  been  confirmed  (see,  how- 
ever, Kahlenberg  and  Lincoln,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  397).  The  author  points 
out  the  suitability  of  the  substance  as  a  solvent  for  cryoscopic  deter^ 
minations  of  the  molecular  weight  of  organic  compounds,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  soluble  in  it.  L.  M.  J. 

Beal  and  Apparent  Freezing  Points  and  Oryosoopic 
Methods.  By  Mstxb  Wildebm akn  (^di^.  physikal.  Chem.f  1899,  80, 
577 — 685.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  290).— The  paper,  much  of 
which  has  been  previously  published,  is  essentially  a  recapitulation  of 
the  errors  inherent  in  freezing  point  determinations.  Even  if  the 
instmments  are  absolutely  accurate,  and  if  no  accidental  extraneous 
enors  exist,  the  freezing  point  observed  is  not  the  true  freez- 
ing point,  but  a  temperature  dependent  on  the  velocity  of 
precipitation  or  of  melting  of  the  ice,  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  the 
variation  from  the  convergence  temperature.  Identity  of  results 
obtained  under  similar  conditions  is  thus  no  indication  that  these 
yield  the  true  temperatures  desired,  so  that  repetition  of  experiments 
leads  to  no  final  accuracy.  As  the  errors  are  functions  of  the  tempera- 
ture, the  observed  depressions  are  also  inaccurate,  and  it  is  only  by 
determining  the  magnitude  of  each  effect,  and  correcting  for  it,  that 
really  trustworthy  determinations  of  freezing  points  and  cryoscopic 
depressions  can  be  obtained.  Examples  are  given  where  neglect  of 
this  may  lead  to  errors  of  6  to  12  per  cent.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  also  to  determinations  of  boiling  points  and  other  constants, 
but  these  are  not  further  considered  (compare  this  voL,  ii,  131). 

L.  M.  J. 

Thermokinetic  Properties  of  Solutions.  By  Ladislaus 
Natansoh  {Z&U.  j^ynkal.  Chmn.,  1899,  30,  681— 704).— A  purely 
mathematical  paper,  in  which  the  author  discusses,  from  a  thermo- 
dynamical  standpoint,  a  system  consisting  of  a  mixture  separated  from 
a  pure  substance,  but  in  which  the  passage  of  one  component  in  either 
direction  is  permitted.  When  the  pure  substance  is  one  component 
of  the  mixture,  the  case  reduces  to  one  of  a  solvent  separated  from  a 
solution  by  a  semipermeable  partition,  and  two  values  are  deducible 
for  the  osmotic  pressure,  according  to  the  component  which  is 
regarded  as  the  solvent.  In  a  solution,  therefore,  there  are  two 
osmotic  pressures  and  it  should  not  be  impossible  in  certain  cases,  as 
for  two  miscible  liquids,  to  experimentally  verify  this.        L.  M.  J. 

Ijiqaefacti<Mi  of  Gaseous  Mixtures.  By  F.  Caubet  {CompL 
r0nd.,  180,  167 — 169).— Curves  representing  the  tension  of  saturated 
vapour  against  temperature  are  given  for  methyl  chloride,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  ten  different  mixtures  of  these  compounds,  the  determina- 
tions being  carried  to  the  critical  temperature ;  the  tangent  to  each 
curve  at  its  critical  point  forms  the  critical  line  for  these  mixtures. 
Retrograde  oondensation  is  observed  under  those  conditions  repre- 
sented by  the  portion  of  each  curve  to  the  right  of  the  critical  ordi- 
nate,  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the   observation  of   the 
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phenomenon  being  when  this  portion  is  greaitest.  In  the  mixtures 
examined,  this  is  the  case  for  those  containing  32*2  and  40*4  per  cent, 
of  methyl  chloride,  where  it  occurs  within  temperature  limits  of 
5^.  Where  comparable,  the  results  are  in  good  accord  with  those 
of  Ruenen,  as  is  seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  author's  results  for 
the  mixture  cont  lining  59  par  cent,  mothyl  chloride  with  Kuenen's 
results  for  the  mixture  containing  61  per  cent,  of  the  same  compound. 

L.  M.  J. 

Deviations  firom  Boyle's  Law  of  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen  and 
Carbon  Dioxide.  By  J.  E.  Yerschaffblt  {ZeU.  physikod,  Chsm.^ 
1899,  31,  97 — 102). — For  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide, 
the  author  finds  that  the  values  of  the  coefficient  m^  in  the  equation  : 
pv'mliT+mJv  +  m2lv^  +  ,  &c.f  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula: 
Wi  =  000074a;2- 0001 2a;(l- a:)- 00063(1 -a;)2,  whore  x  represents 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  hydrogen  molecules  to  the  total  number  of 
molecules  of  the  mixture.  The  experimental  numbers  for  m^  show 
good  agreement  with  the  calculated  values. 

At  18^^  mixtures  of  these  gases  obey  to  the  second  approximation 
the  law:  ;w  =1  067 +  mi/t7  =  1*067(1  +  l/v.w^/ 1-067) ;  the  expression 
within  the  brackets,  which  is  equal  to  l-0U069ar^+ l'9989a;(l  ~a;)+ 
0•9941(l  —  a;)^,  is  greater  than  unity  for  hydrogen  (that  is,  when  xa  1) 
less  than  unity  for  carbon  dioxide  (x  —  O),  and  equal  to  unity  for 
the  value  a; » 0*795.  So  that  for  |i  mixture  of 
composition  represented  by  this  value  of  x,  Boyle's 
law  is  obeyed  to  the  second  approximation. 

T.  H.  P. 

Determination  of  Vapour  Density  under 
Arbitrary  Pressure.  II.  By  Otto  Blkieb  and 
Leopold  Kohn  (Afonata/i.,  1899,  20,  909—925. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  643). — Several  improve- 
ments in  this  method  are  announced.  Instead 
of  an  air-pump,  it  is  now  recommended  that  a 
mercury  pump  should  be  used,  so  that  the  de- 
termination may  be  started  under  a  pressure  of 
only  2 — 3  mm.  The  bulb  in  which  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  the  substance  takes  place  should  be  of 
400 — 500  c.c.  capacity.  Det^minations  can  be 
carried  out  in  which  the  increment  of  pressure 
is  only  about  5  mm.  Such  small  increments  of 
pressure  are  not  conveniently  measured  by  means 
of  the  manometer  previously  described  (loc.  eit), 
which  is  replaced  by  the  special  form  of  differential 
manometer  here  figured.  It  is  filled  with  paraffin 
oil  instead  of  mercury,  so  that  the  *^  difference  " 
on  the  manometer  is  about  17  times  as  great  as 
it  would  be  were  mercury  used  and  can  be  easily  read  off  by  the  unaided 
eye.  The  upper  end  of  this  manometer  is  attached  to  a  large  flask  which 
is  provided  with  two  stopcocks  and  an  ordinary  manometer  and 
acts  as  a  "  vacuum  reservoir.''  Determinations  are  carried  out  as  follows : 
The  substance  is  first  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  bulb,  which  is  then 
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heated  in  the  required  bath.  The  apparatus,  with  the  stopcock  of  the 
manometer  open,  is  then  exhausted  by  the  pump  till  the  required 
diminution  of  pressure  is  obtained.  The  stopcock  of  the  manometer 
18  then  closed  and  that  of  the  Tacunm  reservoir  opened  (this  reserroir 
having  been  previously  exhausted).  The  substance  is  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  bulb  and  the  "  increment "  of  pressure  occasioned  by  its 
vaporisation  is  directly  read  off  after  an  interval  of  not  more  than 
4  minutes.  The  air  is  let  into  the  apparatus  again  by  means  of  a 
slit  in  the  stopcock  between  the  ''reservoir"  and  the  manometer, 
which  in  one  position  allows  air  to  pass  into  the  manometer,  but  not 
into  the  "  reservoir." 

This  procedure  further  appears  to  afford  a  means  of  determining 
whether  a  substance  undergoes  dissociation,  for  in  such  cases  the 
increment  of  pressure  is  only  slowly,  whilst  in  normal  cases  it  is 
rapidly  (1 — 4  min.),  shown. 

The  results  of  the  large  number  of  determinations  quoted,  using 
baths  of  water,  toluene,  zyleue,  and  aniline,  all  agreed  with  the 
theoretical  value  to  within  2  per  cent.  R.  H.  P. 

New  Pyknometer  for  the  Determination  of  the  Speoiflc 
Gravity  of  Light  Liquids.  By  Hsinbich  GCcksl  {Zeii,  angew,  Chem,^ 
1899,  1194 — 1195). — This  is  a  pyknometer  bulb,  sealed  to  a  massive 
glasH  foot,  which  supports  the  instrument  in  an  upright  position  when 
placed  in  water  in  order  to  acquire  a  definite  temperature.     L.  de  K. 

Molecular  Volume  of  Camphor  Derivatives.  By  Albin 
Hallbr  and  Paul  Th.  Mulleb  {CompL  rend.,  1900,  130,  221—224. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  622,  and  this  vol.,  i,  182).— The  molecular 
volumes  of  a  series  of  camphor  derivatives  dissolved  to  a  iV/4  solution 
in  toluene  were  obtained  by  direct  experiment  and  by  the  employment 
of  the  following  expression:  V^M+S/d-Sld\  where  if,  is  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  compound,  S  the  weight  of  solvent  containing 
one  molecular  proportion  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  d  and  d'  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  solution  and  solvent  respectively.  These  con- 
stants may  also  be  calculated  from  Traube's  formula.  Fa  Sa  -  iV  -  Z  +  (7, 
where  i\^  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  number  of  hexamethylene 
rings  in  the  molecule,  L  a  coefficient  proportional  to  the  double  link- 
ingSy  C  the  co-volume,  and  2a  the  sum  of  the  atomic  coefficients. 
It  is  found  that  the  calculated  values  are  always  greater  than  those 
obtained  by  experiment,  the  difference  being  the  sum  of  the  decrements 
due  to  the  closed  chains  other  than  hexamethylene  rings  present  in 
the  molecule. 

In  the  case  of  methyl  camphorate  which  contains  one  additional  ring, 
the  decrement  is  17*6,  whilst  with  camphor,  borneol,  methyl  campho- 
carbonate,  benzylidenecamphor,  benzylcamphor  and  their  homo- 
logues,  the  mean  value  of  the  decrement  due  to  two  camphor  nuclei  is 
23,  the  extremes  being  206  and  25*4.  Piperonylidenecamphor  and 
piperouylcamphor  contain,  in  addition  to  the  camphor  nuclei,  an 
additional  piperonylic  ring ;  this  increases  the  decrement  by  6  units, 
the  mean  value  of  this  coefficient  being  29. 

Bomyl  succinate  contains  two  camphor  residues,  and  the  decrement 
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is  33*2 ;  this  result  indicates  that  the  effect  produced  by  four  elosed 
chains  is  not  double  that  produced  bj  two,  and  therefore  the  law  of  the 
addition  of  nuclear  decrements  is  not  absolubely  general.     G.  T.  M. 

Surfcice  Tension  of  Orgcknic  Liquids.  By  Paul  Dutoit  and 
Louis  Friderich  {Oompt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  327—330.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  350). — The  following  values  of  k,  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  molecular  surface  energy,  were  determined  by  the 
method  of  Bamsay  and  Shields : 

m-Xylene,  2*20 ;  mesitylene,  2*15 ;  durene,  2*14 ;  pentamethyl- 
benzene,  2*165;  aniline,  1-60— 2  05 ;  methylaniline,  1*99— 2*08; 
ethylaniline,  2'22;  dimethylanOine,  2*39;  diethylaniline,  234; 
o-toluidine,  2  05;  p-toluidine,  1*72;  dimethyl-o-toluidine,  2*53;  di- 
phenylamine,  257;  acetonitrile,  1*50 — 1*56;  propionitrile,  1*67 — 1*74; 
butyronitrile,  1*89;  /?-toluonitrile,  1*88 — 2*06;  hexane,  21 1;  diphenyl, 
2*22  ;  naphthalene,  2*29  ;  acenaphthene,  231 ;  diphenylmethane,  2*25; 
^diphenylethane,  2*49;  pyridine,  2*17;  quinoline,  2*43;  acetone,  1*83; 
methyl  ethyl  ketone,  1*85  ;  acetophenone,  2*14  ;  benzophenone,  2*63. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  :  (1)  the  value  of  k  varies  with 
the  temperature  for  abnormal  liquids,  but  not  for  normal  liquids; 
(2)  for  normal  liquids,  the  value  of  k  is  not  constant,  but  varies 
within  limits  the  range  of  which  is  greater  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  n.  R,  Le  S. 

Nemst's  Osmotic  Experiment  and  a  Definition  of  Osmotic 
Pressure.  By  A.  Gbum  Brown  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin,,  1899,  22, 
439— 440).— An  osmotic  cell  of  Nernst's  type  (Abstr.,  1890,  1366) 
may  be  formed  with  three  liquid  layers  as  follows:  (1)  water  + 
phenol  +  calcium  nitrate,  (2)  phenol  +  water,  (3)  water  +  phenoL 
If  (1)  is  lowermost,  and  (2)  lies  above  it,  then  the  layer  (2),  being 
impermeable  for  calcium  nitrate,  gradually  rises  as  water  diffuses 
from  (3)  to  (1). 

If  two  partially  miscible  liquids  A  and  B  are  shaken  up  under  the 
pressure  p,  and  a  given  solution  of  a  substance  iV  in  il  is  shaken  up 
with  B  under  the  pressure  p\  the  solutions  of  ^  in  ^  formed  in  the 
two  cases  will  have  the  same  concentration  ii  p'  -p  ia  equal  to  the 
osmotic  pressure.  J.  C.  P. 

Theory  of  Difliision.  By  Otto  Wibdeburg  {Zeit.  phyiikai.  Ghem,, 
1899,  30,  586 — 592). — The  author  criticises  certain  tacit  assumptions 
in  Bose's  paper  on  the  "  Theory  of  Diffusion  "  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  729), 
and  deduces  other  expressions.  For  sufficiently  low  concentrations, 
these  reduce  to  one  previously  obtained  empirically,  Z>  =  Z>q  (1 +yc), 
where  D^  and  y  are  constants,  the  latter  being  capable  of  positive  or 
negative  values  as  the  diffusion  coefficient  may  either  decrease  or 
increase  with  dilution.  The  value  for  D^  is  RT.2uv/u  +  v,  where 
u  and  t^  are  the  velocity  of  anion  and  cation  respectively  ;  y  has  the 
value  2lk{w.{u  +  v)l2uv  -  1}  where  w  is  the  velocity  of  the  undissociated 
molecule  and  k  the  dissociation  constant.  When  y  and  k  are 
small,  therefore  l/t0  =  ^(l/u  +  l/v)  and  is  otherwise  calculable  where 
the  other  constants  are  kaown.     The  values  of  w  and  of  D^  are  so 
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calculated  for  copper  sulphate,  but  the  results  do  not  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  extrapolation  from  measurements  of  the  diffusion. 

L.  M.  J. 

Osmotio  Pressure  of  Oonoentrated  Solutions.  By  Thomas 
£wAK  {ZeU.  physikal.  Ohem.,  1899,  31,  22-'34).— When  P  is  the  os- 
motic pressure  at  the  temperature  ^  of  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  sucrose 
in  m  grams  of  water,  thermodynamical  considerations  lead  to  the  rela- 
tion:—PV-^^=  ro(l/i^-  l/^o) - c/2.{Tq -  F)yF^--dQr/dm.{l/F'-  l/T) 
+  CJ2.{T-FflF^,  where  v^  is  the  increase  of  volume  accompanying 
dilution^  J  the  mechanical  ^equivalent  of  heat,  F  the  freezing  point  of 
the  solution,  Wq  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  water  at  its  freezing 
point  T^  e  the  difference  between  the  specific  heats  of  water  and  ice, 
dQIdm  the  heat  of  dilution,  &ndjCi  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the 
heat  of  dilation. 

The  freezing  points  of  several  sucrose  solutions  containing  from 
30 — 70  grams  of  sucrose  per  100  grams  of  water  have  been  carefully 
determined.  The  molecular  depressions  obtained  are  satisfactorily 
given  by  the  equation  </7.342=3 18*58 +  0'97<,  where  t  is  the  depression 
of  the  freezing  point  in  a  solution  containing  g  grams  of  sucrose  in  100 
grams  of  water.  The  formula  gives  values  about  1  per  cent,  smaller 
than  those  of  Baoult  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  203). 

As  regards  the  heat  of  dilution,  it  is  found  that  if  Q  be  the  heat 
developed  when  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  sucrose  in  0  6051  gram  of  water  is 
diluted  until  it  contains  m  grams  of  water  to  1  gram  of  sucrose  at  about 
14°,  e-l-26(w-0-6051)/(0-6+TO),  whence  (i©/(im=  1  •506/(0-6  =m)2. 
Equations  are  also  given  for  calculating  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
dQ/dm  and  Vq. 

Of  various  empirical  formulsB*  representing  (dP/dT)y&s  a  function 
of  the  concentration,  the  most  satisfactory  was  found  to  be  {dP/dl^r^ 
J?/[F-(F— nifQVQ)/m],  where  V  is  the  volume  of  solution  containing 
342  grams  of  sucrose  and  nAf^  grams  of  water ;  uMqVq  is  the  increase 
of  volume  that  would  occur  if  nif^  grams  of  water  were  added  to  the 
solution  without  appreciably  changing  its  concentration.  V-nJfQVQ 
is  a  measure  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  sucrose,  and  experiment 
shows  it  to  be  nearly  constant:  the  quantity  {V-nM^v^lm  corre- 
sponds with  the  h  of  van  der  Waals's  equation. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  dissolved  substance  does  not  polymerise 
or  dissociate,  an  expression  is  obtained  for  calculating  the  molecular 
weight  from  the  freezing  point  depression  in  a  concentrated  solution  ; 
with  this  expression,  values  are  obtained  for  the  molecular  weight  of 
sucrose  not  differing  greatly  from  342.  J.  0.  P. 

Hydrates  in  Solution,  By  Wilder  T).  Bancroft  (J.  Physical 
Chem.,  1899,  3,  551— 554).— Nernst,  in  his  '*  Theoretische  Ohemie," 
considers  only  very  briefly  the  case  in  which  the  solvent  actually  takes 
part  in  the  reaction,  and  there  deduces  that,  in  a  dilute  solutioo,  the 
'  percentage  of  the  hydrated  substance  is  independent  of  concentration. 
This,  however,  only  holds  when  no  secondary  electrolytic  dissociation 
takes  place,  and  the  author  therefore  extends  the  ca3e  to  hydrated 
salts.  If  ^  be  the  total  concentration  of  the  salt,  c  that  of  the  water. 
X  the  anhydrous  dissociated  salt,  and  y  the  amount  of  dissociated  salt, 
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the  equilibrium  equations  .are  (for  a  binary  salt)  Kx/v^{ylvf  {!) ; 
K^{A-x-y)IV=xlv,{clvY  {2)\  hence  by  regarding  ejv  as  constant, 
that  is,  for  dilute  solutions,  is  obtained  K^{A.  -x-  y)v  =■  {y/v)^  (3), 
from  which  follows  a  decrease  of  hydration  by  dilution,  so  that 
hydrated  salts  are  decomposed  by  water.  By  combination  of  (1)  and 
(3),  with  elimination  of  x,  there  results  KJ^A  -  y)lv  =  (y/v)*,  which 
is  the  ordinary  dilution  law  of  Ostwald ;  so  that  this  law  is  valid  for 
hydrated  salts,  and  the  variations  are  not  accounted  for  by  the 
assumption  of  hydrates.  Cases  are  considered  also  where  one  ion  is 
hydrated,  or  where  only  the  hydrated  salt  is  an  electrolyte,  but  no 
essential  difference  results.  L.  M.  J. 

Solid  Solutions  ctnd  Isomorphous  Mixtures.  By  Giuseppe 
Beuki  {Real  Accad.  Lincei,  1899,  [v],  8,  ii,  212— 219).— A  polemical 
paper  in  which  Bodlander  and  Kiister's  views  concerning  the  different 
behaviour  of  solid  solutions  and  isomorphous  mixtures  are  combated. 

T.  H.  P. 

Beciproocd  Solubility  of  Liquids.  By  Giuseppe  Bbuni  {Real. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1899,  [  v],  8,  ii,  141— 149).— The  author  has  studied  the 
mutual  solubility  of  water  and  methyl  ethyl  ketone  in  presence  of 
1*5  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  curve  obtained,  which  is  the  section 
of  the  dineric  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  side  of  the  triangu^ 
lar  diagram,  is  closed  and  shows  that  mixtures  of  water  and  methyl 
ethyl  ketone  in  presence  of  1  o  per  cent,  of  alcohol  can  only  form  two 
distinct  layers  at  temperatures  lying  between  +16^  and  +  148^.  For 
the  upper  part  of  the  curve,  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  axis  of  con- 
concentrations  is  nearly  a  straight  line,  whilst  for  the  lower  portion 
this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

The  freezing  point  curve  for  the  same  mixture  has  also  been 
determined  and  is  found  to  have  no  point  in  common  with  the  liquid 
solubility  curve.  This  has  never  before  been  observed  with  curves 
representing  states  of  stable  equilibrium.  T.  H.  P. 

Solubility  of  Ethyl  Acetate  in  Aqueous  Salt  Solutionis.  By 
Hans  Euleb  {ZeU.  phystkal.  Chem.,  1899,  31,  360— 369).— Ethyl 
acetate  is  less  soluble  in  salt  solutions  than  in  pure  water.  The 
equivalent  diminution  of  solubility  is  represented  by  the  expression 
(0-825 -Q/m,  where  0*825  is  the  solubility  (in  gram-molecules  per 
litre)  of  ethyl  acetate  in  pure  water  at  28°,  and  I  its  solubility  in  a 
salt  solution  of  the  concentration  m.  The  value  of  this  expression  has 
been  determined  for  a  number  of  salt  solutions  of  various  concentra- 
tion, and  the  results  resemble  those  obtained  by  Both  for  the  solubility 
of  gases  in  salt  solutions  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  18).  Thus  the  equivalent 
diminution  of  solubility  increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  salt  solution, 
and  when  the  various  salts  are  arranged  according  to  their  values 
for  the  above  expression,  the  order  is  the  same  whether  the  dissolved 
substance  be  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  or  ethyl  acetate.  Comparison 
of  the  results  obtained  in  these  three  cases  shows  that  the  percentage 
diminution  of  solubility  increases  with  the  solubility  of  the  compound 
investigated.  J.  C.  P. 
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Gibba'  Phase  Bole.  By  C.  H.  Wind  {Zeit.  phyaihaL  Chem.,  1899, 
81, 390 — 397). — A  proof  of  the  phase  rule,  nofc  suitable  for  abstraction. 
The  author  claims  to  have  arrived  at  a  clear  formulation  of  the  phase 
role  with  a  minimum  of  initial  hypothesis.  J.  C.  P. 

Application  of  the  Phase  Bole  to  Alloys  and  Bocks.  By 
Hbnbi  le  Ghatblibb  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  130,  85—87). — The  succes- 
sive reversible  changes  which  a  mixture  of  molten  solids  may  experi- 
ence during  cooling  at  constant  pressure,  such  as  solidification,  crys- 
tallisation, separation  of  solid  phases,  &c,,  must  finally  lead  to  a 
univarient  system,  in  which  the  number  of  phases  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  independent  constituents,  and  as  an  example  the  cooling  of 
a  molten  mixture  of  iron  and  carbon  is  considered.  As  a  natural 
example,  granite  is  cited  ;  here  the  independent  coostituents  are  three 
in  number — silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  whilst  three  phases  are  also 
present,  namely,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  If,  in  a  mass  thus  obtained, 
there  is  present  a  greater  number  of  phases,  then  the  operations 
leading  to  its  formation  are  not  reversible  and  the  mass  is  not  in 
stable  equilibrium.  The  principal  cause  of  such  unstable  systems  is 
too  rapid  cooling  and  in  alloys  a  characteristic  is  that  the  properties 
are  very  variable  and  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  preparation. 

KM.  J, 

Physical  Equilibrium  in  Mixtures  of  Isomorphous  Sub- 
stancea  By  Giuseppb  Bruni  and  F.  Qoum  {Real.  Accad.  Linceif 
1899,  8^  ii,  181—190.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  356^  and  731).— 
Freezing  point  curves  have  been  traced  for  the  following  mixtures  of 
isomorphous  compounds.  (1)  p-Dichlorobenzene  (m.  p.  52*7°)  and 
/Msh^orobromobenzene  (m.  p.  67*0°).  (2)  |9-Dichlorobenzene  and 
p-dibromobenzene  (m«  p.  85*9°).  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  gradual 
addition  of  the  component  of  higher  melting  point  to  the  other  causes, 
firstly,  a  lowering  of  the  freezing  point,  which  afterwards  rises, 
the  curves  being  continuous.  (3)  />-Chlorobromobenzene  and  p-dibromo- 
benzene.  In  this  case,  the  freezing  point  rises  continuously  when 
the  component  of  higher  melting  point  is  added  to  the  other.  (4)  Azo- 
benzene  and  dibenzyl.  On  adding  azobenzene  to  dibenzyl,  depression 
of  the  freezing  point  takes  place  until  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  former 
is  present,  after  which  the  curve  runs  horizontally  for  some  distance 
and  then  rises. 

Mixtures  of  cinnamic  and  phenylpropionio  acids  give  a  freezing 
point  curve  similar  to  that  given  by  most  isomorphous  mixtures, 
although  these  acids  have  crystalline  forms  which  are  in  no  way 
simply  related. 

It  is  concluded  that  no  difference  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  exists 
between  the  freezing  point  curves  of  isomorphous  mixtures  and  those 
of  solid  solutions  of  non-isomorphous  substances. 

The  following  crystallographic  data,  from  measurements  by  G.  Boeris, 
are  given.  p-Dibromobenzene :  monoclinic  [a:b:  c=«  2*6660  : 1  :  1*4179. 
P « 67®22'].  p-Chlorobromobenzene :  monoclinic  [aibic^ 2*6077  : 1  : 
1'4242.  ^«.67W.  Phenylpropionio  acid  : monoclinic  [a:b: c«  1*6054 
:  1 :  0-6662.    p  -  78^47'].  T.  H.  P. 
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Bquilibrium  between  Sulphurio  Acid  and  SnlphatoB  in 
Aqueous  Solution.  By  Sydney  A.  Kay  (Proe,  Boy.  Soc.  Bdin.^ 
1899,  22»  484—522).— The  amount  of  free  acid  in  a  mixed  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  normal  sulphate  has  been  determined  by 
measuring  the  rate  of  catalysis  of  ethyl  acetate,  a  correction  being 
applied  for  the  influence  of  the  normal  salt  on  the  catalytic  action  of 
the  acid. 

The  equilibrium  may  be  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  form 
tci(l  -ai)f  »/[c3(l  -ttg)J  =  ii/[G2(l  -oj)]*,  where  Cp  Cj,  c,  are  the  total 
concentrations  of  sulphuric  acid,  normal  sulphate,  and  acid  sulphate 
respectively,  and  a^,  a^  and  a,  the  corresponding  degrees  of  dissocia- 
tion y  X  is  equal  to  unity  for  potassium  sulphate,  and  has  the  value 
1  *35  for  sodium  and  lithium  sulphates.  The  constant  A  has  a  charac- 
teristic value  in  each  case,  and  in  the  expressions  involving  potassium, 
sodium,  and  lithium  sulphates  has  the  values  0*259,  0  0618,  and 
0'060.  The  expression  gives  results  agreeing  well  with  those  actually 
observed.  J.  C.  P. 

Reciprocal  Salt  Pairs.  II.  Equilibrium  Pbenomena  in 
Presence  of  a  Double  Salt.  By  Wilhblm  Meyerhoffer  and 
A.  P.  Saunders  (Zeit.  phyaikcU,  Ohem.,  1899,  31,  370— 389).-— A  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  work  recorded  in  an  earlier  paper 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  410).  The  change  of  the  system  KjNa(S0j2  + 
NaCl  +  Na2SO4,10H2O  at  16*3^  consisting  in  a  dehydration  of  the 
sodium  sulphate,  is  fully  considered,  and  the  conditions  of  existence 
of  hydrated  sodium  sulphate  determined  and  graphically  represented. 
Distinction  is  drawn  between  congruent  and  incongruent  cryo- 
hydrates ;  the  former  solidify  regularly,  whether  solid  is  present  or 
not,  whilst  with  the  latter,  the  pi'esence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  solid 
salt  is  necessary. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  in  many  cases  of  secondary  transition,  a 
better  review  of  the  phenomena  is  secured  by  the  use  of  van't  Hoff's 
theory  than  by  the  application  of  the  phase  rule.  J.  0.  P. 

Characteristics  of  certain  Chemical  Reactions.  By  JoHir 
Gibson  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1898,  22,  33— 37).— The  chemical 
behaviour  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids  is  shown  to 
differ  in  several  special  cases,  according  as  the  acid  is  above  or  below 
the  strength  corresponding  with  maximum  conductivity.  The  author 
reviews  the  general  connection  between  chemical  reactions  and  con- 
ductivity, and  states  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  the  degradation  of 
potential  chemical  energy  is  generally  associated  with  molecular  re^ 
arrangement  involving  diminished  electrical  resistance.        J.  C.  P. 

Velocity  of  Graded  Actions.  By  James  Walker  {Proe.  Boy, 
Soe..Edin.,  1898,  22,  22— 32).— When  a  reaction  takes  place  in  two 
stages,  the  theory  of  mass  action  in  its  usual  form  will  be  applicable 
only  if  one  stage  of  the  reaction  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time  as 
compared  with  the  other.  Otherwise  it  may  be  shown  that,  when  the 
two  reactions  involved  are  non-reversible  and  unimolecular, 
«-il{l+«a-«^/(w-n)  +  »w-»</(n-m)}, 
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where  z  is  the  quantity  of  the  final  substance,  and  m  and  n  are  the 
velocity  constants  of  the  two  separate  reactions.  The  error  introduced 
by  calculating  s  as  if  the  reaction  took  place  in  one  stage  instead  of 
two,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  relative  value  of  m  and  n,  and  for  the 
relation  ns  100m  is  of  small  account  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  J.  0«  P. 

Numerical  Laws  of  Ohemiocd  Bquilibrittm.  By  Ootavb 
BouoouARD  {Campt.  rend,,  1900, 130, 132— -134).— In  a  gaseous  system 
in  equilibrium  there  exists  at  all  temperatures  and  pressures  a  relation 
between  the  concentration  of  the  various  gaseous  phaees  which  is 

given  by  the  equation  i?7'[z;.c?2yr«  +  iV:iogP  +  logc~Ci«*-../(7»C'i«^....- 

constant  where  L  is  the  heat  of  reaction,  F  the  tetal  pressure,  c,  c^**' 
the  concentration  of  the  reaction  gases,  (7,  C^- ••  that  of  the  producte, 
n,  n|'-.  m,^^-..  the  numbers  of  the  reacting  and  produced  molecules, 

and  J\r  the  sum  n  +  n^  + wi-Wj In  the  case  of  the  system, 

carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon,  the  final  equilibrium 
does  not  depend  on  the  initial  state  between  650°  and  800^,  and  the 
expression  reduces  in  this  case  te  -21000/T+logc/C^  — constent, 
{L  ^  42  Cals.).  From  this,  the  ratios  of  the  concentration  of  the  two 
oxides  at  various  temperatures  are  calculated,  the  agreement  of  result 
with  experimental  determinations  being  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  monozida. 

Temp.  Found.  Ctdc.  Found.  Calc. 

650^  0-61  0-61  0-39  0-39 

800  007  010  0-93  090 

926  004  0-03  0-96  0*97 

L.  M.  J. 
Slinetios  of  Beaotions  with  Auxiliary  Beaotiona  By  Rudolt 
WBOSCHEinBE  (ZeU.  phynkal.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  593— 600).— In  the 
Lekrbuch  der  AUgemeinen  Chemie,  2,  ii,  247  et  aeq.y  Ostwald  considers 
the  case  of  reaction,  accompanied  by  collateral  reactions,  that  is,  a  re- 
action in  which  two  distinct  sets  of  products  result,  but  the  cases 
examined  are  specially  chosen  as  simplified  examples,  and  in  each 
lead  to  but  one  difFerential  equation  for  the  reaction  velocity. 
The  author  considers  the  case  more  fully,  and  shows  that  in  general 
there  are  as  many  differential  equations  needed  as  there  are  collateral 
reactions.  The  ratio  of  the  sete  of  products  is  also  in  general  a  time 
function,  but  is  constant  in  those  cases  in  which  the  left  sides  of  the 
equations  representing  the  various  reactions  are  identical,  and  the 
observation  of  thjs  constancy  is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  this  identity  ob- 
taining. L.  M.  J. 

Velocities  of  Beaotion.  By  Albxandbb  de  Hexptikna  (Zeit. 
phynkal.  Chem.,  1899,  31,  36—41). — Yelocity  constents  are  given  for 
the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate  by  mixtures  of  varying  composition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetone,  together  with  the  electrical  conduo- 
tivitiea  of  the  different  mixtures.  The  velocity  constant  and  the 
conductivity  both  decrease  as  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
sent decreases,  but  not  te  the  same  degree,  the  ratio  of  spee^  to  con- 
ductivity increasing.    Thus,  besides  the  ionic  action,  the  solvent  exerts 
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farther  a^ition  on  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis,  and,  in  the  case  of  acetone 
this  action  is  catalytic,  since  acetone  has  no  action  either  on  methyl 
acetate,  or  its  products  of  hydrolysis. 

In  presence  of  glycerol,  neither  hydrochloric  nor  snlphnric  acid 
gives  constant  velocity  nnmhers  for  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate ; 
the  promotion  of  the  hydrolysis  hy  glycerol  depends  on  the  slight 
affinity  the  latter  possesses  for  the  acetic  acid  produced.       T.  H.  P. 

Velocity  of  Reaction  in  Heterogeneous  Systems.  By 
Heinrich  Goldschm IDT  [with  Anton  Missebschmitt]  (Zeit.  physihcU. 
Chem.y  1899,  31,  235— 249).— The  difficulty  of  keeping  a  solution 
saturated  with  a  slightly  soluble  substance  in  a  heterogeneous  system 
may  be  avoided  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  a  liquid  which  does  not 
mix  with  the  solvent  used;  experience  shows  that  in  this  case 
equilibrium  is  rapidly  established  between  the  two  solutions. 

The  author  has  examined  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  acetate  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  the  ester  in  benzene,  and  shaking 
the  benzene  solution  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  The  equation 
for  the  velocity  constant  is  h=\lt.{v2  +  v^C)lv^C.\ogal{a'-x\  where 
a  is  tbo  initial  quantity  of  ester,  x  the  acetic  acid  formed  after  time 
tf  v^  and  ^2  the  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  benzene  respectively, 
and  C7  ( =  0*079)  the  partition  coefficient  of  ethyl  acetate  between  water 
and  benzene.  The  values  of  k  calculated  with  this  equation  are 
fairly  constant,  but  show  a  tendency  to  fall  with  the  time.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  action  not  going  completely  from  left  to  right 
of  the  equation,  a  small  quantity  of  the  ester  remaining  undecomposed 
in  the  benzene.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this,  a  very  satis- 
factory series  of  values  is  obtained  for  the  constant. 

A  bimolecular  reaction,  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  acetate  with  baryta, 
has  also  been  studied  in  a  similar  way.  The  velocity  constant  was 
found  to  have  the  same  value  as  in  a  homogeneous  system,  provided 
the  concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  were  not  over  l/20th 
normal.  J.  0.  P. 

The  Velocity  of  Reaction  before  complete  Bquilibrium 
and  before  Transition  Points.  True  meaning  of  the  Law  of 
Ohemioal  Equilibrium  of  Heterogeneous  Systems.  Reactions 
in  Heterogeneous  Systems.  By  Meter  Wildebmann  {ZeU,  pht/nkal. 
Chem.,  1899,  30,  341— 382).— See  Proc.,  1899,  16,  175. 

Influence  of  Oatalytic  Agents  on  the  Oxidation  of  Oxalic 
Acid  Solutions.  Bj  W.  P.  Jobissen  and  Lodbwtk  Th.  Retchsr 
{Zeit.  phyHkal.  Chtm.,  1899,  31,  142— 163).— The  paper  contains  a  full 
review  of  investigations  hitherto  published  on  the  influence  of  catalytic 
agents  on  oxidation  generally.  Experiments  made  by  the  authors 
show  that  in  diffuse  light  the  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  solutions  is 
accelerated  by  the  presence  of  iron,  chromium,  cerium,  thorium,  and 
erbium  sulphates,  sodium  fluoride,  and  manganese  sulphate,  acetate, 
butyrate,  benzoate,  and  oxalate.  Potassium,  magnesium,  and  yttrium 
sulphates  have  no  accelerating  influence.  In  sunlight,  manganese 
sulphate,  oxalate,  acetate,  butyrate,  and  benzoate  increase  the  rate  of 
oxidation.    The  extent  of  the  acceleration  depends  on  the  nature  of 
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ihe  catalytic  agent  and  grows  with  the  concentration  of  the  latter. 
The  accelerateid  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid,  due  to  manganese  salts, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  manganese  oxalate*  which 
is  much  more  slowly  oxidised  than  oxalic  acid  itself.  J.  0.  P. 

Change  in  the  Strengrth  of  Weak  Aoids  by  the  Addition  ot 
Salts.  By  Svantb  Abrhbnius  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1899,  31, 
197 — 229). — When  normal  salts  in  small  quantity  are  added  to 
solutions  of  acetic,  formic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  the  inversion  of  sugar 
by  these  acids  is  accelerated ;  the  amount  of  acceleration  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  salt  added,  and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
salt,  although  sodium  bromide  and  potassium  chlorate  behave  excep- 
tionally. The  observed  acceleration  is  corrected  (1)  for  the  effect  of 
the  normal  salt  itself  on  the  inversion,  (2)  for  the  formation  by  double 
decomposition  of  new  undissociated  electrolytes.  Both  corrections  are 
small  when  the  concentration  of  the  salt  solution  added  is  smalL 
After  these  two  factors  have  been  allowed  for,  it  is  seen  that  the 
addition  of  the  normal  salt  increases  the  dissociation  constant  of  the 
weak  acid — exactly  what  happens  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  salt 
solution ;  further  addition  of  salt,  that  is,  increase  of  concentration, 
increases  the  dissociation  constant,  so  that  normal  salts,  strong  acids, 
and  bases  do  not  obey  Ostwald's  dilution  law. 

The  correction  applied  in  conductivity  experiments  for  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  solvent  water  is  probably  too  small,  for  the  dissocia- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water  would,  in  view  of 
the  above  results,  be  much  increased  on  the  addition  of  salts.  If 
this  is  so,  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  a  salt,  as  hitherto  calcu- 
lated from  the  conductivity,  is  too  small.  The  author  points  out  that 
Noyes'  method  of  calculating  the  conductivity  of  a  mixed  salt  solution 
from  that  of  the  separate  solutions  leads  to  results  at  variance  with 
observation ;  experiment,  on  the  other  hand,  confirms  the  view  that 
the  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  depends  only  on  the  total  number 
of  ions  per  litre  (see  Abstr.,  1888,  1144).  The  author  holds  that 
Noyes'  method  of  calculating  the  diminution  of  solubility  of  a  salt 
on  the  addition  of  one  of  its  ions  to  the  saturated  solution  must  be 
given  up ;  experiments  with  the  sodium  and  silver  salts  of  fatty  adds 
show  that  the  undissociated  portion  of  the  sparingly  soluble  salt  is  by 
no  means  constant,  as  has  hitherto  been  assumed.  In  these  experi- 
ments, it  was  found  that  the  first  addition  of  the  sodium  salt  had  a 
much  greater  effect  on  the  solubility  of  the  silver  salt  than  the 
later  additions.  J.  C.  P. 

Nature  of  Boap  Emulsions.  By  Frederick  G.  Donwah  {Zeis, 
phymkal.  Chem.^  1899,  31,  42— 49).— When  oil  drops  are  allowed  to 
ascend  from  a  pipette  through  an  alkaline  liquid,  the  number  of 
drops  formed  from  a  given  volume  of  oil  increases  rapidly  with  the 
concentration  of  the  alkali,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  surface 
tension  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  soap.  Commercial  oils,  which 
exhibit  this  phenomenon,  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  if  the  oil  be  first 
purified,  the  number  of  ascending  drops  is  practically  the  same  in 
N/1000  NaOH  solution  as  in  pure  water.  Solutions  of  fatty  acids  in 
Vb  pure  neutral  h^drocafbofi  ^f  the  para^a  series  behave  similarly  tg 
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the  commercial  oils;  the  number  of  drops  formed  depends  on  the 
concentration  of  the  acid  as  well  as  of  the  alkali,  although  the  lower 
fattj  acids  are  without  action  at  all.  The  diminution  of  surface 
tension  due  to  the  salts  of  the  higher  fattj  acids  was  confirmed  by 
comparing  the  levels  in  a  U-tube  of  two  contiguous  hydrocarbon  and 
alkaline  solutions. 

The  peculiar  boiling  phenomena  of  soap  solutions,  investigated  by 
Erafft  (Abstr.,  1896,  i,  80 ;  ii,  468),  cannot  in  the  light  of  the  above 
experiments  be  attributed  to  high  surface  tension,  as  has  been  done 
by  Eahienberg  and  Schreiner  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  202),  but  is  due  to  the 
frothing  of  the  liquid,  as  shown  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

It  appears  that  the  soap  is  concentrated  in  the  layer  between  oil 
and  aqueous  solution,  with  the  effect  that  the  formation  of  small 
drops  is  favoured.  The  stability  of  an  emulsion  is  due  to  this 
concentrated  surface  layer  resisting  the  union  of  the  already  existing 
small  drops ;  from  this  point  of  view,  emulsions  are  akin  to  frothing, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  froth  is  a  sort  of  air  emulsion.         J.  C.  P. 

Experiments  on  Adsorption.  By  Johaknbs  O.  C.  Ybisns. 
(Zeii.  phymhcd.  Chem,,  1899,  81,  230— 234).— When  a  centinormal 
solution  of  nitric  acid  is  run  through  a  number  of  filter  papers 
successively,  the  concentration  diminishes,  and  the  fall  of  concentra- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  change  in  conductivity,  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  filters.  J.  C.  P. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Distillation  of  Water.  By  W.  Mabek  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1899,  [ii], 
60,  582 — 584). — ^The  apparatus  described  is  for  the  preparation  of 
moderately  large  quantities  of  specially  pure  distilled  water;  it 
consists  of  a  copper  still  of  some  36  litres  capacity  internally  tinned 
and  fitted  with  a  tin  head  and  worm.  The  various  parts  are  joined 
by  flanges  which  are  ground  into  one  another,  so  that  no  organic  or 
inorganic  cementing  material  is  required.  Ordinary  distilled  water 
(30  litres)  is  introduced  and  is  boiled  for  several  minutes  before  the 
.worm  is  cooled,  0*3  gram  of  potassium  permanganate  in  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  introduced,  and  the  distillation  carried  out  in  the 
oniinary  manner;  the  first  3  litres  are  rejected  and  the  following 
18  litres  collected  in  large  glass  bottles  previously  treated  with  nitric 
acid.  The  fiame  employed  is  small,  and  the  whole  operation  requires 
some  15  hours.  J.  J.  S. 

Nature  of  Water  of  Orystallisation.  By  Faisdbioh  Rinnb 
{Jahrb.f.  J/»n.,  1899,  i,  1—31).— The  water  of  crystallisation  of  a 
salt  behaves  in  many  ways  like  ordinary  free  water ;  for  example, 
it  gradually  evaporatesi  especially  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperatiire, 
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and  In  some  salts  there  are  certain  points  analogous  to  the  boiling 
point  of  ordinary  water.  Copper  sulphate  (CuSO^  +  SH^O),  when 
quickly  heated,  gradually  rises  in  temperature  to  105^  and  remains 
at  this  temperature  until  2H.fi  has  been  expelled ;  the  temperature 
then  again  gradually  rises  to  117^,  when  the  boiling  point  of  the 
second  211  fi  is  reached  ;  the  boiling  point  of  the  last  lS.fi  is  258^. 
A  less  sharply  marked  poiot  is  99°,  where  ^H^O  is  lost.  For  barium 
chloride  (Bad,  +  2H9O),  the  boiling  point  of  each  molecule  of  water 
is  105^  and  162°.  These  boiling  points  vary  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Heulandite  and  stilbite  are  examples  of  another  group  of  substances 
in  which  the  water  of  crystallisation  behaves  in  a  different  manner ; 
here,  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  boiling  point,  the  water  being  lost 
gradually  and  pari  passu  with  the  rise  in  temperature ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  optical  orientation  of  the 
crystals  (Absti-.,  1896,  ii,  368  ;  1897,  ii,  327).  The  amount  of  water 
lost  at  any  particular  temperature  is  less  the  greater  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

In  these  two  groups,  the  relation  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  to 
the  salt  can  be  considered  to  be,  in  the  first  case,  that  of  a  molecular 
compound,  and,  in  the  second,  that  of  a  solid  solution.  L.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Persalphates  on  Iodine.  Bt  Hugh  Mabshall 
(Proe.  Boy.  Sac.  £din.,  1898,  22,  388—390). — When  solutions  of 
potassium  iodide  and  potassium  persulphate  are  mixed  and  warmed, 
iodine  is  liberated ;  investigation  shows  that  this  iodine  is  oxidised  to 
iodic  acid  by  excess  of  persulphate.  If  iodine  is  digested  in  a  loosely 
corked  flask  at  a  moderate  temperature  with  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate,  the  iodine  gradually  dissolves,  and  crystalline 
ammonium  hydrogen  iodate  is  obtained.  In  Price's  experiments  on 
the  reaction  between  potassium  iodide  and  potassium  persulphate 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  147),  there  may  have  been  catalytic  action,  the 
iodine  being  alternately  oxidised  by  the  persulphate,  and  reduced  by 
hydriodic  acid.  J.  C.  P. 

Vapour  Density  of  Sulphur.  ByjOTTO  Bleier  and  Lbopold 
KoHN  (Ber.y  1900,  33,  50— -61.  Compare  Biltz,  Abstr.,  1888,  1027  ; 
1889,  340;  Biltz  and  Meyer,  1889,  674  ;  Krause  and  Meyer,  1890, 
1365  ;  Biecke,  1891,  381 ;  Schall,  1889,  331.— The  following  results 
have  been  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  previously  described 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  643): 

t  

D(6,«l) 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  undissociated  sulphur  molecule  consists 
of  eight  atoms.  J.  J.  S. 

HypOBulphurous  Acid.  By  August  Bernthsen  and  Max 
Bazlen  {Ber.,  1900.  33,  126—132.  Compare  Abstr.,  1881,  508, 
976). — By  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  in  contact  with  zii\o,  it  is  converted  quantitatively  into  the 
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hypofiulphite  according  to  the  equation  2NaHS03  +  SO,  +  Zn « 
(Na2S204  +  ZnSOg)  +  HjO ;  by  adding  chalk,  the  zinc  sulphite  can  be 
removed,  and  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  15 — 16°  Bk  obtained,  which 
will  reduce  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  indigo.  From  this  solution,  the 
sodium  hyposulphite  separates  in  crystals  on  adding  salt  or  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  when  washed  with  aqueous,  and  then  with  dry  acetone, 
has  the  composition  Na^2^4  +  ^^s^'  ^^^^  confirming  the  authors' 
earlier  conclusions,  and  disproving  the  formula  NaHSO,  given  to  the 
salt  by  Schiitzenberger  [compare  Nabl's  zinc  salt,  ZdS^O^  (this  vol. , 
ii,  13)]  ;  Grossmann's  acid  ealts  {J.  Soo,  Chem.  Ind.,  1898,  17,  1109; 
1899,  18,  452 — 453)  cannot  be  prepared  from  the  pure  material,  as 
sodium  hyposulphite  solutions  deposit  sulphur  on  adding  a  single  drop 
of  acid.  Sodium  hyposulphite  forms  large,  thin,  glistening  prisms, 
which  are  fairly  stable,  but  gradually  effloresce  and  oxidise  to  sodium 
pyrosulphite,  Na^SjO^ ;  the  dry  salt  is  more  stable,  but  when  heated 
to  dull  redness  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  liberates  sulphur  dioxide. 

T.  M.  L. 

Oxidation  of  Hydroxylamine.  By  Gboro  von  Enoerx  and 
KuutArndt  (Ber,y  1900,  33,  30 — 42).— Either  the  acid  hydroxyl- 
amine solution,  or  the  oxidising  solution,  was  boiled  in  a  stout  conical 
flask  fitted  with  a  funnel  ana  a  delivery  tube  until  the  air  was  ex- 
pelled ;  the  flask  was  then  connected  with  a  vessel  filled  with  mercury, 
the  second  solution  (freed  from  dissolved  gas ,  by  boiling)  was  run  in, 
and  the  gas  evolved  driven  over  by  boiling  into  the  vessel  mentioned, 
transferred  from  this  to  a  gas  burette,  and  analysed.  The  oxidising 
agents  tried  were  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  hydrated  manganese  peroxide,  potassium  permanganate,  potass- 
ium dichromate,  vanadic  acid,  and  potassium  persulphate,  all  witli 
sulphuric  acid  ;  alkaline  copper  sulphate  and  mercuric  chloride ;  also 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Nitrous  oxide  is  usually  the  main  product,  but 
nitric  oxide  is  often  mixed  with  it,  and  the  solution  nearly  always  con- 
tains nitric  (or  nitrous)  acid.  The  relative  amounts  of  the  two  oxides 
vary  with  the  oxidising  agent  and  with  the  concentration  of  the  latter. 
With  vanadic  acid,  the  gas  consists  chiefly  of  nitrogen ;  with  potassium 
persulphate,  it  is  pure  oxygen,  and  also  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  but 
in  the  last  case  only  a  small  amount  is  formed.  0.  F.  B. 

Action  of  very  dilute  Nitric  Acid  [on  Metals].  By  A.  van 
BuLBBT  {ZeU.  physikal.  Ckem.,  1899,  31,  103— 113).— The  products  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metals  result  from  (1)  the  oxidising  action 
of  the  non-dissociated  portion  of  the  acid,  and  (2)  the  reducing  action 
brought  about  by  the  dissociated  acid.  The  oxidising  action  is  hence 
the  greater  the  stronger  the  acid,  and  the  reducing  action  is  more 
evident  when  weaker  acid  is  employed.  For  the  metals  magnesium, 
zinc,  or  cadmium  the  reaction,  2M  +  2HN03,Aq»2MN03,Aq-f  H^ 
is  exothermic,  and  ammonium  nitrate  is  among  the  products  obtained  ; 
whilst,  for  copper,  silver,  or  mercury,  this  decomposition  absorbs  heat, 
and  in  these  cases  no  ammonium  nitrate  is  found. 

A  series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (iir/20  to 
i\r/10)  on  zinc  at  about  20°  sbpws  that  tb^  apigunt  of  amiAopia  formQd| 
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bears  to  the  amount  of  adno  used,  a  ratio  varying  from  1 :  33  to  1 :  40, 
the  ratio  required  by  the  equation  4Zn  +  10HNOg  =  4Zn(NO8)8  + 
NH4NO3+  3H,0  being  1 :  16  or  16.  This  deviation  is  ascribed  to  the 
intermediate  formation  of  the  other  reduction  products,  such  as  nitrous 
acid,  nitric  oxide,  nitrogen,  &c.     No  hydroxylamine  was  detected. 

T.  H.P. 

Spontaneous  Oombustion  of  Ooal  By  Bud.  Grimm  (Zeit. 
ang&w,  Chem.,  1899,  1242). — A  heap  of  slag  containing  furnace 
ashes  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  unconsumed  coal,  became 
ignited  internally  on  being  left  exposed  to  the  air,  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  in  the  interior  of  a  small  quantity  of  still  glowing  clinker ; 
the  outer  crust  of  the  heap  was  riven,  and  clouds  of  steam  were 
evolved.  In  the  rents  so  formed,  large,  rhombic  crystals  of  sulphur 
and  crusts  of  ammonium  chloride  were  observed  ;  the  author  explains 
the  liberation  of  sulphur  thus:  FeS  +  H.O  =  HnS  +  FeO ;  2n3S  +  S02 
(from  FeS,)  =  38  +  2H,0.  W.  A.  D. 

Solubility  of  Argon  and  Helium  in  Water.  By  Tadeusz 
Eotbsigheb  {ZeU.  physikaL  Chem.,  1899,  81,  176—187).— The  absorp- 
tion coefficient  of  argon  is  005612  at  1%  and  0*02567  at  50^  falling 
regularly  between  those  temperatures.  The  absorption  coefficient  of 
helium  is  001487  at  0*5^  and  0*01404  at  50"",  but  at  25""  it  has  a 
minimum  value  0-01371 ;  these  values  are  about  twice  as  large  as 
that  provisionally  given  by  Ramsay,  namely,  0*0073  at  18*2^.  The 
minimum  solubility  of  helium  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  liquefaction, for  the  solubility  curve  of  hydrogen  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  (compare  Abstr.,  1892,  107);  other  gases  with  a  higher 
critical  temperature  will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  minimum  solu- 
bility above  100°. 

A  full  account  ia  given  of  the  apparatus  and  method  employed. 

J.  C.  P. 

Electrolyeds  of  Potaasium  Ohloride.  By  Amdbe  Brochet 
{Compi,  rend.,  1900, 130,  134— 137).— A  yield  of  over  70  per  cent,  of 
potassium  chlorate  is  obtained  when  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline, 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  containing  a  small  ^quantity 
of  potassium  dichromate  ^is  electrolysed  with  a  current  of  2  amperes* 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  being  maintained  between  16°  and  20°. 
If  the  solution  is  made  more  strongly  alkaline,  the  yield  of  chlorate, 
and  also  of  hypochlorite,  is  decreased,  and  if  no  potassium  dichrom* 
ate  is  present,  the  yield  of  potassium  chlorate  is  never  more  than  35 
per  cent,  (compare  Foerster,  Zeit.  Elektroehem.,  1,  854). 

H.  K  Lb  S. 

New  Bzplosive  and  Detonating  Materials,  By  XJgo  Alvisi 
{Gazzetta,  1899,  29,  478—490.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  414,  647, 
and  748). — ^The  author  gives  the  name  cremonites  to  explosives  com* 
posed  of  picric  acid,  or  a  picrate  mixed  with  ammonium  perchlorate, 
They  keep  well,  require  very  powerful  detonators,  are  more  powerful 
than  picric  acid  alone,  and  have  a  propulsive  force  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  powerful  gelatin-dynamite. 

Cannd  fQV?d^  \»  tb^  name  giv^n  to  uuxtvire»  gf  Qpal  ^»4  ampiomu« 
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perchlorate,  6  parts  of  the  latter  to  1  part  of  Scotch  cannel  giving  the 
be&t  results.  It  is  simplj  prepared^  has  great  resistance  to  shock, 
keeps  well,  is  non-h jgroscopic,  and  requires  powerful  detonators. 

Ammonium  perchlorate  can  be  made  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the 
interaction  of  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  sodium 
perchlorate.  T.  H.  P. 

Oryetalline  Hydrates  of  Sodium  Thioeulphate.  By  W.  W. 
Tatlob  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1898,  22,  248— 251).--Grystal8  of  the 
composition  ITa2S203  +  2H20  may  be  obtained  by  driving  off  part  of 
the  water  from  the  fused  pentahydrate  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
cool.  The  solubility  curves  of  the  pentahydrate  and  dihydrate  inter- 
sect at  50%  which  is  accordingly  the  transition  temperature  of  the 
two  hydrates.  To  obtain  the  dihydrate  in  quantity,  anhydrous  thio- 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  fused  pentahydrate  and  the  solution  kept 
at  53°.  Crystallisation  is  induced  by  addyig  a  few  fragments  of 
dihydrate,  and  the  crystals  formed  are  dried  in  an  oven  at  53°. 

J.  C.  P. 

Preparation  of  Metallic  Lithium.  By  Louis  Kahlsnbebg 
{J.  Physical  Chem,,  1899, 3,  602— 603).— -Lithium  may  be  obtained  very 
readily  by  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  lithium  chloride  in  pyridine. 
A  beaker  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  pyridine  served 
as  a  cell,  no  diaphragm  being  used ;  a  carbon  pole  was  used  as  anode, 
and  an  iron  plate  as  cathode ;  the  E.M.F.  was  about  14  volts,  the 
current  density  about  0*25  ampere  per  100  sq.  cm. ;  under  these 
conditions,  an  adhering,  silver-white  deposit  of  metallic  lithium  was 
obtained.  L  M.  J. 

Action  of  Magneeium  on  Saline  Solutions.  By  Hsnbi 
MouRAouB  (Gompt,  rend.,  1900,  130,  140 — 141.  Compare  Abetr., 
1899,  ii,  656). — A  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place  when 
magnesium  powder  is  added  to  cold  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride, 
ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  oxalate,  ammonium  sulphide,  sodium 
carbonate,  borax,  common  alum,  and  chrome  alum.  With  solutions 
of  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  acetate,  sodium  nitrite,  sodium  thioeul- 
phate,  potassium  sodium  tartrate,  potassium  chloride,  potassium  f  erro- 
cyanide,  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and  strontium  chloride, 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  slow,  and  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
fluoride,  hydrogen  is  not  evolved.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Metallic  Borates.  By  Li&on  Ouv&ard  (Campt  rend.,  1900,  130, 
172—175). — The  only  well  defined  metallic  salt  of  orthoboric  acid  is 
Ebelmen's  magnesium  borate,  'M.g^(BOf^)^  (Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1851, 
[iii],  33,  50).  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  tribasic  character  of 
the  acid  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  study  of  its  esters. 

Cadmium  orthohorate,  0^^(fiO^^  prepared  by  adding  cadmium 
oxide  (1  mol.)  to  a  fused  mixture  of  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride 
(1  mol.)  and  boric  oxide  (1  mol.),  and  treating  the  cooled  product 
with  water,  separates  in  the  form  of  prismatic  needles  not  affected  by 
winter,  bi;t  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,    The  crvstals  produce  a 
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marked  effect  on  polarised  light,  the  plane  of  extinction  being  inclined 
at  ^  to  the  principal  axis.  G.  T.  M. 

Borates  of  Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Oobalt.  By  L^n 
OuvRABB  {Oampi.  rend.y  1900,  130,  335— 338).— The  compound, 
SZnOfi^O^,  obtained  by  fusing  sine  oxide  with  molecular  pro- 
portions of  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride  and  boric  oxide,  forms  flat 
prisms  which  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system  and  have  a  marked 
action  on  polarised  light ;  they  are  decomposed  by  hot  water  and  are 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

The  following  compounds  were  prepared  in  a  similar  manner : 
SMnOyB^Og,  from  manganese  chloride,  carbonate,  or  precipitated  borate, 
forma  light-brown,  transparent  needles,  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
hot  water  but  are  very  soluble  in  dilute  acids ;  3NiO,B,03,  from 
nickel  chloride,  carbonate,  or  amorphous  borate,  forms  short,  clear, 
green  prisms  which  are  not  attacked  by  hot  water  but  are  soluble  in 
acid&  In  the  case  of  cobalt,  the  borate  obtained  had  the  formula 
2€k>0,B203 ;  if,  however,  less  boric  oxide  is  employed,  then  the  com- 
pound 3CoO,B20g  is  obtained  as  rose-coloured,  rhombic  crystals. 

H.  B.  Le  S. 

Behaviour  of  2Sine  Oxide  at  High  Temperatures.  By  Bobsbt 
C.  SoHtJpPHAUs  (J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  1899,  18,  987— 989).— In  heating 
a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and  carbon  under  pressure,  a  powder  of  a 
permanent  canary-yellow  hue  was  obtained;  this  when  analysed 
shows  a  higher  percentage  of  zinc  than  is  contained  in  zinc 
oxide.  Similar  compounds  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  zinc  oxide 
m  a  current  of  pure  nitrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum,  or  with  zinc  dust  under 
pressure.  In  each  case,  the  product  must  be  allowed  to  cool  out  of 
contact  with  the  air.  L.  de  K. 

Hydrolysia  of  Thallio  Sulphate.  By  Hugh  Marshall  {Proo. 
Say.  Soe.  Bdin.,  1899,  22,  596— 597).— A  slightly  acid  solution  of 
thallic  sulphate  gives  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydroxide  on  dilution ; 
the  same  precipitate  is  formed  when  the  solution  is  warmed,  probably 
owing  to  an  increase  of  hydrolysis  with  temperature;  ammonium 
sulphate  seems  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  on  warm- 
ing, but  it  redissolves  in  any  case  on  cooling.  J.  C.  P. 

New  Micro-chemical  Reactions  of  Copper.  By  Pozzi-Escor 
(Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  90— 91).— The  iodide,  Cul2,4NH:3,H20,  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  small,  blue  tetrahedrons  by  adding  ammonium 
iodide  or  sodium  iodide  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cupric  salt. 
An  unstable  compound,  probably  CuI^yiNHg,  is  formed  by  adding 
ammonium  iodide  or  sodium  iodide  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt  which  is  heated  at  40^  and  contains  sufficient  ammonia 
to  give  a  clear  solution  when  hot.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  solution  turns  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  deposits  dark  brown 
rhomboidal  plates  mixed  with  prismatic  crystals  of  the  same  colour, 
and  sometimes  also  with  orange,  orthorhombic  plates.  The  colour  and 
crystalline  form  of  the  deposit  soon  change,  and  after  10 — 40  minutes 
^he  deposit  consists  entirely  of  short,  thick^  fla(  prisms  and  tricUnio 
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plates  of  a  yellow  colour  and  possessiDg  a  coppery  lustre.     When  seen 
under  the  microscope,  these  changes  are  very  characteristic. 

S.  R,  LiB  B. 

Aotion  of  Bromine  on  Oopper  Salts  in  Presence  of  Alkali 
Hydroxides.  A  New  Test  for  Oopper  Salts.  By  Dioscoride 
ViTALi  {Chem.  Cmtr.,  1899,  ii,  990— -991  ;  from  Ball  Chim.  Farm., 
SB,  665 — 668). — ^When  copper  salts  are  treated  with  an  alkali 
hydroxide  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  bromine  water,  a  brown  to 
black  precipitate  of  the  peroxide  CuOg  is  formed.  Chlorine  or 
iodine  may  be  used  instead  of  bromine,  but  the  reaction  then  takes 
place  much  more  slowly.  The  presence  of  1/1 00000th  part  of  oopper 
in  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  crystallised  copper  sulphate  may  be  detected 
by  the  intense  yellow  coloration  produced  by  evaporating  the  solution 
and  treating  the  residue  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and 
bromine  water.  By  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  then  adding 
a  few  drops  of  bromine  water  and  again  evaporating,  a  black  residue 
of  anhydrous  copper  bromide  is  left  and  by  this  method  even 
1/1 000000th  part  of  copper  in  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate, 
may  be  detected.  The  black  stain  may  be  rendered  more  distinct  by 
moistening  the  residue  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  after  evapo- 
rating with  bromine  water.  By  the  action  of  alkali  hydroxides 
and  bromine  on  nickel  and  cobalt  salts,  the  black  hydroxides 
Ni2(0H)Q  and  Co2(OH)0  are  formed.  Platinum  salts  form  the  brown 
hydroxide  Pt02(?).  Manganese  salts  give  a  black  and  mercury  salts  a 
yellow  precipitate.  When  bismuth  oxide  is  treated  with  alkali  and 
bromine  water,  the  yellow  hydroxide,  Bi(OH)g,  is  first  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali,  and  on  heating  is,  by  the  action  of  the  potassium 
hypobromite  present,  converted  into  a  heavy  brown  powder  of  the 
oxide  Bi204.  Lead  salts  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  the  yellow  preci- 
pitate of  lead  oxybromide,  which  is  first  formed,  being  converted  into 
the  dioxide  on  heating ;  this  oxide,  unlike  that  of  bismuth,  is  in- 
soluble in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  E.  W.  W. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on  Diammoniomerouric  Iodide.  By 
Maurice  FsAivt^ois  (CompL  rend.,  1900,  130,  332—335.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  657). — When  a  solution  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*923 
is  added  to  mercuric  iodide,  white  diammoniomercurio  iodide  is  first 
formed.  This,  on  the  further  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  ammonia, 
is  converted  into  ammoniodimercuric  iodide.  The  latter  change  is 
limited  and  also  reversible,  for  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
ammonia  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ammonium  iodide  to 
ammoniodimercuric  iodide,  the  latter  is  partly  converted  into  di- 
ammoniomercurio iodide.  H.  B.  Lb  S. 

[Luminosity  of  Mixtnres  of  Tboria  and  Oeria.]  By  Hervann 
Tbiele  {Ber,,  1900,  33,  183 — 187). — ^The  luminosity  of  mantles  pre* 
pared  from  mixtures  of  thoria  and  ceria  and  heated  in  the  Wehnelt  arc 
{Ann,  PhyB,  Chem.,  68,  260),  is  not  appreciably  changed  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  ceria  from  0---5  per  cent.,  but  with  larger  amounts  th0 
Ipmiposity  d^preoises  owing  to  the  incre^JS€4  r^sist^ce  t)ier^b^  ^U8ed|« 
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In  the  flame  of  the  Wehnelt  arc,  however,  aa  with  the  Bun^en  fl  ime, 
the  luminosity  is  a  maximum  with  mixtures  containing  from  1— «2  per 
cent,  of  ceria.  W.  A.  D. 

Separation  of  Qadolinite  Qarths  and  the  Preparation  of  Pure 
Yttria.  By  Wilhelm  Muthhann  and  R.  B^hm  {Ber,,  1900,  33, 
42 — 49.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  18). — ^The  normal  chromates  of  the 
rare  earths  are  all  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  sul- 
phates. They  have  the  general  formula  ^j^tO^^.nKjdy  and  as  a 
rule  n«8.  Separations  of  the  rare  earths  may  be  more  rapidly 
effected  by  the  aid  of  these  chromates  than  by  any  other  known 
method,  the  separation  being  best  accomplished  by  fractionally  pre- 
cipitating solutions  of  the  readily  soluble  dichromates  with  potassium 
chromate.  In  the  separation  of  yttria  earths,  it  is  essential  that  (1) 
both  solutions  must  be  extremely  dilute ;  (2)  the  liquid  must  be  kept 
in  rapid  ebullition  during  the  precipitation ;  (3)  the  precipitate  must 
be  in  an  extremely  finely  divided  state,  and  must  be  kept  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  liquid.  Minute  directions  are  given  in  the  original 
for  securing  these  conditions.  By  employing  this  method,  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  yttria  from  commercial  yttrium 
oxide  after  six  fractionations,  the  last  fraction  consisting  of  pure 
yttrium  chromate  in  the  form  of  minute,  deep  red  prisms. 

The  atomic  weight  of  yttrium,  determined  from  this  fraction  by  con- 
version into  sulphate  and  then  igniting  for  15 — 20  hours  to  convert 
into  oxide,  was  found  to  be  88'97.  Oleve  (Abatr.,  1883,  292)  gives 
89-92. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  earths  from  the  six  different  fractions 
were  found  to  be  606,  5-62,  5*43,  4'87,  4*83  (pure  yttria),  and  that  of 
the  original  mixture  5*62.  Oleve  and  Hoglund  give  5*028,  Nilson  and 
Petterason  {Campt,  rend,,  1880,  91,  232)  give  5*06,  and  Ekeberg  {Phil. 
ifo^.,  14,  346)  4-842  for  pure  yttria. 

The  other  constituents  of  the  crude  oxide  are  erbia,  which  yields 
olive-coloured  octahedra  with  potassium  chromate,  and  an  earth  which 
yields  a  chromate  in  the  form  of  small,  golden  needles.  J.  J.  S. 

Oadolinium.  By  Cabl  Benrdicks  {ZeU.  anarg.  Chem,,  1900,  22, 
393 — 421). — Oadolinium  is  separated  from  the  other  rare  earths 
by  crystallising  the  nitrates  from  nitric  acid  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  475), 
and  when  a  fairly  pure  nitrate  is  obtained,  this  is  subjected  to 
partial  precipitation  with  dilute  ammonia  (Abstr.,  1891,  17).  A 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight,  by  conversion  of  the  oxide  into 
sulphate,  gave  Od  »  156-38  (6  experiments  :  O  =  16).  The  follow- 
ing compounds  are  described.  (Gadolinium  oxide,  Od^Og,  is  a  white 
powder,  easily  soluble  in  acids,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air, 
is  somewhat  hygroscopic,  and  is  not  reduced  by  heating  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  The  hydroxide  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide.  The  salts  of  gadolinium  are  mostly 
colourless,  show  no  absorption  spectrum,  have  a  sweet,  astringent 
taste,  and  are  very  similar  to  the  salts  of  yttrium.  The  chloride, 
GdOlj  +  fiH^O,  crystallises  in  thick,  tabular,  quadratic  pyramids,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  2*424.    The  bromide,  with  6H3O,  crystallises  in  small, 
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pointed,  rhombic  tablets,  of  sp.  gr.  2 '844.  The  pUUiniehloride, 
GdCl3»FtOl4+10H2O  , crystallises  in  orange-yellow,  prismatic  needles 
of  sp.  gr.  2 '7 19.  The  aurichloride  crystallises,  with  lOHjO,  in 
yellow  tablets  of  sp.  gr.  2*706.  Oadolinium  ptatinocyantde^ 
2Gd(ON)8,3Pt(ON)2  +  ISH^O,  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  sulphate  on 
barium  platinocyanide,  crystal  Uses  in  long,  pointed,  and  tabular,  red  crys- 
tals of  the  rhombic  system,  having  a  green  metallic  lustre,  and  is  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  yttrium  and  erbium  salts  ;  sp.  gr.  2 '563. 
The  nitrate^  Gd3NO^  +  6^Hfi,  separates  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
evaporation  in  the  air,  in  large,  triclinic  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  2*332. 
It  also  crystallises  with  SHjO  from  concentrated  nitric  acid  in 
prisms  of  sp.  gr.  2*406.  The  double  salt,  with  ammonium  nitrate, 
Gd3NOjp2NH4N03,  crystallises  in  long,  hair-like,  deliquescent  crystals. 
The  tuJ^f^iaU^  Gd23S04 -H  SH^O,  separates  in  small,  lustrous,  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  and  is  isomorphus  with  yttrium  sulphate  ;  sp.  gr.  3*007. 
The  anhydrous  salt  has  a  sp.  gr.  4*139.  The  double  salt,  with 
potassium  sulphate,  Gd23S04,E2S04  +  2H,0,  has  a  sp.  gr.  3*503. 
100  C.C.  of  a  saturated  potassium  sulphate  solution  will  hold 
0*87—0*77  gram  Gd^O^  in  solution.  The  aelenale,  Gd23Se04  + 
lOHjO,  crystallises  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  large,  colourless, 
rhombic  prisms,  is  isomorphous  with  the  yttrium  and  erbium  selenates, 
and  rapidly  effloresces  ;  sp.  gr.  3*048.  It  separates,  with  8H2O,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath  in  nacreous  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  3*309.  The 
anhydrous  salt  has  asp.gr.  4*175.  The  douHe  sal  t, with  potassium  selenate, 
€ki33Se04,3E2Se04-|-  4H3O,  crystallises  in  slender,  microscopic  needles. 
Gadolinium  hyd/rogen  wlenite,  Gd^^BeO^fK^O^  +  ^JIfi,  is  an 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  gradually  forms  aggregates  of  small 
needles.  Gadolinium  ethyl  eulp/uUe,  Gd3EtS04  +  9H2O,  obtained  from 
the  sulphate  and  barium  ethyl  sulphate,  crystallises  in  large,  trans- 
parent tablets  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system  [a : c«  1 : 0*5014], 
is  stable  in  the  air,  effloresces  over  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  heated 
at  115'',  loses  3EtOH  +  6H20;  sp.  gr.»  1*923.  The  vanadate, 
^^2^8^^2^6  +  ^^^s^)  crystallises  in  *  the  triclinic  system 
[a:6:c=l*7083:l  :0*9894;  a-84°51',  jS- 94^51',  y- 82°  13-5'1.  The 
basic  carbonate,  OH'GdCOj  +  HjO,  obtained  by  treating  the  hydroxide 
with  carbon  dioxide,  crystallises  in  small,  microscopic  needles.  The 
normal  carbonate,  Gd23C03  +  I3II2O  (1),  is  obtained  by  prolonged  action 
of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  hydroxide.  The  oxalate,  with  lOH^O, 
crystallises  from  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  large,  monodinio 
crystals ;  1  gram  of  ammonium  oiudate  dissolved  in  38  grams  of  water 
will  hold  000083  gram  of  gadolinium  oxide  in  solution.  The 
acetate  crystallises  with  4H2O  in  sparingly  soluble,  colourless, 
triclinic  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  1*611.  The  propionate  crystallises  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator  in  crusts  of  large,  rhombic  tufts.  E.  0.  R. 

Stable  Hydrates  of  Mangajaese  Chloride  above  OP,  By  Habbv 
M,  Dawson  and  P.  Williams  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1899, 31,  59--68), 
— Investigation  with  the  dilatometer  shows  that  the  ordinary  hydrate 
of  manganese  chloride,  MnClj  +  4H3O,  is  transformed  into  the  dihydrate 
at  57*9^,  at  which  temperature  also  the  vapour  tension  of  the  dry 
tetrahydrate  becomes  equal  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  (he  saturated 
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Bolation  ;.^  at  the  same  temperature,  there  is  a  corresponding  discon- 
tinuity in  the  solubility  curve  and  in  the  density  of  the  saturated 
solution.  When  a  manganese  chloride  solution  crystallises  at  about  70^, 
large,  welMormed  crystals  are  obtained  which,  after  draining,  washing 
with  alcohol,  and  drying  between  filter  paper,  are  found  to  have  the 
composition  MnClj  +  2«2H20,  confirming  the  dilatometer  result.  A 
better  method  of  preparing  the  dihydrate  is  to  pass  hydrogen  chloride 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  manganese  chloride  saturated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  the  crystals  of  the  dihydrate  which  separate  are 
pink,  but  deeper  in  tint  than  the  ordinary  tetrahydrate.  The  dihydrate 
ia  stable  from  58 — 198^  j  at  the  latter  temperature,  it  is  transformed 
into  the  anhydrous  salt. 

Marignac's  )3-tetra hydrate,  obtained  by  crystallisation  at  0 — 6^ 
of  a  solution  saturated  at  a  higher  temperature,  represents  a  labile 
form  at  all  temperatures.  J.  C.  P. 

Peroxides.  By  Simeon  M.  Tanatab  {Ber.,  1900,  83,  205—208). 
— Peroxides  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  members  of  one 
of  which  yield  hydrogen  peroxide  on  treatment  with  acids,  whilst 
those  of  the  other  do  not.  Piccini  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  9)  further  states 
that  the  true  (hydrogen  peroxide  yielding)  peroxides  reduce  certain 
eompoonds,  such  as  manganese  dioxide,  lead  dioxide,  and  potassium 
permanganate,  in  presence  of  acids,  and  that  they  are  never  produced 
by  oxidation  carried  oufc  with  nitric  or  hypochlorous  acid. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  two  classes  of  peroxides  may  not 
differ  in  chemical  constitution,  but  that  the  differences  between  their 
reactions  may  be  accounted  for  by  thermochemical  considerations. 
The  heat  developed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  *'  false  "  peroxides  is 
less  than  that  required  for  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Nickel  peroxide,  which  acts  in  most  respects  as  a  false  peroxide, 
develops,  however,  sufficient  heat  to  render  possible  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  author  has  found  that  perceptible  amounts 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  actually  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
nickei  peroxide  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  peroxides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt,  moreover,  appear  capable  of  converting  barium  hydroxide  into 
the  peroxide,  for  in  their  presence  barium  hydroxide  brings  aboub  the 
reduction  of  potassium  permanganate.  Potassium  permanganate  is 
also  slowly  decolorised  in  the  cold  when  it  is  mixed  with  solutions  of 
sodium  hypochlorite  and  barium  hydroxide.  A.  H. 

Nature  of  the  Change  firom  Violet  to  G-reen  in  Solutions  of 
Chromiuxn  Salts.  By  Willis  R.  Whitney  (J,  Arner.  Chem.  Soc,, 
1899,  21,  1075—1084.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  525).— -The  author 
considers  that  the  conclusions  of  Yenable  and  Miller  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  592)  are  erroneous,  and  describes  experiments  which  confirm  the 
observations  of  Recoura  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  27)  and  of  Favre  and 
Yalson  {Campi.  rend,,  1872, 74, 1032).  [Compare  also  Dougal  (Trans., 
1896,  69,  1626.)]  E.  G. 

A  New  Crystalline  Molybdenum  Sulphide.  By  Ma&cel 
OuiOHAKD  {Compi.  rend,,  1900,  130,  137— 140).— When  molybdenum 
4isiilpbide  is  heated  in  the  electric  f umace|  it  is  decomposedi  and  e^ 
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new  compound,  molybdenum  seaquUulphidey  MogS^  is  formed;  thtg 
crystallises  in  steel-grey  needles  of  sp.  gr.  5*9  at  15°.  When  slightly 
heated,  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  fluorine  and  chlorine,  but  only  at  a 
red  heat  by  bromine,  whilst  iodine  is  without  action  on  it,  even  at  the 
higher  temperature.  When  strongly  heated  in  oxygen,  molybdenum 
triozide  is  formed,  and  in  atmosphere  of  sulphur,  it  is  converted  into 
the  disulphide.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  have  no  action  on 
it,  but  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  readily  dissolve  it 
with  formation  of  molybdic  and  sulphuric  acida.  If  molybdenum  sesqui- 
sulphide  is  heated  to  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than  that  at  which 
it  is  formed,  it  is  decomposed  into  metallic  molybdenum,  and,  if  carbon 
is  present,  the  carbide  OMoj  is  formed.  H.  B.  Lb  S. 

Bnantiotropy  of  Tin.  II.  By  Ehnst  Cohen  and  C.  van  £ijk 
(Proe.  K,  Akad.  WeteiMch.  Amsterdam,  1899, 2, 149—153 ;  Zeit.  physihal. 
Chem.,  1899,  30,  601—622.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  83).— -The  velocity 
of  change  of  the  white  into  the  grey  modification  of  tin  has  been 
determined,  with  the  aid  of  a  dilatometer,  at  various  temperatures 
from  0^  to  -  83^,  and  has  a  maximum  at  about  -  48%  which  is  accord- 
ingly the  most  favourable  temperature  for  the  conversion  of  white  tin 
into  grey  tin. 

Further  qualitative  investigation  at  a  temperature  of  -  4°  to  -  7** 
shows  that  the  change  of  dry  white  tin  into  grey  tin  takes  place 
slowly,  beginning  at  the  edges.  If  the  white  tin  has  powdwed  grey 
tin  in  contact  with  it,  the  change  is  accelerated,  and  begins  at  the 
points  of  contact.  White  tin  filings  are  much  more  rapidly  converted 
than  white  block  tin.  J.  O.  P. 

Bnctntiotropy  of  Tin.  III.  By  Ernst  Cohkn  (Proe.  K,  Akad. 
WeUnaeh.  Amsterdam,  1899, 2, 281 — 286.  Compare  preceding  abstract). 
— White  tin  can  be  inoculated  with  grey  tin ;  a  large  block  treated 
thus  and  kept  at  —5^  for  3  weeks  was  photographed  and  seen  to  be 
covered  with  grey  nodules. 

Previous  investigation  has  shown  that  the  velocity  of  change  of 
white  tin  into  grey  tin  is  a  maximum  at  -  40%  and  zero  at  20^.  At 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  velocity  is  small,  and  a  very  long  time 
would  be  necessary  for  the  transformatioa  This  condition  was 
regarded  as  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  an  antique  vase  dug  up  in 
Hampshire,  and  supposed  to  date  from  the  fourth  century ;  on  ex- 
amination, the  vase  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  grey  tin. 

The  velocity  of  the  change  of  grey  tin  to  white  tin  above  20°  has 
been  investigated  with  the  aid  of  a  dilatometer,  and  found  to  increase 
very  rapidly,  rendering  measurement  impossible  at  40°.        J.  C.  P. 

Bismuth  Suboxide  and  Subsulphide.  By  B.  Sohnbidbb  (J.  pr. 
Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  60,  624—543.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii^  227).— 
The  following  method  for  the  preparation  of  bismuth  suboxide,  BIG, 
is  simpler,  and  yields  better  results,  than  the  two  methods  previously 
described  by  the  author.  A  solution  of  bismuth  oxide,  BijO^,  in  nitric 
acid,  is  poured  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  into  excess  of  dilute 
potassium  hydroxide ;  the  precipitate  of  bismuth  hydroxide  is  washed  by 
decantation,  and  then  suspended  in  2  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide  in  a 
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CiapacioTis  flask;  a  solution  of  freshly  prepared  stannous  chloride  is 
slowly  added,  the  flask  completely  filled  with  air-free  water,  tightly 
closed,  and  the  contents  well  shaken.  Bismuth  suhoxide  is  thus 
obtained  as  a  light,  perfectly  homogeneous,  black  powder.  If  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  it  is  completely  converted  into 
ordinary  bismuth  hydroxide. 

Bismuth  subsulphide,  BiS,  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating 
bismuth  suboxide  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  forms  a 
slate-grey,  dense,  entirely  homogeneous  powder.  When  moderately 
heated  in  absence  of  air,  it  remains  unchanged ;  at  a  low  red  heat,  it 
melts  and  decomposes  into  bismuth  and  the  ordinary  bismuth  sul- 
phide. If  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metal ; 
the  reduction  begins  at  the  temperature  of  melting  sulphur,  and  then 
proceeds  smoothly  and  rapidly. 

The  author  replies  in  detail  to  the  criticisms  of  Yanino  and  Treu- 
bert  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  428)  on  his  previous  communications,  and 
adheres  to  his  former  conclusions.  E.  G. 

Isomorphous  Compounds  of  €k>ld  and  Mercury.  By  Thbodob 
H.  Behbens  (Proc.  JT.  Akad.  Wetenseh.  Amsterdam,  1899,  2,  163).— 
The  halogen  salts  of  these  metals  have  been  found  to  yield  complete 
series  of  compound  crystals.  These  were  prepared  by  adding  chlorides 
or  bromides  of  thallium,  csesium,  and  rubidium  to  mixed  solutions  of 
the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  gold  and  mercury.  J.  0.  P. 

Preparation  of  Ck>lloidal  Metallic  Solutions  by  the  Dis- 
int^rating  Action  of  an  Mectric  Discharge.  By  Geobo  Bbedig 
{Zeii.  angew.  Chem.,  1898,  951— 954).— Hitherto  colloidal  metallic 
solutions  have  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  chemical  reducing  agents. 
The  author  describes  how  an  electric  discharge  between  poles  of  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum,  immersed  in  water,  disintegrates  the  cathode, 
and  gives  a  solution  of  the  metal.  In  the  case  of  gold,  reddish-purple 
or  dark  blue  solutions  are  thus  obtained,  which  can  be  filtered  with- 
out change  and  keep  their  colour  for  months ;  the  gold  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  freezing  or  by  the  addition  of  electro- 
lytes ;  non-electrolytes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ineffective.  When  the 
colloidal  solution  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  the  metal  is  separated 
at  the  anode  as  a  black  slime. 

Silver  and  platinum  give  clear,  dark  brown  solutions,  which  even 
with  a  small  metal  concentration  absorb  light  almost  entirely  and  are 
generally  similar  in  properties  to  the  colloidal  gold  solution.  The 
colloidal  platinum  solution  behaves  like  platinum  black  in  decomposing 
hydrogen  peroxide  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Careful  microscopic  investigation  reveals  no  heterogeneity,  but  the 
author  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  these  solutions  are  really 
heterogeneous  systems  of  the  very  finest  structure,  the  particles  having 
probably  about  a  thousand  times  the  molecular  dimensions.  The  colours 
observed  are  regarded  as  due  to  this  sttite  of  fine  division.    J.  0.  P. 

Inorganic  Ferments.  I.  Catalytic  Action  of  Platinum,  and 
the  Chemical  Dynamics  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  Gbobo 
Bbedig  and  R  Mt^LLSB  vok  Bsbneck  {Zeit.  Phyttkal,  Chem.,  1899', 
81,  258 — 353). — ^Close  analogy  exists  between  the  decomposition  of 
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hydrogen  peroxide  by  organic  ferments  (Jacobson,  Abstr.,  1892,  899), 
and  by  colloidal  platinum.  The  latter  agent  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  an  electric  discharge  between  platinum  wires  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  dark  brown  solution  so  obtained  (with  a  maximum  possible 
concentration  of  1  gram-atom  of  platinum  in  1300  litres  of  water) 
behaves  in  numerous  cases  exactly  like  platinum  black.  As  this 
colloidal  platinum  is  precipitated  by  electrolytes,  its  action  is  advan- 
tageously studied  on  hydrogen  peroxide,  wblch  is  practically  a  non- 
conductor, and  yields  non-electrolytic  decomposition  products. 

Solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  were  prepared  with  the  conductivity 
l'6xl0~* — 3'7xl0""*;  to  a  suitably  diluted  portion,  some  of  the 
platinum  solution  was  added,  and  the  mixture  was  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature  (generally  25^) ;  portions  extracted  from  time  to  time 
were  titrated  with  permanganate  solution,  and  the  progress  of  the 
decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  thus  determined.  Even  a  solution 
of  1  gram-atom  of  platinum  in  about  70  million  litres  of  water 
markedly  accelerates  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The 
authors  have  compared  with  this  the  catalytic  action  of  the  peroxides 
of  manganese,  cobalt,  copper,  and  lead,  in  both  acid  and  alkaline 
solution. 

The  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  acid  and  neutral  solution 
in  presence  of  colloidal  platinum  of  constant  quantity  and  condition, 
proceeds  strictly  according  to  the  unimolecular  equation,  2H202» 
2H2O  +  O2.  In  alkaline  solution,  the  catalytic  action  of  colloidal 
platinum  first  increases,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  diminishes 
again,  as  the  alkali  concentration  increases;  this  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  the  action  of  organic  ferments  on  hydrogen  peroxide. 
The  values  for  the  velocity  constant  obtained  in  alkaline  solution  are 
not  steady,  probably  owing  to  the  partial  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  the  alkali,  as  indicated  by  freezing  point  and  other 
experiments. 

Colloidal  platinum  and  organic  ferments  are  both  alike  affected  by 
the  addition  of  electrolytes,  but  the  analogy  is  perhaps  most  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  effect  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  hydrocyanic  add, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  mercuric  chloride;  the  colloidal  platinum 
is,  as  it  were,  paralysed  by  these  agents,  but  recovers  itself  after  a 
certain  time. 

The  catalytic  action  of  the  colloidal  platinum  solution  increases  with 
its  concentration,  although  not  proportionally,  and  is  favoured  by  rise 
of  temperature ;  the  increase  of  the  velocity  constant  in  the  latter  case 
agrees  well  with  Arrhenius'  equation  logJtJk^^A{T^'-T2)/{T^*T^)9 
where  A^  and  k^  are  the  velocity  constants  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
peratures T^  and  T,,  and  ^1  is  a  constant  (Abstr.,  1889,  1103).  Light 
does  not  affect  the  catalytic  action  of  the  colloidal  platinum. 

The  view  that  platinum  acts  on  hydrogen  peroxide  as  certain  solids 
do  on  supersaturated  gas  solutions  is  not  confirmed.  The  paper 
contains  a  review  of  various  theories  of  catalytic  action.       J.  O.  P. 

Platinum  Tetrachloride.  By  Abturo  Miolati  (Zeii,  anorg. 
Chem,^  1900,  22,  445 — 465). — ^The  electric  conductivity  of  aqueouB 
•olutions  of  platinum  tetrachloride  is  not  constant,  but  alters  with  the 
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iimey  and  the  values  are  dependent  on  the  dilution  ;  the  results  are 
essentially  those  given  bj  a  weak  acid,  and  are  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained with  selenioos  acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  platinum  tetra- 
chloride, when  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  using  pheuolphthalein  as 
indicator,  is  neutralised  with  two  equivalents  of  alkali ;  and  by  deter- 
mining the  specific  conductivity  of  solutions  to  which  successive  quanti- 
ties of  alkali  are  added,  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  formation  of  an 
acid  and  a  normal  salt  is  obtained.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  when 
ammonia  is  used  to  neutralise  the  solution.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  a  solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride  contains  a  dibasic  acid.  The 
silver  salt,  Ag2PtCl4(OH)2,  has  been  known  for  some  time.  The 
author  was  unable  to  isolate  the  alkali  salts  from  their  solution. 
Copper,  zinc,  or  cadmium  hydroxides  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  solution, 
but  the  resulting  salts  do  not  crystallise,  and  yellowish-brown  gums 
are  obtained,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, when  precipitated  with  ether,  yields  yellow,  gummy  flocks,  which 
solidify  after  a  time,  and  these,  on  analysis,  gave  numbers  agreeing 
fairly  well  with  the  formulie  ZnPtO^OH),  +  3Kfi  and  GdFtCl4(OH)2. 
The  thalliuM  salt,  Tl3Pt2ClsH504,  obtained  oy  precipitating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  tetrachloride  with  a  thallium  salt,  is  a  yellow,  amor- 
phous powder.  The  lead  salt,  PbPtCl^^OH)],  is  obtained  as  a  yellow 
precipitate  by  adding  a  mixture  of  lead  and  sodium  acetates  to  the 
aqueous  solution ;  the  lead  salt,  PbPtOl4(OH)2yPb(OH)2,  obtained  in 
alcoholic  solutions,  is  a  brownish  powder.  E.  C.  R. 

Nature  of  Palladium  Hydrogen.  By  John  Shields  {Proe.  Roy. 
Soe.  JSdin.,  1898,  22,  169— 186):— The  E.M.F.  -of  the  combination- 
palladium  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  |  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  I  palladium  containing  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen — is  zero,  or 
nearly  so.  Thus  the  cell  does  not  behave  like  a  true  concentration 
oelJ,  as  would  probably  be  the  case  were  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by 
palladium  simply  a  process  of  solution.  The  view  that  a  chemical 
compound  is  formed  would  agree  better  with  the  facts,  for  the  E.M.F. 
in  this  case  would  be  independent  of  the  quantity  of  compound  formed. 
The  experiments  are  insufficient  to  determine  whether  the  compound 
formed  is  PdgH^,  or  whether  it  contains  more  hydrogen  than  corre- 
sponds with  this  formula.  J.  C.  P. 
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Acouxnulation  of  Iron  in  Peat.  By  Jacobus  M.  van 
BiMMXLSil  [with  C.  HoiTSBMA  and  Eduabd  A.  Klobbie]  {Zett,  anf^org. 
Chmn.^  1899, 22, 313 — 379). — ^This  paper  covers,  but  in  greater  detail, 
much  the  same  ground  as  one  alreaidy  noticed  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  371). 
Several  more  analyses  of  impure  chalybite,  iron  ochre  and  vivianite 
are  given.  ^  J»  S, 
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Formation  of  Petroleum.  By  Oabl  Engleb  (J9er.,  1900,  33^ 
7 — 21). — Kramer  and  Spilker's  arguments  (this  vol.,  i,  73)  are  incon- 
clusive, and  their  experiments  were  hardly  needed,  for  the  author 
had  shown  already  that  all  fats  and  waxes,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  yield  petroleum  when  distilled  under  pressure. 
He  explains  at  some  length  his  view  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
petroleum.  This  was,  he  thinks,  formed  in  the  main  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  deposits  of  marine  origin ;  the  nitrogenous  matter  in 
this  decomposed  comparatively  rapidly,  leaving  a  wax  almost  free  from 
nitrogen  ;  this  became  buried  under  subsequent  deposits,  and  was  in 
consequence  subjected  to  greater  pressure  and  a  higher  temperature, 
under  the  influence  of  which  it  yielded  petroleum.  0.  F.  B« 

Graftonite,  ft  new  Mineral.  By  Samubl  L.  PBHfiiu)  {Amet. 
J,  JSei.f  1900,  [  iv],  0,  20 — 32)k — ^The  new  mineral  is  found  associated 
with  beryl,  tourmaline,  &c.  in  pegmatite  on  Melvin  Mountain,  near 
Qraf ton,New  Hampshire.  The  fragments  and  indistinct  crystals  have  a 
rough,  weathered  appearance,  and  are  striking  in  being  built  up  of 
thin,  alternately  light  and  dark  lamella,  the  light  material  being 
graftonite  and  the  dark  oxidised  triphylite ;  in  a  fresh  specimen,  the 
two  minerals  are  salmon-coloured  and  pale  green  respectively.  The 
graftonite  has  a  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre  and  closely  resembles 
salmon-coloured  lithiophilite  in  appearance.  Analyses  of  the  separated 
minerals  are  given  under  I  (graftonite,  sp.  gr.  3*672)  and  II  (triphylite, 
Li(Fe,Mn)P04,  sp.  gr.  3-58)  ;  analysis  III,  by  W.  E.  Ford,  was 
made  on  partly  oxidised  graftonite  imperfectly  separated  from 
triphylite.     Details  of  the  method  of  analysis  are  given. 


PA. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

FeflO,.    CaO. 

Uffl.  KtfO.  Na,0. 

LijO. 

H,0. 
0-76 

Total. 

I. 

41-20 

80-65 

17-02 

-       9-28 

0-40      -        - 

0-88 

100-18 

II. 

42-8 

88-4 

9-9 

—        0-2 

1-8        —        — 

9-2 

1-7 

980 

III. 

40-80 

24-28 

15-38 

10-16      7-26 

—      0-14    1-15 

— 

1-17 

100-88 

These  analyses  (in  III  calculating  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  ferrous) 
give  the  formula  for  graftonite  as  (FejMniOa),?^  or  H'^^Vfi^,  Few 
other  anhydrous,  normal  phosphates  are  known  amongst  minerals. 
Crystals  of  graftonite  are  monoclinic  with  approximately  a:b:c^ 
0*886  : 1 :  0-682 ;  fi  »  66"".  The  peculiar  intergrowth  of  the  monoclinic 
graftonite  and  the  orthorhombio  triphylite  is  discussed  in  detail; 
there  appears  to  be  a  definite  crystallographic  relation  between  the 
two  minerals.  Similar  cases  are  the  intergrowth  of  albite  and 
orthoclase,  rutile  and  haematite.  L.  J.  S. 

Anhydrite  and  Qypsum  Deposits  at  Oulx,  Piedmont.  By 
Luioi  CoLOMBA  {Jahrb.  /.  i/tn.,  1900,  i,  Eef.  26—28  ;  from  Aui 
Aeead.  Sci.  Torino^  1898,  33,  779— 796).— The  deposits  of  gypsum 
and  anhydrite  near  Oulx,  in  an  upper  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia, 
occur  with  beds  of  limestone,  sometimes  dolomitio,  from  which,  it  is 
suggested,  the  calcium  sulphate  has  been  derived  by  the  action  of 
volcanic  gases.  A  description  is  given  of  each  of  the  following 
minerals  which  occur  in  both  the  limestone  and  the  gypsum  :  mica, 
tourmaline,  quartz,  chalcedony,  pyntes,  sulphur,  dolomite,  halitey 
hssmatite  and  blende. 

The  optically  uniaxial  mica  occurs  as  minute  scales,  and  is  shown 
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by  the  following  analysis  to  be  a  biotite  containing  lithium ;  it  differs 
from  ordinary  Hthia  mioa  in  containing  much  magnesia. 

Lobs  on 
ignition 
SiO,.      Al,08.       MgO.      GaO.      Li,0.    Ni40,(K,0).      (H.O.F).       Totol. 
42-40     12-66     2010     676      5*21         4*68  682        98*63 

Analysis  of  the  dolomite  gave  MgCO,,  42*75  ;  CaCO,,  57*21 »» 99*96. 

L.  J.  S. 

[Celestite  from  Baltsohiederthal,  Switserland.]  *  By  Carl 
Schmidt  {Jahrb. /,  Alin.,  1900,  i,  16— 21).— The  fissured  masses  of 
Triassic  dolomitic  limestone  folded  in  the  gneisses  of  the  Baltschieder- 
thalf  Wallis,  contain  in  the  crevices,  crystals  of  dolomite,  celestite, 
fluor,  calcite,  quartz,  barytes,  adularia,  anatase,  blende,  &c,  A 
description  is  given  of  each  of  these  minerals.  Bluish  crystals  of 
celestite  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  by  M.  Scheid  : 

SiO.  BaO.         GaO.  80,.       SiO,,  A1,0„  Fe.0,* 

5429        0-25        0-17         42-72  traces 

L.  J.S. 

[Mineral  Analysea]  By  Karl  Busz  {Jahrh.f.  i/tn.,  1899,  Beil. 
Bd.f  13»  90 — 139). — In  a  petrological  paper  describing  the  granite  and 
contact  rocks  of  the  Dartmoor  Forest,  Devonshire,  the  following 
analyses  are  given  of  minerals  from  the  metamorphosed  Devonian 
limestone  at  South  Brent. 

Garnet  occurs  abundantly,  in  one  case  as  a  vein  two  metres  wide ; 
the  brownish-green,  rhombic  dodecahedra  and  granular  masses  show 
marked  optical  anomalies ;  Analysis  I  (contains  also  traces  of  man- 
ganese, magnesium  and  sodium)  shows  the  mineral  to  be  andradite 
with  the  formula  ^iOsk^lfe^ifi^^^-Qt^^kl^ifi^^ 

Datolite  occurs  as  a  white,' saccharoidal  mass  in  which  the  garnets 
are  embedded;  anal.  II  (B^O,  by  difference  21*65;  also  a  trace  of 
sodium).     This  is  a  very  unusual  mode  of  *  occurrence  of  datolite. 

Augite  oocurs  in  large,  grey-green  masses  which  are  fibrous  or  com- 
pact :  Analysis  III  shows  it  to  be  hedenbergite ;  the  ferric  oxide  is 
due  to  oxidation,  as  the  mineral  is  not  quite  fresh. 

SiO,.     AlaO,.   Fe,0,.     FeO.   MnO.  CaO.   HgO.  E,0.   H,0.     Total.    Sp.  gr 
L  37-17     2*80     26-98      NU      —      82-34     —     0^8     0-66    100-47    8-65 

II.  36 10  1-68  —       —      34-65     —     trace     6  02       —        2-76 

III.  49-29     0-29       4-92    1670    0'86    ?2-66   649     —         -^     lOO'lO     -^ 

Other  secondary  minerals  present  in  the  limestone  are  axinite  and 
quartz.  li*  J*  B. 

Theory  of  Tourmaline  Mixtures.  By  Gustav  Tschebmak  {T$ch, 
Min.  MiUh.,  1899,  10,  155—164.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  304, 
601,  767). — ^From  a  consideration  of  Riggs's  analyses  (Abstr.,  1888, 
669),  Wiilfing  showed  (Abstr.,  1889,  765)  that  tourmalines  may  be 
considered  to  be  isomorphous  mixtures  of  the  two  silicates, 
SiuB^A^lj^Na^HgOe,  and  SijjBfiAl^oMgijjHeOey  in  which  aluminium  may 
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be  replaced  by  iron,  and  magnesium  by  iron,  calcium,  &c.     Each  of 
these  may  be  written  partly  as  a  borate  and  parbly  as  a  silicate  : 
Si,,B, Al,,Na,H3CL3  =  B. Al  0».4(Si3 Al,NaH,0  ,)  =  Tu 
Sii^B,  Alj.MgijH^a^  =  B,  Al^Oi5,2(Si3Al3H30,3,Si,MgeOi3)  =  Tm. 
These  formulse,  the  silicate  portions  of  which  represent  paragonite 
and  merozene  respectively,  express  the  relations  existing  between  the 
micas  and  tourmalines  as  shown  by  their  modes  of  origin,  occurrence, 
alteration,  &c.     The  relation  is  similar  to  that  shown  by  the  author  to 
exist  between  the  plagioclase  and  scapolite  groups.     Most  tourmaline 
analyses  can  be  explained  by  mixtures  of  the  above  molecules ;  for 
example,  Fenfield  and  Foote's  recent  analyses  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  304) 
give   Tu^^Tmf  (Haddam  Neck),   and   Tu^^Tm^^f  (De  Kalb).     A  few 
analyses  are  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  third  molecule : 

Sii^Be  AlgMgi^HgO^i  =  B«  Al,0i„2(Si.  AljH.OipSijMg^Oij)  =  TV., 
of  which  the  silicate  portion  has  the  phlogopite  formula.       L.  J.  S. 

Kelyphite.  By  Josef  Mbha  {Taeh,  Min.  Mitth,,  1899,  19, 
111 — 143). — A  microscopical  examination  of  the  fibrous  shells  of 
kelyphite  surrounding  garnets  in  serpentine  shows  the  material  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  augite,  spinel,  bronzite  and  hornblende.  The 
composition  of  the  kelypite  from  near  Sbeinegg,  Austria,  is  given 
under  I,  and  the  spinel  (picotite),  isolated  from  it,  gave  II.  The 
garnet  (pyrope)  gave  III.  The  alteration  of  olivine  and  pyrope  to 
augite  and  spinel  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  molecular  volume. 

LOSSOD 

SiO^     A1,0,.  Cr,0,.  Fe,0,.  FeO.    KnO.    CaO.  MgO.ignitioD.Total.Sp.gr. 
I.  41*12     15*88     2*68     418     401     039     4*78    25  64      0*92      98*90     — 
II.      —       61*84   12*40     6*88     9*86       —        —      19*88       —        99*86  8*726 

III.  42-29     21*12     2*86  8*11  0*36     6*42    19*90       —      10006   8*697 

L.J.  S. 

[Allophane  from  Italy.]  By  Giovanni  D'Achiardi  {Jakrb. 
f.  Min.,  1900,  i,  Ref.  16,  29  ;  from  Proe.  Vwh.  Soc.  Toaoana  Sci.  NaL, 
1898,  12,  26—39). — Sky-bhie  to  grey-blue,  optically  isotropic  allophane 
fills  crevices  and  forms  reniform  crusts  in  zinc  ores  at  Yaldaspra, 
Massa  Maritima,  Tuscany,  where  it  is  associated  with  linarite, 
aurichalcite  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  604),  &c.  After  deducting  zinc,  copper 
and  calcium  as  hemimorphite,  chrysocolla  and  calcite,  analysis  I  gives 
the  formula  Al,(0H)jSi04  +  5H2O. 

Allophane  from  Kosas,  Sulcis,  Sardinia,  gave  II  (also  contains 
Or^Og,  trace)  from  which,  after  deducting  excess  of  silica  as  hyalitei 
the  formula  is  deduced  as  Al2(OH)2Si04  +  iUfi, 

H,0,  H,0, 

SiO,.    AI9O,.     ZnO.     CuO.     CaO.  (below  SSO**}.  ignition.  ToUl.  8p.gr. 

I.  2400     3201     1*44      1*21      0*66         82*90  6*49      98  72  1*93 

II.  80*39     32-63     1*63     1*18      0  23         27*18  5*88     99*12  2*00—2*086 

Cupriferous  allophane  is  also  described  from  a  copper  mine  at 
Oasoiue,  Mezzanego ;  it  contains  no  zinc  and  only  a  trace  of  calcium. 

L,  J.  S. 

New  Ocourrence  of  Lauxnontite.    By  Otto  Lvbdboke  {ZM. 
/,  N(UMrwm^,  1899,  72i  101—104),— The  quartz-porphyry  on  Peters- 
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bergy  near  Halle,  oontaiDS  embedded  laumontite,  associated  with 
secondary  fluorite,  calcite,  epidote  and  quartz.  The  laumontite  has 
been  apparently  derived  from  oligoolase;  it  is  reddish-yellow,  and 
without  crystal  faces.  The  mean  of  two  analyses  is,  after  deducting 
a  little  caldte, 

SiO^  AI^O,.  CaO.  H,0,  Total. 

60-66  22-26  1360  13-56  10009 

L.  J.  S. 

Aoticm  of  Anunonium  Chloride  on  Analcite  and  Lencite. 
By  Frank  W.  Clabkb  and  Gbobgb  Steigbb  (Amer.  J.  Sei,^  1900, 
[iy],  9,  117—124;  and  ZbU.  anarg,  Chem.,  1900,  23,  135—145).— 
In  a  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  25),  it  was  shown  that  analcite, 
when  heated  at  350^  in  an  open  crucible  with  ammonium  chloride, 
gave  up  part  of  its  soda  and  absorbed  some  ammonia ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  ammonia  is  again  liberated.  Further  experiments  have 
now  been  made  on  analcite  from  North  Table  Mountain,  near 
Golden,  Colorado,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  under  I.  When 
the  material  is  heated  at  350^  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonium 
chloride,  the  whole  of  the  soda  is  converted  into  sodium  chloride, 
and  all  the  liberated  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  silicate;  the  residue 
has  the  composition  NH^AISIjOq,  and  appears  to  be  the  first  am- 
monium silicate  that  has  been  prepared.  In  the  presence  of  excess 
of  free  ammonia  there  is  no  further  absorption  of  ammonia.  On 
boiling  this  ammonium  compound  with  caustic  soda  solution,  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  is  expelled  and  sodium  again  taken  up.  The  product 
previously  obtained  with  analcite  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  mixture. 

Lencite  (from  Vesuvius,  anal.  II.),  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  ammonium  chloride,  yields  the  same  compound,  NH^AlSi^O^  as 
does  analcite.  When  this  ammonium  leucite,  the  composition  of 
which  is  given  under  III,  is  fused  with  calcium  chloride,  a  product 
approximating  in  composition  to  the  corresponding  calcium  salt, 
CaAljBi^Ojg,  is  obtained.  This  ammonium  leucite  is  not  a  metasilicate, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  soluble  silica  is  liberated  when  the 
material  is  ignited. 


BiOr 

A1,0,. 

CftO. 

E,0. 

N8,0. 

H,0. 

NH,.      Total. 

L    66-72 

2306 

0-17 

— 

12-46 

8-39 

—       99-80 

II.    66-40 

23-69 

0-16 

19-54 

1-26 

0-24 

—     100-28 

IIL     60-63 

26-44 

trace 

0-60 

026 

6-17 

7-36   100-34 

Preliminary  experiments  show  that  several  other  zeolites  behave 
in  a  similar  manner  when  heated  with  ammonium  chloride, 

L.  J.  a 

Granitoid  Books  ftom  Oape  Marsa.  By  Louis  Dupabo  aod  F 
Pbabob  {Compi.  rend.,  1900,  130,  432— 434).— Petrographical  descrip- 
tions, with  analyses,  are  given  of  granulite,  tonalite  and  micro- 
tonaUte.  L.  J.  S. 

Bruptlve  Books  firom  the  Salzkammergut.  By  Combad  H. 
voH  John  {Jahrb.  hk.  geol.  Eeiek^.  Wien,  1899,  49,  247—258).— 
Quarts-diorite  (» tonalite)  from  the  P5llagraben,  St.  Gilgen,  consisting 
of   plagioclasci  hornblende  aod   biotite  with  some  orthoclase  and 
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quartz,  gave  analysis  I ;  the  large  crystals  of  white  felspar  (andesine) 
isolated  from  the  rock  gave  II. 

Loss  on 
SiOj.    TiOj.   Al^O,.  FcaO,.  FeO.   CaO.  MgO.   KjO.  KsjO.  Vfiy  ignition.  Total. 
I.  68-20    0-21    19-20    201     442    6-60    3-26    1*81     4-68    0-88    1-28    100*84 
II.  58-97      —      25-21    0-66      —      6*82    0'21    071    602     —      0*50      9909 

Analyses  of  several  other  rocks  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Italian  Volcanic  Bocks.  II.  By  Henry  S. 
Washington  {Amer,  J.  Set.,  1900,  [iv],  0,  44 — 64.  Compare  this  vol.» 
iiy  27). — Six  analyses  are  given  of  various  volcanic  rocks  from  Tuscany 
and  Bome.  L.  J.  S. 

Plagioliparites  of  Cape  Maxsa,  Algeria.  By  Louis  Duparc 
and  F.  Pbaeob  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 66— 58).— The  plagioliparites 
of  Cape  Marsa,  in  Algeria,  consist  of  plagioclase,  biotite  and  quarbz 
in  a  matrix  which  may  be  vitreous,  globular,  felsitio  or  periitic  with 
large  spheroliths,  but  in  all  cases  the  composition  is  practically  the 
same:  SiOj,  72-74— 77*99;  AljOj,  12-46- 12  70;  Fe^Og,  1  06— 1*91  ; 
CaO,  1-21—1-59;  MgO,  0-05— 015 ;  K.^,  4-10— 6-71 ;  Na^O. 
2-85—3-60;  loss  on  heating,  0-24—2-92  per  cent  C.  H.  B. 

Meteorites  ttom  Jamyscheff  and  Tubil  River,  Siberia.  By 
J.  A.  Antipopf  (Chem,  CerUr,,  1899,  i,  801  ;  from  BtUL  Acad.  St. 
Pitersbowg,  1898,  [v],  0,  91— 103).— Analysis  I  is  of  the  metallic 
portion  of  the  meteorite  which  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  Jamyscheff,  Pawlodarsk  district  in  Semipalatinsk  (it  contains  also 
graphite,  0*115;  howardite,  0*595;  magnetite,  2*284;  Cr,  trace); 
the  olivine  gave  the  results  under  II,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
(Mg,Fe),SiOg. 

Analysis  III  is  of  the  meteoric  iron  found  on  the  Tubil  river,  Ats- 
hinsk  district.  Gov.  Yeniseisk. 

Fe.  Ni.  Co.  SiOj.         Ca.  Mn.         Mg.  As. 

I.    86-634     7*985     0-603     0*160     0-392       —       0057     trace 
III.    95-183     3-386     0140     0-076     0*205     0090     0033     0019 

Schrei- 
Cl.  C.  0.  S.  CO,.        H,0.      beraite.        Total. 

I.     0120     0-071     0*609     0012     0047     0144     0-366  100094 
IIL     0038    0120     0-093       _          _          _       0-426       99-806 

SiO,.        FeO.     AlsOj.     MgO.      MnO.      SnO,.       Total. 
11.  39*80     16-34     0-27     43*68     trace     trace     10011 

L.  J.  S. 

Waters  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Urmi,  Persia.  By  R  T.  GCnther 
and  J.  J.  Manlbt  {Proo.  Roy.  Soe.,  1899,  65,  312— 318).— The  water 
has  the  specific  gravity  1*113  at  16°  and  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter ;  of  this,  86  per  cent,  is  estimated  to  be  sodium  chloride, 
the  rest  consisting  of  magnesium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  calcium 
sulphate,  and  potassium  sulphate.  No  iodide  or  bromide  can  be 
detected.  J.  0.  P. 
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Action  of  certain  Derivatives  of  Morphine  on  Respiration 
in  Man.  By  Hugo  Wintbrnitz  '{Chsm.  Cmtr.y  1899,  ii,  884—886, 
from  Therap,  MoncUsh,  Sept). — Whilst  the  alkyl-morphine  de- 
rivatives codeine  and  dionine  hardly  affect  respiration,  the  acetyl 
derivatives,  diaoetylmorphine  and  monoacetylmorphine  exacerbate 
breathing  by  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  action  of 
morphine  on  respiration  is  thus  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  alkyl 
radicles,  and  increased  by  that  of  acetyl.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  the  Constant  Current  on  the  Respiration  of 
'  Surviving '  Muscle.  By  Th.  Guilloz  (Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
200 — 203). — In  view  of  the  treatment  of  maladies  of  nutrition  (gout, 
obesity)  with  the  constant  current,  advocated  by  the  author,  experi- 
ments on  the  respiration  of  the  excised  muscles  of  the  frog  were 
undertaken  :  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  using  up  of  oxygen 
were  found  to  be  increased  during  and  after  the  use  of  the  electrical 
stimulation.  W.  D.  H. 

Carbonic  Oxide  in  Tobacco  Smoke.  By  Fritz  Wahl  {PJluger'a 
Arehivy  1899,  78,  262— 285).— The  carbonic  oxide  in  tobacco  smoke 
is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  but  when  highly  diluted  in  this  way,  the 
gas  may  be  breathed  for  4  hours  without  ill  results. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Supposed  Oxidation  of  Carbonic  Oxide  in  the  Living 
Body.  By  John  Scott  Haldanb  (J.  Phyetol.,  1900,  25, 
225 — 229). — ^Wachholtz  and  Saint  Martin  have  stated  that  carbonic 
oxide  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  in  the  body.  The  present 
experiments  on  mice  entirely  negative  this.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  Aninial  Membrane  on  the  Difltusdon  of 
Various  Substances.  By  Svbn  O.  Hbdin  (PJliiger's  Arehiv,  1899, 
78,  205 — 261). — The  diffusion  of  a  large  number  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substances  was  investigated  with  and  without  a  membrane. 
The  membrane  used  was  prepared  from  the  intestine ;  previous  heating 
of  the  membrane  makes  no  difference  to  the  dialysis  quotient.  In  all 
cases,  the  presence  of  a  membrane  hinders  diffusion,  but  to  an  unequal 
extent.  Taking  dextrose  as  a  standard,  it  was  found  that  mannitol, 
erythritol,  glycerol,  glycocine,  and  alanine  were  hindered  to  the  same 
extent  as  dextrose.  The  dialysis  of  some  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  urea, 
urethane,  and  ethylene  glycol,  was  less  hindered  than  that  of  dextrose. 
The  same  is  true  for  many  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths; 
here  the  dissociation  of  the  salts  in  solution  forms  one  of  the  determining 
factors.  Ammonium  salts  with  two  ions  have  often  a  greater  dialysis 
quotient  than  the  equally  dissociated  salts  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  but 
ammonium  sulphate  behaved  like  the  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalis. 
^  W.  P.  H. 
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Preesure  Filtration  of  Proteida  By  David  Fbasib  Harbib 
(J.  Physiol,  1900,  25,  207— 211).— The  following  proteids  pass  under 
pressure  through  a  Chamberland  filter  :  egg-albumin,  serum-globulin 
(from  sheep),  serum-albumin,  gelatin,  acid-albumin,  alkali-albumin, 
hssmoglobin,  proteose,  lactalbumin,  caseinogen  dissolved  in  alkali 
(1  to  30  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide).  The  following  do  not: 
caseinogen  of  normal  milk,  caseinogen  of  decalcified  or  ozalated  milk, 
caseinogen  dissolved  in  lime-water,  serum-globulin  (from  ox).  The 
assumption  drawn  is  that  caseinogen  in  milk  is  particulate,  or  that 
its  molecules  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other  proteids  examined. 

W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  of  a  Vegetarian.  By  Theodor  Rumpf  and  O. 
ScHLUMM  {Zeit,  Biol.,  1899,  39,  153— 158).— Particulars  of  the  diet 
and  excreta  of  the  young  vegetarian  under  observation  are  given.  He 
took  purely  vegetable  food,  and  presented  nothing  noteworthy  in 
general  health,  weight,  or  appearance.  His  fieces,  however,  were 
extraordinarily  voluminous.  He  took  daily  11*82  grams  of  nitrogen, 
698*21  grams  of  carbohydrate,  and  28*64  grams  of  fat,  and  excreted 
daily  6*91  grams  of  nitrogen  in  his  urine,  and  4*01  in  fseces ;  the 
fseces  contained  7*58  grams  of  fat.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Children.  By  William  Cambrer  and  Frudrioh 
SdLDNBR  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1899,  80,  37— 72).— The  observations  first  re- 
corded were  made  on  a  girl  thirty-nine  weeks  old,  taking  mixed  diet. 
The  results  are  given  in  tables,  showing  the  composition  of  the  diet, 
the  growth  of  the  child,  and  the  composition  of  the  excreta,  including 
sweat.  The  second  set  of  observations  were  similar  ones  upon  twins ; 
their  nutriment  was  mother's  milk.  The  presence  of  soaps  in  human 
milk  is  noted.     The  methods  used  are  described  in  detail. 

W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Ruminants.  By  Oskar  Haoexakn  {Ch^m.  Cmir., 
1899,  ii,  1030;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.,  1899,  SuppL,  111—140  and 
382). — If  the  oxygen  used  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  energy  that 
results,  the  sheep  is  much  under  the  average  values,  and  this  is  also 
lower  than  the  digestive  value.  After  the  taking  of  food,  the  oxygen 
used  increases  by  5*5  per  cent.,  which  is  a  proof  of  anabolic  processes 
that  are  furthered  by  digestion.  Galorimetrically,  a  food  of  the  value 
of  3705  Cal.  is  accompanied  with  an  output  of  1487  Cal.,  and  proteid 
built  up,  8  Cal. ;  this  leaves  2210  Cal.  for  fat  deposition  and  the  needs 
of  respiration.  In  the  second  paper,  some  of  these  figures  are  cor- 
rected ;  the  figures  relate  only  to  the  8  or  10  hours  following  diges- 
tion, and  the  figure  2210  must  be  lessened  to  1983  Cals.  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  methane  that  leaves  the  body.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  of  Phoephoroa  By  Durmid  Noi^l  Patok,  J.  Crau- 
FURD  DuNLOP,  and  R.  S.  A-ITOHISon  (J.  Physiol.,  1900,  26,  212—224), 
— In  dogs  on  a  vegetable  diet,  much  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  food  is 
not  excreted  in  the  urine ;  also  a  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
subcutaneously  injected  as  sodium  phosphate  does  not  reappear  in  the 
urine ;  in  the  goat,  none  reappears,  whether  it  is  given  in  the  food  or 
injected  under  the  skin.     During  lactation  in  the  goat,  the  excretion 
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of  phosphorus  by  the  bowel  is  diminished,  but  under  other  circum- 
stances, with  the  animal  in  phosphorus  equilibrium,  the  absorption 
and  excretion  of  phosphorus  by  the  intestine  are  equal.  In  the  dog, 
during  lactation,  the  phosphorus  in  the  urine  is  diminished.  Goat's 
milk  contains  a  high  proportion  of  phosphorus,  but  less  of  it  is  in  organic 
combination  than  in  cow's. or  human  milk.  The  administration  of 
calcium  glycerophosphate  causes  no  rise  in  the  phosphorus  of  the 
urine  of  the  dog,  or  in  the  urine  or  milk  of  the  goat.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolisim  with  Edestin.  By  Richard  Leipzigeb  {Pfliiger'a 
Arehiv,  1899,  78,  402— 422).— Steinitz  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  616)  showed 
that  f^ing  with  proteids  containing  phosphorus  yields  better  results 
so  far  as  the  putting  on  of  phosphorus  is  concerned  than  feeding  with 
phoephorvs-free  proteids  phu  inorganic  phosphates.  It  was  considered 
desirable  to  repeat  this.  Edestin  was  used  instead  of  the  myosin 
employed  by  Steinitz.  The  experiments  were  made  on  dogs,  and 
Steinitz's  results  are  confirmed.  Another  point  investigated  was  the 
metabolic  processes  in  which  calcium  and  magnesium  are  concerned. 
Two  experiments  are  recorded ;  in  both  there  was  a  laying  on  of 
calcium  in  the  body ;  in  one  there  was  a  small  gain,  in  the  other  a 
small  loss,  of  magnesium.  The  results  cannot  be  alone  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  metabolic  processes  taking  place  in  the  bony  tissues. 

W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  during  Poisoning  by  Pulegona  By  W.  Linde- 
MANN  {Zeii.  Biol.,  1899,  39,  1 — 17).— Substances  which  produce  fatty 
degeneration,  such  as  phosphorus,  chloroform,  and  many  other  less 
thoroughly  investigated  materials,  cause  also  a  destructive  metabolism 
of  proteid.  Fulegone,  the  active  constituent  of  the  ethereal  oil  of 
Mentha  puUgiwn,  is  one  of  these.  The  substance  was  given  subou- 
ianeously  to  dogs.  It  causes  great  fatty  degeneration  of  liver,  kidneys, 
and  heart,  with  hypenemia  and  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  and  other 
parts.  The  metabolic  phenomena  during  the  poisoning  were  investi- 
gated in  the  usual  way  by  examining  the  ingesta  and  excreta,  including 
the  expired  air.  Proteid  katabolism  is  much  increased.  The  figures 
given  support  Yoit's  view  that  the  fat  originates  from  proteid. 

W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  and  Excretion  of  Iron.  By  Emil  Abdebhalden 
{ZeU.Bid.y  1899,  39,  113— 152).— This  is  a  contribution  to  a  much 
discussed  question.  In  the  main  the  methods  (microchemical,  &c.) 
are  like  those  employed  by  others.  The  animals  chiefly  used  were  rats. 
The  principal  results  are  that  inorganic  iron  given  by  the  mouth  as 
ferric  chloride  is  absorbed  in  small  doses.  The  iron  of  hsomoglobin 
and  hiematin  is  also  absorbable.  The  duodenum  is  the  principal  seat 
of  absorption;  probably  Peyer's  patches  are  also  seats  of  absorption. 
Iron  is  excreted  in  ctecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  The  most  trustworthy 
method  of  detecting  iron  is  by  ammonium  sulphide  and  ammonia. 

W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Sugars  in  the  Intestine.  By  E.  HiSbon  {Campi. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  265— 266).— The  absorption  of  sugars  in  the  intes- 
tine is  related  to  their  osmotic  pressures.    It  is  greatest  for  the  two 
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hezoses  stndied  (dextrose  and  galactose),  less  for  arabinose,  and  very 
feeble  in  the  casa  of  raffinosa  W.  D.  H. 

Digestion  of  Starch  in  the  Stomach  of  Oiumivora.  By  Hans 
Fbiedenthal  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  1030  ;  from  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol,, 
1899,  SuppL,  383— 390).— Although  the  saliva  of  dogs  contains  no 
ptyalin,  energetic  digestion  of  starchy  food  occurs  in  their  stomachs. 
This  is  not  due  to  a  zymogen  in  the  swallowed  saliva  being  rendered 
active  when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  for  it  occurred  also  in  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  fed  by  an  oesophageal  fistula,  in  which  no 
saliva  was  allowed  to  enter  the  stomach.  The  starch  is  changed  into 
erythrodextrin  ;  only  quite  small  quantities  of  maltose  were  found. 

W.  D.  H. 

Relative  Digestibility  of  Certain  Fats  in  the  Humcm  Intes- 
tine. III.  Butter  and  Margarine.  By  H.  LChrig  (Chem.  Centr., 
1899,  ii,  1029—1030  ;  from  Zeit.  urUers.  Genuaam.,  2,  769—783).— 
The  digestibility  of  margarine  is  given  as  96*75  ;  that  of  butter  from 
96*86  to  97  13  per  cent.  These  numbers  are  rather  higher  than  those 
of  Hultgren  and  Landergren.  Ox-fat  appears  to  diminish  digesti- 
bility. In  estimating  the  fat  of  the  faeces,  allowance  is  made  for 
lecithin  and  unsaponifiable  substance.  W.  D.  H. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Margarine  compared  with  Butter.  By 
E.  Bertarkllt  (JSxper.  Stat.  Rec,  1899,  11,  375—376;  from  Eiv.  Ig. 
San.  Pubh.y  1898,  9,  538—545  and  570— 579).— The  results  of  experi- 
ments with  men  showed  that  margarine,  when  properly  prepared,  does 
not  differ  much  from  butter  in  chemical  and  physical  properties. 
When  margarine  was  consumed,  93*5  to  96  per  cent,  of  fat  was  assimi- 
lated ;  with  butter,  94  to  96  per  cent.  There  was  no  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  tract  when  margarine  was  consumed  in  moderate  amounts. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effects  of  Thyroid  Feeding  on  Monkeys  By  Walter 
Edmunds  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1899,  65,  368— 369).— The  effect  of  feed- 
ing monkeys  on  powdered  thyroid,  or  Hutchison's  thyrocoUoid,  in 
doses  varying  from  the  equivalent  of  one-half  to  that  of  three  sheep's 
thyroids  daily,  is  exophthalmos,  wasting,  weakness,  and  death.  Other 
symptoms  noted  were  erection  of  the  hair  on  the  head,  falling  off  of 
hair  in  patches  in  other  parts,  and  paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs. 
Some  of  these  are  due  to  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve.  The  increased  secretion  of  the  enlarged  and  altered  thyroid 
in  Graves's  disease  probably  explains  the  exophthalmos  there. 

W.  D.  H. 

'  The  Thyroid  as  a  Poison-removing  Organ.  By  Fritz  Blum 
{Virchow'8  Archiv,  1899,  158,  495—513.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
125,  779). — ^Tbis  is  a  re-statement  of  the  author's  views  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  thyroid.  W.  D.  H. 

Defence  of  the  Organism  against  the  Toxic  Properties  of 
Qlandular  Secretions.  By  Albert  Charbin  and  Levaditi  (Compt. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  262—  264).— If  digestion  juice?,  especially  pan- 
qreatic  juice,  are  introduced  into  the  tissues,   injury   occurs.     In 
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the  intestinei  it  is  harmless.  The  protection  is  considered  to  be  due 
to  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  (removal  of  which  leads  to 
loss  of  protection),  of  intestinal  parasites,  and  perhaps  of  the  blood. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  this  is  believed  to  be  aided  by  the 
layer  of  mucus,  and  the  glandular  secretions  from  the  wall  of  the 
intestine.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiology  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules.  By  H.  Boruttau 
(PflUger'8  Archiv,  1899,  78,  97— 128).— The  paper  is  mainly  a  review 
of  previous  work  on  the  subject ;  some  points  are  amplified.  The 
suprarenale  are  considered  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  blood  and  skin 
pigments;  their  chief  use  is  to  render  harmless  the  products  of 
muscular  activity,  and  so  to  regulate  the  nutrition  and  innervation 
of  the  whole  motor  apparatus.  W.  D*  H. 

Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Milk  Formation.  By  Budolf  Bosb- 
HANN  {Pfliiger'8  ArchtVf  1900,  78,  466 — 504). — Numerous  analyses, 
given  in  full  detail,  show  that  the  administration  of  alcohol  has  no 
influence  on  the  formation  of  milk,  either  qualitatively  or  quantita- 
tively. With  moderate  doses,  no  alcohol  passes  into  the  milk ;  with 
larger  doses,  only  from  0*2  to  0*6  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  given  passes 
into  the  milk.  W.  1).  H. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  in  the  Bed  Corpuscles  of  the 
Blood  of  Animalfl  of  different  Species,  and  in  Cases  of 
ATiflftTinifL  caused  by  Bleeding.  By  Filippo  Bottazzi  and  I. 
Cappelli  {Real.  Accad,  Idncei,  1899,  8,  ii,  65—73). — ^The  authors  find 
that  with  animals  having  nuclear  red  corpuscles,  the  latter,  without 
exception,  contain  much  more  potassium  than  sodium;  of  the 
mammals  examined,  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit,  the  last  also  has  red 
corpuscles  richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium.  It  is  hence  supposed 
that  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  mammals  contain  nuclei  ns,  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  which  determines  the  proportion  of  potassium 
present. 

The  influence  of  ansemia,  especially  when  serious  and  protracted,  is 
in  all  cases  to  produce  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  sodium  and 
potassium  in  the  red  corpuscles.  This  fact,  together  with  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  under  similar  circumstances,  indicates  that 
whenever  the  red  corpuscles  suffer  a  loss  of  proteids,  a  corresponding 
loss  of  mineral  matter  also  occurs.  T.  H.  P. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  in  the  Bed  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood 
during  Fasting,  Phosphorus  Poisoning,  &c.  By  Filippo 
BoTTAZZi  and  I.  Uappeilli  {Heal.  Accad.  Lineeiy  1899,  8,  ii,  107 — 114. 
Compare  preceding  abstract). — Fasting  and  phosphorus  poisoning  also 
determine  diminutions  in  the  amounts  of  sodium  and  potassium  in 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  whilst  splenotomy  gives  no  such  effect. 
The  red  corpuscles  of  the  arterial  blood  of  a  dog  suffering  from 
leucocythemia  were  found  to  contain  more  potassium  and  less  sodium 
than  the  normal 

From  these  and  former  researches  (/oc.  ct£.),  it  is  concluded  that  the 
red  corpuscles  participate  to  some  extent  in  the  general  organic  meta- 
bolism and  in  some  special  cases  in  the  progressive  destruction  of 
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the  organs  and  that  sodium  and  potassium  are  normal  constituents  of 
the  proteid  molecule.  T.  H.  P. 

Localisation,  Elimination,  and  Origin  of  Arsenic  in 
Animals.  By  Armand  Gautier  {Cmtipt.  rend.,  1900,  180,  284—291. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  152,  168.) — ^The  following  organs  (human  and 
animal)  contain  arsenic  :  thyroid  gland,  0*75  mg.  per  100  grams; 
mammary  gland,  0*13  per  100  grams ;  brain,  variable  quantity,  some- 
times nil ',  thymus,  appreciable  amount ;  hair,  horn,  skin,  milk,  and 
bone,  traces  only. 

No  arsenic  could  be  detected  in :  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  musole, 
testicle,  seminal  fluid,  pituitary  gland,  pancreas,  mucous  membrane, 
cellular  tissue,  salivary  glands,  suprarenal  capsules,  ovary,  uterus, 
marrow,  blood,  urine,  and  feces. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  arsenic  found  in  the  above 
organs,  bread,  eggs,  and  fish  were  examined,  but  no  arsenic  could  be 
detected  in  them. 

From  these  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  organs  which  are  most 
commonly  examined  for  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning  are  normally 
free  from  that  substance.  Even  if  ;the  examination  be  made  after 
putrefaction  has  set  in,  and  when  the  small  amount  of  arsenic  which 
is  normally  present  in  some  of  the  organs  may  have  possibly  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  system,  the  dilution  of  the  arsenic  would  then 
be  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  detection.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Universal  Distribution  of  Titanium.  By  Charlies  Baskervillb 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1899,  21,  1099—1101).— Beef  bone  is  found  to 
contain  0*0195  per  cent.,  beef  flesh  0*013  per  cent.,  human  bone,  a 
trace,  and  human  flesh  0*0325  per  cent,  of  titanic  oxide.  E.  G. 

Transformation  of  Nitrobenzene  into  Aniline  by  a  Re- 
ducing and  Hydrogenating  Enssyme  in  the  Animal  Organism. 
By  J.  E.  Abelous  and  Ernest  G&bard  {Comf4,  rend.,  1900,  130, 
420—422.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  680  and  681).— When  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  kidney  of  the  horse  is  digested  with  nitrobenzene 
and  a  little  chloroform  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  42°,  aniline 
is  formed,  but  no  reduction  takes  place  if  the  extract  is  previously 
boiled.  It  thus  appears  that  the  enzyme  which  has  previously  been 
described  as  having  the  property  of  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites 
possesses  an  hydrogenating,  as  well  as  a  deoxidising,  action,  a  fact 
which  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  production  of  animal 
bases  in  the  organism.  N.  Lp 

Excretion  of  Sulphur  in  Infants.  By  Walthbr  Fbeuio)  {Zeit. 
physid.  Chem.,  1900,  29,  24— 46).— The  amount  of  the  sulphur  in  its 
various  forms  (sulphates,  alkyl  hydrogen  sulphates,  &c,)  is  given 
for  numerous  sucking  infants,  both  in  health,  and  various  forms  of 
disease.  Many  cases  are  described  in  detail,  and  the  analyses  are 
arranged  in  tabular  form.  General  conclusions  from  the  variable 
results  obtained  are  not  easy  to  draw.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Peptone  and  Albumoses  on  Urinary  Seci^ 
tion.  By  William  H.  Thompson  {J.  Physiol. ,  1900,  25,  179—190).— 
The  excretion  of  proteose  or  peptone  injected  into  the  venous  system 
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of  dogs  is  ooDfined  to  the  hour  after  the  injection.  During  this  time, 
the  output  of  urinary  nitrogen  is  increased,  prinoipallj  in  the  form 
of  urea.  This,  however,  is  largely  due  to  the  salt  solution  used  as  the 
sol  vent  of  the  proteids.  At  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  injected  material 
18  retained  in  the  body ;  the  proportion  retained  is  greate&t  when 
deuteroproteose,  amphopeptone,  or  antipeptone  is  used.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  proteoses  are  held  in  combination  as  proteose-globulin- 
ates  in  the  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

Diaso-reaotionB  of  Urine.  By  P.  Clemens  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  1028—1029 ;  from  Deuisch.  Areh.  klin.  Med.,  63).— An  account  of 
numerous  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  gives  fihrlich's  diazo-reaction  in  urine,  but  which  led  to  no 
very  definite  result.  E.  W.  W. 

The  Pigrment  of  the  Arenioolffi.  By  Piebbe  Fauvel  {Compt. 
rend.,  1899,  129,  1273— 1275).— There  exist  in  the  integument  of 
the  ArenieoliB  two  pigments,  generally  described  as  distinct,  a  yellow 
llpochrome  in  the  epithelial  cells,  and  a  black  pigment  in  the  form  of 
fine  granules  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epidermis.  A  solution  of  the 
llpochrome  becomes  brown,  then  black  on  the  addition  of  various 
adds  ;  and,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  formation  of  black 
granules  in  the  cells  is  due  to  a  chemical  modification  of  the  yellow 
pigment,  under  the  influence  of  acidity,  produced  either  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood o(  the  digestive  tube,  or  from  the  accumulation  of  waste 
products,  the  result  of  metabolic  activity.  Details  concerning  the 
pigmentation  in  different  species  are  added.  W.  D.  H. 

lon-proteid  Oompotinds ;  fhe  PoiBonoufi  Character  of  Pure 
Sodium  Chloride.  By  Jacques  Lgbb  {Amer.  J.  Physiol. ,  1900,  3, 
327 — 338). — ^The  experiments  recorded  were  made  on  fish,  medusas, 
and  cilia.  The  general  conclusions  drawn  are  believed  to  be  also  true 
for  air-breathing  animals.  They  principally  consist  in  translating  into 
the  new  nomenclature  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  modern 
theory  of  solution  the  work  which  Kinger  did  some  years  ago. 

W.  D.  H. 

Phyidological  Action  of  Bromine.  By  F.  Fbssel  {Chem. 
Cmlr.,  1899,  ii,  885,  from  Munch,  med,  TFbcA.,  46,  1270—1273).— 
The  experiments  were  performed  with  sodium  and  potassium  bromide. 
The  toxic  action  of  bromine  salts  is  greater  in  cats  than  in  dogs. 
The  excretion  of  the  bromine  does  not  rise  equally  with  that  adminis* 
tered  until  *  bromine  equilibrium '  is  established  with  a  sufficient 
dose.  The  chief  amount  of  the  bromide  is  found  in  the  blood,  where 
it  partially  replaces  sodium  chloride.  Among  the  organs,  the  brain 
was  the  only  one  where  it  was  discovered.  Whether  bromine  will 
take  the  place  of  the  iodine  of  the  thyroid,  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
further  work.  W.  D.  H. 

Phyidologioal  Action  of  Protamines  and  their  Decomposition 
Products.  By  William  H.  Thompson  {ZeU.  phyHol.  Chem.,  1900, 
2D,  1 — 19). — ^The  protamines  are  toxic ;  they  cause  a  fall  of  blood 
pressure,  acting  like  albumoses  on  the  peripheral  vessels  directly;  blood 
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coagulation  is  slowed,  and  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  circulation 
is  lessened.  The  heart  and  respiration  are  also  affected.  Histons 
have  a  very  similar  action.  The  substances  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  protamines  (protons,  hezon  bases)  have  no  such  effects. 

W.  D.  H. 

Phyeriologiccd  Action  of  Morphine  cmd  its  Allies.  By  E. 
IlfPBNS  {PflUger^a  Archiv,  1900,  78,  527— 596).— The  action  on  respi- 
ration was  specially  investigated.  Of  the  substances  used,  heroine 
(diacetylmorphine)  produces  an  effect  with  the  smallest  dose ;  five 
times  as  much  morphine,  twelve  times  as  much  dionine  (ethyl- 
morphine),  twenty  times  as  much  codeine  are  required  to  produce  the 
same  or  even  a  less  effect.  Peronine  (benzylmorphine)  has  very  little 
action  at  all.  The  danger  is  in  about  the  proportion  just  quoted,  being 
least  with  heroine  and  greatest  with  codeine.  With  heroine  the  energy 
of  breathing  and  the  volume  of  air  inspired  are  increased,  but  the  act  is 
quieter,  and  its  use  is  recommended  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The 
other  alkaloids  are  more  uncertain  and  less  sedative  in  their  action. 
Heroine  lessens  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed;  codeine  and  dionine 
increase  it  at  first  and  then  lessen  it.  Morphine  paralyses  the  irrit^ 
ability  of  the  respiratory  centre  to  stimulation  by  carbon  dioxide,  and 
codeine  has  a  weaker  action  in  the  same  direction.  Dionine,  peronine, 
and  heroine  do  not  act  in  this  way.  The  results  obtained  from  ex- 
periments on  rabbits  are  applicable  to  man.  W,  D.  H. 

Haemolytie  Aotion  of  Snake  Toxins  and  Toxio  Sera.  By 
J.  W.  W.  Stephens  {J.  Pathol  and  Baeteriol,  1900,  6,  273—302).— 
The  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments 
recorded  : — (1)  that  an  antitoxic  serum  can  act  on  toxins  other  than, 
but  allied  to,  that  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  serum ;  (2)  that  the 
hsemolytic  constituents  of  snake  toxins,  and  hence  snake^  toxins  as  a 
class,  are  not  identical ;  (3)  that  against  a  minimum  lethal  dose  of 
daboia  toxin  0*5  c.c.  of  Calmette's  anti-venom  has  very  little  action  ; 
(4)  that  the  anti-hsemolytic  properties  of  anti-venomous  sera  must  be 
increased  in  order  to  afford  any  efficient  protective  serum,  for  instance 
against  Faeudechis  or  daboia  toxin.  W.  D.  H. 

Sandy  Matter  ftom  the  Human  Intestine.  By  R.  S.  Thomsok 
and  Alexander  K.  Ferguson  («7.  Pathol,  and  BacUnol,  1900,  6, 
334 — 338). — Sandy  matter,  passed  with  the  fseces  by  a  female  patient 
suffering  from  a  dyspeptic  condition,  was  subjected  to  analysis.  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  71*5  per  cent,  of  inorganic,  and  28*5  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter.  The  inorganic  material  consisted  of  calcium  car- 
bonate (11*7),  tricalcium  phosphate  -(87  3),  and  insoluble  residue 
(silica)  (1  per  cent.).  .Among  the  organic  materials,  particular  atten^- 
tion  was  directed  to  the  brown  pigment.  It  was  not,  however,  identi- 
fied ;  its  solubilities  exclude  any  known  derivative  of  bile  pigment. 
It  is  possibly  an  intermediate  substance  between  bile  pigment  and 
stercobilin.  The  sand  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  it  is  formed  in  the  ileum,  where  the  intestinal  contents  are 
alkaline.  W.  D.  H,    . 
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Milky  Serous  Bfftisions.  By  H.  Battt  Shaw  {J.  Patliol.  and 
Baeterial.f  1900,  6,  339 — 355). — ^The  appearance  of  milky,  dropeical 
elusions  is  familiar  to  the  clinical  observer.  This  is  due,  in  many  in- 
stances to  actual  injury  to  the  lacteals'and  escape  of  chyle  into  the  body- 
cavity.  In  many  cases,  called  chyliform,  microscopic  examination 
reveals  no  fat  globules,  and  chemical  examination  no  great  quai>tity 
of  fat.  Often,  however,  minute  particles,  probably  proteid  in  nature, 
are  seen ;  in  other  cases,  the  opalescence  may  be  due  to  proteid  in 
solution.  A  case  of  chylous  ascites  and  hydrothorax  is  here  fully 
recorded,  and  compared  with  numerous  cases  described  by  others. 
The  cause  of  the  affection  was  a  mass  of  lymphadenomatous  glands 
pressing  on  the  thoracic  duct.  There  were  no  visible  fat  particles  in 
the  fluid,  and  it  did  not  clear  with  ether,  but  became  jelly-like.  The 
urine  also  became  jelly-like  with  ether,  even  when  the  albumin  it  con- 
tained had  been  removed  by  boiling.  Normal  urine  does  not  behave 
so,  but  the  same  effect  was  noticed  in  other  cases  of  albuminuria.  The 
ascitic  fluid  contained  4  per  cent,  of  solids,  2*2  per  cent,  of  proteid, 
0*52  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  0*7  per  cent,  of  ash.  W.  D.  H. 

Aoetonuria.  By  Hugo  Lt^THJS  {Ghem,  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  972; 
from  Centr,  inn,  Med,,  20,  969 — 973). — The  appearance  of  acetone  in 
the  urine  is  held  to  indicate  the  excessive  formation  of  acids  in  the 
organism.  As  strychnine  produces  an  increased  production  of  acids 
in  the  body  (Meyer),  it  was  given  to  animals  ;  but  in  strychnine 
convulsions  no  acetone  appears  in  the  urine.  In  epileptic  fits,  it  is 
also  absent.  It  is  not  therefore  every  acid,  including  the  lactic  acids 
produced  by  muscular  activity,  that  leads  to  acetonuria.     W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Diamines  in  Cystinuria.  By  P.  J.  Cammidob  and 
Archibald  E.  Gaebod  (/.  JPathol  and  Bacteriol,,  1900, 6, 327—333).— 
Another  case  of  cystinuria  is  added  to  the  four  previously  recorded 
in  which  diamines  have  been  extracted  from  the  urine ;  it  is  the 
second  case  in  which  they  have  been  extracted  from  the  fieces  also, 
Baumann  and  Udranszky's  case  being  the  first.  A  note  added  to  the 
paper  mentions  a  new  case  recorded  by  C.  K  Simon  (Amer,  •/.  Afed,  Se. 
Philadelphia,  1900,  119,  39)  j  here  they  were  found  both  in  fteces  and 
urine.  In  the  present  case, cadaverine  was  present  in  the  uiine,  putrescine 
in  the  fieces.  The  diamine  excretion  is  extremely  intermittent  ;  for 
no  less  than  twenty-three  successive  days  uo  diamine  was  found.  This 
emphasises  the  necessity  for  prolonged  investigations  in  other  cases. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Reproduction  of  Yeaat  without  Fermentation  in  a  Limited 
Supply  of  Air.  By  Auquste  Rosenstikhl  {CampL  rend,,  1900, 
138,  195 — 198). — The  vital  activities  of  yeast  cells  immersed  in  sugar 
eolations  manifest  themselves  in  either  of  two  ways,  according  as  to 
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whether  air  is  freely  admitted  or  not ;  in  the  former  case,  they 
multiply,  and  in  the  latter  they  induce  fermentation.  Yeast  colonies 
in  apple  juice  from  which  air  is  excluded  are  frequently  seen  to  grow 
without  evolving  any  carbon  dioxide,  although,  under  these  condi- 
tions, fermentation  should  occur.  The  vitality  of  the  cell  seems  to 
be  impaired  by  the  tannin  or  other  'astringent  compounds  present, 
for  when  these  are  precipitated  by  gelatin,  fermentation  sets  in ;  if 
excess  of  gelatin  is  added,  so  that  these  substances  are  re-dissolved, 
the  yeast  cells  continue  to  multiply,  but  without  evolving  any  gas. 
The  addition  of  tannin  to  an  artificial  wort  prevents  its  fermentation 
by  yeast  cells  cultivated  in  apple  juice.  When  the  wort  is  carefully 
freed  from  dissolved  oxygen,  neither  fermentation  nor  reproduction  is 
noticed  j  the  gelatin  added  to  precipitate  the  tannin  has  no  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  vitality  of  the  yeast  cells.  G.  T.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Diastase  during  Fermentation.  By  G. 
Heinzblmann  (Bied.  CerUr,,  1899,  25,  863  ;  from  Zeit.  Spirttusind,, 
1898,  No.  41,  367). — In  solutions  of  cane-sugar  containing  0*6  per 
cent,  of  diastase,  it  was  found  that  yeast  destroys  the  diastase  during 
fermentation.  In  the  case  of  malt  mash,  the  diastatic  power  decreased 
much  less  than  with  sugar  solutions ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  pre- 
sence of  asparagine  and  other  nitrogenous  substances  economised 
diastase. 

A  mixture  of  starch  (160  grams)  with  water  (to  1000  grams),  to 
which  diastase  (2  grams)  was  added,  lost  14*3  per  cent,  of  diastase  in  10 
minutes  at  61°.  During  the  next  20  minutes  (at  62*5°),  45*7  per 
cent,  of  the  diastase  was  destroyed,  but  there  was  no  further  change 
during  the  next  half-hour.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bate  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation.  By  James  O'Sdllivam  (Bied, 
Centr,,  1899,  26,  863;  from  Zeit,  Spiritusind.,  1898,  351).— Stirring 
the  liquid  expedites  fermentation,  with  or  without  an  excess  of  yeast. 
In  the  case  of  maltose  and  dextrose,  the  rate  of  fermentation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount ;  the  rate  of  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the 
two  substances  differs  from  the  rate  of  the  hydrolytic  action  of  yeast 
on  sucrose. 

In  presence  of  nutrients,  fermentation  is  quickened,  even  when  the 
amount  of  yeast  is  not  increased;  the  cells  have  a  more  healthy 
appearance  than  in  absence  of  nutritive  matters.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Metals  on  Broth-cultures  of  Bacteria.  ByB. 
IsACHENKO  {Bxper,  SUU.  Record^  1899, 11, 123 ;  from  Sdak.  Khoz,  Lyetav.^ 
1898,  180,  35— 42).— The  results  of  experiments  with  BaciUue 
§permophiltnu8  showed  that  when  broth-cultures  have  to  be  kept 
more  than  a  month,  only  iron  vessels  may  be  employed.  Tinned 
iron  (or  lead),  nickel-plated,  zinc,  or  zinc-plated  iron  vessels  are 
absolutely  unsuitable  for  growing  bacteria.  Copper  apparatus  can 
only  be  used  for  keeping  the  culture  of  sterilised  broth  for  a  very 
short  time.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Butyric  Acid  Fermentation.  By  Arthur  Schattenfrou  and 
K.  Grassbbbger  {Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  1060—1061;  from  Ctntr, 
Bakt.  Paraeit,,  6,  ii,  697 — 702). — Butyric  acid  fermentation,  at  any 
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rate  as  regards  sugar  and  starch,  seems  only  to  be  produced  by  two 
very  similar  bacteria.  The  one  variety  of  butyric  acid  bacilli,  which 
is  mobile  ^and  does  not  liquefy  gelatin,  includes  the  butyric  bacillus  I. 
of  Gruber,  BckOerium  acieeharobutyr.  of  Kleckli,  and  others.  It  occurs 
in  milk,  cheese,  soil,  and  in  other  materials,  but  is  not  so  common  as 
the  second  variety  which  liquefies  gelatin  and  is  not  mobile. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  pure  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar  and 
starch  does  not  exist,  and  that  both  the  mobile  and  non-mobile  variety 
always  produce  lactic  acid  as  well  as  butyric  acid,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  hydrogen.  Just  as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  produced  varies,  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  adds.  The  pro- 
duction of  butyric  acid  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrate. 
Lactose  is  almost  completely  fermented  to  butyric  acid  by  the  mobile 
variety.  The  non-mobile  variety  produces  from  lactose  sometimes 
butyric  add  and  a  small  amount  of  lactic  acid,  sometimes  butyric  acid 
alone.  Dextrose,  sucrose,  and  starch  are  fermented  by  the  mobile 
variety  mainly  with  production  of  butyric  acid,  whilst  the  non-mobile 
variety  produces  more  lactic  than  butyric  add.  The  latter  variety 
ferments  galactose,  maltose,  and  hevulose,  but  not  cellulose  and 
mannitol,  and  it  attacks  glycerol  only  slightly,  with  production  of 
volatile  acids  and  aldehyde.  Both  varieties  coagulate  oaseio,  but 
without  peptonisation.  It  is  proposed  to  designate  both  varieties 
Granulobacillus  8aecharobtUyr,p  with  addition  of  immobilia  Kquefac  and 
mobilis  fwn  liqu^ac.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bacteria  whioh  produoe  listers.  By  Albbrt  Maassbn  (Ghem. 
Gmtr.,  1899,  ii,  1058—1059 ;  from  Arb.  Kaia.  Qes.-A.,  15,  500—613). 
— Baoilhu  e8ter\fie€m8f  from  putrefying  litmus,  in  broth  containing 
much  peptone,  produced  hydrogen  sulphide  and  mercaptan,  but  not 
indole  or  phenol,  and  reduced  nitrate  to  nitrite ;  it  did  not  ferment 
glycerol  or  carbohydrates,  but  decomposed  them  with  production  of 
add. 

BacUhta  wterificatujluoreaeena  (from  cereals)  produces  a  green,  fluores- 
cent dye  and,  during  the  first  few  days,  an  ester-like  aroma,  and  subse- 
quently an  odour  resembling  that  of  trimethylamine ;  it  does  not 
peptonise,  and  reduces  nitrates  only  slightly,  does  not  decompose 
inannitol  or  glycerol,  but  decomposes  dextrose  and  organic  acids 
with  production  of  acid  and  carbonates.  B,  prcBpollen»  (from  intestine) 
peptonises  gelatin,  decomposes  albumin  with  production  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  mercaptan,  and  produces  much  ammonium  carbonate  in 
cultures  containing  proteids.  In  cultivations,  in  10  per  cent,  peptone,  two 
months  old,  tyrosine,  leudne,  ammonium  propionate,  valerate,  formate, 
and  succinate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  mercaptan,  and  an  ester  (probably 
amyl)  of  valeric  add  were  formed.  It  rapidly  converts  urea  into  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  but  does  not  produce  carbonates  from  organic  salts. 
It  has  no  effect  on  nitrates,  but  decomposes  nitrites  with  liberation  of 
free  nitrogen.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bacillus  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  microbe  which  is  both  beneficial  and  injurious  in  agriculture. 
The  badlius  produces  esters  in  all  nutritive  media  (aeration  and  the 
presence  of  proteids  are  favourable  in  this  respect),  and,  unlike  the 
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other  ester-producing  bacilli,  retains  this  property.  The  aroma  pro- 
duced in  milk  is  very  agreeable. 

Ester-producing  bacilli  were  isolated  from  milk»  Spree  water,  soil, 
and  fieces.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Magnesia-gypsum  as  a  Solid  Medium  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Nitrifying  Organisms.  By  V.  Omelianskt  {Chem,  Centr.,  1899, 
ii,  725 ;  from  Cenir,  Bakt.  Paraait.,  6,  ii,  652—655). — ^The  substance, 
which  gave  excellent  results  with  nitrous  organisms,  is  prepared  by 
adding  a  solution  of  potassium  phosphate  (O'l),  sodium  chloride  (0*2), 
magnesium,  ammonium^  and  ferrous  sulphates  (0*06,  0*2,  and  0*04 
per  cent,  respectively)  to  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  magnesium  car- 
bonate. The  mixture,  which  should  have  the  consistence  of  sour 
cream,  is  |K)ured  on  to  a  glass  plate  and  then  transferred  to  Petri- 
dishes  or  test-tubes.  Plates  sterilised  at  120°  generally  absorb  most 
of  the  liquid,  in  which  case  a  sterilised  solution  of  the  same  composition 
is  added.  After  inoculation,  the  substance  is  kept  in  a  thermostat 
at  26—30°.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Denitrifloation  Bacteria  and  Sugar.  By  Hjaucab  Jensen 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  1061;  from  Cmtr.Bakt,  Parasit.fi,  ii,  716—720). 
— In  reply  to  Stutzer  and  Hartleb  (this  vol.,  ii,  97),  the  author  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  results  adduced,  as  well  as  his  own,  do  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  carbohydrates  as  well  as  organic  salts  can  serve  as 
source  of  food  and  energy  for  denitrifying  bacteria.        N.  H.  J.  M. 

Decomposition  of  Nitrates  by  Bacteria.  By  S.  A.  Sswbbin 
{Bied.  Cenlr,,  1899,  25,  854—856  ;  from  Centr,  Bakt,  ParasU.,  1897, 
504,  554). — Out  of  29  bacteria  obtained  from  horse-dung,  which  were 
cultivated  in  broth  containing  peptone  and  sodium  nitrate  (0*3  per 
cent.),  18  had  no  effect  on  the  nitrate,  9  reduced  the  nitrate  to 
nitrite,  and  2  {Bacillus  pyocyan&u8t  not  previously  known  as  a  denitri- 
fying organism,  and  Vibrio  denitrijficans)  caused  still  greater  reduction. 
When  the  amount  of  nitrate  was  less  (O'l — 006  per  cent.),  6  of  the 
9  cultivations  reduced  the  nitrate  completely.  It  is  improbable  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitric  nitrogen  was  converted  into  organic  nitrogen. 

B,  pyocyaneus  and  V.  denitrificana  reduce  the  whole  of  the  nitrate 
present  in  10  days  when  the  amount  is  less  than  7  grams  per  litre 
of  broth  ;  potassium  nitrate  is  reduced  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
sodium  salt.  The  reduction  also  proceeds  when  both  cultures  are 
present,  but  B.  pyocyaneua  hinders  the  growth  of  V,  denitrijicaiu ;  the 
latter  does  not  produce  nitrites.  The  exhaustion  of  broth  cultures  is 
due  to  increasing  alkalinity,  and  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  revives 
the  denitrifying  power.  A  portion  of  the  nitrogen  is  probably  con- 
verted into  organic  nitrogen,  and  a  very  small  quantity  into  ammonia, 
when  there  is  a  slight  surface  aeration.  Nearly  all  the  nitrogen  is 
liberated  in  the  free  state,  perhaps  mixed  with  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Both  microbes  are  undesirable  in  soils,  especially  as  they  are  de- 
structive both  with  and  without  access  of  air. 

Aeration  is  decidedly  a  means  of  hindering  denitrification  and  should 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  diminishing  loss  of  nitrates. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Soil  Bacteria.  By  R.  Kolkwitz  (Chfim.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  917; 
from  Centr,  Baki.  Parant,  6,  ii,  670— 678).-^The  so-called  alinit 
bacillas  is  neither  B.  megatherium  nor  B.  subtilis.  Cultivations  of 
the  bacillus  made  in  media  prepared  from  earth-worms  (which  contain 
a  substance  which  reduces  Feb  ling's  solution,  and  proteid  substances 
which  show  the  biuret  reaction)  failed  to  reduce  nitrate,  although  the 
bacillus  possesses  denitrifying  properties.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Soluble  Ferments  produced  during  the  Germination  of 
Seeds  with  Homy  Albumen.  Bv  jShile  Bourquelot  and  Hekbi 
HiussET  {Campt.  rend,,  1900,  130,  42— 44).— The  seeds  of 
fenugreek  {Trigonella  Fcenum  grcecum)  and  lucerne  {Medicago  sativa) 
like  the  carob  bean  (this  vol.,  ii,  35),  when  germinating,  produce  a 
soluble  ferment  capable  pi  hydrolysing,  in  the  same  manner  as  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  carbohydrates  forming  part  of  certain  horny 
albumens.  From  the  albumens  of  the  carob  bean  and  cassia,  these 
ferments  produce  mannose  and  galactose,  together  with  a  residue  that 
is  not  readily  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (compare  loc,  dt.y  and 
Abstr.,  1899,  i,  839).  C.  H.  B. 

Nutrition  of  Plants  with  Org^anic  Nitrogenous  Compounds. 
By  L.  LuTZ  (Expwr,  6UU.  Jieeord,  1899,  11,  316—317  ;  from  Ann.  Set. 
Nca,  Bol,,  1899,  [viii],  7,  1 — 103). — Under  conditions  of  sterilisation, 
phanerogams  readily  assimilate  methylamines,  but  not  benzylamine 
and  pyridine.  ''  Phenolamines  "  are  strong  poisons,  whilst  compound 
ammonium  salts  and  alkaloids  are  not  available  as  sources  of  nitrogen. 

AlgiB  and  fungi  gave  similar  results. 

The  organic  nitrogen  of  beet,  fruit,  and  fish  refuse  may  therefore 
be  made  available  for  plants  without  nitrification  or  conversion  into 
ammonia.  N.  U.  J.  M. 

Begeneration  of  Proteids  troxn.  their  Products  of  Decom  - 
position.  By  Dmitri  N.  Pbianischnikoff  {Landto.  Versuclie-Stat,, 
1899,62,347—381.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899.  ii,  7^7;  also  Schulze, 
ibid,,  628;  Kinoshita,  ibid,,  1896,  ii,  54,  and  Hansteen,  iUd.,  1898,  ii, 
179). — In  1896,  Salebsky  showed  that  in  bulbs  of  Allium  cepa,  germi- 
nating in  darkness,  there  was  a  possible  production  of  proteids  from 
carbohydrates  in  conjunction  with  ami  no-compounds  other  than 
asparagine,  the  amount  of  which  did  not  decrease. 

In  presence  of  light,  proteids  are  destroyed  during  germination  with 
as  much  energy  as  in  darkness.  Later,  when  leaves  develop,  repro- 
duction of  proteids  begins :  with  some  plants,  10  to  15  days  after 
germination  commences,  with  other  plants  (such  as  Vicia  faha)y  much 
kter.  Regeneration  of  proteids  takes  place  either  from  asparagine 
and  other  amides  simultaneously,  or  the  utilisation  of  asparagine 
lingers  behind  that  of  other  ami  no-compounds.  No  case,  however,  in 
which  asparagine  is  chiefly  utilised  has  been  observed. 

It  is  probably  in  the  leaves  that  proteids  are  regenerated  with 
most  energy. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  vetches,  peas,  beans,  yellow  lupine, 
Qu^wrbita  pepo,  and  Allium  cepa.  M.  H.  J.  M,  . 
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Decomposition  of  Chlorophyll  by  OxidiBing  Bnzymes.  By 
Albert  F.  Woods  (Chem.  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  1126  ;  from  Cenir.  BaJu, 
ParasU.f  6,  ii,  745 — 754). — Oxydases  and  perozydases,  which  regularly 
occur  in  small  quantity  in  all  higher  plants,  rapidly  decompose 
chlorophyll.  Under  certain  conditions,  not  yet  understood,  the  oxy- 
dases increase  in  activity  or  in  quantity,  and  produce  various  diseases. 
The  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco  is  more  probably  due  to  enzymes  than 
to  Beijerinck's  **  vivum  fluidum." 

Oxydases  and  peroxydases  can  remain  some  months  in  the  soil.  The 
former  are  destroyed  within  five  minutes  at  65 — 70°,  the  latter  in  the 
same  time  at  80 — 85°.  Oxydases  often  fail  to  give  the  blue  reaction 
with  guaiacum  extract  in  presence  of  egg-albumen.        N.  H.  J.  M. 

Boot  Seoretions.  By  Friedeich  Czapek  (Ixtndw.  Venuohi'Stai., 
1899,  62,  467 — 475). — A  criticism  of  Kohn's  experiments  and  conclu- 
sions (^bstr.,  1899,  ii,  791).  The  author,  however,  considers  that 
electrochemical  methods  are  of  importance  in  physiology  (compare 
Jahrb,Wis8.  Bot,  1896,  29,  321, and  1898,  32,  210  ;  also  Ber.  deut.  hoi. 
Ges.,  1897,  16,  516).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Leguminous  Boot  Nodules  in  Water  Cultures. 
By  Friedrich  Nobbe  and  Lorenz  Hiltnbe  (Landw.  Versuehs-Stal,, 
1899,  62,  455 — 465). — Experiments  made  with  Robinia  paeudacacia 
showed,  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  previously  observed,  that 
root  nodules  were  of  little  use  to  the  host  plant  when  grown  in  water 
culture.  The  structure  of  the  nodules  is  altered,  and  they  are  filled 
with  water  instead  of  air.  On  pouring  off  some  of  the  solution,  so  as 
to  expose  the  upper  nodules  to  air,  the  plant  recovered  in  a  few 
days,  and  soon  produced  new  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour.  SimiUr 
results  were  obtained  by  gradually  replacing  the  water  by  sand  ;  in 
this  case,  the  recovery  of  the  plants  was  slower,  and  was  found  to  be 
due  to  the  production  of  fresh  nodules. 

Whilst  the  nodules  kept  under  water  seemed  to  increase  very  little 
in  size,  those  above  the  water  increased  greatly,  many  being  as  much 
as  45 — 50  mm.  in  diameter.  In  some  cases,  where  the  development 
of  the  nodules  was  greatest,  the  plants  themselves  became  unhealthy, 
presumably  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  excessive  amounts  of  nutri- 
tive substances  by  the  nodules.  In  the  large  nodules,  the  new  year's 
growth  was  seen  to  be  distinct  from  the  older  portions,  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  trees  a  new  growth  in  the  nodules  is 
essential  for  the  continued  supply  of  nitrogen. 

When  nodules  which  had  been  kept  above  the  water  (in  1897),  and 
were  consequently  normal,  were  afterwards  (May,  1898)  covered  with 
the  solution,  the  growth  of  the  plants  was  checked,  probably  owing 
to  the  nodules  being  prevented  from  forming  new  growth. 

The  results  make  it  evident  that  it  is  in  the  nodules,  and  not  in  the 
leaves,  that  free  nitrogen  is  fixed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Physiologioal  Functions  of  Solanine.  By  O.  Albo  {Ann. 
Agron.,  1899,  26,  621—622 ;  from  A.  Borzi,  Cantrib.  UoL  veg.,  1899, 
2,  Part  3). — Solanine  occurs  in  all  parts,  especially  in  the  grain,  of 
several  varieties  of  SolanaeecB  cultivated  under  ordinary  conditions. 
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It  decreases  in  amount  during  germination,  and  again  increases  when 
the  plant  is  well  developed.  When  the  plants  are  screened  from  light, 
solanine  is  found  in  the  shoots  during  the  first  period  of  development, 
but  diminishes  in  quantity  as  the  reserve  substances  are  used  up,  and 
finally  disappears  altogether ;  the  same  occurs  in  presence  of  light 
when  the  surrounding  air  is  freed  from  carbon  dioxide. 

When  seeds  of  Solanum  aodameum  are  germinated  in  the  dark  until 
all  the  solanine  has  disappeared,  and  then  exposed  to  light,  solanine 
is  again  observed  as  soon  as  the  chlorophyll  is  well  developed. 
Solanum  melangena,  S.  tuberosum,  and  S.  lycoperaioum  gave  similar 
results. 

It  is  concluded  that  solanine  is  not  a  migratory  form  of  proteid 
substances,  but  a  true  reserve  substance,  which  the  plant  utilises 
during  early  periods  of  growth,  possibly  after  hydrolysis  by  acids  or 
some  diastase.  Its  physiological  function  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  asparagine.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  Lithium  in  Plants.  By  Erich  Tscheruak  (Chem, 
Ceniir.,  1899,  ii,  1127;  from  ZeU.  Landw,  Ven^iehs-Wesen.  Oeslerr,,  2, 
560 — 572). — A  large  number  of  plants  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle 
a/S  and  Geneva,  and  of  plants  which  only  occur  in  A.ustria,  were  ex- 
amined. The  results  indicate  that  lithium  occurs  in  plants  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  was  supposed.  In  accordance  with  Focke's  observations, 
lithium  is  found  only  in  the  leaves,  the  finer  portions  of  the  stems, 
the  flowers,  and  fruit.     A  list  of  plants  is  given  in  the  original  paper. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

*  Copper  in  Plants.  By  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Exper.  Stat.  Record, 
1899,  11,  24 ;  from  Bot.  Gaz.,  1899,  27.  68—69.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  486). — ^Tbe  dry  wood  of  a  dead  specimen  of  Querctu  macroearpa 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  0*05  per  cent,  of  copper  which  war 
visible  as  reddish-brown  particles  in  the  tracheides,  vessels,  and 
medullary  parenchyma.  Plants  grown  in  ordinary  soils  may  contain 
0-003  per  cent,  of  copper  (in  the  dry  matter),  whilst  according  to 
Lehmann  {loc.  cit,)  as  much  as  0*056  per  cent,  of  copper  may  be 
present  in  plants  growing  in  soils  containing  much  copper. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Presence  of  Vanadium,  Molybdenum,  and  Chromium  in 
Plants.  By  EuaisNB  DEMARgAT  {Compt,  rend.,  1900,  130,  91—92).— 
The  ash  of  Scotch  fir,  silver  fir,  vine,  oak,  poplar,  or  horn-beam,  when 
treated  with  boiling  water,  gives  a  solution  from  which  hydrogen 
sulphide  precipitates  a  brown  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  On  spectroscopic  examination  of  this  hydrochloric  acid 
solution, .  vanadium,  molybdenum,  and  chromium  are  found  to  be 
present,  together  with  traces  of  silicon,  aluminium,  manganese,  and 
zinc.  H.  R.  Lk  S. 

Green  Pigment  of  Amanita  Muscaria.  By  Arthur  B.  Grif- 
fiths (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  42). — Ammiita  (Agaricue)  muscaria 
contains  a  green  pigment  of  the  composition  O^IL^o^iq,  which  dis- 
solves in  chloi  oform  and  ether,  but  the  solutions  show  no  characteristic 
absorption  bands,  C.  H.  B.. 
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Poisonous  Properties  of  Sodium  Chloride  and  Sea-water 
towards  PIcuits.  By  Henri  Coupin  (Exper.  SUU.  Record,  1899, 
11,  24 ;  from  Rev.  Gen.  £ot.,  1898,  10,  177— 190).— Solutions  con- 
taining 0*125 — 5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  were  employed.  The 
toxic  strength  for  the  different  plants  were:  vetches,  1*1 ;  peas,  1'2; 
maize,  1*4;  wheat,  1*8,  and  lupins,  2*2  per  cent. 

Beta  mariiima  and  OaMle  maritima  were  killed  by  a  4  per  cent.,  and 
A  triplex  haetcUa  maritimahj  a  5  per  cent,  solution.  These  plants  can 
withstand  the  amounts  of  sodium  chloride  which  usually  exist  in  sea- 
water. 

The  toxic  strength  of  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate  for  these 
maritime  plants  is  about  2*5  and  3  per  cent,  respectively. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Food  on  the  Quality  of  Milk.  By  E.  O.  Arenandbe 
(ISxper.  Stat.  Record,  1899,  11,  184—185  ;  from  ]!^ord.  Meferi.  Tidn., 
1899,  14,  76—77  and  91).— The  results  of  about  2000  analyses  of 
milk  showed  that  the  percentage  of  fat  may  be  reduced  1 — 2  percent, 
below  the  normal  by  insufficient  food.  In  Norrland  (Sweden),  the 
cows  are  fed  from  January  to  May  on  a  small  allowance  of  poor  hay, 
from  June  to  September  on  pasture,  and  from  October  to  December 
they  are  liberally  fed  in  stalls.  The  averaere  amounts  of  fat  found 
during  the  three  periods  are  3-2- 3-3,  3-71— 4-25,  and  3-32— 352 
per  cent.  Whilst  poor  feeding  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  fat  can  be  increased  above  the  normal  by  increasing  a 
normal  ration.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Food  on  the  Qucdity  of  Butter.  By  Josbf  L. 
Hills  {Exper.  Stat.  Record,  1899,  11,  385  ;  from  Vermont  Stat.  Rep., 
1898,  347—350). — The  cows  received,  besides  hay  and  silage,  (1) 
gluten   meal,  maize  meal,  and   wheat  bran ;   (2)  maize  and    bran ; 

(3)  cotton  seed,  linseed  meal,  maize,  and  bran ;  (4)  bran  and  cotton- 
seed meal  and  (5)  bran.      The  butter  made  from  cows  fed  on  ration 

(4)  ranked  lowest.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Natural  Butter,  showing  the  SesamS  Oil  Beaction.  By 
Akton  Scheibb  {Bied.  Centr.,  1899,25,  858;  from  MUchzeit.,  1897, 
No.  47). — A  cow  which  received,  in  addition  to  hay,  2  kilos,  of  sesam^ 
cake  for  a  week,  yielded  butter  which  showed  distinctly  the  Baudouin 
sesam^  oil  reaction.  Pure  butter  is  therefore  liable,  in  (Germany,  to 
be  considered  as  adulterated  with  margarine  when  sesame  cake  is 
employed  as  food.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sesame  Oil  Beaction  of  Pure  Butter.  By  Paul  Vieth  {Bied. 
Centr.,  1895,  25,  859  ;  from  MUchzeit.,  1898,536).— Lehmann  {Proto- 
koU  d.  Sitz.  d.  Centralau88chu88es  d.  k.  Landw.  Gee.  Hann,  Jan.,  1898) 
showed  that  feeding  with  sesam^  cake  resulted  in  milk  fat  which 
showed  the  Baudouin  reaction,  although  very  slightly.  Eeactions  of 
varying  strength,  which,  if  not  identical  with  the  sesam^oil  reaction, 
differ  from  it  inappreciably,  have  been  universally  obtained.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that  the  admixture  of  sesam^  oil  with  margarine 
is  not  suitable  as  a  means  for  enabling  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
piargarine  to  be  detected.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Effect  of  Feeding  Cotton  and  Sesamd  Cake  on  Butter.  By 
Thomas  E.  Thobpe  (Jowm.  South-Eastem  Agr,  Coll.  Wj/e,  1899,  No.  8, 
64 — 65). — Three  lots  of  four  cows  each  received,  first,  linseed  cake, 
and,  subsequently,  linseed,  cotton  and  sesamd  cake  respectively.  At 
the  commencement,  the  cows  received  4  lbs.  of  cake,  in  addition  to 
dried  graina  (4  lbs.),  bean  meal  (2  lbs.),  hay  and  straw  (25  lbs.),  and 
roots  (40  lbs.) ;  afterwards,  the  cotton  and  sesam^  cake  were  increased 
to  6  and  7  lbs.,  the  bean  meal  being  discontinued,  and  the  grains 
reduced  in  quantity.  Finally,  the  cows  went  to  grass,  and  the  oil  cake 
was  discontinued. 

Under  the  influence  of  cotton  cake,  butter  was  obtained  which  gave 
the  cotton  seed  oil  reaction ;  the  reacting  substance  passed  into  the 
milk  within  24  hours  after  the  cake  feeding  began,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  several  days  after  the  cake  was  discontinued.  In  the  case  of 
mixed  milk  from  several  cows,  the  reaction  is,  as  a  rule,  less  than 
would  be  due  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  In  most  cases,  it  would  be 
possible  to  differentiate  between  the  cotton  seed  oil  reaction  due  to 
feeding  cotton  cake  and  that  due  to  any  considerable  addition  to 
butter  of  margarine  containing  cotton-seed  oil. 

In  the  case  of  sesam^  cake,  the  butter  gave  no  seeam^  oil  reaction, 
even  after  the  feeding,  with  as  much  cake  as  the  cows  would  eat,  had 
been  continued  for  over  two  months.  With  large  amounts  of  cake, 
the  yield  of  milk  was  well  maintained  for  some  time,  but  the  quality 
deteriorated  and  became  poor  in  fat.  As  the  flow  of  milk  decreased, 
the  cows  began  to  get  very  fat.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Asparagine.  By  B.  K.  Bbutskus  (Exper, 
Stat.  Recardy  1899, 11,  275 — 276  ;  from  Zap.  NovoAlexandri  In$t.  Selsk. 
Khoz.  Lyesov,,  1898,  11, 145—228.  Compare  Bahlmann,  Abstr.,  1887, 
512). — Experiments  are  described  in  which  rabbits  were  fed  with  rice 
starch  (640),  birch  sawdust  (120),  sugar  (75),  oil  (30),  salt  (20),  hay  ash 
(20),  barley  ash  (10),  and  water  (34*4  grams),  both  with  addition  of 
and  without,  asparagine  (150  grams).  When  no  asparagine  was  given, 
the  amount  of  starch  was  725  grams.  The  nitrogen  of  the  feces  and 
unne  were  determined. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  value  of  asparagifie  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  an  isodynamic  amount  of  starch,  and,  that  whilst  aspar- 
agine cannot  take  the  place  of  protein  in  a  diet,  it  may  economise  about 
one-fourth  of  the  protein  in  the  body  which  would  be  consumed  if  the  . 
food  contained  no  nitrogen.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Vegetation  Experiments  in  1897.  By  Dmitri  N.  Prianis- 
CHNIKOPF  (Bied.  CerUr.,  1899,  26,  809—815.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  514). — Sand  culture  experiments  were  made  in  which  barley  was 
manured  with  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms.  The 
relative  yields  with  the  different  manures  were  :  sodium  nitrate,  1 00  ; 
blood  meal,  56 ;  stable  manure,  15 ;  and  faeces,  65.  Further  experi- 
ments are  described  in  which  the  various  manures  (N  =  0*5  gram) 
were  applied  to  a  poor,  sandy  soil  manured  with  potassium  sulphate. 
Taking  the  yield  of  the  pots  which  had  no  nitrogen  as  100,  the  yields 
were  as  follows :  urine,  182  ;  green  manure  (clover  leaves),  156  j  stable 
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manure,  160  ;  ammonium  sulphate,  132  ;  sodium  nitrate,  126  ;  blood 
meal,  113  ;  and  faces,  86. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  different  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil  on 
the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  concluded  that  dryness  of  the  soil  does  not 
cause  greater  rapidity  of  growth,  and  that  early  crops  in  dry  seasons 
are  due  to  increased  temperature  and  greater  amount  of  light. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Fermentation  on  the  Value  of  Hay.  By 
Fbisdrioh  Holdepleiss  (MUt.  Landw.  Inst,  kyl.  Univ,  Bredauy 
1899,  Htfi.  1,  59 — 74). — Haymaking  is  essentially  a  process  of 
fermentation  in  which  the  amount  of  crude  fibre  is  diminished  whilst 
the  remaining  crude  fibre  is  probably  loosened.  The  amounts  of 
other  food  constituents,  especially  the  nitrogen-free  extract,  are 
relatively  increased,  and  the  hay  not  only  acquires  a  better  taste  but 
its  digestibility  is  probably  greater  when  properly  made  than  when 
dried  too  quickly. 

Fermentation  seems  to  diminish  the  amount  of  pentosans  in  hay, 
or  at  any  rate  in  grass  hay.  In  the  one  experiment  with  clover  hay, 
the  amount  of  pentosans  differed  very  slightly  in  the  dry  matter  of 
hay  which  took  9  and  16  days  respectively  to  make  (17*69  and  17 '26 
per  cent.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Coltivation  of  White  Lupins.  By  Pierre  P.  Dehi^rain  and 
E.  Demousst  {CompL  rend.,  1900,  130,  20— 24).— The  results  of  ex- 
periments extending  over  three  years  showed  that  white  lupins  only 
develop  satisfactorily  when  their  roots  are  provided  with  nodules, 
and  that  the  nodules  vary  in  form  and  size  according  to  the  source  of 
inoculation.  Nodules  were  produced  by  inoculation  from  vetches  and 
from  lucerne  as  well  as  from  soil. 

In  suitable  soil,  the  nodules  are  small  and  contain  forked  bacteroids, 
which  were  not  found  in  the  large  nodules ;  vigorous  plants  are  then 
produced  the  dry  matter  of  which  may  contain  as  much  as  3  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  Plants  with  large,  smooth  nodules  surrounding  the 
root  contained  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter.  In  some 
cases,  very  large  nodules  like  raspberries  were  produced  ;  these  seem 
to  act  as  parasites,  the  plants  being  much  less  nitrogenous 
(N  =  0"6 — 0  8  per  cent,  in  the  dry  matter). 

Hairy  vetch  inoculation  produced  hemispherical  nodules,  whilst 
lucerne  inoculation  produced  detached  nodules;  the  dry  matter  of 
the  host  plants  contained  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  frequent  failure  of  white  lupins  at  Grignon  is  attributed  to 
absence  of  suitable  microbes  in  the  soil  rather  than  to  the  presence 
of  lime.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

BzperimentB  on  Potatoes.  By  Jambs  S.  €k>RDON  {CJ^Mhvr^ 
County  Council  Rep.,  1899). — Farmyard  manure  gave  much  better 
results  than  artificial  manures  alone,  but  addition  of  artificial 
manures  to  farmyard  manure  was  beneficial.  Ammonium  sulphate 
gave  better  results,  both  as  regards  yield  and  quality,  than  sodium 
nitrate,  and  potassium  chloride  produced  a  greater  yield  and  better 
potatoes  than  kainite.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Tobacoo  Plant.  By  Johannes  Bshbens  {Land,  Versuchs-StcU,, 
1899,  52,  431—454.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  745).— The  substance 
to  which  the  brown  colour  of  tobacco  is  due  is  not  present  in  the  fresh 
leaves,  but  is  produced  shortly  before  the  natural  death  of  the  leaves 
when  the  carbohydrates  are  mostly  consumed.  When  the  chromogen 
is  once  formed,  its  oxidation  proceeds  in  the  dead  leaf  when  sufficient 
moisture  is  present ;  light  is  unnecessary.  The  supposition  that  only 
ripe  leaves  can  become  brown  is  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Green  leave.^ 
which  have  been  killed  by  chloroform  are  unable  to  acquire  a  brown 
colour. 

Tobacco  leaves  contain  glucosides  (probably  several)  and  emulsin. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  the  chromogen  is  produced  from  a  glucoside 
(compare  O.  Loew,  Rep,  No.  59,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agric.y  1899). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Tobacco  Fertilisers,  1892—1896.  By 
Edward  H.  Jenkins  {Ann.  Rep.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.  Connecticut,  21,  for 
1897,  243 — 266). — Whilst  no  manure  will  always  produce  the  best 
results  even  on  the  same  land,  owing  to  the  effects  of  climate,  certain 
manures  gave  on  the  whole  better  results  than  others. 

The  liberal,  but  not  greatly  excessive,  amounts  of  available  plant 
food  required  for  a  good  crop  of  tobacco  may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  occasional  changes  in  the  forms  of  nitrogen  and  potash 
may  be  advantageous.  Large  amounts  of  chlorides  and  sulphates 
injure  the  quality  of  the  leaves.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Fertilisers  on  the  Composition  ofWrapper  Leaf 
Tobcu^o.  By  Edwabd  H.  Jenkins  {Ann.  Rep.  Agr.  Bxpt.  Stat. 
C<mneetieut,  20,  for  1896, 322— 333).— Field  experiments  are  described 
in  which  the  same  manures  (mostly  vegetable  matters,  with  and 
without  addition  of  minerals)  were  applied  to  the  same  plots  for  four 
or  five  years. 

The  short  wrappers  were  found  to  contain  rather  more  ash,  ether 
extract,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  than  the  long  ones,  and  corre- 
spondingly less  fibre,  nicotine,  nitrates,  and  proteids. 

The  different  manures  had  no  effect  on  the  amounts  of  ether  extract, 
fibre,  and  nitrogen-free  extract ;  but  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  manure 
resulted  in  a  much  larger  percentage  of  nitrates  in  the  leaf,  amounting 
in  one  case  to  1*56  per  cent,  of  nitric  nitrogen,  and  the  percentages 
of  proteids  and  nicotine  were  also  raised.  Potash  manures  increased 
the  amount  of  potassium  in  the  leaf  ash,  but  the  effect  varies  greatly  with 
the  same  quantity  of  potassium  in  different  forms.  The  leaves  of  plants 
manured  with  potassium  sulphate  may  contain  even  less  potassium  than 
those  of  plants  which  receive  half  the  amount  of  potassium  in  the  form 
of  carbonate.  The  leaf  ash  containing  the  highest  amount  of  calcium 
(and  the  least  amount  of  potassium)  was  obtained  by  manuring  with 
potassium  sulphate. 

Tobacco  manured  with  stable-manure  yielded  an  ash  containing 
five  times  as  much  chlorine  as  the  ash  from  any  of  the  other  plots. 

N.  H,  J.  M, 
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Manurial  Experiments  on  Permanent  Pasture.  By  W.  J. 
Malden  {East  Sussex  County  Council  Bep.,  1899). — The  soil  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  was  more  or  less  exhausted  by 
dairying  and  stock  raising,  and  the  pastare  poor.  As  regards  mineral 
manures,  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  the  soil  was  deficient,  gave  much 
the  best  results  when  applied  in  the  form  of  basic  slag.  Kainite  had 
very  little  effect. 

Nitrogen  as  sodium  nitrate  was  useless  without  phosphates,  whilst 
ammonium  sulphate  alone  slightly  improved  the  quality  of  the  grasses. 
Tn  conjunction  with  basic  slag,  sodium  nitrate  produced  inferior  grasses 
as  compared  with  basic  slag  and  ammonium  sulphate. 

Farmyard  manure,  in  conjunction  with  basic  slag,  gave  a  great  in- 
crease in  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  improved  the  quality. 

Detailed  results  of  botanical  separations  of  the  herbage  of  the  various 
plots  are  given  as  well  as  percentages  of  gramineous,  leguminous  and 
mi>  cellaneous  plants.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Field  Experiments  for  determining  the  general  Manurial 
Requirements  of  Typical  Soils  with  Reference  to  Chemical 
Soil  Analysis.  By  P.  Baessler  {Bied.  Centr.,  1899,26,815—820; 
from  Ber.  Agrik.-Chem.  Versuchs-StcU.  Kbslin  for  1897,  45).— Field 
experiments  were  made  on  soils  of  difPerent  kinds  after  the  soil  bad  been 
analysed  by  the  official  methods.  The  total  and  citrate  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  total  calcium  and  calcium  carbonate,  potassium  soluble 
in  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  were  determined. 

The  results  of  field  experiments  showed  that  relations  existed 
between  the  effects  of  potash  manures  and  the  percentage  of  potassium 
in  the  soil ;  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  results  were  more 
irregular,  whilst  with  nitrogen  the  results  were  indefinite. 

With  lime  and  complete  minerals,  21  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorio 
acid  was  utilised ;  in  absence  of  potassium  and  in  absence  of 
nitrogen,  only  18  and  14  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  phosphorio 
acid  was  utilised.  When  nitrogenous  manure  alone  was  applied, 
only  28  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  was  taken  up  by 
the  crop,  the  amount  being  increased  to  59,  74,  and  86  per  cent, 
respectively,  when  in  addition  to  nitrogen,  potassium^  phosphoric  acid, 
and  complete  minerals  respectively  were  applied. 

Analyses  of  the  soils  and  of  the  crops  are  given.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Pot  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  in 
Burnt  Lime  cmd  Marls.  By  Ricuabo  Ulbbicht  {Landw.  Versuehs- 
Stat,,  1899,  62,  383 — 430).— A  large  number  of  experiments  are 
described  in  which  different  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  oxides 
and  carbonates  were  applied  to  different  plants,  chiefiy  lupins. 

Even  with  abundance  of  potash,  lupins  were  injured  by  slight 
amounts  of  lime,  and  500  or  1,000  kilos,  of  lime  per  morgen  caused  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  yield.  Lime,  containing  magnesia  (250 
kilos.)  gave  irregular  results,  but  500  kilos,  of  the  mixtures  much 
reduced  the  yield,  especially  when  the  percentage  of  magnesia  was 
high.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  barley  and  vetches.  In 
experiments  with  lupins  after  radish,  it  was  found  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  excessive  liming  extended  to  the  second  year. 
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Application  of  powdered  magnesite  (MgCOg,  76*4 ;  CaOO^,  18*4 
per  cent.,  500  kilos,  per  morgen)  applied  in  the  spring  increased  the 
yield  of  lapins  considerably. 

Calcium  carbonate,  as  marls  and  powdered  marble,  invariably  re* 
daoed  the  total  yield  of  the  leguminous  plants  when  applied  in  large 
amounts,  but  in  the  case  of  lupins  to  a  less  extent  than  burnt  lime, 
(compare  B.  Heinrich  :  Mergel  und,  Mtrgdn  Berlin^  1896). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical   Chemistry. 


Ammonium  Dithiooarbonate  as  a  Substitute  for  Hydrogen 
and  Ammonium  Sulphides.  By  M.  YoaTHSBB  {Zeit,  anal,  Chem., 
1900,  39,  44;  fiom  Ber,  deutsch,  pharm.  Gea.,  8,  228).— The  reagent 
is  prepared  by  shaking  5  parts  of  carbon  disulphide  with  9  parts  of 
22  per  cent,  ammonia  until  it  is  completely  dissolved.  Hydrochloric 
or  acetic  acid  is  then  added  until  the  precipitate  produced  dissolves 
only  slowly,  and  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  water  to  three  or  four 
times  its  volume.  In  most,  but  not  in  all  cases,  this  reagent  can  be 
employed  instead  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  in  the  original  paper  a  scheme  for  its  employment  in  qualitative 
analyses  is  drawn  up.  M.  J.  S. 

Volumetrio  Estimation  of  Hydrogen.  Difhision  of  a  Solid 
into  a  Gras.  By  Albert  Colsox  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  130, 
330 — 332.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  140) — Silver  hydroxide,  obtained  by 
adding  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
when  dried  at  110 — 120°,  has  very  nearly  the  composition  AgOH. 
This  compound  absorbs  hydrogen  even  at  0°,  but  more  readily  when 
heated  at  100°,  water  and  metallic  silver  being  produced;  neither 
methane,  ethane,  nor  oxygen  are  absorbed  by  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  the  estimation  of  hydrogen  in  a  mixture  of  one  or  more  of 
the  above  gases. 

At  0°,  the  rate  of  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  silver  hydroxide  does 
not  vary  with  the  amount  of  surface  of  solid  in  contact  with  the  gas. 
When  the  amount  of  hydroxide  present  is  from  20 — 075  grams,  then 
the  rate  of  absorption  is  practically  constant,  and  this  may  be  ex- 
plained, if  we  assume  that,  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  the  hydroxide 
exerts  a  true  vapour  pressure.  The  reduced  silver  is  deposited  along 
the  sides  of  the -tube  and  not  at  the  place  where  the  hydroxide  origin- 
ally was,  and  since  this  phenomenon  occurs  even  at  0°,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  true  example  of  the  diffusion  of  a  solid  into  a  gas. 

H.  R.  LbS. 

lodometrio  PxxKsess  for  the  AncJysis  of  Mixtures  of  Chlorate 
and  Hypochlorite.  By  Hugo  Ditz  and  Heinbioh  KnCpfelm achkb 
{Mt.  angew,  Chem.,  1899,  1195,1198,  1217— 1220).— Chlorates,  in 
the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  liberate  iodine, 
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but  the  reaction  is  slow  and  uncertain  and  therefore  not  suitable  for 
quantitative  purposes.  If,  however,  a  solution  of  a  chlorate  is  mixed 
with  potassium  bromide  and  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  bromioe 
is  liberated  quantitatively  and  may  then  be  estimated  by  the  usual 
iodometric  method.  Hypochlorites  behave  similarly.  25  c.c.  of  the 
solution  containing  approximately  0*06  gram  of  the  chlorate  are  mixed 
in  a  generating  flask  with  20  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  and  50  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  from  a 
separating  funnel,  the  air  which  escapes  from  the  flask  passing  through 
a  bulb  containing  solution  of  potassium  iodide  to  retain  any  bromine 
vapour.  After  1  hour,  the  liquid  is  titrated  as  usual.  Anj  hypo- 
chlorite is  estimated  by  the  Penot  method  and  allowed  for. 

L.  DS  K. 

EBtimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  presence  of  Iron.  III. 
By  Fbibdrich  W.  Kt^STER  and  A.  Thiel  {Zeit.  anorg.  CItem,,  1900, 
22,  424—444.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  247  and'  611).— A.  large 
number  of  experiments  on  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  iron  gave  the  following  results.  When  a  hot  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  containing  ferric  salts  is  precipitated  with  barium 
chloride,  the  barium  salt  of  the  complex  ferrisulphuric  acid, 
BaL{Fe^fi^)29  is  contained  in  the  precipitate,  and  this  causes  a  loss 
which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
This  formation  of  the  complex  salt  can  be  prevented  (i)  by  previous 
precipitation  of  the  ferric  salt  with  ammonia  (ii)  by  converting  the 
ferric  salt  into  a  complex  salt,  as,  for  instance,  with  ammonium  oxalate  ; 
(iii)  by  precipitation  in  the  cold,  and  (iv)  by  adding  the  hot  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  salt  to  the  barium  chloride.  The  conversion 
of  the  ferric  salt  into  ferrous  salt  by  means  of  zinc,  &c.,  is  not  recommen- 
ded, for  although  the  loss  due  to  the  formation  of  the  complex  acid  is 
avoided,  other  much  smaller  errors  are  introduced  by  the  precipitation 
of  zinc  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  together  with  the  barium  sulphate. 

E.  C.  R 

Eetimation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Water.  By  Max  Honig  {Cfiem. 
CmUr,,  1199,  ii,  1032  ;  from  FesUcfir.  Hoc/ischule  BrUnn,  1899).— The 
JVfarx-Trommsdorff  process  is  recommended.  The  sample  should  con- 
tain about  0*001  gram  of  nitric  pentoxide  per  25  c,c.  and  must 
therefore,  if  needful,  be  suitably  diluted  or  concentrated. 

The  indigo  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1*4200  grams  of 
sodium  or  1  '5407  grams  of  potassium  indigotintrisulphonate  in  1  litre 
of  water ;  of  this,  5*5  c.c.  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
in  the  test.  L.  de  K. 

Bstixnation  of  Nitrates.  By  Charles  M.  van  Deventer  {I^eU, 
pfiysihcU,  Ghem,,  1899,  31,  50—58). — A  new  method  is  described, 
depending  on  the  brown  coloration  produced  on  mixing  solutions  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  a  nitrate  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  gradually  added  to  the  nitric  acid  solution, 
the  brown  coloration,  which  is  due  to  the  evolved  nitric  oxide  dissolving 
in  the  ferrous  bulphate  solution,  is  not  persistent  until  all  the  nitric  acid 
has  been  used  up  in  oxidising  the  ferrous  salt.     As  the  accuracy  of  the 
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reaction  necessitates  the  absence  of  air,  the  method  is  carried  out  as 
follows.  A  non-graduated  tube,  open  at  one  end  and  fitted  at  the  other 
with  a  tap  and  funnel,  is  filled  with  mercurj  and  placed  funnel 
upwards  in  a  mercurj  trough  ;  into  this  tube  about  1  c.n.  of  bromoform 
is  introduced  in  order  that  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  may  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  mercury.  By  means  of  the  funnel  and 
tap,  a  measured  volume  (5  c.c.)  of  the  nitrate  solution,  and,  after  the 
funnel  has  been  washed  with  a  little  water,  8  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  brought  into  the  tube.  Standardised  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  is  then  allowed  to  flow  up  into  the  tube  from  a 
burette  with  a  turned  up  point ;  when  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  near, 
a  further  8  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  by  the  funnel 
and  the  addition  of  the  ferrous  solution  carefully  continued  until  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  of  a  distinct  reddish-brown  tint,  the  volume  of 
ferrous  solution  added  being  read  off.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of 
ferrous  salt  is  confirmed  by  pouring  the  contents  of  the  tube  into 
water  and  adding  potassium  ferricyanide  solution.  Although  it  is 
known  that  1  mol.  of  nitric  acid  oxidises  3  mols.  of  ferrous  salt,  it  is 
best  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  ferrous  solution  by  carrying  out 
a  test  with  a  nitrate  solution  of  known  strength.  The  funnel  tube 
should  not  be  too  long,  or  the  contents  are  liable  to  become  too  cold. 

As  regards  substances  interfering  with  the  process,  coloured  solu- 
tions are  of  course  inadmissible,  as  also  is  the  presence  of  compounds 
giving  a  precipitate  or  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid.  *  Any  carbonates 
in  the  liquid  to  be  tested  should  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
acid.  T.  H.  P. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  very  smaJl  quantities  of 
Nitrous  Acid.  By  Hugo  Erdmann  {Ber,,  1900,  33,  210—215).— 
l-Amino-8-hydroxynaphthalene-4:  6-disulphonic  acid,  which  is  prepared 
from  1  :  3  :5-naphthalenetrisal  phonic  acid  by  nitration,  reduction  and 
treatment  with  soda  (Cfiem,  Ind.^  1898,  523),  gives  in  acid 
solution  a  bright  Bordeaux-red  coloration  with  nitrous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  more  delicate  than  that  given  by  the  other  reagents  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  and  is  employed  in  the 
following  manner :  60  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  tested  are  mixed  with 
5  c.c.  of  an  acidified  solution  of  sodium  sulphanilate  (containing  2  grams 
of  the  sodium  salt  per  litre)  and  about  0*5  gram  of  the  solid  amino- 
naphtholdisulpbonio  arid  added  in  the  form  of  acid  sodium  salt  mixed 
with  sodium  sulphate.  The  coloration  reaches  its  maximum  intensity 
in  about  an  hour  and  may  be  compared  colorimetrically  with  that 
produced  by  a  known  amount  of  a  standard  nitrite  solution. 

A.  H. 

Bstimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  Soluble  in  a  2  per  cent. 
Solution  of  Citric  Acid.  By  Alexander  Hebzfeld  (CJiem,  Cenlr,^ 
1899,  ii,  1139;  from  Zeit.  Ver.  BUben-Zuck,  Ind.,  1899,  862—863).— 
When  basic  slags  are  treated  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid,  a 
notable  amount  of  silicic  acid  dissolves,  and  passes  first  into  the 
phosphomolybdate  and  afterwards  into  the  magnesium  phosphate  pre- 
cipitate. In  one  instance^  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  as  estimated 
in  this  manner  was  found  to  be  3 '6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  truth. 

L.  DE  K. 
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Phosphates  and  the  Hximic  Acid  Process;  by  WilSeliC 
HoFFMEiSTBB  (Londw.  VersuchS'Stat,,  1899,  62,  329—345.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1898>  ii,  538). — In  the  extraction  of  phosphates  by  ammonium 
humate,  the  lime  of  the  calcium  phosphate  is  converted  into  carbonate 
or  humate,  whilst  the  phosphoric  acid  enters  into  combination  with 
ammonia  and  alkalis.  The  solution  takes  place  miost  readily  in  such 
phosphates  as  superphosphate  and  basic  slag. 

Silicic  acid  always  dissolves  along  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  as 
a  rule  the  silica  dissolved  increases  with  the  phosphoric  acid.  The 
presence  of  soluble  silica  increases  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  so  that  more  phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  when  fresh  sand  (con- 
taining soluble  silica)  is  employed  than  with  exhausted  sand.  It  was 
found  that  whilst  150  grams  of  pure  sand  yielded  0*0104  gram  of 
silica  soluble  in  ammonium  humate,  the  addition  of  5  grams  of  sodium 
phosphate  increased  the  amount  of  silica  to  0*0368  gram. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  soils  the  soluble  silica  is  of  im- 
portance in  increasing  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  supply  of  soluble  silica  becomes  periodically 
exhausted. 

Estimations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  soil  were  made  by  the 
humic  acid  method,  and  the  results  compared  with  the  amounts 
dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Biological  Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Skin,  Hairs,  Perspira- 
tion, and  Urine.  By  W.  Soholtz  {Cham,  Centr.,  1899,  ii,  1032—1033  ; 
from  Berl.  Idin,  Woch,j  36,  913—915). — Abba's  process  of  acting  on 
these  substances  with  the  fungus  PenicUlium  brevicomle  and  observing 
the  garlic  odour  given  off  after  some  time  if  arsenic  should  be  present, 
is  much  more  delicate  than  Marsh's  test:  even  1/200 — 1/500  part  of 
a  milligram  may  still  be  detected. 

The  odour  of  urine,  which  interferes  somewhat  with  the  test,  may 
be  removed  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  L.  de  K. 

Stannous  Ohloride  and  Bettendorfs  Test  for  Arsenic.  By  F. 
DiKTZB  {Zeit.  anal,  Cfiem,,  1900,  30,  44 — 45;  from  Fharm,  Zeit,, 
1897,  191). — Stannous  chloride,  to  be  fit  for  use  in  Bettendorfs  test, 
must  be  free  from  ammonium  salts,  sulphates,  iron  and  arsenic,  all  of 
which,  besides  other  impurities,  may  be  present  in  the  commercial  salt. 
When  a  solution  of  1  gram  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*19,  is  boiled  for  several  minutes,  the  solution  must  remain  clear 
and  colourless  for  an  hour.  When  titrated  with  iodine,  it  should  show 
a  purity  of  at  least  98'5  per  cent.  M.  J.  S. 

Bettendorfs  Arsenic  Test.  By  Henrik  Enell  (Zeit,  anal,  Chwn.^ 
1900,  39,  45;  from  Nord.  Farm,  Tidskrifl,,  1896,  No.  12).— Arsenic 
acid  is  much  more  slowly  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  than  is  arsenious 
acid ;  heat  accelerates  the  reaction.  To  detect  traces  of  arsenic,  the 
author  filters  the  liquid  through  a  very  small  filter,  which  is  then 
spread  out  upon  white  paper.  Arsenic  appears  as  a  reddish-brown 
stain.  M.  J.  S. 

Bettendorfs  Arsenic  Test.     By  G.  Fre&ichs  (Zeit,  anal,  Chmn,^ 
900,  30,  45—46  ;  from  Apoth,  Zeit,,   1897,  176).— The  reaction  is 
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capable  of  detecting  0*06  milligram  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid  or  0*013  milligram  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid.  Gutzeit's  test 
is  equally  sensitive.  The  test  cannot  be  absolutely  depended  upon  ; 
traces  of  mercury  may  be  mistaken  for  arsenic.  M.  J.  S. 

Constitation  of  the  Ammonium  Magnesium  Arsenate  of 
Analysis.  By Mabtha  Austin  {Amer.  J,  Soi.,  1900,  [iv],  9, 55—61). — 
A  precipitate  of  ideal  condition  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  faintly 
acid  solution  of  an  arsenate  (not  exceeding  200  c.c.)  magnesia  mixture 
(110  grams  of  crystallised  magnesium  chloride,  and  58  grams  of 
ammonium  chloride  are  dLssolved  in  water  and  diluted  to  2  litres ;  10 
c.c  of  ammonia  are  then  added)  amounting  to  about  30  c.c.  in  excess  of 
that  theoretically  needed.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  filter  by  means  of  the  filtrate,  when  washing  with  about 
25  c.c.  of  faintly  ammoniacal  water  will  be  sufficient  to  free  it  from 
soluble  impurities.  No  arsenic  will  be  found  in  the  filtrate  or  washings. 
If,  however,  the  liquid  contains  excess  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  preci- 
pitate is  obtained  which  is  richer  in  ammonia  and  yields  on  ignition  a 
residue  containing  some  meta-arsenate.  Much  ammonium  chloride  also 
increases  the  solubility  of  the  compound,  although  this  is  again 
lessened  by  excess  of  magnesia  mixture.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Oarbon,  Copper,  and  Manganese  in  Iron 
By  Otto  Hbeting  {ZHL  angew.  Chem.,  1899,  1193— 1194).— A  reply 
to  Murmann  on  the  subject  of  the  estimation  of  carbon,  copper,  and 
manganese  in  pig-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel. 

Heid's  process  is  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  the  carbon. 
The  iron  is  dissolved  in  copper-ammonium  chloride,  the  impure  car. 
bon  is  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter,  and  well  washed  with  hot 
water,  and  then  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  filter  is  transferred  to 
a  Rose's  crucible,  dried  at  120°,  and  weighed;  the  carbon  is  then 
burnt  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  and  is  represented  by  the  loss  in 
weight.  To  estimate  graphite,  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  the  insoluble  matter  treated  as  above.  Murmann's 
statement,  that  the  copper  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  liquid  obtained 
when  dissolving  the  sample  in  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  sulphur,  is  baseless,  as  small  quantities  of  copper 
entirely  dissolve. 

Manganese  is  best  estimated  volumetrically.  L.  db  K. 

Microchemical  Detection  of  Potassium,  Rubidium,  Caesium, 
Indium,  and  Thiosulphates.  By  A  0.  Huysse  {Zeit.  anal,  Chem.^ 
1900,  89,  9 — 11). — Sodium  bismuth  thiosulphate,  prepared  as  fol- 
lows, is  a  highly  sensitive  reagent  for  the  detection  of  potassium, 
ciegium,  and  rubidium.  A  little  basic  bismuth  nitrate  is  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water 
is  added  until  a  thick,  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  then 
dissolved  by  the  addition  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  avoiding  excess. 
Strong  alcohol  is  added  until  a  permanent  turbidity  is  produced, 
and  this  is  cleared  up  by  adding  a  little  water.  The  reagent 
must  be  freshly  prepared.  The  liquid  to  be  tested  must  either  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  on   a  glass  slide,  or  mixed  with  the  same 
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proportion  of  alcohol  as  is  contained  in  the  reagent.  Salts  of 
potassium^  c»sium,  and  rubidium  give  with  this  reagent  oharacter- 
isticy  yellowish-green,  acicular,  monoclinic  crystals.  Salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  produce  a  white  precipitate,  which  cannot  be  confused 
with  the  above,  but  salts  of  ammonium  and  the  other  metals  give  no 
precipitate,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  test.  Visible  crystals  were 
obtained  from  0'002  mg.  of  potassium  nitrate. 

CsBsium  chloride  produces,  in  solutions  of  indium  sulphate  contain 
ing  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  octahedra  of  caesium  indium  alum. 
Ammonium  fluoride  also  produces  octahedral  crystals,  resembling 
those  obtained  from  aluminium  salts.  For  the  employment  of  these 
two  tests,  aluminium,  and,  for  the  latter,  iron,  must  be  absent. 
Mercuric  thiocyanate  is  also  a  sensitive  reagent,  yielding  crystals 
which  differ  somewhat  from  the  zinc  and  cadmium  mercuric  thio- 
cyanates.  Oxalic  acid  and  ammonium  oxalate  are  highly  sensitive 
tests,  producing  crystals  which  resemble  zinc  oxalate,  but  are 
insoluble  in  ammonia.  These  two  reactions  are  only  characteristic 
of  indium  in  the  absence  of  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  copper,  and  iron. 

Minute  quantities  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (0*01  mg.)  can  be  de- 
tected by  adding  thallous  nitrate  in  excess,  when  tabular  and 
cruciform  crystals  are  formed.  Sulphates,  nitrates,  and  acetates 
do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction,  but  haloid  salts  prevent  it. 

M.  J.  S. 

Precipitation  of  Silver  Chloride  by  Dimercurous  Ammonium 
Chloride.  By  F.  Leteur  {Campi.  rend.,  1900, 130,  248— 260).— In  the 
ordinary  method  for  the  detection  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  mercurous 
salts, the  chlorides  of  the  two  metals  are  treated  with  ammonia,  and  if  the 
silver  chloride  is  present  in  relatively  large  quantities,  a  considerable 
amount  is  rendered  soluble.  When  the  mercurous  salt  preponderates, 
a  large  proportion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  silver  chloride  remains 
undissolved,  the  precipitate  of  dimercurous  ammonium  chloride  always 
retaining  a  notable  quantity  of  the  silver  salt ;  under  these  conditions, 
the  insoluble  portion  is  treated  with  aqua  regia,  in  order  to  convert 
the  mercury  compound  into  soluble  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  final 
residue  is  examined  for  silver.  G.  T.  M.' 

Estimation  of  Calcium  by  the  Citrate  Method.  By  Max 
Passon  {Zeit.  cmgew.  Chem.,  1899,  1153 — 1155.  Compare  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  642). — The  process  has  been  slightly  modified.  Instead  of  a 
10  per  cent.,  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid  is  employed.  The 
solution  containing  the  calcium,  and  also  iron,  aluminium,  and  perhaps 
phosphoric  acid,  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  pi*ecipitate 
formed  redissolved  by  means  of  the  citric  acid  solution ;  20  c.c 
more  of  this  are  then  added,  and  after  diluting  with  water,  the  solution 
is  heated  to  boiling  and  precipitated  with  large  excess  of  ammonium 
oxalate. 

Manganese,  if  present  to  any  large  extent,  must  be  previously  re- 
moved. It  has  been  found  that  the  results  are  trustworthy  ;  those 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  iron  and  aluminium  by  the  acetate 
method,  and  then  precipitating  the  calcium  in  the  filtrate,  are  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  L.  db  K, 
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Estimation  of  Thallium  as  the  Acid  and  Normal  Sulphates. 
By  Philip  E.  Browning  {Amer.  J.  Set.,  1900, 9, 137— 138).— Thallium 
may  be  accurately  weighed  as  normal  sulphate,  as  already  suggested 
by  Crookes.  The  solution  containing  thallous  nitrate  or  chloride  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gradually  heated 
to  redness,  until  the  weight  is  constant.  Normal  thallous  sulphate 
is  thus  formed. 

The  author  states  that,  by  drying  at  220 — 240^  to  constant  weight, 
the  acid  sulphate  is  obtained,  which  may  then  be  weighed.  The  results 
are  quite  satisfactory.  L.  di  R. 

Detection  of  Copper.  By  Dioscobidi  Yitali  (Ohem.  Cenir., 
1899,  ii,  990—991 ;  from  BoUrChim.  Farm.,  38,  665— 668).— See  this 
Tol.,  ii,  208. 

Estimation  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  By  Schumachjeb  and  W.  L. 
Jung  {ZeiL  anal,  Chenk,  39,  12—18). — ^A  litre  of  the  urine  is  warmed 
on  the  steam-bath,  with  addition  of  100  c.o.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  15 — 20  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  in  a  flask  with 
inverted  condenser.  When  the  mixture,  which  at  first  is  deep  red, 
has  become  pale  coloured,  it  is  left  for  12  hours  in  the  cold  to  complete 
as  far  as  possible  the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  by  the  nascent 
chlorine.  It  is  then  warmed  to  expel  most  of  the  chlorine,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  about  100  c.c.  of  strong,  clear,  stannous  chloride  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  is  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter,  which  is  then 
transferred  to  a  small  flask  and  warmed  with  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion. Potassium  chlorate  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  again  added, 
by  which  means  the  last  traces  of  organic  matter  are  destroyed  and  the 
mercury  again  dissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  again  reduced 
with  stannous  chloride.  The  mercury  is  now  collected  on  a  filter  of 
gilt  asbestos  mixed  with  small  granules  of  gold.  The  gilt  asbestos  is 
prepared  by  steeping  purified  asbestos  in  a  strong  solution  of  gold 
chloride,  and  reducing  by  heating  for  15  minutes  in  pure  hydrogen ; 
it  is  then  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  hot  water,  and 
dried.  Such  a  filter  arrests  every  trace  of  mercury.  The  fiker  is 
then  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  alcohol^  and  ether,  and 
dried  in  a  current  of  dry  air  until  its  weight  is  constant.  It  is  then 
heated  strongly  enough  to  expel  the  mercury  from  the  gold  amalgam 
and  again  weighed.  Test  analyses  in  which  2*5  and  4*4  mg.  of  mercury 
(in  the  form  of  mercuric  chloride)  weie  added  respectively  to  a  litre  of 
urine,  gave  fairly  close  results,  but  when  less  than  1  mg.  is  present 
the  results  are  only  approximate.  M.  J.  S. 

New  Method  of  Estimating  Aluminium.  By  Alfbrd  Stock 
(Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  175-178,  and  Ber.,  1900,  33,  548—553).— 
When  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  is  treated 
withexcessof  a  solution  containing  potassium  iodide  (5  mols.)  and  potass- 
ium iodate(l  moL),  iodine  is  liberated,  and  aluminium  hydroxide  is  pre- 
cipitated in  accordance  with  the  following  equation  :  Alj(S04)8  +  5KI  -|- 
KIOj  +  3H,0  =  2AJ(OH)3  +  3K^^  +  3Ij.  The  free  iodine  is  removed 
by  adding  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  the 
hydroxide  being  thus  obtained  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  readily 
filtered   and  washed.      The  precipitation  is  complete,  and    unless 
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a  large  excess  of  sulphate  is  present  in  the  original  solution,  the 
product  is  free  from  sulphur.  When  phosphoric  acid  is  present, 
the  precipitate,  after  ignition,  has  the  composition  2Al203,P205. 
If  the  mixture  is  heated  for  one  hour,  and  if  sufficient  poi^sium 
iodide  is  added  to  redissolve  the  liherated  iodine,  the  use  of  thiosul- 
phate  may  be  avoided  and  the  aluminium  hydroxide  thus  produced  is 
even  more  amenable  to  subsequent  treatment,  but  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  attending  the  filtration  of  a  hot  solution  of  iodine  the  author 
recommends  the  first  method.  G.  T.  M. 

Estimation  of  Titanic  Aoid  in  Iron  Ore.  By  Jas.  Bbakbs 
{J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.  1899,  18,  1097).~One  gram  of  the  ore  is  dissoWed 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  and  filtered;  the  un- 
dissolved matter  is  fused  with  potassium-sodium  carbonate,  the  fused 
mass  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  united  with  the  main  solution. 
After  nearly  neutralising  with  ammonia,  50  c.c.  of  sulphurous  acid 
are  added,  and  when  the  liquid  has  become  colourless  it  is  boiled  for 
30  minutes,  the  volume  being  kept  constant  with  sulphurous  acid. 
This  causes  a  precipitate  of  titanic  oxide,  which  is  then  collected  and 
washed  with  hot  water.  After  burning  it  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
it  is  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  c.c.  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  are  added,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  expel  any 
silica,  and  then  strongly  ignited ;  the  titanium  is  then  weighed  as 
dioxide.  L.  de  K. 

Quantitative  deparation  of  Tin,  Antimony  and  Arsenic. 
By  Richard  Marburg  {ZeiL  anal.  CJum,,  1900,  30,  47— 56).— The 
author  reproduces  Dancer's  paper  on  this  subject  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii, 
311)  with  remarks  on  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  Ke  confirms 
the  exactness  and  convenience  of  the  lime  method  for  separating  tin 
from  antimony,  but  regards  the  separation  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
in  the  filtrate  as  less  exact,  and  prefers  to  operate  as  follows. 
The  antimony  and  arsenic  are  precipitated  as  sulphides,  which 
after  washing  are  digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  The  solution  is  saturated  with  chlorine  and  the  two 
metals  then  separated  by  Bunsen's  method  {Annalen,  1878,  1^  317). 
In  this  separation  the  presence  of  too  -much  hydrochloric  acid  must 
be  avoided.  The  antimony  pentasulphide  must  be  converted  into 
trisulphide  by  prolonged  heating  at  230°  in  Paul's  apparatus  (Abstr,, 
1893,  ii,  90),  but  it  is  better  to  convert  it  into  tetroxide.  Sulphides 
of  the  three  metals,  when  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  an 
acid  solution,  are  very  slowly  attacked  by  lime-water ;  it  is  preferable 
to  redissolve  them  in  colourless  potassium  sulphide  and  reprecipitate 
by  an  aoid  in  the  cold.  M.  J.  S. 

Simplification  of  the  Phenylhydrazine  Test  for  Sugar. 
By  Albert  Neuman  {Ch&m.  Cenir.,  1899,  ii,  1033;  from  Arch,  Anat. 
Fhya,  Physiol.  Abt.,  1899,  Suppl.,  649— 552).— 5  c.c.  of  the  liquid 
to  be  tested,  for  example,  diabetic  urine,  are  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of 
acetic  acid  previously  saturated  with  sodium  acetate,  2  drops  of 
phenylhydrazine  added,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  to  3  c.c.  When 
cold,  characteristic  crystals  of  the  osazone  will  be  noticed  if  sugar 
is  present.  L.  de  K. 
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Bstimation  of  Suorose  in  Oondensed  Milk.  67  Leo 
QbOnhut  and  Sbvbiun  H.  R.  Riibeb  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.y  1900,  39, 
19 — 36). — For  the  estimation  of  two  sugars  occurring  together,  three 
methods  are  possible;  (1)  Estimation  of  the  reducing  power  before 
and  after  inversion  ;  (2)  estimation  of  the  optical  rotation  before  and 
after  inversion  ;  (3)  estimation  of  reducing  power  and  rotation  without 
inversion.  The  authors  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  three  methods 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  sucrose  in  condensed  milk  in  the 
ptesence  of  the  lactose,  and  find  the  first  and  third  methods  wholly 
inapplicable.  The  second  method,  with  certain  precautions,  gives 
satisfactory  results.  The  solution  must  be  prepared  by  treating  the 
condensed  milk  with  boiling  water  and  cooling  the  solution  to  exclude 
the  influence  of  multirotation.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  for 
the  inversion.  If  used  according  to  the  so-called  Zollvorschrift  {Zeit, 
anal.Chem,^  ^,),  it  is  found  to  have  no  influence  on  the  rotatory  power 
of  any  of  the  constituents  of  normal  milk.  Both  the  optical  observa- 
tions must  be  made  at  exactly  the  same  temperature ;  20°  is  preferred. 
Lead  acetate,  avoiding  a  large  excess,  may  be  employed  for  precipitating 
the  casein,  kc,,  but  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  must  not  be 
neglected.  The  adoption  of  Scheibler's  method  of  two  different  dilu- 
tions overcomes  this  difliculty.  Thus,  if  R  is  the  rotation  when  the 
total  volume  is  F,  and  r  when  the  volume  is  Vf  the  equation 
V-x/v-^x^B/r  gives  a;,  the  volume  of  the  precipitate,  and,  by  sub- 
traction, the  real  volume  of  the  solution.  The  conventional  method  of 
multiplying  by  the  empirical  factor  0*962  gives  accurate  results 
with  only  one  particular  mixture.  The  Clerget  formula  employed  by 
Herzfeld,  Z=100(P- J)/131-84-006  J  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Z-*- J/1 -3266.  M.  J.  S. 

Source  of  Error  in  the  Detection  of  Sugar  in  Urine  by 
means  of  Fehling's  Solution.  By  J.  Eubt  {Bull,  Soc.  Chim,, 
1900,  ^iii],  23,  41 — 44). — Certain  specimens  of  urine,  which  are  shown 
by  their  density  and  by  polarimetrio  observations  to  contain  notable 
quantities  of  sugar,  decolorise  Fehling's  solution  when  boiled  there- 
with, but  yield  no  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  When  left  to  cool, 
tha  upper  layers  of  the  liquid  assume  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a 
brown  precipitate  is  gradually  deposited  ;  this,  however,  does  not  take 
place  when  the  liquid  is  cooled  out  of  contact  with  air,  nor  when  the 
liquid,  thus  cooled,  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air.  The  reaction  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  combination  of  creatinine  and  similar  bases 
with  cuprous  oxide  to  form  soluble  compounds,  which  subsequently 
undergo  oxidation  with  the  precipitation  of  cupric  oxide  or  a  compound 
thereof  with  the  base.  The  substances  thus  interfering  with  the  de- 
tection of  sugar  in  urine  may  be  removed  by  precipitation  with  mer- 
cury, but  not  with  lead  salts.  N.  L. 

Caramel  Substances.  II.  Estimation  of  Carcunel  in  Aqueous 
Solutions  by  means  of  the  Spectroscope.  By  F.  Stollb  {Chem. 
Cenlr.,  1899,  ii,  1099;  from  Zeit.  Ver.  EUbenzuek.'Ind,,  1899, 
839 — 841). — ^The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  caramel  by 
meansof  the  spectroscope  is  based  on  the  property  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  this  substance  of  partially  absorbing  the  rays  of  the  blue  end  of 
the  tpectmm.  Caramel  is  insoluble  in  absolute  ethyl  alcohol,  but  easily 
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soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  hence  it  may  be  readily  separated  from 
solutions  which  contain  other  active  substances.  The  results  obtained 
are  accurate  within  005  per  cent.  E.  W.  W. 

Estimation  of  Oellulose  in  Faeces.  By  Konbad  Mann  {Chem. 
Centr,,  1899,  ii,  1139;  from  Arch,  Hyg.,  36,  158— 165). —The  pro- 
cess recommended  by  Weender,  does  not  yield  a  pure  cellulose,  as  this 
still  retains  nitrogenous  matters,  notably  elastin.  L.  dk  K. 

Konig's  Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Orude  Fibre  firee 
ftom  Pentosan.  By  Oscar  Kbllneb,  Fr.  Herino  and  0.  Zahn 
{fihem.  Centr,,  1899,  ii,  1033—1034;  from  Zeit.  Untera.  Nahr.'G€' 
nu88m,y  2,  784 — 786). — Konig's  glycerol  process  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
68)  is  recommended  as  being  a  notable  improyement  in  fodder  analysis. 

L.  DiK. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Formic,  Acetic,  Propionic, 
and  Butyric  Acids.  By  J.  ScuOtz  {Zeit.  anal,  Chem.,  1900,  39, 
17 — 18). — The  author  is  unable  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Haberland's 
method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  531)  on  the  ground  that  formic,  acetic,  and 
butyric  acids  when  evaporated  with  excess  of  zinc  oxide  are  not  com- 
pletely converted  into  their  zinc  salts,' but  partially  volatilise.  The  loss 
increases  with  increase  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid ;  in  one  expe- 
riment with  butyric  acid,  it  amounted  to  82  per  cent.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  lead  oxide.  M.  J.  S. 

Determination  of  the  Solidifying  Point  of  Fatty  Adds. 
By  I.  Freundlich  {Ch&m.  Zeit.,  1899,  23,  1014).— This  is  a  slight 
modification  of  the  Dalican  process,  consisting  in  stirring  with  a 
delicate  thermometer  and  noticing  the  sudden  rise  of  the  mercury. 
It  is  now  recommended  not  to  commence  the  final  stirring  until  the 
solidifyiug  point  is  almost  reached.  L.  .de  K. 

Estimation  of  Unsaturated  Fatty  Acids  in  Fish  Oils.  By 
Henbik  Bull  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1899,  23,  1043— 1044).— 7  grams  of  the 
sample  are  saponified  by  boiling  with  25  c.c.  of  solution  of  sodium 
ethoxide  made  by  dissolving  23  grams  of  metallic  sodium  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  diluting  to  a  litre ;  the  flask  containing  the  mixture  is 
attached  to  a  reflux  condenser.  When  cold,  144*2  c.c.  of  anhydrous 
ether  are  added,  the  flask  stoppered,  and  frequently  shaken  for  some 
hours,  when  the  solution  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter,  precautions 
being  taken  to  minimise  loss  by  evaporation.  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
( =  4  grams  of  sample)  are  now  shaken  thrice  in  succession  with  20  c.c. 
of  water  containing  a  little  sodium  hydroxide ;  this  treatment  removes 
the  sodium  salts  of  the  saturated  fatty  acids,  whilst  the  unsaturated 
compounds  remain  in  the  ethereal  liquid.  The  acids  may  then  be 
recovered  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  table  is  given  of  the  analytical  data  of  a  large  number  of  marine 
and  fish-oils.  L.  de  K. 

[Estimation  of  Oalcium  Malate  in  Orude  Tartar.]  By 
Charles  Obdonneau  {BuLL  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  14— 16).— 2 
grams  of  the  finely  powdered  tartar  are  boiled  with  100  c.c.  of  water. 
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and  the  liquid  filtered,  evaporated  to  about  20  ac,  mixed  with  2  c.c 
of  acetic  acid,  agitated,  and  left  to  cool.  The  precipitated  calcium 
tartrate  is  separated  by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  con- 
centrated to  about  10  c.c,  mixed  with  75  c.c.  of  93  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  the  calcium  malate  thus  precipitated  collected,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  dried  at  100^.  The  small  quantity  of  calcium  tartrate 
still  mixed  with  the  malate  may  be  estimated  by  washing  the  precipi- 
tate with  water  and  again  drying  at  100^.  This  process,  which  is 
based  on  the  properties  of  calcium  tartromalate,  may  be  used  for  the 
estimation  of  malic  acid  in  green  grapes,  but  is  not  applicable  to 
wines,  which  contain  gummy  substances  precipitated  by  alcohol  along 
with  the  calcium  malate.  N.  L. 

EstizDation  of  Urio  Acid  based  on  Precipitation  as  Am- 
monium Urate.  By  Emil  WOrneb  {Zeit.  phyHoL  Chem.,  1900,  29, 
70 — 77). — ^The  process  recommended  is  a  modification  of  Hopkins' 
method.  The  urine  is  treated  with  ammonium  chloride,  the  pre- 
cipitated  ammonium  urate  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  then  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the 
precipitate  by  Rjeldahl's  method.  Edmund's  statement  (Abstr., 
1895,  ii,  237),  that  ammonium  sulphate  is  a  less  ready  precipitant  of  the 
urate  than  the  chloride,  is  confirmed,  in  spite  of  what  Folin  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  196)  says  to  the  contrary.  The  readiness  with  which  the  pre- 
cipitation occturs  with  ammonium  sulphate  increases,  however,  with 
rise  of  temperature.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Inner  Saponification  Number.  By  Wilhiclm  Fahbion 
{Zeit.  cmgew.  Ckem.y  1899,  1221). — ^The  "inner  saponification 
number  "  is  the  figure  showing  the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  required  to  neatralise  the  non-volatile  and  non-oxidised 
fatty  acids  from  1  gram  of  fat.  The  author  regards  Lewkowitsch's 
objection  to  this  name  and  his  proposal  to  call  it  the  "  saturation 
number"  as  unwarranted.  L.  de  K. 

Constancy  in  the  Oomposition  of  Oow'sMilk  and  Detection 
of  its  Adulterations.  By  H.  Timpb  {Ckem,  Zeit,  1899,  23, 
1040 — 1043).^— From  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  analyses,  the 
author  concludes  that  in  genuine  milk  the  relation  between  the 
proteids  and  the  fat  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  P»2-h0'35  F. 

If  the  proteids  found  by  actual  experiment  do  not  reasonably 
agree  with  those  obtained  by  calculation,  the  milk  is  either  skimmed, 
watered,  or  affected  both  ways.  Formulas  are  given  to  facilitate 
calculation.  The  question  of  wateriog  may  also  be  decided  from  the 
percentage  of  milk-sugar  found ;  in  fact,  the  process  requires  a  com- 
plete and  careful  analysis.  L.  db  K. 

Effect  of  Milk  Preservatives  on  Milk  Fat.  By  Bernhabd 
ScBULZB  (Bied,  Centr.,  1899,  25,  858 ;  from  Ber.  Agri,  Versuchs-SttU. 
BredaUf  1896). — SmaU  amounts  of  potassium  chromate  (0*1 — 0*2  per 
oent.)hadno  essential  effect  on  the  amount  of  milk-fat  in  14  days.  With 
more  than  0*5  per  cent,  of  chromate  there  was,  however,  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  percentage   of  fat.     Milk  which  is,   perhaps,   not 
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examiaed  for  a  considerable  time  should  therefore  not  be  treated  with 
uncontrolled  quantities  of  cbromate.  Salicylic  acid  seems  to  be  the 
best  preservative.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Fatty  Matter  in  Butter  by  Gerber's  Process. 
By  J.  Werdee  (CAew.  ZeiL,  1899,  23,  1028).— Gerber's  acid-butyro- 
metric  process  gives  unsatisfactory  results,  as  a  well-defined  layer  of 
liquid  fat  is  rarely  obtained,  but  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  method, 
satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained. 

1  gram  of  the  sample  of  butter  is  treated  in  the  "Gerber 
butyrometer "  (old  pattern)  with  18  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1  '5  and  1  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  1  '094  ; 
the  percentage  of  fat  so  found  practically  agrees  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Soxhlet's  process.  L.  de  E. 

Bechi  and  Halphen's  Colour  Reactions  for  the  Identiflcation 
of  Ootton-seed  Oil.  By  P.  N.  Raikow  and  N.  Tschebweniwakow 
{Chem.  Zeit.y  1899,  23,  1025— 1028).— The  authors,  after  a  lengthy 
investigation,  conclude  that  the  Bechi  silver  test  is  quite  satisfactory 
if  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Italian  Scientific  Com- 
mittee (in  which  a  solution  of  colza  oil  in  amyl  alcohol  is  used). 

The  Halphen  test,  in  its  original  form  (heating  the  sample  with 
sulphur,  carbon  disulphide,  and  amyl  alcohol),  is  also  an  excellent  test 
for  the  presence  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  and  similar  oils. 

L.  m  E. 

Macassar  Oil.  By  J.  J.  A.  Wus  (Zeit,  physikcU.  Chem.,  1899,  31, 
255 — 257). — The  author  has  determined  a  number  of  physical  and 
chemical  constants  for  this  oil,  and  gives  a  table  comparing  his  values 
with  those  of  other  observers.  J.  C.  P. 

Detection  of  Phytoeterol  and  Cholesterol  in  Fats.  Bj 
Hans  Kreis  and  Ebnst  Rudin  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1899,  23,  986).— The 
process  recommended  by  Kreis  and  Wolf  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  343)  not 
being  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  has  now  been  modified  by  the 
authors  as  follows  :  50  grams  of  the  fat  are  saponified,  as  usual,  with 
125  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol  and  25  c.c.  of  40  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic 
potash.  When  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  the  soap  is  dissolved  in 
500  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by  adding  120  c.c.  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  When  cold,  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  cotton  cloth,  and  the  lime-soap  pressed  dry, 
powdered,  and  covered  in  a  closed  flask  with  100  c.c  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether.  After  an  hour,  the  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  another  50  c.c.  of  the  ethereal 
mixture;  the  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  3  c.c.  of  the  aqueous 
potash  and  20  grams  of  quartz-sand,  and  evaporated  to  complete 
dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  ether  in 
a  Soxhlet's  apparatus,  the  solvent  evaporated,  and  the  phytosterol, 
or  cholesterol,  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  L.  di  K.^f^ 
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Rotatory  Power  of  Active  Valeric  Acid.  By  Philippe  A. 
GuYB  and  Emily  Aston  {Gompi.  rend.,  1900,  130,  685—588).— The 
authors  have  determined  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  active  valeric 
acid  at  various  temperatures,  with  the  following  results  : 

Ist  specimen:  [a]D  +11-27  at  IT,  +1084  at  59-5°,  +9-0  at 
188^  (vapourised). 

2nd  specimen:  [a]D  +907  at  16°,  +7*54  at  99°,  +7*3  at  188° 
(vapourised). 

In  dilute  aqueous  solution,  the  acid  may  be  regarded  as  existing  in 
the  form  of  simple  molecules;  in  a  1*2  per  cent,  solution,  [ajo  +14*4 
at  18°,  and  in  a  3*9  per  cent,  solution,  [a]D  +14-6  at  18°,  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  acid  being  +12*02  at  15°  When  dis- 
solved in  ethylene  dibromide,  the  acid  is  most  probably  polymerised  ; 
in  a  1-27  per  cent,  solution,  [a ]p  +7*8,  in  a  2*1  per  cent,  solution, 
[o]d  9'66,  in  an  11*91  per  cent,  solution,  [ajo  +10*12,  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  acid  being  +  11 '27. at  the  same  tempera- 
ture (18°). 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  active 
valeric  acid  is  not  abnormal,  and  the  difference  between  the  acid  and 
the  alcohol  in  this  respect  is  doubtless  due  to  the  relatively  much 
smaller  effect  of  temperature  in  dissociating  the  acid  into  simple 
molecules.  It  is  evident  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  acid  is 
partially  polymerised.  C.  H.  B. 

Silver  Qerm  or  Subhaloid  Theory.  By  Bichabd  Abegg  (Chem. 
GerUr.,  1900,  i,  439—440;  from  Arch.  wias.  FhoL,  1,  268— 272).— An 
answer  to  Mercator's  objections  (Arch.wias,  Ffu)t.,l,  199)  to  the  silver 
germ  theory  of  the  latent  photographic  image  {ibid,,  15).  Eder's 
observation  {Phot.  Korre^p.,  1899,  233,  276),  that  collodion  plates, 
even  after  treating  with  a  very  strong  nitric  acid  sensitising  bath, 
still  exhibit  a  faint  image  on  development,  shows  that  a  portion 
of  the  latent  image  is  destroyed  by  the  acid,  and  must  therefore  be 
due  to  silver  germs.  It  is  still  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  layer 
of  acid  adhering  to  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  silver 
germs  of  the  latent  image,  or  whether  the  image  obtained  is  not  due 
to  unattacked  germs.  E.  W.  W. 

The  Nature  of  the  Latent  Image  and  the  so-oalled  Eder 
Test.  By  Robeet  Luther  {Ckem.  Gentr.,  1900,  i,  440;  from  Arch, 
wiss.  Phot;  1,  272 — 274). — When  silver  powder  is  repeatedly  shaken 
with  fresh  quantities  of  chlorine  water,  each  portion  of  which  contains 
1/lOth  the  amount  of  the  chlorine  required  to  convert  the  silver  into 
chloride,  the  oxidation  potential  of  the  residual  chlorine  remains  con- 
stant until  just  50  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine  equivalent  to  the  silver  is 
combined,  whilst  after  this  point  the  oxidation  potential  increases 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  converted  into  chloride.  Silver 
and  bromine  give  similar  results,  hence  the  subhaloids,  Ag^Ol  and 
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AgjBr,  exist,  and  their  formation  marks  a  distinct  phase  in  the 
action  of  the  halogen  on  the  metal.  The  oxidation  potentials  for  the 
conversion  of  the  subchloride  and  subbromide  into  the  ordinary  haloids 
are  1*15  and  1*45  respectively.  When  the  latent  image  of  a  silver 
bromide  plate  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate  con- 
taining hydrogen  bromide  sufficient  to  give  an  oxidation  potential  of 
1*1,  the  latent  image  is  not  attacked,  but  it  is  completely  destroyed 
by  a  solution  of  oxidation  potential  1*2.  The  oxidation  potential 
of  the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  light  must  therefore  be  about 
1*15,  or  identical  with  that  of  silver  subbromide.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  the  case  of  silver  chloride  plates,  hence,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  gelatin,  the  latent  image  consists  of  subhaloids.  When 
silver  is  placed  on  a  dry  plate  without  pressure,  Eder's  test  fails,  and 
no  image  is  formed  on  development,  but  if  silver  powder,  quartz,  and 
silver  subbromide  are  rubbed  into  a  silver  bromide  gelatin  plate,  the 
plate,  when  developed,  shows  no  change  below  the  quartz,  but  is 
black  below  the  silver,  and  is  found  to  be  still  more  strongly  affected 
under  the  bromide.  E.  W.  W. 

Electric  Charge  of  the  Deviable  Rays  of  Radium.  By  P. 
Curie  and  Sklodowska  Curie  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  647—650). 
— Those  rays  emitted  by  radium  which  are  deviated  by  a  magnetic 
field  are  charged  with  negative  electricity,  -but  to  a  less  degree  than 
cathode  rays.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  radiation  of 
vadium  is  due  to  the  emission  of  particles  of  electrified  matter.  ROntgen 
rays  are  extremely  feebly,  if  at  all,  charged.  N.  L. 

[Validity  of  Maxwell's  Equations.]  By  P.  S.  Wedell- 
Wedellsborg  {Zeit,  phyaikal.  Chem,,  1899,  29,  494)  and  Anton 
ScHEYE  {ibid.,  1900,  2£^  145 — 149). — A.  continuation  of  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  validity  of  Maxwell's  equations  (see  Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  61,  419.)  L.  M.  J. 

Inversion  of  Hepta-  and  Heza-hydrates  of  Zinc  Sulphate  in 
the  Clark  Cell.  By  H.  T,  Barnes  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1900,  4, 
1 — 20). — The  paper  contains  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  Callendar  on  the 
change  of  £.M.F.  of  the  Clark  cell  at  a  temperature  about  39°.  The 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  was  determined  at  various  temperatures  above  30° 
by  comparison  with  another  maintained  at  15°;  the  experimental 
details  are  explained,  and  curves  and  tables  are  given  showing  the 
difference  between  the  E.M.F.  found  and  that  calculated  from  the 
temperature  coefficient  between  15°  and  30°.  It  is  seen  that,  with 
ascending  temperatures,  the  change  took  place  at  about  42°,  and  with 
descending  temperatures  at  about  30°,  the  curves  for  the  two  branches 
cutting  a  little  below  39°.  The  variations  of  E.M.F.  with  temperature 
between  0°  and  30°  in  millivolts  are  given  by  the  expression  £t "  ^u^ 
-  1  -200  (<  - 15)  -  0-0062  {t  -  15)2,  ^nd  expressions  for  the  two  branches 
above  30°  are  given,  the  actual  transition  point  being  at  38*78°.  The 
inversion  point,  as  determined  by  solability  experiments,  is  39*95°, 
but  in  the  Clark  cell  this  temperature  must  necessarily  be  lowered  by 
the  presence  of  the  mercurous  sulphate.     The  author  also  considers 
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that  secondary  change,  due  to  decomposition  of  mercurous  sulphate, 
takes  place  above  35°,  as  by  maintaining  a  cell  at  46°  a  further 
change  in  the  E.M.F.  was  found  to  occur  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  276). 

L.  M.  J. 

Potential  of  the  Iodine  Electrode.  By  Fbibdrich  W.  EOsteb 
and  F.  Cbotooino  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,y  1900,  23,  8.7— 88).— The  poten- 
tial differences  between  a  platinum  electrode  and  various  solutions  of 
potassium  iodide  saturated  with  iodine  have  been  determined.  Solu- 
tions have  also  been  used  containing  different  quantities  of  iodine  in 
a  l/8th  normal  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The  results  are  analogous 
to  those  obtained  with  metal  electrodes.  J.  C  P. 

Potential  of  Silver  in  Solutions  of  its  Mixed  Halogen  Salts. 
By  Fbiedbich  W.  KOsteb  and  A.  Thibl  {ZeiL  anorg.  Ghem.,  1900,  23, 
25 — 27). — A  preliminary  note  of  work  arising  out  of  a  previous  re- 
search (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  205).  The  potential  between  a  silver  electrode 
and  a  normal  mixed  solution  of  potassium  chloride  and  bromide,  the 
latter  being  in  equilibrium  with  a  mixed  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
and  bromide,  changes  gradually  from  -0*61  volt  when  there  is  no 
silver  bromide  in  the  precipitate  and  no  potassium  bromide  in  the 
solution,  to  —0*36  volt  when  there  is  no  silver  chloride  in  the 
precipitate  and  no  potassium  chloride  in  the  solution.  J.  C.  P. 

Three  Additions  to  the  Kohlrausch-Ostwald  Conductivity 
Method.  By  J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900, 
22,  1 — 5,  26 — 28). — Owing  to  magnetisation  of  the  spring  of  the 
contact  breaker,  the  interrupter  deteriorates,  and  the  clear  note  of 
the  telephone  is  lost.  The  author  describes  a  form  of  contact  breaker 
in  which  this  is  avoided,  the  wire  conveying  the  current  being  attracted 
by  an  electro-magnet  excited  by  a  separate  strong  current,  this  attrac- 
tion of  the  wire  causing  the  interruption  of  the  current.  Besistances 
equal  to  4,  9,  or  19  times  that  of  the  metre  bridge  are  so  arranged 
that  no  readings  may  be  necessary  near  the  end  of  the  bridge ;  and  a 
double  contact  key  is  described,  by  which  two  points,  about  a  centimetre 
apart,  are  readily  obtained,  for  which  the  sound  intensity  is  equal,  the 
mid-point  giving  the  zero.  L.  M.  J. 

Influence  of  Tmnperature  on  the  Electrical  Conductivity  of 
Dilute  Amalgams,  and  the  Solubility  of  Metals  in  Mercury. 
By  Absalon  Labsen  (Ann.  Fhya.,  1900,  [iv],  1,  123— 131).— The 
relative  conductivity  Lt  of  liqaid  amalgams  of  lead,  zinc,  cadmium, 
tin,  and  bismuth,  that  is,  the  conductivity  compared  with  that  of 
•mercury  at  the  same  temperature,  increases  proportionally  with  the 
temperature,  the  absolute  increase  depending  on  the  concentration  of 
the  particular  amalgam;  if  Zt»l+8e,  then  8t='S2o[l+a(£-20)],  the 
coefficient  a  varying  from  0*0004  for  cadmium  and  zin^  amalgams  to 
0*002  for  bismuth  amalgams.  It  appears  that  in  dilu|;e  liquid  amal- 
gams the  dissolved  metal  is  dissociated,  and  that  the  degree  of  dis- 
sociation increases  both  with  falling  concentration  and  with  rising 
temperature. 

The  onrve  connecting  relative  conductivity  and  concentration  of  the 
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amalgam  shows  a  break  where  the  limit  of  solubility  is  reached.  The 
relative  conductivity,  and  therefore  the  concentration,  of  amalgams 
saturated  at  various  temperatures  increases  nearly  proportionally  with 
the  temperature.  J.  0.  P. 

Stannio  Chloride  in  Aqueous  Solution.  By  Wl.  von  Kowalsw- 
SKY  (Zeit.  anorg.  Ghem.,  1900,  23,  1—24).— The  hydrolysis  of  stannic 
chloride  solutions,  according  to  the  equation  SnCl^  +  411^0  ^  Sn(OH)^  + 
4HCly  has  been  traced  by  determinations  of  their  conductivity,  which 
increases  as  time  goes  on.  A  point  of  equilibrium  is  ultimately  reached 
before  hydrolysis  is  complete,  and  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  temperature 
on  the  equilibrium  is  to  diminish  the  extent  of  hydrolysis  :  the  equi- 
librium in  question  can  further  be  reached  from  both  sides.     Excess 

of  Cl-ions  hinders  the  hydrolysis,  and  the  conductivity  of  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  stannic  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  less  than  that  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  alone,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  formation 
of  a  complex  salt.  Investigation  of  the  freezing  points  of  the  solutions, 
and  their  influence  on  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  non-electrolytes  present  interfere  considerably  with 
the  dissociation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  has  been  unable 
to  determine  definitely  the  concentrations  of  the  various  molecules 
present  in  solution  at  the  point  of  equilibrium. 

When  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  and  the  mixed  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  the 
specific  conductivity  is  found  to  increase  to  a  certain  point  with  the 
dilution.  J.  C.  P. 

Eleotrochemical  Properties  of  Silver  Fluoride  €uid  of 
Fluorine.  By  Bighabd  Abegg  and  Cl.  Immebwahb  {Zeit,  pkysikod, 
Chem^t  1900,  32,  142 — 144). — The  conductivity  of  solutions  of  silver 
fluoride  at  dilutions  of  from  about  N/1  to  Nl200  was  determined,  and 
from  the  values  the  dissociation  was  calculated ;  at  the  higher  con- 
centrations, this  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  silver  nitrate.  In 
the  more  dilute  solutions,  high  values  for  the  conductivity  indicate 
partial  hydrolysis  of  the  salt.  The  decomposition  tension  of  fluorine 
exceeds  that  of  chlorine  by  about  0-45  volt,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
an  approximately  equal  difference  separates  the  other  halogens.  An 
increase  of  solubility  of  silver  oxide  is  occasioned  by  addition  of  silver 
fluoride,  this  being  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions. 

L.  M.  J. 

Blectrochemic€d  Equivalent  of  Copper  and  Silver.  By 
Thbodobi  W.  Bichabds,  Edwabd  Collins,  and  Geobge  W.  Hjimbod 
(ZeU.  j)hy»ikal.  Cliem.,  1900,  32,  321— 347).^An  examination  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  copper  voltameter  leads  in  general  to  results 
agreeing  with  those  of  Foerster  and  Seidel  (compare  Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  241 1  1898,  ii,  10).  Copper  plates  become  lighter  in  acidified  copper 
sulphate  solutions,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the  copper  and  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  cuprous  sulphate :  this  action  increases  as 
the  temperature  rises.  Copper  plates  in  neutral  copper  sulphate 
solutions  become  heavier  by  the  deposition  of  cuprous  oxide,  formed 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  cuprous  sulphate.     With  regard  to  the  copper 
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▼oltameter,  the  authors  point  out  that  (1)  the  Bolution  must  be  as  cold 
as  possible;  (2)  the  solution  must  be  acid  to  prevent  hydrolysis; 
(3)  the  solution  must  be  as  dilute  as  possible,  whilst  the  liberation  of 
hydrogen  is  avoided  ;  (4)  air  must  be  carefully  excluded.  Foerster  and 
Seidel's  plan  of  saturating  the  solution  from  the  beginning  with 
cuprous  ions  is  criticised  as  giving  too  heavy  a  deposit  of  copper  :  this 
view  is  borne  out  by  experiment.  Comparison  of  the  copper  deficit  in 
the  copper  voltameter  with  the  current  density  at  the  cathode  shows : 
(1)  that  a  high  current  density  gives  far  too  low  a  deposit  of  copper, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  separation  of  hydrogen ;  (2)  that  the  loss  of 
copper  due  to  solution  in  the  copper  sulphate  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  the  electrode  surface.  By  taking  then  the 
actual  weight  of  copper  deposited  in  any  given  case,  and  extrapolating 
to  the  electrode  surface  zero,  a  value  is  obtained  which  will  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  amount  of  electricity  that  has  passed  through 
the  cell.  A  series  of  experiments,  treated  in  this  way  and  based  on 
a  comparison  of  the  copper  voltameter  with  the  ordinary  silver  volta- 
meter, gave  the  mean  value  63*563  for  the  atomic  weight  of  copper, 
distinctly  less  than  the  value  63*604,  obtained  by  purely  chemical 
methods. 

As  regards  the  silver  voltameter,  it  appears  from  the  work  of 
numerous  observers  that  some  substance,  connected  with  or  proceeding 
from,  the  anode,  causes  too  large  a  deposit  of  silver  at  the  cathode. 
Experiment  having  shown  that  the  cathode  deposit  was  not  con- 
taminated by  mother  liquor,  the  authors  adopted  the  device  of  in- 
serting a  porous  cell  between  the  anode  and  the  cathode.  This 
arrangement  of  the  silver  voltameter  gives,  under  similar  conditions, 
a  smaller  deposit  of  silver  than  any  other  of  the  forms  used.  The 
quantity  of  silver  deposit  is  less  affected  by  change  of  temperature  in 
this  porous  cell  form  of  the  voltameter  than  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  form, 
and  the  authors  consider  their  results  the  more  correct.  When  the 
necessary  correction  is  made  on  the  ordinary  silver  voltameter,  the 
atomic  weight  of  copper,  deduced  from  the  experiments  described 
above,  now  lies  between  63'598  and  63'615.  The  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  silver  is  corrected  to  0*0011172  gram  per  amp.  sec.,  and 
that  of  copper  to  0*0003292  gram  per  amp.  sec.  J.  0.  P. 

EUectrochemical  Equivalent  of  Carbon.  By  H.  C.  Peasb  {J. 
Phyncal  Chem.,  1900,  38— 40).— The  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
carbon  was  found  by  determining  the  loss  of  weight  of  a  carbon  anode 
in  fused  caustic  potash,  iron  being  used  for  the  cathode.  The  results 
obtained  were  315,  3*66,  3*40,  3*23  and  3*14,  which,  when  a  slight 
loss  due  to  disintegration  is  allowed  for,  indicated  the  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  3  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  14).  L.  M.  J. 

The  Electrical  Reduction  of  Non-electrolytes.  By  Fbitz 
Habbr  {ZeiUphynkal,  Chem.,  1900, 32, 193— 270).— For  the  electrolytic 
reduction  of  nitrobenzene  in  alkaline  solution,  the  equation  is  deduced : 
€«0*04361og.{//(72<rc?2)- const.,  where  c  is  the  fall  of  potential  at 
the  cathode,  /  the  current  strength,  and  Cno^  ^^^  concentration  of  the 
nitrobenzene  in  the  cathode  solution.  This  equation,  which  holds  for 
ordinary  temperatures,  is  based  on  Nemst's  formula  for  the  fall  of 
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potential  at  an  electrode,  on  the  law  of  mass  action,  and  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  cathode  as  a  solid  solution  of  the  reducing  agent.  In  three 
series  of  experiments,  where  the  fall  of  potential,  the  concentration  of 
the  nitrobenzene,  and  the  current  strength  respectively  were  kept 
constant,  the  equation  just  given  was  found  to  agree  with  the 
results  of  observation.  A  plain  platinum  cathode  was  used  in 
almost  all  cases.  The  equation  c  =  0'04361og.(10/{7ivo,)  — const.,  re- 
presents the  results  satisfactorily  both  with  a  platinised  platinum 
cathode  in  alkaline  solution  and  with  a  plain  platinum  cathode  in 
acid  solution.  J.  C.  P. 

Recent  Besearches  on  Magnetic  Susceptibility.  By  Joh. 
KoNiGSBEBGKB  {Ann.  Phys,,  1900,  [iv],  1,  176 — 177). — A  criticism  of 
some  of  Meyer's  results  and  conclusions  (this  vol.,  ii,  7).  The  author 
holds  that  compounds  of  two  diamagnetic  elements  may  be  paramagnetic. 
In  the  case  of  cei^tain  compounds  for  which  Meyer  observed  no 
influence  of  the  field  strength,  such  an  influence  has  been  detected. 

J.  C.  P. 

Thermochemical  Law  of  Maximum  Work.  By  Albert 
Rbychleb  {Chem.  Centr.y  1900,  i,  162;  from  Eev.  Univ.  BruxeUea^ 
1899,  5,  5 — 16). — The  author  shows  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
Berthelot's  law  of  maximum  work  can  be  looked  on  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Superheated  systems 
are  those  which  are  in  equilibrium  at  a  lower  temperature,  supercooled 
those  which  were  in  equilibrium  at  a  higher  temperature ;  the  former 
are  endothermic,  the  latter  exothermic.  Non-reversible  reactions  take 
place  in  supercooled  systems,  and  are  always  exothermic ;  reversible 
reactions  are  only  exothermic  when  the  temperature  is  below  that  of 
equilibrium.  Berthelot's  law  should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
heat  is  developed  by  all  spontaneous  changes  in  systems  which  are 
below  their  temperature  of  equilibrium.  Supercooled  systems  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  process  of  cooling,  external  causes 
prevented  equilibrium  being  established  at  each  temperature ;  thus 
sulphur  and  free  oxygen  exist  together  on  the  earth.  Exothermic, 
and  therefore  supercooled,  systems  may  also  arise  through  access  of 
energy  by  radiation,  although  the  temperature  of  equilibrium  did  not 
prevail  at  the  point  of  formation.  J.  C.  P. 

Tubular  Furnace  giving  Fixed  Temperatures,  adjustable  at 
WiU.  By  Abmand  Gautieb  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  628—633).— 
A  detailed  description  of  a  form  of  gas  furnace  by  means  of  which 
any  desired  temperature  between  150^  and  1300°  may  be  maintained 
constant  within  a  few  degrees  for  several  hours.  The  apparatus 
consists  essentially  of  an  iron  tube  containing  the  glass  or  porcelain 
tube  to  be  heated  and  enclosed  in  a  fire-clay  casing,  between  which 
and  the  iron  tube  pass  the  flames  of  two  rows  of  Bunsen  burners 
supplied  with  gas  at  a  carefully  regulated  pressure.  N.  L. 

Measurement  of  Low  Temperatures.  II.  By  Albebt  Laden- 
bubg  and  C.  KbCgel  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  637—638.  CTompare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  545). — More  careful  measurements  than  those  already  carried 
out  (loc.  cU.)  lead  to  the  following  revised  data.     Bailing  poinUi 
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Oxygen,  -182-2°  (746-0  mm,);  nitric  oxide,  -142*8°  (757-2  mm.); 
hydrogen  chloride,  —83-1°  (7664  mm.);  hydrogen  bromide,  -681** 
(766-4  mm.) ;  hydrogen  iodide,  -  36-7°  (751-7  mm.) ;  hydrogen  sulphide, 
-60-4°(765'2mm.);  methane,  -162°  (7510  mm.);  ethane,  -841^ 
(749-0  mm.) ;  propylene,  -  48-2°  (749-0  mm.) ;  trimethylene,  about 
-34°  (749-0  mm.) ;  acetylene,  -824°. 

Melting  points  v  Nitric  oxide,  - 160-6° ;  ammonia,  —  76-6° ;  hydrogen 
chloride,  -111-3°;  hydrogen  bromide,  -8613°;  hydrogen  iodide, 
-51-3°;  hydrogen  sulphide,  -  82-9°  ;  ethane,  -172*1°;  trimethylene, 
-126-6°;  toluene,  -93*2°;  ethylbenzene,  -93*2°;  mesitylene  about 
-67-6°;  cymene,  -73-6°;  methyl  chloride,  -102*9°;  ethyl  bromide, 
-116-8°;  ethyl  iodide,  -  110*6°  to  -  113-1°;  methyl  alcohol,  -93-9°; 
ethyl  alcohol,  -  111-8° ;  ethyl  ether,  -  113-1° ;  acetaldehyde,  -  120*6°  ; 
acetone,  -93-9°;  ethylene  glycol,  -16*6°;  methyl  formate,  -100*4°; 
ethyl  acetate,  -  82-4° ;  ethylamine,  -  83*8°.  T.  H.  P. 

Specific  Heat  of  Metals  at  Low  Temperatures.  By  U.  Behn 
(Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  1898,  [ii],  QG,  237— 244).— Small  cylinders  of 
aluminium,  iron,  nickel,  copper,  lead,  palladium,  iridium,  and  platinum, 
contained  in  test-tubes,  were  cooled  in  a  bath  of  liquid  air  or  a 
mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol;  they  were  then  in- 
troduced into  a  quantity  of  water  in  a  calorimeter,  and  the  speciGc 
heat  calculated  in  the  usual  way.  In  all  cases  examined,  the  specific 
heat  diminishes  as  the  temperature  falls,  the  decrease  being  greatest 
for  the  metals  with  large  specific  heat.  The  mean  atomic  heats  of 
copper,  nickel,  iron,  and  aluminium,  in  the  interval  -  79°  to  -  186°, 
lie  between  the  values  4*0  and  4*5.  J.  C.  P. 

Specific  Heat  of  Metals,  Graphite,  and  a  few  Alloys  at  Low 
Temperatures.  By  U.  Behn  {Ann.  Phys.,  1900,  [iv],  1,  257—269). 
— ^The  specific  heats  of  antimony,  tin,  cadmium,  silver,  zinc,  mag- 
nesium, and  graphite  have  been  determined  by  the  method  and  at 
the  temperatures  formerly  employed  (8ee  preceding  abstract).  In 
these,  as  in  the  earlier  cases,  the  specific  heat  diminishes  with  falling 
temperature ;  the  smaller  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  and  the 
lower  the  temperature  reached,  the  greater  is  the  decrease  of  the 
specific  heat.  The  mean  atomic  heat  of  graphite  for  the  interval  -  79° 
to  -  186°  is  only  0*9. 

From  the  mean  specific  heats  obtained  by  experiment,  the  true 
specific  heat  c  at  any  particular  temperature  t  may  be  calculated,  with 
the  help  of  the  relation  c  =  A  +  Bi-{-Ct^^  where  A^  B,  and  C  are  con- 
stants. The  atomic  heat  of  graphite  at  — 186°  is  thus  calculated  to- 
be  0*486.  Of  the  curves  showing  the  relation  between  true  specific 
heat  and  temperature,  those  for  lead,  antimony,  tin,  and  graphite  are 
nearly  straight  lines.  The  variation  of  specific  heat  with  temperature 
is  seen  from  these  curves  to  be  greatest  in  the  case  of  elements  with  a 
small  atomic  weight  and  a  small  atomic  volume. 

For  brass  and.  a  few  alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  the  specific  heat  has 
approximately  the  same  value  as  that  calculated  from  the  specific 
heats  of  the  component  metals.  J.  0.  P. 
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Method  for  the  Determination  of  the  Melting  Point.  By 
MiTSUBU  KuHARA  and  Masumi  Chikashioi^  (Chem,  Newa^  1899,  80, 
270 — 271).— Instead  of  being  placed  in  a  capillary  tube,  a  thin  layer 
of  the  substance  is  held  between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass  (microscope 
cover  glasses)  and  suspended  by  a  platinum  foil  support  in  a  test-tube, 
which  is  placed  in  the  sulphuric  acid  bath.  D.  A.  L. 

Regularities  in  Melting  Points.  By  Theodok  Salzeb  (J.  pr, 
Chem,,  1900,  [ii],  6J,  165— 168).— The  regular  fall  of  melting  point 
in  the  series  of  alkylsuccinic  acids  has  been  confirmed  by  Bone  and 
Sprankling's  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  methylsuccinic 
acid  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  839). 

In  the  malonio  acid  series,  a  similar  regularity  cannot  be  observed, 
since  the  decomposition  points  are  very  low.  Thus  malonic  acid  and 
methylethylmalonic  acid  were  found  to  decompose  at  the  melting 
point,  and  isopropyl malonic  acid  at  120°,  but  dimethylmalonic  acid  is 
stable  at  the  melting  point. 

Further  regularities  occur  in  the  melting  points  of  the  following 
series  :  (1)  Acetanilide  (112°),  propionylanilide  (105°),  butyrylanilide 
(90°);  (2)  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl  ;?-hydroxybenzoates  (131°  112*5° 
or  116°,  and  96°);  (3)  the  aurichlorides  of  morpholine,  methylmor- 
pholine,  and  ethylmorpholine  (240°  183°,  and  125°);  (4)  a-methyl- 
piperidine,  a-ethylpiperidine,  and  a-propylpiperidine  (167°,  121°,  and 
85°) ;  (5) /?-methylpiperidine,  ^-ethyl  pi  peri  dine,  and  ^-propylpiperidine 
(139°,  112°  or  108°,  and  98°  or  93°).  T.  M.  L. 

Heat  of  Sublimation  of  Carbon  Dioxide,  and  Heat  ol 
Vaporisation  of  Air.  By  U.  Behn  {Ann.  Phys,,  1900,  [iv],  1, 
270 — 274). — ^The  mean  specific  heat  of  a  metal  being  known  for  the 
interval  18°  to  - 183°  (see  preceding  page),  it  is  possible,  by  drop- 
ping a  cylinder  of  the  metal  into  liquid  air  and  measuring  the  quantity 
of  vapour  formed,  to  calculate  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of.  air;  the 
value  actually  found  as  a  mean  of  two  experiments  was  50*8  Cal.  An 
analogous  process  for  solid  carbon  dioxide  in  absolute  alcohol  gave 
for  the  heat  of  sublimation  of  carbon  dioxide  the  value  142*4  Cal.,  the 
two  separate  experimental  results  being  142  0  and  142*8  Cal. 

When  these  values  for  r,  the  heat  of  sublimation  or  vaporisation, 
are  introduced  in  the  equation  Jr^  T.s.dP/dT,  where  J"i8  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat,  T  the  absolute  temperature,  s  the  specific 
volume  of  the  vapour,  and  dP/dT  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the 
vapour  pressure,  the  specific  volume  of  gaseous  air  at  - 183°  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  358,  and  that  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  at  -  79°  to  be  423. 

J.  C.  P. 

Heat  of  Neutralisation  and  Eleotrolytio  Dissociation.  By 
A  Thiel  [{J.  pr.  Chem.,  1900,  [ii],  61,  141— 150).— A  criticism  of 
VaubePs  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  thermochemical  data 
for  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  acids  and  bases  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  727). 

T.  M.  L. 

Thermochemistry  of  Normal  Adipic  Acid.  By  Gustave 
Massol  {BuU.  Soo.   Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  100— 101).— Anhydrous 
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normal  adipic  acid  melts  at  146 '5°  (Arppe  gives  148^  and  BromeTs 
145°) ;  its  solubility  in  water  (1  per  cent,  at  15°)  is  too  small  to  allow 
its  heat  of  dissolution  to  be  determined.  Normal  potassium  adipate 
becomes  anhydrous  at  100°,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  the  develop- 
ment of  2*67  Cal.     From  the  heats  of  neutralisation, 

CgHioO^  (solid)  +  KOH  (diss.)  =  OeH^O^K  (diss.)  +  6-93  Cal. 
C^jH^O^K  (dis&)  +  KOH  (diss.)  =  C^Ufi^K^  (diss.)  + 1341  Cal. 
it  is  calculated  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  normal  potassium  adipate 
is  45  '45  Cal.,  all  the  substances  concerned  being  in  the  solid  state. 
Adipic  acid  is  therefore  perfectly  comparable  with  its  homologues, 
succinic,  glutaric,  and  suberic  acids,  for  which  the  corresponding 
figures  are  4650  Cal.,  44*23  Cal.,  and  44*76  Cal.  respectively  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  80).  N.  L. 

IsomeriBin  of  Thiocyanic  Derivatives.  By  Marcellin  P.  E. 
Bebthelot  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  441—447). — A  thermochemical 
study  of  the  isomeric  thiocyanates  and  thiocarbimides.  The  following 
constants  are  recorded  : 

Heats  of  combustion. 

/ ' s 

Constant  Constant 

Yolume.  pressure. 

Methylthiocyanate 452*1  Cal.  468*1  Cal. 

Methylthiocarbimide  (solid)       441*6  „  442*6  „ 

Ethyl  thiocyanate 612"6   „  613*8  ,, 

Ethylthiocarbimide  602*8  „  604*1   ,, 

Phenylthiocarbimido 1019*0  „  1020"8  ,, 

Allylthiocarbimide 781*2  „  782-6  „ 

Thiosinamine 790  4   „  7818   „ 

G.  T.  M. 

Meconin,  Opianio  and  Hemipinic  Acids.  By  £mile  Leroy 
(Com/rf.  rend.,  1900,  130,  508— 510).— The  heat  of  combustion  of 
meconin  at  constant  volume  is  1136*2  Cal.,  and,  at  constant  pressure, 
1136*5  Cal.,  its  heat  of  formation  being  151*6  Cal.;  this  substance, 
considered  as  a  dimethoxyphthalide,  is  comparable  with  phthalide; 
their  heats  of  combustion  differ  by  251*1  Cal.,  and  a  similar  difference 
exists  between  those  of  benzene  and  its  methoxy -derivatives.  When 
meconin  is  oxidised  to  opianic  acid,  the  heat  developed  is  46*1  Cal., 
the  mean  value  for  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  an  alcohol  to  an  aldehyde 
is  greater  than  50  Cal. ;  the  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  slight 
thermal  change  which  accompanies  the  dehydration  of  the  hydroxy- 
acid,  of  which  meconin  is  the  inner  anhydride.  The  heats  of  com- 
bustion, formation,  and  dissolution  of  opianic  acid  are  1090*4,  197*7, 
and  —  6*8  Cal.  respectively ;  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  dissolved 
acid  by  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  15*53  Cal.  Opianic  acid 
almost  completely  displaces  acetic  acid,  the  heat  developed  being 
2*0  Cal.,  the  value  calculated  for  complete  displacement  being 
2*2  Cal.  The  heat  of  dissolution  of  crystallised  potassium  opianate, 
Ci^H^K05,2 JHjO,  is  -  4*88  Cal.,  whilst  that  of  the  salt  dehydrated 
at  low  temperatures  is  4*30  Cal. ;  when  dried  at  higher  temperatures, 
the  heat  developed  is  only  1  '20  Cal. ;  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
solid  salt  is  18*44  Cal.     The  two  isomeric  methyl  opianates  have 
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practically  the  same  heats  of  combustion  and  formation,  the  mean 
values  of  these  constants  being  1262  Cal.  and-189*7  Cal.  respectively. 
The  heat  of  combustion  of  hemipinic  acid  is  1024*7  Cal.,  and  its  heat 
of  formation  263'5  Cal. 

.  The  difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion  of  hemipinic  and 
phthalic  acids  is  253  Cal.,  and  corresponds  with  the  thermal  change 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  two  methoxyl  groups  into  the  molecule 
of  the  latter  compound ;  this  supports  the  view  that  the  former  acid 
is  a  dimethoxyphthalic  acid. 

The  heat  of  oxidation  of  opianic  acid  to  hemipinic  acid  agrees 
closely  with  the  normal  value  of  the  thermal  change  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  an  aldehyde  to  an  acid.  The  heat  of  oxidation  of  meconin 
to  hemipinic  acid  is  1 11 '0  Cal.,  whilst  that  of  phthalide  to  phthalic 
acid  is  113-8  Cal.  G.  T.  M. 

Free2ang  Point  Method  in  Dilute  Solutions,  and  the  Theory 
of  Solutions.  By  Meyeb  Wilderhann  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem,,  1900, 
32,  288 — 302), — A  review  of  recent  work  on  this  subject,  and  a 
criticism  in  particular  of  Dieterici's  views  and  results  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  207;  1899,  ii,  403).  J.  C.  P. 

Abnormal  Depressions  of  the  Freezing  Point  produced  by 
Chlorides  and  Bromides  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  By  Habrt  O. 
Jones  and  Victor  J.  Chambers  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23,  89 — 105). 
— ^Tbe  depression  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  the  chlorides  and 
bromides  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  various  concentrations  has  been  measured;  unlike  the 
alkali  halogen  salts,  which  produce  a  continually  increasing  mole- 
cular depression  with  increase  of  dilution,  the  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths  give  rise  initially  to  a  decrease  of  the  depression,  which  falls  to 
a  minimum  at  a  concentration  between  N/IO  and  ]^/5,  but  sub- 
sequently increases  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  increasing  dilution. 
With  cadmium  chloride  or  bromide,  however,  normal  results  are  ob- 
tained, the  molecular  depression  increasing  regularly  with  increase  of 
dilution.  A  comparison  of  the  electrical  conductivities  of  the  salts 
named,  in  solutions  of  varying  concentration,  shows  no  irregularity 
in  the  region  where  the  molecular  depression  is  a  itii^imum.  Since 
the  halogen  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  very' hygroscopic,  it  is 
suggested  tentatively,  as  a  possible  explanation  of  their  abnormal 
behaviour,  that  in  concentrated  solutions  they  combine  with  a  portion 
of  the  water  used  as  solvent,  forming  complex  hydrates,  which 
undergo  dissociation  on  increasing  the  dilution.  The  conductivity 
results,  which  show  that  marked  dissociation  occurs  in  the  concentrated 
solutions,  cannot,  however,  be  readily  reconciled  with  this  view  unless 
it  is  assumed  that  a  certain  number  of  the  molecules  are  ionised  by 
the  water  in  combination  with  them  just  as  salts  are  probably  dis- 
sociated by  their  water  of  crystallisation.  W.  A.  D. 

Cryoscopic  Observations.  By  Karl  Auwers  [and,  in  part, 
W.  Bartsoh,  F.  H.  Betteridge,  Max  Dohrn,  and  H.  M.  Smith]. 
{ZeiL  phyatkcU.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  39— 62).— Various  derivatives  of 
/T-cresol  which  are  o-hydroxy-ketones  were  found  to  be  cryoscopically 
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normal  in  naphthalene  solution ;  p-nitrohenzoyl-^-cresol,  however, 
yields  a  curve  which  falls  with  increasing  concentration,  no  explana- 
tion of  this  anomaly  heing  assigned.  j9-Hydroxy -ketones  of  the  type 
of  ^hydroxyacetophenone  were  found  to  yield  abnormal  curves,  the 
abnormality  increasing  with  molecular  weight,  a  result  which  differs 
from  that  usually  obtained  in  such  cases.  Methyl  ^-hydroxy benzoate 
is  abnormal,  but  the  halogen  derivatives  (OH  :  01  =  1  : 2)  are  all  almost 
normal,  the  halogens  having  approximately  equal  normalising  influence. 
A  number  of  derivatives  of  /7-hydroxybenzaldehyde  were  found  to  be 
abnormal,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the  parent  substance.  Amongst 
the  diphenols  and  their  monomethoxy-derivatives,  resorcinol  was 
found  to  be  abnormal,  guaiacol  normal,  and  the  remainder  slightly 
abnormal.  Dimethyl  oxalate  was  also  employed  as  a  solvent,  and  it  was 
found  that  compounds  cryoscopically  abnormal  in  naphthalene  give 
almost  normal  results,  so  that  the  solvent  is  only  weakly  abnormalising. 
j>-Azozyanisole  was  also  used  as  a  solvent,  all  the  compounds 
investigated  giving  normal  curves ;  the  cryoscopic  constant  of  this 
solvent  is,  however,  somewhat  uncertain ;  Schenck  adopted  the  value 
750,  whilst  the  author  obtains  a  mean  value  of  545,  with,  however, 
very  wide  limits,  so  that  before  the  compound  is  useful  cryoscopically, 
this  uncertainty  must  be  removed  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  637).     L.  M.  J. 

Correeponding  States.  By  Kibstine  Meter  n6e  Bjbbbum  {Z&U, 
physikal.  Chem.y  1900,  32,  1—38).— Although  van  der  Waals's  expres- 
sion can  be  only  regarded  as  an  approximation,  nevertheless  the 
important  law  of  corresponding  states  may  be  valid,  and  the  paper 
contains  an  elaborate  investigation  of  known  data  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  If  a  law  of  corresponding 
states  holds,  then,  assuming  the  critical  states  as  corresponding  for 
any  pair  of  compounds,  at  corresponding  temperatures  T  and  T  the 
expression  log.(  J'c  -  ^  -  log»(^c  -  ^')  is  constant  and  independent  of 
pressure,  whilst  a  similar  expression  log.(Pc-P)-log.(P'e  -  ^)  is 
independent  of  temperature.  Ourves  for  logX^e  —  ^)  against  log.(Po  -  ^) 
for  the  two  compounds  should  therefore  by  mere  displacement  be 
superposable,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  whilst,  further,  since 
log.{Fc  -P)-  log.(iP'c -/*')  =  log.Pc  -  log./*'e,  it  follows  that  equal  frac- 
tions of  the  critical  pressure  are  corresponding  pressures.  This, 
however,  does  not  hold  for  temperature,  that  is  corresponding  tem- 
peratures, at  which  the  vapour  pressures  are  equal  fractions  of  the 
critical  pressure,  are  not  always  equal  fractions  of  the  critical  tem- 
peratures, and  for  comparison  temperatures  must  bo  measured  from 
different  zero  values,  usually  a  few  degrees  above  273°.  This  is  also 
the  case  for  volumes,  the  ratio  of  corresponding  volumes  not  being 
that  of  the  critical  volumes,  but  equal  to  a  ratio  qlq\  where  q'  is 
usually  slightly  greater  than  the  critical  volume.  The  law  of  corre- 
sponding states  hence  does  actually  obtain,  but  temperatures  and 
volumes  must  be  measured  from  different  null  points.  The  validity 
of  the  deductions  is  also  proved  by  the  comparison  of  the  found  and 
calculated  isothermals  of  isopentane,  hexane,  ether,  and  carbon  di- 
oxide. Water  and  the  alcohols  form  exceptions  to  these  deductions, 
and  this  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  molecular  association.     L.  M.  J. 
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Absolute  Molecular  Volumes.  By  Cato  M.  Guldbbrq  {Zeit. 
physikal  Chem.,  1900,  32,  116—126). — By  extreme  compression  of  a 
liquid,  a  value  may  be  assumed  to  be  finally  reached  which  is  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  molecules,  and  is  independent  of  temperature  ; 
whilst,  similarly,  the  same  value,  independent  of  pressure,  is  reached 
by  cooling  to  the  absolute  zero.  Assuming  the  validity  of  the  ex- 
pression p/RT^  l/(v  -  Vq)  -  aj,  then  the  value  for  vjv  may  be  obtained 
by  comparison  of  the  volumes  at  either  two  temperatures  or  two 
pressures.  These,  however,  involve  the  unknown  constant,  x,  but  by 
neglecting  the  term  in  which  it  occurs,  the  ratios  are  in  one  case  too 
great,  and  in  the  other  too  small,  and  the  values,  which  do  not  greatly 
differ,  are  given  for  a  number  of  different  compounds,  the  compressi- 
bility data  being  obtained  from  Amagat's  results.  The  author  has 
also  given  an  empirical  expansion  law,  which  may  be  expressed  as 
(t  =  <io/y/l-t,  where  t  is  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperature  to  a 
certain  temperature  T,  which  varies  for  different  liquids,  but  is  for 
many  equal  to  the  critical  temperature.  De  Keen  has  also  given 
the  expression  a »ao/(l  -  ^QT),B.nd  from  each  of  these  expressions  vJv 
is  calculable.  From  these,  the  values  Vq  are  derived,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  numbers  agree  well  with  the  previous  values.  The  absolute 
molecular  volumes  and  densities  are  so  calculated  and  given  for  about 
80  liquids.  The  mean  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  critical  volume  to  the 
absolute  molecular  volume  is  found  to  be  3*75.  This  absolute  mole- 
cular volume  is,  however,  not  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes,  being 
dependent  on  structure ;  thus  carbon,  which  has  in  the  diamond  an 
atomic  volume  of  3*4,  has  in  organic  liquids  an  atomic  volume  of  7*2. 
The  molecular  volumes  so  obtained  may  be  approximately  expi*essed 
by  assuming  C  =  0  =  N  =  1;  H  =  |;  Cl  =  P  =  As  =  S  =  Si=:2*5  ;  Br=3  ; 
1  =  3*76,  the  unit  varying  in  different  classes  of  compound  between  7'1 
and  7*9,  and  being  greatest  for  unsaturated  compounds.       L.  M.  J. 

Development  and  Application  of  a  General  Equation  for 
Free  Energy  and  Physico-chemical  Equilibrium.  By  Gilbebt 
Newton  Lewis  (ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  364— 400).— A 
theoretical  paper  not  suitable  for  abstraction.  J.  0.  P. 

Chemical  Affinity.  By  "Wilhelm  Vaubel  {Chem,  Zeit,,  1900, 
24,  35 — 36). — The  author  regards  chemical  affinity  as  made  up  of  two 
components — gravito-affinity  and  electro-affinity.  The  part  played  by 
each  of  these  factors  is  illustrated  by  several  numerical  examples, 
based  on  the  author's  previous  papers  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  206  and  503; 
1899,  ii,  727).  J.  C.  P. 

Diazotisation  and  the  Affinity  Constants  of  Nitrous  Acid. 
By  M.  SchDmann  (Ber,,  1900,33,  527— 533).— The  author  has  studied 
the  velocity  of  the  change  represented  by  the  equation  B'NHjCl  + 
HNOj  -*  R-NjCl  +  2H2O,  by  observing  the  fall  of  electrical  conduc- 
tivity in  aqueous  solution  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  original  disso- 
ciated acid  system  into  the  neutral,  non-dissociating  diazonium  chloride ; 
this  method  is  possible,  because  all  diazonium  chlorides  show  practically 
the  same  conductivity  in  solution,  and  is  superior  to  that  employed  by 
Hantzsch  and  Schiimann  (Abstr.^  1899,  ii,  549),  in  that  its  rapidity 
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enables  the  first  phases  of  the  process  to  be  accurately  observed.  The 
conclusion  finally  arrived  at  is  that,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid, 
and  in  absence  of  secondary  decomposition,  **  all  aromatic  amines  are 
diazotised  at  approximately  the  same  speed/' 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  at  20°,  by  adding  an  1^/500  solu- 
tion of  sodium  nitrite  to  an  1^/500  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
the  base  containing  I  mol.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  />-anisidine 
and  j9-toluidine,  the  conductivity  falls  regularly,  until  a  constant  final 
value  is  reached  after  2  hours;  with  aniline,  o-toluidine,  and  i^-camidine, 
however,  the  minimum  value,  which  is  reached  after  about  2  hours,  does 
not  remain  constant,  but  subsequently  increases,  owing  to  the  secondary 
change,  R-NgCl  +  H^O  =  R-  OH  +  HCl  +  N^,  occurring.  In  some  cases, 
the  formation  of  a  diazoamino-com pound  introduces  a  similar  disturb- 
ing influence ;  with  ^-bromoaniline,  this  factor  produces  little  effect 
(compare  Hantzsch  and  SchUmann,  loc,  eit.),  but  with  a-  and  /3-naphthyl- 
amine,  considerable  quantities  of  diazoamino-compounds  are  formed  in 
the  first  few  minutes. 

The  author  has  also  determined  the  affinity-constant  of  nitrous  acid 
by  measuring  the  conductivity  of  aqueous  solutions  of  carefully  purified 
sodium  nitrite;  for  NaNOg  at  25°,  /Aqq  =11 5*6,  and  hence  for  HNOg 
at  25°,  fiQo  =391 -6,  and  therefore  ^=0045.  This  value  indicates 
that  in  the  diazotisation  process  a  considerable  repression  of  the  hydro- 
lytic  dissociation  of  the  salt  of  the  aromatic  base  must  be  caused  by 
the  nitrous  acid  ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  conductivity  of 
the  system  additively  from  that  of  its  -components.  W.  A.  D. 

Chemical  Equilibrium  in  a  System  of  Four  Gases.  By 
H.  P^LABON  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  576— 579).— The  action  of 
hydrogen  on  mercury  selenide  above  500°  provides  a  case  of  four 
gaseous  substances  which,  at  a  given  temperature,  are  in  chemical 
equilibrium ;  and  the  author  shows  that  through  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  pressure,  and  even  in  presence  of  excess  of  mercury,  the  partial 
pressures  observed  agree  with  those  deduced  from  mechanical  and 
thermochemical  principles.  0.  H.  B. 

Belationa  between  Ammonia  and  Salts  in  Aqueous  Solu- 
tion. By  Dmitri  P.  Konowalopf  («/.  Euss.  Phys.  Chem,  Soc,  1899, 
31,  910 — 927). — ^The  relations  between  the  strength  of  an  aqueous 
ammonia  solution  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  ammonia  in  the 
solution  have  been  determined  at  59 '96^.  In  the  following  table,  n 
represents  the  number  of  gram-mols.  of  ammonia  per  litre,  and  P  the 
partial  pressure  in  mm.  of  mercury,  due  to  the  ammonia  dissolved : 

n       3098      1-549         1239         1033       07745       0*6196 

p.     202-0         9401         74-42         61  4        4566         36*39 

P^ln 65-3         60-7  600  594        58*9  58-7 

The  presence  of  dissolved  salts  causes  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
P|  and  for  solutions  containing  less  than  about  1*5  gram-mols.  of 
ammonia  per  litre  (for  which  Henry's  law  is  approximately  true),  this 
diminution  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula:  P « /^^(n - ^.m), 
where  P^  represents  the  pressure  of  the  ammonia  in  pure  aqueous 
solution,  P  the  pressure  of  the  dissolved  salt,  n  and  m  the  number  of 
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gram-mols.  of  ammonia  and  salt  respectively  in  a  litre  of  the  solution^ 
and  k  a  constant.  For  silver  nitrate,  &»2,  whilst  for  cadmium 
nitrate,  zinc  nitrate,  nickel  chloride,  copper  nitrate,  copper  chloride, 
copper  sulphate,  and  copper  acetate,i&  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  value  4.  The  more  stable  a  solution  is  towards  water,  so  much  the 
more  nearly  do  the  values  of  k  approach  4,  the  deviations  from  this 
number  being  greatest  for  those  solutions  which  most  readily  give  a 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water.  These  facts  are  explained  as 
dae  to  the  formation  in  solution  of  compounds  MX,2NHj^  (in  the  case 
of  silver  nitrate),  or  MX2,4NH3  (for  the  salts  of  dibasic  acids). 
Support  is  given  to  this  hypothesis  by  the  fact  that  increasing 
quantities  of  copper  sulphate,  when  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
cause  increasing  elevations  of  the  freezing-point,  the  magnitudes  of 
the  elevations  being  the  same  as  would  be  produced  if  the  compound 
CuS04,4NH3  were  formed  in  the  solution. 

The  colour  of  aqueous  salt  solutions  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  definite  hydrates  in  the  solutions,  the  different  colours  obtained 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia  being  caused  by  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds of  the  salt  with  ammonia  analogous  to  the  hydrates.  The 
change  in  electrical  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  on  adding 
copper  salts  and  that  produced  in  a  nickel  sulphate  solution  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  are  also  explained  by  the  formation  of  such 
compounds. 

When  ammonia  combines  with  a  salt,  it  causes  a  large  increase  in 
its  elidctrical  conductivity,  whilst  the  replacement  of  the  combined 
anfmonia  by  water  is  accompanied  by  comparatively  small  changes  in 
the  conductivity.  Thus  luteocobaltic  bromide,  CoBr3,6NH3,  at  a 
dilution  of  500  litres,  has  the  molecular  conductivity,  401*6; 
CoBr8,5NHj,.H20  gives  the  value  390-3;  OoBr8,4NH3,2H30,  379*8 ; 
CoBrj^SNHj.  244*7  ',  and  CoBr3,4NH3,  about  190*6.  T.  H.  P. 

Equilibrium  in  Systems  contcdning  an  AlkcJi  Salt,  Water, 
and  Alcohol.  By  B.  E.  de  Brutn  (ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  32, 
63 — 115). — ^The  following  systems  were  examined,  water,  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  (1)  ammonium  sulphate,  (2)  potitesium  carbonate, 
(3)  sodium  sulphate,  and  water,  methyl  alcohol,  potassium  carbonate. 
These  differ  from  the  systems  examined  by  Schreinemakers,  inasmuch 
as  no  pair  forms  two  liquid  phases.  The  systems  containing  the 
sulphates  were  most  fully  investigated,  and  for  these  spacial 
diagrams  are  given.  In  the  system,  ammonium  sulphate — alcohol — 
water,  a  lower  critical  point  occurs,  about  8°,  below  which  no  separa- 
tion into  liquid  phases  can  occur.  Increase  of  temperature  causes  an 
increase  of  solubility  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  binodal  curve  indicates 
that  for  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol,  cooling  of  a  homogeneous  solu- 
tion causes  a  separation  into  two  layers,  whilst  for  solutions  of  low 
percentage  the  reverse  obtains.  The  system,  potassium  carbonate — 
water — ethyl  alcohol,  gave  no  critical  point  between  76°  and  -  18°; 
as  in  the  previous  case,  in  systems  of  small  alcohol  content,  warming 
causes  a  separation  into  two  layers,  and  at  certain  compositions  further 
increase  of  temperature  again  produces  homogeneity.  At  all  tempera- 
tures, potassium  carbonate  has  a  much  greater  efEect  than  ammonium 
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sulpbate  in  this  respect.  The  hydrates  were  found  to  have  the  compo- 
sition KjGOgjSHgO  and  K2C03,2H20  respectively.  In  the  system  with 
methyl  alcohol,  a  lower  critical  point  of  —  35^  was  found,  and  at  all 
temperatures  in  the  presence  of  the  solid  hydrated  carbonate,  methyl 
alcohol  and  water  are  more  miscible  than  water  and  ethyl  alcohol. 
In  systems  of  sodium  sulphate — water — ethyl  alcohol,  above  32-5°,  the 
anhydrous  is  the  only  solid  phase  ;  below  this  temperature,  either  the 
anhydrous  salt  or  the  decahydrate  may  occur ;  solutions  in  equilibrium 
with  the  heptahydrate  are  not  stable.  The  solubility  of  the  hydrates 
in  dilate  alcohol  increases  with  temperature,  that  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  decreases.  Systems  with  two  layers  were  obtained,  but  are 
unstable  below  32*5°,  and  at  25°  speedily  deposit  crystals  of  the 
hydrate  with  the  formation  of  but  one  liquid  phase.  In  this  system, 
the  complete  spacial  diagram  between  0°  and  45°  is  given. 

L.  M.  J. 

A  Case  of  Chemical  Equilibrium  suitable  for  Demonstra- 
tion. By  Paul  Dudbn  {Btr.,  1900,  33,  483— 484).— Benzenesul- 
phoncamphylamide  is  suspended  in  an  excess  of  10  per  cent,  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  and,  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute,  is  converted 
almost  completely  into  the  insoluble  sodium  salt ;  on  adding  ether, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  sulphonamide  is  regenerated.  In  this  way, 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  the  equation 

HA  +  NaOH  :^  Na A  +  HOH, 
the  equilibrium  passes  over  almost  completely  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  when  the  sodium  salt  or  the  acid  is  removed  from  the  liquid 
phase  in  which  interaction  takes  place.  Benzenesulphoncamphen- 
amide  can  also  be  used  with  a  6 — 7  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  T.  M.  L. 

Solubility  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Alcohol  between  -67° 
and  +45°.  Invasion  and  Evasion  Coefficients  at  0°.  By 
Christian  Bohe  (Ann,  Phys,,  1900,  [iv],  1,  244—256.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  211,  and  1899,  ii,  641).— Two  methods  have  been 
employed,  one  consisting  in  saturating  the  alcohol  with  carbon  dioxide, 
and  subsequently  determining  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed^  the 
other  being  an  ordinary  absorption  method,  and  used  at  tempera- 
tures below  0°.  The  formula  a(T-n)  =  K  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  211)  is 
found  applicable,  the  variation  of  n  between  -  12°  and  36°  being  very 
small.  The  values  of  a  obtained  at  ordinary  temperatures  agree  well 
with  those  of  Carius ;  at  0°,  a  has  the  value  4*3,  and  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  it  increases  to  about  44  at  -  67°.  At  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures, however,  the  absorption  of  gas  causes  considerable  alteration 
of  volume,  and  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  extent  of  the 
correction  to  be  applied. 

The  quantity  6,  given  by  the  equation  5  =  (log.a^Q—log.a;)/^. log. 0 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  641),  is  satisfactorily  constant,  and  the  evasion 
coefficient  at  0°  is  thence  calculated  to  be  0*524.  From  the  relation 
y  =  aj8,  where  a  is  the  absorption  coefficient,  p  the  evasion  coefficient, 
and  y  the  invasion  coefficient,  y  is  calculated  to  have  the  value  2 '375 
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at  0° ;  direct  experiment  gave  the  value  2*459.      The  following  table 
gives  the  various  coefficients  for  water  and  alcohol : 

0  y  a 

Water     0077  0132  1-713 

Alcohol    0-524  2375  4*532 

J.  C.  P. 
Belation  between  the  Dissociation  Constant  of  Weak  Acids 
€Uid  the  Hydrolysis  of  their  Alkaline  Salts.  By  Jahbs  Walker 
(Zeit.  j^ysxkaL  Cfiem,,  1900,  32,  137— 141).— The  author  has  recently 
determined  the  dissociation  constants  of  a  number  of  weak  inorganic 
acids  (Walker  and  Cormack,  Trans.,  1900, 77,  5).  From  these  results, 
the  values  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  sodium  salts  may  be  calculated  by 
the  expression  x^/{l  —x)v^Jc^lc,  where  x  is  the  quantity  of  salt  hydro- 
lysed,  and  k  and  c  are  respectively  the  dissociation  constants  of  water 
and  the  acid.  By  the  reverse  calculation,  van  Laar  obtained  values 
for  the  dissociation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  phenol  considerably 
higher  than  the  experimental  determinations  of  the  author,  but  this 
was  due  to  the  use  of  an  erroneous  high  value  for  the  dissociation  of 
water  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  132).  The  following  values  are  obtained  for 
the  percentage  hydrolysis  of  the  sodium  salts  in  iV/10  solutions : 
Acetate,  0  008;  bicarbonate,  006;  hydrosulphide,  0*14;  metaborate, 
0*84;  cyanide,  0-96  ;  phenoxide,  30;  these  agree  satisfactorily  with 
the  direct  determinations  of  Shields  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  418),  acetate, 
0-008  ;  borax,  0*5  ;  cyanide,  1*1  ;  phenoxide,  3-0.  The  hydrolysis  of 
sodium  phenoxide  calculated  by  the  author  is  also  in  accord  with  the 
direct  determinations  of  Hantzsch,  although  the  determinations  of  the 
conductivity  made  by  the  latter  do  not  agree  with  the  author's  results 
(this  vol.,  i,  94).  L.  M.  J. 

Hydrolysis  of  Salt  Solutions.  By  Ludwik  Bbunbr  {Zeii. 
physikal.  Chsm.,  1900,  32,  133— 136).— Results  are  communicated  of 
work  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Ley  (this  vol.,  ii,  67)  on  the 
hydrolytic  dissociation  of  ,'salts.  The  method  of  sugar  inveraion  was 
employed  for  the  measurement  of  the  dissociation,  and  the  following 
results  were  obtained.  The  chlorides  of  quadrivalent  elements  are 
considerably  hydrolysed,  stannic  chloride  at  «  =  8  being  almost  com- 
pletely decomposed  and  zirconium  chloride  being  hydrolysed  to  the 
extent  of  35  per  cent,  at  i;  =  64.  In  other  salts  examined^  the  hydro- 
lysis was  in  the  following  order  :  ferric  chloride,  uranyl  chloride, 
uranyl  nitrate,  uranyl  sulphate,  aluminium  chloride,  aluminium 
nitrate,  aluminium  sulphate,  beryllium  chloride,  beryllium  nitrate, 
beryllium  sulphate,  and  the  percentage  hydrolysis  at  three  dilutions 
is  given.  The  hydrolysis  is  not  noticeable,  or  is  too  small  for  measure- 
ment in  solutions  of  ammonium,  potassium,  lithium,  manganese, 
cobalt,  cerium,  erbium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
chlorides,  and  in  silver,  manganese  and  cobalt  nitrates.  In  general, 
the  chlorides  appear  to  be  hydrolysed  to  the  greatest  extent,  then  the 
nitrates,  and  the  sulphates  least.  The  results  are  in  good  accord  with 
those  of  Ley  and  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  hydrolysis  may 
in  some  cases  be  estimated  from  the  two  sets  of  determinations. 

L.  M.  J. 
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Catalysis  with  Normal  Salts.  By  Hans  Euleb  {Zeit.  physikal. 
Chem.^  1900,  32,  348 — 359). — The  inversion  of  sugar  and  the  catalysis 
of  esters  by  acids  are  both  accelerated  in  the  presence  of  normal  salts. 
In  the  former  case,  the  influence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  normal  salt 
is  nearly  independent  of  the  sugar  concentration,  whilst  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  the  normal  salt  is  the  more  marked  the  more  dilute  the 
acid  is.  On  the  supposition  that  all  chemical  compounds  are  electro- 
lytes, and  that  every  catalytic  action  consists  in  a  change  of  concen- 
tration of  the  ions  involved,  the  author  considers  that  the  accelerat- 
ing action  of  normal  salts  is  due  to  an  increased  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  sugar  and  ester  ions,  or  to  an  increased  reactive  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  water.  Normal  salts  may  increase  the  dissociating  power 
of  the  solvent,  and  thus  increase  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar 
and  ester,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  normal  salt  may  increase  the 
number  of  hydrogen  and  hydrozyl  ions  formed  from  the  water. 

J.  C.  P. 

Colloidal  Solutiona  By  Georg  Bbedio  and  A.  Coehn  {ZtiU 
fthymkal.  Chem,,  1900,  32,  129— 132).— Stoeckl  and  Yanino  (this  vol., 
ii,  11)  add  nothing  new  regarding  colloidal  solutions,  the  evidence 
recorded  having  been  previously  stated  by  Linder  and  JPicton  (Trans., 
1892,  61,  137,  148,  1895,  67,  63)  and  by  Barus  and  Schneider 
(Abstr.,  1891,  1412).  Stark's  view  that  precipitation  is  due  to 
the  separation  of  dissolved  air  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  644)  is  untenable,  as 
colloidal  solutions  under  reduced  pressure  evolve  air  without  precipi- 
tation and  may  afterwards  be  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  other  electrolytes.  L.  M.  J. 

Stereoisomerides  and  Racemic  Compounds.  By  Hbbman  C. 
CooPBB  (Aftwr.  Chem.  /.,  1900,  23,  255— -261).— The  solubility  curves 
for  sodium  hydrogen  dextro-  and  IsBvo-tartrates  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  dextrose  are  coincident.  The  same  holds  for  the  two  optically 
active  sodium  ammonium  tartrates. 

In  a  discussion  on  partial  racemism,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
racemic  compound  the  active  components  of  which  are  not  chemically 
equivalent  is  suggested.  T.  H.  P. 

Becognition  of  Bcu^emic  Compounda  By  Giuseppe  Bbuni 
(Gazzeita,  1900,  30,  i,  35— 39).— The  method  given  by  Roozeboom 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  276  and  401)  for  the  recognition  of  racemic  com- 
pounds, pseudoracemic  mixtures,  and  inactive  conglomerates  by  means 
of  their  melting  point  curves  has  a  complete  analogue  in  the  author's 
method,  in  which  the  solubility  is  examined ;  in  place,  however,  of  the 
ordinary  curves  of  solubility,  in  which  the  latter  is  considered  as  a 
function  of  the  temperature,  solubility  curves  are  made  U8e  of,  which 
only  consider  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  enantiomorphous 
isomerides  present  and  take  no  account  of  the  solvent.  The  various 
types  of  such  solubility  curves,  which  are  similar  to  the  melting  point 
carves  of  Boozeboom  {loe.  cit.),  are  as  follows.  For  a  racemic  com- 
pound, the  curve  consists  of  three  distinct  parts  and  has  two  minima 
and  a  maximum,  which  may,  however,  be  less  than  or  greater  than 
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the  solubility  of  either  of  the  compoDents ;  for  an  inactive  conglomer- 
ate, the  curve  is  composed  of  two  parts  with  one  minimum,  whilst  the 
curve  corresponding  with  a  pseudoracemic  mixture  is  continuous, 

T.  H.  P. 

Water  of  Crystallisation.  II.  By  Theodob  Salzeb  (/.  pr,  Chsm,^ 
1900,  [ii],  61,  157—165.  Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  488,  and  1898,  i, 
315). — Calcium  malonate  and  methylmalonate  are  held  to  be  tri- 
molecular,  since  when  air  dried  they  have  the  composition  CaC3H204  + 
IJHgO  and  CaC^H^O^+HHgO;  the  salts  CaCjH^O^  +  4H,0  and 
CaCjHjO.  +  2H2O  are  cdso  found  to  be  less  soluble  than  the  anhydrous 
salt.  Calcium  propylmalonate  has  the  composition  CaC^HgO^  +  2H2O ; 
the  butylmalonate,  CaC^Hi^jO^  +  2H2O,  loses  all  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  110°;  the  dimethylmalonate  forms  readily  soluble  needles, 
CaCgHgO^  +  311^0,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  110^  and 
begins  to  decompose  at  162°,  whilst  the  acid  first  melts  at  192°;  the 
methylmalonate  crystallises  with  3H2O.  The  author  withdraws  his 
earlier  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  water  of  crystallisation  of 
calcium  malonate  and  its  homologues. 

Other  examples  of  salts  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  trimolecular 
are  Fittig's  barium  propylitaconate,  BaCgH^^^O^  +  lj^H^O,  and  calcium 
dimethyl! umarate,  which  loses  two-thirds  of  its  water  of  crystallisation 
when  heated. 

On  repeating  the  work  of  Rahlis  {Annal&n,  1879,  198,  106),  it  is 
found  that  calcium  o-bromobenzoate  crystallises  with  only  2H2O 
and  is  therefore  in  agreement  with  Rule  YIII  (Abstr.,  1898,  i,  315). 
Calcium  j9-bromobenzoate,  when  prepared  from  calcium  chloride  and 
the  ammonium  salt  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  crystallises  in  minute 
needles  containing  d'H.fi,  in  agreement  with  Kule  YIII,  but  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  separates  in  tablets  with 
IH2O.  T.  M.  L. 

Belation  of  the  Taste  of  Acid  Salts  to  their  Degree  of  Dis- 
sociation. By  Louis  Kahlembebg  («7.  Physical  Chem.9  1900,  4, 
33 — 37). — Experiments  on  the  taste  of  acids  have  indicated  that  the 
sour  taste  is  ascribable  to  the  hydrogen  ions  (Richards,  Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  209).  Experiments  with  acid  sodium  salts  of  a  number  of  slightly 
dissociated  acids  prove,  however,  that  the  sour  taste  is  obtained  at 
concentrations  of  the  hydrogen  ion  far  below  the  limit  for  acids  which 
had  been  previously  found,  and  that  the  sour  taste  of  these  acid  sodium 
salts  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  hydrogen  ions  present.  It  hence 
appears  that  it  must  be  due  to  the  acid  ion,  and  owing  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  results  and  those  of  Richards,  the  author 
considers  the  explanation  of  the  sour  taste  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dissociation  theory  to  be  unsatisfactory  (see  also  Hober  and  Eliesow, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  206).  L.  M.  J. 

Laboratory  Apparatus  for  Boasting  Large  Quantities  of 
Material.  By  G.  Paul  Drossbach  (Ber.,  1900,  33>  486).— The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  horizontal  metal  tube,  open  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  gas  delivery  tube  at  the  other;  it  carries, a  hopper  on  its  upper 
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surface,  and  is  fitted  with  a  worm  worked  by  a  grooved  wheel 
and  cord.  The  whole  may  be  heated  in  a  furnace;  the  worm  fits 
loosely  into  the  tube,  so  that  no  lubricant  is  required.  J.  J.  S. 


Inorganic   Chemistry. 


Volumetric  Composition  of  Hydrogen  Fluoride.  By  Henri 
MoissAN  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  544— 548).— The  volumetric  com- 
position of  hydrogen  fluoride  was  determined  (1)  by  electrolysing 
aqueous  hydrogen  fluoride,  collecting  and  .measuring  the  liberated 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  formed  by  the  fluorine  acting  on  the 
water,  and  (2)  by  allowing  a  measured  volume  of  fluorine  to  act 
on  water,  the  liberated  oxygen  being  measured,  and  the  quantity 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  formed  being  estimated  by  titration.  In  all 
cases,  the  ozone  in  the  oxygen  was  either  decomposed  by  heating  or 
estimated  by  titration.  The  results  show  that  hydrogen  fluoride  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine. 

C.  H.  B. 

Vapour  Density  of  Sulphur.  By  Oael  Schall  {Ber.,  1900,  33, 
484 — 485). — A  reply  to  adverse  criticisms  by  Bleier  and  Cohn  (this 
vol.,  ii,  203).  Further  determinations  of  the  vapour  density  of  sulphur 
at  low  pressures  (to  42*7  mm.)  give  densities  varying  from  715  to  7'5 
compared  with  oxygen.  J.  J.  S. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  on  Ammonia. 
By  Hans  Schumann  {ZeU.  anorg,  Ch^em.,  1900,  23,  43—66.  Compare 
Divers  and  Ogawa,  Trans.,  1900,  77,  327). — The  action  of  dry  sulphur 
dioxide  on  dry  ammonia  results  in  the  formation  of  the  compound 
SOjjNHg  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  compound  S02,2NH3  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  condensation  is  effected  in  a  flask  cooled  at  0^,  one  of 
the  gases  being  passed  through  mercury,  the  other  gas  entering  above 
the  mercury.     It  is  essential  that  the  gases  should  be  carefully  dried. 

The  compound  SO^jNHg  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  very 
hygroscopic,  and  at  once  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  faintly  acid 
solution,  which,  on  the  addition  of  acids,  evolves  sulphur  dioxide  with- 
out the  immediate  precipitation  of  sulphur ;  the  freshly  prepared  solu- 
tion contains  ammonium  salts  and  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  thiosulphuric, 
trithionic,  and  pentathionic  acids. 

The  compound  S02,2NH3,  prepared  in  a  flask  cooled  at  -  5  to — 7°,  forms 
red  fragments,  and  nodular,  seemingly  crystalline  conglomerates,  is 
not  so  hygroscopic  as  the  preceding  compound,  and  remains  undecom- 
posed  for  some  time  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  gradually  changes  into 
a  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  water,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  ; 
the  solution  gives  a  transitory  carmine  coloration  on  the  addition  of 
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acids^  and  when  freshly  prepared,  contains  the  same  acids  as  that  of 
the  preceding  compound. 

The  compound  SO^.NHjp  when  heated  under  dry  carbon  disulphide 
in  a  reflux  apparatus,  decomposes  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and 
forms  a  dark  red,  crystalline  sublimate  of  the  composition  3S02,4NH3, 
which  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  yields  a  solution  in  water  similar  to 
that  of  the  compound  S02>2NHg. 

Potassamide,  when  heated  in  sulphur  dioxide  at  200%  undergoes  a 
violent  reaction,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat ;  the  products  are  a 
mixture  of  tho  compounds  S02,NHg  and  S02,2NH3,  and  a  residue 
contairing  potassamide,  potassium,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  ammonia. 

Similar  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on 
the  anhydrous  fatty  amines,  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  solvent  at  about  -  6^  Ethylamine  yields  the 
compound  SOjjNH^Et,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  scales  and  yields  a 
colourless  solution  in  water  containing  the  amine  and  sulphuric,  sul- 
phurous, thiosulphuric,  trithionic,  and  pentathionic  acids.  The  eom- 
pound  BOjiNHMOg,  obtained  from  dimethylamine,  is  a  yellow,  crys- 
talline mass,  and  with  water  gives  a  faintly  acid  solution  which 
contains  tho  amine  and  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and  thiosulphuric  acids 
only.  K  C.  R 

Beduction  of  Selenium  Dioxide  by  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 
By  James  F.  Nobris  and  Heney  Fay  (Amer.  Cliem.  /.,  1900,  23, 
119 — 125). — ^The  interaction  between  selenium  dioxide  and  sodium 
thiosulphate  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  70)  probably  takes  place  thus:  SeO^-h 
4:lS&^\ifi^  «  2N&^Sfi^  +  Se  +  2Na20  ;  in  concentrated  solutions,  selen- 
ium is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  becomes  alkaline,  but  in  dilute 
solution  no  selenium  is  precipitated,  and  the  reaction  is  not  complete 
according  to  this  equation,  owing  to  the  sodium  hydroxide  formed 
neutralising  part  of  the  selenious  acid,  which,  therefore,  does  not  enter 
into  reaction.  In  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  action  occurs 
according  to  the  equation:  SeOg  +  4Na2S208  +  4HC1  =  NajS^SeO^ -H 
Na2S4O0-l-4NaCl-l-2U2O.  No  selenium  is  precipitated,  but  sodium 
tdenoteircUhionate  is  formed,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  isolated, 
gives  Debus's  tests  forpentathionates  (Trans.,  1888,  53,  278),  with  the 
difference  that  selenium,  not  sulphur,  is  precipitated ;  a  dilute  solution 
of  the  salt  can  be  boiled  without  change,  but  stannous  chloride  pre- 
cipitates selenium  in  a  few  minutes ;  sodium  thiosulphate  effects  the 
same  result,  but  more  slowly.  The  sodium  tetrathionate,  formed 
according  to  the  equation,  was  isolated  and  identified. 

An  acid  solution  of  tellurium  dioxide  yields,  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  a  solution  apparently  containing  a  compound  analogous  to 
a  selenotetrathionate  j  this  is  remarkable,  since  no  compounds  of 
tellurium  analogous  to  the  thionates  are  known. 

Incidentally,  the  authors  point  out  that  in  presence  of  dilute  acids 
the  starch  reaction  for  iodine  is  about  0*2  per  cent,  more  sensitive  at 
3^  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  W.  A.  D. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Tellurium.  By  James  F.  Norbis,  Henby 
Fay,  and  D.  W.  Edgebly  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23,  106— 119).— The 
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basic  tellarioin  Ditrate  obtained  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
is  not  hygroscopic,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition  iTeO^f^fi^  + 
HjO,  rather  than  4TeO,,N205  +  l^H^  (Klein  and  Morel,  Abstr.,  1884, 
1256,  and  1885,  16)  ;  since  water  is  not  given  off  on  heating  the  salt 
until  about  190^,  when  decomposition  begint<,  it  is  probably  present 
combined  according  to  the  formula  TesOs(OH)(N03).  The  tellurium 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  ozide  prepared  from  the  pure  nitrate  in  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  with  sulphur  dioxide,  and  distilling  the 
metal  so  obtained,  on  careful  examination^  does  not  show  the  presence 
of  any  other  element. 

The  double  bromide  of  tellurium  and  potassium,  prepared  from 
tellurium  dioxide,  hydrobromic  ac^d,  and  potassium  bromide,  was 
fractionally  crystallised  by  a  process  involving  over  200  crystallisations; 
since  the  last  fractions,  when  converted  into  the  nitrate,  gave  practi- 
cally the  samd  loss  of  weight  on  ignition  as  the  earlier  ones,  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  by  this  process  in  favour  of  Brauner's  view 
(Trans.,  1889,  66,  382;  1895,  67,  549)  that  tellurium  is  a  mixture 
of  *'  true  tellurium"  with  an  atomic  weight  of  about  125  and  another 
element  with  a  higher  atomic  weight.  The  abnormal  position  of  tellu- 
rium in  the  eighth  group  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements 
still  awaits  explanation.  W.  A.  B. 

Specific  Gravity  cuid  Electrical  Besistance  of  Tellurium.  By 
Victor  Lexher  and  J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan  {J,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc, 
1900, 22,  28— 31).— rThe  specific  gravity  of  powdered  tellurium,  ob- 
tained by  reduction  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  oxide  by  sugar,  was 
determined  by  the  pyknometer  method.  The  values  obtained  varied 
from  6-194  to  6204,  with  a  mean  of  6*1993.  For  the  determination 
of  the  electrical  resistance,  the  molten  metal  was  allowed  to  solidify  in 
glass  tubes  of  narrow  bore  jacketed  by  outer  tubes  also  containing 
melted  tellurium.  Great  difficulty  was  found,  however,  in  obtaining 
uniform  results,  the  values  for  the  specific  resistance  varying  from 
279  to  1152  ;  the  mean  is  about  500,  but  the  authors  consider  that  the 
lower  results  are  probably  the  more  coriect.  The  value  obtained  by 
Matthieson  was  about  2000,  so  that  the  structure  has  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  conductivity.  It  was  observed  that  the  metal  expands 
slightly  immediately  after  solidification,  all  the  tubes  cracking  at  this 
point,  no  matter  how  slowly  they  were  cooled.  L.  M.  J. 

Surface-tensions  of  Mixtures  of  Sulphuric  A.cid  and  Water, 
and  the  Molecular  Mass  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  Charles  E. 
LiKEBABGEB  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  5 — 11). — By  the  aid  of 
the  apparatus  previously  described  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii> 
247),  measurements  were  made  of  the  surface  tension  of  aqueous  sul- 
phuric acid  at  concentrations  varying  from  2*65  to  95  per  cent.,  and 
at  temperatures  varying  from  0°  to  70°  It  was  found  the  surface 
tension  of  both  acid  and  water  is  raised  by  addition  of  the  other  com- 
ponent, the  composition  of  the  mixture  possessing  the  highest  surface 
tension  being  about  60  per  cent.,  but  varying  slightly  with  temperature. 
For  the  higher  concentrations,  the  influence  of  temperature  is  very  slight, 
and  this  should  indicate  a  high  degree  of  polymerisation,  so  that  the 
IQolecule  of    sulphuric   acid   is    probably  very    pomplez,  and   thv) 
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complexity  may  account  for  many  of  the  extraordinary  properties  of 
mixtures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  According  to  the  views  of 
Briihl  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  163),  it  should  be  a  compound  of  high 
dissociative  power,  and  the  maximum  conductivity  of  solutions  of 
water  in  sulphuric  acid  at  a  concentration  of  10  per  cent,  are  prob- 
ably to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissociation  of  the  water,  the  fall  with 
increased  concentration  being  due  to  the  increased  viscosity. 

L.  M.  J. 

A  New  Nitrogen^  Iodide,  N3I.  By  Arthur  Hantzsch  {Ber., 
1900,  33,  522— 527).-^On  adding  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  to 
silver  azoimide  suspended  in  water  at  0°,  extracting  with  ether,  and 
allowing  the  latter  to  evaporate  below  0°,  a  nearly  colourless  solid  is 
obtained,  which,  from  a  determination  of  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
iodine  in  a  freshly  prepared  aqueous  solution,  appears  to  have  the 
composition  N3I ;  the  dry  substance  often  decomposes  spontaneously 
with  great  violence,  giving  rise  to  nitrogen  and  iodine,  whilst  the 
same  products  are  formed  when  slow  decomposition  occurs  in  benzene 
or  chloroform  solution.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  is  at  first 
neutral  to  litmus,  and  produces  no  coloration  with  starch  solution, 
but  decomposition  occurs  somewhat  rapidly  to  azoimide  and  hypo- 
iodous  acid,  which  is  then  further  resolved  into  iodine  and  iodic  acid. 
Aqueous  silver  nitrate  gives  rise,  similarly,  to  silver  azoimide,  iodine, 
and  iodic  acid,  a  reaction  which  furnishes  the  means  of  determining 
the  ratio  of  iodine  to  nitrogen  present  in  the  compound. 

All  attempts  to  prepare  the  condensation  product  Ng  were  unsuc- 
cessful. W.  A.  D. 

Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  C.  Hugot  (Oofnpt.  rend,,  1900,  130, 
605—508.  Compare  Chattaway,  Trans.,  1896, 69, 1572 ;  Proc,  1899, 
15, 17). — ^When  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  a  cooled  vessel  containing 
iodine,  a  dark  brown  liquid  is  first  produced  ;  this  becomes  red,  and 
finally  assumes  a  faint  yellow  colour,  whilst  the  compound,  NlgfSNH^, 
separates  in  dark  green  needles.  The  yellow  liquid  contains  the 
ammonio-ammonium  iodide,  NH^I,3NK3,  dissolved  in  liquid  am- 
monia, together  with  small  quantities  of  free  iodine,  and  the  compound 
INIg^dNH^.  The  reaction  appears  to  take  the  following  course : 
I6NH3 4  61  =  3(NH J,3NH.)  +  Nl3,3NH8. 

The  ammonio-nitrogen  iodide,  Nl3,3NH3,  when  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  -  30°  in  a  vacuum,  loses  one-third  of  its  ammonia, 
and  a  well-defined,  crystalline,  yellow  compound,  Nlg.SNH,,  is  pro- 
duced ;  at  0°  in  a  vacuum,  the  latter  substance  parts  with  half  its 
ammonia,  yielding  violet  needles  of  the  compound  NIgyKHg.  It  is 
not  possible  to  eliminate  the  last  mol.  of  ammonia,  since  the  third 
compound  is  decomposed  on  warming,  and  at  about  50°  a  violent  deto- 
nation is  produced.  G.  T.  M. 

The  Molecule  of  Carbon  and  the  Supposed  Negative  ^eat 
of  Formation  of  various  Carbon  Compounds.  By  Wilhelm 
Vaubel  {ZeU.  angew,  Chem,,  1900,  60 — 63). — Calculations  based 
on  the  difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion  of  carbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  lead  the  f^utbor  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mpl^u)e  of 
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carbon  at  its  boiling  point  contains  24  atoms.  The  heat  of  dissociation 
of  this  complex  carbon  molecule  is  taken  as  32300  cal.,  and  hence  it  is 
deduced  that  acetylene,  carbon  disulphide,  and  other  compounds  which 
have  commonly  negative  heats  of  formation  assigned  to  them,  have 
really  positive  heats  of  formation.  The  author  proposes  to  recalculate 
on  tbis  new  basis  the  heats  of  formation  of  organic  compounds. 

J.  C.  P. 

Preparation  of  AmorphouB  Silicon,  Silicon  Sulphide,  Silicon 
Chloride,  and  Thiosilicates.  By  Walthbb  Hempel  and  von 
Haasy  {ZeU.  anorg,  Ckem.,  1900,  23,  32 — 42). — ^Amorphous  silicon 
is  prepared  easily  and  in  considerable  quantities  by  heating  sodium 
in  an  atmosphere  of  silicon  fluoride.  The  apparatus,  which  is  figured 
in  the  original  paper,  consists  of  a  generator  of  silicon  fluoride  and  a 
special  iron  retort  so  arranged  that  when  heated  and  filled  with  silicon 
fluoride,  sodium  can  be  expeditiously  introduced  in  successive  small 
portions.  The  product  consists  of  silicon,  sodium  fluoride,  and 
sodium  silicofluoride ;  it  is  powdered  and  heated  with  sufficient 
sodium  to  decompose  the  silicofluoride  and  with  sufficient  aluminium 
to  form  an  alloy  containing  not  more  than  1 6  per  cent,  of  silicon. 
When  cold,  the  alloy  is  separated  mechanically  from  the  fused 
mass,  and  the  aluminium  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  amor- 
phous silicon  is  lead-grey,  amounts  to  90 — 95  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  yield,  and  contains  3 — 4  per  cent,  of  silica ;  this  is  ex- 
tracted with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  brown,  amorphous  silicon,  amount- 
ing to  60 — 62  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield,  is  obtained  in  a 
very  active  form,  which,  when  gently  heated  in  the  air,  burns  to 
silica.  By  melting  aluminium  with  silicon,  alloys  containing  up  to 
22'5  per  cent,  of  silicon  can  be  prepared,  but  the  silicon  separated 
from  these  is  very  inert.  Silicon  from  an  alloy  containing  16*5  per 
cent,  bums  in  chlorine  at  280^,  that  from  an  alloy  containing  22 '5 
per  cent,  at  340—360°. 

Silicon  sulphide  is  obtained  by  melting  amorphous  silicon  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  then  throwing  the  fused  mass  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  in  successive  small  portions.  The  product  contains 
92 — 95  per  cent,  of  silicon  sulphide  mixed  with  silicon  and  silica,  and 
is  purified  by  sublimation  under  diminished  pressure.  It  crystallises 
in  beautiful,  long,  white  needles.  Silicon  chloride  is  easily  prepared 
by  heating  the  amorphous  silicon  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

Sodium  metathioeilicate^  NagSiSg,  obtained  by  melting  pure  sodium 
sulphide  with  silicon  sulphide,  is  a  brownish-black  mass  which  evolves 
hydrogen  sulphide  when  treated  with  water,  yielding  a  solution  which 
does  not  evolve  more  hydrogen  sulphide  when  treated  with  acids; 
when  treated  with  chlorine,  it  yields  sulphur  chloride  and  silicon  chloride 
with  development  of  much  heat.  The  authors  have  applied  this  last 
reaction  to  detect  the  presence  of  thiosilicates  in  some  complex  sili- 
cates, and  obtained  the  following  results :  ultramarine,  01 74  per  cent. 
SiSg;  blast  furnace  slags,  0043,  0*009,  and  0104  per  cent.  SiS^ ; 
lava  from  Yesuvius,  0*007  per  cent.  SiS,.  They  also  point  out  that 
the  sulphur  present  in  many  of  the  sulphur  springs  may  be  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  thiosilicates.  £.  C.  K. 
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Preparation  of  Arsenides,  Antimonides^  and  Alloys  of  the  Al- 
kali Metals.  By  Paul  Lebbau  {Compt,  rend,,  1900, 130, 502—505).— 
Impure  arsenides  containing  excess  of  the  metal  or  arsenic  are  produced 
when  the  latter  or  its  hydride,  either  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state, 
reacts  with  an  alkali  metal.  Liquefied  hydrogen  arsenide  has  no 
solvent  action  on  the  alkali  metals,  and,  unlike  liquid  ammonia,  does 
not  form  compounds  with  these  elements. 

Pure  sodium  arsenide,  NagAs,  is  prepared  by  heating  to  redness  in  a 
closed  iron  vessel  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and  sodium ;  an  excess  of  the 
latter  is  employed  and  the  uncombined  metal  is  removed  from  the 
cooled  product  by  means  of  liquid  ammonia ;  the  arsenide  remains  un- 
dissolved and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  small,  black  crystals.  Sodium 
antimonide,  bismuthide,  and  stannide,  and  the  corresponding  lithium 
and  potassium  compounds,  have  been  produced  in  a  similar  manner. 

G.T.  M. 

Mectrolytio  Formation  of  Potassium  Chlorate.  By  Andb6 
Bkochbt  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  718—721.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  205). — ^When  a  cold  and  almost  neutral  solution  of  potassium 
chloride  is  electrolysed,  the  whole  of  the  electric  energy  is  spent  in 
producing  hypochlorite ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  substance,  however, 
is  at  once  transformed  into  chlorate,  the  transformation  being  accom- 
panied by  an  evolution  of  oxygen;  under  certain  conditions,  the 
addition  of  potassium  cbromate  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the 
hypochlorite.  This  transformation  is  made  manifest  on  electrolysing 
a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  containing  potassium  dichromate  ;  this 
salt  liberates  hypochlorous  acid,  becoming  itself  converted  into  the 
neutral  chromate,  and  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  from  orange 
to  yellow ;  the  change  is  reversed  when  the  solution  is  left  for  twelve 
hours  owing  to  the  production  of  chloric  acid,  this  acid  partially  dis- 
placing chromic  acid  and  regenerating  the  dichromate. 

The  auto-oxidation  of  hypochlorous  acid  takes  place  even  more 
rapidly  in  hot  or  alkaline  solutions,  the  yield  of  available  chlorine 
being  correspondingly  diminished.  G.  T.  M. 

Presence  of  Potassium  Nitrite  in  Brown  Powder  Residue 
when  the  Powder  is  Burnt  in  Air  under  Ordinary  Pressure. 
By  A.  M.  Seton  and  K.  L.  Stevenson  {Chem.  News,  1899,  80,  221).— 
Brown  powder  burns  more  slowly  than  black  powder,  and  leaves  more 
residue,  which  is  generally  white  or  greyish-white,  hygroscopic,  and 
partly  soluble  in  water.  A  complete  analysis  gave  the  following 
results :  KjCOg.  61-96;  KgSO^,  26-18;  KNOj,6-17;  insoluble,  5-8  per 
cent.  D.  A.  L. 

Isomeric  Potassium  Sodium  Sulphites.  By  Geobgb  S.  Fraps 
(ilmer.  Chwn.  J.,  1900,  23,  202— 214).— The  existence  of  two  isomeric 
potassium  sodium  sulphites  has  been  indicated  by  the  work  of  Bohrig 
(Abstr.,  1888,  649),  Schwicker  (Abstr.,  1889,  942),  and  Barth  (Abatr., 
1892,  564).  The  author  prepares  the  double  sulphite,  firstly,  by  dis- 
solving sodium  carbonate  in  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  interaction  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite;  from  a  number  of  experiments  oq  the  action  Qf 
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ethjl  iodide  on  these  two  prodaots,  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  double  sulphites. 

T.  H.  R 

OompoundB  of  Metals  among  themselvea  By  Nicolai  S.  Eub- 
NAKOFF  {J.  Ru88.  Phys.  Chem.  Soe.,  1899,  31,  927— 948).— The  relations 
between  melting  point  and  composition  are  given  for  the  following 
mixtures :  mercury  and  sodium,  mercury  and  potassiumi  cadmium  and 
sodium,  lead  and  sodium,  bismuth  and  sodium. 

The  melting  point  curve  for  sodium  and  mercury  shows  five  transition 
points,  at  which  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  sodium  to  the 
number  of  mercury  atoms  has  the  values :  5*690  : 1  (at  21  '25°) ;  2*559  : 1 
(at  67'0°) ;  1-020 : 1  (at  209-7°) ;  1 :  1101  (at  218°) ;  1 :  4571  (at  155°). 
The  maximum  melting  point  corresponds  with  the  compound  NaHg,. 
From  the  eutectic  mixture  (Na:Hga  5*690 : 1),  beautiful,  hexagonal 
plates  of  indefinite  composition  separate.  The  compound  NagHg, 
described  by  Maey  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  547),  has  probably  the  composi- 
tion Na^Hg,  where  n  is  not  greater  than  2*559.  For  potassium- 
mercury,  the  curve  has  three  transition  points,  namely,  195*0°,  129*0°, 
and  70*3°,  the  corresponding  values  for  the  ratio  K:Hg  being  1 :  3*283, 
1 :  6*350,  and  1 :  10*556  respectively.  The  maximum  melting  point 
mixture  has  the  composition  KHgj.  The  compound  KHg^,,  described 
by  several  writers,  is  probably  KHgn»  n  being  not  greater  than  10*556; 
Maey  {loe,  eii.)  found  that  n  does  not  exceed  11.  From  the  researches 
of  the  author, and  others,  definite  compounds  of  sodium  and  mercury 
of  the  composition  NaHg^  are  shown  to  exist,  as  follows :  (1)  n  less 
than  2*5  (NaHg,);  (2)  NaHg;  (3)  n  between  1  and  2;  (4)  NaHg,; 
(5)  n  between  2  and  5  (NaHgj) ;  (6)  NaHgj  or  NaHg^.  The  definite 
mercury  potassium  compounds,  having  the  formula  KHgn>  are :  (1) 
KHg;  (2)  KHgg;  (3)  n  between  2  and  3*28  (KHgg);  (4)  n  between 
3*28  and  6*3  (KHgg  or  KHg^) ;  (5)  n  between  6*3  and  10*5  (KHgjo). 

The  maximum  points  of  the  other  curves  correspond  with  com- 
pounds having  the  formulae  NaOd^,  NaPb,  and  Na3Bi.  NaCdj  separates 
in  glistening  octahedra.  T.  H.  P. 

PerBulphates  of  Rubidium,  Geesium,  and  Thallium.  By 
Hugh  Mabshall  (J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.,  1900,  22,  48.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  747). — Eubidium  and  caesium  persulphates,  obtained  by 
double  decomposition  from  ammonium  persulphate,  are  isomorphous 
with  the  ammonium  salt,  whereas  mixtures  of  these  salts  with  the 
potassium  salt  crystallise  in  monoclinic  crystals.  Mixtures  of  the 
thallous  and  ammonium  salts  also  crystallise  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
and  are  isomorphous  with  the  preceding  mixtures.  J^  J.  S. 

Melting  Point  of  Lithium.  By  Geobo  W.  A.  Eahlbaum  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  23,  220— 221).— The  sample  of  lithium  was  pre- 
pared by  A.  Guntz  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lithium  and  potassium  chlorides.  The  melting  point  was 
determined  in  a  bath  of  dry  paraffin,  and  found  to  be  186^  (Bunsen 
and  Matthiessen  give  180°).  £.  C.  E. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Barium  Hydroxide.  Bv 
JlopBBT  DJ¥  Foj^RANp  {Compt,  rend.,  1900,  130,  716-718).— Whei 
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baryta  water  containing  I  mol.  of  barium  hydroxide  is  treated  with 
^  mol.  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  precipitate  is  formed  in  3  minutes, 
even  in  dilute  solutions  ;  the  heat  evolved  during  the  first  2  minutes 
is  3'121  Cal.y  and  this  represents  the  heat  of  the  reaction  before  the 
formation  of  any  insoluble  compound ;  when  twice  this  quantity  of 
the  peroxide  is  employed,  the  heat  generated  is  somewhat  greater, 
namely,  4 '350  Cal.,  and  the  immediate  addition  of  2  mols.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  produces  a  further  thermal  change  of  23*474  CaL  The 
addition  of  2  and  3  mols.  of  the  peroxide  to  two  solutions,  each  con- 
taining 1  mol.  of  the  barium  compound,  is  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  7*801  and  8*552  Cal.  respectively,  the  corresponding  heats  of 
neutralisation  by  hydrochloric  acid  (2  mols.)  being  19*958  and  18*984 
Cal.  The  heat  developed  on  adding  10  mols.  of  the  peroxide  to  the 
solution  of  barium  hydroxide  is  12*261  Oal.,  and  the  heat  of 
neutralisation  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  15*345  Cal. ;  when  a  larger 
excess  of  the  peroxide  (30  mols.)  is  employed,  the  thermal  effect  is 
13*586  Cal.  Two  compounds  appear  to  be  successively  produced,  one, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  has  not  been 
isolated,  the  other  being  the  substance  BaO^yH^Oj  studied  by  Schoene 
and  fierthelot ;  the  latter  may  be  legarded  as  having  the  constitution 
£a(0*0H)2.  The  heat  of  neutralisation  of  this  compound  by  barium 
hydroxide  is  0*899  Cal.,  or  0*45  Cal.  for  each  hydroxyl  group;  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  compound  is  slightly  acidic.     The  formula 

Ba^^^Q^Ba  is  ascribed  to  the  salt  produced.  G  T  M 

Action  of  MetaJlio  Magnesium  on  Water.  By  Edward  G. 
Bryant  {Chem,  News,  1899,80,  211— 2 12). —Magnesium  of  commerce, 
containing  1*77  per  cent,  of  iron  and  0*3  of  calcium,  but  no  detectable 
carbon,  was  found  to  evolve  hydrogen  when  placed  in  water,  the  action 
continuing  for  many  hours  with  decreasing  energy,  and  finally  ceasing. 
0*1  gram  of  the  powdered  metal,  placed  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  yielded 
2 — 3  c.c.  of  hydrogen ;  this  quantity  could  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  normal  sodium  sulphate,  which  dissolves  magnesium 
oxide ;  heating  the  water  did  not  cause  a  greater,  but  only  a  more 
rapid,  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  metal  itself  became  tarnished,  and, 
if  polished^  regained  its  activity.  There  was  no  question  of  a  couple 
forming,  and  the  gases  in  water  were  shown  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
action,  which  is  a  direct  action  of  magnesium  on  water.  One  part  of 
magnesium  oxide  dissolves  in  225,000  parts  of  water.  D.  A.  L. 

Colloidal  Cadmium.  By  Gbobo  Bbedio  {Z€U,  physikal,  Chem., 
1900,  32,  127—8.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  213).— Colloidal  metallic 
solutions  have  been  proved  to  consist  of  minute  suspended  particles 
of  metals,  and  it  hence  follows  that  colloidal  solutions  of  metals  with 
a  lower  potential  than  hydrogen,  such  as  cadmium  or  zinc,  would  be 
unstable  and  difficult  to  obtain.  By  means  of  an  E.M.F.  of  30 — 40 
volts  and  a  current  of  5 — 10  amperes,  an  arc  may  be  obtained  between 
cadmium  electrodes  immersed  in  pure,  air-free  wat-er,  the  cadmium 
being  dispersed  with  the  formation  of  a  deep  brown  colloidal  solution 
which  changes  to  a  blue-green,  and  coagulates  on  %he  addition  of 
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deotrolytes.  By  exposure  to. air,  the  solution  speedily  oxidises,  but  by 
exclusion  of  air,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  thickened  by  gelatin,  it  may 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time.  L.  M.  J. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Lead  Peroxide.  By  Ludwiq 
Vanino  and  Otto  Hauskb  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  625).— When  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  over  either  moist  or  dry  lead  peroxide,  the  whole 
mass  glows,  and  the  gas  burns  with  the  characteristic  lead  flame. 
The  reaction  can  be  used,  not  merely  as  a  lecture  experiment,  but  may 
also  be  employed  for  starting  an  explosion,  even  with  guncotton 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  reaction  works  best  when  the  peroxide 
is  collected  in  small  heaps  and  not  spread  over  a  flat  surface.  Bismuth 
and  silver  peroxides  give  the  same  reaction,  but  lead  oxide,  manganese 
peroxide,  cobaltic  hydroxide,  or  cupric  oxide  do  not.  J.  J.  S. 

A  New  Type  of  Ammonio-copper  Chromate.  By  M.  C. 
ScHUYTEN  (C/iem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  399—400  ;  from  Bull,  Acad,  roy,  Bdg,, 
[iii],  37,  649—656). — By  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  potassium  dichromate  with  ammonia,  or  by  adding  potassium 
dichromate  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  hydroxide  from  which 
the  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  removed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a 
ecmpoundy  4CuCr04,3NH3,5H20,  separates  as  a  brown,  amorphous 
powder ;  when  heated,  it  evolves  ammonia,  water,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrous  fumes,  but  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  and  water  cannot  be 
expelled  even  by  heating  for  a  long  time  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  or  a  green 
solution  respectively ;  it  is  also  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  but  insoluble  in  organic  solvents.  Alcohol  is  not  oxidised  to 
aldehyde  by  boiling  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  this  com- 
pound. E.  W.  W. 

Mercury  Derivatives  of  Nitrogen  Compounds.  By  Karl  A. 
HoFMAKN  and  Eduard  C.  Mabbukq  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,,  1900,  23, 
126 — 134.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  486).— In  answer  to  Pesci's 
oriticisma  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  750),  the  authors  maintain  the  correctness 
of  their  formulsa  for  the  fusible  and  infusible  precipitates  obtained 
from  mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride.  They  point  out  that  these  compounds,  HgNH^Ol  and 
Hg(NH3)2Cl2,  correspond  with  the  ethylamine  derivatives,  HgNHEtCl, 
HgNHjEtClj,  and  Hg(NH2Et)2C]2,  whereas  ethylamine  derivatives 
corresponding  with  compounds  of  the  formulae  Hg^NC^NH^Cl  and 
Hg2NC],3NH4Cl,  could  not  be  formed  from  an  ethylated  ammonia. 
The  decomposition  of  the  fusible  and  infusible  precipitates  by  dilute 
alkalis  naturally  results  in  the  formation  of  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  mercuriammonium  chloride,  the  first  products  of  decomposition 
being  alkali  chloride^  mercuric  oxide  and  ozychloride,  and  ammonia  ; 
the  mercuric  oxide  and  ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  halogen,  then 
form  the  chloride  of  Millon's  base  and  from  2  mercury  atoms  1  mol.  of 
mercuriammonium  chloride  is  formed,  1  mol.  of  ammonia  retained,  and 
the  excess  of  ammonia  evolved. 

Pesci's  formuliiB  for  Millon's  base,  Hg2N'OH,2HjO,  and  the  mercuri- 
ammonium salts,  Hg^NX,  do  not  explain  the  behaviour  of   tbes^ 
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compounds  on  dehydration.  Millon's  base  becomes  dark  brown  on 
dehydration  and  the  resulting  compound,  Hg^NOH,  is  explosive  and 
does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  salts.  The  salts 
of  Millon's  base  are  represented  by  the  formula  (HgOH)2NH2X  and 
cannot  be  dehydrated  without  decomposition.  The  only  exception  is 
the  nitrate,  HgNyNOj,,  which,  when  prepared  from  Millon's  base,  is  not 
pure  and  on  heating  yields  a  small  quantity  of  water.  E.  C.  R. 

AnhydrouB  Dimerouriammonium  Iodide,  Amorphous  and 
OrystaJIine.  By  Maurice  FsANgois  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
571 — 573). — Dimercuriammonium  iodide,  contrary  to  the  usual  state- 
ments, contains  neither  hydrogen  nor  oxygen,  but  is  anhydrous  and  is 
a  very  stable  substance.  It  is  obtained  in  an  amorphous  state  by  the 
action  of  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  ammonia  solution  on  mercuric 
iodide  or  mercuridiammonium  iodide,  or,  better,  by  the  prolonged  and 
repeated  action  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  on 
mercuridiammonium  iodide.  The  crystallised  compound  is  prepared 
by  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuridiammonium  iodide  in  con- 
centrated ammonia  solation  with  twice  its  volume  of  the  same  con- 
centrated ammonia  solution.  The  crystals  form  slowly  and  are  very 
dark  purple  by  reflected  light,  but  dark  red  brown  by  transmitted 
light.  C.  H.  B. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  a  Manganese  Perfluoride. 
By  Henri  Moissan  (CompL  rend.,  1900,  130,  622— 627).— Metallic 
manganese  is  attacked  by  fluorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
the  reaction  is  limited  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  fluoride  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  If  the  manganese  is  flnely*powdered,  the  reaction 
takes  place  with  incandescence,  but  the  fluoride  formed  is  partly 
volatilised  and  decomposed,  so  that  the  product  is  not  of  constant 
composition.  Manganous  fluoride  is  also  attacked  by  fluorine,  but  the 
reaction  is  never  complete,  whilst  with  manganous  chloride  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  expel  the  whole  of  the  chlorine.  With  manganous  iodide, 
however,  the  reaction  is  much  more  regular,  and  manganese  tri- 
fluoride,  Mn^F^,  is  obtained  in  crystals  which  preserve  the  form  of 
those  of  the  iodide  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  have  a  sp.  gr.  3'54. 
When  heated,  it  decomposes  with  the  production  of  manganous 
fluoride  and  fluorine,  whilst  it  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  below  a  red 
heat,  hydrogen  fluoride  and  manganous  fluoride  being  formed.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  Are  without  action 
on  manganese  trifluoride,  but  on  heating,  ternary  compounds  are 
formed,  that  with  iodine  being  of  a  red  colour.  When  the  tri- 
fluoride is  heated  in  glass,  the  latter  is  violently  attacked,  silicon 
fluoride  being  liberated,  whilst  a  mixture  of  fluoride  and  oxyfluoride  of 
manganese  remains.  Manganese  trifluoride  is  decomposed  by  oxygen 
at  a  red  heat  with  the  formation  of  black,  crystalline  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. With  sulphur  at  its  boiling  point,  sulphur  fluoride  and  man- 
ganous fluoride  are  formed ;  with  phosphorus  at  a  blightly  elevated 
temperature,  phosphorus  trifluoride  and  pentafluoride  are  produced ; 
and  with  arsenic,  the  trifluoride  is  obtained.  Silicon,  boron,  and  carbon 
are  converted  into  fluorides  by  the  action  of  manganese  trifluoride. 
When  heated    in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride,  manganpna 
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cUoride,  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  free  chlorine  are  formed.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  manganese  trifluoride,  form- 
ing dark  hrown  solutions  which  are  decomposed  by  excess  of  water. 
The  action  of  water  alone  results  in  the  formation  of  manganous 
fluoride,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  a  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese,  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  products  depending  on  the  amount 
of  water  employed.  Manganese  trifluoride  readily  reacts  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  chloride,  and  sulphuryl  chloride,  whilst 
with  phosphorus  trichloride  it  yields  phosphorus  fluorochloride, 
PFgClj,  and  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  the  pentafluoride, 
With  carbon  tetrachloride,  the  products  obtained  are  a  white 
manganese  fluoride,  chlorine,  and  carbon  fluoride.  Organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  benzene,  turpentine,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  ether 
are  without  action  on  manganese  trifluoride,  even  at  100°. 

K  L. 

Ferric  Oxide  Solution  obtained  by  Dialysis.  By  Willt 
WoBBB  {Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  i,  165;  from  Fharm.  Centr.-H.,  40, 
793 — 796). — A  solution  of  ferric  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dialysing 
a  solution  of  ferric  oxychloride  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  after  each 
addition  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  completely  dissolved  on  stirring.  The 
clear,  dark  brown  solution  so  obtained  scarcely  tastes  of  iron.  It  is 
evaporated  until  it  contains  3*5  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*05. 
The  last  traces  of  chlorine  cannot  be  removed  by  dialysis,  and  the 
product  still  contains  0*75  per  cent,  of  ferric  chloride,  but  it  is  free 
from  ammonium  salts.  Attempts  to  completely  remove  the  chloride 
by  a  process  of  hot  dialysis  appear  to  promise  success.  The  solu- 
tions of  ferric  oxychloride  and  of  ferric  oxide  may  be  boiled  for  some 
time  without  decomposing.  The  possibility  of  concentrating  a  solution 
of  ferric  oxychloride  by  heat  renders  unnecessary  the  pressing  of  the 
ferric  hydroxide  in  the  preparation  of  the  solution  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes.  After  removing  the  supernatant  liquid,  the  precipitate  is 
added  in  small  portions  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  then 
evaporated  to  the  required  density.  E.  W,  W. 

Preparation  of  the  Phosphides  of  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and 
Chromium.  By  Georges  Mabonneau  {Compt  rend,,  1900,  130, 
656 — 658). — A  number  of  metallic  phosphides  were  obtained  in  a 
well  crystallised  state  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  finely  divided 
metal  with  copper  phosphide  in  the  electric  furnace,  the  product  of 
the  reaction  being  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  copper. 
Iron  phosphide,  FojP,  was  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  whitish-grey, 
brilliant  needles  having  a  sp.  gr.  6*57.  Nickel  phosphide,  NijP, 
crystallises  in  transparent,  grey  needles  of  sp.  gr.  6*3,  whilst  cobalt 
phosphide,  CojP,  of  similar  appearance,  has  a  sp.  gr.  6*4.  Chromium 
phosphide,  CrP,  forms  dull  grey  crystals  of  a  sp.  gr.  5*71.  The  phos- 
phides of  iron,  nickel,  and  chromium  are  insoluble  in  all  acids  except 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids ;  cobalt  phosphide  is  dis- 
solved by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  is  slowly  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  acids.  N.  L. 
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Alloys  of  Platinum  and  PcJladium  with  Cadmium,  Zinc,  and 
Magnesium.  By  W.  R.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  R.  Wabing,  and 
A.  P.  H.  Dksborough  (CA^m.  Newsj  1899,  80,  185).— A  weighed 
quantity  of  platinum  or  palladium  foil  contained  in  a  porcelain  boat 
was  placed  close  to  a  porcelain  boat  containing  a  large  excess  of  the 
volatile  metal  and  heated  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  in 
refractory  glass  tubing ;  during  the  experiment,  either  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  was  passed  over  the  volatile  metal  towards  the  platinum 
or  a  vacuum  was  induced  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  pump  at  the  plati- 
num end  of  the  tube.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  the  platinum 
or  palladium  in  the  boat  was  weighed  and  examined.  With  platinum, 
cadmium  formed  an  alloy,  PtCdg,  which  was  white,  crystalline,  and 
brittle,  and  from  which  cadmium  does  not  volatilise  at  full  redncFs ; 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  some  platinum  dissolved  as  well  as  the 
cadmium.  With  zinc,  the  results  were  less  definite,  but  if  heated  to  a 
point  where  the  glass  tube  collapsed,  a  brittle,  crystalline  alloy  was 
obtained  similar  m  character  to  the  cadmium  alloy,  but  of  the  com- 
position PtZn.  Magnesium  proved  still  more  troublesome,  as  its 
vapour  was  absorbed  by  the  glass,  but  by  lining  the  tube  with 
magnesium  oxide,  a  friable,  crystalline  alloy  was  produced  of  the  com- 
position PtMgj. 

Experiments  with  palladium  and  with  nickel  have  yielded  only 
negative  resulta  D.  A.  L. 

Complex  Palladium  Salts.  By  Arthur  Rosenheim  and  Herr- 
mann Itzig  {Zeit.  arwrg,  Chem,^  1900,  23,  28 — 31). — Potassium  palla- 
dous  iod(mttrite,  K^'PdJ^(N02)2  +  SIl2^f  obtained  by  saturating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  nitrite  with  palladous  iodide  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  crystallise  over  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in 
purplish-red,  prismatic  needles,  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
decomposes  when  dissolved  in  water  or  treated  with  dilute  acids, 
with  precipitation  of  palladous  iodide. 

Potassiwn  paUadavs  oxcUonttrile,  K2Pd(N  02)20304,  obtained  by 
warming  the  preceding  salt  with  a  molecular  proportion  of  oxalic  acid, 
crystallises  in  beautiful,  yellow  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
easily  so  in  hot,  water. 

Ammonium  palladous  irichlorostdphite,  (NHJjPdCl^SOg  +  HjO, 
obtained  by  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphite 
with  ammonium  palladochloride,  crystallises  in  bright  red,  hexa- 
gonal crystals  [a  : c=  1  : 0-8923].  E.  0.  R. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Roumanian  Petroleums.  By  Alfons  O.  Saltgny  {Chem.  Centr,, 
1900,  60  ;  from  BuL  Roumanie^  8,  351  —365). — In  the  original  paper, 
the    physical   and   chemical   properties  of   12   kinds  of    Roumanian 
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petroleum  are  described  and  tabulated.  The  flash  points  of  the  various 
fractions  are  giveui  and  their  suitability  for  use  as  burning  oils  is  also 
discussed.  These  petroleums  contain  very  variable  amounts  of  volatile 
oils,  and  ethylisobutane  and  isopropane  were  found  in  the  fractions 
boiling  below  70^.  E.  W.  W. 

Melonite  firom  South  Australia.  By  Alfred  J.  Higoin  {Trans. 
Eoy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  1899,  23,  211— 212).— This  mineral,  pre- 
viously only  known  from  California,  has  now  been  found  with  quartz 
and  calcite  at  Worturpa,  South  Australia.  The  thin  lamellsB  have  a 
brilliant  metallic  lustre;  the  cleavage  planes  are  silver-white  to  reddish- 
brown.  H  =  1'5;  sp.  gr.,  7 '6.  Analyses  I  and  II  agree  with  the 
formula  NijTeg  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  22). 


Te. 

NL 

Au. 

In8<il. 

Total. 

I. 

74-49 

22-99 

0-329 

2-091 

99-90 

II. 

71-500 

21-274 

0018 

7-319 

10011 

Traces  of  bismuth  and  lead  are  present.     On  dissolving  the  mineral  in 
nitric  acid,  the  gold  is  left  as  bright  spangles.  L.  J.  S. 

Titaniferous  Magnetites.  By  James  F.  Kemp  {School  of  Mines 
Quart.,  1899,  20,  323—356  ;  21,  56— 65).— Titaniferous  magnetites, 
with  the  exception  of  the  occurrences  in  sands,  are  almost  invariably 
found  associated  with  rocks  of  the  gabbro  type,  and  have  originated 
by  a  process  of  segregation  from  the  magma.  The  mineral,  as  a  rule, 
contains  Vanadium,  chromium,  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  together  may 
amount  to  several  per  cent,  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  109).  Phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  are  low,  or  entirely  absent.  A  description  is 
given  of  the  occurrence  of  titaniferous  magnetites  in  each  country  of 
the  world.  Numerous  references  and  analyses  are  quoted.  Although 
abundant  in  certain  regions,  the  mineral  is  not  at  present  worked  as 
an  ore.  L.  J.  S. 

Manganese  Nodules  firom  New  South  Wales.  By  William 
M.  DoHERTY  {Rept.  Australian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1898,  7,  339). — In  the 
scrub-land  near  Onybygambah,  on  the  Tweed  river,  are  scattered 
about  numerous  spherical  nodules  which  are  dark  and  shining,  with 
the  appearance  of  seeds,  or  dull  black ;  they  are  soft,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  Barcelona  nut.     Analyses  gave  : 

MnO,.        Fe,0,,A1s03.  MgCO^.    Organic  Matter.       Ganguo. 

24-70  11-20  200  1200  49-60 

2500  8-70  2-60  1280  60-20 

40-60  14-00  3-10  10-00  32-10 

L.  J.  S. 

Egyptian  Soda  ValleyB.  By  G.  Schweinfurth  and  L.  Lewin 
{Jahrb.  Min.,  1900,  i,  236—237;  from  Zeit.  Ges.  Erdhinde,  1898, 
33>  1 — 25). — The  following  analyses  of  the  natural  soda,  as  exported, 
are  given.  I.  Dirty  white  nodular  concretions  II  and  III.  "Natron 
Sultani,"  which  separates  out  on  the  floor  of  the  lakes.  lY.  Hopper- 
shaped  crystals  of  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes. 
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I.  II.              III.  IV.               V. 

NaoCOj  +  NaHCOg  ...  85-86  80-66  87-98  0-212  66-80 

IfaCl 7-00  10-40          400  98-00  18-44 

NajSO^ 1-20  3-72          0-59  0-506  11-40 

Analysis  Y  is  of  material  found  in  a  tomb  near  Thebes,  dating  from 
1500 — 1600  B.C.  The  lakes  are  probably  supplied  by  Nile  water, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  soda  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  cal- 
cium hydrogen  carbonate  and  sodium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  derived 
by  the  interaction  of  sodium  chloride  and  gypsum.  L.  J.  S. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the 
Stassfiirt  Beds.  XV.  Formation  of  Glauberite  at  Off".  By 
Jacobus  H.  yan't  Hoff  and  D.  Chiarayiglio  (Ghem.  Centr.,  1900, 
i,  59—60;  from  SUzungsher.  Akad.  Wise,  Berlin,  1899,  810—818. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  76). — At  Leopoldshall,  glauberite  is  found  in 
isolated  masses  in  the  older  rock  salt  30  metres  below  the  potassium 
chloride  stratum,  and  under  the  kieserite  region.  The  mineral  also 
occurs  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  kainite  zone,  and  single  crystals  are 
found  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  kieserite  bed.  When  a  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  and  evaporated  at  100^,  the  separation  of 
gypsum  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  needles  of  the  compound, 
Na2Ca(S04)2  +  2H2O,  which  are  then,  however, rapidly  replaced  by  rhom- 
bohedra  of  glauberite,  the  latter  change  being  complete  when  the  liquid 
has  been  concentrated.  The  mother  liquor  was  removed  by  means  of 
alcohol.  Calculations  from  experimental  data  and  graphical  represen- 
.  tation  of  results  show  that  glauberite  is  formed,  together  with  the 
following  minerals,  at  25° :  rock  salt,  epsomite,  MgSO^  +  7H2O ;  picro- 
merite,  'S[gK^{SO^\  +  6H2O  ;  blodite,  MgK2(SOj2  +  ^^gO ;  thenardite, 
Na2S04;  and  aphthitalite,  K3Na(S04)2,  and  also  that  glauberite  is 
not  formed  when  sea  water  is  evaporated  at  25°.  When  crystals  of 
glauberite  are  left  in  contact  with  sest  water  which  is  beginning  to 
deposit  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate  at  25°,  they  gradually 
disappear  and  gypsum  is  formed.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the 
Stassftirt  Beds.  XVI.  Hydrate  of  Magnesium  Potassium 
Sulphate,  Mg^K2(S04)5  +  5H2O.  By  Jacobus  H.  vau't  Hoff  and 
N.  Kassatkin  {Cfiem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  368 ;  from  Sitzungeber.  Akad. 
WisB.  Berlin^  62,  951 — 953). — In  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
the  formation  of  langbeinite,  Mg2K2(S04)3,  obtained  by  removing 
water  from  a  mixture  of  magnesium  and  potassium  sulphates,  the 
progress  of  dehydration  of  a  system,  MgS04,6H20  +  MgK2(S04)2,4H20, 
prepared  by  concentrating  at  47'2^  was  followed.  A  hydrate  of 
magnesium  potassium  sulphate,  Mg^K2(S04)5  +  5Hj|0,  was  formed  ;  it 
is  a  double  salt  of  the  hydrate,  MgSO^-f  IHgO  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  759). 
It  is  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  hexahydrated  magnesium  sulphate 
and  leonite  are  heated  at  72*5^.  Its  formation  is  easily  recognised  by 
means  of  the  dilatometer  or  the  thermometer,  and  depends  on  the 
mutual  action  of  the  salts,  for  solutions  of  these  salts,  when  heated 
alone,  do  not  show  any  such  change.     When  a  solution  containing 
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inagneeium  sulphate  (4  mols.)  and  potassium  sulphate  (1  moL)  is 
evaporated,  leonite  first  separates,  then  the  new  compound  in  well 
formed  needles,  and  finally  the  ieonite  disappears  and  the  whole  mass 
solidifies.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the 
Stassftirt  Beds.  XVII.  A  Relationship  between  the  Com- 
pocdtion  of  Solutions  of  Sodium  Chloride  and  PotcuENEdum 
Chloride  saturated  at  25°.  By  Habold  A.  Wilson  (Chem.  Cmtr., 
1900,  i,  368—369 ;  from  SUzungaher.  Akad.  Wiaa.  Berlin,  62,  964—966). 
— In  the  diagram  representing  the  relations  of  solubilities  in  the  case 
of  saturation  with  potassium  chloride  in  presence  of  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  magnesium  and  potassium  {SUzungaber,  Akad,  Wiaa.  Berlin^ 
1898,  820),  it  is  seen  that,  in  the  plane  which  indicates  saturation 
with  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  chloride,  the  data  have  a  very 
simple  relationship.  If  the  composition  is  expressed  in  molecules  of 
NajClj  (a),  KjClg  (6),  MgOl^  (c)  and  MgSO^  {d)  per  1000  molecules  of 
water,  then  (  +  6/6  is  a  constant,  that  is,  by  the  entry  of  each  double 
molecule  of  potassium  chloride,  1/6  th  of  a  molecule  of  magnesium 
chloride  is  expelled. 

The  following  data  are  quoted : 

Saturation  with 

KjCl^   MgCla.KjCIa  +  ?^^ 

NaClandKCl 196       0  19*6 

NaCl,Ka  and  aphthitalite    « 20         0  20 

NaCl,KCl  and  camallite    66  706  196 

„       „    glaserite  and  picromerite 16  186  19'7 

„       „     picromerite  and  leonite    14'6  26*6  19'6 

„       „     leonite  and  MgS04  +  6H20 13  306  19-1 

„       „    MgS04  +  6H20andMgS04  +  6H20    6-6  63  19-1 

„       „     MgSO^+6H20  and  camallite- 6  68  19-6 

„       „    andMgS04  +  6H20  .* 7*8  668  19 

„       „    picromerite  and  MgS04  +  6H20  ...     9'6  42-6  18 

„      „    in  20  per  cent.  MgClg  96  476  19 

E.  W.  W. 

Ck>nstitution  and  Classiflcation  of  Silicates.  By  Yasilb  C. 
BuTUBEANU  {Jahrh.  Min,,  1900,  i,  Ref,  184—186;  from  Bui.  Soe. 
Set,  Fia.  Bwnvreaci,  1896,  60—73,  129—139,  254— 279).— The  follow- 
ing is  the  classification  given : 

I.  Neutral  silicates. 

a,  Orthosilicates.     General  formula,  (Si04)n(M'4)A. 

(1).  Simple. 

(2).  Condensed. 
h.  Metasilicates.     (General  formula,  (Si02)n(M'2)n' 

(1).  Simple. 

(2).  Condensed, 
c.  Folysilicates.    Derived  from  meta*  or  ortho-silicic  acid :  general 

formul©  SinO,„+iM'2„+2^  SinOgftM'jn,  Si«08«-,M'2»-8i  &c. 
VOL.  LXXVm.  ii.  20        T^ 
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ir.  Basic  silicates. 

III.  Acid  silicates. 

IV.  Silicates  with  water  of  crystallisation. 

y .  Mixed  silicates ;  for  example,  borosilicates,  titanosilicates,  &c. 

Structural  formulss  for  each  mineral  species  are  given  in  the 
original.  L.  J,  S. 

Augite  iVom  Yoneyama,  Japan.  By  C.  Iwasaki  (Zeii.  EryaL 
Mtn.y  1900y  32,  302;  from  t  [separate  copy,  5  pp.]). — Augite  crystals, 
up  to  1  cm.  across,  occur  in  a  weathered  olivine-augite-andesite  at 
Yoneyama,  Frov.  Echigo.  A  short,  orystallographic  description  is 
given ;  sp.  gr.  3-42.     Analysis  by  Yoshida  gave  : 


SiOr     refit.    AlA- 

r«o. 

CO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

Na,0. 

ToUl. 

53-56     2-75    0-26 

8-69 

30-16 

1-70 

0-21 

2-64 

99-97. 
L.  J.  8. 

Westaoite,  Pyrophyllite  and  Kaolinite  from  Weetand, 
Sweden.  By  Mats  Wbibull  (ToA?-*.  Min,,  1900,  i,  Ref .,  197—198; 
from  Ged.  For.  Fih-h.,  1898,  20,  57 — 66). — A  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  Blomstrand's  westanite  shows  it  to  consist  of  pyrophyllite 
derived  by  the  alteration  of  andalusite.  Pyrophyllite  also  occurs  at 
Westan^  as  colourless  to  yellow,  six-sided  crystals  embedded  in 
kaolinite.  The  optical  properties  of  these  crystals  are  given ;  sp.  gr. 
2-768.  At  about  600^,  the  material  loses  5*11  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
none  is  lost  below  this  temperature.  The  alteration  of  andalusite  to 
pyrophyllite  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  (A10)2Si03  +  3H2SiOg=» 
2(AlH)(Si03)2  +  2fl20. 

The  granular  kaolinite,  in  which  the  pyrophyllite  is  embedded,  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis^  agreeing  with  the  usual  formula 
H^AljSiaOg, 

SiO^  Al^O,.  MgO.     KgO,  Na,0.        H^O.  Total.         Sp.  gr. 

46-41         40-59        0-07       traces  13-90        99-97        2-698 

L.  J.  S. 

[Minerals  in]  the  Pegmatites  of  the  Upper  Veltlin.  By 
QoTTLOB  £d.  Linck  {Jenaische  ZeU.  Natv/rwisa.,  1899,  33,  346—360). 
— ^The  crystalline  schists  between  Sondalo  and  Bormio  are  penetrated 
by  pegmatite  masses  containing  quartz,  plagioclase^  muscovite,  biotite 
and  garnet  with  apatite,  tourmaline,  dumortierite,  chrysoberyl, 
prehnite,  zoisite,  epidote  and  chlorite  j  descriptions  are  given  of  each 
of  these  minerals,  and  analyses  of  the  following.  Plagioclase  is  white 
and  cloudy :  I,  from  Yal  Lenasco,  corresponds  with  Ah^^An^ ;  II,  from 
Yal  Donbastone,  with  Ah^^An^ ;  optical  determinations  are  also  given. 
Qarnet  occurs  as  light  coffee-brown  crystals  of  the  form  n{211}; 
analysis  by  W.  Schimpff  of  material  from  Yal  Donbastone  gave  III, 
showing  the  mineral  to  be  almandine  with  the  formula 
2Fe3AljSijOi,  +  (Mg,Oa,Mn)aAl2Si80„ ; 
the  slight  excess  of  silica  and  alumina  is  due  to  alteration.  Dumor* 
tierite  occurs  at  Yal  Donbastone  as  columnar  crystals  6  cul  in  length  3 
it  is  pistachio-green  or  rarely  bluish-green,  and  resembles  epidote  in 
appearance.     The  prism  angle  is  110^64',  and  there  is  a  prismatic 
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cleavage.     H^T.    It  is  strongly  pleochroic;  optical  determinations 
are  given.     Analysis  by  W.  Scbimpff  gave  IV  ;  boron  is  also  present. 

L088  on 
SiO,.     AljO,.   FeO.   MnO.   CaO.   MgO.   Na,0.   ignition.  Total.      Sp.  gr. 

I.  65-89    21-86      —       —      264      —     [10-61]        —       100      2-616— 2617 
II.  64-12    22-48      —       —      4-28      —        [917]        —      100      2-623— 2626 

III.  36-98    24-58    29*68    114    0-85      778       —  —      100-51  4010 

IV.  86-81     67-27      —       —      1-66      1-88       —  1-31      98-45  8-22 

L.  J.  S. 

Bans^tite.  By  Mats  Wbibull  (Jahrb.  Mm.,  1900,  i,  Ref.,  187  ; 
from  Geol.  For.  Fork.,  1898,  20,  53). — A  re-examination  of  the  sup- 
posed new  mineral  ransatite  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  268)  shows  it  to  be  an 
impure  manganese  garnet  enclosing  quartz,  pyrophyllite,  cbloritoid, 
kyanite  and  ore  particles  (hsematite  1).  L.  J.  S. 

Tourmaline  from  Elba.  By  E.  Manassb  {Jahrh.  Min.,  1900,  i, 
Ref.,  192 ;  from  Proc.  Verb.  Soe.  Tascana  Set.  Nat.,  1898, 11, 104—107). 
— ^A  finely  crystalline,  light  ash-grey  substance  in  a  tourmaline-bear- 
ing granite  from  the  Grotto  d'Oggi,  Elba,  was  found,  on  microscopical 
examination  and  chemical  analysis,  to  be  tourmalina  In  the  analysis, 
the  I06S  on  ignition  represents  water  and  silicon  fluoride. 

Loss  on 
SiO,.     AI9O,.  FeO(MnO).  B,0,.     CaO.     MgO.    Na,0.    K,0.  ignition.  Totel. 
88-30      37-54        1220        7-47      trace      047     1-42      0-82      8-72      101-44 

L.  J.  S. 

Kieselguhr  from  County  Antrim.  By  James  Holms  Pollok 
(Sci.  Proe.  E.  DvUin  Soc,  1899,  9,  N.S.,  33— 36).— Deposits  of 
kieselguhr,  resting  on  peat  and  covered  only  by  vegetation,  occur  on 
both  banks  of  the  Lower  Bann  from  Toome  Bridge,  where  the  river 
emerges  from  Lough  Neagh,  right  down  to  Coleraine  at  the  mouth. 
At  Toome  Bridge,  the  deposit  is  4  feet  thick.  After  cutting  and 
drying  in  the  sun,  the  material  is  pure  white,  porous  and  very  light 
(sp.  gr.  of  the  mass,  0*5422).  The  material  is  probably  now  being 
deposited  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  the  diatoms,  which  are 
mostly  cubical  in  shape,  being  brought  down  from  Lough  Neagh. 
Analyses  gave : 

Organic 
matter, 
Soluble   InsoL  comb.  Mois- 

SiO,.      SiO^  Alka-  water,   ture. 

^       »      '     A1,0,.  Pe,0,.   CaO.    MgO.        li«.        ^      i  ■    '        Total. 
1.  709  0-8        5-4        1-5       0-1         —  120  99-7 

II.  57*12     16-89     8-55     209      1-14      0-83     0*28     7*71      6-89      lOQOO 

L.  J.  S. 

Illinois  Ouloh  Meteorite.  By  H.  L,  Pbsston  (Amer.  J.  /Sfcu, 
1900,  [iv],  O,  201— 202).— this  iron  was  found  in  1899,  4  feet 
Jbelow  the  surface,  in  Illinois  Gulch)  Deer  Lodee  County,  Montana.'  It 
Weighs  about  2436  grams,  and  measures  63  x  104  x  105  cm.  No  dis* 
tinct  figures  are  hrought  out  by   etching.     A   little    troilite    and 
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possibly  some  rhabdite  are  present.    Analysis  by  Mariner  and  Hoskins 


gave: 
Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Si. 

P. 

C. 

Total. 

92-51 

6-70 

0-16 

trace 

0-62 

0-01 

10000 
L.  J.  S. 

Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Australasia.  By  Archibald  Livbbsidoe,  William  Skbt,  and 
G.  Grey  (Eept.  Australian  Assoc,  Adv.  Sci.^  1898,  7,  87— 108).— A 
collection  of  all  the  available  analyses  that  have  been  made. 

L.  J.  S. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Action  of  the  Blood-gases  on  Breathing.  By  W.  Plavec 
{Pfluger's  Archiv,  1900,  79,  195— 210).— The  difference  between  the 
action  of  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  increase  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
blood  is  greater  than  has  been  supposed.  With  small  carbon  dioxide 
tension  in  the  blood,  such  as  is  obtained  by  breathing  air  containing 
5  per  cent,  of  the  gas,  there  is  only  an  action  on  the  respiratory  move- 
mentSy  bub  with  greater  tension  the  respiratory  centre  is  greatly 
stimulated.  The  theory  of  Hermann,  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
raises  the  irritability  of  the  centre  to  carbon  dioxide,  has  no  founda- 
tion ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  progressive  lessening  of  its  excitability.  The 
terminal  inspirations  of  acute  asphyxia  are  caused  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  The  breathing  in  of  this  gas 
causes  an  increased  rate  of  respiration,  and  its  presence  in  the  blood 
is  the  normal  stimulus  to  produce  breathing.  W.  D.  H. 

Respiration  in  the  Prog.  By  J.  Athanasiu  (Pfliiger's  ArMv, 
1900,  79,  400— 422).— The  respiratory  metabolism  in  the  frog  varies 
greatly  with  the  time  of  year.  The  respiratory  quotient  is  in  the 
mean  0*77  in  summer,  and  0*95  in  winter,  but  in  the  winter  it  may 
exceed  unity.  The  high  respiratory  quotient  apparently  depend^  on 
reserve  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues.  W.  D.  H. 

Nitrogenous  MetQ,bolism  after  Splenectomy.  By  Lafatette 
B.  Mekdel  and  Holmes  0.  Jackson  {Proc,  Amer.  Physiol,  Soc.,  Dec, 
1899  ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.^  1900,  3,  iii — iv). — In  view  of  the  part  sup- 
posed to  be  played  by  the  spleen  in  uric  acid  formation,  it  was  found 
that,  in  cats  and  dogs,  removal  of  this  organ  does  not  lessen  the 
normal  output  of  uric  acid,  after  diets  of  different  kinds.  The  ability 
of  the  organism  to  form  ailantoin  after  ingestion  of  thymus  or  pan- 
creatic tissue  is  in  no  way  diminished.  W.  D.  H. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Alcohol.  By  Wiebub  0.  Atwateb  {Proe, 
AfMr.  Physiol.  Soc.^  Dec.,  1899  ;  Amsr.  J.  Physiol.  ^  1900,  8,  xui— xiv). 
— Experiments  on  men  show  that  alcohol  serves  the  body  as  f  uel^  as 
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do  fats  and  oarbohydrateB.  98  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  given  was 
oxidised  in  the  body,  and  the  alcohol  supplied  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  energy  during  rest,  and  about  one-seventh  during  work. 

W.  D.  H. 

Digestion  of  Carbohydrates  by  Aplyaia.  By  Franz  Rohmann 
{Chom.  Cenir.,  1900,  i,  50;  from  Cmtr.  Physiol.,  13,  455).— The 
Aplyeiaj  like  the  Geophila,  live  on  the  green  portions  of  plants,  and 
those  found  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  principally  consume  the  algie,  Ulva 
laetueOf  which  contains  starch,  and  a  pentosan  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  By  the  action  of  an  enzyme  in  the  intestines,  the  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrose.  Although  glycogen  was  not  found  in  the 
intestines,  the  presence  of  a  pentosan  identical  with  that  of  the  algss 
was  detected.  E.  W.  W. 

Some  Comparative  Analyses  of,  and  Digestion  Experiments 
with.  White  and  Whole-meal  Breads.  By  Otto  Rosenheim  and 
Philip  Sohidrowitz  {Arialyst,  1899,  24,  227— 234).— Analyses  are 
recorded  of  ordinary  white  bread,  ordinary  whole-meal  bread,  and 
patent  whole-meal  bread  ;  the  figures  relating  to  the  two  brown  breads 
reveal  no  striking  differences,  and  although  the  white  bread  was 
somewhat  poorer  in  mineral  phosphatic  matter  and  total  soluble  con- 
stituents, its  nitrogenous  matter,  or  total,  pure,  and  soluble  albumin 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  brown  samples. 

Digestion  experiments  (salivary,  gastric  4- pancreatic,  and  pan- 
creatic), conducted  in  vitro,  did  not  accord  with  the  popular  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  the  brown  breads ;  in  fact,  white  bread  is  superior 
as  far  as  digestibility  pure  and  simple  is  concerned.  L.  de  E. 

Plasmon.  By  Hbinrioh  Poda  and  Wilhelm  Praushitz  (Zeii. 
Biol.,  1900,  39,  279 — 312). — Plasmon  is  a  new  preparation  from  the 
proteids  of  milk.  The  experiments  here  recorded,  which  were  carried 
out  on  human  beings,  show  tl^at  it  is  easily  digestible  and  assimilable, 
and  that  its  nutritive  value  is  equal  to  that  of  meat.        W.  B.  H. 

Assimilation  of  Iron.  By  Emil  Abdsbhalden  (Zeii.  Bud.,  1900, 
39,  193 — 270). — ^The  numerous  experiments  here  recorded  on  various 
animals  relate  principally  to  the  estimation  of  hemoglobin.  They 
support  the  author's  previous  contention  that  the  iron  of  inorganic 
compounds,  of  hemoglobin,  and  of  hsmatin  in  the  food,  is  absorbed 
and  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  hemoglobin.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  in  the  Small  Intestine.  By  Otto  Cohnheim  (Zeit. 
Biol.,  1900,  39,  167— 172).— The  main  contention  of  the  argument 
from  the  experiments  recorded,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  destroying 
the  epithelium  of  the  small  intestine  with  hot  water,  is  that  the  living 
cells  play  an  important  selective  part  in  absorption.  Hober's  contention 
that  the  act  of  absorption  is  the  same  in  principle  in  .living  and  dead 
animab  is  contested.  W.  D.  H. 

Bednction  of  Cholesterol  to  Coprosterol  in  the  Hmnan 

Intestine.      By  Paul   MOllbb    {Zeit.   phytioL   Chem.,   1900,  29, 

129 — 135). — ^Whether  the  reduction  of  cholesterol  into  coprosterol 

which  ^ndz^nski  showed  occurred  in  the  intestine  is  due  to  putre- 
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faotive  organisms  or  to  the  normal  action  of  the  digestiire  juices  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  By  a  pure  milk  diet,  the  putrefactive  processes  in 
the  intestine  are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  under  these  circumstances, 
cholesterol  is  found  unchanged  in  the  fasces.  The  fact  that  cholesterol 
is  found  in  meconium,  the  contents  of  the  foatal  intestine  (Flint),  also 
points  to  the  bacterial  origin  of  coprosterol.  W.^D.  H. 

Chemioal  Ohanges  in  the  Developiog  Bgg,    By  P.  A.  Leyemb 

{Proe,  Amer,  Physiol.  Soe.,  Dec.,  1899 ;  Amer.  J.  Phy»iol.,  1900,  3, 
zii — ziii). — The  quantity  of  xanthine  bases  and  nudein  compounds 
increases  with  the  growth  of  the  egg  embryo.  The  importance  of 
mineral  salts  increases  also.  The  following  table  summarises  the  facts 
with  regard  to  nitrogen  j  the  numbers  given  are  percentages  : 

Unfertilised  Egga  after  fertilisation, 

Nitrogen.  eggs. 

In  mono-amino-compounds      21*10 

In  bases  12-07 

In  proteids 6600 


Oomposition  of  Hen's  Egg.  By  Adolf  Juckbnaok  {Chwn,  (7«nir., 
1900,  i,  304  ;  from  Zeit.  Untera.  Nahr.  Gentissmittel,,  1899,  905—913). 
— ^The  quantity  of  phosphorus  contained  in  the  ash  of  yolk  of  egg  does 
not  represent  much  more  than  half  the  amount  before  incineration, 
for,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  bases,  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
reduced  during  combustion ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  sodium 
carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  before  incinerating.  An  egg  contains 
0*455  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  the  white  containing  0*031  and  the 
yolk  1*279  per  cent.  Of  the  latter,  0*478  is  present  as  distearyl- 
lecithin  (5*42  per  cent.),  0*345  as  the  compound  of  yitellin  and  di- 
stearyllecithin (3*93  percent.),  0*178  as  nudeins,  and  0*278  as  insoluble 
phosphates,  glycerophosphoric  acid  or  derivatives.  The  yolk  contains 
0-91  per  cent,  of  cholesterol.  E.  W.  W. 

Chemioal  Oomposition  of  New-bom  Children.  By  William 
Cambbbr,  jun.^  and  Frikdbich  SOldneb  (Zeit.  Biol.^  1900,  39, 
173 — 192). — The  total  composition  of  three  new-born  children  is 
given,  and  contrasted  with  that  of  human  milk.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemico-physioal  Relations  of  Animal  Juices  and  Tissues. 
By  Max.  Okbb-Blom  (PflUger'a  Archiv,  1900,  70,  111— -145}.— The 
electrical  conductivity  reckoned  for  a  unit  column  of  1  o.c.  offering  a 
resistance  of  1  ohm  is,  at  25°,  for  defibrinated  ox  blood,  52*5  to  70*9 ; 
for  ox-serum,  114*4  to  131*1 ;  for  defibrinated  pig's  blood,  44*5  to  51*5  ; 
and  for  pig's  serum,  119*3  to  126*8;  for  a  0*7  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  it  is  124*1,  a  number  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
serum.  By  diluting  blood  or  serum  with  distilled  water,  the  con- 
ductivity increases  much  more  quickly  than  that  of  a  0*7  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  with  the  same  amount  of  dilution.  The 
degree  of  dissociation  of  the  serum  electrolytes  is  0*65  to  0*76,  and  of 
thd  blood  0*34  to  0*45,     Between  ^0''  ^nd  40°,  the  conductivity  in- 
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creases  with  the  temperature.  No  difference  was  foand  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood.  The  conduotirity  depends  partly  on  the 
electrolytes  of  the  corpuscles.  W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Iodine,  Sodium  Iodide,  and  lodothyrin  on  the 
Circulation.  By  A.  G.  BABskBA  (PftUgm's  Arehiv,  1900,  70, 
3 1 2 — 3 1 8).  — Largely  polemical.  Laudenbach  has  found  that  iodothy rin 
has  not  the  action  on  the  circulation  described  by  yon  Cyon.  He,  how- 
ever, used  Notkin's  preparation,  which  appears  to  be  very  toxic,  whilst 
von  Cyon  used  Baumann's  iodothyrin.  The  latter  lowers  the  blood 
pressure  and  the  heart  rate,  whilst  Notkin's  preparation  acts  in  the 
opposite  way.  Iodine  and  sodium  iodide  act  like  Notkin's  preparation, 
stimulating  the  cardiac  accelerators  and  vaso-constrictors,  and  depress- 
ing the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.     W.  D.  H. 

Inftusion  after  Severe  Haemorrhage.  By  Pebcy  M.  Dawson 
(Proe.  Amer.  Physiol  Soe.,  Dec,  1899;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  fid 
xzviii). — After  removal  of  large  quantities  of  blood  in  dogs,  infusion 
with  isotonic  solutions  (normal  saline  with  and  without  milk.  Ringer's 
solution)  was  performed.  A  post-hiemorrhagic  fall  of  red  corpuscles 
continues  for  from  four  to  eight  days.  This  is  not  due  to  osmotic 
changes  in  the  plasma,  but  to  the  low  resistance  of  the  remaining 
corpuscles.  With  regard  to  the  post-htemorrhagic  leucocytosis  which 
were  noted,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  polymorpho-nuclears  are 
formed  from  the  lymphocytes,  at  any  rate  in  the  circulating  blood. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Protoplasmic  Poisons  on  Lymph  Formation. 
By  William  J.  Gibs  and  Lbon  Asheb  {Proc,  Amer.  Physiol.  Soe.,  Dec., 
1899 ;  Amer,  J,  Physiol.,  1900,  3,  xix — ^xx). — Experiments  were  made 
on  dogs  with  quinine  and  arsenic.  Quinine  does  not  interfere  with 
the  usual  influence  of  dextrose,  but  suppresses  the  action  of  leech 
extract.  The  action  of  dextrose  as  a  lymphagogue  therefore  depends 
on  physical  factors,  and  of  leech  extract  on  physiological  factors. 
The  effect  of  sugar  is  not  merely  due  to  increased  capillary  pressure, 
for  in  a  dog,  after  quinine  and  dextrose,  the  lymph  flow  continued  for 
three  hours  after  the  animal's  death.  Arsenic  increases  the  permea- 
bility of  the  vessel  walls,  but  it  hardly  influences  the  flow  of  lymph. 
Starling's  mechanical  theory  therefore  fails.  W.  D.  H, 

Bile  as  a  Solvent.  By  Benjamin  Moobx  (Proe.  Amer.  Physiol. 
JSoe.,  Dec.,  1899  ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  3,  xiv— xv).— Bile  dissolves 
lecithin  and  cholesterol.  It  sJso  dissolves  soaps  and  free  fatty  acids. 
This  power  is  due  to  the  bile  salts,  and  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
lecithin  in  solution.  Cholesterol  and  soaps  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  bile,  but  are  more  soluble  when  lecithin 
is  present  also.  The  sodium  soaps  are  more  soluble  in  bile  than  in 
water ;  the  solution  is  less  viscid  when  bile  is  present,  and,  on  cooling, 
the  soaps  are  precipitated  in  a  granular  form,  not  as  a  jelly.  All 
these  facts  show  the  importance  of  bile  in  the  digestion  of  fats. 

W.  D.  H. 

Fat  in  Cartilage.  By  Cjbsabb  Sacbbdotti  {Virchow^a  Arehivy 
1900^  IQQ,  152— 173).— The  fat  in  cartila^^e  cells  is  constantly  and 
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normally  present.  It  increases  in  quantity  with  the  physiological 
growth  of,  and  diminishes  with  degenerative  changes  in,  the  cells, 
although  in  some  cases  of  inanition  the  lessening  of  the  cartilage  fat 
is  not  perceptible.  W.  D.  H. 

Hepatic  Qlycogen  during  Pregnancy.  By  Albert  Chabbik 
tLndA.QviLhEiiOVAT(Compt,rend.,l900, 130,  673— 675).— Experiments 
on  guinea-pigs  show  that  [the  hepatic  glycogen  increases  during 
pregnancy,  especially  as  full  term  approaches.  This  increase  is  more 
marked  if  sugar  is  supplied  to  the  animals.  The  sugar  eliminated  by 
the  urine  is  more  considerable  in  gravid  as  compared  with  normal 
animals.  The  need  of  the  animals  for  sugar  is  thus  less  during 
pregnancy,  and  the  accumulated  carbohydrate  is  believed  to  be  used 
up  later  for  the  needs  of  lactation.  W.  D.  H. 

Does  Cellulose  occur  in  the  Shield  of  Sepia?  By  Fbiedrich  N. 
ScHULZ  {Zeit  physiol  Chem.,  1900,  29,  124— 128).— Ambronn  (MiU. 
zool  Station  Neapel^  1890,  9,  475)  states  that  besides  chitin,  the  so- 
called  Os  aepicB  contains  cellulose.     This  is  stated  to  be  an  error. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  OatechoMike  Substance  of  the  Suprarenals.  By  Otto 
voN  FORTH  {Zeit  phyHol.  Chem.,  1900,  29,  105—123.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  115). — ^The  active  substance  in  the  suprarenal  bodies 
which  produces  the  typical  rise  of  blood  pressure  is  termed  ^upra/renvM. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  hydro-derivative  of  dihydrozypyridine  of  the 
composition  C^HyOjN  or  O^H^O^N.  It  may  be  readily  separated  as 
an  iron  compound,  0*000017  gram  of  which  produces  a  rise  of  blood 
pressure.  It  differs  in  its  reactions  and  composition  entirely  from 
Abel's  epinephrine,  which  is  stated  to  produce  no  effect  on  blood 
pressure.  The  suprarenals  contain  0*01  per  cent,  of  epinephrine, 
and  from  O'l  to  0'17  per  cent,  of  suprarenine.  A  very  small  con- 
tamination of  the  former  with  the  latter  would  produce  a  rise  of  blood 
pressure.  W.  D.  H. 

DepositB  of  Uric  Acid  Artificially  Produced  in  Birds.  By 
E.  ScHREiBER  and  Zaudt  {PJlUger'a  Arehiv,  1900,  79,  63—98).— 
In  the  course  of  Ebstein's  investiga'tions  of  the  setiology  of  gout,  he 
succeeded  with  hens  in  producing  deposits  of  urates  artificially  in 
the  organs  and  tissues  after  ligature  of  the  ureters,  or  injury  to  the 
kidneys  produced  by  injection  of  cbromates.  These  experiments 
having  been  called  in  question,  the  present  work,  carried  out  under 
Ebstein's  supervision,  consisted  in  repeating  and  confirming  them. 
The  deposits,  partly  crystalline,  partly  amorphous,  were  found  in  the 
blood,  Ijnnpb,  and  among  the  tissue  elements  in  various  organs.  A1-' 
though  the  view  is  supported  that  the  uric  acid  is  the  source  of  the 
irritation  in  gout,  the  actual  deposition  of  the  urates  is  considered  to 
occur  poat-martem,  or  at  earliest  in  the  anUnKfrtem  death  agony. 

W.  D:  H. 

Coa^^lable  Proteids  of  Connective  Ti£N3ues.  By  William 
J.  GiEs  and  A.  N.  B:ichabi>s  {Froe.  Amer.  Pkyaiol.  Soe.,  Dec.,  1899 ; 
Atner.  J,  Phyaiol.^  1900,  3^  v). — In  aqueous  and  magnesium  sulphate 
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extracts  of  tendon,  there  are  two  coagulable  proteids ;  one  separates 
at  54 — 57^,  the  other  at  73^.  Elastic  ligaments  contain  more  pro- 
teid  than  tendon,  and  fractional  heat  coagulation  indicates  the  existence 
of  as  many  as  five  proteids ;  they  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
creatine.  W.  D.  H. 

Oluco-proteids  of  White  Fibrous  Tissue.  By  William  J. 
Oixs  and  William  D.  Cutter  {Froc.  Amer.  Phyticl.  Soc,  Dec.,  1899 ; 
Amer,  J.  Fhf/sM.f  1900, 3,  vi).«-The  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
in  the  mucin  obtained  in  lime-water  extracts  from  the  tendo  Achillis 
indicate  that  there  are  several  members  of  the  group  present,  and 
that  these  are  different  from  those  in  the  tendon  sheath.  The  osazone 
obtained  melts  at  182^,  but  a  pure  crystalline  product  was  not  iso- 
lated. Some  experiments  appear  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  glucosamine.  The  differences  between  mucins,  mucoids, 
and  chondro-proteids  appear  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  proportions  of 
proteid  and  acid  radicles  in  them.  W.  D.  H. 

Organic  Phosphorus  Compounds  in  Infants'  Urine.  By 
Abthua  Kklleb  (Zeit.  phynol.  C^ietn.,  1900,  29,  146— 184).— Child- 
ren fed  on  mother's  milk  excrete  less  phosphorus  than  those  fed  on 
cow's  milk.  This  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  food.  Full  particulars  are  given  of  experiments  on 
numerous  infants,  healthy  and  sick,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  be- 
ing determined  both  in  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  in  the  urine. 
The  amount  of  organically  combined  phosphorus  in  three  healthy 
children  corresponds  with  0*00218  to  0*0167  gram  of  phosphoric 
oxide,  which  is  more  in  proportion  to  body  weight  than  in  adults ;  in 
relation  to  total  phosphorus,  from  0*5  to  9*9  per  cent,  is  in  organic 
combination ;  in  adults,  the  number  is  from  1*6  to  4*8  (Oertel). 
These  numbers  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  total  phosphorus  or  total 
nitrogen  in  either  food  or  excreta.  They  are,  however,  parallel  to 
the  amount  of  phosphorus  retained  in  the  body.  The  amount  is  not 
influenced  by  the  administration  of  sodium  phosphate,  but  the  or- 
ganic phosphorus  does  not  come  exclusively  from  the  food,  but  from 
organs  rich  in  nuclein.  W.  D.  H. 

Elimination  of  Sodium  Caoodylate  in  the  Urine  after 
Administration  by  the  Stomach.  By  Henbi  Imbebt  and  E. 
Badel  {Oompt.  rend.f  1900,  ISO,  581 — 583). — Sodium  cacodjlate,  when 
administered  by  ingestion  in  quantity  amounting  to  0*2  gram,  has  a 
marked  effect  in  reducing  the  volume  of  urine  eliminated  for  three  or 
four  days,  although  this  soon  returns  to  its  normal  amount.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cacodylate  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  this  approximately  the  same  minute 
quantity  (0*003  gram)  is  eliminated  each  day  for  about  a  month,  the 
elimination  being  then  complete.  C.  H.  B. 

Oxidation  of  Urine.  Phenols  and  Indican.  By  S.  Cotton 
(J.  Fharm.,  1900,  [  vi  ],  11, 69—61.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  780).— 
The  oxidation  product  of  indican,  the  formation  of  which  is  used  as  a 
test  for  this  substance  in  urine,  may  be  obtained  from  urine  as  follows : 
The  urine  is  distilled  with  l/20th  of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  until  40 
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per  cent,  baa  distilled  over,  the  distillation  being  effected,  as  far  as 
possible,  oat  of  contact  with  air.  The  solid  carbonaceous  residue  in  the 
flask  is  collected  and  treated  with  light  petroleum  to  remove  benzoie 
acid,  &o,f  and  then  extracted  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves  out 
the  oxidation  product  of  indican,  and  on  evaporation  yields  it  in  the 
form  of  coloured,  prismatic  crystals. 

The  first  portion  of  the  distillate,  obtained  as  above,  contains 
benzoic  acid,  and  the  latter  portions,  a  phenol  derivative  which  forms 
a  red  crystidline  potassium  salt.  H.  K.  Lb  S. 

Phsraiologioal  Aotion  of  Tellurium  Oompounds.  By  William 
J.  QiES  and  L.  D.  Mead  (Froe.  Amer.  Phyid.  Soe.  Dec.,  1899 ; 
Amer.  J.  Bkynol,^  1900,  3,  xx — xxi). — In  dogs,  small  doses  (0*1  gram 
daily)  of  tellurous  oxide,  sodium  tellurite,  and  tellurium  tartrate  have 
no  effect  on  metabolism.  Tellurium  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  and 
faces,  and  the  odour  of  methyl  telluride  in  the  expired  air  is  pronounoed. 
Larger  doses  (0*2  to  0*5  gram)  cause  violent  vomiting,  disintegration 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  interference  with  the  seoretion  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  regurgitation  of  bile.  Under  1  per  cent,  of 
tellurium  tartrate  and  sodium  tellurite  does  not  hinder  artificial  peptic 
or  tryptic  digestion.  When  tellurium  compounds  come  in  contact 
with  tissue  cells,  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  occurs,  although 
tellurium  itself  is  soluble  in  the  body  juices.  Thus  tellurium  was 
recovered  from  liver,  kidneys,  bile,  and  brain,  but  most  from  the 
tissues  about  the  point  of  injection.  W.  B.  H. 

Behaviour  of  Chitosamine  [Glucosamine]  Hydrochloride  in 
the  Animal  Organism.  By  Theodob  B.  Opfbb  and  Siqmund 
FBiNKEL  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  211;  from  Centr.  Physiol.,  13, 
489 — 491). — ^The  urine  of  men  or  dogs  fed  with  glucosamine  hydro- 
chloride showed  distinct  reducing  properties  and  was  dextrorotatory. 
By  determining  the  rotatory  power,  it  was  found  that  when  doses  of 
10 — 20  grams  were  administered  to  dogs  pw  oa,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
glucosamine  hydrochloride  was  excreted  in  the  first  seven  hours,  and 
that  after  this  time  the  urine  became  optically  inactive.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Glucosamine  may 
be  separated  from  the  urine  as  the  benzoate.  E.  W.  W. 

Study  of  the  Relationship  between  the  Chemical  Con- 
stitution of  Alkylated  Alkaloids  and  their  Physiological 
Action.  By  Wladimib  Bosenstein  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  ISO, 
752 — 755). — ^The  following  alkaloid  salts,  basic  cinchonine  hydro- 
chloride, and  the  hydrochlorides  of  methylcinchonine,  dimethylcin- 
chonine,  cinchotoxine  and  methylquinine,  produce  tetanic  and  epileptic 
convulsions,  whereas  the  salts  of  the  corresponding  quaternary  baises, 
namely,  cinchonine  and  methylcinchonine  methochlorides,  dimethyl- 
cinchonine  benzochloride,  cinchonine  dimethochloride,  and  quinine 
and  methylquinine  methiodides  have  a  paralysing  action ;  moieover, 
the  toxic  efifect  of  the  latter  series  is  always  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  former. 

No  definite  relationship  can  be  traced  as  to  effect  of  alkylation 
on  the  physiological  (Motion  o{  the  alkaloid;  cinchotoxine  and  it? 
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itT-methyl  deriTative^  methylcinchomney  have  the  same  effect,  whereas 
methylquinine  differs  from  quinine  in  being  a  highly  poisonous  base. 
The  cnraiising  action  of  the  second  series  of  salts  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  molecular  configuration  peculiar  to  quaternary  bases. 

G.  T.  M. 

Suprarenal  Extracta  By  Benjamin  Moobb  and  C.  Pubinton 
{Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soo.,  Dec.  1899;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  3, 
XV,  xvi — xvii). — In  the  dog,  injection  of  extracts  of  suprarenal  medulla 
in  doses  varying  from  0*24  to  24  millionths  of  a  gram  per  kilo,  of 
body  weight  produces  marked  results.  The  minutest  doses  produce 
a  (sAl  instead  of  a  rise  of  blood  pressure.  This  is  considered  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  the  same  active  substance,  not  to  admixture 
with  a  second  material.  The  results  show  that  any  activity  possessed 
by  the  substances  hitherto  isolated  from  the  suprarenal  may  be  ex- 
plained by  slight  contamination  with  the  unaltered  active  principle. 
In  separating  the  active  substance,  the  use  of  alkali  should  be  avoided. 
The  presence  of  the  chromogen  must  not  be  taken  alone  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  active  material.  A  new  colour  reaction  of  the  chromogen 
is  described,  namely,  dilute  ferric  chloride  after  excess  of  zinc  acetate 
gives  an  evanescent,  deep  violet  colour,  which,  in  strong  solutions, 
leaves  a  violet  precipitate.  W.  D.  H. 

A  Depressor  Substance  in  the  Suprarenal  Qland.  By  K. 
Hunt  {Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.,  Dec.,  1899 ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1900, 
8,  xviii — xix). — After  epinephrine  has  been  removed  from  an  aqueous 
extract  of  suprarenal  by  means  of  benzoyl  chloride,  a  substance  re- 
mains which  produces  a  fall  of  blood  pressure.  By  both  chemical  and 
physiological  properties,  this  substance  is  found  to  be  choline. 
Extracts  of  sympathetic  ganglia  and  brain  contain  choline  also. 

W.  i>.  H. 

Mucin.  By  I.  Lkvin  {Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soe.,  Dec,  1899 ;  Amer. 
J.  Physiol.^  1900, 3>  xxix — xxx). — ^Thyroidectomy  causes  auto-intoxica- 
tion from  the  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the.  blood.  Injection  of  mucin 
in  sodium  carbonate  has  no  effect  on  healthy  rabbits,  but  is  fatal  to 
those  without  a  thyroid.  In  dogs,  it  causes  a  fall  of  blood  pressure 
doe  to  its  action  on  the  vasomotor  centre.  W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Pernicious  Anrnmia.  By  Waolaw  von  Morao- 
ZKwaxi  {VirehMo's  Arehiv,  1900,  159,  221— 247).— Observations  were 
made  on  four  patients  suffering  from  pernicious  an»mia.  In  the 
simple  anamia,  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  metabolism  is  a  retention 
of  chlorine.  From  the  oases  now  recorded,  the  characters  of  the 
metabolism  are  so  marked  as  to  assist  diagnosis.  They  are,  a  rela- 
tively large  excretion  of  chlorine,  an  absolute  loss  of  calcium,  and  a 
small  excretion  of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  W.  D.  H. 

Multiple  Amyloid  Tumours  in  the  upper  Air  FaaaageB.  By 
Paul  Makasss  {Virehow's  Arehiv,  1900,  160,  117— 136).— Some  cases 
of  multiple  tumours  in  the  upper  air  passages  are  recorded,  with  full 
clinical  and  microscopical  details.  The  substance  of  the  tumours,  which, 
in  an  early  stage,  appeared  to  be  sarcomatous,  was  later  found,  from 
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its  microscopic  appearance  and  reaction  with  iodine,  to  be  amyloid, 
or  lardacein.  From  the  history  of  the  caffes,  and  the  examination 
after  death,  it  is  regarded  as  probable  that  the  amyloid  substance  is 
formed  within  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  canaliculi,  and  that  the  in- 
filtration of  the  connective  tissue  is  secondary  to  this. 

W.  D.  H. 

Occurrence  of  La.ctic  Add  in  the  Animal  Organism  in 
Reference  to  Arsenical  Poisoning.  By  Eubata  Morishima 
{Chem,  Centr.y  1900,  i,  45;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Fharm,,  43, 
217 — 244). — Sarcolactic  acid  occurs  in  the  liver  of  all  animals,  and  is 
also  found  in  the  kidneys,  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  blood. 
After  death,  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  liver  increases  as  the 
glycogen  decreases,  fermentation  lactic  acid,  however,  being  mainly 
formed.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenious  oxide,  the  consequent 
rapid  disappearance  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  paralactic  acid  in  this  organ,  and  also 
in  the  blood.  Arsenical  poisoning  also  causes  an  even  larger  increase 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  liver.  E.  W.  W. 

Toxicology  of  Potassium  Chlorate.  By  S.  J.  Meltzer  {Froe. 
Amer.  Fhyaiol.  Sac.,  Dec,  1899  ;  Amer.  J.  Fhysiol.,  1900,  3,  ix— x).— 
Potassium  chlorate  does  not  cause  death  by  changes  in  the  blood. 
Death  often  supervenes  before  the  blood  is  altered,  and  the  formation 
of  methaemoglobin  within  the  vessels  is  comparatively  harmless. 
Death  results  from  paralysis  of  inspiratory  muscles.  Intracerebral 
injection  shows  it  is  a  poison  to  nerve-cells,  first  exciting,  then  para- 
lysing them.  W.  D,  H. 
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Fermentation  of  Yeast.  By  Carl  J.  Luttneb  {Chem.  Centr., 
1900,  ii,  64;  from  C&ntr.  Bakt.  Farasit.,  6,  ii,  793— 800).— Chlorides 
check  the  fermentation  of  yeast,  whilst  the  action  of  stdphates  depends 
on  the  base.  Zinc,  magnesium,  and  ferrous  sulphates,  and  potassium 
hydrogen  phosphate  promote  the  fermentation,  whilst  copper,  and, 
still  more,  manganese  sulphate,  disodium  phosphate,  ammonium  salts, 
and  perhaps  nitrates  retard  it.  Saturated,  and  in  some  cases  super- 
saturated, solutions  were  employed. 

The  fermentation  of  yeast  diminishes  graduaUy,  as  the  reserve  sub- 
stances are  consumed.  By  adding  sodium  sulphate,  which  induces 
vigorous  fermentation,  to  yeast,  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  yeast  is  fresh,  or  whether  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time; 
but  this  is  not  thought  to  be  of  practical  importance. 

The  effect  of  salts  may  be  due  to  abstraction  of  water,  by  which  the 
plasma  would  be  stimulated  ;  excessive  abstraction  of  water  (by  chlor- 
ides) would  act  deleteriously.  ^.  H.  J.  M, 
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Fonnation  of  Aloohol  in  the  Putrefaction  of  Proteids  firee 
firom  Oarbohydrates.  By  Diosooride  Vitali  {Chem.CerUr.,  1900, 
U  141—142  ;  from  BoU.  Ckim.  Farm.,  38,  729— 734).— Alcohol  was 
found  amongst  the  products  formed  by  allowing  horse  muscle,  from 
which  the  fat  and  sugar  had  been  completely  removed,  to  putrefy  in 
presence  of  water  at  28 — 32^  from  July  to  December.  Blumenthal 
and  Mayer  (Abstr.,  1899,  i,  968)  have  observed  the  formation  of  a 
hezose  from  albumin,  and  the  glucoproteids  or  compounds  of  the 
simpler  proteids,  such  as  albumin  or  globulin  with  carbohydrates,  also 
yield  sugars  which  may  be  fermented.  According  to  Gautier  and 
ifetard  (Abstr.,  1882,  1115),  the  putrefaction  and  fermentation  of 
muscular  tissue  takes  place  in  two  periods,  an  acid  reaction  obtain- 
ing in  the  first  period,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  second ;  the 
formation  of  alcohol  takes  place  in  the  latter  period.  The  bacteria 
which  cause  putrefaction  are  also  capable  of  producing  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. Experiments  have  been  made  with  mucin,  a  glucoproteid 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  snails  ;  the  fresh  aqueous  extract 
was  neutral,  but  on  keeping  became,  first,  acid,  then,  after  a  time, 
again  neutral,  and  finally,  in  2 — 3  months,  acquired  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction.  True  putrefaction  had  not,  however,  commenced,  and  con- 
sequently alcohol  had  not  been  formed.  E.  W.  W. 

Aoetic  Bacteria.  By  W.  Hennbbebo  (Bisd,  Centr.,  1900,  29» 
66—67;  from  Centr.  Bakt.  FaraaU.,  4,  ii,  14,  67,  and  138).— In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  new  varieties  previously  described  {Bied,  CetUr.,  28, 
647),  a  third  {BacUrium  cicsiigenum)  has  been  found. 

As  regards  temperature,  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  five  varie- 
ties (excluding  B.  <teetigenum),  the  production  of  acetic  acid  is  very 
slight  at  33%  but  is  considerable  at  26 — 29%  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  B.  acetosum)  at  15°  again  very  slight. 

The  degree  of  acidity  produced,  under  conditions  as  favourable  as 
possible,  by  the  different  varieties  was  as  follows :  Bacterium  oxy* 
dans,  2  ;  B.  aeetigenumy  2*72 ;  B,  {Ksetoewn,  B.  aeeti,  and  B.  XUtzing'* 
ianum,  6*6 ;  and  B,  Faeteurianum,  6*2  per  cent. 

The  highest  percentage  of  alcohol  in  which  acetic  acid  can  be  pro- 
duced varies  a  good  deal  The  limit  is  lowest  in  the  case  of 
B,  aeetigenum  (less  than  5  per  cent*) ;  with  B.  oacydans,  it  is  7  ;  with 
B,  Eiitzingianumy  and  B,  Fasteurianum,  9*5 ;  and  with  B,  aeetosum 
and  B.  aoetif  1 1  per  cent.  None  of  the  six  varieties  develops  in  beer 
to  which  3—6  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  has  been  added. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  different  Subetances  on  the  Curdling  of  Milk.  By 
Thomas  Bokobnt  {Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  62—65 ;  from  Milehzeit., 
1898,  No.  49,- 769). — Certain  poisons,  such  as  0*01  per  cent,  solutions 
of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  formaldehyde,  and  menthol,  which 
act  strongly  on  putrefying  bacteria,  have  no,  or  very  little,  effect  on 
the  lactic  acid  bacillus.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made  in 
which  various  substances  were  added  to  milk,  which  was  then  kept  at 
the  temperature  most  favourable  to  curdling  (26 — 27^).  Milk  alone 
curdled  in  24  hours.  In  the  following  summary  of  results,  the  time 
required  for  curdling  is  given  after  each  substance.     Oil  of  turpentine 
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(1  :  75000),  48  hoars;  menthol  (0*01  per  cent.),  48  hours;  eugenol 
(0*005  per  cent.),  24  hours;  cinnamaldehyde  (0*005  per  cent.),  24 
hours ;  p-  and  o-hydroxybenzaldehydes  (0*05  per  cent.),  after  48  hours ; 
P'  and  o-hydrozybenzoic  acids  (neutralised,  0*05  per  cent.),  within 
48  hours ;^  and  o-cresols  (0*05  per  cent.),  48  hours;  paraldehyde 
(0*1  per  cent.),  24  hours;  salicylaldehyde  (0*1  per  cent.),  48  hours; 
carvol  (0*05)  and  cuminaldehyde  (0  005  per  cent.),  24  hours ;  salicylic 
acid  (0*2  per  cent.),  3  days;  heliotropin  (0*1  per  cent.),  24  hours; 
formaldehyde  (0*002  per  cent.),  24  hours ;  (0*01  per  cent.),  3  days ; 
(O'l  per  cent.),  no  curdling  in  6  days. 

Silver  nitrate  (0*001  per  cent),  48  hours;  (0*01 — 0*1  per  cent.), 
4  days ;  (0*2  per  cent.),  no  curdling  in  6  days ;  hydrozylamine  hydro- 
chloride (0*1  per  cent.),  48  hours ;  boric  acid  (0*1 — 0*2  per  cent.)  has 
scarcely  any  appreciable  e£Eect  according  to  Lazarus.  Sodium 
carbonate  (0*3  per  cent.),  no  effect  (Lazarus  in  Kimig's  NahmmgnniUdf 
2,  244).  Calcium  hydroxide  (0*15  per  cent.)  has  no  effect,  and  borax 
(0*4  per  cent.)  very  little  effect  on  bacteria  (Lazarus).  Hydrogen 
peroxide  (0*1  and  1*0  per  cent.),  3  days.  N.  H.  J.  l£ 

Denitrifloation  and  Fermentation.  By  Kubt  Wolff  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  i,  52—53  ;  from  Eygim.  Rundeeh.,  9,  1169—1172. 
Compare  this  voL,  ii,  98). — The  bacteria  employed  in  these  experi- 
ments were  four  of  the  typhus-like  bacilli  (including  B,  coli  commune, 
and  Lbffler's  mouse  typhus  bacillus),  and  two  hay  bacilli  (one  apparently 
B.  FUzianue,  from  ginger  root,  the  other  from  meal).  All  the  bacilli 
reduced  nitrates  to  nitrites  in  1  per  cent,  dextrose  broth  containing 
0*05 — 0*23  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate;  but  the  extent  of  the 
reduction  varied  very  much  with  the  different  bacilli ;  the  coli-like 
bacilli  reducing  least,  the  hay  bacilli  the  most,  nitrate.  Only  one  of 
the  latter  (of  all  six  bacilli)  can  be  compared  with  the  real  denitrify- 
ing organisms.  The  strength  of  the  sugar  solution  was  without 
influence,  but  the  amount  of  nitrate  present  had  a  decided  effect ;  an 
excess  of  nitrate  checks  fermentation,  without,  however,  otherwise 
disturbing  the  functions  of  the  bacilli ;  and  complete  disappearance 
of  nitric  nitrogen  can  only  take  place  simultaneously  with  fermenta- 
tion. 

It  is  concluded  that  denitrification  is  not  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  microbes,  but  that  the  products  of  fermentation  reduce 
nitrates  to  nitrites  and  eventually  convert  them  into  carbonates. 

Any  fermentation  of  sugar,  by  whatever  microbes  it  is  caused,  will, 
it  is  believed,  destroy  nitrates  when  present,  and  denitrification  can 
only  take  place  in  presence  of  substances,  which  yield  denitrifying 
products  of  metabolism.  N.  H.  J,  M« 

Inoculation  with  Nitragin.  By  BsBNttARn  F&akk  {LanduK 
rermieIi8.'JStcU.,  1899,  51,  441— 445).— At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Prussian  Agricultural  Department,  pot  and  field  experiments  with 
nitragin  were  made  in  1896 — 1897,  at  twelve  Experiment  Stations. 
Positive  results  were  only  obtained  at  four  of  the  twelve.  The 
negative  results  are  attributed  to  there  being  sufficient  abundance  of 
leguminous  nodule  bacteria  already  in  the  soil* 
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It  IB,  however,  pointed  out  that  negative  results  were  obtained  on 
oncultivated  land  where  the  application  of  inoculating  soil  had  proved 
to  be  at  once  effective.  In  such  cases,  the  failure  of  nitragin  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  cultivations  being  weak,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  if  the  gelatin  of  nitragin  were  to  be  replaced  by  some  substance 
more  similar  to  the  natural  media  of  the  nodule  bacteria,  better 
results  might  be  obtained.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

How  can  the  Action  of  Nitragin  be  Increased  ?  By  Fbied- 
BiOH  NoBBE  and  Lobbnz  Hiltnsb  {Landw.  Verstushs.'Stai.,  1899,  61, 
447 — 462).— A  reply  to  Frank  (preceding  abstract).  It  is  stated,  in 
the  first  place,  that  subsequent  experiments  made  at  the  Prussian 
Experiment  Stations  in  1897 — 1898  have  given  more  satisfactory 
results  than  the  previous  ones. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  gelatin,  reference  is  made  to  earlier 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  gelatin  cultivations 
were  extremely  vigorous.  In  some  cases,  inoculation  of  seedlings 
growing  in  absence  of  combined  nitrogen,  resulted  in  injury  to  the 
plant,  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  cultures ;  in  presence  of  a  little  com- 
bined nitrogen,  the  gdatin  cultures  proved  to  be  better  than  direct 
inoculation  from  n^ules,  production  of  active  nodules  being  much 
quicker. 

As  regards  the  application  of  nitragin,  dilution  with  distilled  water 
may  completely  kill  the  bacteria,  and  even  well-water  may  be  inju- 
rious. It  is  thought  that  the  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  roots,  known  as 
**  Lakritzen,"  might  be  advantageously  employed.  This  could  not,  of 
course,  be  utilised  in  cultivating  the  bacteria,  as  they  would  all 
gradually  become  converted  into  the  glycyrrhiza  modification. 

When  seeds  are  inoculated,  they  should  be  allowed  to  swell  before 
being  sown.  In  the  case  of  soil  inoculation,  the  material  may  be 
added  to  a  mixture  of  soil  and  finely  cut  leguminous  hay ;  the  mixture 
18  sown  over  the  land,  not  with  the  seed,  but  some  weeks  later,  if 
possible  in  rainy  weather.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Moulds  on  Arsenic  and  its  Oompounds.  Biolo- 
gical Proof  of  the  Presence  of  Arsenic.  By  Rudolf  Abel  and 
Paul  Buttenbebg  (CAem.  OefUr.y  1900,  i,  428—429  ;  from  Zeit.  Hyg,, 
82,  449 — 490). — In  the  original  paper,  the  part  played  by  moulds  in 
reference  to  arsenical  poisoning  caused  by  wall  papers  containing 
arsenic  is  discussed.  Of  the  various  microbes,  the  development  of  the 
moulds  is  least  retarded  by  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid,  and  of  40 
kinds  which  were  examined,  10  were  found  to  be  capable  of  decom- 
posing this  acid  and  forming  arsenical  vapours.  FentcUUum  brevicaule 
gave  the  beet  results  (compare  Gosio,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  381).  The 
presence  of  O'Ol,  and  often  even  of  0*001  mg.  of  arsenic  may 
be  detected  by  the  arsenical  odour  produced  by  raising  a  strong 
eolture  of  the  mould  in  the  presence  of  a  soluble  or  insoluble  sub- 
stance  containing  arsenic.  The  conditions' necessary,  and  the  use  of 
this  method,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  chemical  methods,  are 
dificassed  in  the  original  paper.  £.  W.  W, 
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Influenoe  of  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Hydrogen  on  the 
Gherminative  Power  of  Seede.  By  Sib  W.  Thi8slton>I>tib 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1899,  65,  361—368.  Compare  Brown  and  Escombe* 
Und.y  62,  161). — ^Various  seeds  whioh  had  been  cooled  to  -250%  in 
one  case  in  a  vacuum,  in  another  case  by  immersion  in  liquid  hydrogen, 
showed  no  alteration  in  appearance,  and  germinated  welL  The  question 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  seeds  actually  reached  that  of  the 
liquid  hydrogen  is  discussed ;  in  the  case  of  the  seeds  immersed  for 
more  than  six  hours,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt. 

x^.  x£.  J  •  in* 

Changes  in  the  Organic  ConstituentB  of  the  Seed  daring 
Ghermination.  By  Gustave  Andb£  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
728—730.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  159). — The  amount  of  total  nitrogen 
present  in  the  seedling  of  Fhaaeolus  muIUJloma  from  the  commencement 
of  germination  to  the  period  at  which  the  dry  weight  of  the  young 
plant  is  again  equal  to  that  of  the  seed  is  fairly  constant. 

On  extracting  the  seedling  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  asparagine 
passes  into  solution  as  ammonium  aspartate ;  the  extract  is  rendered 
alkaline  and  distilled,  the  ammonia  evolved  being  a  measure  of  the 
asparagine  present  in  the  seedling ;  acetic  acid  also  dissolves  other 
amides  which  are  not  affected  by  the  alkali.  The  amounts  of  aspara- 
gine and  soluble  amides  attain  their  maxima  when  the  dry  weight  of 
the  seedling  reaches  its  minimum ;  from  this  stage  onwards,  it  appears 
that  the  soluble  amides  are  utilised  in  the  production  of  the  insoluble 
proteid  material  of  the  young  plant. 

The  soluble  carbohydrates  are  extracted  with  warm  60  per  cent, 
alcohol,  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acid,  and  estimated  as  reducing  sugar ; 
the  amount  of  these  substances  is  greatest  in  the  seed  and  decreases 
continuously  during  germination. 

The  quantity  of  starch  and  hydrolysable  cellulose  diminishes  rapidly 
during  germination ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  non- 
hydrolysable  cellulose  increases  greatly,  and  when  the  seedling  has 
regained  its  original  weight,  the  increase  is  twofold.  At  the  close  of 
the  period  under  examination,  the  amounts  of  cellulose  and  mineral 
constituents  increase  very  rapidly,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  development  of  cellulose  and  the  absorption  of 
lime  and  silica.     The  analytical  results  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form. 

G.  T.  M. 

Digestion  of  the  Reserves  in  Seeds  during  Oermination  and 
their  Assimilation  by  the  Seedlings.  By  Pierre  MaeA  {Cmnpi. 
rend.,  1900,  ISO,  424—427.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  607).— The 
production  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  in  germination  indicates 
that  the  weight  of  a  plant  just  after  germination,  from  an  amylaceous 
seed,  should  represent  about  half  the  loss  in  the  cotyledons.  As 
germination  proceeds,  the  relation  should  diminish,  since  there  is  also 
a  loss  due  to  construction  in  addition  to  the  increasing  loss  due  to  main* 
tenance.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
germination  of  peas  and  haricots,  the  relation  of  the  weight  lost  by 
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the  cotyledons  to  the  weight  of  the  seedlings  was  ahout  2  after  5 — 6 
days,  and  increased  to  2*3 — 2*4  at  the  end  of  15 — 20  days. 

Oleaginous  seeds,  or  seeds  with  mixed  reserves,  give  totally  different 
restdts.  The  amount  of  carhon  dioxide  given  off  in  8  days  was,  how- 
ever, ahont  the  same  for  Araehis,  maize  (which  contain  respectively 
53 '7  and  4'8  per  cent,  of  ether  extract),  and  haricots.  It  is  thought  that 
the  conversion  of  fatty  acids  into  sugar  does  not  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  acid  (compare  Maquenne,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  171);  in  the  case  of 
some  oleaginous  seeds,  the  sugar  is  utilised  in  constructing  or  main- 
taining the  cells  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  The  digestion  of  the  oil  in 
Araehis  is  thus  comparable  with  that  of  starch  in  haricots  or  peas, 
Bicintu,  on  the  other  hand,  accumulates  sugar,  and  thus  resembles  the 
OraminecB, 

The  transformation  in  oily  seeds  of  the  group  CH^  into  CH*  OH 
seems  to  be  as  general  as  the  degradation  of  starch ;  it  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  a  diastase.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Aooumulation  of  Asparagine  in  Leguminous  Plants  cul- 
tivated with.  Insufficient  Light.  By  J^milb  Bbi&al  {Ann.  ctgrcn., 
1900,  26,  5—19.  Compare  Prianischnikoff,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  787).— 
It  was  found  that  when  lupins  were  grown  with  insufficient  light 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  asparagine  during  the  last  months  of 
the  year,  the  dry  matter  of  the  stems  and  roots  (when  the  plants  were 
25  cm.  high)  containing  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  asparagine.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  dry  matter  was  8  per  cent.,  6  per  cent,  being  in  the 
form  of  asparagine. 

At  the  time  when  the  stems  had  reached  the  length  of  20  cm.,  the 
plants  were  still  green.  The  dry  matter  of  the  plants  weighed  less 
than  that  of  the  seeds,  and  the  loss  amounted  to  36  per  cent. 

Blue  lupins  were  grown  in  nutritive  solutions  containing  minerals 
alone  and  minerals  with  potassium  humate.  By  the  time  the  stems 
were  15  cm.  long,  the  plants  without  humate  had  lost  31  per  cent,  of 
the  dry  matter  of  the  seed,  whilst  those  with  humate  lost  27  per  cent. 

Subsequent  experiments  with  blue  lupins  grown  in  better  light 
showed  a  gain  in  weight  of  dry  matter,  instead  of  a  loss,  and  the  per- 
centage of  asparagine  was  4  to  15  in  the  dry  matter. 

Xentils,  without  the  cotyledons,  grown  in  solutions  of  starch,  caused 
a  loss  of  starch  in  the  solutions,  and  the  plants  developed  better  when 
supplied  with  starch  in  addition  to  minerals  than  with  minerals  alone  3 
white  lupins  were  much  benefited  by  potassium  humate  (compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  35).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oarbohydrates  in  the  Beserve  Material  of  Lucerne  and 
Fenugreek  Seeds.  By  £milb  Boubquelot  and  Hbnri  H^bisset 
(Campi.  r&nd.,  1900,  130,  731—733.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  839 
and  840). — The  pulverised  seeds  of  lucerne  are  macerated  in  a  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate ;  after  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the 
extract  by  oxalic  acid,  the  carbohydrate  present  in  the  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  product  is  optically  active ; 
[a]D  +84-26**  (compare  Miintz,  Abstr.,  1882,  709);  on  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  110^,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  mannose 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  817)  and  galactose;  the  carbohydrate  is  accordingly 
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a  mannogalactan.  A  similar  substance  is  also  obtainable  from  the 
seeds  of  fenugreek.  The  two  carbohydrates  differ  somewhat  in  com- 
position and  properties,  but  are  both  hjdrolysed  by  seminase,  with  the 
production  of  reducing  sugars.  G.  T.  M. 

Presenoe  of  Dextrose  and  Laevulose  in  Beet  Leaves.  By 
LAoN  LiNDBT  {Ann  agran.,  1900,  26,  103 — 113.  Compare  Brown 
and  Morris,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  604  j  Maquenne^  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  328 ; 
and  Lobry  de  Brujn  and  Alberda  van  Ekenstein,  ibid.,  i,  116). — ^The 
different  parts  of  new  leaves  on  beet  developed  in  darkness,  as  well 
as  in  presence  of  light,  were  separated,  the  juice  expressed,  and  the 
sucrose,  dextrose,  and  IsBvulose  determined.  Determinations  were 
also  made  in  normal  leaves  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  in  the  large  and  new  leaves  at  different  dates 
from  July  17—26. 

In  the  case  of  etiolated  leaves,  sucrose  is  withdrawn  from  the  roots 
and  inverted.  Bespiration  in  the  leaves  is  feeble,  whilst  the  produc- 
tion of  cellulose  is  active ;  in  every  case,  the  amount  of  Invulose  is 
less  than  that  of  dextrose.  Analogous  results  were  obtained  with 
roots  from  which  the  leaves  had  been  removed,  and  which  produced 
fresh  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light. 

As  regards  the  amounts  of  dextrose  and  Invulose  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  leaves,  the  results  showed  relatively  less  dextrose  in  the 
parts  in  which  respiration  is  least  active.  Comparing  the  new  and 
the  old  leaves  on  the  same  roots,  the  new  leaves  invariably  contained 
relatively  less  IsBvulose  to  dextrose  than  the  old  ones ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  better  utilisation  of  Issvulose  by  the  plant  is 
not  correlative  with  the  production  of  vegetable  tissue  (compare  Durin, 
Ann.  agron.f  1876,  220).  It  would  seem  that  the  vegetable  cell 
selects  each  sugar  for  a  different  function.  Certain  yeasts  attack 
lievtdose  in  preference  to  dextrose,  others,  dextrose  rather  than  Iibvu- 
lose.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ash  of  a  Ooooanut.  By  F.  Baohofbn  {Ch$m.  ZeiL,  1900,  24, 
16). — ^The  husk,  inner  shell,  kernel,  and  milk  yielded  respectively 
1-63,  0*29,  0-79,  and  0*38  per  cent,  of  ash. 

£itch  of  the  ashes  were  fully  analysed,  and  the  results  are  oomma^ 
nicated  in  tables.  The  ashes  of  the  inner  shell  and  kernel  are  richest 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium.  L.  db  K. 

Plasmolysis.  Determination  of  the  Toxicity  of  AlooholB. 
By  Alb.  J.  J.  Yandevblde  (Ohem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  481 ;  from  Hand. 
V.  III.  Vhmmach  Not.  Geneeskundig  Congres.  Antwerp,  1899).— The 
poisonous  effects  of  various  alcohols  have  been  measured  by  experiments 
on  the  cells  of  the  red  onion,  which  are  rich  in  anthocyanin  and  readily 
exhibit  plasmolysis.  The  poisonous  nature  of  the  monohydric  alcohols 
increases  with  the  molecular  weight,  thus  amyl  alcohol  is  about  twice 
as  poisonous  as  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  much  more  poisonous  than  ethyl 
alcohol.  Normal  propyl  alcohol  is  more  poisonous  than  isoplropyl 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alcohols  are  usually  about 
twice  as  poisonous  as  the  alcohols  themselves.  The  older  cells  with- 
Stmid  %h^  S9tiQQ  of  the  alcohols  better  than  the  younger. 

E.  W.  W, 
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Tozio  Aotion  of  a  Series  of  Aoids,  and  of  their  Sodium  Salts 
on  Lupinns  Albua  By  Bodnbt  H.  True  {Amer.  J,  Set.,  1900, 
[iy],9y  183 — 192). — Toxic  action  may  be  due  to  the  anions,  the  cations,  or 
the  undisaociated  moleoules.  In  the  case  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
nitric,  and  other  inorganic  adds,  the  anions  are  only  slightly  toxic  com- 

+ 
pared  with  the  H  ions ;  the  toxic  value  of  the  sodium  salts  of  these 
acids  is  low.     In  the  case  of  organic  acids,  the  undissociated  molecules 
have    considerable    toxic   action,  often  exceeding  that  due  to  the 
+ 

H  ions ;  in  cinnamic  acid  solutions,  for  example,  the  undissociated 
moleoules  are  credited  with  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  toxic  action  ;  the 
anions  of  organic  acids  have  in  general  a  low  toxic  value.     J.  C.  P. 

Cultivation  of  Wheat  and  Oats  at  Grignon.  By  Pierre  P. 
DsHiRAiN  (Ann.  agron.,  1900,  26,  20—33.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  243). — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  large  and  small  wheat 
grain  showed  that  the  larger  seeds  gave  a  decidedly  greater  yield,  but 
the  difference  was  not  so  marked  as  might  be  expected  from  previous 
results.  Of  greater  importance  is  the  place  of  wheat  in  a  rotation, 
and  at  Grignon  a  clover  crop  was  found  to  be  a  bad  preparation  for 
wheat,  perhaps  owing  to  the  abstraction  by  the  clover  of  water  from 
the  subsoil. 

As  regards  the  best  place  for  oats  in  a  rotation,  no  very  definite  con- 
clusion is  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  experiments.  The  greatest 
yield  was  obtained  after  beet,  but  to  grow  oats  after  beet  would  put 
wheat  after  dover,  which  is  undesirable.  If  potatoes  are  grown  in 
the  plaoe  of  roots,  it  is  better  to  grow  oats  after  wheat  tluin  after 
barley,  espedaliy  iif  the  wheat  is  succeeded  by  vet<ches  to  be  ploughed 
in.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bzp«rim«nt8  on  Meadowa  By  Briohbtti  {Bied.  Centr.,  1900, 
29,  23—26;  from  Siaz.  tp&r.  agrar.  ital.,  1898,  31,  620).— Analyses 
were  made  of  the  herbage  from  16  meadows  on  alluvial  soil  in  Fer- 
rara.  The  results  of  botanical  separations  into  gramineous,  leguminous, 
and  niiscellAneous  herbage  are  also  given. 

The  percentage  of  proteids  is  highest  in  hay  containing  the  most 
leguminous  and  leafy  plants.  The  L$gumino9m  predominated  under 
the  influence  of  phosphatic  manures,  whilst  the  unmanured  land,  and 
that  which  received  compost,  produced  the  most  grass. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Vegetatidn  of  some  Fodder  Plants.  By  Monvoisin  {Ann. 
agnm.^  1900,  26,  77 — 103.  Compare  Beh^rain  and  Br6al,  Abstr., 
1882,419;  Deh^rain  and  Meyer,  ibid.,  1883,  493;  and  Yillard  and 
BcBuf,  ibid.t  1898,  ii,  181). — ^Experiments  were  made  with  a  number 
of  plants  to  ascertain  whether  the  laws  found  by  Deh6rain  and  Br^l 
in  the  case  of  annuals  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of  plants  of  longer 
life. 

The  amount  of  root  is  always  high  in  relation  to  the  stems ;  it  is 
greatest  at  the  beginning,  and  is  always  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
annuals. 

When  the  period  of  maturation  has  passed,  there  ie  a  distinct  loss 
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of  dry  matter.  The  roots  contain  more  ash  than  the  stems ;  the 
maximum  amount  of  ash  in  the  entire  plant  is  not  at  the  beginning 
of  vegetation,  or  at  the  flowering  period,  but  between  the  two. 
Plants  of  more  than  annual  growth  contain  more  ash  than  annuals. 

The  maximum  amount  of  total  nitrogen,  like  that  of  ash,  was  found 
towards  the  end  of  April ;  afterwards  the  amounts  diminish  regu- 
larly.  Leguminous  roots  contain  more  nitrogen  than  those  of  the 
Gramineas,  Nitrogen  as  non-proteid  is  relatively  most  abundant  at  the 
beginning  of  vegetation.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Analyses  of  Norwegian  Hay.  By  Fb.  Webbnskiold  {Bied,  CefUr., 
1900,29,  19—22;  from  ^u^^.  Norsk  Landbr.,  1899,  6,  35—43  and 
82—85.  Compare  Abstr.  1897,  ii,  187).— Further  analyses  of  hay 
from  various  parts  of  Norway.  Hay  from  peat  land  in  Yegusdal, 
where  cattle  suffer  a  good  deal  from  weak  bones,  contained  only 
2*86 — 3*82  per  cent,  of  ash ;  its  injurious  effect  may,  however,  be 
partly  due  to  the  small  amounts  of  digestible  proteids  (three  samples 
out  of  five  contained  only  1*08 — 2*26  per  cent.). 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  single  plants  from  Nordland  are  given. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Experiments  on  Sugar-oane  in  Haweui.]  By  Waltbb  Max- 
well {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  357). — Phosphates  had  practically  no 
effect  in  increasing  the  yield  of  sugar,  whilst  potash  and  nitrogen 
increased  the  yield  by  14  per  cent,  when  employed  singly  and  still 
more  when  employed  together. 

Analyses  of  the  soil  and  of  different  parts  of  the  plants  are  given 
in  the  original  paper  (Honolulu,  1899).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cultivation  of  Blue  Lupins.  By  Piebbb  P.  DEHfiBAiN  and  E. 
Dkmoussy  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  465—469.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  238). — Blue  lupins  cannot  themselves  utilise  elementary  nitrogen. 
They  may,  however,  grow  normally  when  their  roots  are  free  from 
nodules;  in  this  case,  nitrogen  is  fixed  by  bacteria  in  the  soil, 
associated  with  algsB  {Phormium  automnale  and  Ulothrix  JUiecida  were 
found  in  about  equal  amounts).  Lupins  also  grow  normally  both  in 
acid  and  in  alkaline  soil  when  provided  with  root  nodules  containing 
microbes  which  fix  free  nitrogen ;  in  some  cases,  the  nodule  baeteria 
act  as  parasites,  causing  the  plants  to  fail. 

Arable  soils  do  not  generally  seem  to  contain  nodule  microbes 
suitable  for  blue  lupins ;  the  microbes  are,  however,  common  in 
heath  soU.  Arable  soil,  can  no  doubt,  be  made  available  for  blue 
lupins  by  inoculation.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Potatoea  By  B.  Sjollbma 
{Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  13—14;  from  J.  Landw.,  1899,  47,  103).— 
Field  experiments  have  been  made  on  peat  land  at  Groningen  from 
1881 — 1897,  on  potatoes  alternated  with  cereals  (generally  oats). 
The  greatest  yield  of  potatoes  (31,600  kilos.)  was  obtained  with  farm- 
yard manure,  but  the  percentage  of  starch  (14*25)  was  lower  than 
with  complete  minerals  and  nitrate  (31,500  kilos,  with  16*16  peroentb 
of  starch).  Sodium  nitrate  (with  complete  minerals)  gave  better 
resttlt«tbau  ammonium,  saltgj  both  as  regards  total  yield  and  per- 
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oentage  of  starch.  Complete  minerals  alone  gave  the  highest  per- 
centage of  starch  (16*45),  whilst  the  yield  of  tubers  was  27,800  kilos. ; 
with  potash  alone,  the  yield  was  24,150  kilos.,  and  the  percentage  of 
starch  16'2 ;  with  phosphoric  acid  alone,  the  yield  was  9160  kilos., 
and  the  starch  15*5  per  cent.  Addition  of  nitrate  and  lime  to  phos- 
phate and  to  potash  respectively  increased  the  yield  of  tubers  con- 
siderably, but  lowered  the  percentage  of  starch.  With  complete 
minerals,  nitrate  increased  the  production  of  tubers  without  very 
appreciably  diminishing  the  amount  of  starch. 

The  unmanured  plots  gave  8900  kilos,  of  potatoes  containing  14*8 
per  cent,  of  starch. 

Farmyard  manure  continued  to  act  for  three  years,  whilst  artificial 
manures  acted  as  much  as  dung  for  at  least  one  year. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influenoe  of  Ohlorides  and  other  Oompounds  present  in 
the  Crude  StaasfUrt  Salts  on  the  Oomposition  and  Yield 
of  Potatoea  By  B.  Sjollema  (Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  360;  from 
J,  Landto,,  47,  305 — 307). — ^The  injurious  effect  of  Stassfurt  salts  on 
potatoes  is  attributed  exclusively  to  the  chlorides  present.  Potassium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium  chlorides  diminish  about  equally  the  per- 
centage of  starch,  especially  in  varieties  of  potato  rich  in  starch.  The 
effect  is  very  marked  when  1250  kilos,  of  kainite  are  applied  in  the 
spring. 

Potassium  sulphate  and  "  potash  magnesia  "  applied  to  soils  which 
require  potash  for  potatoes  are  favourable  rather  than  unfavourable 
to  starch  production.  The  tubers  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
potash,  whether  applied  as  sulphate  or  as  potassium  salts  containing 
chlorides. 

The  diminished  production  of  starch  under  the  influence  of  chlorides 
is  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  water  being  increased.  The  amount 
of  potash  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  tubers  is  then  much  higher  than 
when  potassium  sulphate  is  employed,  the  excess  of  potash  being  in 
the  form  of  chloride. 

Soda,  even  when  applied  in  large  amounts,  is  not  taken  up  by  pota- 
toes. Sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates  are  not  injurious,  but  seem 
to  increase  both  the  yield  of  tubers  and  the  percentage  of  starch  ; 
they  also  reduce  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  tubers. 

Spring  manuring  with  potassium  salts  containing  much  chloride 
diminishes  the  yield  of  potatoes,  and  still  more  the  percentage  of 
starch,  the  favourable  effect  of  potash  being  considerably  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  injury  due  to  chlorides.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Injurions  BfiPect  of  Sodium  Nitrate  on  the  Growth  of  Sugar 
Beet.  By  Julius  Stoklasa  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  360—361 ;  from 
ZeiU.  Zueher-Ind.  Bokm.,  24,  131—146.  Compare  Sjollema,  Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  686  ;  and  Zaharia,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  799).— The  toxic  equiva- 
lent (expressed  as  fractions  of  the  mol.  weight  in  grams  per  100  c.c.) 
of  potassium  perchlorate  was  determined  for  different  plants  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  growth.  For  sugar  beet,  potassium  perchlorate  is 
not  such  n  strong  poison  as  copper  and  zinc  sulphates,  and  sodium 
nitrate  containing  2  per  cent,  of  perchlorate  has  no  effect  on  seed- 
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lings  of  sugar  beet  when  the  concentration  did  not  exceed  1/10000  o( 
the  mol.  weight  (grams)  per  100  c.c.  It  is  thought  that  200—500  kilos, 
per  hectare  of  sodium  nitrate  containing  2  per  cent,  of  perchlorate 
could  be  applied  without  injury  to  beet. 

The  toxic  equivalents  for  rye,  oats,  and  barley  (or  wheat)  were 
found  to  be  1/10000,  1 '5/10000,  and  2/10000  respectively.  Assum- 
ing the  upper  20  cm.  of  soil  to  contain  as  little  as  5  percent,  of  water 
(which  would  only  be  in  dry,  summer  periods),  100  kilos,  of  sodium 
nitrate  with  1  per  cent,  perchlorate  would  give  a  concentration  of 
O'OOl  per  cent.,  an  amount  insufficient  to  injure  rya  With  more 
sodium  nitrate,  or  with  a  higher  percentage  of  perchlorate  than  1, 
rye  is  distinctly  affected.  For  oats  and  barley  (or  wheat),  the  nitrate 
may  contain  1*5  and  2  per  cent,  of  perchlorate  when  the  amount 
applied  is  100  kilos,  per  hectare.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Baia  and  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  on  the  Pro- 
duction of  Crops.  By  Aimj^  Pagnoul  (Bted.  CerUr.,  1900,  29, 
16 — 19  ;  from  Ann.  agran.,  1899,  25,  83). — Pot  experiments  are  de- 
scribed in  which  FeHuca  pratensia  and  incarnate  clover  were  grown 
in  light  soil,  loam,  and  calcaireous  soil  respectively.  One  set  of  pots 
received  rather  less  water  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  exposed  to 
rain,  whilst  the  second  set  received  twice  the  amount  given  to  the 
first.     From  the  results,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  : 

Graminea  yield  about  three  times,  clover  almost  four  times,  as 
much  produce  in  wet  as  in  dry  weather.  The  effect  of  the  greater 
amount  of  water  was  greatest  with  loam,  and  least  with  calcareous 
soil.  Loamy  soil  gave  the  smallest  yield  both  of  grass  and  clover, 
whilst  the  light  soil  (which  contained  11*85  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  0*462  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid)  gave  the  best 
yields. 

The  plants  which  received  the  smaller  amount  of  water  con* 
tained  the  greater  percentage  of  dry  matter,  although  the  total 
dry  matter  was  less.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  dry  matter 
was  lowest  in  the  plants  grown  in  loam;  the  total  nitrogen  was 
almost  twice  as  high  in  the  case  of  the  plants  which  received  much 
water  as  compared  with  those  which  had  the  smaller  amount  of 
water. 

A  second  cutting  of  Festuca  gave  similar  results.  Subsequently, 
the  same  amounts  of  water  were  given  to  all  the  plots,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  yields  became  much  more  alike ;  the  effect  of  the 
differences  in  the  previous  watering  was,  however,  still  noticeable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  loamy  soil.  N.  EL  J.  M. 

Utilisation  by  Plants  of  the  Potash  Dissolved  in  the 
Water  in  Soil.  By  Th.  Schlcbsino,  jun.  {Campt.  rend.^  1900, 
130,  422—424.  CJompare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  119).— The  potash  dis- 
solved  in  soil  has,  like  the  phosphoric  acid  {loc.  eii.)  tk  considerable 
nutritive  value  for  vegetation,  notwithstanding  its  relatively  small 
amount ;  the  three  or  four  million  kilos,  of  soil,  representing  a  hectare, 
contain  1,  2,  or  5  kilos,  of  dissolved  potash. 

In  experiments  with  maize  grown  in  sand,  it  was  found  that  a 
solution  containing  7*6  parts  of  potash  per  million,  in  addition  to 
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other  minerals  in  suitable  quantity,  enabled  the  plants  to  grow  norm- 
ally, whilst  with  a  solution  oontaining  -  the  same  amounts  of  other 
minerals,  but  only  1*8  per  million  of  potash,  very  much  less  growth 
was  obtained,  and  the  plants  produced  no  fruit.  Maize  plants  can 
therefore  thrive  when  they  have  to  depend  on  solutions  oontaining 
only  some  millionths  of  potash.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Injury  to  Agricultural  Land  on  the  Coast  of  Essex  by  the 
Inundation  of  Sea- Water  on  November  29th,  1897.  By 
Thomas  S.  Dtmond  and  Frank  Huoh£s  {Ch^m.  Nbwb^  1899,  80, 
191 — 194). — A  large  area  of  land  was  rendered  infertile  by  flooding 
with  sea-water,  which  itself  contained  2*7  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride, 
or  sufficient  to  cause  plasmolysis;  the  soil  which  had  been  flooded 
contained,  however,  an  amount  of  salt  insufficient  to  produce  that 
effect.  The  quantity  varied  with  the  character  of  the  soil  and  period 
of  flooding,  but  on  an  average  amounted  to  0'25  per  cent,  in  the  top 
soil,  or  25  times  more  than  the  average  amount  in  the  soil  from  land 
not  flooded  ;  nevertheless,  pot  cultures  showed  that  many  plants  could 
grow  in  the  soil  from  the  flooded  land.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  infertility  was  due  to  the  extermination  of  the  earth-worm  and  to 
the  clay  having  become  more  gelatinous,  and  the  soil  consequently 
rendered  less  pervious  to  water.  This  condition  was  attributable  to 
an  increase  in  the  combined  water  of  the  clay  which  .was  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  by  ^th  in  the  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda.  Although  the  total  potash  in  the  clay  had  been  reduced  from 
1'12  to  0*84  per  cent.,  the  available  potash  had  increased  from  0*025 
to  0'079  per  cent. ;  the  available  phosphates  had  also  increased  in 
quantity.  To  restore  the  land,  good  cultivation,  good  draining  to 
aid  the  washing  out  of  the  salt,  manuring  with  lime,  with  nitrogenous 
manures,  with  long  hay  manure,  and  if  phosphate  is  required,  with 
basic  slag,  are  recommended.     Suitable  plants  for  crops  are  mentioned. 

D.  A.  L. 

Field  Experiments  with  Superphosphate  and  Basio  Slag. 
By  Paul  Babssleb  {Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29, 12—13  ;  from  Ber,  Agrtk- 
Ckem,  Vertuehs-Stat.  Kddin  for  1897,  113). — Barley  and  oats  were 
manured  with  equal  amounts  of  water  and  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid  (as  superphosphate  and  basic  slag),  in  addition  to  kainite  and 
nitrate.  The  soil  was  a  humous,  loamy,  or  slightly  loamy,  sandy  soil 
containing  0*064 — 0*091  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  4  or  5 
parts  dissolved  in  1  per  cent,  citric  acid. 

Owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  the  results  were  very  irregular. 
Taking  all  the  results  together,  it  is  seen  that  40  kilos,  of  phosphoric 
acid  soluble  in  water  increased  the  yield  of  grain  by  223,  and  the 
yield  of  straw  by  147,  kilos,  per  hectare,  whilst  the  same  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  citric  acid  increased  the  yields  by  183  and 
278  kilos,  respectively.  With  60  kilos,  of  phosphoric  acid  per  hectare, 
the  increase  of  grain  was  310  kilos,  with  water  soluble,  and  288  with 
citrate  soluble  phosphate,  and  the  increase  of  straw  412  and  435  kilos. 

The  results  ido  not  confirm  the  opinion  that  basic  slag  must  be 
applied  in  the  autumn.  N.  H*  J.  If, 
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Field  Experiments  with  Potash-lime  Manure  and  Fish 
Ghiano.  Bj  Paul  Bassslbb  (^Md  CerUr.,  1900,  29,  10—12;  from 
Ber,  Agrik.'Chem.  Versuchs-Stat.  Eddin  for  1897,  120).— Experiments 
were  made  in  which  winter-rye  and  sugar-beet  were  grown  in  humous, 
sandy  soil,  manured  with  the  same  amounts  of  potash  in  the  form  of 
potash-lime  manure*  and  kainite,  in  addition  to  superphosphate.  There 
were  also  plots  manured  with  superphosphate  alone,  and  with  6sh 
guano.  The  effect  of  the  two  potash  manures  on  rye  was  only  slight, 
and  was'almost  the  same.  The  results  of  the  superphosphate  and  fish 
guano  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  depended  mainly  on  the 
nitrogen  it  contained.  In  the  case  of  sugar-beet,  the  potash  manures 
had  a  decided  effect  on  the  leaf  development  and  on  the  yield  of  roots, 
but  the  effect  of  the  two  manures  was  nearly  the  same. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  meadows,  as  well  as  those  just  de- 
scribed, showed  that  potash-lime  manure  is  mainly  of  use  as  a  potash 
manure.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Importance  of  Poultry  Manure.  By  R.  XJlbich  {Bied,  CerUr., 
1900,  29,  3 ;  from  FiMing'sLandw,  Zeit.,  1897,  627).— Pigeons,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  produce  yearly  2*5,  5*5,  8*5,  and  11  kilos,  of  manure 
per  head.     The  composition  of  the  manure  is  as  follows  : 


Organic 

Water. 

matter. 

N. 

P,0^ 

AlkaU  salt*.     Ath. 

Pigeons     62 

31—32 

1-2- 2-4 

30— 4-2 

2-0— 2-2     6—7 

Fowls...     65 

21—26 

0-7- 1-9 

6-0 

1-2— 1-6    9—14 

Ducks. .    63 

40 

0-8 

3-6 

0-4             7 

Geese...     82 

14 

0-6 

0-9 

31             4 

The  nutritive  constituents  are  in  a  readily  soluble  and  concentrated 
form,  especially  in  the  case  of  pigeon-dung,  and  must  be  employed 
with  care.  The  manures  should  not  be  employed  in  dry  weather,  or 
on  soil  which  is  dried  up;  they  should  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (30  lb.  per  cwt.)  is  recommended.  They 
may  be  applied  to  roots  and  cabbages,  dec.,  with  advantage. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical   Chemistry. 


Perezone,  a  New  Indicator  for  Alkalimetry.  By  Maubics 
DuTK  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  60;  from  Ann.  ehim.  anal,  appl.^  1899, 
4,  372).~Perezone  (pipitzahoic  acid),  which  exists  to  the  extent  of 
about  5  per  cent,  in  the  rhizomes  of  Ferezia  adnata,  is  an  extremely 
sensitive  alkalimetric  indicator  (compare  Abstr.,  1885,  805).  A 
drop  of  a  5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  feeble  opalescence  to 

*  This  is  a  waste  prodnct  from  the  manufacture  of  potash,  and  contains  CaOOs, 
41*8  ;  K^04,  7*7  ;  CaO,  0*83  ;  E,0  (as  sulphate),  4*2  per  cent,  besides  water  (about 
25  per  cent),  FeaO„  A1,0„  MgOl»  NaCl,  and  SiO,  (Bied,  Centr.,  1898,  27,  806). 
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distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  becomes  rose-coloured  with  traces  of 
alkalis.  Ammonia,  aniline,  pyridine,  and  alkaloids,  carbonates,  hydro- 
gen carbonates,  borates,  and  acetates  behave  as  alkalis.  The  red 
liquid  becomes  colourless  on  adding  mineral  or  organic  acids,  or  car- 
bon dioxide.  Boric  acid  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  after  adding 
glycerol  behaves  as  an  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Retention  of  Moisture  by  Asbestos.  By  Gboegb  Auchy  {J» 
Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1900,  22,  46 — 47). — Some  kinds  of  asbestos  retain 
moisture  with  great  tenacity,  even  after  drying  at  100^;  on  heating 
again  over  a  blast,  a  loss  of  several  milligrams  may  occur.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  ascertain  once  for  all  the  amount  of  water 
retained  in  a  sample  which  is  intended  for  use  in  a  Gooch  crucible. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Water  in  Syrups  and  similar  Products.  By 
OsKAB  MoLEKDA  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  71 — 72;  from  Oeiterr.-ung. 
Zeii.  Zucker-Ind.  und  Lcmdw.y  28,  621). — ^The  author  makes  use  of 
the  reaction  between  water  and  calcium  carbide,  and  measures  the 
acetylene  evolved.  Scheibler's  calcimeter  is  convenient  for  the  purpose. 
Solutions  stronger  than  30  per  cent,  cannot  be  employed ;  those  of 
20 — 27  saccharimetric  degrees  are  the  most  suitable.  The  syrup  must 
therefore  be  diluted  with  water,  and  the  amount  of  water  added  is 
best  estimated  from  polarimetric  observations  of  the  original  sub- 
stance and  the  dilute  solution.  About  0*1  gram  of  the  dilute  solution 
is  taken,  and  the  formula  0*612  il/subs.  in  grams,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  given  by  the  calcimeter 
table  1^  corresponding  with  the  volume  of  gas,  gives  the  percentage 
of  water.  Pure  water  gave  an  average  result  of  98'83  per  cent.,  and 
sugar  solutions  of  known  composition  gave  differences  averaging  2*56 
per  cent.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Ores,  Mattes,  &c.  By  P.  Truchot 
(fihem.  Centr,^  1900,  i,  62  ;  from  Ann.  chim.  anal.  appL,  4,  374). — 
A  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  is  rapidly  heated  in  a  covered 
beaker  with  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  so  long  as  red  fumes  are 
evolved.  The  liquid  is  cooled,  twice  warmed  gently  for  5  minutes 
with  1  C.C.  of  bromine,  then  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  almost  to 
dryness,  boiled  with  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  250  c.c. 
of  water,  filtered,  and  precipitated  while  boiling  with  barium  chloride. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Pig  Iron  and  GcMst  Iron.  By  Adolf 
EiEifKB  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  61—62;  from  Stahl.  und.  Eisen,  1899, 
19,  1064).— Wiborgh's  method  (Abstr.,  1886,  743)  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, indicating  only  about  half  the  sulphur  present.  A  rapid  and 
exact  method  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  pass  the  evolved  gases  (after  first  washing  with  water)  through 
ammoniacal  cadmium  acetate.  An  excess  of  standard  iodine  solution 
is  added,  the  mixture  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
excess  of  iodine  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  In  very  exact 
analyses,  the  cadmium  sulphide  precipitate  should  be  collected  and 
washed.  M.  J.  S 
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Eetimation  of  Sulphur  in  P3rrite8.  By  Ole.  N.  Heideihieich 
(Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  15). — The  author  recently  improved  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  pyrites  or  burnt  pyrites  by  reducing  the 
ferric  solution  to  the  ferrous  state  by  means  of  zinc  before  adding 
barium  chloride  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  517).  Thiol  has  stated  that  the 
supposed  accuracy  of  the  results  is  only  due  to  a  fortunate  com- 
pensation of  errors  (this  vol.,  ii,  242).  In  reply,  the  author  points 
out  that  Meineke  has  independently  investigated  the  method  and 
finds  the  results  to  be  trustworthy  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  518,  693). 

L.  DE  E. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Bitumens.  By  A.  C.  Lanokuir 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  99— 102).— The  author  criticises  the 
process  recommended  by  S.  F.  and  H,  E.  Peckham  (this  vol.,  ii,  44), 
and  points  out  several  sources  of  error.  No  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  absorption  of  sulphur  compounds  during  the  fusion  with 
alkali  nitrate  and  the  subsequent  slow  evaporation  of  the  dissolved 
mass  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  most  serious  objection  is,  that  on 
precipitating  the  iron  and  aluminium  by  means  of  ammonia  and  ex- 
pelling the  excess  of  the  latter  by  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  recombines  with  the  iron.  Finally,  if  the  sulphuric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated after  removing  the  calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate,  there  is  a 
danger  of  obtaining  a  very  impure  barium  sulphate,  which  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  alkali 
chlorides. 

Eschka's  process,  as  described  by  Heath,  is  admittedly  the  best 
process  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  bituminous  coals. 

L.  DE  E. 

Estimation  of  Alkali  Persulphates  and  of  Hydrogen  Per- 
oxide. By  Bruno  GEtJTZNEB  {Arch,  Pharm.,  1899,  237,  705—706). 
— About  0*3  gram  of  the  persuLpkate  is  heated  to  boiling  with  50  ac. 
iV^/10  arsenious  acid,  and  a  few  grams  of  aqueous  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  whole  digested  for  a  little  while,  cooled,  made  faintly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium 
hydrogen  carbonate,  mixed  with  starch  solution,  and  titrated  with 
NjlO  iodine  solution.  1  c.c.  NjlO  ABgOj^* 00135  gram  Kj^^O^^ 
0-0119  Na2(804)2,  or  0-0114  (NHJj(S04)j.  The  error  in  the  analyses 
quoted  does  not  exceed  ±0*2  per  cent. 

Of  a  commercial  sample  of  hydrogen  peraocide,  10  c.c.  are  diluted  to 
100  C.C.,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  dilute  solution  treated  as  is  the  persulphate 
in  the  method  just  described;  1  c.c.  iT/lO  AsgOg— 0-0017  gram  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  A  result  was  obtained  0*04  per  cent,  higher  than 
by  titration  with  permanganate.  Sodium  peroxide  cannot  be  analysed 
in  this  way.  C.  F.  B. 

Bstimation  of  Ammonia  and  of  Nitrogen.  By  Antoine 
ViLLiERS  and  E.  Dumesnil  {C<mpt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  573—576). — 
The  estimation  of  ammonia  by  titration  is  often  inaccurate,  because  of 
the  effect  of  ammonium  salts  on  the  indicator  used,  and  better  results 
are  obtained  by  weighing  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
chloride.     The  ammonia  ia  absorbed  in  an  excess  of  dilute  hydro- 
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oblorie  acid  which  has  previooslj  been  found  to  leave  no  residue  on 
evaporatioD,  and  the  solution  is  concentrated  in  a  porcelain  dish  over 
a  small  flame  which  heats  only  the  bottom  and  not  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  When  the  liquid  is  reduced  in  volume  to  about  25  cc,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  small  weighed  conical  flask,  in  which  the  evaporation 
is  completed,  the  residue  ^ing  dried  at  105^  0.  H.  & 

The  Phosphometer,  an  Apparatus  for  the  Olinioal  Bstimation 
of  Phosphorus  in  Blood.  By  Adolf  Jollss  {phem.  Cmtr.,  1900,  i, 
486--487;  from  Wten.  Med.  Woch.,  1899,  Nos.  46,  47).— The  estima- 
tion is  a  colorimetric  one,  in  which  the  yellow  coloration  produced  by 
potassium  molybdate  in  solutions  of  phosphates  is  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  phosphate  present.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  varies  with  the 
temperature,  reaching  its  maximum  at  80°.  The  comparison  tubes  are 
therefore  observed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  surrounded  by  a  water 
jacket,  and  are  so  arranged  that  three  tubes  (one  of  which  contains  the 
substance  and  the  other  two  standards)  can  be  simultaneously  seen  by 
light  thrown  upward  from  an  oblique  mirror  below  the  cylinder.  The 
substance  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
blood  (O'l  c.c.)  in  a  platinum  crucible,  fusing  the  residue  with  a 
mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  (3:1),  and  dis- 
solving the  fused  mass  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  comparison  solutions 
are  prepared  by  dissolving  18*7324  grams  of  sodium  pyrophosphate  in 
50  C.C.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  and  diluting  to  a  litre;  from  this 
solution,  others  are  prepared  containing  2,  0*2,  and  0*02  milligrams  of 
P3O5  per  C.C.  The  potassium  molybdate  solution  contains  8  grams  of 
the  salt  in  60  c.c.  of  water  and  50  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2 ; 
for  use,  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  diluted  to  20  c.c.  M.  J.  S. 

Simplified  Method  of  Estimating  Phosphoric  Acid  by 
Molybdate.  By  Joseph  Hanamann  {Chem,  C&ntr.,  1900,  i,  488^489  j 
from  Zeit  landw,  Vera.-Wea.  Oesterr.,  3,  63). — By  employing  a  molybdate 
solution  containing  more  nitrates  than  the  usual  one,  and  precipitating 
at  40%  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  complete  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  precipitate  is  of  constant  composition  after  gentle 
ignition,  containing  3 '94496  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  oxide.  The 
molybdate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams  each  of  ammon- 
ium molybdate  and  ammonium  nitrate  in  150  c.c.  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr. 
0  91  and  pouring  the  solution  into  a  litre  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2. 
After  boiling  the  solution,  it  is  filtered  into  bottles  of  brown  glassi  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  M.  J.  S. 

Wagner's  New  Reagent  for  Estimating  Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid  in  Basic  Slag>  By  Adolfo  Oasali  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  62  ; 
from  Staz.  sper.  agrar.  ital ,  32,  486). — The  use  of  citric  acid  for  extract- 
ing the  soluble  phosphate  from  basic  slag  gives  a  much  higher  result 
than  that  obtained  with  the  ammonium  citrate  more  usually  employed. 
In  reporting  the  results  of  analyses,  it  should  always  be  stated  which 
reagent  has  been  used.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Adulterations  in  Bone  Superphosphate.  By 
Hbnbi  Lasnb  {fihdm.  CmUr.^  1900,  i,  72—73 ;  from  Ann.  ehim.  anal. 
appl.,  4,   361).— The    results    of  the  estimations  made  should    be 
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expressed  in  the  form  of  ratios  to  100  parts  of  phosphoric  oxide 
present.  The  total  phosphoric  oxide  and  calcinm  oxide  are  first 
estimated.  In  normal  hone,  this  ratio  is  100:129 — 134.  A  higher 
ratio  of  calcium  oxide  points  to  the  addition  of  either  gypsum  or 
mineral  phosphate.  Gypsum  is  sought  for  by  the  microscope.  A 
deficiency  of  calcium  oxide  indicates  addition  of  precipitated  phosphate. 
Calcium  chloride  is  also  estimated.  A  ratio  of  0*15  is  compatible  with 
purity ;  0*3  points  to  the  additfon  of  gypsum,  and  a  higher  ratio  is 
characteristic  of  precipitated  phosphate.  Addition  of  mineral  phos- 
phate raises  the  ratio  of  aluminium  and  insoluble  matter  (containing 
titanium)  and  also  that  of  calcium  fluoride  (of  which  only  traces  are 
.normally  present),  or,  in  the  case  of  certain  phosphates  which  are  poor 
in  fluorine,  introduces  manganese.  Bone  ash  is  best  detected  by 
partially  precipitating  with  ammonia,  collecting  the  precipitate,  and 
treating  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  fragments  of  bone  can 
be  seen.  The  part  of  a  normal  bone-superphosphate  insoluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  seldom  contains  more  than  0*1  of  nitrogen  per  100 
parts  of  original  substance;  a  greater  proportion  indicates  addition 
of  nitrogenous  waste  materials.  The  superphosphate  itself  should 
contain  about  0*6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  (see  also  this  vol ,  ii,  167). 

M.  J.  S. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony  in 
Ores.  By  O.  C.  Beck  and  H.  Fishes  {Chem,  News,  1899,  80, 
259 — 261). — A  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  various  known 
methods.  The  best  results  for  arsenic  were  obtained  by  Pattinson's 
method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  56)  of  titrating  the  sulphide  with  iodine ; 
weighing  the  sulphide  gave  results  which  were  too  high.  Fischer's 
distillation  method  (Abstr.,  1881,  195)  gave  good  results,  but,  like 
Pearce's  nitrate  method  {Chem,  News,  1883,  "&,  85),  took  too  long; 
the  latter,  moreover,  even  when  modified,  gave  low  results.  For 
antimony,  Weller's  method  (Abstr.,  1882,  1324)  and  Mohr's  method 
gave  fairly  concordant  results,  whilst  weighing  the  antimony  as  sul- 
phide gave  results  too  high,  and  as  oxide,  too  low.  Jannasch's  modi- 
fication occupied  more  time  and  introduced  much  sulphur,  but  gave 
higher  results.  D.  A.  L. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  Alfred  Stock 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  516—517.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  47).— In 
estimating  boric  acid  by  Jones's  volumetric  method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  322), 
it  is  essential  that  carbon  dioxide  should  be  absent ;  traces  of  this  gas 
are  most  conveniently  removed  by  boiling  the  solutions  employed 
before  titration ;  the  removal  of  the  gas  by  means  of  barium  chloride 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  the  barium  carbonate  produced 
interferes  with  the  end  point.  The  presence  of  salts  of  the  alkali  and 
alkaline  earth  metals  does  not  affect  the  process;  when  iron  and 
aluminium  are  present,  their  insoluble  hydroxides  are  produced ;  the 
titration  must,  however,  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  these  sub- 
stances, since  the  precipitate  may  contain  variable  quantities  of  borates ; 
these  salts  are  readily  decomposed  by  the  standard  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  accurate  results  are  obtained  even  under  these  conditions. 

a.  T.  M. 
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The  Aoouraoy  of  Jorgensen's  Method  for  EetimatiQg  Boric 
Acid  in  Preserved  Meat,  and  the  Separation  of  Boric  Acid 
from  Borax.  By  Adolf  Beythien  and  Hans  Hempel  {Ch&m,  Centr., 
1900,  i,  63— 64j  from  Zeit.  Uhters.  Nahr.-Oenusmitt.,  2,  842).— 
Jorgensen's  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  boric  acid  solution, 
rendered  neutral  to  phenolphthalein  by  addition  of  alkali,  becomes 
acid  again  on  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glycerol,  so  that  the  boric 
acid  can  be  titrated  by  an  alkali  which  has  been  standardised  by  a 
boric  acid  solution  of  known  value,  under  similar  conditions  as  regards 
amonnt  and  concentration.     The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

To  estimate  the  boric  acid  in  meat,  the  substance  may  either  be 
extracted  by  warming  for  several  hours  with  strong  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  and  the  extract  evaporated  and  incinerated,  or,  more  ex- 
peditiously and  with  little  loss  of  accuracy,  by  direct  incineration  of 
the  meat  itself  aftei*  carefully  and  thoroughly  saturating  it  with  a 
large  excess  of  an  alkaline  solution.  The  ash,  in  either  case,  is  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  warmed  gently, 
which  can  be  done  without  noteworthy  loss,  cooled,  and  made  exactly 
neutral  to  phenolphthalein  :  25  c.c.  of  glycerol  are  then  added  and  the 
titration  made.  Addition  of  alcohol  renders  the  end  sharper.  With 
mixtures  of  100  grams  of  flesh,  and  0*1  gram  of  boric  acid,  the  results 
varied  from  about  —  5*4  to  +1*67  per  cent,  of  the  boric  acid  used. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  cooking  salt  meat  containing  boric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  that  substance  is  lost.  American  salt  meat  con- 
taining 1*12  and  1*17  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  lost  only  0*41  per  cent. 
by  soaking  and  washingy  and  0*59 — 0  67  by  boiling ;  the  broth  con- 
tained 0*60 — 0*57  part  per  100  parts  of  the  original  meat.  The  broth 
ought  therefore  never  to  be  consumed. 

The  authors  are  experimenting  on  the  use  of  acetone  for  separating 
boric  acid  and  borax.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Silicon  in  Ferro-chromium  and  of  Silica  in 
Chrome  Ore.  By  George  Tate  {Chem.  News,  1899,  80,  235).— 
Perro-chromium  or  chrome  ore  (1 — 2  grams)  is  fused  with  about  five 
times  its  weight  of  sodium  peroxide  in  a  nickel  crucible,  and  when 
cold  immersed  in  water  in  a  nickel  dish,  neutralised  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  heated  with  40  c.c. 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  appear.  When 
cool,  it  is  treated  cautiously  with  water,  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish, 
made  up  to  about  a  |-litre,  boiled  to  dissolve  the  sulphates,  and  the 
residual  silica  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed ;  if  coloured,  it 
is  evaporated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
any  residue  weighed  and  deducted.  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Chraphite  by  Lobs.  By  Gbobob  Auohy  {J.  Amer. 
Chmn.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  47 — 48). — Asbestos  is  preferable  to  filter  paper 
for  collecting  the  graphite  left  on  dissolving  iron,  but  attention  is 
called  to  the  retention  of  water  by  asbestos  (this  vol.,  ii,  309). 

The  process  is  not  altogether  free  from  sources  of  error,  but  these 
do  not  appreciably  affect  the  result  when  the  percentage  of  graphite 
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is  small.    The  graphite  is  not  always  pure  carbon,  but  may  contain 
small  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 

L.DIE. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Smedl  Quantities  of  Carbon 
Monoxide.  By  Leonard  P.  Kinnicut  and  Gsobos  B.  Sanfobd  (J, 
Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  14 — 18). — The  process  has  been  devised 
for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  in  air  con- 
taminated by  leakage  of  water-gas,  &c.  1000  c.c.  of  air  are  drawn 
through  two  U-tubes  respectively  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  potass- 
ium hydroxide,  to  absorb  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, sulphur  dioxide,  and  similar  reducing  gases ;  it  then  passes 
through  another  U-tube  containing  25  grams  of  pure  iodine  pentoxide, 
and  suspended  in  an  oil-bath  heated  at  150^.  The  action  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  the  hot  iodine  pentoxide  causes  liberation  and  volatilisa- 
tion of  free  iodine,  which  is  collected  in  a  WolfiE's  blood-absorption- 
tube  containing  0*5  gram  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  6  c,c.  of 
water.     The  ic^ine  is  then  titrated  with  iT/lOOO  sodium  thiosulphate. 

One  milligram  of  iodine  represents  0*4357  c.c.  of  carbon  monoxide. 

L.  DB  K. 

Rapid  Method  of  Bstimating  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Oaseoos 
Mixtures.  By  Lio  Yignok  and  Louis  Mbunisb  {Campt.  rend,,  1900, 
130,  513 — 515). — A  large,  cylindrical  glass  vessel  of  known  capacity 
is  connected  with  a  burette  and  an  inlet  tube  for  the  introduction  of 
a  gaseous  mixture.  When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  the  gas,  about 
40  c.c.  of  alcohol  (93  per  cent.),  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
phenolphthalein,  are  run  in,  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  i\r/20  cal- 
cium hydroxide  solution.  The  method  is  applicable  to  the  estimation 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  any  mixture  of  neutral  gases ;  when  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  present,  these  are  removed  by  passing  the 
gas  through  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  lead  acetate  before  collecting  it 
in  the  titrating  cylinder.  G.  T.  M. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Magnesia.  By  Javbs  O.  Handt 
{J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  31—39).— This  is  a  modification  of 
Btolba's  process  (1866),  which  has  not  found  much  favour. 

The  magnesia  solution,  freed  from  calcium,  aluminium,  Ac.,  is  precipi- 
tated as  usual  with  solution  of  sodium  ammonium  hydrogen  phos- 
phate, and  the  precipitate  carefully  washed  with  dilute  ammonia  (1 : 9). 
When  drained,  the  filter  is  opened  flat  and  placed  on  thick,  dry  filter 
paper  for  a  few  minutes,  then  transferred  to  a  second  dry  paper,  and 
left  for  30  to  60  minutes,  after  the  moisture  has  been  practically 
absorbed.  The  small  amount  of  ammonia  still  adhering  to  the  precipitate 
is  then  expelled  by  heating  for  20  minutes  in  an  air-bath  at  50 — 60^. 

The  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  now  put  into  a  small  beaker,  and 
an  excess  ot  N/IO  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  When  the  precipitate  has 
dissolved  and  the  paper  been  disintegrated  by  stirring,  two  drops  of  a 
01  per  eent.  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-orange  are  added,  and  the 
excess  of  acid  titrated  with  i\710  sodium  hydroxide.  1  c.o.  of  jY/IO 
sulphuric  acid  »  0*002  gram  of  magnesia.  L.  db  K« 
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EMdmation  of  Oopper.  By  M.  Willsnz  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i, 
490 ;  from  Arm,  ohim,  anal,  appl,,  6,  2). — ^The  method  of  preoipita- 
iion  by  sodium  thiosulphate  is  strongly  recommended.  The  substance 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitated  boiling  with  5 — 6  grams  of  thiosulphate  for  each 
gram  of  substance.  Cadmium  and  lead  are  not  precipitated,  neither 
are  arsenic  and  antimony  if  the  solution  is  strongly  acid  and  hot ; 
they  separate,  however,  on  cooling  and  diluting.  Traces  of  both  are 
therefore  contained  in  the  copper  precipitate,  but  can  be  driven  oE  by 
intense  ignition.  M.  J.  S. 

Precipitation  and  Separation  of  Copper  in  the  Presence  of 
Sodium  Hydroxide  by  the  Aid  of  Hydrazine  Sulphate  or 
Hydrochloride.  By  Paul  Jakkasgh  and  K.  Bisdebmann  {B&r., 
1900,  83,  631— 636).— When  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrazine 
sulphate  is  added  to  a  copper  sulphate  solution  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  whole  warmed  on  a 
sand-bath,  the  oopper  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state  and  may  be 
filtered  by  the  aid  of  a  double  paper,  well  washed,  dried  at  90^  and 
weighed  as  cupric  oxide  after  ignition,  if  necessary,  in  a  current  of 
oxygen. 

Copper  may  be  readily  separated  from  zinc  or  arsenic  by  this 
method,  as  in  strongly  alkaline  liquids  only  the  copper  salt  is  reduced  ; 
the  zinc  may  then  be  precipitated  as  carbonate  and  the  arsenic  as 
magnesium  ammonium  arsenate.  In  the  separation  of  tin  and 
oopper,  the  alloy  (1  part)  is  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  of 
aqua  regia  as  possible;  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  dilated  with 
its  own  volume  of  water  and  is  slowly  added  to  a  solution  of  pure  sodium 
hydroixide(15  parts)  and  hydrazine  hydrochloride (2 — 3  parts) ;  when  the 
sulphate  is  employed,  small  amounts  of  tin  are  always  carried  down 
with  the  oopper.  After  the  mixture  has  been  warmed  for  some  time, 
the  copper  is  removed  and  treated  as  before;  the  alkaline  filtrate 
is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the 
preci^ntate  dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphide,  and  reprecipitated  as 
sulphide  of  arsenic  by  the  careful  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

J,  J.  8. 

Bapid  Estimation  of  the  Purity  of  Commercial  Oopper 
Sulphate,  and  of  the  Amount  of  Oopper  Sulphate  in  Oopper 
Pyritea  By  Cablo  Montanabi  {Chem.  Centr.j  1900,  i,  66;  from 
Siaz.  sper.  agrar.  ital.,  32,  479). — Zecchini's  method  {Staz.  aper.  agrar. 
iUd.,  SK2,  117)  gires  rapid  and  exact  results,  especially  if  a  ir/20 
solution  be  employed  instead  of  that  recommended  by  Zecchini. 
Scarlata's  method  {Man.  JSci.,  [iv],  IB,  i,  409)  is  troublesome  and 
inexact.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  AluminiunL  By  Alfred  Stock  {Ber.,  1900,  33^ 
548 — 553). — ^The  greater  part  of  this  paper  has  already  been  published 
(this  vol,  ii,  247).  Aluminium  hydroxide,  obtained  by  adding  a  mixture 
of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  to  a  faintly  acid  solution  of  an  aluminium 
■alt)  and  removing  the  liberated  iodine  by  sodium  thiosulphate  (loe.  eU.)^ 
has,  after  drying  in  the  air,  the  composition  A1(0H)3 ;  after  drying 
OTer  i^M^"*  ohloridey  the  composition  2Alfip5Hfi,  and  after  drying  at 
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130°,  3  Al203,5H20 ;  this  last  hydrate,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorhs 
water  until  its  composition  is  again  represented  by  the  formula 
A1(0H)3.  The  individuality  of  the  various  hydrates  is  being  in- 
vestigated. 

In  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  sulphates,  the  precipitated  hydr- 
oxide contains  sulphuric  acid,  which  is,  however,  lost  on  ignition. 
This  circumstance  interferes  with  the  alkalimetric  titration  of  alum 
solutions,  but  the  error  may  easily  be  avoided  by  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  barium  chloride  to  the  solution,  and  then  titrating  as  usual 
without  filtering.  A«  H. 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Glay  in  Soil&  By  F. 
PoQUiLLON  {BuU.  Soe.  Chim.,  1900,  [iiij,  23,  115— 116).— In  the 
process  described,  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  sand  and  clay  is 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
instead  of  pure  water,  and  the  number  of  washings  and  bulk  of 
liquid  employed  is  diminished.  10  grams  of  the  soil  are  rubbed  up 
with  25  C.C.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  100 — 120  c.c.  of  a 
0*1  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  left  for  5  minutes. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and  the  operation  repeated 
6—8  times  until  the  washings  are  clear,  when  the  residual  sand  is 
washed,  first  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with  water,  dried, 
and  weighed.  The  turbid  washings  are  mixed,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  left  for  2 — 3  hours,  and  the  precipitated  clay  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  N.  L. 

Estimation  of  Nickel  in  Niokel  Ores.  By  A.  C.  Langmuib 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  102— 106).— This  is  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  Sargent's  process  (this  vol.,  ii,  51),  and  may  be  applied  to  ores. 
The  method  is  briefly  as  follows  :  the  ore  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid 
and  bromine,  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  down 
to  a  small  bulk.  After  diluting  with  water,  copper,  dec.,  are  removed 
by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  boiled,  and  the 
ferrous  iron  oxidised  by  cautious  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Slight 
excess  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  filtrate  which  contains  the  bulk 
of  the  nickel  is  evaporated  in  a  large  casserole.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  down  to  a  pasty  mass,  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1,  and  then  agitated  with  two 
separate  porticos  of  ether.  This  dissolves  the  ferric  chloride,  leaving 
the  nickel  in  the  acid  layer.  Any  iron  still  remaining  is  precipitated 
with  bromine  and  ammonia,  and  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  nickel 
by  redissolving  and  precipitating  a  second  time.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  containing  the  nickel  is  now  also  introduced  into  the  casserole, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  until  ammonium  chloride  begins  to  separate ; 
this  is  destroyed  by  adding  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness.  The  nitrate  is  now  converted  into  sulphate  by 
heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  diluted,  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  submitted  to  electrolysia  L.  db  K. 

Rapid  Evaluation  of  Metallic  Tungsten  Powder&  ByFsBD 
Ibbotson  and  Habbt  Bbbablbt  {Chem,  Ifews,  1899,  80,  294—295). — 
Three  grams  of  the  powder  are  ignited  in  a  tared  platinum  dish  until 
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eompletelj  oxidised,  re-weighed,  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
remove  silica,  and  again  weighed.  It  is  boiled  with  pure  caustic 
soda  to  dissolve  as  much  tungsten  as  possible,  and  the  residue,  which 
contains  iron,  manganese,  and  some  tungsten,  is  collected,  washed, 
ignited,  and  weighed  ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  leave  no  residue  if  properly  ignited  at 
the  commencement.  The  solution  is  largely  diluted  to  precipitate  the 
tungsten,  which  is  collected  and  weighed,  whilst  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese  may  be  estimated  in  the  filtrate.  The  tungsten  in  the  caustic 
soda  solution  may  also  be  determined.  In  this  way,  with  the  pure 
materials  used  in  steel  manufacture,  useful  numbers  may  be  obtained 
for  the  silica,  tungsten,  iron,  and  manganese.  The  proportion  of 
tungstic  oxide  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  the  unheated  sample 
with  a  large  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
oxide,  but  not  the  metal.  Carbon  may  be  determined  by  simply 
heating  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  Sulphur  is  not  usual  in  samples  for 
steel  making,  but  if  present  would  interfere  with  the  scheme  of 
analysis  set  forth,  and  so  must  be  removed  beforehand. 

D.  A.  L. 

AncdjBis  of  Tungsten  Compounds.  By  Fbed  Ibbotson  and 
Habbt  Brbarlbt  (Clum.  News,  1899,  80,  293— 294).— On  adding 
strong  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  lead  tung- 
state,  a  change  of  colour  from  white  to  yellow  ultimately  takes 
place,  boiling  for  a  short  time  with  a  few  additional  c.c.  of  the  acid 
then  develops  the  full  yellow  colour  of  tungstic  oxide ;  the  change  is 
quantitative,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  tungsten,  mak- 
ing a  correction  for  the  small  amount  of  tungstic  acid  that  passes 
away  in  the  filtrates.  Ammonia,  if  present,  is  not  eliminated ; 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction,  hut  arsenic,  mer- 
cury, uranium,  iron,  tin,  and  silicon  do,  although  the  interference  of 
arsenic  and  mercury  may  be  disregarded.  In  the  presence  of  uranium 
salts,  the  solution  containing  a  small  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  hot  acetic 
acid  containing  excess  of  lead  acetate,  with  vigorous  shaking.  The 
mixture  is  just  boiled,  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation,  &c.  The 
tungstic  oxide  finally  obtained  is  free  from  uranium.  Iron  and 
alumioium  in  small  quantities  may  be  dealt  with  by  making  the 
solution  just  alkaline,  then  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid ;  most  of 
the  tungsten  is  precipitated  with  the  iron,  and  the  rest  is  precipitated 
by  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation,  ignited, 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  though  it  were  pure  lead  tung- 
state.  Chromium  cannot  be  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  tin  and  silicon  cannot  be  avoided.  In  the  last  instance, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  tungsten  may  be  precipitated  from  a  neutral 
solution  as  mercurous  silicotungstate  by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate^ 
the  silica  in  the  ignited  residue  being  removed  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  effect  the  separation  of  silica- 
and  tungstic  oxide  imperfectly.  D.  A.  L. 
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Ammoniutn  Molybdate  as  a  Delicate  Reagent  for  Stan-* 
nous  Chloride.  By  J.  P.  Longstaff  {Chem*  Newa,  1899,  80, 
282 — 283). — Tin  may  be  detected  in  solution,  in  quantities  that  might 
escape  detection  by  the  ordinary  qualitative  tests,  by  means  of  the 
blue  coloration  produced  by  ammonium  molybdate  with  stannous 
chloride.  The  solution,  to  be  tested,  must  be  freshly  prepared,  and 
diluted  with  boiled  water  to  avoid  oxidation  as  much  as  possible ; 
moreover,  it  must  not  contain  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  as  this  de- 
stroys the  colour.  One  part  of  tio,  as  stannous  chloride,  in  1,500,000 
of  solution  has  been  detected  by  this  means.  D.  A.  L. 

Significance  of  the  Detection  of  Nitrites  in  Drinking  Water. 
By  Leopold  Spiegel  (J?«r.,  1900,  33,  639— 644).— The  author  criti- 
cises Erdmann's  proposition  (this  vol.,  ii,  243)  to  employ  1-amino- 
8-naphthol  4  : 6-disulphonic  acid  along  with  sulphanilic  acid  as  a 
test  for  nitrites  in  drinking  water.  Erdmann's  statements  that 
nitrous  acid  is  present  in  all  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  matter,  and  that  every  good  drinking  water  is  free  from  nitrous 
acid,  are  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  nitrites  in  water  is  no  criterion  of  its  value  for  drinking 
purposes,  as  this  can  only  be  deduced  from  a  complete  examination  of 
the  water,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  occurs. 

In  place  of  Erdmann's  reagent  for  nitrous  acid,  the  author  proposes 
to  use  either  of  the  less  sensitive  compounds,  guaiacol  and  creosote, 
>vhich,  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  give  with  nitrous  acid  an  orange  and 
a  yellow  coloration  respectively.  These  reactions  are  not  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  oxidising  agents,  such  as  nitrates,  chlorates, 
and  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  by  ferric  salts  in  such  concentrations  as 
are  met  with  in  potable  waters.  ,        T.  H.  P. 

Gobalticyanides.  By  Edmund  H.  Miller  and  John  A.  Mathews 
(/.  Atmv.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22, 62—69). — The  authors  give  instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  the  metallic  cobalticyanides,  and  their  chief 
properties  are  described  in  an  accompanying  table. 

Potassium  cobalti cyanide  may  perhaps  be  used  in  quantitative 
analysis.  As  the  lead  salt  is  very  soluble,  whilst  those  of  silver, 
copper,  and  bismuth  are  insoluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid,  it  may 
perhaps  be  useful  in  the  assay  of  pig  lead.  The  bismuth  may  then  be 
Keparated  from  the  copper  by  treatment  with  hydrochbric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  bismuth  cobalticyanide  and  leaves  the  copper,  together 
with  any  silver  compound,  undissolved  ;  or  by  treating  the  precipitate 
with  ammonia  in  which  the  copper  and  silver  compounds  dissolve,  leaving 
the  bismuth.  The  bismuth  may  be  separated  from  the  compound  as 
hydroxide  by  digesting  it  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide. 

It  also  affords  a  means  of  separating  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  or 
cobalt  from  ferric  iron,  as  the  latter  is  not  precipitated  in  the  presence 
of  sufficient  ammonium  sulphate.  The  zinc  compound  may  be  separated 
from  the  others  by  dissolving  it  in  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide, 
which  leaves  the  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  in  the  form  of 
hydroxides.     Further  results  are  promised.  L,  de  K. 
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Chemistry  and  Analysis  of  Wines.  By  Maximilian  Ripper 
(Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  i,  436—437;  ZeiL  Lcmdw.  Vera.'Wu&nB.  OBsterr., 
3,  26): — In  continuation  of  previous  work  on  this  subject  (Abstr., 

1899,  ii,  699),  attention  is  directed  to  the  aldehydes  and  their  com- 
pounds contained  in  wine.  Aldehydes  or  ketones  may  be  detected  in 
all  wines  by  distilling  200  c.c.  of  the  wine,  and  testing  the  first  20  c.c. 
of  the  distillate  with  phenyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride,  Guyon's  reagent, 
m-phenylenediamine  hydrochloride,  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  or  resor- 
cinol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  For  estimation,  50  c.c.  of  the  wine  are 
mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:3)  and  some  starch,  and  titrated 
with  N/50  iodine  solution.  To  another  50  c.c.  in  a  flask  50  c.c. 
of  N/50  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite  are  added,  and  the  corked 
flask  is  kept  for  \  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  the  iodine  solution. 
The  iodine  value  of  the  sulphite  solution  is  also  estimated.  The 
amount  of  iodine  required  by  the  wine  alone  is  subtracted  from  that 
consumed  by  the  mixture  of  wine  and  sulphite,  and  this  difference  is 
subtracted  from  the  amount  of  iodine  required  by  the  sulphite  alone. 
The  difference  is  calculated  into  acetaldehyde.  M.  J.  S. 

Elstimation  of  Cresols  by  Determining  their  Capability  of 
forming  Bromosubstitution  Derivatives.  By  Robbbt  Clauseu 
{Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  i,  118;  from  Oestetr,  Chem.'Zeii.,  2,  5S5—5bS).— 
o-Cresol  may  be  estimated  by  Koppeschaar's  method,  with  a  maxi- 
mum error  of  +  0'5  per  cent.  The  solution  should  contain  only 
1/30,000— l/40,000th  of  its  weight  and  the  quantity  of  the  bromide- 
bromate  solution  added  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  6  atoms  of 
bromine  for  each  mol.  of  cresol  present.  As  soon  as  the  yellow  colora- 
tion appears,  the  action  requires  to  be  checked  by  adding  potassium 
iodide  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  half  an  hour. 

E.  W.  W. 

Bstimation  of  the  Reducing  Power  of  Urine,  Blood,  and 
other  Animal  Fluids.  By  Hbinbich  Rosin  {Cheni.  Centr,,  1900,  i, 
48;  from  Munch,  med,  FToc/t.,  46,  1456), — The  author  formerly  pro- 
posed to  effect  this  object  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  methylene- 
blue  decolorised  by  a  given  volume  of  the  urine  under  certain  con- 
ditions. A  more  sati^^factory  method  is  to  use  the  methylene-blue 
merely  as  an  indicator,  and  to  employ  potassium  permanganate  as  the 
oxidising  agent.  The  urine  is  diluted  five-fold  ;  25  c.c.  are  placed  in  n 
small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  officinal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  covered  with  paraffin  oil  to  exclude  air,  and 
heated,  but  not  to  boiling.  From  a  burette,  the  point  of  which  dips 
below  the  paraffin  layer,  1  c.c.  of  methylene-blue  solution  (1 :  3000) 
is  then  introduced,  and  then  in  a  similar  manner  iT/l 00  permanganate, 
until  a  bluish-green  colour  is  obtained.  The  permanganate  required 
is  a  measure  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  urine.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Sucrose  in  Margarine.     By  Mrcke  {Chem,  Centr,, 

1900,  i,  435;  from  Zeit,  qffent.  Chem,,  6,  496).— To  communicate 
to  margarine  the  properties  of  natural  butter,  sucrose  and  yoke  of 
egg  are  added  to  it.  Sucrose  can  be  estimated  in  presence  of  lactose 
by  the  polanmeter,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clear  solubions  from 
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margarine  renders  this  method  inadmissible.  The  sugars  are  there^ 
fore  estimated  gravimetrioally  before  and  after  inversion  with  citric 
acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Gk>lden  Syrup.  By  Richard  Bodmbb,  Normak 
Leonard,  and  Harry  M.  8mith  (Analyst,  1899,  24,  253—257).— 
Attention  is  called  to  the  growing  practice  of  adulterating  golden 
syrup  with  glucose,  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch. 

The  adulteration  may  be  detected  and  even  approximately  estimated 
by  taking  the  copper-reducing  power  of  the  sample  (calculated  on  the 
dry  substance)  before  and  after  inversion  ;  another  inversion  experi- 
ment is  made  in  which  not  only  the  sucrose  but  any  dextrin  or 
maltose  is  also  inverted.  The  copper-reducing  power,  coupled  with  a 
polarimetric  test,  is  sufficient  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  on  the 
sample.  In  the  equation  given  to  facilitate  the  calculation,  it  is 
assumed  that  commercial  starch-glucose  has  a  copper-reducing  power  of 
53  and  a  specific  rotation  of  + 134°  for  sodium  light.  The  analyses 
of  several  commercial  samples  of  golden  syrup  are  given  in  a  table 
(compare  following  abstract).  L.  DS  E. 

Analysis  of  some  Sugcir  Syrups.  By  Alexander  E.  Miller 
and  J.  P.  Potts  {J.  Soe,  Ghem.  Ind.,  1899,  18,  1091— 1093).— The 
authors  criticise  the  process  recently  introduced  by  Bodmer,  Leonard, 
and  Smith  (preceding  abstract). 

Owing  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  commercial  glucose,  analyses 
made  by  means  of  the  polariscope  are  untrustworthy  quantitatively, 
although  they  have  a  qualitative  value.  For  such  a  qualitative 
test,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended  : — Determine  the  polari- 
metric reading  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  (or  other  suitable  strength) 
of  the  syrup ;  invert  the  cane-sugar  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  and 
again  determine  the  rotation.  From  the  difference  between  the  two 
readings,  the  cane-sugar  can  be  determined,  and  from  this  the  rotation 
due  to  the  cane-sugar  calculated.  If  this  is  deducted  from  the 
original  rotation,  the  difference  will  represent  the  rotation  due  to  the 
dextrose  and  Isevulose,  if  the  sugar  is  a  genuine  sugar  syrup,  and  the 
result  will  generally  be  a  Isevo-rotation.  The  process  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  fermentation  experiment ;  further  investigation 
seems  very  desirable.  L.  db  K. 

Effect  of  the  PreBence  of  Glyouronic  Acid  on  the  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  Test  for  Sugar  in  Urine.  By  Paul  Mater  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  i,  284-286  ;  from  Berlin  klin.  Woch.,  37,  5—7.  Com- 
pare  this  vol.,  ii,  155). — When  ordinary  urine  is  treated  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  a  brown,  amor- 
phous precipitate  is  formed  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  decomposition 
product  of  phenyl  hydrazine,  probably  diphenylhydrazine.  When, 
however,  the  urine  contains  large  quantities  of  derivatives  of  gly- 
curonic  acid,  a  phenylhydrazine  compound  may  be  obtained,  as  some 
of  these  glycuronic  acid  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heating  with 
acetic  acid.  Thus,  whilst  urines  containing  thymol-  or  naphthol- 
glycuronic  acid  do  not  give  phenylhydrazine  compounds,  a  crystalline 
substance  melting  at  200 — 215^  may  be  obtained  from  a  urine  con- 
taining mentholgiyouronio  acid,  but  in  this  case,  although  the  urine 
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slowly  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  is  slightly  Iffivorotatory,  it 
cannot  be  fermented.  The  decomposition  of  mentholglycuronic  acid 
also  takes  place  when  the  urine  is  kept,  orcinol  and  menthol  being 
formed.  Urines  containing  urochloralic  acid  and  more  than  normal 
amounts  of  phenol-,  indoxyl-,  or  scatozyl-glycuronic  acid  also  yield 
phenylhydrazine  compounds.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  fer- 
mentation test  furnishes  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sugar.  E.  W.  W. 

Isolation  of  Glycogen  ftom  Horseflesh  and  Preserved  Meats. 
By  G.  Bbeustedt  {AtcIl  Fharm.,  1899,  237,  637— 659).— Several 
methods  of  isolation  have  been  studied,  and  the  properties  of  the  gly- 
cogen compared  with  those  of  the  products  formed  at  the  same  time 
from  any  pepper  present  in  the  sausages,  <fec.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  glycogen  with  certainty  from 
sausages  containing  pepper  as  well  as  horseflesh ;  in  any  case,  the 
employment  of  alkalis  should  be  avoided  when  pepper  is  present,  and 
water  used  for  the  extraction.  For  air  preparations  that  contain  no 
starch,  the  use  of  alcoholic,  rather  than  aqueous,  potash  is  recom 
mended  in  order  to  extract  the  glycogen. 

The  method  is  as  follows  :  The  meat  is  minced  finely  and  freed  from 
fat  by  kneading  it  with  warm  light  petroleum,  and  decanting  the 
latter;  100  grams  of  it  are  mixed  in  a  beaker  with  25  c.c.  water,  100 
c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  7  grams  of  caustic  potash  if  the  meat 
is  fresh,  or  10 — 15  grams  if  it  has  been  smoked  and  more  or  less  dried. 
The  whole  is  then  warmed  on  the  water-bath  and  stirred  for  20 — 60 
minutes,  until  the  muscle  fibres  are  destroyed.  The  now  fairly  thin 
liquid  is  diluted  to  350  c.c.  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
remain  at  40°  until  the  solid  matter  has  settled ;  the  liquid  is  decanted 
through  a  plug  of  glass  wool,  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with 
50 — 75  c.c.  of  alcohol  (60  per  cent,  by  vol.).  The  glass  wool  is  now 
placed  in  the  beaker,  the  alcohol  remaining  evaporated  off,  the  resi- 
due mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treated  with  Briicke's  reagent  (Sitzungeber.  Wien.  Akad.,  1871,  Abt. 
II.,  Bd.  63)  until  a  further  addition  of  this  produced  no  precipitate. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed  with  a  little  water  containing  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  Briicke's  reagent,  the  filtrate  pre- 
cipitated with  twice  its  volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  filtered 
after  a  little  while.  The  filter  is  then  perforated,  the  precipitate 
rinsed  with  a  little  hot  water  into  a  beaker,  the  liqtdd  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  when  cold,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  potass- 
ium mercuriodide  solution,  to  precipitate  any  proteids  still  present, 
filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  as  before,  the  filtrate  mixed  with  twice 
its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  of  glycogen  collected  at  once 
on  a  filter  (previously  dried  at  110°  and  weighed),  washed  first  with 
95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  then  with  ether,  dried  at  110°,  and  weighed. 

C.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Glycogen,  and  Relative  Q'uantities  of  Glycogen 
in  Different  Parts  of  the  Flesh  of  the  Horse.  By  John  K.  Haywood 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  86— 93).— 50— 60  grams  of  ground 
meat  are  heated  with  300  c.c,  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
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hydroxide  for  6  hours  on  the  water-bath,  water  being  added  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  liquid  at  150  c.c.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  : 5)  is  now  added  until  the  liquid  is  slightly  acid 
and  solution  of  mercuric  potassium  iodide  (a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  saturated  with  mercuric  iodide  at  boiling  heat)  is 
added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  whole  is  diluted  to 
500  c.c,  well  shaken,  and  250  c.c.  collected  by  filtering  through  a 
fluted  filter.  After  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  pbenolphthalein,  the 
liquid  is  neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide,  the  amount  used  being 
noticed ;  if  a  precipitate  f orms,[the  liquid  must  be  again  filtered  and  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  collected,  3 — 4  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  and  then  twice  the  volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  After  a 
few  hours,  the  glycogen  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  first  with  60 
per  cent.,  then  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether.  Th^ 
filter  is  dried  at  105°  and  weighed ;  the  glycogen  is  now  extracted 
with  boiling  water  and  after  drying  at  115°,  the  filter  is  reweigbed. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  carcase  of  the  horse.  L.  de  K. 

New  Method  for  the  Bstimation  of  Acetic  Acid  in  Vinegar. 
By  DuBiKU  {J.  Fharm.,  1900,  [vi],  11,  22— 23).— As  the  ordinary 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  are  not  applicable 
when  the  liquid  is  highly  coloured,  the  following  method  has  been 
devised.  6  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  (1/20)  are 
introduced  into  a  graduated  tube,  then  6  c.c.  of  alcohol  (95°)  are  care- 
fully  added,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquids  do  not  mix.  I  c.c.  of  a 
7  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  is  next  added,  the  tube  closed  with 
the  thumb,  shaken  and  inverted  over  water,  and  the  volume  of  gas 
evolved  is  noted.  A  similar  experiment  is  made  with  the  vinegar, 
and  from  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  and  the  data  obtained  in  the  first 
experiment,  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid  is  readily  calculated.  It  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  the  vinegar  should  contain  no  other  acid  than 
acetic  acid.  H.  H.  Le  S. 

EiStiniation  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  Acid  Beet  Leaves.  By  Kabl 
Biilow{Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  374;  from  /.  Landw.,  47,  359—367). 
— This  is  a  slight  modification  of  Schloesing's  process.  5  grams  of  the 
leaves  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  5  c.c.  of  22  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid  and  5 — 6  grams  of  pumice  powder  added  so  as  to  form  a  dry 
mass.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  an  open  glass  tube  plugged  at  the 
lower  end  with  cotton  wool  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  put  into  a  beaker  containing  50  c.c.  of  water  and 
heated  on  the  top  of  a  water-oven  until  the  ether  has  evaporated. 
The  aqueous  liquid  is  filtered,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  again  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  calcium  acetate;  the 
precipitated  calcium  oxalate  is  freed  from  sulphate  by  repeated  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  re  precipitation  with  ammonia.       L,  de  K. 

Action  of  Iodine  Solution  and  Alkaline  Permanganate  on 
Uric  Acid.  By  Adolf  Jolles  {Zeit  physiol  Chem.y  1900,  29, 
193— 204).— It  has  been  stated   by  Kreidl    (Abstr.,  1893,    ii,  558) 
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that  in  alkaline  solution  uric  acid  can  be  estimated  hy  adding  an 
excess  of  iodine  solution,  and  after  the  lapse  of  |  hour,  acidifying 
the  mixture  and  titrating  the  unabsorbed  iodine,  but  that  a 
shorter  time  results  in  the  consumption  of  more  iodine.  The 
author  shows  that  the  anomaly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  uric  acid 
slowly  decomposes  potassium  iodide  with  liberation  of  iodine.  By 
allowing  the  action  to  proceed  for  exactly  f  hour,  the  amount  of 
iodine  consumed  is  proportional  to  that  of  uric  acid  present,  but 
with  a  prolongation  of  the  time  the  amount  increases,  although 
Kreidl's  ratio  of  3*5  atoms  of  iodine  to  1  mol.  of  uric  acid  was  not 
even  approximately  attained.  The  method  therefore  seems  useless 
for  practical  purposes.  Experiments  with  Hiibl's  reagent  gave  a 
similar  result,  but  potassium  iodide  being  absent  the  anomaly 
noticed  above  does  not  occur. 

The  author  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Hopkins's  method  of  titrating 
uric  acid  with  permanganate  in  acid  solutions,  but  experiments  on 
the  action  of  permanganate  in  alkaline  solutions  show  that  the 
amount  reduced  depends  (1)  on  the  quantity  of  permanganate  added, 
and  (2)  on  the  length  of  the  boiling,  and  is,  moreover,  largely  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  ammonium  carbonate,  which,  according 
to  Folin's  method,  is  employed  for  washing  the  ammonium  urate 
precipitated  from  urine  by  ammonium  acetate.  M.  J.  S. 

HUbl's  Iodine  Method  for  Oil  Analysis.  By  Augustus  H. 
Gill  and  Walter  O.  Adams  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  12—14). 
— A  process  is  described  which  is  quite  as  easy  of  execution  as  the 
original  Hiibl  method,  and  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  true 
iodine  figure. 

30  grams  of  mercuric  iodide  and  25  grams  of  iodine  are  dissolved 
in  a  litre  of  pure  absolute  methyl  alcohol  and  30  c.c.  of  this  solution 
are  then  used  in  the  test.  The  results  differ  slightly  from  those  of 
Hiibl.  The  average  iodine  absorption  of  pure  oleic  acid  is  given  as 
90*2,  that  of  olive  oil  as  79,  of  cotton  seed  oil  as  91*9,  of  prime  lard 
as  71 '8,  and  of  neat's-foot  oil  as  55*8  per  cent.  L.  D£  K. 

The  Determination  of  the  Iodine  Value.  By  Julius  Lew- 
KOWITSCH  {Analyst,  1899,  24,  257 — 259). — HiibVs  process  for  the 
iodine  value  of  oils  has  been  modified  by  Wijs  (Abstr.,  1898,' ii,  412), 
who  recommends  using  a  solution  of  iodine  monochloride  in  pure 
glacial  acetic  acid  instead  of  a  solution  of  iodine  and  mercuric  chlor- 
ide in  alcohol ;  this  solution  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  as  regards  stability. 

The  author  now  states  that  both  solutions,  if  carefully  applied, 
give  identical  results.  L.  de  K. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Acetyl  Yalne  in  Fat  Analysis.  By 
Julius  Lewkowitsch  {Analyst,  1899,24,319—330.  Compare  Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  316).— The  author  has  ascertained  the  acetyl  number  of 
many  fats,  waxes,  and  oils,  and  has  tabulated  the  results. 

The  acetyl   value  indicates  the  presence  of  hydroxy-acids,   free 
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alcohols,  oxidised  fatty  acids,  and  unknown  acids,  to  which  must  be 
added  mono-  or  di-glycerides  and  rancid  fats.  L.  de  K. 

Bapidiiy  of  Saponification  of  Some  Fats.  By  Hans  Ebbis 
and  Otto  Wolf  {Chmn.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  376  ;  from  Zeit.  UnUrs.  Nahr.- 
Genu$8m,,  2,  914—916). — By  means  of  Henriques'  cold  saponification 
process,  the  progress  of  the  reaction  being  investigated  at  fixed  inter- 
vals, it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
rate  of  saponification  of  butter  and  margarine.  The  saponification  of 
beef-tallow  proceeds  the  most  quickly.  Olive  oil,  during  the  first 
hour,  is  saponified  more  slowly,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly,  than 
butter.  L.  de  E. 

Anal3rBi8  of  Milk.  By  L.  Gallibn  {J.  Fharm.,  1900,  [vi],  11, 
61 — 64). — In  the  estimation  of  lactose  in  milk  by  the  ordinary  polari- 
metric  method,  quite  an  appreciable  error  is  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  the  milk  serum  examined  is  regarded  as  occupying  the  same 
volume  as  the  original  milk,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  casein,  albumin,  and  butter  fat.  A  simple  method  of 
analysis,  and  a  formula  and  a  set  of  tables  are  given,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  true  percentage  of  lactose  in  milk  may  be  determined. 

H.  B..  Lb  S. 

Modification  of  Dudauz's  Method  for  Estiniating  Total 
Solids  and  Fat  in  MUk.  By  Umbebto  Mobini  (Chem.  Centr., 
1900,  i,  69;  from  Staz.  sper.  agrar.  ital^  32,  517).— Duolaux's 
method  {Le  laU,  1887,  20,  176),  and  Frincipes  de  laiterie,  111,  258)  is 
especially  suitable  for  butters  containing  much  water  and  proteids. 
The  author  prefers,  however,  to  work  with  20  grams  of  substance, 
and  to  extract  the  fat  with  Forster's  apparatus  {Zeii.  anaL  Chem., 
1888,  27,  30).  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Milk.  By  R.  htzk  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900, 
i,  69 ;  from  Ann.  chim.  anal,  appl.,  ^4,  371). — 8  grams  of  caustic 
potash  are  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  pure  ammonia,  55  c.c.  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol, and  15  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  made  up 
to  100  C.C.  with  ammonia.  36  c.c.  of  the  milk  and  10  c.c.  of  the  above 
mixture  are  placed  in  a  50 — 60  c.c.  flask  which  has  a  narrow  neck 
graduated  in  tenths  of  a  c.c,  and  after  heating  for  10  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  the  clear  fat  is  driven  up  into  the  neck  by  adding 
water,  and  its  volume  read  off  at  40*^.  As  milk  fat  has  an  average 
density  of  0*9  at  40^,  one-fourth  of  the  volume  gives  grams  of  fat  per 
litre  of  milk  ;  the  results  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  extrac- 
tion. M.  J.  S. 

Changes  in  the  Constants  of  Butter  Fat  under  the  Infiuence 
of  Feeding.  By  A.  Rufpin  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  69—70 ;  from 
Ann.  ehim.  anal,  appl.,  4,  383). — The  author  finds  numerous  analytical 
anomalies  in  Baumert  and  Falke's  work  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  689).  His 
own  observations  on  the  influence  of  feeding  with  various  kinds  of  oil* 
cake  on  the  composition  of  the  butter,  originally  published  in  1890, 
gave  the  following  numbers  : 
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Saponification  Volatilo 

Refraction.         number.  fatty  acld«. 

Ordinary  fodder,  hay,  lucerne...  30   —33      224    —232  27*6— 349 

Cobton-seed  cake 28-5—30     222   —228  26-4—29 

The  same,  with  ordinary  fodder  295— 30      221    —229  28*4—30 

Earthnutcake  30   —31      225    —228  26-9—29 

The  Fame,  with  ordinary  fodder  28    —30      221*9-229  28    —32 

Cocoanut  oilcake  32    —33      231    —240  25-5-31 

M.  J.  S. 

Testing  Margarine  and  Batter  for  Sesamd  Oil.  By  Hermann 
Brsmeb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  374—375 ;  from  Fharm.  Zeit.,  46, 
7—  8). — A  controversy  with  Soltsien  on  the  value  of  the  f  urf  uraldehyde 
test  for  sesame  oil.  If  the  reagents  are  pure,  the  process  is  not  likely 
to  cause  error.  L.  ds  K. 

Testing  Margarine  and  Butter  for   Sesam^   Oil.     By  Paul 
SoLTSiBN  {Chem.  CerUr,,  1900,  i,  375;  from  Pharm,  Zeit.,  66,  25—26). 
— A  reply  to  Bremer  (preceding  abstract).     The  author  states  that 
the  colour  produced  by  f urf  uraldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  not . 
always  due  to  sesam^  oil.  L.  db  K. 

Hcdphen's  Reaction  and  its  Application  to  the  Estimation 
of  Cotton-seed  Oil.  By  Oasimib  Stbztzowski  {CJhem.  Centr.,  1900, 
i,  373 ;  from  Fharm.  Post,  32,  736— 738).— The  author  confirms  the 
trustworthiness  of  Halphen's  test ;  it  may  be  used  also  for  the  esti- 
mation of  cotton  seed  oil  in  other  oils.  2  c.c.  of  the  fat  and  2  c.c. 
of  the  reagent  are  heated  on  a  boiling  water*bath  for  45  minutes,  the 
residue  is  diluted  with  carbon  disulphide  to  6  cc,  and  the  depth  of 
the  red  coloration  compared  with  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  known 
composition  under  the  same  conditions.  If,  however,  the  added  cotton- 
seed oil  has  been  heated  to  200^,  the  estimation  is  no  longer  trust- 
worthy. 

The  active  principle  which  causes  the  reaction  is  not  removed  from 
the  oil  by  animal  charcoal.  If  cotton-seed  oil  is  treated  with  Bechi's 
reagent  until  this  no  longer  gives  a  reaction,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate 
does  not  give  the  Halphen  test.  L.  de  K. 

Analysis  of  Fish  Oils  [Thranen].  By  Henbik  Bull  (Chem. 
ZeU.y  1899,  23,  996). — Some  kilograms  of  fatty  acids  derived  from 
fish  oil  are  distilled  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  at  200°,  and 
then  passed  through  a  series  of  receivers,  the  temperatures  of  which 
are  160^  140**,  120%  and  100°  respectively.  Four  groups  of  fatty 
adds  are  thus  obtained,  analytical  data  of  which  are  communicated. 

Four  groups  of  acids  may  also  be  obtained  as  follows.  The  oil  is 
saponified  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  potassium  soap  crystallised  as  far  as  possible.  After  re- 
covering the  fatty  acids  from  the  mother  liquor,  they  are  treated  with 
alcoholic  soda,  and  further  crystals  of  sodium  soap  obtained.  The 
mother  liquor  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  anhydrous  ether,  to  obtain  the  sodium  salts  readily  soluble  in 
that  solvent;  on  agitating  the  ether  with  water,  some  remain  in 
solution,  whilst  others  pass  into  the  aqueous  layer.  L.  de  K. 
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Analysis  of  Soap.  By  Al.  A.  Shukof^  and  K.  T.  Nogin  (Ch^tL 
Cenfy-.,  1899,  ii,  1140—1141;  from  Chem.  Rev.  FeU.-UarzInd,,  6, 
206 — 207). — 4 — 5  grams  of  the  sample,  taken  from  the  centre  by 
means  of  a  cork  borer,  are  quickly  weighed  in  a  beaker  and  gently 
warmed  with  30  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  until  the  fatty  acids 
are  perfectly  liquefied.  When  cold,  the  aqueous  liquid  is  filtered,  and 
the  fatty  acids  again  melted,  and  treated  with  30  c.c.  of  water,  which 
is  afterwards  poured  through  the  same  filter.  The  cake  is  washed 
thrice  with  cold  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  j  the  solution  is 
evaporated  in  a  weighed  dish,  and  the  residue  dried  for  20  hours  at 
95 — 100°.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  acids  is  then  found  by  dis- 
solving them  in  10  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  titrating  with  normal  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  acid  filtrate  is  also  titrated,  and  the  loss  in  sulphuric 
acid  represents  the  total  alkali  j  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
alkali  required  by  the  fatty  acids  represents  free  alkali. 

A  direct  estimation  of  the  water  in  soap  is  not  advisable. 

L.  D£  K. 

Water-softening  (or  so-called  <<  scouring'')  Power  of  Soaps. 
By  Frederic  W.  Richardson  and  Adolf  jAFrfe  {J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind., 
1899,  18,  998— 1001).— 2-5  grams  of  the  soap  are  dissolved  in 
40  c.c.  of  diluted  methylated  spirit  (?  proof  strength),  and  this 
solution  is  diluted  to  250  c.c.  The  liquid  is  then  added  from 
a  burette  to  100  c.c.  of  Clark's  standard  hardness  solution  (16  grains  . 
of  calcium  carbonate  per  gallon)  until  the  lather  is  permanent  for  one 
minute.  The  authors  prefer  making  the  stock  solution  10  times  the 
usual  strength,  and  then  diluting  it  before  use.  An  average  curd  soap 
gives  a  reading  of  28  c.c.  ;  the  foam  value  or  water-softening  power 
of  the  sample  is  then  expressed  by  a;  =  2800/^1,  where  A  represents 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  soap  solution  required  to  give  the  requisite 
foam.  Results  are  communicated  in  a  table,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  strict  relation  between  the  total  fatty  acids  in 
soaps  and  their  scouring  power.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  the  Yerein  fCr  chemische 
Industrie  in  Mainz  {ZeiL  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  60— 63).— The 
following  procedure  is  adopted  for  Romijn's  titration  by  iodine  (Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  166) :  30  c.c.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  and  5  c.c.  of  the 
dilute  formaldehyde  solution  are  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and 
iV/5  iodine  (40 — 70  c.c.)  added  until  the  liquid  becomes  yellow.  After 
shaking  for  about  a  minute,  the  liquid  is  acidified  with  40  c.c.  of 
normal  acid,  and  the  residual  iodine  titrated  with  iV/lO  thiosulphate. 
A  blank  titration  should  be  made. 

The  estimation  by  the  reaction  with  an  alkali  hydroxide, 
2HCHO  +  NaOH  =  HC02Na  +  MeOH,  is  recommended  in  the  follow- 
ing form :  50  c.c.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  are  placed  in  a  strong, 
narrow-necked  250  c.c.  flask  and  5  c.c.  of  the  formaldehyde  solution, 
added.  The  flask  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  completely 
immersed  in  water  which  is  kept  for  7  hours  at  85 — 87° ;  after  cooling, 
the  excess  of  alkali  is  titrated.  Several  estimations  should  be  made 
simultaneously,  and  only  those  accepted  in  which  the  mixture  remainr 
colourless ;  a  yellow  coloration  would  indicate  secondary  reactions. 
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The  same  reaction  may  be  employed  for  estimating  methyl  alcohol 
in  formalin,  100  grams  of  which  are  cohobated  for  2  hours  with  700 
grams  of  2i\r  sodium  hydroxide,  using  a  condenser  cooled  by  ice  to 
avoid  loss  of  methyl  alcohol.  The  methyl  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off 
and  its  amount  ascertained  from  the  density  of  the  distillate.  From 
the  total  quantity  found,  that  resulting  from  the  formaldehyde  pre- 
sent is  then  deducted.  The  results  are  of  only  approximate  accuracy, 
Binoe  secondary  reactions  cannot  be  wholly  avoided. 

Another  method  depends  on  oxidation  with  a  standard  potassium 
dichromate  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture 
(0*5  gram  of  formaldehyde,  2*952  grams  of  dichromate,  3*2  grams  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  100  c.c.  of  water)  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
6  hours  at  140°,  and  the  unreduced  chromate  then  estimated  with 
potassium  iodide  and  thiosulphate.  The  methyl  alcohol,  formaldehyde 
and  formic  acid  present  are  all  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  of  chromate  reduced  by  the 
two  latter,  the  remainder  is  calculated  into  methyl  alcohol. 

M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Chloral  Alcoholate.  By  Franz  Sohmidinqbb 
{M(mat8h,y  1900,  21,  36— 38).— The  author  shows  that  Zeisel's  method 
of  estimating  ethoxy-groups  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  iodide,  and 
determining  the  ethyl  iodide  formed,  will  also  serve  to  determine  the 
amount  of  alcoholate  present  in  impure  specimens  of  chloral  hydrate. 

R.  H.  P. 

[Detection  of]  Furfhraldehyde  in  Beer.  By  C.  Heim  {Bied, 
Cmtr.y  1900,  29,  71 ;  from  Zeit.  ges.  Brauwesen,  21,  156—158).— 
Test  paper  for  furfuraldehyde  is  prepared  by  soaking  thick  filter- 
paper  in  a  solution  of  freshly-distilled  aniline  (9  parts)  in  glacial 
'  acetic  acid  (6  parts).  The  solution  must  be  protected  from  air  and 
light,  and  must  be  frequently  renewed.  By  means  of  this  paper, 
1  part  of  furfuraldehyde  can  be  detected  in  1,000,000  parts  of  beer ; 
1  part  in  100,000  is  suflBicient  to  affect  the  taste  of  beer. 

Whilst  furfuraldehyde  could  be  detected  in  English  and  Belgian 
beer,  Munich  beer  was  found  to  be  free  from  it.  The  process  of 
brewing  employed  in  Munich  renders  the  production  of  furfuraldehyde 
impossible.  The  greater  the  amount  of  acid  in  beer,  the  more  readily 
is  furfuraldehyde  detected.  N.  H*  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Vanillin.  By  Paul  Welmans  {Zeit,  anal.  Chem., 
1900,  39,  58—60;  from  Fhar7n,  ZeiL,  1898,  634).— A  gram  of  the 
substance  is  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  shaken  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  25  c.c.  of  N/2  alcoholic  potash  until  completely  dissolved. 
The  excess  of  potash  is  then  titrated  with  NI2  hydrochloric  acid  and 
phenolphtbalein.  The  exact  value  of  the  25  c.c.  of  potash  is  estimated 
under  similar  conditions,  and  the  difference,  multiplied  by  0*076,  gives 
the  amount  of  vanillin.  Of  vanillin  sugar,  10  grams  are  dissolved  in 
50  c.c.  of  water,  the  alcoholic  potash  is  added,  and  the  operation 
carried  on  as  above.  The  presence  of  vanillic  acid  confuses  the  end- 
point.  To  detect  acetaniUde,  an  adulterant  frequently  employed, 
1  gram  of  vanillin,  may  be  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  normal  potash; 
acetanilide  remains  undissolved  unless  heat  is  applied.         M.  J.  S. 
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Estimation  of  Glycyrrhisin  in  Liquorice  Extract.  By  B. 
Hapnsr  (CAaw.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  68;  fromZeit.  Oeaterr.  Apoth.  F.,  37, 
542). — ^Ten  grama  of  the  coarsely  powdered  extract  are  warmed  for 
several  hours  with  200  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  25  c.c.  of  N  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  insoluble  matter  is  washed  with  alcohol.  The 
filtrate,  made  feebly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  is  evaporated,  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia,  filtered,  and  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  precipitated  glycyrrhizin  is  washed  with  2 — 3  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid,  dried  in  the  desiccator,  and  then  extracted  with  acetone 
on  the  water-bath.  After  adding  water  and  barium  carbonate,  the 
acetone  is  expelled  on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  digested  with 
200  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated,  dried  at 
100^,  and  weighed.  The  barium  glycyrrhizate  thus  obtained  should 
contain  18*76  per  cent,  of  barium,  which  may  be  confirmed  by 
evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  igniting.  M.  J.  S. 

The  Florence  Reaction.  By  Hkinrich  Stbuve  {ZeU,  anal,  Chem,, 
1900,  39,  1 — 8). — ^The  iodine  reaction  proposed  in  1895  by  Florence 
for  the  medico-legal  detection  of  stains  produced  by  spermatic  fluid 
has  no  special  character,  but  is  produced  by  all  substances  of  the 
choline  group,  such  as  betaine,  neurine,  muscarine,  amanitine,  sinalbin, 
sinigrin,  <fec.  The  mode  of  using  the  reagent  must  be  varied  some- 
what according  to  the  substance  under  examination,  but  the  general 
method  is  as  follows.  A  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  or  extract 
of  the  substance  are  dried  at  100°  on  an  object  glass,  then  moistened 
with  a  solution  containing  6  parts  of  potassium  iodide  and  2  parts  of 
iodine  in  100  parts  of  water,  and,  after  the  superposition  of  a  cover- 
glass,  observed  with  a  magnifying  power  of  70.  After  a  few 
moments,  peculiar,  brownish-black  crystals  are  seen.  Should  no  result 
be  obtained,  the  experiment  is  repeated  with  addition  of  some  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  other  cases,  special  methods  are  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  reaction.  The  reaction  has  been  observed  with  nasal 
mucus,  phlegm,  blood,  ethereal  extract  of  yolk  of  egg  evaporated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  for  the  decomposition  of  the  lecithin,  and  with 
many  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  such  as  extracts  of  black  and 
white  pepper,  PfsnioiUium  glaticum,  Secale  camuium,  extracts  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  even  with  wine.  From  coffee  berries,  and  the 
leaves  of  Erytkroxylon  coca,  however,  no  crystals  could  be  obtained. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  composition  of  the  brown  crystals,  as 
their  existence  is  extremely  ephemeral.  Their  growth  can  be  followed 
under  the  microscope,  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  maximum  size  they 
begin  to  liquefy  and  disappear.  They  can  be  reproduced  as  often  as 
desired  by  redrying  the  preparation  and  treating  afresh  with  the 
reagent.  These  facts  indicate  the  great  stability  and  wide  distribution 
of  substances  of  the  choline  group.  M  J.  S.    '^ 
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Chemical  Action  of  Ldght  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Silent  Electric  Discharge.  By  Mabcbllin  P.  E.  Berthelot  {Ann, 
Chim.  Fkys.y  1900,  [vii],  19,  160—154.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897,  i, 
330;  1898,  ii,  393  ;  1899,  i,  657;  ii,  1,  197;  and  this  vol.,  i,  3).— 
BeDzene  remains  unaltered  when  exposed  to  bright  sunlight  for 
several  months  in  sealed  tubes  containing  hydrogen  or  argon,  although 
it  combines  with  oxygen,  yielding  resinous  products ;  if  placed  over 
mercury,  a  brown  sediment,  which  is  derived  from  the  thiophen  present 
in  the  hydrocarbon,  forms  at  the  junction  of  the  liquids.  Carbon 
disulphide,  under  these  conditions,  undergoes  a  partial  decomposition, 
and  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  become  coated  with  a  brown 
deposit ;  when  exposed  to  diffused  light,  it  remains  unaltered,  and 
does  not  react  with  hydrogen  or  argon. 

When  a  mixture  of  argon  and  gaseous  carbon  disulphide  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  silent  electric  discharge  for  three  months  in  diffused 
light,  the  electrodes  being  maintained  at  a  difference  of  potential  of 
200  volts,  the  former  gas  remains  unaltered,  whilst  60  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  is  converted  into  yellow,  resinous  products.  G.  T.  M. 

Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Rotation  of  Solutions  of 
Sucrose.  By  L.H.  Sibbtsbma  {Arch,  nierland  ad,  eoep,  not.,  1899,  [ii], 
8^  79 — 87). — ^The  rotations  of  solutions  of  sucrose  at  various  pressures 
were  determined,  plates  of  quartz  being  used  to  partially  compensate 
the  rotation  of  the  solution  and  render  small  variations  more  evident. 
The  variation  of  rotation  for  100  atmospheres  pressure  are  then  calcu- 
lated, and  corrections  introduced  for  the  variation  of  rotation  of  the 
quartz,  after  which  the  variation  of  rotation  per  centimetre  is  calcu- 
lated. This  is  dependent  on  the  variation  of  concentration  and  of 
specific  rotation,  and,  of  these,  the  first  is  calculable  from  Amagat's 
compressibility  values.  The  values  so  obtained  are  as  follows,  where 
e  is  concentration,  k  the  internal  pressure  according  to  Tammann,  £ic/c 
the  concentration  change,  £ifi/fi  the  change  of  rotation  per  cm.,  and 
Ay/y  the  change  of  specific  rotation  »  £^P/fi  —  Ac/e. 


e. 

k. 

Ac/e. 

Aj8/i8. 

A7/r 

9-48 

238 

0-00449 

000268 

-0-00181 

18-70 

466 

000418 

0-00262 

-000166 

27-84 

669 

0-00398 

0-00270 

-000128 

If,  as  Tammann  supposes,  the  variations  of  specific  rotation  with 
concentration  are  due  to  variations  of  internal  pressure,  then,  by  the 
use  of  the  above  values  for  Ay/y,  the  internal  pressure  of  the  solutions 
is  calculable,  but  the  values  do  not  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
Tammann  by  other  methods ;  the  author,  however,  makes  no  attempt 
to  estimate  the  undoubtedly  great  probable  error  in  the  above  values 
of  Ay/y.  In  many  cases,  the  variations  of  rotation  consequent  on  the 
addition  of  an  inactive  salt  are  completely  explicable  on  Tammann's 
hypothesis,  but^  as  agreement  is  not  found  in  all  cases,  the  author 

YOL.  LXXVIII.  ii.  23 
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coDBiders  that  Tammann's  theory  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  changes 
of  rotation  (compare  Tammann,  Abstr.^  1896,  ii,  13,  289,  and  previous 
abstracts).  L.  M.  J. 

Spectrum  of  Bromine.  By  Josef  M.  Edeb  and  Eduaed 
Valenta  {Chem,Cmtr.y  1900,  i,  453  ;  from  Denksehr.  math-.ncU.  Klasae 
K,  Akad,  Wiss,  Wien,,  1 — 8). — The  line  spectrum  is  most  distinct  with 
a  pressure  of  8 — 10  mm. ;  when  the  pressure  is  lowered,  the  spectrum 
becomes  faint,  and  when  the  pressure  is  raised,  there  is  marked 
broadening  of  the  lines.  Besides  this  line  spectrum,  a  continuous 
spectrum  was  observed  in  the  violet  also  at  low  pressures.  A  third 
spectrum  was  observed  at  a  pressure  of  45  mm.,  corresponding  pro- 
bably with  the  normal  band  spectrum  of  other  elements.  The  authors 
consider  the  line  spectrum  especially  characteristic.  J.  C.  P. 

Fluorescence  of  Metallic  Compounds  under  the  Influence  Oi 
Bontgen  and  Becquerel  Baya  By  Paul  Babt  (Campt,  rend., 
1900,  130,  776—778). — ^The  author  has  examined  a  large  number  of 
salts  under  the  influence  of  the  Bontgen  rays ;  those  which  become 
fluorescent  belong,  with  the  exception  of  uranium,  to  the  families  of 
the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths ;  of  these  salts,  the  halogen  compounds 
appear  to  always  become  fluorescent,  but  many  other  salts  may  be 
inactive.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  exposure  to  the  radiations 
from  a  radio-active  metal  supplied  by  Curie  (compare  this  voL,  ii,  82, 
126),  and  these  are  also  probably  radiations  of  very  short  wave>length. 
The  permanent  luminescence  of  some  barium  salts  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Becquerel  rays  on  the  barium  salt  itself,  or  to  the 
fluorescence  of  contained  radium.  L.  M.  J. 

Nature  of  Electrocapillary  Phenomena.  I.  Their  Relation 
to  the  Potential  Differences  between  Solutions.  By  S.  W.  J. 
Smith  {Phil.  Tf^ana.,  1899,  A,  103,  47—87 ;  also  Zeii.  phyaihcd.  Chem,, 
1900, 32,  433— 476).— The  Lippmann-Helmholtz  theory  of  the  capillary 
electrometer  contains  two  assumptions.  According  to  the  first,  the 
variation  of  the  potential  difference  at  the  capillary  electrode  of  an 
electrometer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  applied  E.M.F.  To  test  this, 
the  effect  of  depolarisation  has  been  investigated  and  determined.  The 
second  assumption,  that  electrocapillary  phenomena  depend  simply  on 
the  variation  of  the  electrostatic  surface  energy,  leads  to  difficulties, 
for  (1)  the  form  of  the  electrocapillary  curve  is  remarkably  dependent 
on  the  nature  and  concentration  of  the  electrolyte ;  (2)  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  potential  difference  between  the  solution  and  the  capillary 
electrode  is  zero  when  the  surface  tension  is  a  maximum,  large  poten- 
tial differences  must  exist  between  certain  solutions. 

According  to  the  Nernst-Planck  theory,  the  potential  difference 
between  equally  concentrated  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and 
potassium  iodide  is  negligible ;  with  this  conclusion,  the  first  assump- 
tion of  the  Lippmann-Helmholtz  theory  is  in  accord.  Combination  of 
the  two  hypotheses  shows  that  the  surface  tension  of  mercury  (for  a 
certain  range  of  potential  differences)  in  two  solutions  is  the  same  for 
a  g^ven  potential  difference  between  the  mercury  and  the  r^pective 
solutions,  if   they  are   equally  concentrated  and  possess  the  same 
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cation ;  it  is  further  shown  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  cation 
be  E,  Na,  or  H. 

The  work  described  in  the  paper  points  to  the  first  assumption  of 
the  Lippmann-Helmholtz  theory  being  correct,  and  the  second  incor- 
rect ;  the  electrocapillary  curves  are  never  completely  free  from  influ- 
ences other  than  electrostatic.  J.  G.  P. 

Potential  Differenoes  with  Manganese  Dioxide  Electrodes. 
By  Oliw  F.  Towbb  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  566—577).— 
Experiments  are  recorded  supplementing  the  author's  previous  work 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  142)  and  that  of  Smith  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  5).    The 

+ 
concentration  of  the  H  ions  in  a  solution  at  a  manganese  dioxide 
electrode  is  found  to  have  about  four  times  as  much  influence  on  the 

+  + 
E.M.F.  as  the  concentration  of  the  Mn  ions.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  determine  by  this  method  the  dissociation 
of  numerous  dibasic  organic  acids,  but  the  author  concludes  that  the 
method  is  not  exact.  The  differences  between  the  results  actually 
obtained  and  those  theoretically  deducted  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  J.  C.  F. 

Dieleotrio  Constant  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  Habst  T. 
Calvxbt  {Awn.  Phys.,  1900,  [iv],  1,  483— 485).— The  dielectric  con- 
stant of  a  45 '9  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  as  determined 
by  one  of  Drude's  methods  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  438),  has  the  value  84*7 
at  18^  If  the  density  of  pure  hydrogen  peroxide  is  taken  as  1*5  (see 
Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  346),  the  application  of  the  mixture  rule  gives  92'8  as 
the  dielectric  constant  of  pure  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  fact  that  this 
compound  has  a  considerably  greater  dielectric  constant  than  water, 
and  that  it  shows  no  anomalous  electrical  absorption,  agrees  with  the 
views  of  Briihl,  who  supposes  hydrogen  peroxide  to  contain  no  hydroxyl 
groups,  and  has  predicted  for  it  a  large  dielectric  constant  on  account 
of  free  valency  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  162  ;  1897,  ii,  198).  J.  C.  P. 

Eflfect  of  Suspended  Pajrtioles  on  Conductivity.  By  Max. 
Okeb-Blom  {Ffliiger  Arch.,  1900,  79,  510—533.  See  this  vol.,  ii,  356). 
Electrolytic  Conductivity  and  Internal  Friction  in  Saline 
Solutions.  By  P.  Massoulier  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  773—775). 
— ^Although  electrolytic  conductivity  and  internal  friction  have  been 
found  to  vary  in  the  same  sense,  yet  no  quantitative  proportionality 
has  been  found,  and  in  almost  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  the 
variations  of  friction  have  been  very  slight.  The  author  therefore 
measured  the  conductivity  and  internal  frictions  of  solutions  of  copper 
sulphate  in  water  and  aqueous  glycerol  in  which  great  variations  of 
internal  friction  are  obtainable.  Determinations  were  made  at  0^  and 
at  15^  with  the  following  results  for  the  latter  temperature. 
Glycerol.  Resistance.  Internal  friction. 

0  100  100 

1/48  104  105 

1/24  111  114 

1/12  126  132 

1/6  161  160 

1/3  289  298 
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The  agreement  is  also  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  solutions  of 
the  halogen  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium.  L.  M.  J. 

Conductivity  of  some  Sodium  Derivatives  of  Nitroparafl^s. 
By  Ottokab  Sulc  (Zeit.  phynkal.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  626—629).— 
Nitromethane,  nitroethane,  nitropropane,  and  nitroMopropane  are 
found  to  be  compounds  of  acidic  character,  for  their  sodium  derivatives 
in  aqueous  solution  are  good  conductors.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : 

CHjNa-NOg  108-6  84-4 

CHj-CHNa-NO,    819  690 

CHg-CHj-CHNa-NOj   80-8  67-8 

C(CH3)2Na-N02 931  66-0 

The  numbers  for  the  last  compound  are  somewhat  uncertain. 

J.  C.  P. 

Finding  the  lonisation  of  Complex  Solutions  of  given 
Conoentration,  and  the  Converse  Problem.  By  James  Q. 
MacGregor  (Chem,  Centr,,  1900,  i,  390—391 ;  from  Trans,  Nova 
Scot,  Inst,  Sd.,  10,  67 — 78). — Two  electrolytes  in  mixed  solution  and 
containing  a  common  ion  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  distinct  portions 
or  regions  of  the  solution:  on  this  supposition,  the  equations  are 
deduced  :~(1)  a^/V.^aJV,;  (2)  N,V,  +  N,V,^l;  (3)  ajr,^/^{V,); 
(4)  o^Vt^fJ^y^^i  where  a^  and  a,  are  the  ionisation  coefficients  of  the 
two  electrolytes,  N^  and  N^  their  concentrations,  V^  and  V^  their 
regional  dilutions  in  litres  per  gram  equivalent.  The  functions /^  and 
/ji  are  very  complex,  and  the  equations  cannot  be  solved  algebraically. 
The  present  paper  shows  how,  by  a  graphic  method,  the  ionisation  in 
a  mixed  solution  may  be  calculated  from  the  concentrations,  and, 
conversely,  how  the  composition  of  the  solution  may  be  calculated 
when  the  degree  of  dissociation  is  given.  This  method  of  calculation 
is  compared  with  those  of  Schrader  and  Kay.  J.  0.  P. 

Conductivity,  Specific  Gravity,  and  Surfa<;e  Tension  of 
Aqueous  Solutions  containing  Potassium  Chloride  and  Sul- 
phate. By  James  Barnes  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  391 ;  from  Trans. 
Nova  Scot,  Inst,  Sci,,  10,  49 — 66). — The  methods  given  by  MacQregor 
for  calculating  the  conductivity  (compare  previous  abstract)  and  other 
properties  of  a  mixed  solution  of  two  electrolytes  have  been  tested  by 
the  author.  It  is  found  that  the  values  for  the  conductivity,  sp.  gr., 
and  surface  tension  of  mixed  solutions  of  the  above-named  salts  agree 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  with  those  calculated  from 
the  properties  of  the  separate  solutions.  J.  C.  P. 

Electrolytic  Decomposition  Point  of  Aqueous  Solutions. 
By  Albert  Gockel  {Zeit.  physikal,  Gh&m.,  1900,  32,  607—624^.— 
When  a  gradually  increasing  E.M.F.  is  applied  to  the  electrodes  or  an 
electrolytic  cell,  there  is,  according  to  Le  Blanc  (Abstr.,  1891,  1405 ; 
1894,  ii,  4),  a  definite  point  at  which  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte 
begins,  as  evidenced  by  a  sudden  increase  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  circuit.     The  author's  experiments,  made  with  different 
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electrolytes  and  under  varying  conditions,  show  that  in  the  curves 
connecting  the  applied  E.M.F.  with  the  current  passing  through  the 
cell  there  is  absolutely  no  distinct  break.  He  regards  the  so-called 
E.M.E.  of  decomposition  as  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  particular 
ion  involved,  but  supposes  it  to  depend  on  the  conditions,  and  to  be 
the  point  at  which  the  electrolysis  first  becomes  evident ;  possibly  it 
is  the  point  at  which  the  products  of  the  electrolysis  begin  to  react 
with  the  solvent,  the  dissolved  gases,  or  the  electrode.  J.  C.  P. 

Mectrolysis  of  Fused  Salts.  By  Richard  Lobenz  [with  A« 
Hblfbnstein]  {Zeii.  anorg.  Chem,^  1900,  23,  97 — 110.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  61). — An  investigation  of  this  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Faiaday's  law  shows  the  great  importance  of  keeping  the 
electrodes  apart,  and  indicates  the  conditions  under  which  trustworthy 
values  of  the  E.M.F.  of  polarisation  and  its  temperature  coefficient 
can  be  obtained  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  267,  724).  The  current 
yield  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  lead  chloride  diminishes  rapidly  as 
the  temperature  rises,  having  the  value  zero  at  the  boiling  point  of 
the  salt ;  this  rapid  fall  is  due,  not  only  to  the  accelerated  diffusion  of 
the  lead  and  chlorine  vapour  in  the  fused  mass,  but  also  to  the  in- 
creasing vapour  tension  of  the  lead.  At  constant  temperature,  the 
yield  increases  with  the  current  density  and  with  the  distance  between 
the  electrodes;  it  diminishes  as  the  depth  of  immersion  of  the 
anode  increases,  whilst  it  is  almost  quantitative  when  the  anode  is 
quite  separated  from  the  cathode.  From  the  above  results,  it  follows 
that  a  tube  with  the  electrodes  close  together  is  an  unsuitable  and 
uneconomical  form  of  apparatus  for  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts ;  in 
such  an  arrangement,  the  longer  the  experiment  lasts  the  poorer  is 
Uie  percentage  yield,  owing  to  the  more  complete  diffusion  of  the 
products.  J.  O.  P. 

Moleoular  Susceptibility  of  the  Balta  of  the  Bare  Earths. 
By  H.  DU  Bois  and  Otto  Liebknbcht  (Ber.,  1900,  33,  976—977. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  127). — In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Meyer  (this 
vol.,  ii,  186),  the  authors  point  out  that  the  agreement  between  the 
numbers  obtained  by  them  and  those  obtained  by  Meyer  is  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  different  methods  were  employed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  observed  paramagnetism  of  the  yttrium  compounds 
is  in  reality  due  to  the  presence  of  erbium  compounds.  A.  H. 

Thermal  Conductivities  of  Mixtures  and  of  their  Constitu- 
ents. By  Chablbs  H.  Lbbs  {Phii.  Mag.,  1900,  [v],  49,  286—293).— 
Three  expressions  have  been  used  to  connect  the  conductivity  of  a 
mixture  of  two  components  with  the  separate  conductivities.  Of 
these,  one  is  an  expression  for  the  conductivity  itself,  the  second  for 
the  inverse,  or  the  resistivity,  and  the  third  for  the  logarithm  of  the 
conductivity,  each  being  a  simple  mixture  formula;  these  formulas 
correspond  with  various  modes  of  disposition  of  the  components  in  the 
mixture.  In  order  to  test  the  relative  values  of  the  three  expressions, 
the  author  has  compared  the  calculated  values  with  the  found  values 
in  the  case  of  the  following  mixtures,  tin-bismuth,  water-ethyl  alcohol, 
water-glyoerol,  water-acetic  acid,  water-methyl  alcohol,  glycerol-ethyl 
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alcohol,  yaselin-marble,  lard-zinc  sulphate ;  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
ductivity formula  is  the  most,  and  the  logarithmic  formula  the  least, 
unsatisfactory.  The  latter  gives  in  general  values  which  are  too  highj 
the  resistivity  formula  yields  values  too  low.  An  empirical  formula, 
^*'(pA**+i^2*2**)/(Pi+P2)»  gives  values  in  fair  accord  with  the  deter- 
minations, where  9%  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  L.  M.  J. 

Bunsen's  Ice  Calorimeter.  By  J.  W.  Mbllos  {J.  Phydcal 
Chem.y  1900, 4, 136— 136).— To  fill  the  ice  calorimeter  with  water  free 
from  air,  the  author  gives  the  following  method.  The  calorimeter 
about  one-third  full  of  distilled  water  is  connected  with  a  tube  dipping 
under  water  contained  in  a  distilling  flask  with  condenser  connected 
to  a  pump.  The  calorimeter  and  flask  are  heated  with  the  pump  in 
action  until  the  water  gives  the  *  click '  of  air-free  water.  The  calori- 
meter is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  fills  with  the  air-free  water. 

li.  M.  «r. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  very  Volatile  Liquids.  By  Mabcelltn 
P.  E.  Bebthelot  and  Marcel  Del^pinb  {CompL  rend,y  1900,  130, 
1045 — 1049).. — The  following  values  were  obtained  by  burning  the 
substances  in  a  calorimetric  bomb  containing  oxygen  under  a  pressure 
of  25  atmospheres : 

Molecular  heat  of  combastion  in  caloiies       Heat  of 
at  constant  volume,    at  constant  pressure,     formation. 

Acetaldehyde 278-86  279-16  47-45 

Methylal 461-9  462-5  96-4 

Methyl  formate  ...  2332  233*2  93*4 

Ethyl  formate     ...  391-4  391-7  982 

Propaldehyde 433-8  43435  55-55 

Acetone  426-3  4269  630 

The  calculated  values  for  formation  from  the  elements,  carbon 
(diamond),  hydrogen  (gas),  and  oxygen  (gas)  are  also  given. 

H.  H.  Le  S. 

Heat  of  Vaporisation  of  Nitriles  and  other  Organio  Com- 
pounds. By  Wladimib  Luginin  (Chem,  CerUr,,  1900,  i,  451 ;  from 
Arch,  8ci.  phys,  not,  Gendve,  9,  5 — 26). — The  constants  previously 
recorded  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  354)  are  supplemented  by  the  following : 

Specific  heat.  Heat  of  MS 

Compound.  Limits.  Value.      vaporisation.        "r^ 

Propionitrile  ...  19-2—  95-l»  0-5378  134-40  1997 

Benzonitrile   ...  21    —186  04412  8771  19-47 

Acetophenone...  20    —196  0-4744  77-24  19-44 

mrOresol 21    —197  05534  100-46  22*86 

Acetic  acid 22-5- 111-4  05323  89-79  13*74 

In  the  above  table,  M  is  the  molecular  weight,  S  the  heat  ol 
vaporisation,  and  T  the  boiling  point  on  the  absolute  scale.  The 
first  three  compounds  give  a  value  for  the  expression  MSfT  approxi- 
mately =  20,  and  are  therefore  not  polymerised,  although  Bamsay  and 
Shields  found  that  propionitrile  molecules  polymerised.  The  high 
value  obtained  for  m-cresol  points  to  polymerisation  on  the  part  of 
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this  compound.  The  author  finds  for  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of 
acetic  acid  a  value  considerably  greater  than  that  (84*9)  obtained  by 
Berthelot  and  Ogier.  If  80  be  added  to  the  value  of  S  for  acetic  acid, 
corresponding  with  the  change  from  double  to  single  molecules,  the 
expression  MS/T  =  26*28.  J.  0.  P. 

FreeziD^  Point  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Non-electrolytes. 
By  Elmsb  H.  Loomis  {Zdt.  phydkal.  Chem.y  1900,  32,  578—606).— 
The  author  considers  that  his  earlier  method  of  determining  the 
freezing  point  of  dilute  solutions  (Arm,  Phya,  Chem.y  1893,  [ii],  51, 
500)  satisfies  the  condition  that  the  convergence  temperature  of  the 
apparatus  agrees  with  the  true  observed  freezing  point.  In  the 
earlier  experiments,  the  thermometer,  when  not  in  use,  was  kept 
completely  surrounded  with  ice ;  this  procedure  is  now  regarded  as 
an  error,  as  only  the  lower  part  of  the  thermometer  should  be  so 
preserved. 

The  author  finds  the  value  of  van't  HofPs  constant  in*  dilute  solu- 
tions of  propyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  acetone, 
dextrose,  sucrose,  mannitol  and  aniline  to  be  1*86  ;  abnormal  values 
are  found  for  methyl  alcohol  (1*82),  ethyl  alcohol  (1'84),  and  ether 
(1-60).  J.  0.  P. 

Freezing  Point  Curve  for  Water  containing  Hydrogen 
Chloride  and  PhenoL  By  J.  A.  Emebt  and  Frank  K.  Cambbon 
{J.  Fhynaal  Chem.,  1900,  4  130— 134).— The  freezing  point  of  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  was  found  to  be  - 1*179^.  By 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride,  a  linear  freezing  point  curve  is 
obtained  for  dilute  solutions,  the  molecular  depression  being  3*648, 
whilst  in  pure  water  it  was  found  by  Jones  to  be  3*630.  It  follows 
that  the  effects  of  the  two  compounds  in  producing  cryoscopic  depres- 
sion are  purely  additive.  L.  M.  J. 

Minimum  Volume  of  LiquidB.  By  Daniel  Bebthblot  {Compt. 
tend,,  1900,  130,  713 — 716). — If  a  curve  be  drawn  with  the  values  of 
the  mean  of  the  densities  of  liquid  and  saturated  vapour  as  ordinates, 
and  with  temperatures  as  abscissie,  the  result  is  a  straight  line,  and 
since  at  the  absolute  zero  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapour  may  be 
regarded  as  zero,  it  follows  that  by  the  prolongation  of  this  line  the 
value  of  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  absolute  zero  is  obtained  and 
hence  also  the  volume  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum 
volume.  The  minimum  volumes  so  obtained  are  given  for  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  ethylene, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  stannic  chloride,  ethyl  ether,  benzene,  fluoro- 
benzene,  chlorobenzene,  bromobenzene,  iodobenzene,  pentane,  Mopen- 
tane,  hexane,  and  heptane.  The  examination  of  these  values  is  deferred, 
but  the  author  states  that  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  that  if  the 
volumes  are  measured  from  these  minima  and  a  different  zero  of 
tempeiyitare  be  taken  for  each  compound,  then  the  discrepancies  from 
tlm  law  of  torresponding  states  disappear  (see  also  Guldberg,  this  vol., 
ii,  264;  Meyer,  this  vol.,  ii,  263).  L.  M.  J. 

Diaaooiation  of  Dissolved  Substances.  I.  By  Ad.  Yanden- 
BEBGHE  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  391 ;  from  BtUL  Acad.  med.  Bdg.y 
[iii],  87,  657— 679).— Freezing  point  and  boiling  point  methods  give 
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values  for  the  molecular  weight  which  are  often  too  low  on  account 
of  dissociation,  or  too  high  on  account  of  association.  The  author,  in 
determining  the  influence  of  temperature  and  concentration  on  these 
phenomena,  uses  chemically  similar  solvents,  namely,  methyl,  ethyl, 
and  propyl  alcohols.  The  molecular  weights  of  picric  acid,  naphthalene 
and  carbamide  have  been  determined  in  these  solvents  by  a  boiling 
point  method.  The  extent  of  dissociation  increases  as  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solvent  rises,  and  the  extent  of  association  increases  with 
the  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance.  J.  0.  P. 

Viscosity  of  Solutions.  By  R.  Hoskino  {Phil.  Mag.,  1900,  40, 
274 — 286). — The  apparatus  and  method  of  observation  employed  were 
essentially  similar  to  those  used  by  Thorpe  and  Bodger  {Phil.  HVam.f 
1894),  and  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations  is  seen  by  the  close 
agreement  of  the  results  for  water  with  those  of  Thorpe  and  Rodger, 
Slotte,  Sprung,  and  Poiseuille.  Solutions  of  (1)  sodium  chloride,  and 
(2)  sucrose,  were  examined,  these  being  selected  as  typical  electrolytic 
and  non-electrolytic  solutions ;  the  results  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Sodium  chloride. 

Temp.  0  per  cent.  5  per  cent.  10  per  cent.  20  per  cent 

0° 001794  001862  0-02041  0-02666 

20 0-01009  0-01083  0-01194  0-01540 

50 0-00553  0-00614  000680  000866 

90 0-00320  0-00355  0-00401  0-00507 

(2)  Sucrose. 

5  per  cent.       10  per  cent.      20  per  cent      40  per  cent 

0° 0-02048    0-02436    0*03720    0-1476 

20 001139    001328    0-01910     0-0607 

50 0-00611    000699    0-00961     0-02410 

90 0-00349    000389    000511     0*01093 

L.  M.  J. 

Drop  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Molecular  Weights. 
By  G.  RossKT  {BuU.  Soe.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  245— 250).— The 
variation  of  the  surface  tension  of  solutions  is  proportional  to  the 
molecular  concentration  of  the  solute,  and  hence  the  measurement  of 
the  constant  is  of  use  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights. 
The  author  has  studied  the  drop  method  with  the  object  of  finding  its 
availability  as  a  speedy  and  accurate  process.  The  weights  of  a 
hundred  d[rops  and  also  of  equal  volumes  of  the  solutions  were  deter- 
mined, and  hence  the  number  of  drops  in  equal  volumes  can  be  found. 
These  numbers  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  capillary  constants 
//d,  where  /  is  surface  tension  and  d  the  density,  and  vary  as  a  linear 
function  of  concentration,  so  that  l/n^  =  l/n~A»  where  x  is  the  con- 
centration. In  the  case  of  sodium  chloride  solutions,  this  expression 
was  verified  for  concentrations  up  to  10  per  cent,  at  23^,  and  to  30  per 
cent,  at  24^;  above  20  per  cent.,  the  accord  between  the  determinations 
and  calculated  values  is  not  satisfactory,  so  that  the  expression 
does  not  hold  at  these  high  concentrations.  It  was  found  that  the 
pressure  has  a  great  effect  on  the  number  of  drops,  the  weight  of  100 
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drops  of  water  decreasing  from  8*192  grams  to  7*570  grams  when  the 
pressure  rose  from  29  mm.  to  150  mm.  of  water.  The  time  of  dropping 
was  found  to  be  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure. 
Owing  to  the  great  efiEect  of  pressure,  it  is  necessary  that  all  experi- 
ment for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights  be  made  at  a  constant 
pressure.  L.  M.  J. 

*  Molecular  Aflsooiation  in  Ldquids.  By  Daniel  Bbbthblov 
(Compi.  rtnd.,  1900,  ISO,  565— 568).~By  the  assumption  of  the  law 
of  corresponding  states,  it  is  possible  from  the  values  of  the  critical 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  value  of  the  density  at  some  other 
temperature  and  pressure,  to  calculate  the  mol.  weight  of  the  com- 
pound. The  ratio  of  the  mol.  weight  so  obtained  to  the  true  value  is 
equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than  unity  according  as  the  compound  is 
normal,  associated,  or  dissociated.  Thus,  for  carbon  disulphide,  values 
of  from  0*96  to  0'97  are  obtained,  and  for  ethyl  chloride  of  from  0*98 
to  0'99,  hence  these  are  normal.  For  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl 
alcohols,  the  values  are  respectively  1*256,  1*115,  and  1*116,  so  that 
these  compounds  are  associated.  It  is  not  found  that  the  values  alter 
with  temperature  and  pressure,  so  that  the  factors  of  association  of 
these  compounds  are  regarded  as  practically  constant  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  liquid  state ;  water,  however,  exhibits  considerable 
differences  of  association.  L.  M.  J. 

Ghemioal  Beaotioxis  in  Solution :  Vapour  Tension  of  the 
Solvent.  By  A.  Ponsot  (Campt.  rrnid,,  1900,  130,  782— 785).— By 
the  consideration  of  a  cycle  of  reversible  operations  in  a  homogeneous 
mixture,  the  author  obtains  the  following  deductions.  When  spon- 
taneous reactions,  taking  place  at  constant  pressure  and  temperature 
amongst  dissolved  substances  or  mixtures  modify  the  system,  they 
cause:  (H  an  increase  to  a  maximum  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
solvent,  if  it  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  that  of 
a  produced  compound,  and  conversely.  It  also  follows  that  the  sense 
of  the  chemical  change  of  a  system  not  in  equilibrium  is  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  L.  M.  J. 

Equilibrium  in  the  Partition  of  an  Aoid  between  Zino 
Hydroxide  and  Ammonia.  By  W.  Hsrz  {Zeit,  anorg.  Chem., 
1900,  Q3y  222— 227).— The  equilibrium  represented  by  the  scheme, 
Zn(OH)2  +  2NH^Cl  :;;=::  ZnC]2  +  2NH^*  OH,  is  analogous  to  that  be- 
tween manganous  salts  and  ammonia  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  752;  1900, 
ii,  68).  The  law  of  mass  action  leads  to  £*==  [Zn  "]^'V[^^4'1*  ^^^ 
the  values  of  K  obtained  from  this  equation  are  not  constant;  the 
relation,  i8r—[Zn]/[NH J,  is  more  nearly  satisfied  by  the  results  ob- 
tained, but  the  values  of  the  constant  diminish  slightly  with  falling 
concentration.  In  more  dilute  solutions,  the  point  of  equilibrium  was 
approached  from  the  other  side,  namely,  by  adding  ammonia  to  zinc 
salt  solutions ;  fairly  constant  values  were  then  obtained  for  the  ex- 
pression [Zn  •  •][NH3lV[NH^-]^  except  when  the  ammonia  was  in  excess 
and  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions.  It  is  immaterial  for 
the  equilibrium  whether  zinc  sulphate  or  zinc  nitrate  is  employed. 
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From  the  experiments  the  solubility  of  zinc  hydroxide  is  calculated 
to  be  2*6  X  10~*,  agreeing  with  Bodlander's  value  2*5  x  10"^ 

J.  0.  P. 

Decomposition  by  Sodium  of  Organic  Halogen  OompoundB 
dissolved  in  Amyl  AlcohoL  By  Richard  LOwenhbrz  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem,,  1900,32,477—493.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  639).— 
Pieces  of  sodium  were  added  to  solutions  of  iodobenzene,  chlorobenzene, 
benzyl  chloride,  ifobutyl  iodide,  bromobenzene,  and  tvobutyl  bromide 
in  amyl  alcohol ;  the  halogen  eliminated  and  the  sodium  in  solution 
were  subsequently  determined  by  titration.  Preliminary  experiments 
showed  that  the  quantity  of  halogen  eliminated  was  generally  pro* 
portional  (1)  to  the  concentration  of  the  halogen  compound,  (2)  to  the 
quantity  of  dissolved  sodium.  This  leads  to  the  equation 
dx/d{l^&)  =  k{a  -  x),  where  (Na)  is  the  dissolved  sodium  in  gram  atoms 
per  kilogram  of  solution,  a  the  initial  quantity  of  halogen  compound, 
X  the  quantity  decomposed ;  ^  is  a  constant.  On  integration,  the 
equation  assumes  the  form  k'^  l/{N&),log/i{a  -  x).  The  initial  concen- 
tration  of  the  halogeh  compound  was  in  most  cases  O'l  gram-mol.  per 
kilogram  of  solution,  and  the  values  of  k  obtained  were  satisfactorily 
constant  within  the  separate  series,  except  in  the  case  of  bromo- 
benzene, which,  however,  gave  constant  values  for  k  in  more  dilute 
solution.  For  each  of  the  compounds  iodobenzene,  chlorobenzene, 
benzyl  chloride,  and  tsobutyl  iodide,  k  has  the  same  value ;  for  iso- 
butyl  bromide,  it  is  somewhat  smaller.  In  the  case  of  iodobenzene,  k 
was  found  to  diminish  both  with  rising  temperature  and  with  falling 
concentration  of  the  halogen  compound.  J.  C.  P. 

Absorption  of  Hydrogen  Chloride  and  Potassium  Chloride 
firom  Aqueous  Solution  by  Colloidal  Stannic  Oxide.  By 
Jacobus  M.  van  Bemuelen  and  Eduard  A.  Klobbib  (ZeU.  anarg. 
Chem.,  1900,  23,  111—125.  Compare  Abstr.,  1882,  571  j  1897,  ii,  137  ; 
1899,  ii,  12,  84). — Metastannic  acid  has  a  very  considerable  power 
of  absorbing  hydrogen  chloride  from  aqueous  solution ;  when  equilibrium 
has  been  established,  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  chloride  in  the 
colloid  is  often  greater  than  that  in  the  aqueous  solution.  The  absorp> 
tion  factor  k  —  (cone,  in  colloid  )/(conc.  in  solution)  is  not  constant, 
but  is  dependent  on  the  concentrations  at  the  point  of  equilibrium. 
Metastannic  acid  has  an  appreciable  power  of  absorbing  potassium 
sulphate.  From  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate, 
the  same  colloid  absorbs  as  much  salt  as  makes  the  concentrations  in 
the  colloid  and  in  the  solution  approximately  equal.  J.  C.  P. 

Emission  cmd  Absorption  of  Water  V'apour  by  Colloidal 
Matter.  By  Pieere  Duhem  {J,  Physical  Chem.,  1900,  4,  65—122). 
The  author  has  previously  shown  that  hysteresis  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  many  cases  of  slow  chemical  change  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii, 
439),  and  Marchis  showed  that  the  variations  of  the  zero  in  ther- 
mometers are  due  to  an  expansion  hysteresis  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  545). 
The  author  has  investigated  theoretically  the  emission  and  absorption 
of  aqueous  vapour  by  colloids  as  an  example  of  hysteresis,  and  shows 
that    the  various   phenomena   observed    by   van   Bemmelen   are    in 
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cbmpl^te  accord  with  the  theoretical  deductions  (compare  Abetr.,  1897, 
ii,  137  ;  1898,  ii,  220;  1899,  ii,  12,  84,  487,  699).  L.  M.  J. 

Metallic  CryBtallisation  by  Electric  Currents.  By  Donato 
ToHMASi  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  565.  Compare  Tommadna,  this 
vol.,  iiy  185). — A  claim  for  priority,  the  author  pointing  out  that,  in 
1882,  he  had  observed  that  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  from 
silver  or  copper  to  platinum  through  distilled  water,  a  crystalline  de- 
posit  of  the  anode  metal  mixed  with  oxide  was  obtained  in  the  tube. 

L.  M.  J. 

Ponnation  and  Transition  of  Mixed  Crystals  of  Sodium 
and  Potassium  Nitrates,  cuid  of  Sodium  cuid  Silver  Nitrates. 
By  D.  J.  HissiNK  (Zeit,  phyaikal.  Chem,,  1900,  32,  537— 563).— From 
fused  mixtures  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates,  an  interrupted  series 
of  mixed  crystals  is  formed,  the  interval  extending  from  24 — 85  mols. 
per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate  at  218^.  The  existence  of  mixed  crystals 
is  shown  by  the  lowering  of  the  transition  temperature  of  potassium 
nitrate. 

The  solidification  of  fused  mixtures  of  sodium  and  silver  nitrates 
exemplifies  Boozeboom's  fourth  type  (this  vol.,  ii,  132).  The  freezing 
point  rises  gradually  from  208*6°  for  pure  silver  nitrate  to  308°  for 
pure  sodium  nitrate,  with  a  break  at  217*5°,  corresponding  with 
19 '5  mols.  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate.  To  the  first  part  of  the  freezing 
point  curve  there  correspond  mixed  crystals  of  the  AgNOg  type,  con- 
taining from  0 — 26  mols.  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate ;  to  the  second 
part  of  the  curve  there  correspond  mixed  crystals  of  the  KaNOg  type, 
containing  from  38 — 100  mols.  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate.  The  interval, 
26 — 38  mols.  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  becomes  wider  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  and  at  138°  the  limits  are  4*5  and  ±50  mols.  per  cent,  of 
sodium  nitrate.  The  transition  temperature  of  mixed  crystals  of -the 
AgNO.  type,  as  determined  by  an  air  dilatometer,  falls  from  159*8° 
to  138  ,  as  their  molecular  composition  changes  from  0 — 4  per  cent, 
of  sodium  nitrate.  The  gap  between  mixed  crystals  of  the  AgNOg 
type  and  those  of  the  NaNOg  type  becomes  still  wider  with  falling 
temperature,  as  shown  by  solubility  experiments  in  aqueous  alcohol ; 
at  15°,  the  interval  extends  from  1*6 — 64*4  mols.  per  cent,  of  sodium 
nitrate. 

No  transition  point  could  be  found  for  sodium  nitrate  between 
+  270°  and  -  50° ;  neither  could  any  sudden  transition  of  the  mixed 
crystals  of  the  NaNOg  type  be  detected  below  138°.  J.  0.  P. 

[Crystalline  Liquids.]  By  Rudolf  Sohbnck  {Zdtphysihd.  Chem,, 
1900,  32,  564—565). — A  reply  to  fU>ozeboom's  criticisms  {ibid.,  1899, 
80,  428)  on  the  author's  work  dealing  with  enantiotropic  and  mono- 
tropic  modifications  of  azoxyanisole  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  637). 

J.  0.  P. 

Report  of  the  [American]  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights. 
By  Fbakk  W.  Clarke  (J.  Amer,  Ohem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  70— 80).— A 
r^iumS  of  the  work  published  during  1899  on  the  atomic  weights  of 
boron,  nitrogen,  calcium,  nickel,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  cerium, 
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palladium,  radium  and  copper ;  a  corrected  table  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  all  the  elements  is  appended.  £.  G. 

Lecture  Experiment  on  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions. 
By  Fbiedrich  Emich  and  Fbiedbich  Dorner  (Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  i, 
579—580  ;  from  Zeit.  phya.-chem.  Unterr.,  12,  281— 282).— When 
lead  dioxide  is  heated,  it  loses  half  its  oxygen,  and  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  residual  monoxide  at  a  red  heat,  the  remainder  of  the 
oxygen  is  liberated.  These  decompositions  are  nuide  the  basis  of  a 
convenient  lecture  experiment  to  illustrate  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions. The  air  is  displaced  from  the  tube  containing  the  dioxide 
by  means  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  oxygen  evolved  on  heating  is 
measured  in  a  Schifi's  nitrometer  over  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
the  last  traces  of  oxygen  being  finally  driven  over  by  means  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Chlorine  is  then  passed  over  the  residual  lead  monoxide, 
which  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  oxygen  liberated  is  again 
measured  as  before  over  potassium  hydroxide  solution.       E.  W.  W. 

New  Gasometer  of  Constant  Pressure,  Adjustable  at  Will. 
By  Joseph  Riban  {BuU.  Soc.  CMm.,  1900,  [  iii  ],  23, 222— 226).— In  its 
general  appearance,  this  apparatus  resembles  the  ordinary  laboratory 
gasometer,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  two  water  reservoirs, 
an  upper  exterior  one  capable  of  being  fixed  at  any  desired  height, 
and  a  lower  interior  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gas  container. 
The  gas  is  delivered  at  a  constant  pressure  measured  by  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  levels  of  the  water  in  the  two  reservoirs.  There 
are  also  various  minor  improvements  which  facilitate  the  expulsion  of 
air  before  filling  the  gasometer  with  gas  and  prevent  escape  of  gas  or 
entry  of  air  resulting  from  alterations  in  temperature.  N.  L. 
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Preparation  and  Properties  of  Anhydrous  Perohloric  Acid. 
By  Daniel  YoblInder  and  Budolf  von  Schilling  {Annalen,  1900,' 
310,  369 — 380). — Anhydrous  perchloric  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling 
potassium  perchlorate  (50  grams)  with  96 — 97'5  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid  (150 — 175  grams)  under  50 — 70  mm.  pressure,  and  after  re- 
moving chlorine  dioxide  by  means  of  a  current  of  air,  redistill- 
ing the  product  under  the  same  pressure.  The  anhydrous  add 
is  colourless,  boils  at  39^  under  56  mm.  pressure,  and  has  a  sp.  gr. 
1*764  at  22^/4°;  it  remains  liquid  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid 
carbon  dioxide.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  with 
which  it  forms  a  green  emulsion,  which  soon  becomes  brown,  and 
evolves  hydrogen  chloride  and  phosgene ;  chloroform,  however,  dis- 
solves it  in  every  proportion,  and  on  exposing  the  solution  to  air, 
crystals  of  the  monohydrate  separate,  whilst  phosphoric  oxide  produces 
a  violent  explosion.  When  a  few  c.c.  of  benzene  are  added  to 
a  drop  or  two  of  perchloric  acid,  heat  is  generated,  and  a  brown  pre- 
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dpitate  is  formed  3  equal  volumes  yield  a  green  emulsiony  which 
explodes. 

The  spontaneous  decompcMBition  of  anhydrous  perchloric  acid  proceeds 
when  the  substance  is  protected  from  Hght  and  maintained  at  a  low 
temperature ;  samples  of  the  purest  acid,  sealed  in  glass  bulbs,  become 
pale  yellow  in  2  or  3  days,  then  gradually  brown,  and  after  3  or  4 
weeks  the  bulbs  are  shattered  by  the  pressure  of  the  gases  evolved  in 
the  decomposition. 

The  authors  discuss  the  action  of  more  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
and  of  phosphoric  and  pyrophosphoric  adds  on  potassium  perchlorate. 

M.  O.  F. 

Moleoular  Weight  of  Sulphur  as  Detennined  by  the  Boiling 
Point  Method.  By  Louis  Abonstbin  and  S.  H.  Meihuizen  {Chem. 
Cenir.y  1900,  i,  392 — 393 ;  from  Arch,  nkrland.  act.  exp,  not.,  [ii],  3, 
89 — 130). — In  solutions,  sulphur  is  found  to  have  a  molecular  wdght 
corresponding  with  the  formula  Sg,  whether  above  or  below  its  transi- 
tion and  melting  points.  No  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
molecular  weight  64  obtained  by  Orndorff  and  Terrasse  in  disulphur 
dichloride  (Abstr.^  1896,  ii,  358),  since  this  solvent  decomposes  at  its 
boiling  point.  J.  C.  P. 

Sulphur  Perfluoride,  SF^ ;  a  New  Gas.  fiy  Henri  Moissan  and 
Paul  Lebbau  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  866— 871).— When  sulphur  is 
introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  fluorine,  it  immediately  takes  Are, 
and  bums  with  a  livid  flame ;  the  product  is  gaseous,  and  consists  of 
at  least  two  compounds,  for  the  mixture,  although  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  partly  dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
When  the  fluorine  is  in  excess,  the  product  contains  80 — 90  per  cent. 
of  the  insoluble  constituent ;  the  inert  gas  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
perfluoride. 

The  mixture  of  sulphur  fluorides  is  liquefied  by  cooling  to  -  80°, 
freed  from  foreign  gases  by  fractional  distillation,  treated  with  concen- 
trated potassium  hydroxide  solution,  and  finally  dried  over  the  fused 
alkali ;  the  perfluoride  thus  obtained  is  freed  from  traces  of  nitrogen 
by  liquefaction  and  fractionation,  the  latter  gas  passing  off  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  distillate. 

Stdphur  perfluoride,  SF^,  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  incom- 
bustible gas,  which  does  not  support  combustion ;  it  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  dissolving  to  a  slightly  greater  extent  in  absolute 
alcohol ;  when  cooled  to  —55°,  it  solidifies  to  a  white,  crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  and  boils  at  slightly  higher  temperatures.  The  perfluoride 
18  a  very  inert  gas,  resembling  nitrogen  more  than  sulphur  chloride  ; 
potassium  hydroxide,  whether  fused  or  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution, 
does  not  act  on  it,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  lead  chiromate,  copper 
oxide,  silver,  copper,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  boron,  silicon,  or  carbon, 
even  at  a  red  heat.  Fluorine,  and  the  halogens,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen 
chloride  have  no  action  on  the  gas,  even  at  high  temperatures.  No 
change  occurs  when  the  gas  is  heated  alone  up  to  the  fusing  point  of 
hard  glass ;  at  the  temperature  of  the  induction  spark,  however,  it  is 
parti^ly  decomposed,  but  even  after  prolonging  the  action  for  over  2 
hoorsi   11   per  cent,  of  the  perfluoride  remains  unchanged.    When 
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sparked  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  hydrogen,  the  perfluoride  is 
completely  decomposed  with  the  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
hydrogen  fluoride ;  these  compounds,  acting  on  the  glass  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  form  a  yellow  solid,  which  consists  of  sulphur,  silica^ 
and  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  A  mixture  of  the  perfluoride  and  oxygen, 
when  strongly  sparked,  yields  a  brown,  flocoulent  solid ;  one  part  by 
volume  of  the  latter  gas  is  absorbed,  and  the  total  contraction  is  two 
volumes  ;  when  the  current  intensity  is  diminished,  the  reaction  takes 
a  different  course,  an  oxyfluoride  of  sulphur  being  produced,  which  is 
less  rapidly  decomposed  by  water  than  thionyl  fluoride. 

When  the  perfluoride  is  heated  with  sulphur  vapour  in  a  glass  vessel, 
lower  fluorides  of  sulphur  are  produced,  and  these  act  on  the  glass, 
forming  silicon  fluoride  and  sulphur  dioxide ;  if  the  heating  is  pro- 
longed, the  decomposition  is  complete.  Selenium  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  reaction  is  more  complicated,  a  mixture  of  silicon 
fluoride  and  the  dioxides  of  sulphur  and  selenium  being  obtained. 

Calcium  and  magnesium,  when  heated  in  the  gas,  are  only  super- 
ficially attacked;  boiling  sodium,  however,  rapidly  absorbs  the  per- 
fluoride. When  the  gas  is  heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  follow- 
ing reaction  takes  place :  SF^  +  SH^S  =  6HF  +  4S ;  the  hydrogen  fluoride 
immediately  attacks  the  glass  of  the  vessel,  so  that  hydrofluosilicic  and 
silicic  acids  are  the  ultimate  products. 

The  paper  contains  a  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  mixed  fluorides.  G.  T.  M. 

Density  and  Analysis  of  Sulphur  Perfluoride.  By  Hekbi 
MoissAN  and  Paul  Lebkau  {Compi,  rend.,  1900,  130,  984—988).— 
The  gaseous  sulphur  perfluoride  (preceding  abstract)  has  a  sp.  gr. 
5 '03  (air  =  l);  its  analysis  was  effected  by  heating  it  with  sodium 
vapour,  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphide  and  fluoride  being  thus  obtained, 
and  also  by  heating  with  sulphur  in  glass  vessels,  and  measuring 
the  volume  of  the  silicon  fluoride  and  sulphur  dioxide  produced. 
The  perfluoride  was  also  decomposed  by  heating  with  selenium.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  formula  SF^. 

N.  L. 

Sulphuric  Acid  containing  Selenium.  By  Chablxs  F.  Schlao- 
DEKHAUPFKN  and  0.  Pagel  (J.  PJuirtn.,  1900,  [vi],  11,  261—262).— 
A  large  number  of  samples  of  so-called  ''  pure  "  sulphuric  acid  were 
found  to  contain  selenium ;  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  latter  consists 
in  adding  a  fragment  of  codeine  to  4  or  5  drops  of  the  concentrated 
acid,  when  a  green  coloration  is  produced  in  the  cold,  which  changes 
to  bluish-green  at  100°.  W.  A.  D. 

Passage  of  Argon  through  Thin  Films  of  Indiarubber.  By 
LordRayleioh  {Phil,  i/o^., 1900,  [v],40,  220— 221).— Air  was  allowed 
to  diffuse  into  an  indiarubber  balloon,  and  the  composition  of  the 
contents  then  determined ;  it  was  found  that  the  argon  now  formed 
1*93  percent,  of  the  argon  and  nitrogen,  whilst  corresponding  per- 
centage for  air  itself  was  1*19.  Argon,  therefore,  passes  through  india- 
rubber  more  readily  than  nitrogen,  but  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  process  suitable  for  the  concentration  of  argon  from  the 
atmosphere.  L.  M.  J. 
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EQeotrolyeis  of  Alkali  Obloride  Solutions  with  a  Diaphragm. 
By  Fbitz  Foebsteb  and  F.  Jo&be  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem.,  1900,  23, 
158 — 219). — ^Theoretical  consideratioDS  show  that  the  yield  of  chlorine 
obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  neutral  alkali  chloride  solutions  will  in 
general  be  less  than  the  yield  of  alkali,  so  long  as  the  existence  of 
hypochlorite  in  the  anode  solution  is  possible  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  72), 
When  a  diaphragm  is  used,  the  nature  of  the  process  depends  on  three 
factors — the  ordinary  electrical  conduction  in  the  diaphragm,  the  diffu- 
sion, and  the  electrical  endosmose. 

Experiments  with  a  platino-iridium  anode,  in  which  the  anode  and 
cathode  solutions  were  analysed  after  the  electrolysis,  showed  that  the 
total  yield  of  alkali  diminishes  with  increasing  concentration  of  the 
alkali  hydroxide.  The  yield  of  chlorine  was  found  to  be  less  than  the 
yield  of  alkali,  especially  in  the  first  stages  of  the  electrolysis ;  the 
difference  vanished  later  on  when  the  chlorate  and  hydrogen  chloride 
concentrations  became  appreciable.  The  chloride  concentration,  owing 
to  the  electrical  endosmose,  falls  much  more  slowly  in  the  cathode 
solution  than  in  the  anode  solution.  Analysis  of  the  anode  solution 
after  electrolysis  indicated  the  presence  of  free  hypochlorous  acid  and 
alkali  chlorate,  but  not  of  alkali  hypochlorite.  The  proportion  of 
oxygen  liberated  at  the  anode  increases  regularly  with  the  progress  of 
the  electrolysis. 

When  carbon  anodes  are  used,  the  process  of  electrolysis  is  essentially 
the  same ;  the,  gas  liberated  at  the  anode  contains  carbon  dioxide,  and 
hydrogen  chloride  is  found  in  the  anode  solution  at  a  higher  alkali 
chloride  concentration  than  when  platino-iridium  anodes  are  used. 

Solutions  of  potassium  chloride  give  a  better  current  yield  than 
those  of  sodium  chloride ;  this  is  connected  partly  with  the  greater 
dissociation  of  the  former  salt,  and  the  greater  velocity  of  migration 
of  the  potassium  ion.  J.  C.  P. 

Production  of  lodated  Potassium  and  Ammonium  Camall- 
ites.  By  August  de  Schulten  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.y  1900,  [iii],  23» 
158—169.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  512). — Substituted  carnallitea 
of  the  formulsB  £I,Mgl2  +  6H20  and  NHJ,Mgl2  +  6H2O  are  obtained 
when  solutions  of  the  mixed  salts  are  left  to  evaporate  over  sulphurio 
acid  in  a  vacuum.  The  crystals  form  flattened  prisms,  are  very 
hygroscopic,  and  have  respectively  the  sp.  grs.  2*547  and  2*346  at  15^' 

N.  L. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  MetcJlic  Silver  in  the  Light  cuid  in 
the  Dark.  By  V.  von  Cobpier  {MwiaUh.,  1900,  21,  184—199).— 
The  action  of  chlorine  on  pure  silver  has  been  tried  under  varying 
degrees  of  illumination,  and  it  is  found  that  (i)  dry  chlorine  has  no 
action,  either  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark ;  (ii)  moist  chlorine  has  a  weak 
action,  which,  within  certain  limits,  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light ;  (iii)  illumination  of  the  chlorinated  silver  in  a  stream  of  an 
indifferent  gas  causes  a  decrease  in  weight  of  the  silver,  probably  due 
to  a  decomposition  of  the  silver  chloride ;  (iv)  an  intense  illumination 
of  the  chlorine  before  contact  with  the  silver  causes  an  increased 
absorption ;  (v)  electric  sparking  o(  thQ  chlQri9e  b&9  thQ  sawQ  effect. 
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Copper,  treated  under  similar  conditions  to  silver,  gives  different 
results.  E.  H.  P. 

Beduoing  Action  of  Oalcium  Carbide.  By  H.  Chb.  Oeelmutden 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1026— 1029).— Boric  oxide  reacts  with 
calcium  carbide,  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace,  to  form 
calcium  boride,  CaB^.  Under  the  same  conditions,  the  sulphides  of 
iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  magnesium  are  also  reduced,  the  metals 
being  completely  volatilised,  except  in  the  case  of  iron.  Aluminium 
sulphide  is  not  reduced  by  calcium  carbide.  N.  L. 

Hydrated  Barium  Peroxides.  By  Robert  be  Forcrand  {Compt. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  778—780;  834— 837).— The  results  given  in  the 
first  of  these  papers  are  incorrect,  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  hydrated 
barium  hydroxide  having  been  taken  as  +  14*1  Cal.  instead  of  -  14*1 
OaL  I  the  correct  figures  are  given  in  the  second  paper.  Experiments 
with  various  proportions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  barium  oxide  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  BaO  diss.  +  BLO^  diss.  »  BaO,  ppt.  +  H^O  develops 
+  25*497  Cal.,  whilst  the  dissolution  of  the  peroxide  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  develops  +2*723  Cal.  These  results  differ  somewhat 
from  the  earlier  results  of  Berthelot. 

The  barium  peroxide  obtained  in  this  manner  is  never  quite  free 
from  monoxide,  but,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  proportion  of 
peroxide  is  highest  when  the  barium  monoxide,  and  not  the  hydrogen 
peroxide,  is  in  excess. 

The  conversion  of  the  peroxide  into  the  trioxide,  and  of  the  latter 
into  the  tetroxide,  by  the  action  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, seems  to  be  accompanied  by  no  appreciable  thermal  disturbuioe. 
The  conversion  is,  as  a  rule,  incomplete,  and  the  composition  of  the 
product  varies  with  the  conditions.  C.  H.  B. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Hydrated  and  Anhydrous  Strontium 
Dioxide.  By  Bobert  de  Forcrand  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  ISO, 
1017 — 1019). — ^The  heat  of  formation  of  the  precipitated,  hydrated 
dioxide,  SrO^  +  9H2O,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  monoxide 
and  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  26*576  Cal.,  which  is  about  1  Cal.  higher 
than  the  corresponding  figure  for  barium  dioxide  (preceding  abstract); 
its  heat  of  dissolution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  1*744  Cal.  The  heat 
of  dissolution  of  the  anhydrous  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  22*225 
Cal.,  whence  it  is  calculated  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  dioxide 
from  the  solid  monoxide  and  gaseous  oxygen  is  10*875  Cal.,  whilst  its 
heat  of  hydration  is  20*481  Cal.  (liquid  water)  and  7*611  Cal  (solid 
water).  Comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  heat  of  formation 
(12*10  Cal.)  and  hydration  (18*20  Cal.)  of  barium  dioxide  explains 
why  anhydrous  strontium  dioxide  is  less  stable  and  less  easy  to  obtain 
free  from  monoxide  than  the  barium  compound,  whereas,  with  the 
hydrated  dioxides,  the  relative  stability  is  reversed.  N.  L. 

ReaotionB  of  Magnesium,  Zinc,  and  Iron  with  Solution  of 
Cuprio  Sulphate.  By  Robert  M.  Caven  {J,  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900, 
10,  18—22.  Compare  Proc.,  1897,  13,  221 ;  1898,  14,  57).— The 
action  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  iron  on  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  is 
not  one  of  simple  displacement  of  copper  by  the  other  metal  only,  but 
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is  attended  with  several  complicated  reactionsi  such  as  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  formation  of  cuprous  oxide,  basic  cuprio  sulphate,  cuprous 
sulphate,  and  even  free  sulphuric  acid ;  also  of  oxidesi  or  basic  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  zinc,  or  iron. 

The  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  solutions  of  copper  sul- 
phate of  varying  strength  and  at  different  temperatures,  and  the 
results  are  tabulated.  L.  db  K. 

Inflnenoe  of  Ammonia  on  Magnesimn  Salts.  By  W.  Schiebbb 
(Chem.  Centr,y  1900,  i,  652 ;  from  Owtfftr.  Ch»m,  Zeit,,  3,  83—84).— 
The  addition  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt  containing 
as  much  as  4  mols.  of  ammonium  salt  to  1  mol.  of  magnesium 
salt  will  often  cause  the  solution  to  become  turbid,  and  on  boiling  a 
precipitate  is  always  formed.  The  prevention  of  the  precipitation  of 
magnesium  hydroxide  by  means  of  ammonium  salts  is  not  only  depend- 
ent on  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ammonium  and  magnesium  salts 
present,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  added,  and  possibly 
also  on  the  concentration,  hence,  in  separating  alumina  from  mag- 
nesia, a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  is  required,  but 
the  ammonia  added  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.         E.  W.  W. 

Mectrolytic  Depoedtion  of  Brass.  By  J.  Livingston  E.  Morgan 
(/.  Afner.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,22,  93— 99).— The  theory  of  this  operation 
is  discussed.  For  the  deposition  of  brass,  it  is  necessary  (1)  that  the 
solution  contain  zinc  and  copper  ions  in  such  a  proportion  that 
F/p  :  FJpi : :  30  :  70,  where  P  and  Pj  are  the  electrolytic  solution 
pressures  of  zinc  and  copper,  p  and  p^  the  osmotic  pressures  of  their 
ions  in  the  solution ;  (2)  that  the  solution  contain  complex  ions  of 
zinc  and  copper.  From  solutions  of  their  simple  salts,  the  metals 
would  not  be  deposited  in  the  requisite  proportion ;  this  would  change 
the  composition  of  the  liquid,  and  the  zinc  and  copper  of  the  anode 
would  no  longer  dissolve  in  the  required  ratio.  Further,  (3)  the 
maximum  concentration  of  copper  ions  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  order  that  copper  may.  be  easily  dissolved  from  the  anode. 

The  above  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  a  solution  of  the  mixed  zinc 
and  copper  salts  in  potassium  cyanide.  From  such  a  solution,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  complex  ions  Zn(CN)^  and  Ou(ON)4,  zinc  and 
copper  may  be  deposited  in  varying  proportions  according  to  the 
current  density.  J.  C.  P. 

25inc  Selenide  and  its  Dimorphism.  By  Henri  Fonzbs- 
Diaoon  {Compi.  rend.,  1900,  180,  832— 834).— Zinc  selenide  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  vapour  on  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  selenide  crystallises  in  long,  rhombohedral  needles 
carrying,  laterally,  hemimorphic  hexagonal  prisms,  or  in  rhombohedra 
with  striated  faces,  which  act  strongly  on  polarised  light.  The 
selenide  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  the  selenate  also 
crystallises  in  long  needles  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system, 
whereasy  when  prepared  in  the  electric  furnace,  the  crystals  are 
optically  inactive,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  cubic  system,  like  the 
crystals  obtained  by  liargottet  by  heating  the  amorphous  selenide 
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in  hydrogen.     The  dimorphism  of  zinc  selenide  is   therefore  estab- 
lished, and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  sulphide. 

Hexagonal  cadmium  selenide  has  been  prepared  in  a  similar  way. 

C.  H.  B. 

Production  of  Oadmium  Vanadinites.  By  August  de  Schulten 
{BtUL  Soe,  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  Ud—IQO).— Cadmium  ehlarovanad- 
inite,  30d3(y04)2,CdOl2»  is  obtained  by  heating  to  fusion  a  mixture 
of  cadmium  chloride,  cadmium  carbonate,  and  vanadium  pentoxide, 
in  the  form  of  long,  hexagonal  prisms  having  a  sp.  gr.  6*264  at 
16^  The  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  melt  and 
decompose  when  heated  to  redness.  Cadmium  bromovanadiniUy 
3Cd3(Y04)2<CdBr2,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  cadmium 
bromide,  closely  resembles  the  chlorovanadinite ;  it  has  a  sp.  gr. 
6*456  at  15°.  The  corresponding  iodine  compound  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  pure  state.  N.  L. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Mercury  Selenide  and  the  In 
verse  Action.  By  H.  P^labon  {BuU,  Soc.  Chim,,  1900,  [iii],  23, 
211 — 216). — Mercury  selenide  is  attacked  by  hydrogen  at  tempera- 
tures above  400^  with  the  production  of  hydrogen  selenide  and 
mercury,  the  reaction  being  limited  by  the  inverse  action  of  hydrogen 
selenide  on  mercury.  The  proportion  of  hydrogen  selenide  found  in 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  reaction  increases  with  the  temperature 
and  with  a  diminution  of  the  initial  pressure.  Thus,  at  640°  with  an 
initial  pressure  of  760  mm.  equilibrium  is  attained  when  15  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  selenide  is  present,  whilst  at  440°  only  0*52  per  cent,  is 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  with  initial  pressures  of  about  380  mm. 
and  190  mm.  at  540°,  the  percentages  of  hydrogen  selenide  formed 
become  19  and  27  respectively.  These  results  are  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  thermodynamical  reasoning.  N.  L. 

Formation  of  Mercuriammoniom  Iodide  by  the  Begulated 
Action  of  Concentrated  Ammonia  on  Mercuridiammonium 
Iodide.  By  Maurice  FitANgois  {Compi,  rend,,  1900, 130, 1022—1024). 
When  a  solution  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*923  is  added  in  large  quantity 
to  mercuridiammonium  iodide,  dimercuriammonium  iodide  is  formed 
(this  vol.,  ii,  208,  280),  but  if  the  ammonia  is  added  slowly  and  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  mercuriammonium  iodide,  KH^Hgl,  is  ob- 
tained. The  reaction  is  limited  and  reversible,  since  the  new  com- 
pound is  reconverted  into  mercuridiammonium  iodide  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  ammonium  iodide.  Mercuriammonium  iodide  is  a 
white,  crystalline  substance,  which  does  not  redden  on  exposure  to  air 
and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  N.  L. 

Separation  of  Bare  Earths.  By  G.  Ubbain  {Ann,  Chim.  Phya., 
1900,  [vii],  19,  184— 274).~A  detailed  account  of  the  fractionation 
of  the  rare  earths  from  saschynite  and  monazite  by  methods  which 
have  been  previously  indicated  (compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  318;  1898, 
ii,  518 ;  1899,  ii,  28,  424,  789).  G.  T.  M, 

Separation  of  the  Bare  Earths.  By  R.  Chavastblon  {CompL 
rend.y  1900,  130,  781— 782).— On  adding  a  neutral  solution  of  the 
salts  of  oerium>  lanthanum,  didyminm,  and  thorium  to  a  saturated 
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solution  of  sodiam  sulphite,  the  last  named  element  remains  in  solution 
whilst  the  others  are  precipitated  as  sulphites ;  the  separation  is 
praotioaUy  oompletOi  the  thorium  solution  containing  only  traces  of 
the  other  elements.  The  mixed  sulphites  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  trace  of  thorium  carried  down  with  these  salts  is  precipi- 
tated by  treating  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  with  hydrogen  peroxide ; 
the  oxides  of  the  other  metals,  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by 
ammonia,  aro  suspended  in  a  solution  of  an  alkali  hydrogen  car- 
bonate saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  when  the  cerium  oxide 
dissolves  forming  a  brown  solution,  the  operation  being  repeated 
with  fresh  quantities  of  the  hydrogen  carbonate  until  the  residue 
no  longer  develops  a  brown  coloration  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The 
residue  now  consists  of  the  double  sodium  carbonates  of  lanthanum 
and  didymium ;  the  cerium  separates  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellow 
precipitate  on  aidding  an  alkali  hydroxide  to  the  brown  solution  or  as 
an  orange-brown  precipitate  on  adding  hydrogen  peroxida  The 
latter  precipitate  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  when  hydrochloric  add  is  employed  chlorine  is  also  evolved ;  the 
solutions  obtained  in  the  cold  are  yellow  and  are  rendered  colourless 
on  warming ;  these  reactions  indicate  that  the  compound  is  a  eerie 
carbonate. 

As  an  alternative  method  of  separation,  the  oxides  of  the  four 
elements,  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  and  hydrogen  peroxide  to 
solutions  of  their  chlorides,  are  treated  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
hydrogen  carbonate,  the  peroxides  of  cerium  and  thorium  dissolve 
forming  a  brown  solution  and  the  separation  of  these  metals  may 
be  effected  by  either  of  the  foUowiog  processes :  (1)  reduction  of 
the  peroxides  and  formation  of  the  sulphites  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  the  precipitation  of  thorium  by  hydrogen  peroxide 
from  a  hydrochloric  add  solution  of  these  salts;  (2)  reduction  of  the 
brown  solution  of  eerie  and  thoric  carbonates  with  sulphurous  acid 
in  the  presence  of  sufficient  sodium  carbonate  to  keep  the  whole 
of  the  thorium  dissolved  as  the  double  sodium  sulphite.  In  the 
latter  process,  the  solution  must  be  constantly  agitated  during  the 
addition  of  the  sulphurous  add  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
add  sulphite^  otherwise  some  of  the  cerium  will  be  dissolved  whilst 
traces  of  thorium  will  be  precipitated.  G.  T.  M. 

New  Method  of  Fractionating  some  Rare  Earths.  By 
EuGimB  Dbmabqat  {C<mpi.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1019— 1022).— The 
method  consists  in  the  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  double  nitrates 
of  magnedum  and  the  rare  earths  from  nitric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1*3. 
These  salts  have  the  general  formula  M3(NO8)0,3Mg(NO3)2  +  24H2O, 
and  are  formed  by  lanthanum,  cerium,  and  the  other  earths  up  to 
holmium,  but  not  by  yttrium;  their  solubility  increases  with  the 
molecular  wdght.  N.  L. 

AustriunoL  By  Riohasd  F&ibbam  {MaruUsh.,  1900,  21,  U8— 155. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1886,  773). — The  orthite  investigated  by  Linnemann 
{he.  eit.)  has  been  reexamined  by  the  author,  who  agrees  with  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran  (Compt.  rend.,  1886,  102,  1436)  that  Linnemann's 
''austrium"  is  identical  with  gallium.      However,  from   a  minute 
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spectroscopic  examination  of  the  mineral,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  contains  a  new  element  yet  to  be  isolated.  This  is  provision- 
ally named  auatriumf  although  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  element 
described  originally  by  Linnemann.  R.  H;  P. 

New  Hydrate  of  Alumina.  By  Y.  Zunino  {Gazzeita,  1900,  30, 
i,  194 — 199). — When  aluminium  is  immersed  in  mercury  and  after- 
wards exposed  to  moist  air,  a  voluminous,  greyish,  spongy  mass  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  the  author  shows  that  this  sub- 
stance consists  essentially  of  a  hydraUd  alumina^  of  the  composition 
AljOg  +  5H2O,  small  quantities  of  aluminium,  iron,  and  carbon  being 
also  present.  This  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  amal- 
gamated aluminium  on  water,  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  being 
evolved  at  the  same  time.  T.  H.  P. 

Natural  and  Artificial  PoBZUolana.  By  Giovanni  Qiobgis  and 
Ugo  Alvisi  {GazsMa,  1899, 29,  i,  185—263,  and  1900, 30,  i,  96—125). 
— A  bibliographical  and  historical  paper,  treating  of  the  subject 
under  the  four  heads :  1.  Natural  volcanic  and  non-volcanic  pozzuolamu 
2.  Artificial  pozzuolana.  3.  Technical  notes  on  pozzuolana.  4.  The 
principal  theories  concerning  the  setting  of  hydniulio  cements.  The 
first  three  of  these  divisions  are  here  considered.  T.  H.  P. 

A  Grystallised  Selenide  and  an  Qxyselenide  of  Manganese. 
By  Hbnbi  Fonzss-Diacon  (Campi.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1025—1026).— 
Cubical  crystals  of  manganese  selenide,  MnSe,  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on  a  solution  of  manganese  acetate  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  x^uoing  manganese 
selenate  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  or  by  fusing  the  pre- 
cipitated selenide  at  a  high  temperature.  Prismatic  crystals  of  the 
same  oompoeition  are  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on 
manganese  chloride  at  a  red  heat.  Crystallised  manganese  selenide 
has  a  sp.  gr.  5 '59  at  15°,  is  slightly  acted  on  by  water  at  100°,  and  is 
readily  attacked  by  dilute  acids ;  treatment  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
converts  it  into  manganese  selenate. 

Manganese  selenate  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  bright  red  heat 
with  the  formation  of  a  green  ozyselenide,  analogous  to  the  ozysulphide 
which  is  formed  by  a  similar  reaction.  N.  L. 

Iron  Oarbonyla  and  their  Importance  in  the  Industrial  Ap- 
pUoation  of  Water-Qas.  By  M.  van  Brbukblbvbbn  and  A  ter 
HoBST  (Ree.  Ti'av.  Ckim.,  1900,  19,  27— 32).— Gaseous  mixtures  con- 
taining carbon  monoxide  have  a  marked  action  on  iron  even  under 
the  ordinary  pressure.  A  sample  of  producer  gas  containing  37  per 
cent,  of  the  monoxide,  after  remaining  for  1  week  in  contact  with  a 
polished  iron  surface,  yields  a  large  amount  of  a  volatile  iron  com- 
pound. When  the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  is  low,  the  action 
is  inappreciable ;  a  sample  of  coal  gas  containing  only  a  small  amount 
of  this  oxide  remained  quite  free  from  iron  carbonyl  after  a  week's 
exposure  to  iron  surfaces.  The  producer  gas  may  be  freed  from  iron 
carbonyl  by  passing  it  over  copper  heated  to  300^,  or  over  moistened 
potassium  permanganate,  G.  T.  M. 
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Constitution  and  Genesis  of  Iron  Sulphates.  By  Rudolf 
ScHARiZEB  {ZeiL  Krytt.  Min.,  1900,  32,  338— 354).— Compare  Abstr., 
1899^  ii,  30). — The  second  paper  of  this  series  deals  with  the  action 
of  solntions  of  various  strengths  of  normal  ferric  sulphate  on  ferric 
hydroxide  and  on  precipitated  basic  ferric  sulphate.  In  both  cases, 
there  are  obtained  solutions  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  Fe^S^Og,  which  is 
decomposed  when  the  solution  is  diluted  or  warmed.  L.  J.  S. 

Niokelous  Arsenide.  By  Albert  Grangkr  and  Gaston  Didibb 
(Campt,  rend,,  1900,  130,  914—915.  Compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  392  ; 
1896,  ii,  602). — A  nickdous  araenide  having  the  formula  Ni^As^  is 
produced  by  heating  the  finely  divided  metal  at  600°  in  the  vapour 
of  arsenious  chloride;  the  compound  thus  obtained  forms  reddish, 
crystalline  granules  having  a  metallic  lustre  and  resembling  the 
impure  arsenide  isolated  by  Wohler  from  smalt  residues.  Although 
the  arsenide  differs  in  composition  from  the  phosphide,  Ni^F,  obtained 
under  similar  conditions,  it  resembles  this  compound  in  its  chemical 
properties,  being  decomposed  by  heat,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  aqua 
regia,  and  readily  attacked  by  chlorine  and  fused  alkalis. 

G.  T.  M. 

Deoomposition  of  Nickel  Oarbonyl  in  Solution.  By  Victor 
Lbmhbb  and  Hbrmann  A.  Loos  (J.  Amer.  Ch&m.  Soc.,  1900,  22, 
114 — 116). — By  the  action  of  moisture  on  solutions  of  nickel  carbonyl 
in  organic  solvents,  a  green  precipitate  is  produced  similar  to  that 
furnished  by  the  pure  substance  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  air. 
Berthelot  (Abstr.,  1892,  279)  considered  this  product  to  be  nickelous 
hydroxide  free  from  carbon,  whereas,  according  to  Mond  (/.  Soe,  Cham, 
Ind^  1892,  11,  750),  it  is  a  nickel  carbonate  of  varying  composition. 
The  present  authors  show  that  it  is  a  decomposition  product  containing 
nickel  carbonyl  and  nickelous  hydroxide ;  analysis  of  a  specimen  from 
a  toluene  solution  gave  results  which  point  to  the  composition 
Ni(CO)4,2Ni(OH)j,4HjO.  E.  G. 

Nature  of  the  Change  firom  Violet  to  Green  in  Solutions  of 
Ohromium  Salts.  By  Francis  P.  Ybkablb  (J.  Atner.  Chem,  Soc., 
1900,  22,  111— 114).— A  reply  to  Whitney  (this  vol.,  ii,  211),  in  which 
the  author  accepts  his  results  as  conclusive.  E.  G. 

Double  Carbonates  of  Ohromous  Oxide ;  Saline  Oxide  of 
Chromium.  By  Georges  BaugA  (Ann.  Chim,  Phya,,  1900,  [vii],  19, 
158 — 184). — A  rUum^  of  work  already  published.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  426  ;  1898,  ii,  294,  592 ;  1899,  ii,  157).  G.  T.  M. 

New  Method  for  the  Preparation  of  Double  Sulphates  of 
Chromium.  By  0.  Pagel  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 1030—1032).— 
When,  as  in  toxicological  investigations,  the  destruction  of  organic 
matter  is  effected  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  di- 
chromate,  the  double  sulphate,  Cr2(S04)3,3E^04,  is  produced,  whilst 
if  sodium  dichromate  is  employed  the  analogous  sodium  salt  is  ob- 
tained. Both  compounds  crystallise  in  the  hexagonal  system,  the 
potassium  salt  in  green  plates,  and  the  sodium  salt  in  green  prisms. 
A  sodiam  salt  of  the  same  composition,  but  crystallising  in  pale  green, 
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slender  needles  is  obtained  by  heating  together   sodium  hydrogen 
sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  chromium  sulphate.  N.  L. 

Tungsten  Diphosphide.  By  £d.  DEFiicQZ  {Gompt.  rmd,,  1900, 
130,  915— 917).— Ttin^^n  diphoaphide,  WP,,  produced  by  heating 
tungsten  hezachloride  at  450°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  phosphide, 
forms  a  black,  crystalline  mass  insoluble  in  water  and  the  ordinary 
organic  solvents,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  5-8.  Fluorine  attacks  the  di- 
phosphide at  temperatures  above  100°,  forming  phosphorous  and 
tungsten  fluorides ;  chlorine  and  bromine  react  similarly  at  a  red 
heat ;  when  liquid  chlorine  is  employed  at  60°,  a  chiorophosphide  is 
produced.  Sulphur  and  nitrogen  both  displace  the  phosphorus  from 
this  compound  at  high  temperatures,  forming  the  disulphide  and 
nitride  respectively ;  the  disulphide  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  phosphide  at  500°  The  diphosphide  readily 
burns  in  air  or  oxygen,  forming  tungstic  and  phosphoric  oxides, 
its  combustion  in  the  latter  gas  being  attended  by  a  very  dazzling 
flame.  A  complete  reduction  of  the  phosphide  is  effected  by  heating 
it  with  copper  or  zinc,  tungsten  being  liberated,  and  the  correspond- 
ing metallic  phosphide  produced ;  the  reduction  by  hydrogen  com- 
mences at  525°,  but  is  incomplete  even  at  900°. 

Lead  at  900°  only  partially  reduces  the  diphosphide,  and  copper 
phosphide  at  1400°  produces  another  tungsten  phosphide ;  when  heated 
with  iron,  the  diphosphide  is  converted  into  a  double  ircn  ttmgsten 
phosphide ;  with  aluminium,  the  reaction  is  even  more  complicated, 
and  the  product  contains  a  large  amount  of  silicon  derived  from  the 
crucible.  Hydrofluoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  do  not  act  on  the  di- 
phosphide, but  a  mixture  of  the  former  with  nitric  acid  dissolves  this 
compound  even  in  the  cold,  whilst  aqua  regia  decomposes  it  on  warm- 
ing; sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  when  heated,  are  reduced  by  the 
phosphide,  sulphurous  acid  and  blue  tungsten  oxide  being  formed  in 
the  first  case,  and  nitrous  and  tungstic  acids  in  the  second.  The 
diphosphide  is  dissolved  by  fused  caustic  alkalis  and  potassium  hydro- 
gen sulphate,  and  is  even  ^more  readily  attacked  by  heated  mixtures 
of  alkali  nitrates  and  carbonates.  G.  T.  M. 

Paratungstatea  By  L.  A.  Hallopeau  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya,,  1900, 
[vii],  19,  92 — 144). — A  riswn^  of  work  already  published  (compare 
Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  503 ;  1896,  ii,  607 ;  1897,  ii,  178,  498 ;  1898,  u,  540  : 
1899,  ii,  32,  158,  159,  555).  G.  T.  M. 

Actinium :  A  New  Badio-active  Element.  By  A.  Dbbiebne 
{Compt  rend.,  1900,  130,  906— 908). —The  new  radio-active  element, 
aetiniumf  belonging  to  the  iron  group  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  20),  may 
be  obtained  in  a  more  concentrated  form  by  submitting  the  substances 
containing  it  to  the  following  operations  :  (1)  Addition  of  excess  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  to  solutions  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  (2)  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  potassium  fluoride  on  the 
freshly  precipitated  hydroxides  suspended  in  water ;  (3)  oxidation  of 
neutral  solutions  of  the  nitrates  by  hydrogen  peroxide ;  (4)  precipita- 
tion of  insoluble  sulphates.  In  every  case,  the  precipitate  or  residue 
is  strongly  radio-actiVe,  and  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  actinium  ; 
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the  second  process  serves  to  separate  this  substance  from  titanium. 
The  element  itself  has  not  been  isolated  from  these  mixtures,  and  in 
all  probability  the  above  reactions  are  not  peculiar  to  actinium,  the 
radio-active  substance  being  precipitated  along  with  other  insoluble 
compounds,  just  as  ferric  oxide  is  carried  down  by  barium  sulphate. 
By  a  methodical  application  of  these  processes,  however,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  new  element  may  be  extracted  from  pitchblende. 

Chemical  and  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  most  active  fractions 
indicates  that  the  predominant  element  is  thorium.  Unlike  radium 
or  polonium,  the  new  element  is  not  affected  by  the  predpitants  for 
barium  or  bismuth. 

The  rays  emitted  by  actinium  produce  the  same  effects  as  those 
from  radium  and  polonium ;  a  portion  of  the  rays  is  deflected  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field,  the  deviation  being  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of 
the  radium  and  cathode  rays;  actinium  induces  permanent  radio- 
activity on  substances  placed  in  its  vicinity ;  its  inductive  action  i?, 
however,  very  feeble. 

.  Actinium  seems  to  resemble  thorium  in  its  chemical  properties,  and 
the  slight  radio-activity  exhibited  by  compounds  of  the  latter  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  former  substance.     G.  T.  M. 

Thorium  Salts.  By  Abthur  Rosenheim  and  Johannes  Sghillinq 
{Ber.,  1900,  33,  977—980).— When  thorium  hydroxide  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  dissolved  in  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  and  evaporated  under 
diminished  pressure,  the  hydraxyMaridSf  T)iO\{OK\  +  ^lS.jd^  crys- 
tallises in  slender,  white,  hygroscopic  needles.  The  mother  liquor 
from  these  yields  the  normal  chloride,  ThCl^  +  9H2O,  which  forms  well 
developed  crystals  and  slowly  deliquesces.  A  hyd/roxycfdarids  of  the 
formula  OH'ThClg  +  llH^O  is  obtained  when  the  solution  of  the 
hydroxide  in  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  is  evaporated  almost  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  treated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  compound  of  thorium  chloride 
with  hydrogen  chloride,  H^ThCl^,  in  the  free  state,  but  a  stable  pyridine 
salt  of  this  acid  has  been  prepared,  (OgHgN)2,H2ThCl0,  which  forms  a 
compact,  crystalline  crust. 

llkonum  hydroxyhromide,  ThBr2(OH)2-)-  IIH^O,  forms  small,  quad- 
ratic crystals,  whilst  the  bromide,  ThBr^  f  7H2O,  crystallises  in  well- 
developed  needles.  Pyridine  thoribromide,  {C^^^l^)29H^ThBr^  closely 
resembles  the  corresponding  chloride,  but  soon  decomposes  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen  bromide. 

Chlorides  of  thorium  containing  SH^O  and  7H2O,  and  bromides 
containing  SH^O  and  lOH^O  have  been  described  previously.     A.  H. 

A  Badio-active  SubBtcuioe  Emitted  from  Thorium  Com- 
pounds. By  E.  RuTHEBFORD  (Phil.  Mag.,  1900,  [v],  49,  1— -U).— 
Schmidt  has  shown  that  thorium  emits  radiations  analogous  to  those 
emitted  by  uranium  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  550).  The  author  finds  that 
when  the  radiations  proceed  from  thin  layers  of  thorium  oxide,  they 
may  be  almost  completely  cut  off  by  a  few  sheets  of  paper ;  but  if 
thick  layers  of  thorium  oxide  are  employed,  the  radiations  are  but 
slightly  affected,  even  by  many  layers  of  paper,  and  further,  that  the 
inconstancy  of  the  intensity  of  the  radiations  is  due  to  air  currents. 
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The  author  considers  that  the  radio-activity  is  due  to  two  causes, 
(1)  radiations,  and  (2)  an  emanation  which  passes  away  from  the 
oxide,  and  is  capable  of  passing  through  paper  or  metals  in  thin  sheets, 
but  is  stopped  by  mica.  Thi&  emanation  may  be  carried  away  by  air 
currents,  and  the  intensity  of  the  radio-activity  slowfy  falls,  being 
reduced  to  about  one-half  its  value  in  one  minute  ;  it  passes  through 
cotton-wool  without  loss  of  its  activity,  and  may  be  bubbled  through 
hot  or  cold  water  or  sulphuric  acid;  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  ions. 
It  can  affect  photographic  plates,  causes  ionisation  of  gases,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  gas.  The 
nature  of  the  emanation  is  doubtful,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  consist 
of  fine  dust  particles,  whilst  if  a  vapour  it  is  insufficient  to  cause  any 
change  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Pliicker  vacuum  tube.  L.  M.  J. 

Badio-aotivity  produoed  in  Substanoes  by  the  Aotion  of 
Thorium  Oompounds.  By  E.  Kutherfobd  (Fhil.  Mag.y  1900,  [v], 
49,  161 — 192). — ^Thorium  compounds,  especially  the  ozide,  not  only 
possess  the  property  of  emitting  radiations,  but  also  produce  radio- 
activity in  substances  placed  near  them,  and  in  an  electric  field  the  radio- 
activity is  chiefly  produced,  and  may  be  concentrated,  upon  negatively 
electrified  bodies.  This  radio-activity  is  most  probably  due,  not  to  the 
radiations  from  thorium,  but  to  the  'emanation '  (preceding abstract), 
as  both  emanation  and  the  power  of  producing  radio-activity  are 
removed  by  air  curreots  and  destroyed  by  high  temperatures,  whilst 
further,  the  intensity  of  the  excited  radio-activity  is  found  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  current  due  to  the  emanation.  The  radio-activity  is 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  upon  which  it  is  produced, 
metals,  wood,  and  paper  being  equally  affected,  and  appears  to  be  a 
surface  effect ;  its  intensity  falls  very  slowly,  being  reduced  to  about 
one-half  in  1 1  hours  after  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  thorium. 
It  decreases  with  the  pressure  at  low  pressures,  but  is  practically  con- 
stant above  about  1 6  mm.,  and  varies  little  with  the  nature  of  the 
gas.  No  dust  could  be  observed  to  be  deposited  on  excited  wires  when 
microscopically  examined,  neither  was  any  increase  of  weight  found  ; 
the  activity  is  not  destroyed  by  heating,  but  may  be  removed  by  long 
scouring  with  emery  doth.  It  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  only  slowly  removed  by  hot  or  cold  nitric 
acid  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  still  remained  after  the  electric 
deposition  of  a  film  of  copper  on  the  wire.  Further,  when  destroyed 
by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  from  the  acid  after 
evaporation  is  strongly  radio-active.  The  question  as  to  whether  this 
activity  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  positive  ions  or  to  that  of  radio- 
active particles  of  the  emanation  is  shortly  discussed,  although  neither 
view  is  completely  satisfactory  (see  also  Curie,  this  vol.,  ii,  126). 

L.  M.  J.    - 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Antimony  Sulphide.  By  H.  Pj^labon 
{Cimpt.  rend.y  1900,  130,  911~9U).— -The  paper  deals  with  the  study 
of  the  balanced  reaction  Sb^g  +  SH^— 3H28  +  2Sb  at  temperatures 
above  360^,  the  reagents  being  contained  in  sealed  tubes.  When  the 
temperature  is  below  the  melting  point  of  the  sulphide,  the  product 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  solids  in  contact  with  a  gaseous  mizturei 
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and  from  the  laws  of  chemical  statics  the  final  composition  of  the  gas 
should  be  independent  of  the  pressure  and  of  the  mass  of  jthe  solids,  and 
should  depend  only  on  the  temperature.  In  order  to  verify  this  conclu- 
sion, varying  quantities  of  stibnite  were  heated  with  hydrogen  for  30 
hours  at  constant  temperatures ;  the  tubes  were  then  rapidly  cooled,  the 
gas  analysed,  and  the  results  expressed  in  terms  of  the  partial  pressure  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  The  weight  of  stibnite 
and  the  initial  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  were  varied  considerably,  but 
at  440°  the  partial  pressure  was  practically  the  same  in  every  case, 
the  extreme  values  being  42*98  and  436 ;  this  result  was  not  affected 
by  the  preliminary  addition  of  varying  amounts  of  antimony,  the 
mean  of  four  experiments  being  43*29.  When  the  temperature  is 
above  the  melting  point  of  antimony 'sulphide,  this  compound  dissolves 
the  liberated  antimony,  so  that  in  this  case  the  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished between  two  homogeneous  systems.  The  final  composition  of 
the  gas  should  now  depend  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of 
antimony  in  antimony  sulphide,  and  therefore  on  the  amount  of  stib- 
nite originally  present.  The  experimental  results  entirely  justify  this 
conclusion ;  at  610%  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  increases  as  the 
weight  of  stibnite  employed  diminishes. 

If  an  excess  of  antimony  is  present,  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  its 
sulphide  is  always  saturated,  and  in  this  particular  case,  providing  that 
all  the  sulphide  is  not  decomposed,  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
produced  should  depend  solely  on  the  temperature ;  in  accordance  with 
this  generalisation,  it  is  found  that  the  factor  determined  increases 
with  the  temperature,  being  48*6  at  510"^  and  56*92  at  625"".  When 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  left  in  contact  with  antimony  in  sealed  tubes  at 
constant  temperatures,  a  certain  amount  of  the  gas  is  ^decomposed, 
and  if  the  temperature  is  below  the  melting  point  of  the  metal,  the 
limiting  value  of  the  partial  pressure  is  identical  with  the  factor 
obtained  by  treating  stibnite  with  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature. 
If,  however,  the  antimony  has  melted,  the  value  obtained  for  the 
partial  pressure  is  lower  than  that  observed  in  the  inverse  reaction  ; 
the  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  in  the 
fused  metal. 

When  the  four  substances  are  all  present  in  the  system  studied,  the 
value  of  the  factor  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  supposing 
that,  as  at  15%  the  direct  reaction  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of 
heat^  the  experimental  results  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
law  relating  to  the  variations  of  chemical  equilibrium  produced  by 
changes  of  temperature.  G.  T.  M. 

Orystallised  Bismuth  Salts.  By  August  db  Schulten  {Bidl,  Soe. 
Ckim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  156 — 158). — Three  grams  of  bismuth  oxide  are 
dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  105,  and  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  2*5  litres  of  boiling  water,  filtered,  and  left  to  cool, 
when  bismuth  oxychloride,  BiOCl,  separates  in  colourless,  quadratic 
crystals  of  sp.  gr.  7*717  at  15°;  the  crystals  are  negative  and  uni- 
axial. Bismuth  oxybromide  and  oxyiodide  are  prepared  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  and  resemble  the  oxychloride  in  their  crystallographic 
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and  optical  properties.  The  ozybromide  is  colourless  and  has  a  sp.  gr. 
8*082  at  15°,  whilst  the  ozy iodide  is  of  a  coppery  tint  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  7-922.  N.  L. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Goals,  Bitumen,  &c.,  from  the  Silurian  of  Bohemia.  By  O. 
Fbjedrioh  Eiohlbiteb  (Chem.  C&ntr,,  1900,  i,  624—625 ;  from  Verh. 
kk.  geol.  lUiehsanst.  Wien,  1899,  348—362). — Several  analyses  are 
given  of  coals  and  bituminous  substances  from  fossiliferous  strata. 

L.  J.  S. 

Oerussite  firom  the  Altai.  By  Pavel  Y.  von  Jebbm^eff  {Zeii. 
Kryat.  Min.,  1900,  32,  429  ;  from  Ferh.  k,  rusa.  min.  Gea.,  1899,  36, 
Protok.,  12 — 15). — Twin  crystals  of  cerussite  from  the  Sirjanowsk 
mine  gave,  on  analysis  by  J.  A«  Antipoff . 


PbO. 

CO,. 

SO, 

ZnO. 

CdO. 

Fe,0,. 

A1,0, 

H,0. 

InaoL    Total. 

77-63 

U-12 

2-07 

0-51 

0-15 

6-63 

1-42 

1-24 

1-38     99-15 

This  corresponds  with  87*60  per  cent.  PbCK)s;  ^^^  ^^^  andalumiDium 
belong  to  the  gangue.     A  crystallographic  description  is  given. 

L.  J.  S. 

Pseudomorphs  after  Olivine  from  the  Urals.  By  Pavel  V. 
VON  Jeremj^eff  {Zeii.  Kryat.  Min.,  1900,  32,  430 ;  from  Verh.  k,  ruaa. 
min,  Gea.,  1899,  38,  Protok.,  24 — 27). — Various  pseudomorphs  after 
olivine  from  different  localities  in  the  Schischimsk  and  Nasjamsk 
mountains,  Urals,  are  described.  The  following  analysis  by  Nikol^eff 
of  the  least  altered  crystals  show  them  to  be  monticellite. 


Loss  on 

SiO, 

Al^,. 

FeO. 

OaO. 

MgO. 

Mn. 

ignition. 

Total. 

$6-44 

0-62 

2-80 

3211 

26-36 

trace. 

1-68 

99-00 

The  various  stages  in  the  process  of  alteration  are  suggested  to  be : 
the  alteration  of  the  olivine  to  serpentine,  then,  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  containing  an  alumino-silicate,  to  epidote,  and  finally  the  par- 
tial alteration  of  the  epidote  to  steatite  and  clay.  L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Plagioclaee.  By  W.  Tabassenko  (Zait.  Kryat. 
Min.f  1900,  32,  423 ;  from  Tagehuch  X  Vera.  ruaa.  Naturf.  Aertee  in 
Kiew.,  1898,  No.  10,  379— 380).— Labradorite  from  Selistsche,  Gov. 
Wolinsk,  was  powdered  and  separated  by  a  heavy  liquid  into  six 
portions  of  sp.  gr.  (1)  lighter  than  2*647  (0*5  gram) ;  (2)  2*647—2-669 
(1*1  grams);  (3)  2-669- 2*675  (9  grams);  (4)  2*675— 2680  (11  grams); 
(5)  2*680—2-710  (2*9  grams);   (6)  heavier  than  2*710  (0*07  gram). 
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The  four  portions  (2) — (5)  gave  on  analysis  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum results  under  I  and  II  respectively. 


L08S 

Loss  on 

SiO^ 

A1,0^   Fe,OfcTiO» 

CaO. 

Na,0. 

K,0. 

at  120°. 

jgoitioD. 

I. 

66-33 

28-44       0-42 

10-32 

5-37 

1-26 

Oil 

0-36 

II. 

65-09 

2802       0-30 

1001 

6-04 

0-98 

0-04 

0-33 

This  is  considered  to  prove  that  the  plagioclases  are  not  isomorphous 
mixtures,  bat  compounds  of  the  albibe  and  anorthite  molecules  in 
definite  proportions.  L.  J.  S. 

Two  New  American  Meteorites.  By  H.  L.  Pbbston  {Amer.  J, 
Sci.,  1900,  [iv],  9,  283— 286).— Zwm  Lopez,  yeto  i/eotco.— This  iron, 
which  weighs  6903  grams,  was  found  in  1896  near  Luis  Lopez, 
Socorro  Co.  It  contains  numerous  nodules  of  troilite  surrounded  by 
zones  of  schreibersite  or  of  a  graphitic  substance.  The  etched  surface 
shows  typical  octahedral  Widmanstatten  figures.  The  structure  and 
chemical  composition  (anal.  I  by  Mariner  and  HoskiDs)  of  this  iron 
distinguish  it  from  the  five  other  irons  (Costilla,  Glorieta,  El  Capitan, 
Sacramento  Mts.,  and  Oscuro)  recently  found  in  this  portion  of  New 
Mexico. 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Si. 

P. 

S. 

C. 

Totel.    Sp.  gr, 

I.   91-312 

8-170 

0160 

trace 

0-338 

0  013 

0  012 

100000      7-7 

I.   94-734 

4-620 

0-180 

— 

0-442 

0-016 

0-009 

100000      7-5 

CenUral  Missouri. — All  that  is  known  of  the  liistory  of  this  iron  is 
that  it  was  found  in  the  fifties  in  Central  Missouri.  About  half  the 
mass  weighs  12360  grams.  It  is  penetrated  by  numerous  fissures 
filled  with  a  graphite-like  substance,  and  in  part  by  schreibersite.  The 
etched  surface  is  minutely  pitted.  Analysis  by  Mariner  and  Hoskius 
gave  the  results  under  II.  L.  J.  S. 

Water  firom  Jouhe,  near  Dole  (Jura).  By  Paul  Boubcet  (Bull. 
Sae,  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  144—146;  J.  Pharm.,  1900,  [vi],  11, 
223 — 224). — ^This  water  is  only  very  slightly  mineralised,  the  principal 
constituents  being  sodium  and  magnesium  chlorides  and  calcium  sul- 
phate and  hydrogen  carbonate,  whilst,  contrary  to  the  local  opinion,  it 
contains  only  a  trace  of  dissolved  hydrogen  sulphide ;  the  reputation 
for  therapeutic  power  that  it  holds  does  not  thus  appear  to  be  justified. 

W.  A.  D. 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


Relative  Digeetibility  of  Certain  Fats  in  the  Human 
Intestine.  IV.  Lard  Substitute  ('' Kunstspelssefett  ")•  By 
H.  LuHRiG  {Zeit.  Nahr,  Qenussm.,  1900,  3,  73— 87).— Comparative 
experiments  with  genuine  lard,  and  with  two  mixtures  of  fats  sent  into 
commerce  as  cheap  lard-substitutes,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  two 
parts  of  tallow  and  three  parts  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  the  second  of 
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equal  parts  of  the  first  and  lard,  show  that  the  coefficient  of  digesti- 
bility of  the  three  preparations  is  identical.  As  in  former  work  on 
the  digestibility  of  margarine  (this  vol.,  ii,  224)  lecithin  and  unsaponi- 
fiable  substances  were  allowed  for.  The  analytical  constants  of  th^ 
fats  extracted  from  the  f»ces  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  fats  con- 
sumed, and  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  fats  were 
'  secretions  from  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  or  consisted  of  unabsorbed 
residues  of  the  alimentary  fate.  M.  J.  S. 

The  Proteid-sparing  Aotion  of  Alcohol.  By  Bubolf  Eossxank 
(PflUger'a  Arohw,  1900,  79,  461 — 483.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  92).— 
Polemical.  The  author  maintains  his  original  contention  and  directs 
his  criticisms  against  Offer  (Wiener  klin,  Woch.,  12,  No.  41),  who  has 
disagreed  with  him.  W.  D.  H. 

Parach3rino8in.  By  Ivab  Bang  (PflUger^a  Arehiv,  1900,  79, 
425 — 441). — Rennet  ferment  is  destroyed  by  long  digestion  with 
pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  Some  differences  in  the  details  of  the  time 
relations  of  this  destruction  suggested  that  in  different  rennet  prepara- 
tions there  were  differences  in  the  ferment  itself.  Further  investiga- 
tion was  considered  to  prove  that  there  are  at  least  two  rennet 
ferments ;  one,  the  ordinary  rennet  of  the  calf's  stomach,  termed  here 
chf/mo9in,  and  the  other,  found  hitherto  in  preparations  from  the 
stomach  of  pigs  and  men,  termed  pamchytnosin.  The  differences 
between  the  two  ferments  are  (1)  on  dilution  with  water  the  propor- 
tional loss  ot  ferment  activity  gives  a  different  curve  in  the  two  cases  j 
(2)  the  hastening  action  of  calcium  chloride  on  their  activity  is  quanti- 
tatively different ;  (3)  chymosin  is  destroyed  at  70°,  parachymosin  at 
75° ;  (4)  chymosin  is  more  resistant  to  alkali  than  parachymosin. 

W.  D.  H. 

Animcd  Juices  and  Tissues  ftom  the  Physico-chemiccJ 
Standpoint.  II.  Influence  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles  on  the 
Electrical  Conductivity  of  Blood.  Effect  of  Suspended 
Particles  generally  on  Conductivity.  By  Max  Okk&Blom 
{Pfliiger's  Archiv,  1900,  79,  510—533.  Compare  Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  290). 
— The  electrical  conductivity  of  a  solution  is  mechanically  diminished 
by  suspended  non-conducting  particles,  the  extent  of  the  diminution 
depending  on  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  the  particles,  but  being 
independent  of  their  size  (within  certain  limits),  as  well  as  of  the 
absolute  conductivity  of  the  solution.  The  blood  may  be  regarded  as 
an  electrolyte  in  which  the  corpuscles  play  the  part  of  suspended 
non-conducting  particles.  For  a  given  concentration  of  corpuscles,  the 
ratio  between  the  conductivity  of  the  serum  and  that  of  the  blood  is 
constant,  and  independent  both  of  the  absolute  conductivity  of  the 
serum  and  of  the  size  of  the  individual  corpuscles.  J.  C.  P. 

Specific  Heat  of  Blood.  By  H.  Bordieb  {Compi.  rmd.,  1900, 
130,  799-- 800).— The  values  of  the  specific  heats  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  given  by  Landois  in  his  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  are  respec- 
tively 1*031  and  0*892,  and  the  author,  doubting  the  correctness  of 
these  values,  has  made  fresh  determinations,  employing  the  method  of 
cooling.     Blood  from  the  ox,  calf,  and  dog,  arterial  and  defibrinated, 
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as  well  as  blood  serum  and  venous  blood,  were  examined,  and  the 
means  of  the  results  are :  arterial  blood,  0*906 ;  venous  blood,  0*893. 
The  mean  specific  heat  of  the  whole  body  is  probably  between  0*7 
and  0-8. 

Bebthelot,  in  a  footnote  to  the  above  paper,  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  overlooked  a  paper  (Abstr.,  1890,  274)  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  specific  heat  varies  notably  with  physiologi- 
cal conditions,  and  in  which  he  recorded  many  determinations  of  the 
values.  L.  M.  J. 

Oxygen  in  Hmnan  Blood.  By  A.  Loewy  {Chem.  Gentr.^  1900,  i, 
49;  from  GemiT.  Physiol.,  13,  449 — 463). — From  investigations  on 
the  influence  of  lessened  oxygen  supply  on  metabolism  in  man,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  process  can  take  a  normal  course,  even  when 
the  oxygen  tension  is  extremely  low  (36,  or  even  30  mm.).  If  the 
alveolar  oxygen  tension  sinks  below  this,  '  tissue  dyspnoea '  sets  in, 
because,  owing  to  the  dissociation  of  oxyhsBmoglobin,  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen is  insufficient.  New  work  has  led  to  some  numerical  results  which 
differ  from  those  of  Hiifner  (Arch,  AnaL  Physiol,,  1890) ;  with  oxygen  ten- 
sion of  36 — 37  mm.  of  mercury,  the  oxygen  saturation  of  haemoglobin 
is  80  per  cent. ;  at  22 — 23  mm.  mercury,  it  is  6826  per  cent.  Hiifner 
worked  with  crystallised  hsemoglobin,  the  present  author  with  fresh 
blood.  Possibly  oxygen  is  more  firmly  held  in  the  former  than  in  the 
tatter  case.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Sense  of  Smell  and  the  most  important  Perftimes.  By 
Ebnst  Erdmann  (Zeit.  angew,  Ghem.,  1900,  103 — 116). — ^The  paper, 
which  is  of  a  popular  character,  contains  a  list  of  the  more  important 
substances  used  as  perfumes,  classified  as  (1)  aldehydes,  (2)  alcohols 
and  esters,  (3)  ketones,  (4)  phenols  and  phenyl  ethers,  (6)  acids  and 
acid  anhydrides,  (6)  nitrogenous  substances,  (7)  hydrocarbons. 

C.  F.  B. 

Diflferent  BfTect  of  Ions  on  AnimcJ  Tissues.  By  Jacques  Loeb 
{AiMT.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  3,  383— 396).— A  controversy  exists  as  to 
whether  in  the  heart,  and  also  in  such  animals  as  jelly  fish,  the  contrac- 
tions are  of  muscular  or  nervous  origin.  In  Gonumemus^  the  medusa 
selected  for  experiment,  it  appears  certain  that  ordinarily-^that  is,  in 
the  presence  of  the  potassium  and  calcium  salts  of  the  sea-water — the 
impulses  start  in  the  margin,  and,  therefore,  probably  in  the  nervous 
system.  Above  all,  it  is  the  chemical,  not  the  histological,  structure 
of  ganglia  which  is  important.  The  central  portions  of  the  medusa 
beat  rhythmically  in  pure  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  bromide. 
Ourarised  skeletal  muscles  do  the  same,  provided  potassium  and  calcium 
are  absent.  The  calcium,  &c.,  is  not  the  stimulus  for  rhythmical  con- 
tractions in  the  heart  and  other  tissues,  but  the  sodium,  calcium,  and 
potassium  must  exist  in  definite  proportions  in  the  tissue  itself.  Thus, 
if  the  amount  of  sodium  is  too  small,  an  increase  produced  by  placing 
the  tissue  in  a  pure  sodium  chloride  solution  will  initiate  rhythm.  If 
the  amount  of  calcium  is  too  small,  an  increase  of  it  will  start  rhythmical 
contractions.  Thus,  skeletal  muscle  may  be  made  to  beat  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  sodium,  or  by  decreasing  that  of  calcium  by  precipitation. 
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Potassiimi  annihilates  mascular  activity  rapidly,  bat  ciliary  action  and 
cell  division,  which  are  considered  generally  to  be  protoplasmic  actions 
of  the  flame  order,  continue  in  the  presence  of  enormous  quantities  of 
potassium  salts.  The  riddle  of  contractility  is  therefore  still  un- 
solved if  the  contractile  processes  are  the  same  in  all  these  cases.  The 
most  important  combination  for  the  furtherance  of  various  vital  pro- 
cesses is  a  mixture  of  5/8  N  potassium  chloride  and  a  small  amount  of 
10/8  ilT  calcium  chloride.  In  such  a  solution,  the  development  of  ova 
progresses  well.  That  sodium  salts  are  absent  suggests  that  the  main 
importance  of  the  metals  lies  in  the  influence  they  have  on  the  physical 
properties  of  protoplasm ;  thus,  magnesium  chloride  will  oftoi  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  potassium  chloride  in  the  above  mixture.  The 
arguments  in  the  paper  are  based  on  the  theory  of  ionic  dissociation 
of  salts  in  solution.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  the  Thyroid.  By  Ad.  Oswald 
(Pfliiger^s  Arehiv,  1900, 79, 450—460.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  439). 
— Polemical.     Criticism  is  directed  against  Blum's  conclusions. 

W.  D.  H. 

Blimination  of  Mercury  by  Patients  treated  with  this 
MetaL  By  Fbiedbich  Eschbaum  {Cham.  CerUr.^  1900,  i,  628 ;  from 
Deut.  med.  Woeh.,  26,  52— 55).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  368. 

[Elimination  of]  Oarbohydrates  [in  Urine].  By  G.  Rosinfeld 
(Chem.Centr.,  1900,  i,  657— 658;  from  Cenir.  tnn.iferf.,21,177— 189).— 
The  alcohols  dulcitol,  mannitol,  and  sorbitol  resemble  their  respective 
carbohydrates,  galactose,  mannose,  and  dextrose,  in  regard  to  their 
capability  of  being  eliminated  in  urine,  and  in  this  respect  follow  in 
the  order  given,  the  position  of  the  first  two,  however,  being  still 
doubtful  Mannitol  and  dulcitol  contribute  little  if  anything  to  the 
formation  of  glycogen.  Disregarding  the  possibility  that  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  converted  into  glycogen  before  being  oxidised,  then 
considerable  quantities  of  these  substances  should  occur  in  urine,  and 
in  fact  40  per  cent,  of  the  mannitol  and  60  of  the  dulcitol  ingested  were 
found  in  human  urine.  These  alcohols  thus  behave  like  dextrose  in  cases 
of  diabetes.  Pentacetylgalactose,  when  administered  in  large  doses,  is 
more  easily  oxidised  than  galactose,  and  also  passes  into  the  urine 
more  readily  without  partaking  in  the  production  of  glycogen.  In 
this  case,  the  pentacetylgalactose  may  possibly  undergo  an  abnormal 
decomposition  and  not  yield  acetic  acid  and  gaiactosa        E.  W.  W. 

Pharmacology  of  Ohloretone  [Acetonechloroform].  By  T.  B. 
Aldbich  and  E.  M.  Houghton  (Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Sae.y  Dec.,  1899; 
AfMT.  J.  Pkyiiol.,  1900,  8,  xxvi — xxvii). — ^Acetonechloroform  is  re- 
garded as  an  ideal  anasthetic  for  experimental  purposes.  Hie  bodily 
functions  are  but  little  affected,  and  even  after  hypnosis  lasting  for 
days  the  animal  recovers  completely.  Its  action  on  the  central  nervous 
system  is  like  that  of  other  anesthetics  of  the  fatty  series,  although 
it  differs  in  not  depressing  the  circulatory  system.  The  application  of 
the  drug  to  the  exposed  frog's  heart  produces  slowing,  but  more  com- 
plete contraction,  much  as  digitalis  does.  It  is  a  powerful  germicide. 
It  can  be  recovered  from  the  brain  substance,  and  although  volatile 
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it  is  not  eliminated  from  the  lungg.  The  chlorides  of  the  urine  are 
increased,  and  small  quantities  of  chloretone  appear  there  also.  As  a 
surgical  dressing  it  is  satisfactory,  wounds  healing  hj  first  intention. 
Cilia  and  spermatozoa  remain  active  for  hours  in  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution.  W.  D.  H. 

Phyedologioal  Action  of  Formcddehyde.  By  Giuseppe  Bruni 
(Ch&m.  Cmir.,  1900,  i,  51—52;  from  Ann.  Farm.  Chim.,  1899, 
324 — 345). — Formaldehyde  of  completely  neutral  reaction  can  be 
borne  better  than  the  acid  commercial  material  by  the  animal 
organism.  Administered  internally,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  form- 
aldehyde causes  vomiting.  In  a  few  days,  with  non-poisonous  doses, 
there  is  hardening  of  the  tissues.  The  acid  solution  is  much  more 
fatal  to  micro-organisms  than  the  neutral.  The  antiseptic  properties 
of  formaldehyde  are  far  greater  than  those  of  boric  acid. 

W.  D.  H. 

[Physiologioal  Action  of]  Mercury  Derivatives  of  Aromatio 
Amines.  By  Albbbioo  Bsnsdicenti  and  Obbstb  Pollbdbo  {AUi.  Real. 
Acead.  Torino,  1900,  35,  297—318). — A  series  of  experiments  has 
been  carried  out  on  the  toxicological  action  of  jt^mercuriodiphenylene- 
tetraethylmercuridiammonium  acetate,  called  shortly  diethyline. 

Diethyline  facilitates  the  precipitation  of  albumin  and  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  serum ;  it  also  hinders  the  putrefaction  of  these  sub- 
stances, its  action  in  this  respect  resembling  that  of  calomeL  Like 
calomel,  too,  diethyline  does  not  entirely  stop  the  fermentative 
processes  brought  about  by  ptyalin  and  pepsin,  which  are,  however, 
rendered  less  active ;  it  does  not  impede  the  digestive  processes  of  the 
stomach  juices,  but  prevents  putrefaction,  the  same  action  being 
exercised  also  in  the  intestines  of  the  living  animaL  The  only  lower 
animals  subjected  to  the  action  of  diethyline  were  earthworms,  which 
died  much  more  quickly  when  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  substance 
in  olive  oil  than  when  in  the  pure  oil;  when  given  with  food,  diethyline 
probably  acts  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  intestines,  as  in  the  f sBces  of 
rabbits  to  which  it  was  administered  numbers  of  small  dead  worms 
were  always  found. 

On  the  vertebrates,  diethyline  has  a  slow  cumulative  poisoning  action 
similar  to  that  of  other  mercurial  preparations ;  after  death,  the 
intestine  shows  hyperemia,  although  much  less  intense  than  in  acute 
poisoning,  the  liver  being  of  a  dark  colour  and  the  kidneys  exhibiting 
small  hiemorrhages.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  is  diminished  and  the 
pulse  slackened,  whilst  the  urine  shows  the  presence  of  mercury  and 
an  optically  active  sugar,  but  not  of  albumin.  T.  H.  P. 
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Bacteria  which  Destroy  Nitrates.  By  Albert  Stutzbk  and 
R  Habtlbb  (Bied.  CmU/r.,  1900,  29,  126—128;  from  MiU.  landw, 
InaL  Bredau,  1900,  Heft  i,  108).— Hezoses  and  pentoses,  like  salts  of 
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organic  acids,  can  serve  as  sources  of  food  and  energy  for  bacteria 
which  destroy  nitrates.  The  non-denitrifying  bacteria  hitherto  em- 
ployed did  not  permanently  hinder  denitrifioation,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  microbes  exist  which  check  the  activity  of  those  which  destroy 
nitrates,  so  long  as  these  have  assimilable  organic  matter  at  their 
disposal  under  conditions  of  limited  aeration. 

It  is  suggested  that  stable  manure  should  receive  layers  of  calcareous 
material  to  neutralise  the  organic  acids  which  act  unfavourably  on  the 
bacteria  present  in  the  manure,  in  order,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  the  carbonaceous  substances  which  are  utilised  by  denitrifying 
microbes.  Loss  of  ammonia  may  be  hindered  by  covering  the  cal- 
careous layers  with  soil  or  peat  litter.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Denitriflcation  and  Deoomposition  of  Animal  Matters  in 
Soil.  By  Casimib  Boq6tski  {Ann.  agron.,  1900,  26,  121—140).— 
Soil  (233  or  200  grams),  both  alone  and  with  addition  of  sodium 
nitrate,  horse-dung,  and  urine,  singly  and  in  different  mixtures,  was 
kept  for  different  periods  of  several  weeks  in  funnels  under  glass 
shades,  with  provision  for  aeration  and  for  absorbing  any  ammonia 
which  might  be  evolved.  At  the  commencement  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiments,  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms  was 
determined. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  when  denitrification  takes  place  in 
presence  of  abundance  of  dung,  the  nitric  nitrogen  may,  according  to 
the  conditions,  be  eliminated  in  the  free  state,  or  else  it  may  be 
partly  or  wholly  transformed  into  insoluble  nitrogenous  compounds. 

When  urine  or  ammonium  salts  are  applied  to  soil  along  with 
much  dung  or  straw,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  may  be  liberated  in 
the  free  state,  or  converted  into  an  insoluble  state.  The  insoluble 
substances  thus  produced  seem  to  imdergo  nitrification  readily. 

The  above  conclusions  only  hold  good  when  dung  is  employed  in 
much  greater  amounts  than  occurs  in  practice.  With  amounts  of 
dung  less  excessive  (but  still  in  excess  of  the  amounts  ordinarily 
employed),  nitrates  remain  unchanged  in  the  soil,  and  urine  is 
nitrified.  The  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  the  results  of  the 
German  experiments  on  denitrification  are  therefore  not  justified 
(compare  Deh^rain,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  630,  and  1899,  ii,  800;  and 
Warington,  ibid.,  ii,  800).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Importance  of  Bacteria  for  the  Development  of  Plants.  By 
Julius  Stoklasa  {Zeii.  Zuekerind.  BShm,,  1900,  24,  222—227).— 
Braasica  oUraeea  was  grown  in  enclosed  vessels  containing  sterilised 
loamy  sand  (16  kilos.)  manured  with  minerals  and  nitrate.  One  vessel 
remained  sterilised  in  each  experiment,  whilst  the  other  was  inoculated 
with  a  mixture  of  the  following  soil-bacteria :  BacUlua  mycoides,  B. 
fiuorescena  liqu^aciens,  B.  proteus  vulgariM,  B.  subtUis,  B.  butyrictta 
Hueppe,  B.  megatherium,  B.  ura,  B.  mesenterietu  vxdgatuB,  and  B.  coli 
commune.  The  inoculated  vessels  received  5  grams  of  dextrose.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  the  sterilisation  of 
the  vessels  which  had  not  been  inoculated  had  been  maintained.  In 
the  second  experiment,  the  seed  sown  in  the  two  vessels  was  obtained 
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from  the  oorresponding  plants  of  the  first  experiment.    The  following 
amounts  of  dry  produce  were  obtained  : 

I.  II.  III. 

* S  / * .  f * N 

Stems,  kjn.       Seed.        Stems,  &c.       Seed.        Stems,  &c.     Seed. 
Sterilised   ...     II 65  1-63  S'S4         0-72  900         0*33 

Inocuhited...     15*34  3*06  13*9  2*67        12*8  2  62 

The  results  show  that  in  absence  of  micro-organisms  vegetation  is 
abnormal,  and  that  incompletely  developed  seed  is  produced. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Li^rht  on  the  Respiration  of  Lower  Fungi.  By 
R.  KoLKWiTz  (BM.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  121—122;  from  Jahrb.  wiss. 
Bat,,  83y  37). — In  constructing  a  respiration  apparatus,  the  Petten- 
kofer  method  was  adopted  with  some  modification.  Compressed  air 
free  from  carbon  dioxide,  contained  in  a  steel  cylinder,  is  passed  over 
the  object  of  the  experiment,  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  being  ab- 
sorbed by  baryta.  Electric  light  was  employed,  and  electricity  was 
also  employed  for  heating. 

It  was  found  that  light  increased  the  respiration  of  AspergiUua 
fUgWj  FenieiUium,  KtoroeoceuB  prodigiasuSf  Proteus  tm^.,  Otdinm 
laciU»i  and  Mucor  tptc.  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Different  investigators  have  obtained  very  divergent  results,  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  necessary  that  the  experiments  should  be  greatly 
extended.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Production  of  Sucrose  from  Dextrose  in  the  OelL  By  J. 
GbOss  {Bied.  CefUr.,  1900,  29,  136  ;  from  Ber.  deut.  hot  Gea.y  1S98, 16, 
17 — 20;  and  Bot,  CenPr.^  1898,  76,  15). — In  experiments  with  barley 
embryos  from  seeds  kept  for  12 — 18  hours  in  water,  it  was  found  that 
sucrose  can  be  formed  from  dextrose  in  the  cells,  and  that  starch  and 
cellulose  can  be  produced  from  sucrose.  No  aldehyde  group  in  the 
sucrose  molecule  becomes  free  in  the  production  of  starch  and  cellulose. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Nitrogen  on  the  Ghrowth  of  Roots.  By  Hebmann 
MCllbb-Thurgau  (j&tfti.  C^ntr.,  1900,  29,101—103;  f rom  «/aAr0«^. 
Wddensweil,,  6,  45). — Water-culture  experiments  were  made  with 
various  plants,  in  which  portions  of  the  roots  were  kept  immersed  in 
nutritive  solutions  containing  mineral  food  and  nitrate,  the  rest  being 
in  similar  solutions,  but  without  nitrate. 

It  was  found  that  root  development  was  greatest  in  presence  of 
nitrate^  that  the  roots  were  then  more  branched,  and  that  they 
were  richer  in  proteids  than  those  which  were  not  directly  fed  with 
nitrate. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  roots  are  able  to  produce  proteids 
when  sugar  is  supplied  from  the  leaves.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Metamorphoses  cuid  Migrations  of  Compounds  of  the 
Linalool  Group  in  Plants.  By  Eugene  Ghababot  {Bull.  Soc,  Chim., 
1900,  [iii],  23,  189 — 191).~Qeneial  remarks  on  the  results  described 
in  previous  papers  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1899,  i,  620,  711;    this 
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vol.,  i,  241 ;  ii,  101).  The  changes  undergone  by  linalool  and  its 
derivatives  during  development  are  well  shown  in  the  essential  oils 
obtained  from  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  orange  {CUnu 
biga/radia).  The  oil  from  the  leaves  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of 
acetates  of  linalool  and  geraniol,  and  20 — 25  per  cent,  of  the  free 
alcohols,  whilst  the  proportion  of  limonene  is  small,  but  increases  as 
growth  proceeds.  In  the  flowering  stage,  the  amount  of  limonene  is 
considerably  increased,  whilst  the  esters  and  total  alcohols  have  fallen 
to  15  and  50  per  cent,  respectively.  When  localised  in  the  rind  of 
the  fruit,  the  proportion  of  limonene  in  the  oil  is  still  greater,  but  the 
alcohols  have  almost  completely  disappeared,  the  linalool  having  been 
converted  into  limonene  and  the  geraniol  into  citral.  N.  L. 

Influenoe  of  Active  Vegetative  Chrowth  on  the  Formation 
of  Thujone  and  Thujol.  hj  Eugene  Charabot  (Cwnpt,  rend,^ 
1900,  130,  923—926.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  441,  620,  711,  and 
this  vol.,  i,  241,  and  ii,  101). — The  author's  researches  on  the  trans- 
formation of  the  terpenoid  constituents  of  the  essential  oils  during 
the  growth  of  essence  yielding  plants,  indicate  that  the  changes  take 
place  in  two  distinct  stages  corresponding  with  the  principal  phases 
of  the  growth  of  the  organism.  The  elaboration  of  the  alcohols  and 
their  conversion,  by  the  elimination  of  water,  into  esters,  ethers,  and 
terpenes  occurs  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  and  corresponds  with 
the  period  of  active  assimilation. 

The  second  stage  of  the  transformation  involves  the  oxidation  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  into  aldehydes  and  ketones  respec- 
tively, and  this  corresponds  with  that  phase  in  the  life  of  the  plant 
when  the  respiratory  function  predominates  over  the  assimilative 
energy. 

An  examination  of  two  samples  of  the  essential  oil  of  Artemisia 
Absinthium  indicates  that,  during  a  period  of  slow  growth,  the  amount 
of  thujol  (tanacetylic)  alcohol  oxidised  to  thujone  (tanacetone)  is 
comparatively  large,  but  that  after  a  period  of  rapid  assimilation  the 
formation  of  the  ketone  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  elaboration  of 
the  alcohoJ.  G.  T.  M. 

Pure  Culture  of  a  Q-reen  Alga.  Formation  of  Chlorophyll 
in  the  Dark.  By  Maxime  Kadais  {Compi,  rsnd.y  1900,  130, 
793 — 796). — ^Tfae  author,  having  succeeded  in  isolating  the  unicellular 
green  alga  CMorsUa  vtUgaris  of  Beyerinck,  cultivated  specimens  of  the 
plant  in  total  darkness  in  media  rich  in  proteid  matter  and  carbohy- 
drate ;  under  these  conditions,  the  organism  passes  through  an  etiolated 
stage  and  then  develops  chlorophyll ;  when  grown  in  the  presence  of 
light,  the  development  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  only  the  etiolated 
phase  is  shorter.  Spectroscopic  examination  of  the  alcoholic  and 
carbon  disulphide  extracts  of  the  cells  cultivated  in  the  dark  confirms 
the  presence  of  chlorophyll  and  shows  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  plant  when  grown  under  ordinary 
conditions  ;  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  produced  is  approximately  the 
same  in  both  cases.  G.  T.  M. 

Oil  of  Carthamus  Tinctorius  (Safflower  Oil).  By  Hemry  R.  Lb 
SuEUB  («/.  Soc.  Chem.  Jnd.,  1900,  19,   104— 106).— The  following  are 
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the  means  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  constants  of  safflower 
oils:  sp.  gr.  at  15*5^,  0*9267;  saponification  value,  189*83;  acid 
figure,  6*14;  iodine  number,  141*29;  Keichert-Meissl  number,  nil; 
insoluble  fatty  acids,  95*3;  acetyl  number,  16'1.  fioughly  speaking, 
the  oil  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  glycerides  of  unsaturated  acids  and 
10  per  cent,  of  glycerides  of  saturated  acids.  The  acids  identified 
were  stearic,  palmitic,  oleic,  and  linoleic,  the  last-named  forming  the 
larger  portion  of  the  oil.     The  oil  has  very  good  drying  properties. 

L.  DE  K. 

Toxio  Action  of  Compounds  of  the  Alkaline-earth  Metals 
towards  the  Higher  Plants.  By  Henri  Coupin  {Compt  rend., 
1900,  130,  791 — 793). — A  study  of  the  action  of  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium  salts  on  young  wheat  plants  shows  that  with  soluble 
homologous  compounds  the  toxic  enect  increases  with  the  atomic 
weight ;  the  insoluble  salts  of  these  metals  are  all  innocuous.  The 
soluble  salts  of  calcium  and  strontium  have  a  marked  toxic  action  on 
plants,  and  their  iodides  are  very  poisonous ;  the  soluble  barium  salts 
are  all  very  injurious  to  plant  life,  the  action  being  most  intense  in 
the  case  of  the  chlorate  and  iodide.  The  toxic  equivalents  of  these 
compounds  are  arranged  in  tabular  form.  G.  T.  M. 

Assimilation  by  Plants  in  Soils  contcdning  different  Amounts 
of  Sand.  By  Ekancjbl  Gross  (Bied.  Centr.,  1899,  29,  73  —74 ;  from 
FiMing's  landw,  Zeii.,  1899,  291). — Pot  experiments  are  described 
in  which  barley  and  white  mustard  were  grown  in  soil,  and  in  the  same 
soil  (100  parts)  mixed  with  33, 100,  and  300  parts  of  sand.  No  manure 
was  added.  In  both  cases,  the  yield  and  the  amounts  of  nutritive 
constituents  assimilated  diminished,  but  this  diminution  was  not  in 
relation  to  increasing  dilution  of  the  soil  with  sand.  As  the  amount 
of  sand  increased,  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  which  were  assimilated  also  increased.  In  pots  1 
(barley),  with  soil  alone,  and  4  (soil  with  3  parts  of  sand),  the  per- 
centage amounts  utilised  by  the  plants  were  :  N,  27*3  and  58*5  ; 
KjO,  37-9  and  868 ;  CaO,  3"6  and  8-2 ;  PjjOj,  30-2  and  725.  It  is 
concluded  that  light  sandy  soils  require  plenty  of  manure,  not  only 
because  they  are  poor  in  nutritive  substances,  but  because  the  assimi- 
lating power  of  plants  is  greater  in  sandy  than  in  heavier  soils. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relation  between  the  Weight  and  the  Percentage  of 
Nitrogen  in  Barley  Qredn.  By  Wilhklm  Jghaijnsen  {Bied,  Centr., 
1900,  29,  110—112  ;  from  Meddel.  CwrUherg.  Lab,,  1899,  4,  228—313). 
— ^Ripe,  completely  developed  grains  from  different  ears  of  the  same 
variety  of  barley,  grown  on  a  small  experimental  bed,  showed  great 
variations  in  the  pwcentage  of  nitrogen ;  an  average  analysis  of 
barley  grain  is  therefore  insufficient  for  determining  the  quality,  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  of  the  crop.  The  different  ears  from  one 
plant  do  not.  as  a  rule  vary  much  in  composition,  but  occasionally 
they  varied  a  good  deal.  This  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the 
nature  of  an  entire  plant  and  not  of  a  part  of  the  plant  should  be 
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taken  into  account  in  selecting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  improved 
varieties. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  generally  increased  with  the  weight  of 
the  grain  ;  but  the  different  series  showed  considerable  variations,  the 
rise  in  percentage  of  nitrogen  being  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes 
hardly  appreciable.  Ears,  with  large  grain  and  low  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  selected  for  three  generations,  gave,  in  the  fourth  generation, 
grain  which  was  somewhat  heavier,  and  which  contained  distinctly  less 
nitrogen  than  the  grain  of  previous  crops. 

The  author  considers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  **  incompatibility  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  cultivated  plants,"  advocated  by  Schindler 
and  von  Froskowetz,  is  of  very  limited  scientific  value,  and  that, 
practically,  it  only  means  that  certain  improvements  are  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  others.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fenugreek.  By  Giuseppe  d'Ancona  {Landw.  Venuchs.'Statj  1899, 
61,  387—396.  Compare  Fasqualini,  Ann,  Staz.'Agra/r,  Farliy  1873, 
1874,  and  1876;  and  Jahns,  Abstr.,  1886,  85).— Analysis  of  two 
samples  of  fenugreek  gave  the  following  results  :  Nitrogenous  matter, 
13*74  and  13*02;  fat,  3*31  and  3*54;  crude  fibre,  31*75  and  29*36; 
nitrogen-free  extract,  45*79  and  48*14 ;  ash,  5*42  and  5*94  per  cent, 
in  the  dry  matter.     The  pure  ash  contained  (per  cent) : 


K,0. 

Na,0. 

C»0. 

MgO. 

Fa,0,. 

P.0,. 

SO, 

SiO,. 

CL 

1.  19-37 

7-60 

30-73 

119 

4-71 

8-24 

4-35 

21-97 

1-23 

2.  18-85 

7-56 

28-92 

0-96 

6-08 

7-87 

3-91 

25-19 

0-99 

In  composition,  fenugreek  resembles  Tr\folium  incamatwn.  Its 
cultivation  is  recommended  on  account  of  the  large  crops  which  can  be 
got  without  making  a  great  demand  on  the  soil.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  feeding  with  fenugreek  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant 
taste  both  in  meat  and  in  milk,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  fodder 
might  be  employed  for  working  animals.  The  peculiar  odour  of  the 
plants  observed  in  April  and  May  disappears,  however,  at  the  time  of 
cutting.  The  odour  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  oil  (Jahns, 
loc.  eU.).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amount  of  Mineral  Matter  and  •Nitrogen  in  Sugar  Beet 
variously  manured  and  in  different  Soils.  By  W.  Sohmeidbwind 
{Bied.  CerUr,,  1900,  29,  81—84;  from  BldU.  ZuehefrUbenbau,  1899,  6, 
145). — ^The  results  of  several  years'  experiments  showed  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  fresh  beet  generally  varies,  in  single  years,  inversely 
with  the  amount  of  ash.  When  the  plants  take  up  much  potash,  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  only  lowered  when  the  amount  of  ash  exceeds 
a  certain  limit ;  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  ash,  when  due  to 
potash,  will  even  raise  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

In  wet  soils,  the  plants  take  up  more  water  and  mineral  matter, 
but  this  does  not  involve  greater  production  of  organic  non-saooharine 
matter.  Except  on  peat  land,  the  better  kinds  of  beet  contain  very 
little  ash  compared  with  the  varieties  formerly  grown ;  even  when 
heavily  manured  with  nitrate  or  with  dung  and  nitrate,  the  percentage 
of  ash  remains  low.     Application  of  large  amounts  of  manure  results 
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in  a  high  percentage  of  aeh  in  the  leaves,  and  the  production  of  leaf 
is  increased  by  large  amounts  of  nitrogenous  manure. 

In  the  first  periods  of  growth,  sodium  nitrate  is  more  effective  than 
potassium  nitrate,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  its  being  more  readily 
soluble  and  diffusiblCi^and  to  the  fact  that  soda  is  not,  like  potash, 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  At  the  present  time,  sugar-beet  contains  only  about 
half  as  much  potassium  and  about  twice  as  much  sodium  as  formerly. 
As  regards  magnesium,  the  amounts  present  in  roots  have  not  changed 
much,  but  the  leaves  contain  a  good  deal  less  than  formerly.  In 
the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  roots  contain  less  than  formerly, 
whilst  in  the  leaves  the  amount  has  remained  the  same.  The  em- 
ployment of  Stassfurt  salts  does  affect  the  percentage  of  sugar,  as 
the  chlorides  ace  stored  in  the  leaves ;  the  presence  of  chlorides  is, 
besides,  beneficial,  since  they  diminish  the  amount  of  orsanic  acids  to 
which  the  production  of  molasses  is  mainly  due.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Use  of  Ck>mmeroial  Fertilisers  for  Forcing  House  Orops. 
By  Edward  H.  Jbnkins  and  W.  E.  Bbitton  {2l9t  Annual  Bep.  Agr. 
Exj»r,  Sua.  CawneeHcfU  for  1897,  278—308.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  511). — Tomatoes,  A  mixture  of  coal  ashes  and  peat  with  chemical 
manures  gave  greater  yields  than  a  rich  compost  of  peat  and  manure. 
The  greatest  yield  was  obtained  after  application  of  sodium  nitrate, 
6*4  lb.,  dissolved  bone  black,  1  lb.,  and  ammonium  chloride,  2*4  lb. 
per  100  square  feet.  In  presence  of  large  amounts  of  soluble  plant 
food  in  ashes  and  peat,  the  root  system  is  much  less  extensive  than  in 
the  case  of  plants  growing  in  compost. 

The  experiments  with  carnations  and  radishes  {loe.  cU,)  were  also 
continued.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Vegetatioii  Experiments  with  Sugar  Beet  By  H.  Wilfabth 
and  G.  Wimmeb  {Zeit.  Ver.  Dmt.  ZucJcffr-Ind.,  1900,  173—194). 
— ^The  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  involves  greater  difficulties  than  is 
the  case  with  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
yield  being  affected  by  unsuitable  conditions.  Variations  in  quality 
occur  chiefly  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  and  in  the  quotient ;  and  not 
only  the  total  nitrogen,  but  especially  the  amount  of  amides,  has  to 
be  considered. 

Excess  or  deficiency  of  water,  nitrogen,  and  potassium  are  the  con- 
ditions which  most  affect  the  beet-crop ;  and  large  amounts  of  nitrogen 
are  only  permissible  when  other  conditions  are  satisfactory.  The 
tendency  to  rot  is  shown  to  be  connected  with  an  alkaline  secretion, 
due  to  the  separation  of  the  bases  of  the  nitrate.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  gypsum  is  applied  in  conjunction  with  potassium  nitrate, 
and  the  amount  of  humus  is  increased  by  addition  of  peat.  Even 
when  calcium  nitrate  is  employed,  lime  may  be  liberated  more  quickly 
than  it  can  be  converted  into  carbonate.  In  dry  seasons,  abundance 
of  potassium  seems  to  compensate  for  deficiency  of  water. 

Amides  were  determined  by  boiling  the  pulp  (50  grams)  with  water 
(250 — 300  C.C.)  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*124  (6  c.c.)  for  half  an 
hour,  and  distilling  with  magn$8%a  usia  into  standard  sulphuric  acid . 
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Paraffin  is  added  to  prevent  frothing.    The  small  amounts  of  ammonia 
produced  from  proteids,  <&c.,  are  not  of  practical  importance. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Does  Nitrogenous  Manure  injure  succeeding  Crops  when 
applied  to  Seed  Beet?  By  H.  Wilpaeth  {Zeii,  Ver,  DeuL  Zueker- 
Ind,^  1900, 58 — 65). — The  results  of  the  author's  experiments  indicate 
that  heavy  applications  of  nitrogenous  manure  to  sugar-beet  grown 
for  seed  have  no  injurious  effect  on  subsequent  crops  grown  from 
the  seed  so  obtained.  The  conclusion  accords  with  what  has  been 
observed  in  practice  (compare  Rimpau,  Oesterr.  Zeit.  Zuckerind,^  19, 
615  ;  Marek,  ibid.,  1885,  768 ;  Strohmer,  Briem,  and  Stift,  ibid.,  1892, 
21,244^  and  1895,279,  788,and  Abstr.,  1896,ii,  5a8;  and  Drechsler, 
J.  LandtP.,  1877,  117).  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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G-as  Absorption  Apparatus.  By  Armand  Gautibb  {BiUl.  Soe, 
Chim,y  1900,  [iii],  23,  141 — 144). — The  apparatus  consists  of  two 
bulbs,  each  of  about  10  c.c.  capacity,  connected  together  by  a  straight, 
vertical  tube  10 — 12  cm.  long,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  bulb,  and  also  by  a  long  spiral  wound  round  the  vertical  tube. 
The  gas  first  enters  the  lower  bulb  and  then  ascends  the  spiral,  where  it 
is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  small  bubbles  and  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  absorbing  liquid,  which  subsequently  descends  into 
the  lower  bulb  by  means  of  the  straight,  vertical  tube.  The  apparatus 
is  compact,  readily  weighed  with  accuracy,  and  very  efficient. 

N.  L. 

Estimation  of  lodio  Aoid  in  Sodium  Nitrate.  By  R.  Auzbnat 
{Ghem,  Cmtr,,  1900,  i,  571 1  from  Mon.  set.,  [iv],  14^  i,  72).— Both 
nitrates  and  iodates  liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  on  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  the  latter  do  so  when  acetic  acid  is  used. 
A  colorimetric  estimation  is  based  on  this  fact.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphites  and  Thiosulphates  in  the  presence 
of  each  other.  By  Geobo  Lungb  and  D.  Sboalleb  (/.  Soc.  Ghem,  Ind.^ 
1900,  19,  221— 223).— The  authors  state  that  the  unsatisfactory 
results  obtained  by  Richardson  and  Akroyd  with  Lunge  and  Smithes 
process  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  sulphites  and  thiosulphates  by 
means  of  standard  iodine  and  potassium  permanganate  {ibid,,  1883,  2, 
463)  were  caused  by  their  not  exactly  following  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  original  paper.  The  process  has  been  tried  again  with 
results  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  given  by  Richardson  and  Akroyd's 
own  process  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  91). 

In  Lunge  and  Smith's  process,  there  are  only  two  titrations  to  be 
made,  whilst  in  Bichardson  and  Akroyd's  process  there  are  three ;  the 
former  method  is  consequently  the  more  expeditious.  L.  de  K. 
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Bstimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  soluble  in  2  per  cent.  Citric 
Acid  Solution.  By  Alexander  Herzfeld  (Zeit.  Ver.  BeuL  Zticker- 
Ind.f  1900,  77 — 78). — ^The  abnormal  result  previously  described  (this 
vol.,  ii,  243)  was  due  to  the  want  of  full  details  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  German  Experiment  Stations. 

The  method,  which  has  been  published  by  Wagner,  is  as  follows : 
a  half-litre  flask  containing  alcohol  (5  c.c.)  and  the  basic  slag  (5  grams) 
is  filled  to  the  mark  with  2  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution  (at  17*5^), 
placed  at  once  in  a  rotary  apparatus  (turning  30 — 40  times  a  minute) 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  immediately  filteied. 

(1)  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  treated  with  molybdate  solution  (100  cc), 
placed  for  10 — 15  minutes  in  a  water-bath  heated  at  60°  or  90 — 95°. 
When  cold,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  1  per  cent,  nitric 
add,  and  dissolved  in  about  100  c.c.  of  cold  2  per  cent,  ammonia. 
The  solution  is  precipitated  with  15  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture,  being 
well  stirred,  and  left  for  about  2  hours. 

(2)  50  c.c.  of  the  extract  is  at  once  treated  with  50  c.c.  of  magnesia 
mixture  containing  citrate,  and  stirred,  or  violently  agitated,  for  30 
minutes.     The  precipitate  is  filtered  within  half  an  hour. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Boric  Acid.  By  Bernhard  Fischer 
(Mt.  UrUers.  Nahr.  Omusam.,  1900,  3,  17— 21).— To  obtain  accurate 
results  by  Jorgensen's  method,  the  following  precautions  should  be 
observed.  The  boric  acid  should  be  in  combination  with  potassium  or 
sodium.  Organic  matter  should  be  destroyed  by  incineration,  which  may 
be  carried  to  complete  fusion  if  a  little  alkali  carbonate  is  added. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass  is  coloured  by  methyl-orange, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  the  cold  until  the  mixture  is 
distinctly  red.  A  few  drops  more  acid  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is 
boiled  for  a  moment  to  expel  carbon  dioxide.  The  liquid,  which  has 
become  yellow  on  heating,  is  again  completely  cooled,  when  the  red 
colour  should  return.  It  is  then  accurately  neutralised,  by  first  adding 
sodium  hydroxide  until  yellow,  and  then  1^/2  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  transition  tint  is  obtained.  Glycerol  and  phenolphthalein  are 
added,  and  the  acidity  is  estimated  with  1^/2  soda.  When  the  red 
colour  is  obtained,  it  is  well  to  add  a  further  quantity  of  glycerol,  and 
if  no  more  soda  is  then  required  than  that  necessary  for  the  acidity  of 
the  glycerol  itself  (which  should  always  be  estimated  and  allowed  for), 
the  titration  may  be  regarded  as  finished.  With  careful  observations 
of  the  indicator  tints  Uie  results  are  very  close,  and  with  such  sub- 
stances as  margarine  (saponified  without  using  alcohol)  are  of  almost 
theoretical  accuracy;  but  the  method  is  inapplicable  to  meat  (com- 
pare Beythien  and  Hempel,  this  vol.,  ii,  313),  since  phosphates  disturb 
the  results  seriously.  M.  J.  S. 

Colorimetric  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Silica  in  Mineral 
Watera  By  Roberto  Salvadori  and  G.  Pellpti  {Gazzetta,  1900, 
dO,  i,  191 — 194). — The  estimation  of  silica  by  Jolles  and  Neurat's 
method  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  455)  gives  good  results  with  the  water  of 
Bagnoli  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  771),  but  with  waters  containing  a  large 
proportion  of   salts,   especially  halo^enated  compounds,   discordant 
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numbers  are  obtained.  The  presence  of  phosphoric  or  arsenic  aoid  has 
no  disturbing  influence  on  the  determination.  The  yellow  colour  with 
molybdic  acid  solution  is  just  visible  with  a  solution  containing 
0'003  gram  of  silica  per  litre;  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
sensitiveness  of  the  method.  T.  H.  P. 

Meohanical  Analjrsia  of  Soils.  Separation  of  day  and  Sand. 
By  Giuseppe  Scablata  {Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  i,  571 ;  from  Staz.  sperim. 
agrar.  UcU.f  32,  634). — About  5  grams  of  the  soil  are  placed  in  a  thin 
beaker,  of  500  c.c,  capacity,  furnished  at  one  side  with  a  stop-cock 
syphon,  and  at  the  other  with  a  stop-cock  tube  by  which  water  can 
be  admitted.  The  soil  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  is 
added  until  it  reaches  to  2  cm.  from  the  edge  of  the  beaker,  and  while 
keeping  the  level  constant,  a  slow  stream  of  water  is  passed  through 
the  vessel,  which  meanwhile  is  gently  warmed.  When  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  perfectly  clear,  the  flow  of  water  should  be  stopped, 
and  the  contents  of  the  beaker  boiled  ;  if  the  separation  is  complete, 
the  liquid  will  remain  clear.  The  results  agree  well  with  those 
obtained  with  Schloesing's  apparatus.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  By  M.  Hobhnel  {Chem.  Centr., 
1900,  i,  627—628;  from  Pharm.  ZeU.,  45,  126).— 1  litre  of  urine 
is  concentrated  on  the  water-bath  to  250  cc,  3 — 4  grams  of  pure 
potassium  cyanide  are  added,  and  the  whole  heated  for  half  an  hour  at 
60 — 70°.  Into  the  brown  filtrate  2  or  3  strips  of  carefully  cleaned 
copper  foil  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  is  left  for  2  hours  at  60 — 70° ; 
the  strips  of  copper  are  then  taken  out,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol, 
and  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  air.  If  the  urine  contained 
mercury,  this  will  form  the  well-known  deposit  on  the  copper,  which 
may  be  further  verified  in  the  usual  manner.  L.  db  K. 

Olinical  Estimation  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  Elimination  of 
Mercury  in  Patients  treated  wil^  this  MetaL  By  Fbiedbich 
EscHBAUM  {Chwn.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  628;  from  D&ui.  nud.  Woch.,  26, 
52 — 55). — The  process  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  urine  is  boiled  with 
some  dextrose,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide 
is  added  to  precipitate  the  phosphates.  After  pouring  off  the  clear, 
supernatant  liquid,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  heated  at  45 — 60^  with  copper  gauze.  This,  after  being 
duly  washed  with  alkali,  water,  and  alcohol,  is  dried  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  air  and  then  heated  in  a  glass  tube ;  the  mercury  which  con- 
denses on  the  cold  sides  of  the  tube  is  removed  by  introducing  a 
weighed  piece  of  silver  foil  with  which  it  instantly  amalgamates.  The 
increase  in  weight  represents  the  mercury ;  by  way  of  a  check,  the 
silver  may  be  heated  and  the  mercury  found  by  the  loss  in  weight. 

The  urine  of  patients  treated  with  Werler's  ointment,  which  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  colloidal  mercury,  showed,  after  48  hours,  distinct 
traces  of  mercury ;  this  could  still  be  detected  for  6  weeks  after  the 
cure.  L.  de  K. 

Electrolytic  Estimation  of  Lead  in  the  Sulphate  and 
Ghromate.  Application  to  the  Analysis  of  Lead  G-lass  and 
Lead  Ghromates.  By  Ch.  Marie  {CompL  rend.,  1900,  130, 
1033 — 1033). — The  lead  sulphate  or  obromate  is  dis^olv^d  in  ^  mm- 
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ture  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonium  nitrate,  and  the  solution  electrolysed 
at  60 — 70^  in  the  usual  manner.  Lead  glass  is  subjected  to  a  pre- 
liminary treatment  with  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  in  order  to 
convert  the  bases  into  sulphates.  N.  L. 

Analysis  of  Copper.  By  John  Clark  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900, 
19,  27 — 28). — ^The  solution,  which  must  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  mixed  (with  excess  of  potassium  iodide  and  then  with  sufficient 
sodium  sulphite  to  remove  the  free  iodine.  If  the  solution  should  con- 
tain free  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  must  first  be  rendered  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonatCi  and  afterwards  be  cleared  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric add.  The  cuprous  iodide,  derived  from  at  least  10  grams  of 
the  metal  to  be  tested,  is  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed,  first  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  cold  water.  The  filtrate  is 
boiled  until  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  expelled,  and  then  mixed  with  excess 
of  ammonia  or  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  which  should  not  produce  a 
precipitate;  ammonium  or  sodium  sulphide  is  added  to  precipitate 
the  last  traces  of  copper,  and  also  any  lead,  bismuth,  &c, ;  arsenic, 
tin,  and  antimony  are  not  precipitated.  By  adding  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  arsenic,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony are  precipitated  as  sulphides,  and  may  be  separated  by  boiling  in 
a  distilling  flask  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  arsenic 
sulphide  is  decomposed  and  volatilised  (Trans.,  1892,  61,  424) ;  the 
arsenic  may  then  be  recovered  from  the  distillate  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphida  The  solution  left  in  the  flask,  and  containing  the  antimony 
and  tin,  is  then  boiled  with  steel  turnings,  which  throw  down  the 
antimony  as  metal,  and  reduce  the  tin  to  the  stannous  state ;  this  is 
precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  finally  converted,  as  usual,  into  oxide 
and  weighed.  The  antimony  and  the  undissolved  steel  are  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  precipitated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  antimony  finally  weighed  as  sulphide. 

The  metals  which  have  been  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphide 
in  the  alkaline  tartrate  solution  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  little  potassium  chlorate,  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  then  redissolved  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate.  The  bismuth  and  copper  are  precipitated  by  means  of  steel 
turnings  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  371),  converted  into  sulphides,  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,andthe  bismuth  thrown  down  with  ammonium  carbonate, and 
weighed  as  oxide.  To  the  filtrate  from  the  bismuth  and  copper,  excess 
of  TOdium  acetate  is  added,  and  any  lead  (unless  this  has  already  been 
removed  before  precipitating  the  copper  with  potassium  iodide)  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed  as  sulphate.  Iron,  nickel, 
zinc,  &c.,  are  estimated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  process  previously  referred  to  for  separating  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  tin  will  be  found  very  useful  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  mixed 
sulphides  are  introduced  into  a  small  flask,  mixed  with  about  20  c.c.  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilled  into  a  test-tube  containing 
water;  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  yellow  precipitate,  due  to  arsenic 
trisulphide,  makes  its  appearance.  The  residual  liquid  is  filtered,  if 
necessary,  boiled  with  steel  (not  iron)  turnings  to  precipitate  the 
ai»timony,   and   the  filtrate    tested  fpr  stannous  tin  with  mercuric 
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chloride.  The  antimony  is  mechanically  removed  from  the  steel,  then 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  its  solution 
divided  into  two  parts ;  in  one  of  these,  the  antimony  is  tested  for  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  to  the  other  the  test  with  zinc  on  platinum  foil 
is  applied.  L.  ds  EL 

Estimation  of  Ck>pper  in  Cyanide  Solutions.  By  J.  E.  Clennell 
{J,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  14— 16).— 10  to  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  to 
be  tested,  which  must  be  perfectly  clear,  are  placed  in  a  100  c.c  flask, 
and  N/IO  sulphuric  acid  is  added  from  a  burette  with  continual  shak- 
ing, until  the  turbidity  formed  ceases  to  disappear,  but  leaves  the  liquid 
slightly  milky.  After  carefully  reading  the  burette,  a  further  quantity 
(A)  of  the  acid  is  added,  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole 
of  ^the  copper.  The  flask  is  now  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  water  and 
thoroughly  shaken,  when  the  precipitate  will  generally  settle  rapidly 
in  a  flocculeht  condition.  50  c.c.  of  the  supernatant  liquid  are  now 
filtered  and  titrated  with  iT/lO  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  a  single 
drop  of  methyl-orange  (1 :  400)  serving  as  indicator.  The  strength  of 
the  sodium  carbonate  solution  must  be  accurately  determined  with 
reference  to  the  sulphuric  add  used  in  the  first  stage  of  the  test  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  sodium  carbonate  used,  multiplied  by  2,  gives  approxi- 
mately the  equivalent  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  beyond  that 
required  to  precipitate  the  copper. 

Let .  B  represent  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sodium  carbonate  used  for 
50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  and  G  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid 
equivalent  to  2B,  then  A  -  G  represents  the  number  of  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  equivalent  to  the  copper  present.  L.  de  K. 

[Analysis  of]  Molybdenum  Sulphides.  By  Mabcbl  Guichaed 
{Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  147— 156).— The  preparation  of 
molybdenum  disulphide  and  sesquisulphide  has  been  already  described 
(this  vol.,  ii,  144  and  211);  in  the  present  paper  an  account  of  the 
analytical  methods  employed  is  also  given.  The  sulphides  are  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  nitric  acid  or  by  fusion  with  potassium  nitrate 
and  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  nitric  acid  removed  by  evaporation 
with' hydrochloric  acid;  the  sulphuric  and  molybdic  acids  thus 
formed  are  finally  weighed  as  the  barium  and  lead  salts  respectively. 
The  molybdenum  alone  may  be  estimated  by  igniting  the  sulphide, 
with  or  without  previous  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  at  a  temperature 
below  redness,  and  weighing  the  residue  of  molybdenum  trioxide. 
Molybdenite  may  be  conveniently  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  current 
of  oxygen  when  molybdenum  trioxide  sublimes,  whilst  the  iron  and 
silica  are  found  in  the  residue.  N.  L. 

Phosphotungstic  Acid  as  a  Reagent  for  Potassium.  By 
Emil  Wobneb  {Chem.  Gentr.j  1900,  i,  517;  from  Ber.  DetU.  phwrm.  Ges,^ 
10,  4). — Neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  potassium  and  ammonium  salts 
give  a  white  precipitate  with  phosphotungstic  acid.  Slight  warming 
favours,  alcohol  hinders,  the  precipitation.  To  distinguish  potassium 
from  ammonium,  the  precipitate  may  be  boiled  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  reagent  added  afresh. 
A  fraction  of  a  nulligram  of  potassium  chloride  gives  the  reaction 
distinctly.  M«  J.  S, 
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Separation  of  Bismuth  firom  Lead  By  John  Clark  (J*.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  26— 27).— The  solution  containing  the  two 
metals,  which  should  he  in  the  form  of  chloridesi  is  hoiled  with  steel 
turnings  which  rapidly  hring  down  the  bismuth ;  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  a  slight  excess  of  the  steel,  as  otherwise  a  portion  of  the 
bismuth  will  redissolve. 

The  bismuth  and  the  undissolved  steel  are  washed  with  water, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  potassium  chlorate,  and 
the  bismuth  is  then  precipitated  as  sulphide;  this,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed  free  from  iron,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The  bismuth  carbonate  is 
then  converted  into  oxide  and  weighed.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Qold  in  Ores.  By  Theodob 
DoBiSQ  {Chmn.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  516—517;  from  Ber^.-Eiittmrn.,  69, 
49). — Otto  has  shown  that  a  white,  infusible  ash  of  paper  acquires  a 
rose-ied  to  purple  coloration  if  the  paper  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution 
which  leaves  metallic  gold  when  ignited,  and  has  suggested  the  extrac- 
tion of  ores  with  either  tincture  of  io(Une  or  bromine  water  for  the 
purpose.  The  author  finds  the  most  efficient  solvents  to  be  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  bromine,  or  one  of  equal  volumes  of  bromine  and  aqueous 
hydrobromic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*49.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  in 
hydriodic  acid  also  dissolves  gold  readily.  Otto's  method  will  detect 
0*75  gram  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  ore.  M.  J.  S. 

New  Microchemical  Reaction  of  Palladium.  By  M.  E.  Pozzi- 
EsooT  and  H.  C.  CJouquot  {Oompt,  rend.,  1900,  130,  1073).— If,  after 
the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  palladium  chloride, 
an  excess  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  or  ammonia  is  immediately  added,  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  being  kept  low,  a  palladium  potassium 
nitrite  is  formed  which  is  deposited  as  slightly  yellow,  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals.  This  microchemical  reaction  is  a  characteristic  and 
delicate  test  for  palladium  salts.  H.  R.  Lb  S. 

Estimation  of  Iridium  in  Alloys  of  the  Noble  Metals.  By 
W.  MiBTZSCHKE((7^em.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  572—573 ;  from  Berg.'ffUOenm. 
ZeU.f  69,  61). — ^To  extract  the  iridium  from  an  alloy  containing  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum,  with  or  without  oxidisable  metals,  four  quantities 
of  0'25  gram  are  taken,  cupelled,  fused  with  silver  (quartated),  and 
two  of  the  buttons  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  two  with  sulphuric  aci4. 
The  gold  is  submitted  to  quartation  a  second  time,  and  then  boiled 
with  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  silver  and  platinum  are  removed. 
Part  of  the  iridium  will  be  found  floating  in  the  silver  solution,  which 
should  be  filtered  to  recover  it.  The  iridium-gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  when  most  of  the  iridium  will  be  left  undissolved.  The  gold  is 
thrown  down  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  remainder  of  the  iridium 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate. 

If  the  iridium-gold  alloy  is  free  from  other  metals,  it  may  be  fused 
in  a  crucible  in  a  muffle,  and  kept  at  a  high  temperature  for  1 — 2 
hoars.  The  whole  of  the  iridium  will  deposit  on  the  crucible.  After 
pouring  off  the  fused  gold,  litharge  and  a  reducing  flux  with  a  cover 
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of  common  salt  are  fused  in  the  crucible ;  the  lead  button  is  cupelled  with 
much  silver  and  the  silver  alloy  examined  for  iridium.  M.  J.  S. 

Method  and  Apparatus  for  Incinerating  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Substanods.  By  A.  E.  Shitttlbwobth  (Bied,  Centr.^  1900, 
29,  117—121  ;  from  J.  Landw.,  1899,  47,  173;  and  Inaug.'Diaa,, 
Gdttingen,  1899.  Cc  mpare  Shuttleworth  and  ToUens,  this  vol.,  ii,  111). 
— Fusion  of  ash,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  ash 
constituents  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  avoided  by  addition  of 
calcium  acetate  (compare  Wackenroder,  Areh.  Pharm,,  [ii],  ^63,  9). 
Pure  calcium  acetate  (free  from  magnesia)  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
marble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  separating  the  iron,  pre- 
cipitating as  oxalate.  This  is  well  washed  and  afterwards  ignited, 
and  the  lime  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  acetic  acid.  A  1  per  cent, 
solution  is  convenient,  20  cc.  being  employed  for  5 — 6  grams  of  oat 
straw,  sufficient  water  l»eing  added  to  enable  the  acetate  to  be  properly 
distributed.  The  amount  of  lime  corresponding  with  the  acetate 
employed  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  ash. 

The  apparatus  for  incinerating  consists  of  a  deep  dish,  several  covers 
and  caps  for  covering  the  dish,  and  an  air-pipe  which  passes  through 
the  cover  and  cap  into  the  dish.  The  whole  is  made  of  platinum  and 
weighs  about  70  grams ;  a  sketch  is  given  in  the  original  paper. 

The  method  enables  ashes  to  be  prepared  in  less  than  four  hours, 
without  fusion  or  volatilisation  of  chlorides.  The  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  ash  can  be  determined  in  the  apparatus.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Estimation  of  Naphthalene  in  Goal  Gas.  By  Habold  G. 
CoLMAN  and  James  F.  Smith  (J,  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  128—130). 
— ^The  process  employed  is  based  on  that  adopted  by  Kiister  (Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  333)  for  the  separation  of  naphthalene  from  other  solid  hydro- 
carbons which  do  not  form  stable  compounds  with  picric  add.  The 
gas  to  be  tested  is  passed  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  ap- 
paratus through  a  series  of  absorption  bottles  filled  with  a  standardised 
solution  of  picric  acidj  this  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
naphthalene,  and  the  excess  of  picric  acid  is  then  titrated  with  deoi- 
normal  barium  hydroxide,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  L.  db  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Iodoform  in  Dressings.  By 
Mabtin  Lehmann  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1900,  19,  693 ;  from  Pharfn.  Zeit., 
46). — 10  grams  of  the  material  are  treated  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with 
100  grams  of  <'  spiritus  athereus "  at  15 — 20^  for  30  minutes  with 
frequent  shaking.  10  grams  of  the  solution  are  mixed  in  an  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  with  15 — 20  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of 
NjlO  silver  nitrate  is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath 
until  the  silver  iodide  has  deposited  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
colourless.  When  cold,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  125 — 140  cc. 
of  water,  and  the  excess  of  silver  titrated  according  to  Yolhard's 
directiona  L.  db  K. 

Some  Analyses  of  Modem  ''Dry"  Ohampagne.  By  One 
RosBNHEiM  and  Philip  Sohidbowitz  (Atialyai^  1900,  25,  6 — 8). — A 
table  is  given  showing  the  analysis  of  13  representative  samples  of 
modem  '*  dry  "  French  champagne. 
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Oarbon  dioxide  was  estimated  by  regulating  the  flow  of  gas  hy 
means  of  a  hollow  corkscrew  with  an  accurately-fitting  tap,  drying 
the  gas  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  absorbing  it  in  a  weighed 
soda-lime  tube,  the  last  traces  of  gas  being  removed  from  the  liquid 
by  heating  in  a  water-bath  and  transmitting  a  current  of  pure  air. 

The  other  figures  were  obtained  by  working  according  to  the  in- 
structions laid  down  in  the  Ctoman  Wine  Law,  1896,  and  include : 
specific  gravity  at  15°  rotation  in  20  cm.  tube,  alcohol  by  weight,  free 
acidity  calculated  as  tartaric  acid,  volatile  acidity  calculated  as  acetic 
acid,  extract,  ash,  total  tartaric  add,  sugar  as  invert  sugar,  glycerol, 
extract  (sugar  ~  1),  and  the  relation  of  reduced  extract  and  ash. 

L.  DB  K. 

Isolation  of  Pentose  and  Methylpentose  [ftrom  Urine].  By 
Pbtsr  Bkbqsll  and  Fbbbikand  Blumenthal  (Ghem.  CerUr,,  1900, 
i,  518;  from  Arch.  AncU,  Phys.^  1900,  155). — Several  litres  of  urine 
are  feebly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated  on  the  water- 
bath  to  300  ac.  The  liquid  is  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal 
and  made  alkaline  with  barium  hydroxide.  After  filtration,  double 
tbe  volume  of  alcohol  is  added,  whereon  the  barium  compound, 
(O5Hj0Og)2  +  BaO,  is  precipitated,  if  at  least  1*5  per  cent,  of  pentose 
18  present.  If  less  is  present,  dextrose  should  be  added,  the  barium 
compound  of  which  will  carry  down  the  pentose.  Methylpentose  does 
not  yield  a  bariun  compound  of  sparing  solubility  in  alcohol. 

M.J.  a 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Olycerin-Boaps.  By  Franz  Fbeyeb 
{Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  693—694 ;  from  Oesterr.  Ghem.  Zeit.,  3,  25—26). 
— 16*28  grams  of  the  soap  are  dissolved  in  50 — 100  c.c.  of  water  on 
the  water-bath,  a  slight  excess  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  barium 
chloride  is  added,  and  the  whole  diluted  to  260  cc,  the  extra  10  c.c. 
being  supposed  to  compensate  for  the  volume  occupied  by  the  barium 
soap. 

The  filtrate  is  then  tested,  as  usual,  for  sucrose,  by  means  of  the 
polariscope  before  and  after  inversion ;  or  FehUng's  solution  may  be 
used.  L.  DB  K. 

Automatio  Apparatus  for  the  Estimation  of  Pentosans. 
By  Vl.  8tan*k  {ZeU.  Zuekerind.  B'dhm.,  24,  227— 230).— In  the 
Chalmot-Tollens  method  of  estimating  pentosans  by  distilling  with 
12  per  cent,  hydrochloric  add,  after  each  30  c.c.  of  distillate  has 
collected,  30  c.c.  of  fresh  acid  are  added  to  the  distilling  flask.  To 
avoid  the  constant  attention  required  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
carrying  out  this  process,  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  by  which 
the  necessary  additions  of  fresh  add  are  made  automatically.  An 
electrical  indicator  comes  into  action  when  the  total  distillate  reaches 
any  desired  volume.  T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.  By  Jules  Wolff  {Zeit.  Unten. 
Nahr.  Grniussm.,  1900,  3,  87— 93).— For  concentrated  formaldehyde 
solutions,  Blank  and  Finkenbeiner's'  method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  188)  is 
employed  with  slight  modifications.  A  quantity  of  the  substance 
containing  about  0*4  gram  of  formaldehyde  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of 
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3ir  sodium  hydroxide,  and  16  c.o.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  of  12  volumes 
per  cent,  previously  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water.  A  stronger  peroxide 
solution  is  to  be  avoided.  The  reaction  is  complete  in  10 — 15  minutes. 
Any  acidity  in  either  the  hydrogen  peroxide  or  the  formaldehyde 
solution  is  estimated  and  allowed  for.  For  solutions  containing  only 
traces  of  formaldehyde,  a  colorimetric  process,  based  on  Trillat's  reac- 
tion (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  130)  may  be  used.  A  measured  quantity  of  the 
solution  is  placed  in  a  stoppered  50  c.c.  flask,  and  mixed  with  1  ac  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  1  c.c.  of  dimethylaniline ;  the  flask  is  shaken 
for  2  minutes  and  then  heated  for  4 — 5  hours  at  60^,  keeping  closely 
stoppered.  Comparative  estimations  with  solutions  of  known  strength, 
and  one  without  formaldehyde,  are  started  and  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. Each  mixture  is  then  transferred  to  a  small  distillation 
flask,  and  after  making  feebly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  (using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator),  30  c.c.  are  distilled  from  it  to  remove 
excess  of  dimethylaniline.  The  residue  is  then  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  all  the  solutions  are  made  up  to  the  same  volume.  Equal 
quantities  are  now  placed  in  test-tubes  of  equal  diameter  and  mixed 
with  lead  peroxide  suspended  in  water  (4  grams  per  litre),  adding 
sufficient  to  develop  the  blue  colour  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  final 
comparisons  are  made  after  heating  the  contents  of  the  tubes  to 
boiling.  The  limit  to  the  detection  of  formaldehyde  by  this  reaction 
is  0*56  mg.  in  50  c.c.  If  much  alcohol  is  present,  the  liquid  must  be 
diluted  five-fold  with  water,  and  the  mixture  with  dimethylaniline 
must  not  be  warmed,  but  should  be  left  for  20  hours  at  15 — 20^.  The 
comparison  solutions  should  be  made  up  with  the  addition  of  the  same 
amount  of  pure  alcohol  as  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken. 

M.  J.  S. 

Testing  of  Aoetone.  By  James  T.  Con&oy  {J,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,, 
1900,  19,  206— 209).— According  to  the  specification  issued  by  the 
Government,  acetone  should  show  the  following  properties:  (1)  It 
should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*800  at  60"^  F.  Mixed  with  distilled  water, 
it  must  show  no  turbidity,  and  must  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation 
at  212°  F.  On  distillation,  80  per  cent,  by  volume  should  distil  over 
below  138°  F.  The  liquid  left  in  the  distilling  flask  should  not  con- 
tain any  ingredient  foreign  to  crude  acetone.  (2)  1  c.c.  of  a  solutiou 
of  potassium  permanganate  (1 :  1000)  added  to  100  c.c.  of  the  sample 
should  retain  its  distinctive  colour  for  not  lees  than  30  minutes.  (3) 
The  sample  should  not  show  more  than  0*005  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid 
when  tested  as  follows :  50  c.c.  are  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  solution  of  phenolphthalein  (1 :  1000  proof 
spirit)  and  then  titrated  with  N/lOO  soda. 

Commenting  on  these  tests,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  temperature  on  the  permanganate  test ;  a  definite 
temperature  should  therefore  be  fixed.  When  estimating  the  acidity, 
great  ccu:e  should  be  taken  to  use  distilled  water  completely  free  from 
carbon  dioxide,  and  blowing  the  pipette  should  be  avoided.  It  is 
also  stated  that  samples  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  these  tests 
should  not  be  exposed  to  light,  as  the  effect  will  be  prejudicial. 

L.  DE  E. 
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Examination  of  Violet  Preparations  for  lonone.  67  R. 
SoHMiDT  {Ze%L  angtw.  Ch/em.,  1900,  189— 192).— A  crude  oil  is  first 
iBolatedy  in  the  case  of  an  alcoholic  solution  hy  diluting  it  with  water 
and  extracting  it  with  ether ;  in  the  case  of  a  pomade  by  distilling  it 
with  steam  and  extracting  the  distillate  with  ether.  The  crude  oil 
left  on  evaporation  of  the  ether  must  itself  be  employed  for  estima- 
tions ;  for  qualitative  tests,  it  may  be  distilled  under  reduced  pressure, 
and  the  fraction  boiling  at  125 — 135^  under  12  mm.  pressure  utilised. 

Ab  a  preliminary  experiment,  a  little  of  the  oil  may  be  mixed  with  an 
acetic  acid  solution  of  ;>-bromophenylhydrazine.  The  crude  hydrasones 
of  a-  and  /3-ionone  melt  at  138—140''  and  110— 11 5""  respectively ;  the 
pure  substances  melt  at  143^  and  118°. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  ketones,  the  crude  oil  is  shaken  with  a 
slightly  acid  solution  of  sodium  |>-hydrazinebenzene8ulphonate,  then  made 
slightly  alkaline,  and  shaken  with  ether  and  so  much  ammonium  sul- 
phate as  wUl  cause  a  separation  into  three  layers,  the  ethereal  layer 
being  removed  and  renewed  frequently.  The  two  aqueous  layers  are 
together  treated  with  phthalic  anhydride,  and  distilled  with  steam ;  the 
distillate  is  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  distilled. 
A  loss  of  10  per  cent,  is  inevitable.  For  qualitative  tests,  the  crude 
ketones  may  be  distilled,  and  the  fraction  boiling  at  125 — 135°  under 
12  mm.  pressure  employed. 

In  order  to  separate  and  detect  the  a-  and  /S-ionone^  the  crude  ketones 
are  boiled  with  a  little  alcohol  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phite and  hydrogen  sulphite.  The  solution  is  purified  by  extraction 
with  ether,  and  then  distilled,  when  )3-ionone  passes  over,  and  may  be 
identified  by  means  of  its  semicarbazone,  which  melts  at  148°.  Sodium 
hydroxide  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  distillation  continued,  when 
a-ionone  passes  over ;  it  may  be  identified  by  means  of  its  p-hTomo- 
phenylhydrazone. 

The  method  last  described  permits  of  the  detection  of  a  small 
amount  of  /3-ionone  in  the  presence  of  much  a-ionone.  In  order  to 
detect  a  little  a-ionone  in  presence  of  much  /3-ionone,  the  semicarb- 
azones  are  prepared  under  such  conditions  that  all  of  the  a-  and  some 
of  the  /3-semicarbazone  remain  dissolved,  whilst  much  of.  the  latter 
separates.  The  alcoholic  mother  liquor  is  warmed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  then  extracted  with  ether ;  the  oil  extracted  is  con- 
verted into  the  crude  jp-bromophenylhydrazone,  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion of  which  the  pure  a-derivative  is  obtained. 

Exact  details  of  the  processes  are  given  in  the  paper.         C.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Propionio  and  Butyrio  Acids  in  Acetio  Acid. 
By  Max  MuspaATT  {J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  204— 206).— If  the 
acetic  acid  is  known  to  contain  either  propionic  or  butyric  acid  (usually 
Mobutyrio  acid),  the  amount  may  be  estimated  indirectly  by  first 
titrating  the  mixture  with  pure  sodium  hydroxide  and  afterwards 
weighing  the  mixed  anhydrous  sodium  salts. 

If  both  propionic  and  taobutyric  acids  are  suspected,  the  mixture 
is  neutralised  within  about  5  per  cent.,  and  distilled  to  dryness.  A 
convenient  quantity  of  the  distillate  is  then  carefully  neutralised  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish.    From  the  weight 
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of  the  anhydrous  salt  and  the  acidity  of  the  distillate,  the  results  Kre 
calculated  as  acetate  and  Mohntyrate.  Sufficient  absolute  alcohol  is 
now  added  to  dissolve  the  butyrates,  and  after  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, the  residue  is  weighed,  ignited,  and  titrated.  The  taobutyrate 
calculated  from  this  should  agree  with  that  found  previously,  unless 
propionic  acid  is  present. 

If  the  results  do  not  agree,  the  presence  of  propionic  acid  is  assured. 
The  author  recommend  s  for  its  detection  the  process  recommended  by 
Linnemann,  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  basic  lead  propionate 
in  boiling  water.  As,  however,  the  basic  lead  salt  of  n-butyric  acid 
is  also  very  insoluble,  n-butyric  acid  interferes  with  the  test. 

L.  DS  El. 

Separation  of  Oleic  Acid  trova  other  Fatty  Acids.  Bj  Julius 
LswKowiTSGH  {AndlyaU  1900,  25,  64 — 66). — ^The  process  recommended 
by  Twitchell,  based*  on  the  insolubility  of  sulphonated  oleic  acid  in  light 
petroleum  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  69),  and  that  recommended  by  Farnsteiner, 
based  on  the  insolubility  of  barium  oleate  in  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
alcohol  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  705),  are  found  to  be  untrustworthy. 

Lu  DB  K. 

Free  Fatty  Acid  in  Olive  Oil.  By  Russell  W.  Moobb  {J.  Soc. 
Ghffia.  Ind,^  1900,  19,  223). — 7*05  grams  of  the  oil  are  introduced  into 
a  4  oz.  bottle  by  means  of  an  accurate  pipette,  50  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
sodium  chloride  solution  are  added,  and  the  free  acids  titrated  with 
ir/4  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  thoroughly  shaking 
the  mixture  after  each  addition  of  alkali. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  used  represent  the  percentage  of  free 
(oleic)  acid  in  the  sample.  The  process  can  also  be  used  for  solid  fats 
by  employing  hot  sodium  chloride  solution.  L.  db  K. 

Determination  of  the  Iodine  Value.  By  J.  J.  A.  Wijs  {Analyst^ 
1900,  25,  31^33.  Compare  Lewkowitsch,  this  vol.^  ii,  323).— A 
controversy  with  Lewkowitsch  on  some  minor  points  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  iodine  value  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine  monochloride 
in  acetic  acid. 

The  author  agrees  that  ally!  alcohol  is  not  a  substance  s^^ocially  suit- 
able for  deciding  the  respective  values  of  the  different  methods  for 
determining  iodine  values.  Lewkowitsch's  objection  to  the  use  of 
acetic  acid  of  95  instead  of  99  per  cent,  strength  is  overruled. 

L.  DE  K. 

The  Iodine  Value  of  Oils.  By  Abthub  Marshall  (J,  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.y  1900,  19,  213 — 215). — A  solution  of  iodine  monochloride  In  pure 
carbon  tetrachloride  is  recommended  instead  of  the  ordinary  Hiibl  solu- 
tion, as  it  may  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  any  moisture,  thus 
preventing  secondary  actions.  L.  dk  E. 

Relation  between  the  SpecifLo  Gravity,  Fat,  and  Solids  not 
Fat,  in  Milk.  By  Nobman  Leonabd  {Analyst,  1900,  25,  67—69).— 
This  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  formula  proposed  by  Richmond  in 
1895 :  T=  0*25,  G  ■hl%F  +  0*14,  in  which  T  represents  the  total  solids, 
G  the  excess  of  the  sp.  gr.  over  1000,  and  F  the  fat 
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The  new  formula  given  is  /*=  0-796,  T  -0*210,  G  +0*30, 
Both  formula  give,  however,  practically  the  same  results,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  rich  milks  that  the  difEerence  may  amount  to  more 
than  0*1  per  cent.  L.  db  K. 

Adulteration  of  Ootton-seed  Oil  with  Maize  Oil.  By  Giulio 
MoBPUBGO  and  Alb.  GOtzl  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  1,  694 — 695 ;  from 
VegUrr.  Chem.  Zeit,  3,  53 — 54). — ^The  two  oils  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  iodine  numbers,  and  by  the  melting  points  of  their  fatty  acids. 
The  iodine  numbers  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  maize  oil  are  respectively 
111 — 113  and  130*2 — 151*4;  the  melting  points  of  the  fatby  acids, 
36— 37''and  18—20°  Notwithstanding  this,  25  per  cent,  of  maize 
•oil  may  be  added  to  cotton-seed  oil  without  its  presence  being  readily 
detected.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Margarine  in  Cheese.  By  G.  Fasobtti  and  F. 
Ohioi  {Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  i,  573 — 574 ;  from  tStaz.  sperim,  agra/r.  ital., 
32,  593). — ^The  solvent  employed  to  extract  the  fat  from  cheese  must 
be  one  which  does  not  alter  it  in  any  respect ;  the  cheese  should  there- 
fore first  be  extracted  with  water  at  30 — 35°,  and  then  the  fat  dis- 
solved out  with  ether.  LefFmann  and  Beam's  modification  of  the 
fieichert-Meissl  method  avoids  certain  sources  of  error  and  saves  time. 
In  genuine  cheese,  the  volatile  acid  number  exceeds  18,  margarine 
•cheese  gives  values  below  15,  and  generally  below  6.  As  shown  by 
Windisch,  the  proportion  of  free  acids  of  both  natural  and  artificial 
cheese-fats  is  but  little  affected  by  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
ripening.  The  refraction  values  at  35°  of  genuine  cheese  lie  below 
47-5°,  those  of  margarine  cheese  above  48°,  but  the  latter  fall  during 
ripening.  Complete  analyses  of  four  margarine  cheeses  are  given  in 
the  original  paper.  M.  J.  3. 

Some  Properties  of  Roein,  with  Speoial  Reference  to  the 
Analyeds  of  ^e  Fatty  Matter  of  Soap.  By  Alfbkd  Smbtham  and 
F.  Robbbtson  Dodd  (/.  Soo.  Chem.  Jnd.,  1900,  19,  101— 103).— It  is 
shown  that  the  iodine  number  of  rosin  is  much  reduced  by  the  saponifi- 
cation process,  although  the  saponification  and  acid  values  are  not 
much  affetj^ed  thereby  -,  this  is  of  some  importance  when  dealing  with 
flaponified  rosins  in  the  analysis  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  of  soap.  But 
the  fact  that  the  iodine  number  is  so  high,  that  it  much  depends  on 
the  process  employed  (Hiibl's,  Wijs's),  and  that  it  is  after  all  very 
uncertain,  renders  its  direct  application  to  soap  analysis  of  doubtful 
value.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  ''Saccharin"  in  Articles  of  Food.  By  R. 
Tbuchon  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  691 ;  from^inH.  Chim.  anoL  appL,  6, 
48 — 49). — The  following  modification  of  Schmitt's  process  is  used  in  the 
Paris  official  laboratory  :  200  c.c.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  are  acidified 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  shaken  three  times  in  succession  with 
35 — 40  C.C.  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum ;  the  ethereal  liquid 
is  washed  with  water  and  then  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish.  5 — 6 
drops  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  are  added  to  the  residue  and  the 
whole  gently  fused  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  until  no 
more  gas  bubbles  are  noticed;      The  fused  laass  is  dissolved  in  water, 
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acidified  with  sulphurio  acid,  and  extracted  twice  in  snocefision  with 
30  c.c.  of  benzene ;  this  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish  and 
the  residue  is  then  tested  for  salicylic  acid  with  ferric  chloride. 

L.  DE  K. 

Technical  Analysis  of  Liquorice  Pastes.  By  M.  Tbubkck  {J. 
Amer.  Chtm,  Sec,  1900,  22,  19 — 21).— Hager's  process,  in  which 
ammonia  and  alcohol  are  uFed,  gives  quite  erroneous  results  when 
liquorice  paste  contains  added  glucose,  as  the  percentage  of  glycyr- 
rhizin  so  found  may  then  be  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
truth.  The  following  process  is  recommended  :  2  grams  of  the  sample 
are  well  stirred  with  5  c.c.  of  warm  water,  and  20  c.c.  of  alcohol  are 
added ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  dilute 
alcohol  (1:4)  until  the  washings  are  colourless.  The  residue  is  then 
dried  at  105°  and  weighed ;  it  represent s  the  gummy  matter,  starch,  &c. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated,  finally  in  a  small  beaker,  to  1  or  1*5  c.c, 
then  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  crude  glycyrrhizic  acid  is  then  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  dried  at  105^  for  3  hours 
and  weighed,  then  incinerated,  finally  heating  over  the  blow-pipe,  and 
any  ash  so  obtained  weighed,  and  0*7  of  its  weight  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  acid. 

The  filtrate  from  the  glycyrrhizin  is  evaporated,  the  residue  is 
moistened  a  few  times  with  water,  and  finally  dried  for  3  hours  at  105° 
and  weighed ;  this  represents  saccharin  matters,  tannins,  resins,  Ac, 

The  estimation  of  water,  ash,  matters  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
saccharin  matters  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner.  L.  dx  K. 

Colour  Beaction  for  Tyrosine.  By  Gsobges  DENiG]ks  {Campt. 
rend,,  1900, 130,  583 — 585). — 2  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  very  carefully 
mixed  with  3  to  5  drops  of  a  solution  of  aldehyde  in  twice  its  volume 
of  alcohol  of  90^,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquid  remains  colourless. 
A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tyrosine  are  then  added,  and  the  liquid 
rapidly  acquires  a  gooseberry-red  colour,  the  intensity  of  which  is  pro- 
poitional,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  quantity  of  tyrosine  present. 
In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  tyrosine  in  a  solution  containing 
only  1  part  in  10,000,  if  0*1  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  taken.  By 
using  solutions  of  tyrosine  of  known  strength,  the  quantity  of  tyrosine 
in  the  liquid  under  examination  may  be  rapidly  estimated  colorimetri- 
cally.  The  reagent  is  not  affected  by  protoids  and  peptones,  but  is 
affected  by  certain  phenolic  compounds. 

A  solution  of  commercial  formalin  in  50  vols,  of  sulphuric  acid 
gives  with  tyrosine  a  brown  coloration  which  eventually  becomes 
reddish.  This  colour  changes  to  green  if  the  liquid  is  mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled.  G.  H.  B. 

Detection  of  Phenetidine  in  Urine.  By  G.  Edlefsen  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  i,  573  ;  from  Centr.  inn.  Med,,  21,  2).— According  to 
Miiller  {Therap,  McnaUh.,  12,  357),  phenetidine  can  be  detected  in  the 
urine  after  doses  of  phenacetine  by  diazotising  and  adding  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a-naphthol.  The  author  finds  that  Miiller's  alkaline  ether 
extract  of  the  urine  does  not  always  give  the  reaction,  the  phenetidine 
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being  present  as  an  ethyl  sulphonate,  which  requires  to  be  boiled  with 
bydi^ochloric  acid  before  it  will  give  Miiller's  indonaphthol  reaction. 
The  cooled  liquid  is  shaken  with  1 — 2  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  nitrite 
solution.  One-half  of  the  mixture  is  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
4 — 5  per  cent,  alcoholic  ci-naphthol  and  then  made  alkaline.  In 
presence  of  phenetidine,  a  pure  red  coloration^  is  produced,  which 
becomes  a  deep  cherry-red  on  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
other  half  is  treated  with  1  to  2  c.c.  of  a  3  per  cent,  phenol  solution 
and  sodium  hydroxide  ;  a  yellow  coloration  is  obtained,  passing  into 
pale  red  on  acidifying.  Miiller's  method  is  only  suitable  when  a  larger 
amount  of  phenetidine  is  present.  M.  J.  S. 

Reactions  of  Antipyrine,  Tolypyrine,  Aminoantipyrine  and 
Pyramidone.  By  Paul  Hoffmann  (Ghem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  519  ;  from 
Areh.  intern.  Fkarm,  Therap,,  1899,  171). — The  reactions  of  these  com- 
pounds are  described  with  auric  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  the  Brouardel- 
Boutmy  reagent,  silver  nitrate,  potassium  dichromate,  Wagner's 
reagent,  nitrous  acid,  bromine  water,  and  blood  solution  with  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Aminoantipyrine  and  pyramidone  being  more  oxidisable 
than  antipyrine  and  tolypyrine,  reduce  auric  chloride  in  the  cold,  the 
two  latter  only  on  boiling.  The  two  former  give  also  blue  or  violet 
colours  with  nitrous  acid,  bromine  water,  blood,  ferric  chloride,  and  the 
Brouardel-Boutmy  reagent,  whilst  the  two  latter  either  give  no  re- 
action or  one  of  another  colour.  Aminoantipyrine  and  pyramidone 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  last  three  of  these  reagents. 

M.  J.  S. 

Ooffee  Extracts,  their  Oomposition  and  Analyeis.  By 
Cbxsaobb  G.  Moob  and  Martin  Priest  {Analyst,  1899, 24,  281—283). 
— ^The  percentage  of  extract,  ash,  total  nitrogen,  and  caffeine  is  given 
for  10  samples  of  commercial  coffee  extracts,  including  4  samples 
which  also  contained  chicory  extract.  The  figures  representing  the 
percentage  of  caffeine  are  in  fair  agreement  with  those  obtained  by 
the  analytical  sanitary  commission  of  the  Lancet  in  1894. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  proper  division  of 
the  sample  into  three  parts  for  the  purpose  of  official  analysis,  as  most 
of  the  caffeine  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  as  a  sparingly 
soluble  tannate ;  if  the  sample  is  warmed,  this  will  completely  re- 
dissolve.  L.  BB  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkaloids  of  the  Leaves  of  Datura 
Stramonium,  Hyoscyamus  Niger,  and  Atropa  Belladonna. 
By  Ebnst  Schmidt  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  376—377;  from 
Apath.  Zeit.j  15,  13 — 14). — 10  grams  of  the  dried  and  powdered 
leaves  are  shaken  with  90  grams  of  ether  and  30  grams  of  chloro- 
form, 10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  added^ 
and  the  whole  frequently  shaken  for  3  hours  \  10  c.c.  of  water  are  then 
added,  and  after  an  hour  60  grams  of  the  clear  chloroform-ether 
solution  ( » 5  grams  of  the  leaves)  are  filtered.  This  is  distilled  to 
about  one-half,  and  the  residue  shaken  in  a  separating  funnel  with 
10  c'c.  NjlOO  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  collected,  and  the  chloroform 
is  washed  thrice  with  10  c.c.  of  water.     The  acid  solution  is  filtered* 
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the  washings  being  also  passed  through  the  same  filter,  which  is  finally 
^washed  until  the  total  filtrate  measures  100  c.c.  The  liquid  is  covered 
with  1  cm.  layer  of  ether,  5  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  iodoeosin 
{1  :  500)  added,  and  the  excess  of  acid  titrated  with  i^/100  potass- 
ium hydroxide  until  the  aqueous  layer  turns  pale  rose-red.  A  blank 
-experiment  is  then  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  amount  of 
alkaloid  is  calculated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  its  neutndi- 
43ation.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Niootine.  By  Iwan  Sohindblmbiseb  {Ch&m.  CerUr,, 
1900,  i,  67 ;  from  Fharm.  CerUrcUhalle,  40,  703).— When  treated  with 
A  drop  of  30  per  cent,  formaldehyde  (free  from  formic  acid)  and  a  drop 
*of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nicotine  gives  a  rose-red  solution.  It  is 
better  to  leave  the  mixture  of  nicotine  and  formaldehyde  for  some 
Jiours  before  adding  the  nitric  acid.  Ab  little  as  0*5  mg.  of  nicotine 
will  show  the  reaction,  which  is  not  interfered  with  by  ooniine,  piper- 
idine,  trimethylamine,  pyridine,  quinoline,  picoline,  or  aniline.  The 
reaction  was  not  obtained  with  extracts  of  decomposing  horse-flesh, 
^or  the  intestines  of  animals  poisoned  by  tin,  mercury,  or  arsenic, 
extracted  by  the  Stas-Otto  process.  Too  much  formaldehyde  must  not 
be  added,  nor  must  the  mixture  be  warmed,  as  in  either  case  explosive 
decomposition  will  occur.  M.  J.  S. 

nilmann's  Tests  for  Tanning  Materials  and  Basio  Oolours 
used  in  Dyeing.  By  Adolf  Heinemann  {Chem.  Zeit,,  1900,  24, 
^8). — ^The  colorimetric  tests  by  means  of  basic  colours,  proposed  by 
'UUmann,  are  stated  to  give  untrustworthy  results,  as  they  do  not 
sujQiciently  distinguish  between  tannic  acid  and  gallic  acid,  which  is  of 
no  use  as  a  mordant.  L.  de  K. 

Distinguishing  Between  Hops  and  Quassia.  By  Alfred  C. 
Ohapman  {Analyst,  1900,  25,  35 — 37). — ^The  process  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  hop  bitter  yields  valeric  acid  when  oxidised  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  whilst  quassia  and  chiretta  do 
•not  yield  any;  camomile  extract,  however,  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner  to  hops. 

The  beverage  to  be  tested,  beer,  for  instance,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness with  some  sand ;  the  mass  is  then  dried  in  an  air-bath,  powdered 
and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ether  is  filtered  into  a  flask,  and  after 
recovering  the  bulk  by  distillation,  the  last  traces  are  driven  off  by 
warming  the  flask  on  the  water-bath.  A.  solution  containing  40  grams 
•of  potassium  permanganate  and  10  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  per 
.litre  is  now  added  in  small  portions  until  the  permanganate  ceases  to 
be  readily  reduced  3  warming  and  shaking  promote  the  action.  The 
excess  of  permanganate  is  then  reduced  by  adding  a  sufficiency  of 
•oxalic  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  in  a  glass  dish.  If  now 
the  residue  is  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  odour  of 
valeric  acid  will  at  once  become  apparent  if  hop  bitter  is  present ; 
in  the  case  of  quassia,  a  faint  odour  of  acetic  acid  will  be  noticed. 

L.DEE. 
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Spectra  of  Metals  in  the  Eleotrio  Arc.  V.  Spectrum  of 
Vaimdium.  By  H.  Hasselbebg  (K.  sv.  vet.  Akad.  Handl,,  1900,  32, 
2). — After  careful  comparison  with  the  spectra  of  iron,  titanium, 
chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  the  author  gives  a  full  list 
of  the  lines  he  regards  as  belonging  to  vanadium.  His  results  agree 
in  the  main  with  those  of  Eowland.  J.  C.  P. 

Transparency  of  Aluminium  to  Radiations  ftom  Radium. 
By  HsNBi  Becquebel  {Campt,  rend.,  1900,  130,  1154—1157.  Com- 
pare Abstr,  1899,  ii,  393;  this  vol.,  ii,  126,  182).— A  series  of 
experiments  which  confirm  the  author's  previous  statements  that 
when  radiations  from  radium  fall  on  an  aluminium  screen,  some  are 
absorbed,  some  diffused,  and  others  transmitted ;  the  last  have  pro* 
perties  identical  with  those  of  the  incident  radiations.  Of  the  secondary 
radiations  which  are  also  emitted,  some  are  deviated  by  the  magnetic 
field,  whereas  others  are  not  (compare  Yillard,  Compt.  rend.,  1900, 
130,  1012).  H.  R.  Le  S. 

Radiations  fix>m  Radium.  By  P.  Yillabd  {Compt.  rend.,  1900, 
130,  1178 — 1179). — When  the  radiations  from  radium  fall  on  a  glass 
plate  1  cm.  in  thickness,  or  on  a  sheet  of  lead  0'3  mm.  in  thickness, 
practically  all  the  radiations  which  are  deviated  by  a  magnetic  field 
are  absorbed,  whereas  the  others  (those  not  so  deviated)  are  trans- 
mitted almost  completely.  H.  R.  Le  S. 

Theory  of  the  Latent  Image.  By  Euobn  Enolisch  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  i,  706;  from  Arch.  wise.  Phot,  2,  50— 52).— According 
to  Schaum,  the  small  lateral  extension  of  the  darkening  compared  with 
its  depth  points  to  the  capability  of  development  being  due  to  the  action 
of  chemioEdly  active  rays,  and  not  to  that  of  silver  germs.  This  fact, 
however,  must  not  be  quoted  against  the  contact  theory,  as  is  done  by 
Eder.  The  subhaloid  theory  is  to  be  rejected  because,  according  to  it, 
the  undeveloped  fixed  image  should  be  twice  as  strong  as  the  developed 
fixed  image.  It  appears  that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  silver  bromide 
is  altered  in  the  light,  and  thus  prepared  for  development.  If  this 
can  be  proved,  both  the  silver  germ  and  subhaloid  theories  must  be 
given  up  (compare  Abegg ;  Luther,  this  vol.,  ii,  253).  J.  0.  P. 

Reversibility  of  Voltaic  Cells.  By  T.  Sidney  Mooeb  {Phil.  Mag., 
1900,  [v],40,  491 — 496).— Experiments  were  made  to  test  the  reversi- 
bility of  the  following  voltaic  cells  j  copper  and  zinc  in  solutions  of  their 
sulphates  and  of  their  chloridep,  copper  and  cadmium  in  solutions  of 
sulphates  or  chlorides,  and  the  Clark  cell.  The  experimental  method 
is  described  and  the  results  indicate  that  all  the  cells  examined  were 
reversible,  the  slight  differences  in  the  E.M.F.'s  observed  being  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  errors.  L.  M.  J. 

Alleged  Identity  of  Red  and  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxides.  II. 
By  Ernst  Cohen  {Proc.  K.  Akctd.  Wetenaoh.  Amsterdam,  1900,  2, 
458_4e0.     Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  184). — The  E.M.F.  of  the  mercuric 
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oxide  cell  previously  described  increases  from  0*685  millivolt  at  25^  to 
0*773  millivolt  at  35°^  so  that  the  temperature  coefficient  is  0*0088 
millivolt.     When  this  value  is  introduced  in  the  equation 

IT  =  Fln€Q  +  T.dir/dT, 
By  the  heat  of  transformation  of  the  yellow  into  the  red  oxide,  is 
calculated  to  be  —89*4  cal.  Yaret  found  the  heat  of  reaction  of 
the  red  oxide  with  hydrocyanic  acid  to  be  31550  cal.,  whilst  Berthelot 
found  31600  cal.  for  the  heat  of  reaction  of  the  yellow  oxide  with  the 
same  acid.  The  difference  of  -  50  cal.  is  of  the  same  order  as  the 
value  calculated  above.  J.  0.  P. 

Meotrical  Oonduotivity  of  Liquid  Ammonia  Solutions.  By 
Edward  C.  Franklin  and  Charles  A.  Kra^us  (iitTMr.  (7A«m.  i/*.,  1900, 
23,  277—313.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  202,  208,  284).— The 
authors  regard  the  work  of  Cady  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  203)  and  Goodwin 
and  Thompson  {Phys.  Rev,,  1899,  8,  38)  as  being  of  a  merely  quali- 
tative nature,  and  accordingly  describe  a  complicated  apparatus  in 
which  liquid  ammonia  can  be  purified,  and  isolated  for  a  length  of 
time.  Numerous  compounds  have  been  used  as  solutes,  and  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  resulting  solutions  has  been  determined  by 
Kohlrausch's  method.  The  molecular  conductivity  at  infinite 
dilution  for  solutions  of  binary  salts  in  ammonia  at  -38^  ranges 
from  290 — 340  Kohlrausch  units;  a  much  greater  value  than  that 
for  the  corresponding  aqueous  solutions  at  18^,  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  ionic  velocities  in  ammonia  solutions.  The  dissociation  of 
binary  salts,  however,  is,  as  a  rule,  less  than  in  aqueous  solutions,  and 
Ostwald's  dilution  law  holds  approximately  for  solutions  of  these  salts 
in  ammonia.  Silver  iodide  is  dissociated  in  ammonia,  although  to  a 
less  extent  than  other  binary  salts;  mercuric  cyanide  and  silver 
cyanide  both  give  conducting  solutions,  but  the  molecular  conductivity 
of  the  former  falls  slightly,  that  of  the  latter  rises  slightly,  with 
dilution.  The  only  ternary  salt  fully  examined,  strontium  nitrate,  has 
a  high  molecular  conductivity,  and,  as  in  aqueous  solution,  it  ap- 
proaches its  maximum  more  slowly  than  the  binary  salts.  Many  nitro- 
compounds are  good  conductors  when  dissolved  in  ammonia  ;  so  are 
generally  acid  and  basic  amides.  These  latter  are  regarded  as  acids 
and  bases,  derived  from  ammonia  in  the  same  way  as  oxygen  acids 
and  bases  are  derived  from  water ;  this  analogy  is  borne  out  by  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  ammonia  solutions  of  the  amides  and  by  their 
action  on  indicators.  In  agreement  with  Csuiy,  the  authors  find  that 
ammonia  solutions  of  the  alkali  metals  conduct  electricity  without 
polarisation  at  the  electrodes.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  these 
solutions  changes  but  slightly  with  the  concentration;  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  is  positive.  J.  C.  P. 

Blectrolysis  of  Sodium  Chloride.  By  C.  G.  L.  Wolp  {J. 
Physical  Chem.,  1900,  4,  200— 206).— The  author  describes  a  form  of 
U-tube,  fitted  with  a  stirrer,  which  he  used  for  the  electrolysis  of 
sodium  chloride  and  the  examinations  of  the  gases  liberated  at  each 
electrode.  The  solution  of  sodium  chloride  contained  about  300  grams 
per  litre,  with  1*8  grams  of  potassium  chromate  added,  and  the 
current  employed  was  about  1  ampere.    The  percentage  inefficiency 
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at^the  cathode  was  but  slight,  being  seldom  over  1  per  cent. ;  but  at 
the  anode  it  varied  more,  being  usually  about  20  per  cent.,  and  during 
the  experiment  of  7*4  ampere  hours,  12*7  per  cent,  of  the  sodium 
chloride  had  been  oxidised  to  chlorate.  It  was  found  that  variations 
of  temperature  had  a  great  effect  on  the  efficiency^  and  that  efficient 
stirring  is  necessary.  L.  M.  J. 

Application  of  Faraday's  Law  to  the  Mectrolysis  of  Fused 
Salts.  By  A.  Helfenstein  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.y  1900,23,  255—316. 
Compare  Lorenz,  this  vol,  ii,  333). — ^The  author  has  electrolysed  the 
chlorides  of  lead,  zinc,  tin,  cadmium,  and  silver,  and  lead  bromide  and 
iodide,  and  has  studied  the  influence  of  varying  conditions  on  the 
current  yield.  Neither  in  a  V-tube,  nor  in  any  simple  apparatus 
which  allows  direct  contact  of  the  anode  and  cathode  liquids,  can  a 
decomposition  be  effected  equal  to  that  required  by  Faraday's  law. 
Rise  of  temperature,  decrease  of  current  strength,  decrease  of  the 
distance  between  the  electrodes,  and  prolongation  of  the  electrolysis 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  current  yield  ;  in  the  case  of  lead 
iodide,  however,  the  yield  increases  for  a  certain  interval,  600 — 800°, 
with  rise  of  temperature,  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of  per- 
iodide.  The  chief  cause  of  the  imperfect  yields  obtained  is  the  solu- 
bility of  the  metal  in  its  fused  halogen  compounds,  and  a  consequent 
diffusion  to  the  anode  and  to  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte,  where  the 
metal  is  oxidised  or  goes  off  as  vapour.  Special  experiments,  in  which 
a  regulus  of  the  metal  was  kept  in  contact  with  its  fused  halogen 
compound,  showed  that  the  solubility  and  rate  of  diffusion  increase 
with  rise  of  temperature.  The  diffusion  of  the  halogen  from  the 
anode,  although  of  less  account  than  the  diffusion  of  the  metal  from 
the  cathode,  is  also  responsible  for  a  diminution  of  the  yield ;  this 
influence  of  the  halogen  increas&s  from  chlorine  to  iodine. 

An  approidmately  theoretical  yield  is  obtained  when  the  disturbing 
factors  enumerated  above  are  removed.  The  anode  and  cathode  are 
separated  from  each  other,  either  by  being  enclosed  in  tubes  with 
lateral  openings,  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  diaphragm.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  the  enclosing  of  the  cathode  is  much  more  essential  than  the 
enclosing  of  the  anode.  Further,  the  electrolyte  is  allowed  to  solidify 
on  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  diffusion  of  metallic  vapour  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible — ^just  above 
the  meltiog  point  of  the  salt.  With  these  precautions,  a  yield  is 
obtained  which  is  independent  of  temperature,  current  strength,  and 
duration  of  the  experiment.  J.  C.  P. 

Mectrolytio  Conductivity  of  Saturated  Solutions.  By 
Habbt  M:  Dawbok  and  P.  Williaks  {Zeit.  Mektroohem.,  1899,  6, 
141). — ^Apparatus  is  described  in  which  the  saturated  solution  may  be 
filtered  and  transferred  to  the  vessel  in  which  the  conductivity  is  to 
be  measured  without  change  of  temperature  and  without  exposure  to 
the  air. 

The  conductivity  of  supersaturated  solutions  of  some  readily 
soluble  salts,  such  as  magnesium  sulphate,  potassium  carbonate, 
calcium  ebloride;,  decreases  as  the  concentration  increases.     In  the 
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case  of  salts  having  a  transition  point,  this  may  be  determined  bj 
making  a  series  of  determinations  of  the  conductivities  of  solutions 
saturated  at  different  temperatures.  When  the  results  are  plotted  in 
a  diagram,  curves  are  obtained  which  intersect  at  the  transition  tem- 
perature. The  method  is  especially  applicable  to  salts  which  are  not 
readily  soluble  in.  water.  The  transition  temperature  of  the  hydrates 
of  thorium  sulphate,  Th(S04)2,9HjO  and  Th(804)2,4H,0,  was  found 
in  this  way  to  be  48°.  Determinations  with  the  diiatometer  and 
tensimeter  gave  respectively  46*5°  and  47*8°.  T.  E. 

Reducing  Action  of  Electrol3rtically  Deposited  Metals.  By 
A.  BiNZ  and  A.  Haoekbach  {Zeit,.  Elektrochem,,  1899,  6,  261—271). 
— When  indigotin  is  suspended  (a)  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide^ 
{b)  in  a  solution  of  zinc  oxide  in  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  two 
liquids  are  placed  in  the  cathode  compartments  of  two  electrolytic 
cells  with  zinc  cathodes  through  which  the  same  current  is  passed^ 
then  the  indigotin  in  solution  (6)  is  more  rapidly  reduced  than  that  in 
solution  (a).  The  deposition  of  zinc  at  the  cathode  would  thus  appear 
to  exercise  a  more  vigorous  reducing  action  than  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Indigotin  is  not  a  very  suitable  substance,  however,  since 
it  is  insoluble  in  the  liquids  used.  Subsequent  experiments  were  made 
with  solutions  of  diamine-pure-blue,  Ponceau  K,  and  patent  blue  N. 
The  influence  of  the  cathode  metal  was  first  investigated.  The  solu- 
tion was  placed  in  the  cathode  compartments  of  two  cells  which 
differed  only  in  the  nature  of  the  cathode  metal,  and  through  which 
the  same  current  was  passed.  The  colouring  matters  were  dissolved 
in  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  of  potassium  or  sodium  acetate. 
The  metals  used  were  copper,  platinum,  zinc,  and  mercury,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  no  amalgam  was  formed,  the  alkali  metal  being  re- 
dissolved  as  fast  as  it  separated.  Practically  no  difference  was  found 
in  the  rate  of  reduction  with  the  different  cathodes.  By  using  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  pure  potassium  hydroxide,  an  amalgam  of 
potassium  is  obtained  at  a  mercury  cathode  which  is  acted  on  very 
slowly  by  the  solution.  With  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
the  potassium  is  dissolved  out  of  the  amalgam  much  more  rapidly. 
By  using  a  concentrated  and  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  have  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  one  cell,  and 
formation  of  amalgam  in  another.  In  this  way,  it  is  shown  that,  when 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  reduction  of  the  colouring  matters  takes 
place  very  much  more  slowly  than  when  an  amalgam  is  produced. 
These  experiments  point  to  the  alkali  metal  being  the  real  reducing 
agent,  and  not  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  metal  on 
water.  To  test  this  further,  zinc  is  caused  to  separate  at  a  mercury 
cathode  from  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  oxide  in  sodium  hydroxide 
in  one  cell,  and  hydrogen  to  separate  from  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  at  a  copper  electxode  in  the  other,  both  cells  containing  the 
same  colouring  matter.  No  hydrogen  is  evolved  by  the  contact  of  the 
zinc  amalgam  with  the  solution,  so  that  any  reduction  which  occurs 
must  be  due  to  zinc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  the  reduc- 
tion always  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  cell  with  the  zinc  than  in 
that  in  which  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  liberated.     The 
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authors  oonclade  that  many  cases  of  supposed  redaction  by  nascent 
hydrogen  are  really  cases  of  direct  redaction  by  a  metal.  T.  E. 

Theory  of  Solution  Pressure.  By  S.  Eoslington  Milker  {PhU. 
Mag.,  1900,  [vl,  49,  417— 423).— The  author  regards  the  proof  given 
by  Nernst  for  the  expression  representing  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  metal  and  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte  containing  the 
metal  in  the  ion  state  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  the  possibility  of 
actually  carrying  out  the  individual  process  of  the  cycle  is  not 
apparent.  He  therefore  deduces  similar  expressions  by  a  slightly 
different  method  of  consideration  which  is  free  from  these  objections. 
When  the  value  of  the  solution  pressure  is  excessively  large,  as  in  the 
case  of  zinc  (10'  atmos.),  the  author  considers  it  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
applicability of  the  gas  laws  over  such  a  great  range  of  pressure,  and 
in  this  case  P  is  merely  a  constant,  such  that  ET  log.  P  represents  the 

value  of   /  vdp  of  the  ions  between  unit  pressure  and  the  actual  solu- 
tion pressure.  L.  M.  J. 

Determination  of  some  Ooeffloients  of  Magnetic  Suscepti' 
bility.  By  Stefan  Mbybr  {Ann.  Phya.,  1900,  [iv],  1,  664—667. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  7). — The  magnetic  susceptibuity  of  solutions  of 
vanadium  chloride  is  independent  of  the  dissociation,  and  the  molecular 
susceptibility  of  this  compound  is  found  to  be  1*25  x  10  ~^  This 
value  stands  in  a  simple  relation  to  those  obtained  for  the  iron  group 
[V:Ni:Cr:Fe';Co:Pe:Mn  =  i:  2:2^:3:4:5:61. 

A  higher  value  is  found  for  the  susceptibility  of  gadolinium  oxide 
than  that  previously  obtained;  it  is  supposed,  on  the  ground  of 
spectroscopic  investigation,  that  the  old  preparation  contained  more 
or  less  of  a  strongly  magnetic  element.  From  samarium  sulphate, 
a  value  is  found  for  the  atomic  susceptibility  agreeing  well  with 
earlier  determinations.  J.  C.  P. 

Atomic  and  Molecular  Magnetism.  By  Stefan  Meter  {Ann. 
Phya.,  1900,  [iv],  1,  668—672.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  7).— The  re 
suits  previously  recorded  are  supplemented  by  an  investigation  ol 
the  magnetic  susceptibility  of  copper  compounds.  The  fundamental 
difference  in  the  magnetic  behaviour  of  cupric  and  cuprous  salts, 
suggested  by  Wiedemann,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experiments  ; 
cupric  and  cuprous  sulphides  are   about  equally  diamagnetic. 

The  molecular  volume  and  molecular  magnetism  are  compared 
with  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes  and  atomic  magnetisms  re- 
spectively, and  it  is  seen  that  when  contraction  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  compound,  the  molecular  magnetism  is  increase  d ; 
when  an  increase  of  volume  takes  place,  the  diamagnetic  character 
becomes  more  marked.  Hence  it  is  permissible  to  calculate  the 
atomic  magnetism  of  an  element  from  the  molecular  magnetism  of 
its  compounds  only  when  the  molecular  volume  of  the  compound  ia 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes. 

The  author  points  out  the  advantages  of  his  method  of  deter- 
mining magnetic  susceptibility  over  that  of  du  Bois  and  Liebknecht 
(this  vol.,  u,  127).  J.  a  P. 
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Deduction  of  Reaction  Isotherms  and  Isochors  for  Systems 
involving  Dissociation.  By  Kikunate  Ikeda  {Zeit.  physikal,  Chem,, 
1900,  33,  287— 294).— A  theoretical  paper,  not  suitable  for  abstrac- 
tion. J.  C.  P. 

Overflowing  Thermocalorimeter.  By  Gustaye  Massol  {Compt. 
rend,,  1900,  130,  1126— 1128).— RegnaulVs  thermocalorimeter  can 
only  be  need  for  small  ranges  of  temperature  below  40 — 50^.  The 
instrument  may  be  employed  at  temperatures  of  250^  and  300^  if 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  as  the  expanding  liquid 
instead  of  alcohol ;  it  also  becomes  possible  to  work  through  consider* 
able  ranges  of  temperature  by  adopting  an  overflow  principle  as  in 
Walferdin's  maximum  weight  thermometer.  By  means  of  this  form 
of  thermocalorimeter,  the  author  has  determined  the  specific  heats  of 
salt  solutions  at  temperatures  near  their  boiling  and  freezing  points. 

G.  T.  M. 

Critical  Temperatures  of  some  Organic  Sulphur  Oompounds. 
By  L.  Fekbstto  (Oazzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  296— 302).— Using  Altschul's 
method  and  apparatus  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  446),  the  author  has  deter- 
mined the  following  critical  temperatures:  ethyl  mercaptan,  228^; 
methyl  sulphide,  231-2®;  ethyl  sulphide,  284-67*';  methyl  ethyl 
sulphide,  25966°;  woamyl  mercaptan,  334®  (f).  The  following  com- 
pounds  show  decomposition  below  their  critical  temperatures,  which 
were  hence  determined  in  ethereal  solution,  Pawlewski's  formula  for 
mixtures  being  employed :  uoamyl  mercaptan,  320*92® ;  Csoamyl 
sulphide,  391-26®;  allyl  sulphide,  38038®;  ethyl  disulphide,  36893® 
The  following  are  the  difEerences  between  the  critical  temperatures 
and  the  boiling  points  at  ordinary  pressures  :  ethyl  mercaptan,  191*8® ; 
methyl  sulphide,  193-9®;  ethyl  sulphide,  191*77®;  ethyl  methyl 
sulphide,  193-76®;  woamyl  mercaptan,  20092®;  woamyl  sulphide, 
176-25®;  allyl  sulphide,  241  0®;  ethyl  disulphide,  216-13®.  Thus 
Fawlewski's  law,  that  for  comparable  substances  there  is  a  constant 
difference  between  the  critical  temperature  and  the  boiling  point, 
holds  well  amongst  the  first  group  of  four  of  the  above  compounds, 
whilst  for  Moamyl  mercaptan  and  Moamyl  sulphide,  the  critical 
temperatures  of  which  were  determined  in  ether,  the  agreement  with 
the  law  is  less  good.  Guldberg's  law  of  the  constancy  of  the  ratio 
between  the  absolute  critical  and  boiling  points  is  obeyed  well  by  all 
the  above  compounds  except  t«oamyl  sulphide,  the  value  for  which, 
1-38,  differs  considerably  from  Guldberg's  number  (1-55).  The  difter- 
ence  between  the  critical  temperatures  of  two  homologous  compounds 
of  the  above  series  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  difference  in  com- 
position. The  following  table  shows  the  differences  between  the 
critical  temperatures  of  these  sulphur  derivatives  and  those  of  the 
corresponding  oxygen  compounds : 

EtOH 

CjHii-OH 

Mcj^O 

EtjO 

OMeEt 

EtjOj 


EtSH 

228° 

C»Hii- 

SH 

320-92 

SMe, 

231-2 

SEtj 
SMeEt 

284-67 
259-66 

SjEt, 

372-76 

DiffoNiice. 

244° 

-16 

306-6 

-14-32 

129-6 

+  101-6 

191 

+  93-67 

167-7 

+  91'9« 

191 

+  181-76 
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Thofl  in  the  ethers,  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  sulphur  for  one 
of  oxygen  raises  the  critical  temperature  by  about  90^  to  100^,  whilst 
with  the  alcohols,  the  difference  is  much  smaller  and  in  the  opposite 
direction.  T.  H.  P. 

Heats  of  Ck>mbustion  and  Formation  of  Iodine  Oompounds. 
By  Mabobllin  F.  E.  Bebthxlot  {Gompt,  rend.,  1900,  130, 
1094 — 1101). — Iodine  compounds  are  completely  burnt  in  the  calori- 
metric  bomb  by  the  use  of  compressed  oxygen  and  a  priming  of  gun- 
cotton,  the  whole  of  the  halogen  being  liberated.  The  following 
thermochemical  constants  are  recorded  : 

Molecular  heat  of  combiutioii.        Molecular 
Constant  Conatant  heat  of 

ToL  pTesaore.  formation. 

Methyl     iodide 196-1  Cal.     196-6  Cal.        +l-3Cal. 

Methylene  „     178-1  178-4  -14-9 

Iodoform    161-8  161-9  -331 

Ethyl    iodide    356'4      -      3560  -24-0 

n-Propyl    „       612-3  614-3  +10-2 

MO-Propyl,,       607-4  6091  +160 

Allyl         „       476-86  47833  -22-9 

lodobenzene  7700  7707  -32-3 

o-Iodobenzoic    acid 769-4  769-6  +63-1 

o-Iodosalicylic     „      706-6  706-4  +1263 

Diiodosalicylic   „     700-2  699-9  +98-3 

Ethylene  iodide 3243  3249  +17 

Tetriodoethylene  2616  261-6  -73-0 

lodopyrrole  (iodole),  C^HNI^  . . .  603-3  6031  -91-4 

The  substitution  of  solid  iodine  for  gaseous  hydrogen  in  methane  is 
always  attended  by  an  absorption  of  heat,  the  values  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  successive  atoms  of  the  halogen  being   —17*6,    —17*0,  and 

—  18-2  Cal.  The  difference  between  the  heats  of  formation  of  allyl 
and  propyl  iodides  has  the  same  value  as  that  for  the  corresponding 
alcohols,  namely,  —33-1  Cal.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  substitution 
of  iodine  for  hydrogen  in  benzene  is  —28-2  Cal.,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
benzoic  acid  it  is  —31-1  Cal.  The  introduction  of  the  first  atom  of 
iodine  into  salicylic  acid  is  accompanied   by  a  thermal   change  of 

—  12*6  Cal.,  whilst  that  of   the  second  produces  an    absorption   of 

—  28*0  Cal.  These  results  explain  the  non-formation  of  aromatic 
iodo-derivatives  by  direct  substitution.  The  addition  of  iodine  (1  mol.) 
to  ethylene  produces  a  heat  change  of  16-3  Cal.,  whilst  the  substitution 
of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  define  by  iodine  is  accompanied  by 
an  absorption  of  heat,  namely,  —  68*4  Cal.  The  thermal  effect  of 
introducing  four  iodine  atoms  into  the  pyrrole  ring  is  —  73*4  Cal. 

G.  T.  M. 

Apparatos  for  determining  Molecular  Weights  by  the 
Boiling  Point  Method.  By  Hsbbebt  N.  McCoy  (Amer.  Chem. «/., 
23,  363 — 360). — In  applying  Walker  and  Lumsden's  modification  of 
Landsberger's  method  (see  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  283  j  Trans.,  1898, 73,  602), 
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the  author  has  combined  the  functions  of  the  jacket  and  the  boiling 

flask,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

Suitable  quantities  of  the  pure  solvent  are  introduced  into  the  outer 

tube,  B,  and  the  inner  tube,  A.     The  solvent  in  B  13  boiled,  and  if  the 

side  tube,  d,  be  closed,  the  vapour  passes  through  the  tube  a,  which  has 

five  small  perforations  at  its  lower  extremity, 
6,  into  the  solvent  in  A.  The  latter  is  thus 
raised  to  its  boiling  point,  and  the  excess 
vapour  passes  through  the  tube  c  to  a 
Liebig's  condenser.  When  the  constant 
temperature  of  the  boiling  solvent  has  been 
ascertained,  the  side  tube,  d,  is  opened,  and 
the  boiling  interrupted  until  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  solute  has  been  introduced 
into  the  inner  tube;  as  in  Walker  and 
Lumsden's  appai-atus,  the  inner  tube  is 
graduated,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion can  be  read  off.  Test  experiments, 
in  which  various  substances  were  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  benzene,  ether,  or  water,  gave 
very  satisfactory  results.  J.  0.  P. 

A  MancNstat.  By  A.  Smits  {ZeU. 
fhynkal  Chem.,  1900,  33,  39 — 46).— An 
apparatus  has  been  devised  to  secure  a  steady 
pressure  during  boiling  point  experiments, 
the  deviations  not  exceeding  1  mm.  of 
water.  The  space  in  which  the  pressure  is  to  be  kept  constant  is 
connected  (1)  with  the  shorter  limb  of  a  mercury  manometer,  (2) 
with  a  suction  pump.  If  the  latter  is  working  to  begin  with,  then 
the  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  of  the  manometer  rises,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain point  touches  a  copper  rod,  thereby  completing  a  circuit  con- 
taining an  electromagnet ;  the  first  circuit  is  so  combined  with  a 
second  circuit  with  a  second  electromagnet  that  the  suction  pump  is 
shut  off,  and  is  connected  again  only  when  the  mercury  has  fallen 
below  the  point  of  the  copper  rod.  The  pressure  in  such  an  apparatus 
increases  very  slightly  with  a  rise  of  the  external  temperature,  and  is 
independent  of  the  variations  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

J.  C.  P. 

Disturbing  Influences  at  the  Oritioal  Point  of  Pure  Liquids 
and  Mixtures.  By  Rudolf  von  Hibsch  (Ann.  Phys.,  1900,  [iv],  1, 
655 — 663). — The  influence  of  gravity  on  the  critical  phenomena  is 
discussed.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  appearance  or  disappearance 
of  the  meniscus  lags  behind  the  temperature,  and  experiments  with 
ether  show  that  the  extent  of  this  lag  depends  very  much  on  the  rate 
of  change  of  temperature.  As  the  mean  of  a  number  of  determinations 
with  different  tubes,  194*7°  is  given  as  the  critical  temperature  of  ether. 

The  author  considers  that  the  above  influences  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  many  of  the  anomalies  observed  at  the  critical  point,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  to  replace  van  der  Waals'  theory  by  newer  ones. 

J.  C.  P. 
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Determination  of  the  Decrease  in  the  Vapour  Tension  of 
Solutions  by  means  of  the  determination  of  the  Increase  in 
the  Boiling  Point.  By  A.  Smits  (Proe.  K,  Akad.  Wetmsch.  Amsier- 
dam,  1900,  2,  469 — 477). — ^The  boiling  vessels  used  were  made  of 
silver,  and  could  be  connected  with  the  manostat  devised  hy  the 
author  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  388).  Enamel  grains  and  silver  tetrahedra 
were  employed  to  induce  regular  boiling,  and  the  condensed  vapour 
flowed  back  through  a  tube  with  outlets  turned  away  from  the 
thermometer.  With  a  steady  pressure,  the  boiling  point  of  water 
remained  constant  to  0002^ ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  a  1  cm.  vertical 
displacement  of  the  thermometer  caused  a  difference  of  0*01 — 0*03^  in 
its  indications. 

Two  such  silver  vessels,  A  and  B,  containing  distilled  water,  were 
connected  with  the  manostat,  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  recorded. 
A  weighed  quantity  of  solute  was  introduced  into  A,  and  the  pressure 
was  adjusted  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  pure  water  under  the  original  pressure.  The  thermometer 
immersed  in  the  boiling  water  in  B  had  now  fallen,  and  the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  corresponded  with  the 
decrease  of  vapour  tension  due  to  the  dissolved  substance.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  are  to  be  communicated  later.     J.  C.  P. 

Theory  of  Vapour  Pressure.  By  R.  Qarl  {Z^U,  phyaikal,  Chem,, 
1900,  33,  178—214). — A  method  is  described  for  the  mejisuremeat  of 
the  partial  pressures  of  electrolytes  dissolved  in  water,  and 
especially  applicable  to  very  small  pressures ;  it  consists  essentially 
in  the  aspiration  of  a  known  volume  of  air  through  (1)  the  solution 
and  (2)  a  flask  of  perfectly  pure  water,  the  pvrtial  pressure  being 
estimated  from  the  increase  of  conductivity  of  the  water  in  this 
flask.  As  is  evident,  many  precautions  are  necessary  to  en- 
sure accuracy  with  a  method  of  this  nature,  and  of  these  a  full 
account  is  given.  The  author  investigate.^)  theoretically,  from  the 
thermodynamical  basis,  the  relations  between  partial  pressure  and 
cryoscopic  depression,  and  calculates  the  former,  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  from  RolofPs  freezing  point  determinations  (Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  291).  The  values  so  obtained  are  compared  with  direct 
determinations  by  the  above  method,  the  agreement  being  satisfactory, 
as,  for  example,  6*74  per  cent,  acid,  found  0'0094  mm.  mercury,  calc. 
0-0094;  3*5  per  cent.,  found  000117  mm.,  calc.  0*00116.  From 
the  values  of  the  partial  pressure  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  decom- 
position tension  in  salts  of  organic  bases  may  be  determined  in  the 
case  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  insoluble  bases  by  finding  the  strength 
ef  the  acid  with  which  the  salt  is  in  equilibrium.  If  a  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  be  boiled,  owing  to  dissociation  and  the  greater 
partial  pressure  of  ammonia,  the  distillate  is  alkaline  and  the  residue 
acid,  but  the  author  finds  that  ^air  passed  over  solid  ammonium 
chloride  causes  no  increase  of  conductivity  in  the  water ;  the  salt  is 
hence  not  dissociated,  and  possesses  but  a  very  small  vapour  pressure. 
Equations  similar  to  those  previously  deduced  also  hold  for  mixtures 
of  two  or  three  components,  and  the  author  discusses  the  cases  of 
sulphuric  acid  hydrates  and   of    hydrated  crystals.      The    pjirtial 
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pressure  of  sulphuric  acid  in  solution  could  not  be  determined  by  thi» 
method,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  aeid  sufficiently  concen- 
trated to  give  a  measurable  pressure  showed  also  a  partial  dissociation 
with  formation  of  sulphur  dioxide.  L.  M.  J. 

Liquefaction  of  Gaseous  Mixtures  of  OarboQ  Dioxide  and 
Sulphur  Dioxide.  By  F.  Caubbt  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
828 — 829). — The  experiments'previou8ly|recorded  (this  vol.,  ii,  191)  are 
extended  to  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  eight 
different  mixtures  being  examined,  and  the  critical  line  obtained. 
Betrograde  condensation  is  obtained  at  all  compositions,  and,  for  the 
most  favourable  mixtures,  is  observed  between  wide  limits  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  namely,  7°  and  30  atmos.,.  whilst  the  ratio  of 
the  maximum  volume  of  the  liquid  to  the  total  volume  is  also  great, 
reaching  0*2.  L.  M.  J. 

Relative  Bates  of  Efftision  of  Argon,  Helium,  and  some 
other  Gases.  By  Fredbbick  G.  Donnan  (Phil.  Mag.,  1900,  [v],  49^ 
423—446). — The  rate  of  effusion,  that  is,  effiux  through  a  small  hole 
in  a  thin-walled  partition,  is  theoretically  consid^ed  ;  assuming  that 
viscosity  effects  are  eliminated,  that  the  ideal  gas  laws  hold,  that  the 
efflux  is  adiabatic,  and  that  the  motion  is  steady,,  the  rates  of  effusion 
of  two  gases  are  still  not  simply  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
the  densities,  but  are  also  dependent  on  the  ratios  of  the  two  specifie 
heats  for  the  two  gases.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in. 
obtaining  apertures  for  which  the  viscosity  eSeot  was  negUgeable^  and 
a  correction  for  viscosity  is  given,  but  is  in  most  cases  very  smalL 
The  results  show  that,  when  compared  with  oxygen,  the  rate  of  effusion 
of  argon  is  3^  per  cent,  faster  than  that  calculated  merely  from  the 
densities,  and  this  is  in  qualitative  accord  with  the  theoretical  deduc- 
tion, or  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  a  high  specific 
heat  ratio.  Hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  monoxide  have  rates  of 
effusion  in  accord  with  those  calculated,  the  specific  heat  ratios  being 
also  approximately  equal  for  these  gases ;  the  effusion  of  ""carbon 
dioxide  is,  however,  about  1  per  cent,  faster  than  that  calculated  from 
the  density,  and  this  is  not  ascribable  to  a  high  specific  heat  ratio. 
With  helium,  a  relatively  large  viscosity  eorreetion  has  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  the  results  are  still  not  in  accovd  with  theory,  the  rate 
being  slower  than  that  calculated  from  the  density.  The  author 
hence  concludes  that  some  factor  has  been  omitted  in  the  theoretical 
consideration,  and  that  this  is  probably  U>  be  found  in  the  Joule- 
Thomson  effect.  It  is  shown  that  a  gas  will  effuse  more  slowly  or 
more  rapidly  than  an  ideal  gas,  according  as  the  Joule-Thomson  effect 
is  negative  or  positive.  As  for  all  the  gases  which  Joule  and 
Thomson  examined,  the  constant  was  positive  except  for  hydrogen^ 
where  the  sign  is  uncertain,  and  as  helium  i»  even  more  "  perfect  '* 
than  hydrogen,  it  is  probable  that  the  sign  is  here  negative,  and  that 
the  anomalies  of  effusion  are  hence  explicable.  L.  M.  J. 

Dissociation  in  Dilute  Solutions  at  QP.  By  W.  C.  Dampibr 
Whetham  {Proc.  Roy.  Socy  1900,  QQ,  192— 203).— The  degree  of 
dissociation  in  dilute  solutions,  as  determined  by  the  conductivity  at 
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18**  OP  25°,  is  not  directly  comparable 'with  the  value  arrived  at  from 
freezing  point  experiments.  The  author  has  accordingly  measured  the 
conductivity  at  0°  of  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  chloride,, 
barium  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  potassium  permanganate,  potassium 
feiricyanide,  and  potassium  dichromate.  The  results  are  contained  in 
a  number  of  tables,  and  curves  are  drawn  showing  how  a,  the  degree 
of  dissociation,  varies  with  the  concentration.  At  0°,  a  falls  less 
rapidly  with  increasing  concentration  than  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  curve  for  sulphuric  acid  shows  a*  maximum,  in  agreement  with 
other  observations  at  higher  temperature&  The  curve  for  potassium 
permanganate  likewise  shows  a  fall  in  the  value  of  a  for  the  most 
dilute  solutions ;  this  the  author  attributes  to  the  action  of  the  salb 
on  the  impurities  left  in  the  solvent. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  solvent  and  solutions  were  not  allowed  to- 
oome  in  contact  with  anything  except  platinum.  J.  G.  P. 

Belation  of  Taste  of  Acids  to  their  Degree  of  Dissociation.. 
II.  By  Theodoeb  W.  Richards  {J.  Physical  Chem,,  1900,  4, 
207 — 211). — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sour  taste  of  acid  salts  is 
stronger  than  would  be  expected  from  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions,  Kahlenberg  considered  the  explanation  of  the  sour 
taste  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dissociation  theory  to  be  unsatis- 
factory (this  vol.,  ii,  271).  If,  however,  the  sensation  of  taste  is  due 
to  a  chemical  action  between  the  substance  and  some  constituent  of 
the  tongue  surface,  then  the  sensation  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
removal  of  hydrogen  ions,  and  hence  further  dissociation  would  occur 
in  accord  with  the  mass  action  law.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  although 
the  order  of  dissociation  is  correctly  found,  yet  no  quantitative  con- 
nection can  be  obtained  from  the  taste,  and  this  is  in  accord  with 
experiment.  The  above  explanation  is  also  in  agreement  with  the 
paralysis  of  the  sense  of  taste  by  concentrated  solutions,  and  the 
author  points  out  that  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions,  which  are  those 
possessing  the  most  marked  taste  (Hbber  and  Kiesow,  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  206),  are  also  those  most  capable  of  causing  reactions  in  substances 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  tongue.  Observed  phenomena  are  hence 
not  opposed  to  the  dissociation  theory  (compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  209)* 

L.  M.  J. 

Bixnple  Proof  of  van't  HofTs  Osmotio  Pressure  Law.  By 
KiKUNATS  Ikbda  {Zeit.  physikal.  Cham,,  1900,  33,  280— 286).— A 
siphon  barometer  tube,  whose  longer  limb  is  of  small  bore,  has  its 
short  wider  limb  closed  by  a  moistened  piece  of  bladder.  The  space 
in  the  wider  limb  unoccupied  by  mercury  is  filled  with  some  gas,  such 
as  nitrogen,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  gas,  for  example,  ammonia,  which  is  soluble,  in  water,  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  longer  limb  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  ammonia  through  the 
bladder,  which  thus  acts  as  a  semipermeable  membrane.  If  ul  be  the 
gas  for  which  the  membrane  is  permeable,  and  B  the  gas  for  which  it 
is  not  permeable,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  partial  pressure  (p)  of  i?  is 
independent  of  the  concentration  of  A  ;  when  this  concentration  is 
small,  the  relation  ^^^IV' holds,  and  from  the  above  it  must  also 
hold  when  the  concentration  of  A  is  great :  in  this  way,  the  law  can 
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be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  solution,  where  A  becomes  the  soWent 
and  B  the  solute. 

From  the  law  p  =  RTC,  Henry's  law  is  deduced ;  the  supposition 
that  the  absorption  coefficient  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  gas 
is  shown  to  be  contrary  to  thermodynamical  laws.  J.  C.  P. 

Hardness  of  Elementajry  Substances.  By  Johannes  R. 
Btdberg  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem,,  1900,  33,  353— 359).— On  the  basis 
of  Mohs'  scale,  and  with  the  help  of  the  existing  data,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  a  numerical  value  for  the  hardness  of  the  elements. 
The  numbers  obtained  show  that  the  hardness  is  a  periodic  function  of 
the  atomic  weight.  J.  0.  P. 

Limited  Chemical  Beactions  in  Homogeneous  Systems: 
Modulus  Law.     By  A.  Ponsot  (Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  829^832). 

'A  theoretical  paper  in  which  the  author  deduces  that  in  a  system  in 
equilibrium,  the  latter  is  independent  of  the  pressure  or  of  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  that  if  equilibrium  is  established  at  constant 
pressure,  the  volume  is  a  minimum,  and  if  at  constant  volume  the 
pressure  is  a  minimum.  Thus  the  interaction  of  two  salts  in  solution 
leads  to  a  minimum  volume,  and  hence  at  equilibrium  2  dv/dm  =  0, 
where  dv/dm  is  the  coefficient  of  volume  increase  by  addition  of 
equivalents  of  the  salts,  and  from  this,  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
follows  the  additive  effect  of  each  radicle  in  causing  change  of  volume 
in  aqueous  solution,  and  hence  also  change  of  density.  That  is,  the 
coefficient  of  increase  of  density  by  the  substitution  of  one  radicle  for 
another  is  independent  of  the  radicle  to  which  they  are  combined,  and 
there  is  thus  obtained  what  is  termed  the  density  modulus.  Similarly, 
could  be  obtained  modulus  of  vapour  pressure,  osmotic  pressure,  cryo- 
scopic  depression,  &c.  The  author  points  out  that  these  deductions  are 
established  without  any  presumption  of  dissociation.  L.  M.  J. 

Physical  Beactions  and  the  Mass  Law.  By  Azajiiah  T. 
Lincoln  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1900,  4,  161— 187).— Bancroft  has 
shown  that  the  relations  between  the  compounds  in  certain  oases  of 
physical  equilibrium  may  be  represented  by  a  modification  of  the  usual 
mass-action  formula,  in  which  the  exponential  factors  are  not  neces- 
sarily integers.  Thus  the  relation  between  the  concentrations  x,  y  of 
two  non-miscible  liquids  in  a  third  oonsolute  liquid  of  concentration  z 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation  af^^jsfl--^^=^c,  and  in  this  ezpres* 
sion  the  concentrations  may  be  expressed  in  units  of  any  nature.  If 
the  liquids  are  mutually  soluble,  the  equilibrium  formula  becomes 
(a;  — fi2y)«(y-*jaj)^/a»+fl  =  c,  where  a^  and  8^  are  the  mutual  solubilities 
(Bancroft,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  157).  Experimental  work  has  shown 
that  these  equations  represent  the  facts  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
(Taylor,  Abstr.,  ii,  1898,  66.  213;  Bathrick,  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  135), 
and  the  author  has  examined  the  system  water,  benzene,  alcohol,  using 
pure  compounds  and  employing  great  precautions  to  ensure  accuracy 
in  the  equilibrium  determinations.  He  finds  the  results  to  be  in 
almost  perfect  accord  with  those  given  by  the  above  expression,  the 
differences  being  far  smaller  than  in  previous  less  accurate  experi- 
ments and  seldom  reaching  \  per  cent.,  and  he  considers  that  if  the 
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experimental  difficulties  could  be  more  completely  overcome,  the  accord 
would  be  still  more  perfect.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  holds  that 
the  formula  is  not  merely  empirical,  but  represents  the  facts  abso- 
lutely, and  is  hence  the  expression  of  an  actual  natural  law. 

L.  M.  J. 

Eqtdlibria  in  the  System  :  Water,  Phenol,  and  d^Tart€«io  or 
Bacemic  Acid.  By  Frans  A.  H.  Schbeinemakebs  (Zeit,  phyaikcU. 
Chem.,  1900,  83,  74—77.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  739).— The  in- 
fluence of  these  two  acids  in  raising  the  critical  mixture  temperature 
of  water  and  phenol  is  equal,  and  much  less  than  that  of  sodium 
chloride  (loc.  cit).  The  critical  mixture  temperature  of  a  water- 
phenol  system  containiug  409  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid  (referred  to 
water  +  tartaric  acid)  is  about  30^  higher  than  that  of  the  water- 
phenol  mixture  a]one.  It  appears  that  the  elevation  of  the  critical 
mixture  temperature  by  a  third  substance  is  not  only  a  function  of 
the  molecular  weight  of  this  substance,  but  depends  also  on  other 
factors.  J.  0.  P. 

SSqtiilibria  in  the  System :  Water,  Phenol,  and  Acetone. 
By  Fbans  a  H.  Schbeinbmakebs  (ZeiL  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  33, 
78 — 98). — Mixtures  of  water  and  acetone  of  known  composition  were 
put  in  glass  tubes,  and  kuown  weights  of  phenol  added ;  the  tubes 
were  closed  and  the  temperatures  observed  at  which  the  contents 
became  homogeueous.  A  number  of  tables  are  thus  obtained,  and 
the  corresponding  curves  drawn,  showing  how  this  temperature  varies 
with  the  composition  of  the  ternary  mixture.  The  results  are  repre- 
sented also  by  means  of  the  triangular  system,  and  the  binodal  curves 
are  drawn  for  various  temperatures :  those  for  higher  temperatures 
are  enclosed  by  those  for  lower  temperatures,  and  ultimately  shrink 
to  a  point  corresponding  with  the  temperature  92%  and  the  composition 
59  per  cent,  of  water,  12  per  cent,  of  acetone,  and  29  per  cent,  of 
phenol.  The  chief  feature  of  interest  is  that  whilst  above  68°  separ* 
ation  into  two  layers  takes  place  in  none  of  the  three  binary  systems 
water-acetone,  water-pheno),  and  phenol-acetone,  yet  such  a  separation 
can  take  place  up  to  92°  in  mixtures  containing  all  three  substances. 

The  paper  contains  also  a  review  of  the  author's  experimental  work 
on  ternary  systems  (compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  483  ;  1898,  ii,  329,  424, 
564 ;  1899,  ii,  739 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  135).  J.  C.  P. 

The  System :  Water,  Phenol,  and  Hydrochloric  Acid.  By 
W.  H.  Kbuo  and  Frakk  K.  Cameron  {J,  Physical  Chem.,  1900,  i, 
188 — 192). — If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  partially  consolute 
mixture  of  phenol  and  water,  the  temperatures  at  which  solid  phenol 
can  exist  are  altered.  Since  the  system  containing  the  solid  phenol 
and  two  liquid  phases  is  still  monovarient,  there  is  no  definite  melting 
point,  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  great  compared  with  that  of  the 
phenol,  the  range  of  temperatures  in  which  the  solid  phase  persists 
becomes  very  smaU  and  a  freezing  point  may  be  obtained.  These 
values  were  determined  for  solutions  containing  from  0  to  130  grams 
of  hydrochloric  acid  per  litre,  and  a  curve  for  temperatures  against 
acid  concentration  is  given ;  the  temperature  in  water  was  found  to 
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be  1-365°,  and  in  the  most  concentrated  solution  17-195°.  The  author 
suggests  that  from  this  curve  the  concentration  of  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  may  be  quickly  determined  approximately  from  the 
freezing  point  of  phenol  in  it.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Reaction  of  Acids  in  Organic  Solvents.  By  M. 
Geigbb  {GazzeUa,  1900,  30,  i,  225— 233).— The  action  of  methyl 
alcoholic  solutions  of  various  acids  on  marble  has  been  studied.  For 
solutions  of  hydrogen  chloride,  the  action  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
the  aqueous  acid ;  the  initial  velocity  of  reaction  increases  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  but  less  rapidly  than  the  latter,  so  that 
the  ratio  of  velocity  to  concentration  shows  a  considerable  diminution, 
owing  to  the  decreasing  dissociation  of  the  acid  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions. The  reaction  is  greatly  influenced  by  changes  of  pressure,  an 
increase  of  8  cm.  of  mercury  above  the  atmospheric  pressure  serving 
to  completely  stop  the  action.  Methyl  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrogen 
bromide  attacks  marble  slightly  more  energetically  than  the  chloride 
solution  does,  whilst  with  hydrogen  iodide  the  reaction  is  a  little 
slower.  The  initial  velocities  with  which  marble  is  attacked  by  these 
acids  and  by  nitric  acid,  calculated  for  1  o.c.  of  gas  evolved  per  min- 
ute and  per  sq.  cm.  of  surface,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

4-Norma1.  2-Normal.  Kormal.  0'5-Kormal. 

HCl 0-26  0-20  0-16  0-12 

HBr    0-31  0-22  017  — 

HI  —  019  0-15  — 

HNO3 —  0-25  014  — 

TQ^om  these  values,  it  is  seen  that  molecular  solutions  of  these  acids 
in  methyl  alcohol,  when  not  too  concentrated,  give  the  same  velocity 
of  reaction  with  marble.  Calcium  sulphate  being  insoluble  in  methyl 
alcohol,  the  action  of  a  methyl  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
malachite  was  studied,  and  it  was  found  that  no  action  takes  place ; 
the  same  is  the  case  if  blocks  of  fused  sodium  carbonate  are  employed, 
although  hydrogen  chloride  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  reacts  readily 
"with  both  these  substances.  Formic,  acetic,  and  the  chloroacetic  acids 
are  not  dissociated  in  methyl  alcohol  solution  and,  as  would  hence  be 
•expected,  do  not  attack  marble  or  other  carbonates.  Zinc  and  mag- 
nesium are  attacked  much  more  readily  than  marble  by  a  methyl 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride.  T.  H.  P. 

^Hydrolysis  in  Organic  Solventa  By  A.  Oajola  and  A.  Gap- 
FBLLiNi  {Gazzetta,  1900,  80,  i,  233—240.  Compare  Gennari,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  413). — ^The  velocity  with  which  methyl  acetate  is  hydrolysed 
by  caustic  soda  or  potash,  when  dissolved  in  various  alcohols,  has  been 
measured.  The  mean  hydrolysis  constants  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Propyl  alcohoL  ifoBatyl  alcohol.        iaoAmyl  aloohol 

Soda 0-004871  0-00941  0-0117 

Potash 0004279  0008285  0-01107 

Thus  the  action  is  least  energetic  in  propyl  alcohol ;  this  confirms  the 
observations  of  Gennari  {loc.  cit.),  who  found  that  sodium  hydroxide  and 
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methozide  have  a  stronger  hydrolysing  action  in  ethyl  alcohol  than  in 
methyl  alcohol.  In  these  alcohols,  sodium  hydroxide  acts  more  ener- 
^tically  than  potassium  hydroxide.  The  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate 
by  means  of  methyl  alcoholic  solutions  of  sodium,  potassium,  barium, 
strontium,  ammonium,  and  tetraroethylammonium  hydroxides  has  also 
been  studied.  Contrary  to  what  would  be  expected  on  the  dissociation 
hypothesis,  sodium  hydroxide  has  a  hydrolysing  effect  less  energetic 
than  barium  or  strontium  hydroxides.  T.  H.  P. 

Energy  of  Aoids  Diasolved  in  Mixtures  of  Organic  Solvents 
and  Water.  By  Antonio  Morello  {Oazzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  257 — 264). 
— The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  means  ^of  hydrochloric  and  the 
chloroacetic  acids  has  been  measured  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  (about 
86  per  cent.)  and  in  aqueous  acetone  (about  70  per  cent.)  at  the 
dilution  Fa  10.     The  constants  are  as  follows  : 

86  per  cent.  70  per  cent, 

methyl  alcohoL  acetone. 

HCl    0-00102  0-00122 

CCL-COjjH    0-000136  0-000121 

CHClj-COaH 0-0000404  0-0000306 

CHjChCO^H —  000000416 

The  dissociation  constants  for  hydrochloric  and  trichloroacetic  acids, 
as  deduced  from  the  electrical  conductivities,  are  for  the  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol,  0*522  and  0*241,  and  for  the  aqueous  acetone,  0*183 
and  0*516  respectively.  These  results  show  that  trichloroacetic  acid, 
which  in  acetone  is  almost  completely  undissociated,  in  aqueous 
aoetoae  suffers  dissociation  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  hydrochloric 
aeid.  Further,  the  values  obtained  from  the  electrical  conductivities 
fer  hydrochloric  and  trichloroacetic  acids  differ  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  from  those  given  by  the  inversion  method.  T.  H.  P. 

Hydrolysia  of  Polysaccharides  and  Decomposition  of 
Usters ;  Catalytic  Action  of  some  Metals.  By  Ottokak  Sulc 
{ZeU.  physikcU.  Cham,,  1900,  33,  47— 56).— Experiments,  supple- 
mentary to  those  already  described  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  136),  show  that 
the  inversion  of  sucrose  is  accelerated  by  silver,  and  specially  by 
<sopper,  both  in  the  spongy  form.  Palladium  is  found  to  retard  the 
hy(bolysis  by  dilute  acids  of  sucrose,  maltose,  and  raffinose. 

The  decomposition  of  amyl  acetate  by  water  is  very  much  slower 
in  the  presence  of  palladium,  osmium,  rhodium,  iridium,  copper,  and 
silver ;  mei-cury  is  practically  without  effect.  With  Mobutyl  acetate, 
qualitatively  similar  results  have  been  obtained.  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  uniform  conditions,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
<K>mpare  quantitatively  the  catalytic  effect  of  the  metals  named. 

J.  0.  P. 

Ohemioal  Dynamics  of  the  Ck>ndensation  of  Acetone.  By 
Kabl  KoEhiGOEV  {ZeU.phyfikal.  Ohm.,  1900,  33,  129— 177).— In  the 
presence  of  sodium  hydroxide,  acetone  undergoes  condensation  with 
the  formation  of  diaoetonalcohol,  and  the  author  shows  that  this  re< 
action  is  reversible,  and  that  the  final  state  is  an  equilibrium  between 
the  two  products.  In  solutions,  not  too  concentrated,  it  is  shown  that. 
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in  accord  with  the  mass  action  law,  the  equilibrium  is  expressed  by  the 
equation  (1  -  a;)i?/a*  =  h 

Although  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
concentration  of  the  catalyser,  yet  this  has  no  effect  on  the  final  equi- 
librium, the  velocity  in  either  sense  being  equally  affected.  The 
velocity  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrcxyl  ions,  and  although  for  very  weak  bases  the  concordance  is 
very  imperfect,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  hydroxyl  ion  is 
the  actual  catalyser,  and  the  dircrepancies  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  the  medium  on  the  dissociation  of  the  base,  and  to  secondary 
reactions.  The  velocity  of  the  reaction  hence  affords  a  means  for  the 
determination  of  the  hydrolysis  of  sodium  salts  of  weak  acids,  and  the 
values  so  obtained  for  sodium  carbonate  are  compared  with  those 
found  by  Shields  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  418),  with  which,  however,  they 
are  not  in  good  accord,  no  explanation  being  given  of  the  discrepan- 
cies. Normal  salts  have  a  marked  action  on  the  velocity,  sodium 
chloride,  nitrate,  and  thiosulphate  causing  a  decrease,  sodium  sulphate 
an  increase.  The  effect  of  temperature  was  also  investigated ;  at  low 
temperatures,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  with  increase  of  the  alcohol. 
From  the  values  of  the  equilibrium  constants  at  25*2^  and  0°,  the 
value  -77-4-S'  is  calculated  for  the  heat  of  reaction.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  a  Mixture  of  Salts  having  one  Common  Ion. 
By  Charles  Touren  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  908— 911).— The  solu- 
bility  of  a  salt  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  another  containing  a 
similar  ion,  and  in  the  case  of  slightly  soluble  salts,  numerous  experi- 
ments by  Noyes  with  others  have  proved  this  diminution  to  be  in 
accord  with  that  predicted  theoretically.  The  author  extends  the 
experimental  work  to  very  soluble  salts,  and  has  determined  the  solu- 
bility field  for  potassium  nitrate  and  chloride,  and  nitrate  and  bromide. 
The  experiments  were  made  at  temperatures  of  14'5^  and  25*2^,  and 
in  each  case  the  results  are  shown  by  two  curves,  the  first  showing  the 
decrease  of  solubility  of  nitrate  by  addition  of  the  chloride  or  bromide, 
the  second  the  decrease  of  solubility  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  by 
addition  of  nitrate  ;  the  intersection  of  these  curves  gives  the  composi- 
tion of  the  solution  in  equilibrium  with  the  two  solid  phases.  It  is 
seen  that  the  first  of  these  curves  is  identical  for  the  two  halogen 
salts,  when  the  concentrations  are  expressed  in  molecular  quantities, 
so  that  the  molecules  of  chloride  and  bromide  have  equal  effects  in 
lowering  the  solubility  of  the  nitrate,  and  are  hence,  even  at  high 
concentrations,  equally  dissociated.  L.  M.  J. 

Meohcmism  of  Gelation  in  Reversible  Colloidal  Systema 
By  W.  B.  Habdy  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1900,  66,  95— 109).— The  pro- 
perties of  the  ternary  system  alcohol-gelatin-water  have  been  studied. 
Below  a  certain  temperature  there  are  two  phases,  separated  by  a  well- 
defined  surface.  The  temperature  of  separation  is  raised  by  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  alcohol  or  gelatin,  and  lowered  by  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  water.  Both  phases  are  at  first  liquid, 
but  with  fall  of  temperature  one  becomes  solid.  The  solid  solution 
phase  forms  on  the  concave  side  of  the  surface  of  separation  when  the 
proportion  of  gelatin  is  small,  on  the  convex  side  when  the  proportion 
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of  gelatin  is  large.     The  more  slowly  the  two  phases  are  established, 
the  less  is  the  surface  of  separation,  both  in  extent  and  curvature. 

The  system  agar-water  was  also  studied.  A  hydrogel  of  agar  con- 
sists of  &  solid  and  a  liquid  part ;  each  of  these  phases  is  a  mixture  of 
agar  *and  water,  but  their  composition  depends  on  the  ratio  of  agar 
to  water  in  the  whole  mass,  and  more  especially  on  the  temperature. 
Taking  the  gaseous  phase  also  into  account,  the  hydrogel  of  agar  is  a 
system  of  three  phases.  The  equilibrium  is  determined  by  the  chemical 
potential  of  the  components  in  the  various  phases,  by  two  pressures 
and  by  temperature,  other  operating  variables  being  capillary  tension 
and  the  energy  of  the  surface  between  the  fluid  and  solid  phases. 

J.  0.  P. 

Nature  of  BO-oalled  Colloidal  Metcdlio  Solutions.  By  Richard 
ZsiOMONDY  (Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  33,  63 — 73). — A  criticism  of 
the  conclusions  of  Stoeckl  and  Yanino  (this  vol.,  ii,  11).  The  author 
maintains  that  the  gold  solutions  previously  described  by  him  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  522)  are  really  colloidal  solutions,  and  not  merely  suspen- 
sions. The  general  characteristics  of  these  two  classes  of  liquids  are 
discussed,  and  the  tests  applied  by  Stoeckl  and  Yanino  are  regarded 
as  quite  inadequate  and  inconclusive.  J.  C.  P. 

Representation  of  the  Periodio  System  of  the  Elements. 
By  Kjlbl  Schibmsisbn  {ZeU,  f^yaikal.  Chem.,  1900,  33,  223—236).— 
The  elements  are  represented  in  a  system  of  circles,  the  angular  dis- 
placement, in  a  clockwise  direction,  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
circle,  being  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  atomic  weight  above  the 
initial  value.  The  first  circle  embraces  values  from  3*96  (helium)  to 
20,  BO  that  lithium  is  situated  at  68*8%  fluorine  at  337'7°,  <bc. ;  the 
second  circle  is  from  20  to  37*1 ;  the  third  and  fourth  form  a  figure  of 
eight,  the  upper  circle  embracing  values  between  37*1  and  48*3  and 
72*7  and  83*9,  the  lower  values  between  48*3  and  72*7.  A  similar  double 
set  occurs  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  83*9  to  131*4,  and  for  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  163  to  227,  the  tenth  circle  containing  only  two 
elements.  The  properties  of  elements  may  be  deduced  from  their 
positions  on  these  circles,  and  the  author  claims  that  his  arrangement 
gives  a  better  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  elements  than  any  pre- 
viously published,  indicating  more  clearly  the  transition  of  pro- 
perties of  the  elements  of  each  group,  and  the  properties  of  the  different 
elements;  that  it  locates  the  sub-groups  more  perfectly,  connects 
coloured  ions  with  the  chemical  properties,  and  indicates  those  places 
in  the  Mendel^ff  system  which  it  is  probable  will,  or  will  not,  be 
filled.  L.  M.  J. 

Calibration  of  Glass  Tubes,  and  some  Compressibility  Oo- 
efBLoients.  By  Gsobge  A.  Hulbtt  {ZeU,  phynkal.  Chem.,  1900,  33, 
237 — 244). — ^The  glass  tube  employed  for  compressibility  determina- 
tions was  calibrated  by  filling  with  mercury,  and  withdniwing  equal 
quantities  by  means  of  a  small  capillary  pipette,  the  tube  being  im- 
mersed horizontally  in  a  specially  constructed  thermostat,  and  the 
position  of  the  end  of  the  mercury  read  by  a  microscope.  The  accuracy 
of  the  calibration  was  seen  by  the  concordance  of  the  corrected  lengths 
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of  a  mercury  thread  in  different  parts  of  the  tube.  The  apparent 
compressibility  of  mercury  in  this  tube  was  found  to  be  0*78  cubic 
millimetres  per  c.c.  per  100  atmospheres,  and,  accepting  Amagat's 
value  of  0*6589  for  the  absolute  compressibility,  this  leads  to  the  value 
of  0*39  cubic  mm.  per  cc.  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube  per  100 
atmospheres,  which  agrees  well  with  the  value  0*40,  calculated  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  tube.  The  compressibility  of  pure  distilled 
water,  containing  dissolved  air,  was  found  to  be  0*0^453  at  9°,  0*0^446 
at  17°,  and  0*0^419  at  60° ;  and  the  compressibility  of  />-toluidine  at 
45°  was  found  to  be  0*0^612.  L.  M.  J. 


Inorganic  Chemktry. 


Vapour  Den£aty  of  Bromine  at  High  Temperatures.  By 
Edgab  p.  Pebman  and  G.  A.  S.  Atkinson  {ZeiL  phyaihcd.  Chem,, 
1900,  38^  215 — 222). — A  porcelain  flask  of  about  1  litre  capacity  was 
heated  in  a  mu£9e  furnace,  exhausted  by  a  pump  until  the  pressure 
was  reduced  to  about  one-sixth  of  an  atmosphere,  and  then  fOled  with 
bromine  vapour,  this  process  being  repeated  six  times.  The  bromine 
vapour  was  then  withdrawn  by  aid  of  the  pump  through  absorption 
tubes,  the  flask  filled  with  air,  and  the  withdrawal  repeated  six  times, 
the  weight  of  the  bromine  being  then  found.  Temperatures  were  de- 
termined  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  junction  calibrated  by  boiling 
selenium  and  melting  potassium  sulphate.  The  vapour  densities  so 
obtained  were:  660^,  800;  830^,  797;  900°,  78*6;  950^  77*5; 
lOlS'',  76*7  ;  1050S  74*3.  At  temperatures  about  1040^,  it  was  found 
that  the  density  decreased  from  76  at  a  pressure  of  755  mm.,  to  71*8 
at  47*3  mm.,  and  curves  are  given  showing  these  variations  of  density 
with  temperature  and  pressure.  The  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  dis- 
sociation and  association  are  calculated  for  temperatures  from  800°  to 
1050^9  the  ratio  increasing  over  a  hundred-fold  within  this  ranga 

L.  M.  J. 

Preparation  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  and  of  its  Solution.  By 
Clemiks  Wikklbb  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  1040— 1043).— The  apparatus  for 
the  generation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  the  same  as  that  previously 
described  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem,,  1882,  21,  386).  The  gas  is  first  passed 
through  a  leaden  wash-cylinder,  and  then  into  a  flat  leaden  vessel  half 
filled  with  distilled  water.  When  the  water  is  saturated,  a  given 
volume  may  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  pouring  the  same  amount 
of  distilled  water  through  a  funnel  attached  to  the  top  of  the  vessel. 
The  apparatus  is  thus  kept  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which,  for  most  qualitative  purposes,  is  better  than  the  gas. 

J.  J.  S. 

Combination  of  Metallic  Iodides  with  Sulphur  Dioxide.  By 
E.  PAcHABD  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1188— 1189).— Sulphur  di- 
oxide is  absorbed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the 
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eolation  taming  yellow,  and  finally  orange,  but  this  coloration  is  not 
dne  to  free  iodine.  When  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  over  solid 
potassium  iodide  at  0^^  the  salt  turns  yellow,  and  absorption  of  the  gas 
readily  takes  place,  with  formation  of  the  compound  SOjKI,  which,  on 
heating  to  100°,  readily  parts  with  its  sulphur  dioxide.  The  following 
values  (in  cm.  of  mercury)  were  obtained  for  the  vapour  tension  of  this 
compound  :  60  at  0%  93  at  10°,  146  at  20°,  238  at  30° 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  sodium,  ammonium,  barium, 
calcium,  and  silver  iodides,  the  compound  formed  with  the  last  being 
of  a  brick-red  colour. 

Hydriodic  acid  also  readily  absorbs  sulphur  dioxide,  giving  an 
orange-yellow  solution  from  which  free  iodine  is  absent. 

H.  R.  Le  S. 

OompoTuids  of  Telluric  Aoid  with  the  lodates.  By  Budolph 
F.  Wkinland  and  H.  Prausb  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  1015—1018).  The 
alkali  iodates  unite  with  telluric  aoid  to  produce  compounds  analogous 
to  those  formed  with  sulphuric,  chromic,  molybdic,  and  tungstic  acida 
Potassium  teHuriodaU,  'Kjd^lj^^fiTeO^^B.fi,  crystallises  from  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  its  componeots  in  colourless  prisms.  The 
rtUndium  salt  has  a  similar  composition,  whilst  the  ammonitim  salt  has 
the  formula  (NH^)20,l205,2Te03^8H20,  and  crystallises  in  irregular, 
six-sided  plates.  Potassium  teUuridiiodaie,  KfifljO^/EeO^t^R^O, 
crystallises  from  a  solution  of  its  components  containing  very  slight 
excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  vitreous,  rhombohedral  crystals. 
When  recrystalHsed  from  water,  a  certain  amount  of  the  telluriodate 
is  formed. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  prepare  sodium  salts  of  similar 
composition.  From  analogy  with  the  molybdoiodates,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  two  potassium  salts  have  the  constitutional  formula 
K0-I0{0H)-0-Te02-0H  and  KO-IO(OH)-0-TeO,-0-IO(OH)-OK. 

A.  H. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  so-called  Nitrogen  Iodide. 
By  Fbedebigk  D.  Chattawat  and  Kennedy  J.  P.  Obton  {Amer,  Ghem, 
J.,  1900,  73,  363—368.     See  Proa,  1899,  15, 17). 

Action  of  Beducing  Agents  on  Nitrogen  Iodide.  By 
Fbedebick  D.  Chattaway  and  Henbt  P.  Stevens  {Amer.  Ghem,  /., 
1900,  23,  369—376.    See  Proc.,  1899,  15, 17). 

Preparation  of  Phosphorus  Trisulphide.  By  Edm.  Spbinobb 
(Ghem.  Gentr,,  1900,  i,  712 ;  from  Pharm.  Zsii.,  45,  164).— The  loss 
due  to  the  bumiDg  of  the  mixture  of  red  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in 
the  preparation  of  phosphorus  trisulphide  is  avoided  by  at  first  only 
heating  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until 
combination  takes  place,  removing  the  burner  and  then  adding  the 
rest  of  the  mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  If  the  first  charge 
takes  fire^  it  is  extinguished  by  means  of  sand,  and  after  each  sub- 
sequent addition  the  lid  is  replaced  on  the  crucible.  The  action  takes 
plifcce  quietly,  causing  only  a  slight  puff  and  formation  of  fume. 

E.  W.  W. 
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Electrolysis  of  Solutions  of  Alkali  Chlorides.  By  Hbixbich 
WoHLWiLL  {ZeU.  Elektrochem.,  1899,  6,  227).  By  Fbitz  Foebstee 
(t&u2.,  253). — A  criticism  of  Foerster's  results  relating  to  the  electro- 
lytic formation  of  chlorates  (Abstr.,  1899,  88,  278 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  72) 
and  a  reply  thereto.  T.  K 

Decomposition  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  by  Acids.  By 
Helmuth  von  Oettingen  {Zeit,  physikal,  Chem.,  1900,  33,  1 — 38). — 
According  to  the  ionic  theory,  the  decomposition  is  represented  by  the 

equation  S^Og  +  H  =  HSO3  +  S,  so  that  the  concentration  (x)  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  should  have  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  reaction. 
If  y  be  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  acidification  of  a  dilute 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  and  the  appearance  of  turbidity,  experi- 
ments show  that  for  hydrochloric  acid  y^l/[A  log.  (1  +605)],  where  A 
and  b  are  constants.  When,  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  solutions  of 
oxalic,  dichloroacetic,  or  trichloroacetic  acid,  with  an  equal  concen- 
tration of  hydrogen  ions,  are  employed,  the  value  of  y  remains 
unchanged.  This  result  is  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the  electro- 
lytic dissociation  theory.  The  initial  presence  of  sodium  sulphite 
hinders  the  appearance  of  turbidity,  but  in  this  case  also  the  above 
logarithmic  equation  is  found  to  be  satisfied,  provided  allowance  be 

made  for  the  appropriation  of  H  ions  by  the  SO3  ions,  to  form  either 

HSO3  ^^^^  ^^  undissociated  molecules  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  point 
of  equilibrium  of  the  reversible  reaction — thiosulphate  =»  sulphite + 
sulphur — cannot  be  determined,  owing  to  the  interaction  of  thio- 
sulphate and  sulphite  (Colefax,  Trans.,  1892,  61,  176). 

Conductivity  experiments  show  that  not  only  in  the  appearance  of 
turbidity,  but  also  in  the  further  progress  of  the  reaction,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  the  determining  factor ;  isohydric  acid 
solutions  have  an  equal  effect  on  the  velocity  of  decomposition. 

J.  C.  P. 

Solubility  of  Sodium  Tungstate  in  Water  and  the  Density 
and  Befiractive  Indices  of  its  Solutions.  By  Bronislaw  Paw- 
LEWSKi  (Ber.,  1900,  33,  1223— 1224).— A  table  is  given  of  densities 
and  refractive  indices  at  20°  oi  solutions  containing  from  2*21 — 38*43 
per  cent,  of  sodium  tungstate,  Na^WO.  (corresponding  with  a  range  of 
2-48— 43*14  per  cent,  of  NagWO^  +  2Hfi).  W.  A.  D. 

Change  of  Volume  accompanying  Fusion  of  Rubidium.  By 
MoBiTZ  EcKARDT  (Ann.  Phya.,  1900,  [iv],  1, 790— 792).— By  means  of  a 
dilatometer,  the  increase  of  volume  on  fusion  was  found  to  be  0*01657 
C.C.  for  1  gram  of  rubidium.  The  melting  point  was  37*8^,  and  5  to  6 
grams  were  used  in  the  experiments.  The  corresponding  increase  of 
volume  for  csBsium  is  0*01393  c.c.  for  1  gram  of  the  metal. 

J.  C.  P. 

Mectrolysis  of  the  Bromides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metcda. 
By  JoM  Sabghbl  {Zeit.  Mek^rochem.,  1899,  6, 149  and  173).— Solutions 
of  the  bromides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  barium  (10  and  20  per 
cent.)  are  electrolysed  in  a  ceU  with  platinum  electrodes,  and  without 
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a  diaphragm.  The  influence  of  temperature,  current  density,  and  the 
addition  of  alkalis  to  the  solutions  is  investigated. 

Calciwn  Bromide, — In  neutral  solutions,  bromate  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  hypobromite  are  formed.  The  highest  current  efficiency 
(90*8  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount)  was  obtained  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  at  75° ;  the  electrodes  were  of  equal  size,  and  the  current 
density  0'07  ampere  per  sq.  cm.  About  3  per  cent,  of  the  active 
bromine  was  present  as  hypobromite,  the  remainder  as  bromate.  At 
higher  temperatures,  the  yield  is  considerably  smaller  ;  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, it  is  slightly  smaller.  Increased  concentration  and  increased 
current  density  both  diminish  the  current  efficiency.  When  lime  is  added 
to  the  solution,  the  efficiency  also  falls,  owing  to  the  increased  forma- 
tion of  hypobromite  and  its  subsequent  reduction  at  the  cathode.  If 
a  cathode  with  a  smooth  surface  is  used  (instead  of  one  with  a  rough 
surface),  the  calcium  hydroxide,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  metal, 
passes  into  the  solution,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  hypobromite, 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  efficiency. 

Magfuaivmh  Bromide, — More  hypobromite  and  less  bromate  are 
formed  when  solutions  of  magnesium  bromide  are  electrolysed  than  is 
the  case  with  CaBr^.  The  total  current  efficiency  is  also  less  since, 
owing  to  the  smaller  solubility  of  magnesia,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bromine  escapes  conversion  into  hypobromite.  The  best  result  (89*1 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount)  was  obtained  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution,  current  density  at  the  cathode  0*07  ampere  per  sq.  cm.,  at 
the  anode  0*007  ampere  per  sq.  cm.,  temperature  50%  E.M.F.  5*5  to 
12*5  volts.  In  this  experiment,  10*7  per  cent,  of  the  active  bromine 
was  present  as  hypobromite ;  the  remainder  as  bromate.  The  influ- 
ence of  temperature  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  calcium  bromide. 
The  efficiency  is  improved  by  an  increase  of  the  current  density  or  by 
adding  small  quantities  of  magnesia  to  the  solution. 

BaHvm  Bromide, — Owing  to  the  ready  solubility  of  barium  hydrox- 
ide, considerable  quantities  of  hypobromite  are  formed,  and  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  this  substance  is  again  reduced  at  the  cathode,  the 
total  current  efficiency  is  low.  T.  E. 

Hydrated  Caloium  Peroxides.  By  Bobert  ds  Forcrand 
(CompL  rend.,  1900,  130,  1308—1311.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  129, 
277,  344). — Hydrated  calcium  peroxides  are  precipitated  on  adding 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  saturated  solutions  of  calcium  hydroxide,  just  as 
in  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  strontium  and  barium  com- 
pounds. 

When  hydrogen  peroxide  (^  mol.)  reacts  with  calciam  hydroxide 
(1  mol.)  in  dilute  solutions,  the  heat  developed  is  6*877  Cal. ;  the  pro- 
duct is  a  fine,  light  powder  which,  when  dried  on  porous  plates,  gives 
numbers  corresponding  with  CaOi.342,2'31H20 ;  it  differs  from  the 
strontium  and  barium  compounds  both  in  composition  and  in  heat  of 
formation.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  when  1  or  2  mols.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  are  employed.  When  3  or  4  mols.  of  this  reagent  are  added 
at  13 — 14°,  the  compound  CaOgoet^'^^HjO  is  obtained,  the  heat  of 
formation  being  24*666  Cal. ;  this  product  is  therefore  an  analogue  of 
the  hydrated  strontium  and  barium  peroxides,  which  have   a   similar 
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heat  of  formation  and  contain  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
water ;  at  20^,  the  reaction  takes  a  slightly  different  course,  the  sub- 
stance produced  being  more  pulverulent,  and  having  the  following 
composition,   OaOi.j>i,2HjO.  G.  T.  M, 

Badio-active  Barium.  By  B^la  von  Lengtbl  (Ber.,  1900,  33, 
1237 — 1240). — Uranium  nitrate  was  fused  with  2 — 3  per  cent,  of 
barium  nitrate,  subsequently  converted  by  heat  into  the  oxide,  and 
the  latter  fused  in  an  electric  arc ;  the  mass  was  then  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  most  of  the  barium  nitrate  allowed  tb  separate,  and  the 
decanted  clear  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium 
sulphate  so  obtained  was  strongly  radio-active,  and  this  was  also 
the  case  with  the  barium  carbonate  and  chloride  obtained  there- 
from. In  the  author's  opinion,  this  "synthesis''  of  radio-active 
substances,  although  merely  preliminary,  renders  the  existence  of 
radium  and  polonium  doubtful  (compare  P.  and  S.  Ourie,  this  vol., 
ii,  81—83,  126,  254).  W.  A.  D. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Cuprio  Hydroxide  suspended  in 
Potassium  Hydroxide.  By  F.  Mawrow  {^eii.  anorg.  Cham.,  1900, 
23,  233— 235).— Hydrated  cupric  oxide,  60uO,H20,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  cupric  hydroxide  suspended  in  potassium 
hydroxide.  The  product  is  a  dark  brown  powder,  and  a  complete 
conversion  of  the  cupric  hydroxide  is  only  obtained  by  employing 
a  large  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide,  an  excess  of  chlorine,  and 
heating  the  mixture  at  50 — 60°.  No  indication  was  observed  of 
the  formation  of  the  red  solution  described  by  Kruger  {ZeiL  a/norg. 
Ch$m,,  2,  658),  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  salt  of  cupric  acid. 

E.  C.  R. 

Lead  Selenides  and  Chloroselenides.  By  Hbnbi  Fonzbs- 
DiAOON  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1131— 1133).— Crystalline  lead 
selenide,  PbSe,  was  first  obtained  by  Margottet,  who  prepared  it  by 
heating  the  amorphous  compound  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  following  methods  :  (1)  reduction  of  lead 
selenate  by  hydrogen  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  (2)  reduction  of  the  selenate 
by  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace ;  (3)  action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on 
the  vapour  of  lead  chlorida  The  compound  crystallises  in  cubes  or 
in  needles  composed  of  rectangular  lamellsB,  is  easily  friable,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  8*10  at  15^.  The  selenide  is  decomposed  by  heated 
hydrogen  chloride,  oxygen,  chlorine,  steam,  and  the  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus trichloride.  It  is  readily  attacked  by  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  but  only  slowly  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Lead  eMoroselenide,  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on 
a  solution  of  lead  acetate  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  is  obtained  as 
a  red  precipitate  ;  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  over  gently  warmed  amorphous  lead  selenide. 
This  substance  is  converted  into  the  selenide  by  the  action  of  heat, 
boiling  water,  hydrogen  selenide,  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  concen- 
trated solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide.  G.  T.  M. 
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Formation  and  Transformation  of  the  Double  Salta  of 
Thallium  and  Silver  Nitrates.  By  C.  tan  Euk  {Proe.  K.  Akad, 
Wetmsoh.  Amsterdam,  1900, 2, 480— 484).— Fused  mixtures  of  thallium 
and  silver  nitrates  were  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a 
double  salt  separates  out  on  cooling.  Although  such  a  substance  was 
not  isolated,  yet  the  melting  point  determinations  showed  that,  when 
fused  mixtures  containing  47 — 63  per  cent,  of  silver  nitrate  were  cooled 
down  to  80 — 85°,  a  double  salt  separates  out,  the  separation  being 
most  rapid  at  82*8°.  The  discontinuity  in  the  melting  point  curve 
oorresponding  with  the  formation  of  the  double  salt,  is  represented  by 
a  horizontal  line  connecting  the  portion  of  the  curve  representing  the 
separation  of  solid  thallium  nitrate  from  that  indicating  the  crystalli- 
sation of  the  silver  salt. 

Silver  and  thallium  nitrates  are  rhombic  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but,  at  169°  and  142°  respectively,  undergo  a  structural  change  and 
become  rhombohedral ;  if  the  crystals  of  either  contain  any  impurityi 
the  transition  temperature  is  either  raised  or  depressed,  and  this  phen- 
omenon is  utilised  in  testing  the  purity  of  the  solid  separating  from 
the  fused  mixtures  of  the  two  salts.  Crystals  taken  from  mixtures 
containing  excess  of  silver  nitrate  undergo  transformation  at  160°, 
and  appear  to  contain  80 — 100  per  cent,  of  the  silver  salt ;  the  solid 
separating  from  mixtures  containing  excess  of  thallium  nitrate  is 
transformed  at  142°,  and  is  therefore  pure  thallium  salt. 

It  follows  from  this  that  mixed  crystals  are  scarcely  formed  at  all, 
and  that  the  solidified  mixtures  are  conglomerates  of  the  double  salt 
with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  or  thallium  nitrate.  At  26 — 27°,  the 
double  salt  undergoes  a  transformation,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
not  understood  ;  this  change  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  is  detected  by 
dilatometric  experiments;  the  volume  of  the  admixed  substance 
greatly  diminishes,  whilst  that  of  the  admixed  silver  or  thallium  salt 
remains  unaltered.  G.  T.  M. 

The  Oerite  Barths.  By  Otto  N.  Witt  and  Waltbb  Theel  {Ber.f 
1900,  33,  1316 — 1324). — Cerium  can  readily  be  separated  from  the 
other  metals  which  usually  accompany  it  in  the  cerite  earths  by  means 
of  ammonium  persulphate.  When  a  solution  of  a  normal  cerous  salt 
is  boiled  with  ammonium  persulphate,  oxidation  occurs  and  a  eerie  salt 
is  formed,  which  is  at  once  decomposed  by  the  water  present  into  a 
basic  eerie  sulphate  and  free  acid.  If  this  acid  is  neutralised  as  fast 
as  it  is  produced,  the  reaction  becomes  quantitative,  and  the  whole  of 
the  cerium  present  is  precipitated  as  basic  eerie  sulphate,  whilst  the 
other  earths  remain  in  solution.  The  normal  salts  of  the  cerite  earths 
have  a  faintly  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper,  but  do  not  react  with 
Congo  paper,  and  the  boiling  liquid  must  therefore  be  maintained 
faintly  acid  to  litmus,  but  neutral  to  Congo  paper  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  or  finely  powdered  calcium 
carbonate  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  precipitate  can  readily 
be  washed  and  the  filtrate  is  quite  free  from  cerium.  The  method  is 
of  special  value  for  use  in  conjunction  with  Sch^ele*s^method  of  frac- 
tionation of  the  cerite  earths,  according  to  which  the  cerium  is 
retained  in  the  mixture  of  nitrates,  whilst  the  lanthanum  is  gradually 
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removed,  the  result  being  solutions  of  neodymium  and  praseodymium 
mixed  with  cerium,  from  which  the  latter  can  then  be  removed  by  the 
persulphate  process.  A.  £L 

Mioroohemical  Besearches  on  Yttrium,  Erbium,  and  Di- 
djmium.  By  M.  E.  Pozzi-Escot  and  H.  C.  Couqubt  {Campt.  rend., 
1900,  130,  1136). — ^When  treated  with  ammonium  chromate,  yttrium 
salts  yield  a  chromate  separating  in  elongated,  hexagonal  crystals 
having  a  violet  tint;  the  corresponding  didymium  salt  is  obtained  in 
orange,  prismatic  crystals  exhibiting  twinning,  whilst  the  erbium 
compound  crystallises  with  great  difficulty  and  is  usually  amorphous. 

With  a  solution  of  chromium  trioxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  filiform  crystals  are  obtained  from  yttrium  salts,  large,  ill- 
defined  crystals  from  erbium  compounds,  and  amorphous  precipitates 
gradually  becoming  crystalline  from  didymium  derivatives. 

These  rare  earth  metals  also  form  characteristic  double  chlorides 
with  palladium  chloride.  G.  T.  M. 

Samarium.  By  Euo^e  DsMABgAT  {Cwnpt.  rend,,  1900,  130, 
1186 — 1188.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  347). — ^The  intermediate  fractions 
obtained  in  the  separation  of  neodymium  and  samarium  show  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  a  third  element. 

A  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  samarium  salts  shows  the  following 
bands :  X  559  (feeble),  529  (very  feeble,  narrow),  498  (feeble,  rather 
narrow),  476  (strong,  diffused),  463  (very  strong,  rather  wide),  453 
(very  feeble,  narrow),  443  (very  wide  and  diffused),  417  (very  strong, 
wide),  407  (feeble,  narrow  and  joining  the  next),  402  (very  strong, 
wide),  390  (feeble,  very  wide  and  diffused),  375  (strong,  wide),  362 
(strong,  wide). 

The  reversion  spectra  of  the  salts  either  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  solution  gave  the  three  following  bands:  X  644  (wide),  600  (middle 
of  the  principal  band  which  extends  from  610  to  593),  and  564  (middle 
of  the  third  band).  No  fourth  band  corresponding  with  the  614*4  band 
of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  could  be  detected  in  the  pure  samarium 
examined. 

Analyses  of  samarium  sulphate  gave  numbers  varying  between  148 
and  147*2  (Qb  16)  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal;  the  author  is, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  the  method  employed. 

The  double  nitrate,  Sm(N03)3,3Mg(N03)2,24H20,  forms  large,  pale 
yellow,  rhombohedral  crystals  melting  at  945 — 93*5^.  The  nitrate, 
Sm(N08)3,6H20,  forms  thick,  orange-yellow  crystals  which  are  very 
hygroscopic  and  melt  at  78—79°.  H.  R  Le  S. 

Nature  of  the  Process  which  occurs  at  the  Aluminium 
Anode.  By  Konrad  Nobden  {Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  1899,  6,  159  and 
188). — ^When  aluminium  is  used  as  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  coated  with  a  substance  possessing  a  high 
resistance  which  gives  rise  to  an  apparent  polarisation  of  some  20  to 
30  volts.  The  author  shows  that  when  an  aluminium  wire  is  used 
alternately  as  anode  and  as  cathode,  the  skin  formed  when  the  wire  is 
anode  is  detached  from  the  metal  when  it  is  used  as  cathode,  and  that 
when  it  is  again  used  as  anode  a  fresh  coating  forms  under  the  old  one. 
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By  many  repetitions  of  the  process,  the  skins  peel  off  and  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  an  analysis  may  be  collected.  Analyses  of  the  coatings 
formed  with  different  current  densities  and  different  concentrations  of 
acid  agree  well  with  each  other,  the  average  result  being :  AljO^ 
69*8  per  cent. ;  SO3,  13-2  per  cent. ;  H^O,  14*8  per  cent. ;  SiOj,  2-2  per 
cent.  The  silica  is  doubtless  due  to  oxidation  of  the  silicon  contained 
in  the  aluminium  used.  In  the  remaining  substance,  some  of  the 
aluminium  is  present  in  the  form  of  small  particles  of  metal.  A 
mixture  of  a  compound,  A  120(804)2, HjO  +  5Al2(OH)g,  with  9*25  per  cent. 
of  metallic  aluminium  would  have  the  composition  indicated  by  the 
analyses.  T.  E. 

Preparation  of  AUiTnininm  [Sulphide,  Selenide,  Phosphide, 
and  Areenide].  By  Hbnbi  Fonzes-Diacon  (Compt.  rend,,  1900^ 
130,  1314 — 1316). — Aluminium  sulphide,  Al^S,,  is  readily  prepared 
when  a  mixture  containing  equivalent  proportions  of  precipitated 
sulphur  and  fine  aluminium  powder  is  ignited  by  means  of  burning 
magnesium ;  the  combustion  is  propagated  throughout  the  mass,  and 
a  compact,  yellowish-grey  product  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  mixture  of  antimony  sulphide 
and  aluminium,  when  treated  in  this  way,  yields  aluminium  sulphide 
and  metallic  antimony. 

Aluminwrn  aelenide,  Al^Scg,  is  obtained  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  as  a  yellowish-grey,  fibrous  mass,  which  evolves  hydrogen 
selenide  when  treated  with  water. 

Aluminium  phosphide,  Al^Pg*  is  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate 
mixture  of  aluminium  and  red  phosphorus ;  when  moistened,  it  evolves 
non-inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide,  the  yield  of  this  gas  being 
practically  theoretical. 

Aluminium  areenide  is  a  black,  friable  mass,  produced  from  a  mix- 
ture of  aluminium  and  metallic  arsenic;  the  hydrogen  arsenide 
liberated  from  this  compound  by  the  action  of  water  is  almost  wholly 
absorbed  by  copper  sulphate,  and  the  decomposition  is  quantitative. 

A  mixture  of  antimony  and  aluminium  is  not  ignited  by  a  fuse  of 
magnedum  or  an  aluminium  cartridge  (a  mixture  of  -aluminium  and 
barium  dioxide  fastened  to  a  strip  of  magnesium) ;  its  combustion  may^ 
however,  be  effected  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  peroxide  ; 
the  product  is  a  black,  friable  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water, 
evolves  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrogen  antimonide.        G.  T.  M. 

Manganoos  Fluoride.  By  Hsnbi  Moissan  and  YsirruRi  {Compt, 
r&nd.,  1900,  130,  U5S--ll62),—ManganouBjluoride,  MnFg,  is  best 
prepared  by  dissolving  manganese  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  contained 
in  a  silver  basin,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  rapid  current  of  cold  water ; 
on  boiling  the  resulting  solution,  the  manganous  fluoride  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  collected  and  dried 
at  120°. 

Manganese  is  readily  attacked  by  hydrogen  fluoride  with  the  de- 
velopment of  much  heat,  and  manganous  fluoride  is  thus  obtained  as  a 
rose-coloured,  fused  mass.  Pure  manganous  fluoride  may  also  be 
formed  by  heating  hydrated  manganese  silicofluoride  to  1000°  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  fluoride.    When  manganous  carbonate  is  dissolved 
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in  dilute  by drofluorio  acid,  the  resulting  aolution  contains  the  hydrated 
fluoride ;  when  the  solution  is  boiled,  a  certain  amount  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  is  deposited. 

Manganous  fluoride  may  be  recrystallised  from  fused  manganous 
chloride,  when  it  is  obtained  as  rose-coloured  prisms  of  sp.  gr.  3*98, 
and  melting  at  856°.  Manganous  fluoride  is  completely  reduced  by 
hydrogen  at  1000°,  but  only  very  slowly  at  500°;  it  is  only  slowly 
decomposed  by  fluorine  in  the  cold,  but  readily  on  heating,  manganese 
trifluoride  being  formed  (this  vol.,  ii,  280). 

It  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  in  the  coldj  but  at  1200°  partial 
decomposition  occurs,  manganous  chloride  being  formed.  Dry  oxygen 
acts  only  slowly  on  manganous  fluoride  at  400°,  but  at  1000°  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  and  manganese  tetroxide  is  formed ;  when  heated 
to  1000°  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphur,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
green  manganous  sulphide.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  carbon  at  1200°, 
but  at  1000°  both  silicon  and  boron  readily  decompose  it,  with  forma- 
tion, in  the  first  case,  of  manganese  silicide,  and  in  the  second,  of 
boron  fluoride  and  manganese  boride.  When  manganous  fluoride  is 
boiled  with  water,  manganese  ozyfluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are 
first  produced ;  if  the  boiling  is  continued,  then  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
manganese  fluoride  and  oxyfluoride  is  deposited.  At  1200 — 1300°, 
manganous  fluoride  is  converted  by  steam  into  manganous  oxide,  and 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  green  manganous  sulphide.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  liquid  ammonia,  a  crystalline  povoder  being  produced, 
probably  of  the  composition  3MnF,,2NH3,  which  slowly  evolves 
ammonia.  When  heated  at  1200°  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  the 
fluoride  is  partially  reduced. 

Sodium,  potassium,  aluminium,  and  magnesium  reduce  manganous 
fluoride  below  a  red  heat,  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolve  it  readily,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic 
acid  only  slowly ;  but  hydrofluoric  acid  is  without  action  on  it,  and 
sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  fluoride.  It  is 
decomposed  by  fused  alkali  carbonates,  potassium  hydroxide,  potassium 
nitrate,  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  with  chlorine  or  bromine  water 
manganese  dioxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  produced.  Manganous 
fluoride  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

H.  R.  Le  S. 

Cause  of  the  Elvolutioii  of  Oxygen  when  Oxidisable  Gasee 
are  Abeorbed  by  Permanganio  Aoid.  By  Harmon  N.  Mobse  and 
H.  G.  Btbrs  {Anwr.  Chem.  J.,  1900,23,  313—322.  Compare  Morse 
and  Reese,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  588). — It  is  shown  that  no  oxygen  is 
libeiated,  either  during  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  by  neutral 
aqueous  potassium  permanganate,  or  during  subsequent  prolonged 
agitation  of  the  neutral  solution  with  the  manganese  dioxide  thus 
precipitated  ;  if,  however,  the  solution  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid 
immediately  after  the  absorption,  there  is  a  liberation  of  oxygen  just 
as  when  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  an  acid  solution.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  liberated  within  a  given  period  increases  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution,  and  the  rate  of  evolution  in  any  given  case 
•  diminishes  with  time,  the  decrease  being  most  marked  in  the  more 
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coDcenirated  solaiions.  With  a  fixed  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide, 
the  quantity  of  'oxygen  liberated  during  absorption  with  initially 
acid  solutions  of  potassium  permanganate  increases  with  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  amount  liberated 
in  a  given  period  after  the  absorption  is  complete,  and  the  rate  of 
evolution  diminishes  with  time  just  as  in  the  foregoing  case  of 
solutions  initially  neutral  and  subsequently  acidified.  The  authors 
therefore  conclude  that  in  acid  solution  the  liberation  of  oxygen  is 
due  to  the  reduction  of  the  permanganic  acid  by  the  precipitated 
manganese  dioxide,  rendered  active  by  the  sulphuric  acid  present ;  the 
fact  that  no  oxygen  is  liberated  in  neutral  solutions  may  be  due  to 
either  potassium  permanganate  being  more  stable  than  permanganic 
acid,  or  to  the  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  being  ''saturated"  with 
alkali,  or  to  both  causes  combined.  The  falling  off  with  time  of  the 
reducing  power  of  the  manganese  dioxide  in  acid  solution  is  explained 
hj  assuming  the  initial  activity  of  the  manganese  dioxide  molecules 
to  be  due  to  their  simplicity  ;  as  the  molecules  become  more  complex 
owing  to  polymerisation,  so  do  they  lose  their  power  of  reduction.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  whilst  the  oxide  formed  in  acidified  solutions  is, 
in  general  (especially  in  the  more  concentrated  solutions),  more  active 
during  the  first  24  hours  than  that  formed  in  neutral  solutions,  the 
4!onverse  is  true  after  150  hours,  W.  A.  D. 

Bevifiion  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron.  By  Theodobb  W. 
RiOHABDS  and  Qbboobt  F.  Baxter  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  23, 
245 — 254). — ^The  method  employed  is  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  to 
iron  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
porcelain  tube  at  900^,  and  a  considerable  time  is  required  to  effect 
complete  reduction.  In  the  first  series  of  experiment?!,  the  iron, 
purified  by  electrolytic  deposition,  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  of  hydroxide 
washed  with  water  and  converted  into  oxide  by  heating  at  900°  to  a 
oonstant  weight.  Two  experiments  with  this  oxide  gave  the  mean 
value  Fe  =  55*900  (0  =  16).  In  the  second  series,  the  ferric  oxide 
was  prepared  by  heating  the  carefully  purified  nitrate  at  900°  to  a 
constant  weight.  The  mean  of  five  experiments  gave  the  value 
Fe- 56-883. 

The  ferric  oxide  prepared  from  the  nitrate  was  more  easily  reduced 
than  that  prepared  from  the  hydroxide.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  ferric  oxide  showed  that  it  contained  only  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  included  gases,  chiefly  nitrogen,  and  also  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  platinum,  derived  from  the  vessel  employed,  the  total  impurities 
being  such  as  to  increase  the  results  by  only  O'Ol  per  cent. 

E.  C.  E. 

Thermochemistry  of  Iron  and  SteeL  By  Edward  D.  Campbell 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.y  1900,  22,  205— 206).— The  author  now  finds 
that  the  heat  of  solution  of  steel  in  slightly  acid  ammonium  copper 
chloride  solution  does  not  depend  to  any  considerable  extent  on  the 
heat  or  mechanical  treatment  to  which  the  metal  has  been  subjected, 
or  on  its  chemical  composition,  the  extreme  variation  being  less  than 
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2  per  cent      He  therefore  withdraws  his  previous  paper  on  this 
subject  (Campbell  and  Thompson,  Ab^r.,  1898,  ii,  323).  E.  G. 

Allotropio  Transformations  of  Iron  and  Nickel  AUoys.  By  L. 
Dumas  {CompL  rend.,  1900, 130, 1311—1314.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
352,  630). — The  paper  contains  the  diagrams  and  tabulated  results  of 
experiments  on  the  transformation  points  of  alloys  of  iron  and  nickel 
containing  traces  of  carbon  and  manganese,  and  in  one  case  chromium. 
The  diagrams  indicate  that  the  curves  of  the  transformation  points  of 
iron  (non-reversible  transformation)  are  distinct  from  those  of  nickel 
(reversible  transformation),  and  there  is  therefore  no  minimum  trans- 
formation temperature  corresponding  with  the  existence  of  a  eutectic 
alloy.  Nickel  lowers  the  transformation  points  of  iron,  and  iron, 
lowers  those  of  nickel,  although  at  first  it  raises  them.  The 
magnetism  of  alloys,  containing  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
which  have  not  been  cooled  below  0^  is  entirely  due  to  the  iron 
present;  when  the  percentage  is  greater  than  26,  the  magnetic 
properties  are  wholly  derived  from  the  nickel ;  the  alloys  containing 
intermediate  amounts  of  nickel  are  almost  non-magnetic  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  owing  to  the  simultaneous  depression  of  the  trans- 
formation points  of  both  their  constituents.  G.  T.  M. 

Mectro-deposition  of  Chromium.  By  Sherard  Cowpeb-Colbs 
{Chem.  NetDs,  1900,  81,  16— 18).— Electro-deposited  chromium  is  com- 
paratively soft,  and  tarnishes ;  a  bright  deposit  can  be  obtained  from 
a  solution  of  25  parts  of  chromium  chloride  in  75  parts  of  water, 
working  at  190^  F.  with  a  current  of  40  to  50  amperes  per  square  foot. 
In  the  cold,  gas  is  evolved  at  both  electrodes,  bat  no  metallic  deposit 
is  obtained  until  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  A  solution  of 
100  parts  of  chrome  alum  in  100  parts  of  water  with  12  parts  of 
barium  sulphate  does  not  yield  a  metallic  deposit  by  electrolysis. 

D.  A.  L. 

Enantiotropy  of  Tin.  IV.  By  Ernst  Cohen  {Froc,  K,  Akad. 
Wetehsch.  Anuterdam,  1900,  2,  464—467.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  83 
and  212). — Another  case  of  'tin  plague  '  infection  is  noticed,  and  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  corrosion  of  tin  is  independent  of 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  metal.  The  occurrence  of  '  tin  plague ' 
in  organ  pipes  suggested  that  the  conversion  of  the  white  into  the  grey 
modiiication  below  20°  might  be  accelerated  by  mechanical  vibration, 
but  a  test  experiment  gave  a  negative  result.  J.  C.  P. 

Hydrolysis  of  some  Chlorine  Compounds  of  Platinum,  Gold, 
and  Tin  on  Standing,  and  under  the  Influence  of  light.  By 
Fbikdrich  Kohlrausch  {Zeii.  physikal,  Chem.,  1900, 33,  257—279).— 
Platinic  chloride  crystallises  with  6Sfi,  but  the  fifth  molecule  cannot 
be  removed  without  decomposition  of  the  chloride.  Hittorf  and 
Salkowski  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  398),  and  Dittenberger  and  Dietz  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  629),  have  shown  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  this  compound 
the  platinum  goes  to  the  anode.  These  facts  point  to  the  existence  of 
an  oxy-acid,  PtCi^OHg.  The  author  finds  that  even  in  the  dark  the 
conductivity  of  solutions  of  this  compound  increases,  especially  when 
they  are  left  in  contact  with  the  electrodes ;  the  conductivity  rises 
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rapidly  when  the  solutions  are  exposed  to  sunlight ;  red,  yellow,  blue 
and  white  light  are  increasingly  efficient  in  producing  the  hydrolysis 
that  this  increase  of  conductivity  points  to.  When  the  limit  of 
hydrolysis  in  dilute  solutions  is  reached,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  chlorine 
were  present  as  hydrogen  chloride  ;  in  more  concentrated  solutions,  the 
hydrolysis  does  not  go  so  far.  The  numbers  obtained  for  the  molecular 
conductivity  of  freshly  prepared  solutions  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
supposition  that  PtOl^OH^  is  a  moderately  dissociated  monobasic  acid. 
The  hydrolysis  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  colour  from  an  almost 
greenish-yellow  to  a  bright  orange,  and  in  the  more  dilute  solutions  a 
sort  of  fluorescence  is  observed,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the 
separation  of  finely  divided  particles,  possibly  of  platinic  hydroxide. 
-Similar  changes  of  conductivity  take  place  in  solutions  of  chloro- 
platinic  acid  of  less  than  1/1 0th  normal  strength  ;  stronger  solutions 
are  stable  and  not  afEected  by  light.  For  a  freshly-prepared  solution 
containing  0*0002  gram-equivalents  per  litre,  /i « 380  ;  when  hydro- 
lysed  by  light,  fi  for  the  same  solution  =  1048  ;  here  again,  it  seems  as 
if  all  chlorine  were  present  as  hydrogen  chloride. 

In  solutions  of  gold  chloride,  light  causes  no  hydrolysis ;  a  slight 
increase  in  conductivity  with  time  is  set  down  to  the  action  of  the 
electrodes. 

The  change  in  conductivity  of  stannic  chloride  solutions  with  time 
has  been  accurately  traced ;  the  change  becomes  less  rapid  as  hydrolysis 
proceeds,  and  light  is  found  to  have  no  hydrolysing  influence.  At 
higher  temperatures,  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  is  much  increased.  Com- 
parison of  the  results  for  platinic  and  stannic  chlorides  show  that  the 
two  compounds  are  essentially  different  in  type. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  conductivity  has  been  determined 
for  the  above  solutions,  and  found  to  agree  approximately  with  the 
value  obtained  in  the  case  of  acids  generally.  J.  G.  P. 

[Similar  experiments  on  the  hydrolysis  of  stannic  chloride  solutions 
have  been  made  by  Kowalewsky  (this  vol.,  ii,  256). — Abstbactob.] 
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Magnetio  Iron-Ores  firom  Bastem  Ontario.  By  Fbbderiok  J. 
PoPB.  {Trans.  Afiwr,  InaL  Mining  Eng.,  California  Meeting,  Oct. 
1899,  34  pp.). — ^These  ores  occur  in  gneisses  and  schists,  or  at  the 
contacts  of  these  with  crystalline  limestone,  and  also  in  gabbros  and 
anorthosites.  Descriptions  and  twelve  detailed  analyses  are  given  of  the 
ores  from  several  mines.  The  magnetites  occurring  in  the  gabbro  differ 
from  the  others  in  being  titaniferous  and  in  containing  small  amounts 
of  vanadium  (up  to  0*63  per  cent.  V2^6)  ^^^  ^^  nickel  and  cobalt  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  109 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  283). 

Details  are  given  of  the  methods  used  in  estimating  titanium  and 
vanadium,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  pure  vanadic  oxide  from 
these  ores.  L.  J.  S. 
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Minerals  firoxn  Narsarsuk,  S.  Chreenland.  By  Qubtav  Tltsk 
(MedddeUer  om  OrofUand,  1899,  [1900],  24^  7— 180).— A.  detailed 
description  is  given  of  34  mineral  species,  of  which  9  are  new,  collected 
by  the  author  in  1897  on  the  plateau  of  Narsarsuk,  near  Julianehaab, 
S.  Greenland.  The  minerals  occur  in  drusy  cavities  bounded  by  large 
crystals  of  microcline  and  segirite,  which  locally  form  pegmatite  masses 
in  the  syenite  of  the  region  ;  this  on  weathering  leaves  the  minerals 
in  the  coarse  gravel  on  the  surface.  Analyses,  several  of  which  were 
made  by  B.  Mauzelius,  are  given  of  the  following  minerals. 

Ehodockronte  occurs  as  small  rhombohedra,  and  is  frequently  altered 
to  a  black,  powdery  substance.  Analyses  of  the  least  altered  material 
gave: 

MnO.  FeO.  CaO.      0,  COj,  Ufi.         Totel.  Sp.  gr. 

67-06         15-76         2-68         [24-50]  10000         3-666 

Parisite  (compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  401). — The  parisite  from  Green- 
land differs  from  the  original  parisite  from  Colombia  in  several  of  its 
most  important  characters.  The  former  has  a  rhombohedral  instead  of 
hexagonal  development,  and  although  several  crystal  forms  are  present 
few  are  common  to  both  occurrences ;  it  is  also  frequently  twinned  on 
(111)  and  has  no  cleavage,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  parting  parall^ 
to  (111).  The  sp.  gr.  (3*902  Greenland,  4-3915  Colombia)  and  refrac- 
tive indices  also  differ.  Formula,  CeFCa(C03)2.  The  Colombian 
mineral  has  the  formula  (CeF)2Ca(C03)8  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  600),  but 
there  is,  however,  not  sufficient  reason  to  consider  that  these  are  two 
distinct  minerals.     Analysis : 

Total, 
CO^       Ce^,.     (La,Di),0^    YjO,.       CaO.       NajO.     K,0.       F.    leas  O  for  P. 

26-54     28-14       22-88       1-23     17-13     0-19     0-12    5-82     99-60 

CcrdylUe  (harium-partnte), — ^This  new  mineral  occurs  as  small, 
hexagonal,  club-shaped  crystals,  with  [aie^l:  3-3865  ;  for  parisite, 
a:e«l :  3*3645].  The  crystals  are  pale  wax-yellow,  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  there  is  a  distinct  basal  cleavage.  Optically  uniaxial  and 
negative.  Sp.  gr.,  4*31.  Formula,  (CeF)2Ba(COs)3,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Colombian  parisite  with  barium  in  place  of  calcium. 
Analysis: 

CJOg.    ThOj.   Ce20,.(Iia,Di,&c.)208.  YaOg.  FeO.     BaO.     CaO.  H3O.       F.     InsoL 
28-47     0-80     28-72  2567  trace    1-48     17-80    1-91    0-80     [4-87]    268 

AneyUte. — ^The  orthorhombic  crystals  of  thia  new  mineral  are  octa- 
hedral in  habit,  with  markedly  curved  faces  of  the  forms  {101}  and 
{Oil};  [a:(:o«tO-916  : 1  :0'9174].  The  colour  is  light  yellow  inclining 
to  orange,  but  also  brownish  or  greyish.  Sp.  gr.  3*95.  Formula, 
4Ce(OH)C08,3SrC03,3H20.  Traces  of  YjO^  MnO  and  fluorine  are 
also  present.  The  mineral  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  Norwegian 
weibyeite.    AiialyaiB : 

CX),.    ThOj.     CeaO,.  (La,Di,&c)80,.  FeO.     SrO.      CaO.     H^O.     InaoL    Total. 
28-28     0-20       22-22  24-04  0*85      21*08      1-52      6-52      0*60       99'76 

SpodiophyUUe. — ^This  new  mineral  occurs  as  rough,  hexagonal  prisms 
or  sometimes  as  thin,  trigonal  plates;   it  is  optically  uniaxial  and 
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negative.     There  is  a  perfect  basal  cleavage  with  pearly  lustre.     Colour^ 
Ash-grey ;  very  brittle ;  sp.  gr.  2*633.    Formula 

(Al,Fe),(Mg,Fe.Mii)3(Na3,K^),SigO^. 
The  mineral  resembles  the  micas  and  chlontes  in  its  physical  char- 
acters, but  differs  from  them  in  containing  no  water ;  it  is  a  meta- 
silicate  related  in  composition  to  eegirite  and  arf vedsonite.     Analysis : 


8iO» 

Fe.0^ 

A1,0,. 

r*o. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

Na/). 

K/). 

TotaL 

53-61 

11-24 

4-27 

4-13 

0-64 

1016 

8-66 

7-80 

100-40 

CcUa^eiite. — Three  types  of  crystals-  are  distinguished  :  the  one 
analysed  when  considered  as  hexagonal  has  [aic^l:  1*3509].  Basal 
sections  are  in  part  uniaxial  and  in  part  biaxial  with  2E»30^. 
When  a  crystal  of  this  type  is  heated  to  30^,  or  even  when  held  in  the 
warm  hand,  the  twin  liunellae  seen  in  a  basal  section  disappear,  and 
the  whole  becomes  optically  uniaxial.  It  has  the  usual  formula^ 
Na^i03,H4Zr(8i04)2.     Analysis : 

SiO^  ZrO^  FeO.  Na,0.  H,0.  Total.         Sp.  gr. 

44-70        30*86        0'71         14*09        9*07        9938        2-781 

FdyUthionUe, — This  agrees  with  zinnwaldite  in  the  optical  characters 
and  crystal  angles,  but  differs  from  it  in  containing  more  alkalis  and 
silica.  8p.  gr.,  2*701.  Formula,  {Ah¥e\{U^K^,l^tL^)jF^BiuO^.  The 
mineral  from  Narsarsuk  contains  more  potassium  and  less  sodium  than 
Lorenzen's  original  polylithionite  from  the  neighbouring  locality, 
Kangerdluarsuk  (Abstr.,  1886,  677).     Analysis : 

Total, 

SiO,.      AI3O,.     Fe^O,.     MnO.      Li,0.       E,0.       Na,0.       F.     leas  0  for  F. 

58-68     10*24     4*02     0*31      8*24      11*06      1*61     816      9887 

TainMiie. — This  new  mineral  is  a  member  of  the  mica  group ;  it 
has  the  form  of  strips  or  bands  and  so  differs  in  habit  from  other 
micas.  The  colourless  crystals  are  monoclinic,  with  angles  very  near 
those  of  biotite.  There  is  a  perfect  basal  cleavage ;  it  is  optically 
biaxial  and  negative ;  2E  =  50° ;  sp.  gr.,  2*86.  Assuming  the  deficiency 
in  the  analysis  to  be  water,  the  formula  is  given  as 
(MgOHyK,Na,Li)Si.08  +  H,0. 
This  composition  distinguishes  tainiolite  from  all  other  micas. 


SiO» 

A1,0,. 

PeO. 

MgO. 

E,0. 

K«/>. 

140. 

Total. 

62-2 

2-7 

0-6 

19-1 

11-8 

1-8 

3-8 

91-3 

LorenzeniU, — ^The  small,  adcular  crystals  of  this  new  mineral  are 
orthorhombic  [a:b:o^ 0*6042 : 1  : 0*3592].  They  have  a  high  adam- 
antine lustre,  and  are  colonrless  to  brownish,  with  sometimes  black 
ends,  they  then  resemble  lucifer  matches  in  appearance  ;  sp.fgr.,  3*42. 
Formula,  Na2(TiO)j8ijOY.     Analysis : 

SiO,.  TiOj.  ZrO,.  Na,0.  Kfi.  Ufi.  Total. 

34-26         36*16        11*92        17*12        0-37        0*77        99-69 

LeueoBpheniU* — ^The  white  crystals  of  this  new  mineral  are  mono- 
clinic,  with  a  prismatic  habit  and  wedge-shaped  terminations 
ra:6:c«0*6813:l:0*8601;  i3=93°23'J.  Sp.  gr.,  306.  Formula, 
^eJ^SiJ^iO)2{Bifi^\.     Like  petalite,  this  is  a  dimetasilicate.      The 
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mineral  shows  certain  crystallographic  and  chemical  relations  to  eudi- 
dymite  (BeSiOsyHNaSi^Og).     Analysis : 


SiO^ 

TiO^ 

ZrOj. 

BaO. 

Na^O. 

KjO. 

HjO. 

Total. 

66-94 

13-20 

3-50 

13-75 

11-U 

0-66 

0-31 

99-40 

ElpidiU. — This  is  very  abundant  at  Narsarsuk,  but  it  is  usually 
much  altered  and  has  the  appearance  of  sticks  of  decayed  wood. 
Fresh,  clear,  and  transparent  crystals  are  very  rare;  these  give 
[a :  6 :  c  «  0-51008 : 1 : 0-97813].  The  material  analysed  by  Lindstrom 
(Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  401)  was  not  fresh,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
probably  due  to  alteration,  in  which  case  the  formula  of  the  mineral 
would  be  NajSijOfi,Zr(Sij05)y 

Na/rsarsukite. — ^This  new  mineral  occurs  plentifully  at  Narsarsuk  as 
tabular  or  cube-shaped,  tetragonal  crystals  with  [a  :c»l :  0*52352]. 
They  are  honey-yellow,  and  have  a  perfect  prismatic  cleavage.  Sp.  gr. 
2-751.  Formula,  12SiO,,2TiO,,3Na30,FeF.  Analysis  by  Chris- 
tensen : 

SiO,.  TiO,.  Fe,0,.        AI^O,.        MnO.        MgO.         Na^O. 

61-63        14-00        6-30        0-28        0-47        024       16-12 

F.  HfO.  Total  leas  0  for  F. 

0-71         0-29        99-74, 

CfuUcolamprite, — ^This  is  a  new  member  of  the  pyrochlore  group. 
It  is  found  as  small,  regular  octahedra  on  crystals  of  eegirite.  The 
name  chalcolamprite  alludes  to  the  metallic,  coppery  lustre  on  the 
faces  of  the  crystals.  Thin  sections  of  the  mineral  are  translucent, 
straw-yellow,  and  isotropic.  8p.  gr.  3-77.  Formula,  R''Nb20^Fj  + 
R^SiOg.     Analyses:  I.  Chalcolamprite.     II.  Endeiolite. 

NbaOfi.      SiOj.         TiOj.     ZrO^     Ce,0,.  Fa,0^    MnO.    CaO.      K^O. 

I.     59-65     10-86      0-52    5-71     3-41     1-87    0-44    908    0-38 

n.    59-93   [11-48]     0-76    3-78    4-43    2-81     0-37    7-89    0-43 

Na,0.    H,0.       F.  Total  less  O  for  F. 
I.     3-99     1-79    5-06     100-63 
ir.     3-58    4-14    0-69     100-00 

EndeiolUe. — ^This  is  also  a  new  member  of  the  pyrochlore  group ;  it 
occurs  as  small,  brown  octahedra,  which  are  remarkable  in  being 
sometimes  twinned  on  the  spinel  law.  Sp.  gr.  3*44.  Formula, 
R''NbjO«(OH)2  +  R''Si08.  Endeiolite  differs  from  chalcolamprite  in 
having  hydroxyl  in  place  of  fljuorine,  and  both  minerals  differ  from 
pyrochlore  in  having  R'^SiOj  in  place  of  R''(Ti,Th,Zr)08.  Microlite 
(Ca2Ta,07)  also  occurs  at  Narsarsuk  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  401). 

Tetrium-apcUUe. — ^This  forms  small,  short,  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  are  opaque,  with  an  enamel  white  colour  and  a  metallio 
lustre  on  the  surface.  Sp.  gr.  3*24.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
agree  with  those  required  for  the  apatite  formula,  but  part  of  the 
lime  is  replaced  by  rare  earths.  The  insoluble  portion  consists  of 
flBgirite  and  neptunite. 
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PjOb-  CaO.        YaO„&c  06,0^*0.     MgO.     MnO,FeO.      H,0. 

4M2        47-67        3-36        152        0-79       traces        0-22 

F.  Insol.  Total  less  0  for  F. 

3-69        2-63        99-37 

Another  type  of  apatite  occurring   as   deari    colourless,  hexagonal 
prisms  also  contains  rare  earths. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  crystallographic  and  optical 
characters  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  each  of  the  above  minerals, 
and  also  of  epididjmite,  eudidjmite,  ngirite,  arfvedsonite,  eudialyte, 
neptunite,  &c.     The  paper  is  illustrated  by  nine  plates.  L.  J.  8. 

Britholite,  a  New  Mineral.  By  Chb.  Wintheb  {Meddelelaer  om 
Gronland,  1899  [1900],  24,  190— 196).— This  is  found  in  the  pegma- 
tites  in  the  nepheline-syenite  at  Naujakasik,  near  Julianehaab,  Green- 
land. The  opaque,  brown  crystals  are  apparently  hexagonal  prisms 
with  pyramids,  but  really  consist  of  biaxial  orthorhombic  individuals 
twinned  together  as  in  aragonite ;  [a  :  6 :  e  »  0*620 : 1 :  0*423].  H  »  5^  ; 
sp.  gr.  4*446.    Formula, 

3[4Si02,2(Ce,La,Di,Fe)803,3(Oa,Mg)0,H30,NaF],2[Pj05,Oe203]. 
Analysis  by  C.  Christensen  : 

SiOj.  PjOft.  (Ce,La,Di)aO,.  Yefi^  CaO.  MgO.         Na,0. 

16*77        6*48        60*54        0*43         11*28        0*13        1*85 

HjO.  F.  Total. 

1*27        1*33        10008  L.  J.  S. 

Steenstrupine.  By  0.  B.  Boeggild  {Meddeielser  om  Grdnland, 
1899  [1900],  24,  203^213).— Besides  on  the  Frith  of  Eangerdluarsuk, 
steenstrupine  has  now  been  found  at  other  localities  in  the  nepheline- 
syenite  district  about  Julianehaab,  Greenland.  The  mineral  usually 
occurs  as  isolated  crystals,  of  which  three  types  are  distinguished. 
Crystals  from  one  of  the  new  localities,  namely  Tutop  Agdlerkofia,  are 
of  a  different  type  from  those  analysed  by  Blomstrand  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  296) ;  they  are  brownish-black,  contain  fewer  enclosures,  and  are 
less  altered ;  the  birefringence  and  dichroism  are  uniform  throughout 
each  crystal;  streak  colourless;  sp.  gr.  3*5122;  analysis  by  0. 
Christensen  gave : 

SiO,.         NbjOs.        PA-         ThO,.       (Ce,La,Di),Oj.        Y,0,.        FejO,. 
26*72        4-37        819         213  29-60  0*36        2*67 

Total 
MnO.  CaO.         MgO  Na,0.  H,0.  F.         less  O  for  F. 

6*60        2*33        0*31         11*23        3*45         1*24  98*68 

The  formula  is  written  as 

(Si,Th)ij08e(La,Di,Y,Fe)j(Mn,Ca,Mg)s(NaH)i3,4(P,Nb)0,Ce,CaF2,4H20. 

L.  J.  S. 

Schizolite,  a  New  Mineral.  By  Chb.  Wimther  (Medddeher  om 
Or'&njUmdy  1899  [1900],  24,  196— 203).— This  is  found  as  pink  prisms 
or  radiated  groups  in  granular  albite,  and  also  rarely  in  pegmatite,  in  the 
nepheline-syenite  near  Julianehaab,  Greenland.     The  habit,  cleavage 
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and  axial  ratios  [a  :5 :  c»  M496  : 1 :  1*0343 ;  p  =  S5''S2']  of  the  mono- 
clinic  cryBtals  closely  resemble  those  of  pectoHte,  of  which  the  mineral 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  manganese  variety,  like  manganopectolite 
(Abstr.,  1891,  407).     Sp  gr.,  3-089.     Formula, 

15(Si,Ti)Oj,10(Oa,Mn,Fe,Ce)O,4(Na,H),O, 
from  analysis  I,  by  C.  Christcmsen ;  the  formula  of  pectolite  being 
3Si02,2CaO,(Na,H)20. 


SiO,. 

TiOj.    CejO,.  YaO,-   FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO.     MgO.   Na,0. 

H,0. 

Total. 

I.    61-06 

0-68      1-47      —      2-79 

12-90 

19-48      —      10-71 

1-36 

100*46 

11.   61-44 

—         —      2-40    2-01 

11-69 

90-68     0*18      9*60 

2*26 

99-96 

A  variety  of  schizolite  occurs  in  pegmatite  at  another  locality  near 
Julianehaab  as  very  small  and  indistinct  cube-like  crystals  and  plates. 
Sp.  gr.,  3-084.  Formula,  3Si02,2(Ca,Mn,Fe,Mg,Y)0,(Na,H)20,  from 
analysis  II,  by  C.  Ohristensen.  L.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Ammonium  Chloride  on  Natrolite,  Scolecite, 
Prebnite,  and  Pectolite.  By  Frank  W.  Glabks  and  Gboboe 
Stkigeb  (Amer.  J,  Set,,  1900,  [iv],  9,  345 — 361.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  24,  219). — Natrolite  (from  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey,  anal.  I)  and 
scolecite  (from  Whale  Cove,  Grand  Manan  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
anal.  II)  when  heated  at  350^  with  ammonium  chloride  in  a  sealed 
tube,  both  give  the  product  (NH4)2Al2Si30jQ.  No  soluble  silica  is 
liberated  when  the  original  minerals  or  this  ammonium  natrolite  are 
ignited.  The  formula  of  natrolite  and  scolecite  are  therefore  written 
as  Na, AljSijOio  +  2HjO  and  CaAl^SijOio  +  3H:,0  respectively,  by  which 
they  are  represeoted  as  salts  of  the  acid  HgSigOjQ. 

Prebnite  (from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  anal.  Ill)  behaves  quite 
differently,  ammonium  chloride  having  very  little  action  at  350^; 
very  little  soluble  silica  is  liberated  on  ignition.  These  results  support 
the  orthosilicate  formula  H2Ca2A]2(Si04)g  for  prebnite. 

Further  experiments  made  on  pectolite  (this  vol.,  ii,  24)  do  not  lead 
to  any  definite  results;  the  ammonium  chloride  reaction  varies  in 
different  experiments  and  is  never  complete. 

FejO,. 
III.  42-31       19-95      6-20 


Bpistolite,  a  New  Mineral.  By  O.  B.  Boeogild  (Meddeleger 
om  Oronland,  1899,  [1900],  24,  183— 190).— EpistoUte  was  found  as 
large,  thin,  rectangular  plates  in  pegmatite  veins  and  in  granular 
albite  at  four  localities  in  the  nepheline-syenite  region  about 
Julianehaab,  S.  Greenland.  Crystals  are  rare  ;  they  are  moaoclinic 
with  approximately  [a:b:e^ 0-803  : 1  : 1  •  206 ;  ^  =  74*^45'].  The  colour 
is  groyish  or  brownish,  but  on  the  perfect  basal  cleavage  it  is  silver- 
white,  with  a  strong  pearly  lustre,  H  =  l — IJ,  very  brittle;  sp.  gr. 
2*885.     Analysis  by  C.  Christensen  gave : 


SiO, 

Aifir 

I.  46-62 

26-04 

II.  46-86 

26-78 

H,0         H,0 

C»0. 

Na,0. 

at  100*  sborelOO'. 

Total. 

1-48 

16-69 

0-39       10-18 

100-38 

13-92 

0-41 

0-40      13-66 

10002 

26-63 

602 

100-11 

L. 

J.  S. 
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SiOa.  NbjOj.  TiO,  PeO.         MnO.         CaO.  MgO. 

27-59        33-56        7*22        0-20        0-30        0-77         0-13 

Total  loss 
NajO.  Hfi.  F.  OforF. 

17-59         11-01         1-98        99-52 

There  is  also  a  trace  of  potassiam,  but  no  tantalum  or  zirconium ; 
1-75  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  lost  below  100^,  and  is  omitted  from 
the  formula,  which  is  given  as 

198iO2,4TiOj,5Nb2O5,(Oa,Mg,Fe,Mn)O,10Na2O,21H2O,4NaF. 
Epistolite  contains  more  niobium  than  any  other  silicate.       L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  ftom  Quesa,  Spain.  By  Ebuabdo  Bosoi  y  Casanoves 
(Actaa  SoG.  E8pafU>la  Hisi.  Nat,,  1899,  53—56).— This  iron  fell  at 
Quesa,  in  Valencia,  on  August  1st,  1898 ;  it  weighs  10670  grams, 
and  bias  the  fine  grained  structure  of  an  atazite  (compare  following 
abstract).  Sp.  gr.  6*48.  Analyses  by  Peset  gave  I  for  the  oxidised 
outer  portion,  and  II  for  the  interior  of  the  mass. 

Po.  Ni.  Co,Mii,&c.  0.  Total. 

I.  79-07  17-95  traces  2-98  100-00 

II.  81-36  18-35  0-30  —  10000 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Iron  f^om  Quesa,  Spain.  By  Euii  W.  Cohek  {Mitth. 
natunmss,  ver,  f,  N^u-Vorpommem  Riigen,  Berlin,  1900,  81,  63 — 66. 
Compare  preceding  abstract). — ^A  new  examination  of  a  larger  piece 
of  this  iron  shows  the  structure  to  be  octahedral  with  lamellsQ  of 
medium  width.  A  new  analysis  (I)  has  been  made,  since  the  previous 
analysis  by  Peset  shows  much  more  nickel  than  any  other  known 
octahedrite.  The  previous  determination  of  the  fine-grained  structure 
was  based  on  the  examination  of  small  fragments  from  the  external 
part  of  the  mass ;  this  is  much  poorer  in  nickel  (anal.  II)  than  the 
interior. 

Fe.  Ni+Co.  P.  TotoL 

I.  88-73  10-85  0-15  99-73 

IL  95-56  4-40  —  9996 

L,  J.  S. 

Gkksee  Evolved  by  the  Springs  of  Mont-Dore.  By  F.  Pab- 
MKHTiEB  and  A.  Hubion  {C(mpt  rend.,  1900,  130,  1190— 1191).— The 
gas  evolved  by  the  spring  water  of  Mont-Dore  has  the  following 
percentage  composition:  Carbon  dioxide,  99*50 ,  nitrogen,  0*49; 
argon,  0-01.  H.  RLbS. 

Combustible  Gases  of  Salsomaggriore.  By  Baffablb  Nasini 
and  BoBEBTo  Salvadobi  {GazzeUa,  1900,  30,  i,  281— 296).— Analyses 
are  given  of  the  various  gases  which  are  evolved,  together  with  the 
saline  waters  and  petroleum,  from  the  springs  of  Salsomaggiore.  The 
gases,  which  bum  with  a  luminosity  about  equal  to  that  of  ordinary 
coal  gas,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  methane  and  ethane^  with  vary- 
ing and,  in  general,  small  proportions  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  T.  H.  P. 
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Physiological   Chemistry. 


The  Percentage  Oxygen  OapaK)ity  and  Total  Oxygen  Capa- 
city and  the  Total  Mass  of  Blood  in  Man.  By  John  S.  Haldane 
and  J.  LoRRAiN  Smith  {Froe.  PhyaioL  Soe.,  1900,  v — ^vi ;  J,  Physiol., 
26). — The  oxygen  capacity  of  the  hsemoglobin  in  ox-blood  waa  first 
determined  by  the  ferricyanide  method.  A  small  volume  of  human 
blood  was  then  compared  colorimetrically  with  the  ox-blood,  and  its 
percentage  oxygen  capacity  calculated,  for  the  colour  of  the  blood 
runs  parallel  to  its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  In  healthy  human 
blood,  the  percentage  oxygen  capacity  is  between  16  and  21.  The 
total  oxygen  capacity  was  determined  by  allowing  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  to  breathe  and  absorb  a  known  volume  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. The  percentage  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  was  determined 
in  a  drop  of  the  blood  by  the  carmine  method,  and  from  the  result  the 
total  capacity  of  the  blood  for  absorbing  carbon  monoxide  or  oxygen 
could  easily  be  calculated.  The  total  volume  of  the  blood  was  then 
calculated  from  the  two  preceding  numbers,  and  its  mass  by  multi- 
plying the  volume  by  the  specific  gravity.  The  commonly  accepted 
estimate  that  the  weight  of  the  blood  is  equal  to  about  a  twelfth  of 
the  body  weight  is  much  too  high ;  the  average  amount  is  only  a 
twentieth  of  the  body  weight.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Volume,  Total  Oxygen  Capacity,  and  Percentage 
Oxygen  CapaK)ity  of  the  Blood  in  Chlorosis  and  Pernicious 
AnsBmia.  By  J.  Lorrain  Smith  {Proc,  Physiol.  Sac.,  1900,  vi — ^vii; 
J,  Physiol.^  25). — In  chlorosis,  the  total  oxygen  capacity  is  approxi- 
mately normal,  but  the  percentage  oxygen  capacity  is  markedly 
diminished  (often  below  50  per  cent.) ;  the  volume  of  the  blood  is 
markedly  increased.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
and  in  the  amount  of  hiemoglobin  cannot  be  regarded  as  due  simply  to 
increase  in  the  plasma.  In  pernicious  ansemia,  both  percentage  and 
total  oxygen  capacity  are  greatly  diminished,  but  the  volume  of  the 
blood  is  increased.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin,  is  greater  than  can  be  explained  by 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  blood.  W.  D.  H. 

Relationship  of  Iron  to  Blood-formation.  By  Emil  Abder- 
halden  {Zsit.  BioL,  1900,  39,  487 — 523). — ^Previous  portions  of  the 
research  have  shown  that  inorganic  iron,  hemoglobin,  and  h»matin  in 
the  food  are  absorbed,  and  lead  to  an  increase  of  body  weight,  and  of  the 
blood-pigment.  The  most  important  fact  now  added  is  that  animals 
on  their  normal  diet  assimilate  more  iron  than  those  kept  on  a  diet 
poor  in  iron,  to  which  inorganic  iron  salts,  hemoglobin,  or  hematin 
has  been  added.  W.  D.  H. 

Effect  of  Ingestion  of  Alcohol  on  the  Blood  of  Mother  and 
Fcetus,  and  on  the  Milk.  By  Maurice  Nicloux  {Gompt.  ren<2., 
1900,  180,  855 — 858). — Experiments  were  made  on  dog,  sheep,  and 
guinea-pig.     Ingested  alcohol  passes  into  the  milk.     The  amounts  of 
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alcohol  in  the  blood  and  milk  of  the  mother  and  the  blood  of  the 
fcettis  are  approximately  equal.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemioal  Changee  in  the  Blood  produced  by  Feeding  with 
Ammonium  Sulphate.  By  Theodob  I^uhpf  and  0.  Schumu  (Zeit. 
p^iyaid.  Chem.,  1900,  29,  249— 255).— After  the  administration  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  blood  is  diminished  ; 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  a  lessening  of  organic  sodium  compounds.  The 
sodium  chloride  and  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  blood  are  increased  ; 
the  water  is  lessened.  W.  D.  H. 

Haemorrhage  and  TransftLsion  in  Dogs.  By  Peboy  M. 
Dawson  {Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1900,  4,  1—24).— A  full  account  of 
experiments  concerning  which  a  preliminary  communication  has 
already  been  made  (this  vol.,  ii,  291).  An  important  new  point  is 
that  transfusion  of  Ringei*'s  fluid  containing  more  than  0  026  per  cent, 
of  calcium  chloride  is  dangerous.  More  than  this  appears  to  over- 
stimulate  the  heart ;  and  several  cases  of  death  in  dogs  occurred. 

W.  D.  H. 

Qaseous  Metabolism  of  the  Submaxillary  Gland.  By  Joseph 
Babcboft  {J,  Physiol,,  1900,  25,  265—282). — ^This  preliminary  paper 
treats  mainly  of  methods.  The  form  of  gas  pump  used  is  described  in 
full  with  illustrations;  it  is  a  modification  of  Toepler's.  Haldane's 
method  of  gas  analysis  was  employed.  Incoagulability  of  the  blood 
is  best  brought  about  in  dogs,  which  were  the  animals  used,  by 
injection  of  leech  extract :  this  is  not  absolutely  certain  to  produce 
incoagulability,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  influencing  the 
flow  of  saliva.  The  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
blood  is,  however,  increased.  The  anaesthetics  found  most  suitable 
were  morphine  and  chloroform ;  the  effect  of  these  anieathetics  on 
the  blood  gases  is  inconstant,  but  the  most  marked  feature  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  carbon  dioxide.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Asparagine  and  Ammonia  on  Proteid  Meta- 
bolism in  Ruminant&  By  Oscab  Kbllneb,  A.  KOhlee,  F.  Babn- 
STEiK,  W.  ZiELSTOBFF,  B.  EwEBT,  and  K.  Wedemetee  (Zeit,  Biol,, 
1900,  39,  313— 376).— The  experiments  recorded  with  full  details 
were  performed  on  four  sheep.  In  two,  the  amount  of  proteid  in  the  ■ 
food  was  small,  in  the  other  two,  medium.  In  the  first  case,  the 
addition  of  asparagine  furthers  the  putting  on  of  proteid ;  ammonium 
acetate  has  the  same  action.  In  the  second  case,  asparagine  has  no 
action  in  influencing  either  the  digestion  or  the  assimilation  of  proteid. 

W.  D.  H. 

Nuolein  Metabolism.  By  Otto  Loewi  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i, 
871 ;  from  Arch.  eocp.  PcOh,  Pharm.,  44,  1—23).— The  quantity  of 
phosphoric  and  uric  acids  in  the  urine  largely  depends  on  the  amount 
of  nudein  in  the  food.  Allantoin  does  not  occur.  After  feeding  on 
allantoin,  only  a  small  amount  of  it  is  found  in  the  urine. 

W.  D.  H. 

Energy- value  of  Flesh  and  Proteids.  By  Edouabd  PrLtGEB 
{PJliigef^s  Archiv,    1900,  79,   537— 596).— The  article  is   mainly  a 
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critical  review  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  numerous 
errors  which  must  be  avoided  in  a  study  of  the  metabolism  of  proteid 
material.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  criticiBm  of  Riibner's 
methods  and  results.  The  urine,  after  flesh  diet,  receives  contri- 
butions from  the  metabolism  of  fat,  and  cannot  be  considered  a  purely 
*  flesh  urine.'  Rubner's  assumption  that  meat  extract  takes  no  part  in 
metabolism  is  questioned,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  those  extractives 
which  do  not  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Alcohol  on  Muscular  Work.  By  J.  O.  Th. 
ScHEFFEB  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  870—871 ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Patk. 
Pharm,^  44,  24 — 58). — From  experiments  made  with  Mosso's  ergo- 
graph,  it  appears  that  alcohol  causes  first  an  increase  of  muscular 
work,  and  later  a  decrease.  The  irritability  passes  through  correspond- 
ing phases.  If  the  peripheral  motor  nerve  apparatus  is  eliminated  in 
animals  by  curare,  adcohol  has  no  effect.  W.  D.  U. 

Transformation  of  Fat  into  Glycogen.  By  Charles  BoncHAsn 
and  Albzandbe  Desgbez  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  816— 822).— In  a 
starving  animal,  the  copious  administration  of  fat  does  not  increase 
the  glycogen  of  the  liver,  but  there  is  a  rise  in  that  of  the  muscles. 
Fat  is  therefore  regarded  as  one  source  of  the  muscular  glycogen ; 
another  source  is  the  sugar  of  the  blood  that  leaves  the  liver.  On 
oxidation,  muscular  glycogen  is  stated  to  pass  into  the  condition  of 
lactic  acid,  and  not  into  that  of  sugar.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Soape  in  the  Body.  By  Immanuel  Munk  (Chem. 
Centr.f  1900,  i,  676;  from  Cenir.  Physiol.,  13,  657— 661).— When 
soaps  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  heart  is  affected,  and  the 
blood  pressure  sinks.  In  the  case  of  sodium  soaps,  Bottazzi  {Arch. 
Ital.  Bid.,  32,  176)  attributes  this  action  to  the  sodium.  This 
cannot  be  the  case,  since  to  produce  such  a  fall  of  pressure  a  quantity 
of  sodium  hydroxide  is  necessary  much  larger  than  that  which  can  be 
formed  by  dissociation  from  the  soap  injected,  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Fat6  and  Soape  in  the  Large  Intestine.  By 
Habtog  J.  Hjlmbuboeb  {Archiv  Anat.  Physiol.  Physiol.  Abth.,  1900, 
433 — 464). — ^The  experiments  on  dogs  which  are  here  recorded  show 
that  the  large  intestine  is  capable  of  absorbing  fats,  this  property  not 
being  confined,  as  hitherto  thought,  to  the  small  intestine.  In  order 
to  obtain  marked  absorption,  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  emulsion  and 
leave  it  a  long  time  in  the  intestine.  Admixture  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate is  unnecessary ;  sodium  chloride,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed,  will 
do  as  welL  Admixture  with  sapo  mediccUus  also  suffices.  Soaps  are 
absorbed,  but  during  absorption  are  partly  oonverted  into  fats.  This 
is  brought  about  by  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  can  be  proved  after 
the  removal  of  the  intestine  from  the  body,  and  is  also  brought  about 
by  the  *  surviving '  membrane  after  it  is  finely  minced.  Heating  the 
mucous  membrane  to  80^  destroys  this  property.  W.  D.  H. 

Fixation  of  Alkaline  Bases  in  the  Foetal  Body  during  the 
last  Five  Months  of  Intrauterine  Idfe.  By  Louis  HaaouNSNg 
(Compi.  rend.,  1900,  130,  941— 942).— The  proportion  of  potaasium 
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and  sodium  in  the  ash  of  fcBtuses  of  different  ages  was  determined. 
As  growth  takes  place,  both  bases  increase  in  amount,  but  the  sodium 
increases  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the  richness  of  cartilage  in 
sodium  chloride.  The  potassium  is  a  predominant  element  of  red 
blood  corpuscles,  and  in  well  nourished  subjects  increases  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  cases  of  malnutrition.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorption  of  Iodides  by  the  Skin.  By  F.  Gallabd  (Compt. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  858—861.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  503).— The 
skin  of  man  and  animals  can  absorb  aqueous  solutions  of  iodides.  The 
elimination  by  the  urine  is  slow,  so  that  some  accumulation  occurs  in 
the  tissues.  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  only  permits  the 
entrance  of  a  very  small  amount  of  iodine.  W.  D.  H. 

Variations  of  the  Iodine  of  the  Thyroid  of  New  Born 
Children  under  various  Pathological  Influences.  By  Albert 
Chabrin  and  Bourcet  {Compt  rend.,  1900,  130,  945— 948).— In 
various  cachectic  conditions  of  the  mother,  the  new  born  child  is  feeble, 
and  often  suffers  no  harm  from  injections  of  thyroid  extract.  There 
are  frequently  histological  changes  in  the  thyroid  of  these  infants. 
The  present  paper  records  the  examination  of  the  thyroid  in  32  cases 
of  the  kind.  In  18  of  these,  no  iodine  was  found  ;  the  maladies  of  the 
mother  and  the  child  were  very  different.  In  the  remaining  14  cases, 
the  pathological  conditions  being  here  equally  variable,  the  percentage 
of  iodine  in  the  dry  gland  varied  from  0*001  to  0  006.         W.  D.  H. 

HUfher's  Method  of  preparing  Pure  Glyoocholic  Acid.  By 
W.  A.  OsBOENB  (Proc.  PhyeioL  Soc.,  1900,  xi— xii ;  J.  Physiol,  26).— 
Hiifner  (J.  prdkt,  Chem.  [ii],  1874,  10,  and  1879,  19)  described  an 
effective  method  of  obtaining  glycocholic  acid  from  ox-bile.  The  main 
points  in  the  method  are  that  bile  is  shaken  up  with  ether  and  hydro- 
chloric add.  In  a  short  time,  crystals  of  glycocholic  acid  separate  out 
so  abundantly  as  to  render  the  bile  almost  solid,  and  may  be  purified  by 
washing  and  recrystallisation.  Certain  observers  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  method,  and  in  some  districts  of  Germany  success  was  generally 
not  obtained.  In  America,  also,  the  separation  of  the  crystals 
occurred  in  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  specimens  of  ox-bile  examined. 
The  present  paper  shows  that  the  bile  of  English  oxen  and  cows  gives 
completely  successful  results.  The  method  also  succeeds  with  rabbits' 
bile.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Maximum  Production  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  Babbits.  By 
F.  H«  Pabkeb  and  Graham  Lusk  {Amer.  J,  Physiol,,  1900,  3, 
472—484.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  312).— In  a  fasting  rabbit  fed 
with  lithium  benzoate,  the  amount  of  glycocine  eliminated  as  hippuric 
acid  in  the  urine  indicates  that  4  grams  may  be  derived  from  the 
metabolism  of  every  100  grams  of  body  proteid,  and  the  excretion  runs 
parallel  to  the  proteid  destroyed.  Administration  of  carbohydrates 
has  no  effect.  After  gelatin,  the  number  sinks  to  3*1  from  the  combined 
metabolism  of  gelatin  and  proteid ;  after  casein,  it  is  3*45.  After 
phloridadn  and  benzoic  acid  in  one  experiment,  the  number  was 
doubled,  but  this  could  not  be  repeated.     In  metabolism,  the  proteid 
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and  gelatin  molecule  may  yield  glyoocine  to  the  amount  of  at  least  3 
to  4  per  cent.  W.  D.  H. 

Oaseinogen  of  Human  Milk.  By  Erwik  Kobrak  {Pfluger's 
Archiv,  1900,  80,  69 — 85). — The  caseinogen  was  prepared  from  cen- 
trifugalised  milk  hy  the  careful  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  various 
foreign  substances  were  then  removed  by  dialysis,  and  the  product 
purified  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  differs  from  the  caseinogen 
of  cows'  milk,  especially  in  its  small  degree  of  acidity ;  the  casein 
formed  from  it  by  rennet  is  flocculent,  not  coherent.  By  repeated 
solution  in  alkali  and  precipitation  by  acid,  a  product  is  finally 
obtained,  practically  identical  with  cow-caseinogen.  Human  caseino- 
gen is  therefore  probably  a  nucleo-proteid  identical  with  that  obtained 
from  cows'  milk,  but  containing  an  admixture  of  some  basic,  proteid-like 
material,  possibly  histon  or  protamine.  W.  D.  H. 

[Glycolytic  Action  of  the  Pancreas  and  of  Urine.]  By  G.  Pikb- 
ALLiNi  {Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  i,  828  ;  from  Zeit.  Klin.  Med.,  39,  26—31). 
— ^The  urine,  both  in  health  and  disease,  has  no  glycolytic  action. 
Search  for  a  glycolytic  ferment  in  the  human  pancreas  removed  after 
death  gave  uncertain  results.  W.  D.  H. 

Lipolytic  Ferment  in  Human  ABoitic  Fluid.  By  Hartoo  J. 
Hambuegeb  (Proe.  K.  Akad.  WeUmsch.  Amsterdam,  1900, 2, 428—436).— 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  lymph  contains  an  agent  which  reduces 
the  fat  emulsion  of  the  intestine  to  the  extremely  finely  divided  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  found  as  the  '  molecular  basis '  of  chyle.  As 
the  lymph  of  the  villi  is  difficult  to  collect  in  quantity,  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  case  of  ascitic  fluid,  supposed  to  be  chylous.  The  opalescent 
character  of  this  fluid  was,  however,  found  not  to  be  due  to  fat,  but  to 
mucoid  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  with  this  fluid,  as 
well  as  with  ordinary  horse  serum,  a  periect  "  dust-like "  emulsion. 
Possibly  the  continual  movement  of  the  lymph  in  the  villi  normally 
produces  a  like  change.  The  same  ascitic  fluid  contains  also  a  lipolytic 
ferment,  which  acts  on  the  finely  divided  fat ;  but  for  this  action,  the 
presence  of  blood  corpuscles  and  access  of  air  are  also  necessary.  The 
ferment  is  a  constituent  of  the  chyle  rather  than  of  the  blood»  as 
Cohnstein  and  Michaelis  consider.  W.  D.  H. 

A  Diastatio  Ferment  in  Hen's  Eggs.  By  Johannbs  MCllsb 
and  M.  Masutama  (Zeit.  Biol.,  1900,  39,  542— 559).— The  yolk  of  the 
hen's  egg  contains,  in  not  unimportant  quantities,  an  enzyme,  which  is 
capable  of  transforming  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  (Momaltose). 

W.  D.  H. 

Meningocele  Fluid.  By  Wladimib  von  Gulewitsoh  {Zeii. 
phyeiol.  Chem.,  1900,  29,  281 —282).— Choline  was  sought  for  in  a 
specimen  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  removed  from  a  meningocele,  with 
negative  results.  This  confirms  the  statement  made  by  Mott  and 
Halliburton  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  315)  that  normal  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
does  not  contain  this  base.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Crystalline  Stalk  of  Acephalous  Molluscs.  By  Hbhki 
Ck>UFiM  (Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 1214— 1216).— The  crystalline  stalk 
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of  acephalous  molluscs  has  been  regarded  as  a  copulative  organ,  and 
as  a  manubrium  to  agitate  the  gastric  contents.  The  present  research, 
carried  out  on  Oardium  edule,  shows  that  the  weight  of  the  organ  is 
0*03  gram,  and  it  contains  87  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
digestive  agent  containing  the  ferments  amylase  with  a  little  sucrase. 

W.  D.  H. 

Solution  of  Uric  Acid  by  means  of  Nucleic  Acid.  By 
Albrbcht  Kossel  and  Gk>T0  {Sttzungber.  Gea.  gesamnU.  N'atwwisiensch. 
Marburg,  1900,  April  6). — It  has  been  previously  shown  that  nucleic  acid 
will  unite  with  certain  quantities  of  purine  base^}.  The  present  research 
shows  that  similar  loose  combinations  are  formed  between  nucleic 
acid  and  thymic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  uric  acid  on  the  other,  and 
in  this  way  more  uric  acid  is  dissolved  than  in  control  specimens  where 
the  nucleic  acid  is  absent.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  action  of 
nucleic  acid  and  its  compounds  in  the  body  may  be  a  factor  in  de- 
termining the  solubility  of  uric  acid  there.  Whether  nucleic  acid  can 
be  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  assisting  the  solution  of  uric  acid  is 
another  possibility.  W.  D.  H. 

Inveeti^ation  of  Urine  by  a  Combination  of  the  Freezing 
Point  and  Blood  Corpuscle  Methods.  £y  Hartog  J.  Ham- 
BUBGEB  {CmUr,  inn.  A£ed,,  1900,  No.  12). — A  combination  of  the  two 
methods  mentioned  above  affords  a  means  of  determining  approximately 
the  osmotic  pressure  due  to  inorganic  constituents  (such  as  sodium 
chloride)  and  organic  constituents  (such  as  urea).  If  A  be  determined 
for  the  urine,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  blood  corpuscle  method,  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  found  equal  to  that  of  a  saline  solution  of  a  certain 
strength,  of  which  the  depression  of  freezing  point  is  A',  then  A  -  A' 
gives  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  urea  and  similar  substances. 
Examples  are  given  and  the  question  discussed  from  the  theoretical 
standpoint.  W.  D.  H. 

Glyouronio  Add  in  Normal  Urine.  By  Paul  Mayeb  and 
Carl  Nbubbbg  {Zeit.  phenol.  Ch&m.,  1900,  29,  256— 273).— The  work 
recorded  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  that  in  a  paper  previously 
published  (this  vol.,  ii,  155).  The  following  additional  fact  of  physio- 
logical importance  is  added,  that  glycuronic  acid  compounds  are  con- 
stituents  of  normal  urine  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  acid  is  combined 
with  phenol,  and  smaller  amounts  with  indoxyl  and  scatoxyl. 

W.  D.  H. 

Elimination  of  Nitrogen,  Sulphates,  and  Phosphates  after 
Ingestion  of  Proteid  Food,  fiy  H.  C.  Shbbman  and  P.  B.  Hawk 
{Anier.  J.  Phytiol,^  1900,  4,  25 — 49). — The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  the  authors  on  themselves.  The  urine  was  collected  at 
three  hour  intervals  ;  the  rates  of  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphates 
run  closely  parallel,  and  show  a  tendency  to  rise  during  the  morning, 
reaching  a  maximum  after  the  midday  meal,  with  a  slight  fall  in  the 
following  period,  and  another  rise  after  the  evening  meal  A  minimum 
is  reached  during  the  night.  The  excretion  of  phosphates  describes  a 
different  curve,  rising  steadily  from  the  middle  of  the  morning  flntil 
retiring,  falling  during  sleep  and  continuing  to  fall  for  three  hours 
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alter  rising,  reaching  a  minimum  after  breakfast.  When  64  grams 
of  extra  proteid  was  taken  with  breakfast^  the  output  of  nitrogen 
began  to  rise  three  hours  later  until  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour, 
when  it  declined  at  first  rapidly,  and  then  slowly,  until  it  reached  the 
normal  in  about  36  to  39  hours.  The  excretion  of  sulphates  runs  a 
similar  course ;  the  rise,  however,  begins  a  little  later,  and  reaches  the 
normal  a  little  earlier.  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  excretion  of 
phosphates  begins  a  little  later  still,  reaches  a  maximum  simultaneously 
with  the  nitrogen,  and  then  regains  the  normal  very  rapidly  in  from 
12  to  15  hours. 

The  increased  heat  of  combustion  of  the  urine  was  but  little  greater 
than  would  correspond  with  an  amount  of  urea  equivalent  to  the 
extra  nitrogen  eliminated.  This  indicates  that  the  amount  of  less 
highly  oxidised  constituents  of  the  urine  was  but  little  affected.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  urine  seem  to  have  been  about 
the  same  when  the  proteid  was  simply  added  to  the  diet  as  when  it 
was  substituted  for  an  isodynamic  amount  of  fat.  A  moderate  gain 
or  loss  of  body  nitrogen  does  not  affect  the  changes  noted.     W.  D.  H. 

Indioanuria  Produoed  by  Administration  of  Oxalates.  By 
Ebioh  Habnaok  and  Else  von  dbb  Lbten  (Zeit.  physiol.  Ohem.,  1900, 
29,  205 — 221). — Indicanuria  can  be  produced  by  poisoning  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (2*5  to  6  per  cent,  solution),  but  much  more  readily  and 
intensely  by  the  administration  of  oxalic  acid  by  the  mouth  or  sub- 
cutaneously.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  best  form  to  give  is 
sodium  oxalate,  and  non-toxic  doses  will  accomplish  the  result ;  for 
instance,  in  a  large  dog,  0*06  gram  given  subcutaneously  is 
enough.  The  indigo  tin  does  not  apparently  arise  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  as  a  result  of  disordered  tissue  metabolism.        W.  D.  H. 

Comparative  Investigation  of  the  Faeces  after  Feeding 
on  Meat  and  Plasmon.  By  Karl  Micko  {Zeii,  Biol,,  1900,  39, 
430 — 450). — After  feeding  on  plasmon,  the  fieces  contain  no  unab* 
sorbed  proteids  ;  absorption  is  stated  to  be  even  more  complete  than 
after  a  meat  diet.  W.  D.  H. 

Organic  Phosphorus  in  Faeces  after  Feeding  on  Milk.  By 
Paul  MOllke  {ZeU.  Biol.,  1900,  39,  451— 481).— By  examining  the 
fasces  of  children  fed,  some  on  human,  some  on  cow's  milk,  no  differ- 
ence between  them  could  be  discovered.  The  N :  P  ratio  was  deter- 
mined by  two  methods ;  but  the  results  were  practically  identical  in 
all  cases.  The  statement  made  by  ELndpfelmacher,  that  after  feeding 
on  cow's  milk  there  is  a  considerable  digestion  residue  rich  in  phosphorus 
in  the  fieces,  was,  therefore,  not  confirmed.  W.  D.  H« 

Composition  of  Urinary  Calculi.  By  Leopold  Spibgbl  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1900, 1,  616—617 ;  from  Ber.  detUsch.  pharm.  Qea,,  9,  318—326). 
— A  large  number  of  analyses  of  stones  removed  from  various  parts 
of  the  urinary  tract  are  recorded.  W.  D.  H. 

Secretion  of  Pepsin  in  Gastric  Disease.  By  Roth  (Ghem,  Centr. , 
1900,  i,  61d;  from  Zeit  klin.  Med.,  39,  1— 12).— Mett's  method 
{Diss,,  Petersburg,  1899)  is  recommended  for  the  clinical  eatimation  of 
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pepsin  in  the  stomach  contents.  From  a  consideration  of  numerous 
cases  of  disease,  the  estimation  of  pepsin  is  considered  to  have  less 
value  for  diagnostic  than  for  therapeutic  purposes.  W.  D.  H. 

[Metabolism  in  LeuceBmia.]  By  C.  von  Stejskal  and  F.  Ebben 
{Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  828—829  ;  from  Zeit  Uin.  Med,,  39, 151—170). 
— ^These  are  chiefly  studies  in  metabolism  in  various  forms  of 
leucsemia.  W,  D.  H. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Extracts  of  Nervous  Tissues.  By 
William  D.  Hallibubton  {Proc,  physiol,  Soc.,  1900,  vii — ix;  J. 
Physiol.,  25). — Saline  extracts  of  various  nervous  tissues  (fresh  and 
dried)  produce  a  temporary  fall  of  blood  pressure,  partly  by  their  effect 
on  the  heart,  partly  by  causing  a  dilatation  of  splanchnic  blood  vessels. 
The  effect  is  more  marked*  the  greater  the  proportion  of  grey  matter 
in  the  tissue  used.  The  effect  is  not  abolished  by  section  of  both  vagi, 
nor,  as  a  rule,  by  the  administration  of  atropine.  The  depressor  sub- 
stance is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  choline  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Possibly  lactic  acid  and  other  substances  not  yet 
identified  are  partly  responsible  for  the  effect ;  these  substances  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  effect  is  not  always  completely  neutral- 
ised by  atropine.  It  is  not  advisable  to  employ  glycerol  extracts,  for 
glycerol  itself  has  a  depressor  action.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Extracts  of  Nervous  Tissues.  By 
W.  A.  OsBORNBand  Swale  Vincent  (/.  Physiol,  1900,  25,  283—294  ; 
Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  1900,  ix — x;  J,  Physiol.,  26). — The  main  results 
are  the  same  as  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  abstract.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  the  following :  although  choline  is  admittedly 
present  in  the  extracts,  its  amount  is  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  effect  produced,  and  it  is  moreover  stated  that  the 
depressor  effect  of  the  extracts  is  not  abolished  by  atropine.  The 
other  sabfitance  or  substances  responsible  for  the  fall  of  blood  pressure 
were  not  identified ;  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

W.  D.  H. 

Anti-leucocytic  Serum;  its  Action  on  the  Coagulation  of 
Blood.  By  0.  Delezennb  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  938—940).— 
Certain  products  of  bacterial  agency  in  the  blood-serum  are  believed 
to  hinder  coagulation  by  causing  destruction  of  the  leucocytes.  PeptoDe 
is  believed  to  act  in  a  similar  way.  The  anti-coagulating  action  of 
such  serum  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  injecting  it  into  the  blood 
stream ;  in  vitro,  it  accelerates  coagulation.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Behaviour  of  Drugs  and  Poisons  in  the  Organism. 
By  SiamJND  Frankel  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  776—776  ;  from  Phcmn. 
Postj  83y  109 — 111). — ^A  discussion  on  general  pharmacological 
questions,  and  of  the  work  of   others  on  the  subject. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  some  Aliphatic  Compounds.  By  Masten  Elfstrand 
{Chem.  Cenir.,  1900,  i,  660  ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  /'Aarw.,43,435— 466). 
— Yaleraldehyde,  pentane,  and  c^c^pentadiene  are  narcotics  like 
ether,  but  are  not  as  powerful ;  cyo^opentadiene  acts  also  on  muscles, 
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cansing  rigor.     Daring  the  narcosis  produced,  stimnlation  of  the  vagus 
causes  no  inhibition  of  the  heart.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  Nitriles.  By  Edmond  Fiquet  {Camp^. 
rend,,  1900,  130,  942 — 945). — Acetonitrile  is  less  toxic  than  generally 
supposed.  In  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  1*5  c.c.  per  kilo,  of  body  weight 
are  necessary  to  cause  death  rapidly.  The  higher  nitriles  are  very 
toxic,  and  act  like  certain  ptomaines ;  they  produce  loss  of  sensation 
and  muscular  paralysis,  preceded  by  convulsions.  Very  similar  effects 
follow  the  injection  of  urine.  The  influence  of  the  CO JEL  and  SO3H 
groups  is  to  lessen  the  toxic  power  of  nitriles.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Santonin  and  Amyl  Nitrite  on  Vision.  By  Wilhelm 
FiLEHNE  {PflHger*8  Arehiv,  1900,  80,  96—107). — In  frogs  poisoned 
by  santonin  and  kept  in  the  dark,  no  departure  from  the  normal  is 
noted  in  the  retinal  pigments;  but  if  the  animals  are  kept  in  the 
light,  and  then  placed  in  darkness,  there  is  little  or  no  regeneration 
of  the  visual  purple,  and  the  melanin-laden  epithelial  cells  show  little 
activity.  Amyl  nitrite  acts  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  epithelial 
cells  behave  normally  in  conditions  both  of  light  and  darkness. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Caffeine  and  Theobromine  on  the  Heart.  By 
Johannes  Bock  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  559 ;  from  Arch,  eaep.  Path, 
Fha/rm.y  43,  367 — 399). — Both  caffeine  and  theobromine  cause  the 
isolated  mammalian  heart  to  beat  more  quickly  and  lessen  its 
elasticity.  With  large  doses,  the  blood  pressure  sinks.  In  rabbits, 
small  doses  of  caffeine  when  injected  cause  a  lessening  of  the  heart's 
rate  ;  this  is  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  centre.  The  rise 
of  blood  pressure  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiological  Action  of  1-  and  4-Methylzanthines.  By 
Manfredi  Albanbss  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  558 — 559 ;  from  Arch, 
exp.  Path,  Fhafm,f  43,  305 — 310). — The  two  methylxanthines  produce 
muscular  rigor  in  froga  0*01  gram  of  heteroxanthine  or  of  1-methyl- 
xanthine  is  lethal;  the  same  dose  of  4-methylxan thine  only  causes 
slight  stiffness.  After  the  injection  of  methylxanthine,  caffeine  and 
theobromine  produce  little  or  no  tetanus,  as  they  usually  do.  The 
lethal  dose  of  4-methylxaDthine  in  dogs  is  from  D*3  to  0*4  gram  per 
kilo,  of  body  weight.  Smaller  doses  cause  convulsions  and  affect  the 
breathing,  although  the  heart  is  still  powerful  and  regular.  Hetero- 
xanthine produces  no  convulsions,  but  paralysis.  With  moderate  doses 
of  the  two  methylxanthineSy  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  arterial 
pressure  go  up  ;  with  larger  doses,  although  the  pulse  is  still  fast,  the 
pressure  goes  down.  In  dogs,  these  substances  cause  no  diuresis,  but 
in  rabbits  they  do.  A  smaU  quantity  of  the  methylxanthines  appears 
unchanged  in  the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Nicotine  on  Respiration  and  Circulation.  By 
Heinrich  Wintbrbbrg  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1900,  i,  559 — 560  ;  from  Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  43,  400 — 434). — In  mice  and  rabbits,  nicotine  is 
very  fatal,  and  produces  clonic  spasms  and  cessation  of  respiration. 
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Smaller  doses  stimulate  respiration.     The  blood  pressure  first  sinks 
and  then  rises.  W.  D.  H. 

Comparative  Action  of  Veratrine  Alkaloids  on  MuBcle  and 
Nerve.  By  Augustus  D.  Wallbb  (Froc,  Physiol.  Soe.,  1899 ;  J. 
Physiol.,  1900,  26). — A  frog  poisoned  by  veratrine  has  muscles  that 
give  the  well  known  protracted  contraction  and  nerves  that  give 
normal  electrical  variations  in  activity.  A  frog  poisoned  by  proto- 
veratrine  has  muscles  that  give  a  normal  contraction  and  nerves  that 
give  a  protracted  negative  variation.  W.  D.  H. 
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Production  of  Quinone  by  Streptothriz  Chromogena  and 
the  Biology  of  this  Miorobe.  By  Maktinus  W.  Betjbrinck  {Arcli. 
Nserl,  1900,  iii,  2, 327— 340).— The  organism  Sirepioihrix  ehromogma, 
which  is  peculiar  on  account  of  its  capability  of  causing  the  formation 
of  quinone,  had  been  previously  known  to  the  author  as  8.  hvmifica 
on  account  of  its  playing  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  humus  in 
soil ;  it  is  probable  that  both  functions  are  intimately  connected. 
As  probably  many  species  exist,  the  name  S.  chromogena  Gasporini  is 
given  to  the  particular  microbe  examined,  and  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
an  allied  species,  S.  alba,  descriptions  are  given.  It  is  a  minute 
myceliform  vegetation  whose  spores  possess  considerable  powers  of 
resistance,  withstanding  water  at  80%  but  being  destroyed  at  100% 
It  is  found  in  soils  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  metres,  and  is  abun- 
dant in  the  soil  adhering  to  roots.  The  author  believes  the  organism 
to  be  important  to  plant  life,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rapidly 
converting  nitrates  into  nitrites,  and  of  producing  humus,  but  also 
probably  in  aiding  the  accomplishment  of  vital  processes  of  which  the 
roots  themselves  are  incapable.  The  tests  are  described  by  which  the 
presence  of  quinone  or  of  quinhydrone  was  determined,  and  the  mode 
of  its  formation  is  discussed.  It  is  probably  formed  from  albumin  or 
peptones,  as  a  consequence  of  catalytic  decompositions  due  to  the 
organisms.  L.  M.  J. 

Action  of  Fluoreeoent  Substcmoes  on  Infusoria.  By  Oscar 
Raab  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1900,  39,  524 — 546).— In  researches  on  the  action 
of  acridine,  phosphines,  and  eosin^  daylight  was  found  to  increase  the 
destructive  influence  on  infusoria ;  this  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  fluorescence  of  these  compounds.  The  rays  which  act  most  in  this 
way  are  those  which  most  excite  fluorescence,  and  it  is  probable  that 
fluorescent  substances  are  able  to  transform  the  energy  of  rays  of 
light  into  chemical  energy.  It  is  also  probable  that  fluorescence  plays 
a  part  in  the  animal  organism,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.         W.  D.  H. 

Beaotions  to  Stimuli  in  Unicellular  Organisms.  By  Herbkbt 
8.  JsNNiMGS  {Amsr.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  3,  397— 403).— The  experiments 
previously  described  (this  vol.,  ii,  158)  are  again  discussed,  and  points 
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of   disagreement  with   Grarrey  (ibid,)  considered.      Tikeee  points  are 
mainly  those  of  nomenclature  and  interpretation  of  resolta 

W.D.  H. 

Boot  Nodules  of  Alder  and  Etoagnus.  By  Lobbnz  Hiltnbb 
(Fana.  nainrw.  ZeU,,  1898,  7,  415—423).— It  was  previously  shown 
(Landw.  Venuchs-Stai,  46,  153)  that,  like  the  Leguminosmy  alder  plants 
when  provided  with  root  nodules  grow  normally  in  absence  of  com- 
bined nitrogen.  Some  trees  have  now  been  growing  for  five  years  in 
liand  without  nitrogenous  manure,  and  have  attained  a  height  of  1*5 
metres.  Toung  alder  trees  grown  in  ordinary  soil  continue  to  grow 
normally  when  planted  in  sand  free  from  nitrogen. 

The  organism  which  produces  the  nodules,  Frankia  iuhtilU,  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  bacteria  and  fungi.  Unlike  leguminous 
plants,  alder  plants  develop  normally  in  water  cultures  when  the 
nodules  remain  covered  with  water  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  299).  Nodules 
which  seem  to  be  produced  by  the  same  organism  occur  on  all 
varieties  of  alder. 

As  regards  JSlaagnus,  inoculated  plants  have  grown  for  seven  years 
without  combined  nitrogen.  Probably  all  the  varieties,  such  as  Hippo- 
phase  and  SheperdiOj  are  enabled,  by  symbiosis,  to  utilise  free  nitrogen 
(compare  Erank,  Ber.  deui.  bai.  Gts.,  1891,  9,  224.)         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Assimilation  by  Means  of  Chlorophyll.  By  Gino  Pollacci 
(Chem.  CeiUr.^  1900,  i,  822  ;  from  AUi.  Inst.  Bot  Favia,  7,  October, 
1899.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  160). — The  green  organs  of  plants  grown 
in  sunlight  restore  the  colour  of  magenta  which  has  been  decolorised 
by  sulphurous  acid,  whilst  fungi  or  plants  which  have  been  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  the  dark  or  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbon  dioxide  do 
not  give  this  reaction.  The  distillate  obtained  by  boiling  the  liquid 
expressed  from  plants  which  have  grown  in  sunlight  shows  all  the  re- 
actions of  fornuddehyde.  E.  W.  W. 

Chlorophyllous  Assimilation  in  Indoor  Plants.  By  Ed. 
Griffon  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1337— 1340).— Plant  species  in 
general,  whether  indigenous  or  cultivated  in  hothouses,  are  quite  in- 
capable of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  in  dimly-lighted  apartments ; 
the  minimum  intensity  of  illumination  at  which  chlorophyllous  assimi- 
lation is  possible  varies  for  each  species.  The  respiration  of  certain 
plants  (heather.  Begonia  and  Sdaginella)  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  assimilation  even  in  diffused  daylight,  and  accordingly 
these  species  evolve  oxygen  when  cultivated  in  partly  darkened 
rooms  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  159).  G.  T.  M. 

Occurrence  of  Albumin,  Albumose,  and  Peptone  in  the 
Vegetative  Portions  of  Plants.  By  Thomas  Bokorny  {PflUger's 
ArchiVf  1900,  80,  48 — 68). — ^The  principal  references  to  the  literature 
of  this  subject  from  Bitthausen  onwards  are  given.  The  chief  new 
point  made  out  in  an  investigation  of  the  soluble  proteids  in  numerous 
portions  of  plants  of  different  kinds  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
fungi  and  seedlings,  proteoses  and  peptone  are  almost  altogether 
absent,  W,  D.  BL 
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Oocurrenoe  of  Dulcitol  in  the  Bark  of  Evonymns  Artropur- 
pureus.  By  M.  Hoehnsl  (Chrnn.  Cmir,,  1900,  i,  869  ;  from  Pharm. 
Zeii.^  46^  210 — 211). — ^The  bark  of  Evwiymus  arirapurpurma  has  been 
found  to  contain  dulcitol,  but  not  mannitol.  The  dulcitol  was  isolated 
and  identified  by  its  properties  and  behaviour.  E.  W.  W. 

Oummy  Substance  in  Elm  Galls.  By  Napoleone  Passebini 
(Rieerche  E$per,  Irtitulo  Agrar.  Scandicci,  1896— 1897).— The  galls 
of  Ulmvs  eampestris  contain  a  dense,  syrupy  liquid  which  is  colourless 
or  slightly  yellowish,  or  more  rarely  brown.  The  liquid  is  slightly 
alkaline,  does  not  show  the  tannin  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is 
strongly  dextrorotatory.  Sp.  gr.  1*06553  at  2P.  It  contains  18*94 
per  cent,  of  a  gum,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  resembles  gum 
arable  in  appearance.  The  gum  does  not  yield  mucic  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  or  furfuraldehyde  when  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  it 
is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  It  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  reduces 
copper  salts  readily.  When  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  much  tartaric 
and  Tory  little  oxalic  acid  are  formed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  the  Dicustatic  Enzyme  in  the  Potato  Plant. 
By  Adolp  Mayeb  {Chenh.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  823—824;  from  J.  Landw., 
48,  67 — 70). — In  order  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  diastatic 
enzyme,  the  amount  of  diastase  in  the  following  materials  was 
approximately  determined.  (1)  Old  germinated  potatoes,  and  ^2)  the 
sprouts  from  these  potatoes ;  (3)  old  potatoes  from  the  field ;  (4)  the 
young  tubers  attached  to  these ;  (5)  the  stalks  above  the  ground,  and 
(6)  the  leaves  on  these  stalks.  (1)  and  (6)  were  found  to  contain  by 
far  the  most  diastase,  (2)  contained  very  much  less,  and  (3),  (4)  and 
(5)  were  practically  free  from  diastase.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  theory,  the  organs  from  which  the  carbohydrate  is  sent 
throughout  the  plant  are  the  richest  in  the  diastatic  enzyme.  The  old 
tubers  from  the  field  no  longer  contained  diastase,  but  in  this  case,  the 
plant  being  already  completely  developed  and  producing  abundance 
of  carbohydrate,  a  supply  from  the  mother  tuber  was  no  longer 
necessary. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  sugar  beet  showed  that  none  of  the 
organs  contained  any  enzyme  analogous  to  invertin.  In  this^  case, 
however,  the  monosaccharides  passing  through  the  leaves  are  not 
necessarily  formed  from  sugar,  and  in  fact  the  roots  always  contain 
more  sugar  than  the  leaves.  Experiments  with  oats  show  that  the 
ripe  seed  contains  much  larger  quantities  of  the  diastatic  enzyme  than 
the  half-ripe  ears.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Vanillin  in  Potato  Parings  and  its  Detection. 
By  W.  Bbautioam  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  728;  from  Pharm.  ZeiL^ 
45,  164). — Yanillin  does  not  occur  in  fresh  potato  parings,  but  is 
formed  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  atmospheric  oxygen,  its 
formation  not  being  dependent  on  any  bacteriological  process.  The 
amount  of  vanillin  formed  depends  on  the  temperature,  &c.,  and  also 
on  the  kind  of  potato. 

Fresh  bark  taken  from  a  lime  tree  in  summer  was  found  to  contain 
▼aniliin,  but  the  bark  of  the  same  tree  in  winter  was  devoid  of  this 
substance.  B.  W,  W. 
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Produots  in  Tobacco  Smoke.  By  Hermann  Thoms  (Chem.  CerUr., 
1900,  i,  826—827;  from  Ber.  Deutseh.  Pharm.  Gea.,  10,  19—31).— 
Experiments  on  the  products  in  tobacco  smoke  have  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  (1)  Tobacco  smoke  contains  the  following  bases  which 
are  injurious  to  health:  nicotine  and  its  decomposition  products, 
pyridine  and  homologues,  and  a  peculiar,  poisonous,  ethereal  oil  which 
is  only  formed  during  the  combustion  of  the  tobacco.  (2)  A  solution 
of  alkali  not  only  extracts  carbon  dioxide  and  butyric  acid  from 
tobacco  smoke,  but  also  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  quantity  of  the  last 
is  too  small,  however,  to  exercise  any  physiological  influence.  (3)  The 
quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  smoke  is  also  too  small  to  have 
any  deleterious  effect.  (4)  A  cigar  end  may  contain  as  much  as  3 — 4 
times  the  amount  of  nicotine  originally  present  in  the  tobacco.  (5) 
Of  the  total  nicotine  contained  in  the  smoke,  75  per  cent,  was  isolated 
as  such,  whilst  25  per  cent,  was  decomposed.  The  original  paper 
contains  a  sketch  of  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  products  in  the 
smoke  of  cigars  may  be  examined,  10 — 15  cigars  being  sufficient  for 
the  test.  The  amount  of  nicotine  in  the  cigars  is  first  determined 
by  Keller's  method  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  193),  or  by  the  author's  potassium 
bismuth  iodide  method.  In  the  latter,  which  depends  on  the 
property  of  the  iodide  of  precipitating  nicotic e  and  organic  bases, 
but  not  ammonia,  10  grams  of  the  sliced  cigars  are  left  in  contact 
with  100  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  in  a  closed  vessel  for 
24  hours  at  a  moderate  temperature ;  to  50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  extract, 
10  c.c.  of  potassium  bismuth  iodide  solution  (Kraut,  Abstr.,  1882, 
528)  are  added,  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  with  a  little  water, 
and  then  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  a  15  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution ;  the  alkaline  liquid  is  shaken  with  40  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  ether  and  light  petroleum,  and  to  20  c.c.  of  this 
extract  10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water  and 
a  drop  of  iodoeosin  solution  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  finally  titrated 
by  Keller's  method.  The  percentage  of  nicotine  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  ac.  of  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  used  by  0*6480.  The 
pyridine  bases  are  removed  by  distilling  the  acetic  acid  solution  in 
steam,  and  the  nicotine  and  ammonia  left  behind  are  separated  by  the 
above  method.  E.  W.  W. 

Bzperixnents  on  the  PhyBiological  Phenomena  which 
accompany  Chlorosis  in  the  Vine.  By  Georges  Cubtel  (Compt. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  1074— 1076). —The  effects  of  chlorosis  are  (1)  a 
decided  weakening  of  respiratory  activity  resulting  in  a  diminution  of 
the  relation  COg/Og,  (2)  a  diminution  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the 
function  of  assimilation,  and  (3)  a  great  reduction  in  transpiratory 
power.  It  has  been  found  that  the  activity  of  transpiration  may 
be  affected  by  excess  of  lime  in  the  soil,  by  excess  of  water,  by 
unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  &c. 

The  appearance  of  chlorosis  and  the  alteration  in  transpiration 
seem  to  be  inseparable,  and  anything  capable  of  modifying  the  one 
would  necessarily  influence  the  other.  N.  H.  J.  M, 

Some  Changes  produced  in  Btiolated  Planta  By  Gustavs 
ANDRi  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1198— 1201).— The  composition  of 
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maize  and  lupin  seeds  is  compared  with  that  of  normal  and  of  etio- 
lated plants  about  six  weeks  old.  The  carbon  of  the  etiolated  plants 
amounted  to  only  about  half  the  quantity  present  in  the  seeds,  whilst 
there  was  a  slight  loss  of  total  nitrogen.  The  maize  seed  contained 
0*25  gram  of  asparagine  in  100  seeds,  and  the  etiolated  plants  0*41 
gram  ;  in  the  case  of  lupins,  the  seeds  contained  1*51  grams,  and  the 
etiolated  plants  6*17  grams  of  asparagine.  Amidic  nitrogen  (including 
nitrogen  as  asparagine)  represents  about  half  the  total  nitrogen  in 
etiolated  maize,  and  about  nine-tenths  the  total  nitrogen  of  lupins. 
These  results,  in  conjunction  with  those  relating  to  the  carbohydrates 
soluble  in  water  and  the  carbohydrates  saccharifiable  by  dilute  acids, 
indicate  that  the  regeneration  of  proteids  from  asparagine  and  carbo- 
hydrates takes  place  more  readily  in  maize  than  in  lupins.  In  etio- 
lated maize,  there  is  a  transformation  of  soluble  carbohydrates  into 
cellulose,  whilst  in  the  case  of  etiolated  lupins  the  amount  of  cellulose 
remains  stationary. 

As  regards  ash  constituents,  it  was  found  that  silica  was  SO  times 
as  abundant  in  etiolated  maize  as  in  the  seed,  and  15  times  as  abun- 
dant in  the  case  of  lupins.  Etiolated  maize  contained  100  times  as 
much  lime  as  the  seeds,  bat  in  etiolated  lupins  the  amount  of  lime 
remained  unchanged.  The  phosphoric  acid  both  of  etiolated  maize 
and  lupin  plants  remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  seeds.  Potash 
increased  from  0*1 1  in  maize  seed  to  0*72  in  the  etiolated  plants  and 
diminished  from  0*46  in  lupin  seeds  to  0*40  in  the  plants. 

The  relatively  large  amount  of  lime  in  etiolated  maize  plants  is 
perhaps  connected  with  the  production  of  cellulose  from  soluble  carbo- 
hydratea  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemioal  Alteration  of  Bye  and  Wheat  on  becomin^r 
Mouldy.  By  R.  Sohsbpx  {ZeU.  UnUra.  Nahr.  Genusmn,,  1900,  3, 
166). — With  reference  to  the  work  of  Dietrich,  Hebebrand,  and 
Welte,  the  author  points  out  that  grain,  flour,  and  bread  must  not 
be  regarded  as  identical  media  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms. 

M.  J.  a 

Manuring  of  Clover  Hay.  By  J.  R.  Campbell  {Rep,  Tech. 
ImtrucL  Camm,  Laneaater  C.C.,  1899,  11 — 13). — Sodium  nitrate  and 
ammonium  sulphate  applied  alone  gave  almost  the  same  results ;  but 
in  conjunction  with  dung,  or  with  a  mixture  of  basic  slag  and  potass- 
ium chloride,  sodium  nitrate  gave  a  considerably  greater  increase 
than  ammonium  sulphate  under  the  same  conditions. 

With  sodium  nitrate  and  basic  slag,  1  cwt.  of  potassium  chloride 
gave  better  results  than  half  or  twice  die  quantity. 

Sodium  nitrate,  when  applied  with  farmyard  manure,  produced  an 
increase  equal  to  that  when  applied  alone.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manuring  of  Clover  Hay.  By  J.  R.  Campbbll  {Rep.  York.  ColL 
Leede  and  E.  and  W,  Ridings  JoirU  Agrie.  Cauneilt  No.  5,  1900, 
8 — 12).— On  chalk  soil,  potash  manures  had  a  decided  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  red  clover ;  the  yellow  trefoil  was,  consequently, 
largely  suppressed.  Basic  slag  alone  did  not  increase  the  crop,  but  in 
conjunction  with    potassium    chloride   was   decidedly   beneficial;    a 
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miztuie  of  the  two  manures,  4  cwt,  and  2  cwt.  respectively,  is  reoom- 
mended  for  clover-sick  land. 
Inoculation  with  nitraffin  had  no  appreciable  effect. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

ExperimentB  with  Horse  Beans  on  Soils  of  Various  Origin 
under  the  same  Climatic  Conditions.  By  Josef  Seissl  and 
£hamubl  Gross  {Chem.  CerUr,^  1900,  i,  831 ;  from  Zeit  landw. 
Vermchs-Wesen.  Oeat&rr,,  3,  163 — 162). — ^The  results  of  pot  experi- 
ments with  six  different  soils :  (1)  clayey  marl,  (2)  calcareous  clay, 
(3)  poor,  red  soil,  (4)  loose,  humous  loam,  (5)  sandy  loam,  rich  in 
humus,  and  (6)  loam  poor  in  sand.  No.  4  gave  the  best  results,  then 
2,  5,  1,  and  6  in  the  order  given ;  No.  3  gave  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained  with  No.  4. 

As  regards  the  plant  constituents  taken  up  from  the  soil,  it  was 
found  that  although  the  absolute  amounts  diminished,  the  relation  in 
which  they  took  part  in  production  remained  almost  the  same. 

Analyses  of  the  soil  showed  that  in  most  cases  a  certain  relation 
existed  between  the  yield,  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and  sesquioxides  on  which  the  solubility 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  doubtless  depends.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Very  Rich  Sugar-Beet  of  the  Season  180a 
By  J.  Gbaftiau  {Ann.  Science  Agran.,  1899,  [ii],  6,  ii,  173—178).— 
The  analysis  of  a  lot  of  twelve  roots  gave  the  following  percentage 
results : 

N-fxw 

Water.  N.  Fat  Sucrose.        extiaot       Gelluloee.    Puieaah. 

7216        0-207        0047        19-60  5-01  1-216        0-60 

The  ash  contained  K^O,  31-7;  CuO,  17*5;  MgO,  9*83;  and  P^O^, 
10*17  per  cent.  The  average  weight  of  the  roots  was  400  grams,  and 
they  contained  93*21  per  cent,  of  juice  and  6*79  per  cent,  of  marc.  Com- 
paring the  results  with  those  of  previous  years,  it  is  seen  that  although 
the  sugar  was  abnormally  high  in  1898  in  the  fresh  roots,  the  results  of 
this  and  other  years  do  not  differ  much  as  regards  sugar  in  dry  matter. 
The  nitrogen,  the  cellulose,  and  especially  the  pure  ash,  diminish  as  the 
sugar  increases.  As  regards  the  ash  constituents,  the  calcium  increases 
slightly  with  the  sugar,  whilst  the  potassium  and  phosphoric  add 
greatly  diminish  in  quantity  as  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  roots 
increase;  and  the  magnesium  remains  fairly  constant.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  Corenwinder's  theory  that  magnesium  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  at  Bothamsted  on  the  Changes  in  the  Com- 
position of  Mangels  during  Storage.  By  Nobman  H.  J.  Mjulbb 
{Joum.  Roy,  Agric,  Soc.  Engl,  1900,  [iii],  11,  57 — 64). — Samples  of 
mangels  from  two  plots  of  the  permanent  Root  Crop  Field  were 
analysed  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  taken  up,  and  subsequently,  at 
suitable  intervals,  until  the  end  of  June.  Sugar,  total  nitrogen,  and 
ash  were  determined  at  each  date,  and  pentosans  at  the  commencement 
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and  in  Jpne.  The  results  are  calculated  as  percentages  of  the  original 
weights  of  the  roots  (in  October). 

Series  11,  Plot  I  (manured  with  dung,  basic  slag,  and  potassium 
sulphate).  Up  to  March  28,  there  was  no  decided  change  in  composi- 
tion, either  as  regards  the  amount  or  the  nature  of  the  sugar.  But 
by  June  20  there  was  a  loss  of  about  1  '4  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  about 
half  the  sugar  had  become  inverted,  whilst  the  loss  of  dry  matter 
was  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  sugar ;  the  pentosans 
diminished  from  1'13  in  October  to  0*82  in  June;  whilst  the  total 
nitrogen  at  the  two  dates  was  nearly  the  same.  There  was  a  gain 
both  of  sugar  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  roots. 

Series  II,  Plot  II  (same  manures^  with  nitrate  in  addition).  In 
these  roots,  loss  of  sugar  (0*7  per  cent.)  had  taken  place  early  in 
January,  and  there  was  a  further  loss  (0*66  per  cent.)  between 
January  6  and  March  28 ;  but  from  March  to  June  the  loss  was  less. 
The  total  loss  of  sugar  in  8  months  was  1*7  per  cent.,  whilst  the  loss 
of  total  organic  matter  was  2*2  per  cent.  The  inversion  of  the  sugar 
began  earlier,  but  was  not  so  great  as  in  Series  II,  Plot  I.  The  per- 
centage of  pentosans  was  0*97  in  October,  and  0*72  in  June.  The 
dry  matter  of  the  roots  contained  less  sugar  in  June  than  in  October, 
and  rather  more  nitrogen. 

In  oomparing  the  results  obtained  with  the  roots  from  the  two 
plots,  it  is  seen  that  the  loss  of  sugar  was  greater  and  the  loss  of 
organic  matter  other  than  sugar  much  less  under  the  influence  of 
nitrate  than  without  nitrate ;  in  the  one  case,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dry  matter  to  diminish  and  in  the 
other  to  considerably  increase. 

As  regards  pentosans,  the  roots  manured  with  nitrate  contained 
rather  less  than  the  roots  which  received  no  nitrate  (compare  de 
Ohaimont,  Ber,,  1894,  27,  2722) ;  and  the  loss  was  slightly  less  in  the 
ease  of  the  nitrate  plot. 

Calculated  in  pounds  per  acre,  it  is  seen  that  the  loss  of  sugar  was 
very  considerable,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  roots  from  Series  11,  Plot 
II.  Owing,  however,  to  the  much  greater  yield  of  roots  on  this  plot, 
the  amount  of  sugar  from  the  roots  of  an  acre  remained  much  in 
excess  of  the  amount  from  Series  n,  Plot  I.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Behaviour  of  Water-soluble  Phosphorio  Acid  in  Soils.  By 
Mabtin  XTluianv  and  A.  Gbimm  {Ch&m.  Ind.,  1900,  23,  61—69).— 
The  results  of  numerous  experiments  with  various  soils  showed  that 
for  months  after  the  application  of  superphosphate,  phosphoric  acid 
soluble  in  water  passed  through  a  depth  of  soil  equal  to  25 — 27  cm. 
without  being  completely  retained,  either  chemically  or  mechanically. 
It  IB  not  possible  by  determining  the  magnesia,  lime,  and  sesqui- 
oxidee  in  soil  to  estimate  its  absorptive  power  for  phosphoric  acid, 
as  the  results  cannot  show  to  what  extent  these  substances  are 
available.  An  artifioial  mixture  of  sand  (300  grams)  and  freshly  pre- 
cipitated aluminium  hydroxide  (3  grams)  completely  absorbed  0*15 
gram  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  once,  whilst  with  ferric  hydroxide 
Uie  absorption  was  complete  in  an  hour.  With  soil  (100  grams)  con- 
taining 10*26  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  and  0*18  gram  of 
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soluble  phosphoric  acid,  28*13  per  cent,  of  the  latter  remained  in 
solution  after  66  hours,  only  a  portion  of  the  sesqniozides  being  avaO- 
able  for  fixing  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  soil  containing  18*7  per  cent,  of  lime  as  carbonate, 
in  addition  to  4*21  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  20 '24  per 
cent,  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  remained  dissolved  after  66  hours, 
and  18*81  per  cent,  after  14  days. 

The  diffusion  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  depends  on 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rain.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  fear  of  loss  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  light,  sandy 
soils  is  justified,  but  in  the  case  of  limed  or  marled  sandy  soil  it  has 
been  shown  that  no  loss  takes  place.  The  mechanical  fixation  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  fine 
sand,  and  especially  sand  of  the  fineness  of  dust,  in  the  soil. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advantage  of  a  supply  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  subsoil,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  super- 
phosphate is,  in  many  cases,  preferable  to  other  phosphatic  manures. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Chemical  Methods  for  asoertaining  the  Lime  Requirement 
of  Soils.  By  Henby  J.  Whbblbb,  Bust  L.  Habtwell,  and  C.  L. 
Sabgent  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe,,  1900,  22,  153— 177).— The  best 
method,  of  those  tried,  for  asoertaining  the  lime  requirement  of  up- 
land acid  soils  in  BJiode  Island  was  found  to  be  titration  witii 
ammonia.  The  soil  (15  grams)  is  treated  with  about  iVyiO  am- 
monia (100  c.c.)  and  distilled  water  (100  c.c.)  and  frequently  agi- 
tated during  about  42  hours.  After  being  allowed  to  settle,  a 
definite  amount  of  the  liquid  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (about 
i\r/2)  at  the  rate  4>f  5  c.c.  to  each  20  c.c.  of  solution,  and  made  up  to 
a  definite  volume.  When  the  precipitated  humus  has  settled,  portions 
of  50  C.C.  are  titrated  with  ammonia,  coralline  being  employed  as 
indicator.  The  method  is  most  suitable  in  the  case  of  soils  containing 
much  humus.  The  gravimetric  determination  of  humua  in  soils,  with- 
out previous  extraction  with  acid,  also  gave  results  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  crop  tests  than  the  other  methods. 

Useful  indications  are  obtained  by  observing  the  effect  of  the 
moistened  soil  on  blue  litmus  paper,  as  compared  with  soil  of  known 
character ;  and  (when  the  acidity  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  organic 
matter)  by  treating  the  soil  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  noting  whether 
the  liquid  acquires  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour. 

In  the  case  of  the  upland  add  soils,  the  methods  of  Hollemann 
(extracting  the  lime  with  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  Landw. 
rersucht-SUU.,  1892, 41,  38;,  and  of  Tacke  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  103),  and 
extracting  the  lime  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  were  found  to  be 
unsuitable.  A  new  method,  which  it  is  thought  may  prove  to  be  very 
useful  when  the  most  suitable  conditions  have  been  ascertained,  is  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  soil  is  heated  with  calcium  carbonate  in  presenoe 
of  water  and  the  carbon  dioxide  determined.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  the  Soils  of  the  Canton  Bedon  as  regards 
Lime,  Magnesia,  Poteush,  and  Nitrogen.  By  G.  Lbchabtisb 
{Compt.  9'end,,  1900,  130, 1163— 1166).— Analyses  of  soil  samples  re- 
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presenting  the  soils  of  different  geological  origin  in  the  Canton  of 
Redon^  in  the  Department  lUe-et-Vilaine,  are  given.  The  formations 
from  which  the  various  soils  are  derived  are  granite,  pre^Gambrian, 
Silurian,  Upper  Silurian,  and  ancient  and  modem  alluvium.  The 
average  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  0*58^1*08  and  0*84 — 1*60 
per  thousand.  In  some  cases,  soils  which  produce  20 — 30  hecto- 
litres of  wheat  per  hectare  contain  only  0*26 — 0*28  per  thousand 
of  lime  on  the  pre-Cambrian,  and  0*67 — 0*80  per  thousand  on  the 
Angers  schists.  The  soils  are  rich  in  potash,  and  only  on  6 — 7 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  is  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  soil 
less  than  0*2  per  cent. ;  the  average  amounts  are  0*232 — 0*577 
per  cent. 

The  soils  contain  on  the  average  0*109 — 0135  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  and  2*37 — 4*18  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  determined 
by  Raulin's  method.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Arable  SoUb  of  the  Canton  of  Redon  with  respect  to 
Phosphoric  Acid.  By  G.  Lechartibb  (Compt.  rmd.,  1900,  180, 
1225 — 1229.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — ^The  cultivated  soil  of 
half  the  area  of  the  Canton  contains  more  than  0*1  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  average  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils 
derived  from  the  different  geological  formations  are  as  follows  : 
granite,  0*87  ;  pre-Cambrian,  0*90;  Armorican  sandstone,  0*57;  Angers 
schist,  1*04;  Polign^  schist  and  sandstone,  1*05;  and  alluvium,  1*24 
per  cent. 

Phosphatic  manuring  was  found  to  be  beneficial  even  in  the  case 
of  soils  containing  more  than  0*1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Both 
the  yield  and  the  quality  of  wheat,  grown  in  rotation,  was  benefited 
by  phosphates;  and  fossil  phosphates  and  basic  slag  had  more 
effect  than  superphosphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Analysis  of  Siberian  Arable  Soil.  By  A.  Sbmpolowski  (Chem, 
Cenir.,  1900,  i,  831 ;  from  Zeit.  landto,  Versuchs-Weam  Oeater.,  3, 
163 — 164). — The  sample  of  soil  was  obtained  from  the  steppe  near 
Omsk,  where  the  land  had  been  ploughed  once.  The  soil  contained  : 
Stones,  0*014;  coarse  gravel,  0*046  ;  fine  gravel,  1*050 ;  coarse  sand, 
1*362 ;  fine  sand,  13*630 ;  sand  as  dust,  55*115  ;  and  clay,  28*773  per 
cent.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  dry  soil  was  as  follows : 
Humus,  11*57  ;  N,  0*57  ;  KjO,  0*16  ;  CaO,  0*93 ;  and  PjOg,  100  per 
cent.     The  absorptive  power  for  water  is  35*84  per  cent. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beet  gave  unsatisfactory  results ;  the  roots 
were  small,  and  the  juice  had  a  very  low  purity  coefficient. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Use  of  Nitragin  and  Alinit  for  the  Growth  of  Beans  and 
Oats  respectively.  By  J.  B.  Campbell  (Bep,  Tech.  Instruction  Comm. 
Lcmcaster  C.C,  1899,  36 — 37). — Experiments  with  beans  and  clover 
made  in  1897  seemed  to  indicate  that  inoculation  with  nitragin  was 
beneficial.     In  1898,  negative  results  were  obtained. 

Alinit  had  no  apparent  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Alinit.  By  Hj almas  von  Feilitzsn  (Mitt. 
Ver.  Ford.  Moorkullur,  1900,  18,  41— 44).— Black  Tartarian  oats  were 
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grown  in  peaty  soil  in  zinc  vessels  having  an  area  of  0*283  sq.  m. 
All  the  vessels  received  slaked  lime  (6000  kilos.),  basic  slag  (800  kiloe.), 
and  potash  manure  (96  kilos,  per  hectare) ;  one  set  had  no  further 
manure,  another  had  alinit,  and  a  third  set  nitrogen  as  ammonium 
sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate.  The  following  yields  were  obtained 
(grams) : 

Kamit.  88  per  cent  potash  manure. 

Without  K  Alinit.        WithN.        Without  N.        Aliuit        WithN. 

167-5  1660        4340  133-6  123-5        3690 

Field  experiments  on  peat  land  furnished  similar  results ;  both  the 
yield  of  grain  and  of  straw  were  much  less  under  ^  the  influence  of 
alinit  than  without  alinit,  whilst  sodium  nitrate  very  greatly  in- 
creased the  yield. 

In  field  experiments  on  poor,  sandy  soil,  the  effect  of  inoculation 
with  alinit  was  compared  with  that  of  different  amounts  of  sodium 
nitrate.  The  smallest  amount  of  nitrate  (100  kilos.)  produced  con- 
siderably more  grain  and  straw  than  was  obtained  on  the  alinit  plot. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Alinit.  By  Bruko  Tackb  {MUi.  Ver.  F&rd.  MoarkuUur  (1900,  18, 
37 — 41). — Oats,  barley,  and  summer  rye  were  grown  in  peaty  soil  in 
pots,  without  nitrogenous  manure,  with  sodium  nitrate  and  with  alinit 
respectively.  Mineral  manures  were  applied  to  all  the  pot&  Similar 
experiments  were  also  made  on  plots. 

In  the  case  of  the  pot  experiment,  the  application  of  alinit  resulted, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  slightly  diminished  yield,  owing  possibly  to  denitri- 
fication.  In  the  field  experiments  with  rye,  l^rley,  and  oats,  the 
yield  was  considerably  less  under  the  influence  of  alinit  than  on  the 
plots  which  were  not  inoculated,  whilst  nitrate,  in  every  case,  in- 
creased the  yield.  In  the  case  of  black  oats,  the  yield  of  the  alinit 
plot  was  greater  than  that  of  the  plot  which  had  no  alinit,  but  much 
less  than  that  of  the  nitrate  plot.  It  is,  however,  not  thought  that 
the  alinit  had  any  beneficial  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Apparatus  for  Meaenring  Bvolved  Oases  at  Ck>nstant 
Volume.  By  Akdr^  Job  {Bull.  Soe.  Chitn.,  1900,  [iii],  23, 288—291). 
— ^This  apparatus  is  of  use  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  carbides, 
sulphides,  carbamide,  te.,  the  gases  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of 
these  substances  in  a  closed  vessel  being  estimated  by  the  increase  in 
pressure  observed.  It  consists  of  a  bulb  or  flask,  connected  with  a 
delicate  mercurial  manometer,  into  the  neck  of  which  fits  a  graduated 
pipette  furnished  with  a  stopper  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  run  into 
the  flask  is  replaced  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus  itself.  Before  each 
experiment,  the  apparatus  is  brought  to  a  known  temperature  by  im- 
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mersion  in  water,  and  the  pressure  made  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  add  or  other  liquid  in  the  pipette  is  then  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  flask,  which  may  be  heated  if  necessaryi  and  the  apparatus 
finally  brought  to  the  original  temperature  and  the  manometer  read. 
If  A  is  the  increase  in  pressure,  V  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus,  and  t 
the  temperature,  the  volume  of  the  gas  evolved  is  rA/760(l  +  <U), 

N.  L. 

Hydro-Gasometer  and  XTrinometer.  By  E.  Bsnoit  (/.  Fharm.^ 
1900,  [vi],  11,  454— 468).— The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bottle  (A) 
closed  with  a  cork  through  which  a  tube  passes.  This  tube  is  con- 
nected to  another  tube  which  passes  through  a  cork  inserted  in  one 
neck  of  a  three-necked  Woulff 's  bottle.  Through  the  cork  in  the  second 
neck  of  the  Woulff's  bottle,  a  thistle  funnel  is  inserted,  to  act  as  a 
safety  tube,  and  through  the  cork  in  the  third  neck  a  tube  bent  twice 
at  right  angles  is  inserted ;  one  end  of  this  tube  dips  under  the  water 
contained  in  the  Woulff*s  bottle.  The  gas  evolved  in  the  bottle  (A) 
forces  the  water  out  of  the  WoulfE's  bottle,  and  by  collecting  this 
water  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  the  volume  of  the  gas  evolved  is 
ascertained.  H.  B.  Lb  S. 

New  Electrodes  for  Ellectrolytic  Bstimations.  By  Auquste 
HoLLABD  (BuU.  Soo.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  291— 292).— The  electrode 
on  which  the  element  is  to  be  deposited  consists  of  a  nearly  cylin- 
drical, truncated  cone  of  platinum  foil,  whilst  the  other  electrode 
consists  of  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  inside,  and  a  wire  cage  outside, 
the  cone.  The  advantages  claimed  are  rapid  and  regular  deposition, 
and  an  equable  evolution  of  gas,  whereby  loss  through  spirting  is 
avoided.  N.  L. 

A  New  Indicator.  By  Julius  EobmInsk  {Zeit.  anal.  Chmn.,  1900, 
39,  99 — 103). — Alizarin-green-B  (Dahl  and  Oo.)  dissolves  in  water 
with  a  dirty  green  colour ;  in  alcohol,  more  sparingly,  with  a  flesh  colour. 
Acids  added  to  either  of  these  solutions  produce  a  carmine  red  colour, 
alkalis  a  pure  green.  It  is  affected  by  carbon  dioxide  as  by  an  acid. 
In  presence  of  ammonium  6alt8,'its  indications  are  uncertain.  Aluminium 
salts  behave  Uke  free  adds,  even  in  presence  of  precipitated  aluaunium 
hydroxide.    This  indicator  can  be  used  by  artificial  light.    M.  J.  S. 

New  Indicator  for  Aoidimetry ;  ESstimation  of  Boric  Add.  By 
Jules  Wolff  {Comja.  rend,,  1900, 130, 1128— 1131).— Ferric  salicylate 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  develops  a  violet  coloration 
in  dilute  mineral  acids,  which  changes  to  orange  when  the  solutions 
are  neutralised  or  rendered  alkaline  by  sodium  hydroxide ;  the  acid 
reaction  is,  however,  not  produced  by  boric,  phosphoric,  or  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  the  end  point  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  Similar  reagents  may  be  obtained  from  other 
aromatic  ortho-hydroxy-acids. 

In  estimating  the  boric  acid  present  in  a  borate,  the  solution  of  the 
salt  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  mineral  acid 
removed  by  means  of  standard  alkali,  the  end  point  being  deter- 
mined by  the  above  indicator.     Glycerol  and  phenolphthalein  are  nq^ 
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added  to  the  eolation,  and  the  titration  of  the  boric  acid  is  effected  in 
the  usual  manner  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  312).  G.  T.  M. 

Iceland  Spap  as  a  Standard  in  Volumetric  Analysia  By  Orme 
Masson  (Chmn,  N«W8,  1900,  81,  73— 75).— Iceland  spar  in  lumps  of  a 
gram  to  three  grams  in  weight,  freed  from  dust  and  sharp  edges  by 
treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  washing  and  drying, 
is  used  in  quantities  of  about  3  grams ;  it  is  weighed  in  the  beaker, 
which  is  covered  with  a  glass.  Twenty  c.c.  of  the  add  to  be  tested 
are  run  in,  and  when  action  has  ceased,  the  sides  and  cover  of  the 
beaker  are  washed  down,  and  the  whole  heated  to  and  kept  at  boiling 
temperature  for  an  hour.  The  calcium  chloride  solution  is  decanted 
off,  the  beaker  and  residual  spar  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  strength  of  the  acid  is  calculated  from  the  loss  in  weight. 

D.  A.  li. 

Separation  and  Identification  of  Acida  By  Richard  Abego 
and  W.  Hbrz  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  23,  286— 239).--The  authors 
give  a  systematic  method  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  the  acids 
of  a  mixture,  analogous  to  those  in  general  use  for  the  bases.  The  sub- 
stance is  (i)  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  whereby 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrogen  trioxide,  hydrogen  cyanide, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  acetic  acid  are  evolved,  and  are  identified  by 
special  tests,  (ii)  The  substance  is  boiled  with  concentrated  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  the  filtrate  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  treated  with  calcium  chloride.  A  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  acetic  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  a  fluoride  or 
oxalate  ;  a  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
cyanide,  succinate,  arFenite,  arsenate,  or  phosphate,  (iii)  The  filtrate 
from  (ii)  is  treated  with  barium  chloride.  A  precipitate  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  a  chromate  or  dichromate  ; 
a  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
sulphate  or  silicofluoride.  (iv)  The  filtrate  from  (iii)  is  neutralised 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  chloride  added.  A  brownish-yellow 
precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  a  ferricyanide,  and  a  white  pre- 
cipitate the  presence  of  a  ferrocyanide.  (v)  A  small  quantity  of  the 
filtrate  from  (iv)  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  ferric  salt.  A 
permanent  red  coloration  indicates  the  presence  of  a  thiocyanate,  and 
a  red  coloration  disappearing  on  boiling  with  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate the  presence  of  an  acetate,  (vi)  In  the  absence  of  a  Uiio- 
cyanate,  the  filtrate  from  (iv)  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  (nitric  acid  and  nitrates  being  used  in  place  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorides  in  all  previous  operations).  A  precipitate  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  (vii)  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  original  substance  is  tested  for  a  nitrate  by  means  of  a 
ferrous  salt.  Oxyhalogen  acids  are  indicated  by  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  on  igniting  the  original  substance.  E.  0.  R. 

Volumetric  EetimatioD  of  Bromides  in  Preeenoe  of  Iodides 
and  Chlorides.  By  Julius  von  Weszelszky  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem,^ 
1900,  39,  81 — 91). — In  moderately  acidified  solutions,  hydriodic  acid  is 
converted  into  iodic  acid  by  chlorine,  whilst  from  hydrobromic  acid 
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the  bromioe  separates  in  the  free  state.  In  alkaline  solutions,  bromides 
are  oxidised  to  bromates.  A  mixture,  containing  the  three  halogen 
salts,  is  therefore  acidified,  treated  with  chlorine  water,  and  distilled 
in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
The  retort  with  a  bulbed  neck,  employed  by  Bunsen  and  Fresenius  for 
the  absorption  of  chlorine,  forms  a  suitable  receiver  ;  the  still  should 
consist  entirely  of  glass.  When  the  carbon  dioxide  is  no  longer 
absorbed,  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  boiled  to  dryness  to  expel 
chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid,  and  convert  hypochlorite  entirely  into 
chlorate.  The  residue  is  dissolved,  mixed  with  some  potassium  iodide 
and  acidified,  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  The 
iodate  in  the  still  can  also  be  estimated  by  adding  potassium  iodide  and 
titrating  the  iodine.  In  the  absence  of  iodides,  potassium  carbonate 
and  chlorine  are  added  to  the  original  solution,  which  is  then  boiled 
down  and  treated  as  before.  Arsenic  and  antimony  must  first  be 
removed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  iron,  by  boiling  with  the  alkaline, 
carbonate  and  filtering  before  adding  chlorine.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstixnation  of  Ozone.  By  Nioolab  Teclu  (Zeit,  anal,  Ghem,^ 
1900,  39,  103 — 105). — The  gas  in  which  ozone  is  to  be  estimated  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  of  pipette  form  between  two  stopcocks.  A 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  forced  into  the  tube  by  mercury 
pressure,  and  shaken  with  the  gas  for  5  minutes.  It  is  then  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  to  decompose  any  iodate  which  has  been  formed, 
and  b  titrated  with  thiosulphate.  Any  blue  colour  which  is  developed 
after  its  first  disappearance  is  to  be  neglected.  1  c.c.  of  ^/lOO  thio- 
sulphate« 0*00008  gram  of  ozone.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Sulphates  in  Presence  of  Thiosulphates.  Bj 
Lbonasd  Dobbin  (Fharm.  /.,  1900,  [iv],  10,  182). — Barium  sulphate 
is  perceptibly  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  little  free  nitric  acid. 

Salzer  has  recommended  converting  the  thiosulphate  into  tetra- 
thionate  by  means  of  iodine  before  testing  for  sulphate,  but  the  author 
thinks  that  the  detection  of  sulphate  is  best  accomplished  by  using 
the  method  devised  by  Grossman.  The  liquid  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  sulphur  dioxide 
expelled  by  prolonged  boiling.  The  remaining  liquid  is  filtered  and 
tested  for  sulphate  with  barium  chloride.  L.  dk  K. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Nitrogen  by  Schldsing's  Method.  By 
C.  DAvmsoN  {Chem,  News,  1900,  81,  ,97-^98).— A  modification  of 
de  Koninck's  apparatus  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  296)  is  described ;  in  it  a 
descending  tube,  800  mm.  long  and  2  mm.  bore,  is  used  to  connect  the 
distilling  flask  to  the  lower  side  tube  of  a  modified  SchifTs  nitrometer, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  charged  with  mercury  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  other  side  tube,  which  is  connected  with  an  air-free  water 
supply.  The  gas  burette  is  furnished  with  a  T-piece  at  the  top,  to  the 
middle  limb  of  which  the  top  of  the  modified  Schiff  nitrometer  is 
attached  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube,  the  other  limb  carrying  a 
funnel  with  a  clip  at  the  connection.  In  use,  air  is  driven  out  from 
the  intermediate  vessel  and  at  this  funnel  by  the  air-free  water ;  the 
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gas  burette  is  charged  from  its  reservoir  with  soda  right  into  the 
funnel,  and  subsequently  the  intermediate  vessel  and  the  gas  burette 
are  put  into  connection  for  the  transference  of  the  nitric  oxide 
produced.  D.  A.  L. 

Detection  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Water  by  Means  of  Amino- 
naphthol-K-Acid  [l-Amino-8-hydroxynaphthalene-4 : 6-di8ul- 
phonic  Acid).  Bj  H.  Mennioke  {ZeU.  angew.  CheTn,f  1900, 
235 — 236). — ^I^e  author  strongly  recommends  Erdmann's  process 
(this  vol.,  ii,  243)  as  affording  the  most  delicate  test  as  jet  known  for 
the  detection  of  nitrites  in  drinking  water.  Nitrates  do  not  interfere. 
It  is  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  part  of  sodium  nitrite  in 
300,000,000  parts  of  water.     The  test  is  best  made  in  daylight. 

L.  deK. 

Detection  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Water  and  in  Milk.  By  F.  Utx 
(Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  875 ;  from  Fharm.  ZeU.,  45,  229—230).— 
Gimmino's  modified  diphenylamine  test  is  recommended  if  oonduofced  in 
the  following  manner.  The  water  or  the  milk  serum  is  mixed  with  a 
Httle  of  the  diphenylamine  reagent,  put  into  a  test-tube,  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  carefully  poured  down  the  side.  At  the  place  of 
contact  a  more  or  less  intense  blue  ring  is  formed.  When  milk  is 
kept  for  a  long  time,  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  destroy  any  nitrates. 

L.  dbK. 

Hygienic  Significance  of  Nitrites  in  Drinking  Water.  By 
Eduabd  Sohabr  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  1232— 1236).— A  theoretical  paper, 
in  which  the  author  discusses  the  origin  of  nitrites  in  drinking  water, 
and  endorses  Spiegel's  conclusion  (this  vol,  ii,  318)  as  to  their  being 
of  little  value  for  hygienic  diagnosis ;  no  new  facts  are  adduced. 

W.  A.  D. 

Connectionc  Between  the  Ohlorides  and  Nitrates  in  the 
Polluted  Well  Waters  in  Inhabited  LoccJities.  By  Josef  K6nio 
{ZeU.  UfUer$.  Nahr.-Genussm.,  1900,  3,  228— 233).— Attention  is 
directed  to  the  already  well-known  fact  that  in  well  waters  which 
have  been  contaminated  with  sewage  there  is  generally  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  sulphates  present. 
Waters  which  are  unquestionably  free  from  animal  pollution  may 
contain  large  amounts  of  one  or  other  of  these  impurities,  and  even 
be  very  rich  in  bacterial  life,  but  the  simultaneous  presence  of  large 
proportions  of  all  of  them,  if  the  conditions  as  to  locality  are  such 
that  contamination  is  possible,  point  unmistakably  to  its  occurrence. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Arsenic  in  Metals  and  Alloya  By  Auouste 
Hollaed  and  L.  Bxbtiaux  {BvlL  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23, 
300 — 302). — ^The  arsenic  is  separated  by  distillation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ferric  sulphate,  and  titrated  with  iodine  solution  in 
the  usual  manner.  Antimony  is  retained  by  passing  the  vapours 
through  a  U-tube  filled  with  glass  beads  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  at 
150 — 176^.  The  process  is  inexact  when  applied  to  the  estimation  of 
arsenic  in  antimony,  since  about  0*03  per  cent,  of  the  latter  passes 
over  into  the  distillate,  N,  L. 
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Detection  of  Bono  Acid  in  Borates.  By  Hugo  BobktbIoir  {Z$ii. 
itnal.  Ch»m.f  1900,  80,  92). — When  heated  on  platinum  foil,  boric 
aoid  ooloars  a  Bunsen  flame  green;  borates  do  not.  Borates  when 
similarly  heated  with  hydroflaoric  aoid  or  with  ammoninm  nitrate  and 
chloride,  or  with  mixtures  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  or  hydrochloric  and  nitric  'adds  (but  not  with 
one  of  the  adds  alone)  give  an  instantaneous  and  intense  ffreen 
coloration.  The  reaction  is  more  sensitive  than  that  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  aloohol.  M.  J.  S. 

Absorption  Apparatus  for  Momentary  Organic  Analysis. 
By  Francis  G.  Bbnxdict  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23,  323— 334).— The 
water  formed  during  a  combustion  is  absorbed  by  bubbling  through 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  contained  in  the  bend  of  a  5"  U-tube,  ^e 
second  limb  containing  glass-wool  moistened  with  the  same  aoid  to 
finally  dry  the  gas ;  any  condensed  water  is  allowed  to  drop  into  a 
small  vial  supported  in  the  first  limb  above  the  add  on  a  piece  of  glass 
rod  flattened  at  one  end.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  a  U-tube 
by  specially  prepared  moist  soda-lime,  whilst  another  U-tube  acting 
as  a  guard  tube,  is  one-third  filled  with  soda  lime  and  two*thirds  with 
pumice  moistened  with  conoentaited  sulphuric  acid,  a  plug  of  glass 
wool  separating  the  two.  The  advantage  of  this  apparatus  over  that 
ordinarily  employed  is  discussed ;  a  description  is  appended  of  a 
modified  caldum  chloride  jar,  which  serves  to  free  the  air  or  oxygen 
used  in  a  combustion  from  both  water  and  carbon  dioxide  in  a  single 
vessel.  W.  A  D. 

lk9timation  of  Ceurbon  and  Hydrogen  by  Combustion  in 
Oxygen  using  Copper  Oxide.  By  Charles  F.  Mabb&t  and 
William  R  Gltmsb  {J.  Amer.  Chmn.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  213—218).— 
From  the  authors'  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  beet  results  in  the 
analysis  of  hydrocarbons  are  obtained  when  the  combustion  tube 
containing  the  copper  oxide  has  been  used  a  few  times. 

The  water  formed  during  the  combustion  is  best  absorbed  in  a 
U-tube  containing  3  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  bulb  being  attached 
to  condense  the  greater  part  of  the  water ;  the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  retained  by  the  acid  is  very  trifling.  The  carbon  dioxide  is 
best  absorbed  in  a  Geissler  apparatus  containing  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide  of  33*3  per  cent,  strength,  the  usual  (»dcium  chloride  tube 
being  attached ;  no  advantage  is  gained  by  using  phosphoric  oxide 
instead  of  fused  calcium  chlorida 

The  air  and  oxygen  used  in  the  experiment  should  be  purified  by 
passing  through  two  long  bent  tubes  containing  broken  glass  mois- 
tened with  40  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  respectively.  L.  de  K. 

ifflementary  Analysis  of  Organic  Substances  containing 
Nitrogen.  By  Fbancis  G.  Bbnediot  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23, 
334 — 352). — When  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  not  directly  com- 
bined with  oxygen  is  first  charred  in  the  closed  combustion  tube  (that 
is,  without  a  current  of  air  or  oxygen),  and  the  non-volatile  residue 
subsequently  oxidised  by  the    admission  of    oxygen,  no  oxides  of 
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nitrogen  are  produced ;  in  the  case,  however,  of  nitro-oomponndB,  and 
especially  of  nitrates  of  organic  bases,'  the  results  are  vitiated  by  the 
formation  of  these  oxides.  Instead  of  employing  a  copper  spiral  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  tube  to  reduce  the  oxides,  the  author  mixes  with 
the  substance  analysed  a  known  weight  of  either  pure  cane  sugar  (in 
the  form  of  powdered  sugar-candy)  benzoic  acid,  or  naphthalene ;  the 
finely-divided  copper  produced  in  the  reduction  of  the  copper  oxide  by 
this  excess  of  oxidisable  material  is  sufficient  to  completely  reduce  any 
oxides  of  nitrogen  formed.  This  method  obviates  the  error  usually 
introduced  in  a  combustion  owing  to  the  presence  of  either  hydrogen, 
water,  or  carbon  dioxide  in  the  copper  spiral  employed.  In  the  case 
of  explosive  compounds,  the  combustion  is  rendered  more  regular  by 
mixing  the  substance  with  3  or  4  times  its  bulk  of  finely  powdered, 
pure  quartz.  In  the  case  of  highly  nitrated  substances,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  this  admixture  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  reduction  of 
nitrogen  oxides;  although  not  completely  reduced,  these  are  now 
present  in  much  smaller  quantities,  so  that  without  the  addition  of  a 
reducing  material  such  as  cane  sugar  or  benzoic  acid,  the  results 
obtained  for  carbon  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes^ 
although  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  is  somewhat  too  high. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  are  given  showing  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  method  described,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained.  W.  A.  D. 

Repeated  Use  of  Copper  PotasBiam  Ohloride  for  the  Solution 
of  Steel  or  Iron  in  estimating  Oarbon.  By  Geobob  W.  Sargent 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  210— 213).— The  solution  of  copper 
potassium  chloride,  when  used  in  the  estimation  of  carbon  in  steel  or 
iron,  gradually  becomes  converted  into  the  cuprous  state,  but  may  be 
rendered  again  fit  for  use  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine.  In  this 
way,  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  it  becomes  too  saturated 
with  iron.  L.  db  K. 

Direct  Combustion  of  MetaJlic  Alloys.  By  Harry  Bbbablet 
{Chem.  News,  1900,  81,  91—92). — ^With  regard  to  the  direct  estima- 
tion of  carbon  in  alloys,  dbc,  in  the  case  of  tungsten,  ferro-tungsten 
(85  and  50  per  cent.),  ferro-silioon,  12  percent,  silicon-spiegel,  ferro- 
silico-molybdenum,  molybdenum,  and  70  per  cent,  molybdenum-nickel, 
satisfactory  decarbonisation  has  been  achieved  by  1  hour's  combustion 
of  the  material  passed  through  a  90-mesh  sieve,  in  a  current  of  oxygen 
at  a  high  temperature,  a  porcelain  tube  supported  on  asbestos  arches 
being  employed.  With  20  per  cent,  spiegel,  70  per  cent  tungsten- 
nickel,  80  per  cent,  ferro-manganese,  60  per  cent,  ferrochromium, 
70  per  cent,  chromium-nickel,  and  chromium,  however,  decarbonisa- 
tion was  imperfect  under  the  same  circumstances.  D.  A.  L. 

Substitutes  for  Hydroohlorio  Acid  in  Testing  Carbonates. 
By  JosBPH  W.  Richards  and  JMorman  S.  Powbll  («/.  AfMr.  Chem.  Soe., 
1900,  22^  117 — 121).— For  use  in  the  field,  the  authors  prefer  using 
solid  acids  for  the  identification  of  native  carbonates  as  being  more  easy 
to  carry  in  a  portable  set  of  apparatus.  Before  use,  they  are  dissolved 
in  boiling  water. 
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A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  the  best,  citric  acid  coming 
next.  A  10  per  cent,  solation  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  give  such  a  plain 
effervescence  as  the  others.  A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate  also  gives  a  satisfactory  result  except  in  the  case 
of  witherite  and  phosgenite ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  sulphides 
also  give  effervescenca  L.  db  K. 

Technioal  Qstimation  of  Zino.  By  Albebt  H.  Low  (7.  Amer. 
Chem.  So€.,  1900,  20,  198— 202).— The  author's  process  is  devised  for 
zinc  ores  from  Colorado,  but  with  suitable  modifications  it  may  no 
doubt  be  applied  also  to  other  zinc  ores. 

A  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  containing  22  grams  of  the 
crystallised  salt  per  litre  is  standardised  by  dissolving  O'l  gram  of 
pure  zinc  in  6  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  10  grams 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  200  c.c.  of  boiling  water.  The  ferro- 
cyanide is  then  added  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  strikes  a  brownish 
colour  with  solution  of  uranium  nitrate. 

0*5  gram  of  the  ore  is  boiled  in  a  pear-shaped  flask  with  5  c.c.  of 
nitnc  acid  and  2  grams  of  potassium  nitrate,  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  chlorate  in  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  complete  dryness.  When  nearly  cold,  30  c.a  of  a 
solution  containing  200  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  350  c.c.  of 
water,  and  500  c.c.  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  the  contents  boiled 
for  2  minutes;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  undissolved  matter 
washed  with  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  containing  100 
grams  of  the  salt  and  50  o.c.  of  ammonia  to  the  litre.  The  filtrate 
is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  6  c.c.  of  the  latter  are  then 
added  in  excess.  After  diluting  to  about  150  cc,  any  copper, 
cadmium,  and  the  bulk  of  the  lead  are  precipitated  by  adding  50  c.c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphida  After  filtering,  which 
is,  however,  only  necessary  if  there  is  an  abundant  precipitate,  the 
liquid  is  heated,  and  about  one-third  is  poured  into  a  beaker  and  set 
aside.  The  remainder  is  then  titrated  as  described,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  reserve  liquid  being  added,  the  titration  is  continued ; 
finally,  the  remainder  of  the  reserve  liquid  is  added  and  the  titration 
cautiously  finished.  Both  in  this  titration  and  in  the  ''  check,"  the 
true  end-point  is  always  slightly  passed,  as  it  always  requires  one  or 
more  drops  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution  to  get  the  uranium  reaction, 
but  this  may  be  ascertained  by  a  direct  experiment. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  great  importance  of  carefully  following 
the  directions  as  to  the  amount  of  free  acid.  Arsenic,  when  present 
in  large  amount,  sometimes  gives  trouble  by  retaining  iron  in  the 
ammoniacal  soluidon.  In  this  case,  the  ore  should  be  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  treatment.  0*5  gram  of  the  sample  is  treated  with  10 
C.C.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  c.c.  of  bromine,  gently  warmed 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  finally  boiled  to  dryness ;  the  arsenic  will  thus 
be  sufficiently  expelled.  Potassium  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  are  added, 
and  the  analysis  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

With  some  ores,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  fusion  before 
dissolving  in  acid.  L.  db  K. 
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Volumetric  Estiniation  of  Bed  Lead.  By  Jambs  F.  Tocher 
{Pharm.  J.,  1900,  10,  310— 312).— 18<  ife^Aoc^.— 2*064  grams  of  the 
sample  are  heated  with  50  c.c  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -2  ;  50  cc.  of 
N/6  solution  of  oxalic  acid  are  added,  and  when  the  lead  peroxide  has 
disappeared,  the  liquid  is  partly  neutralised  with  barium  hydroxide. 
Solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  now  added  to  precipitate  the  lead  and 
barium,  and  after  adding  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  any 
barium  oxalate,  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  titrated  with  i\r/5  perman- 
ganate. One  cc.  of  oxalic  acid  decomposed  by  the  lead  peroxide 
represents  3*3  per  cent,  of  red  lead. 

The  matter  may  be  simplified  by  treating  the  sample  with  50  cc.  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp,  gr.  1*3  and  adding  the  oxalic  acid  from  a  burette 
until  the  last  trace  of  lead  peroxide  has  disappeared. 

2nd  ife^&K^.— :3*415  grams  of  the  sample  are  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  chlorine  evolved  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  and  the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  ilT/lO 
sodium  thiosulphate ;  each  cc  represents  1  per  cent,  of  red  lead. 

^rd  Method. — 1*032  gram  of  the  sample  is  heated  with  20  cc  of 
N/5  nitric  acid  and  20  cc.  of  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide  in  a  retort, 
the  drawn-out  neck  of  which  dips  into  N  soda,  which  should  not  be 
in  excess.  When  the  lead  peroxide  is  decomposed,  the  flame  ia 
removed,  and  the  soda  solution  allowed  to  enter  the  retort.  Excess  of 
sodium  sulphate  is  added,  then  phenolphthalein,  and  the  free  nitric 
acid  titrated  with  normal  soda.  Ten  times  100  (representing  20  cc 
of  NI6  nitric  acid) -number  of  cc  of  soda  required  for  neutxaiiaa- 
tion,  gives  the  percentage  of  total  lead  in  the  sample.  If  only  the 
lead  peroxide  is  to  be  estimated,  the  sample  is  first  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  undissolved  matter  is  collected  on  a  filter ; 
or  the  decomposed  mixture  is  carefully  poured  on  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates,  contained  in  a  conical 
vessel,  when  the  lead  peroxide  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  add  liquid 
may  be  siphoned  off;  the  deposit  is  then  treated  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  as  directed.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Thallium.  By  Victor  Thoxas  {Ccmpt.  rmd., 
1900,  130,  1316— 1319).— Soluble  thallous  salts  are  oxidised  to  the 
thallic  condition^  by  auric  bromide  (bromoauric  acid,  HAufirJ,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  gold  being  precipitated ;  the  latter  is  collected 
and  weighed.  The  amount  of  thallium  present  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  this  precipitate  by  the  factor  1*5533.  The 
quantity  of  thallous  compound  taken  for  analysis  should  correspond 
with  0*2 — 0*3  gram  of  the  pure  chloride. 

The  auric  bromide  is  conveniently  prepared  by  dissolving  gold  in  a 
mixture  of  bromine  and  hydrobromio  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  the  crystallising  point.  G.  T.  M. 

AnalyBis  of  Commercial  Copper.  By  Auqustb  Hollabd  {Btdl. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  292— 300).— A  detailed  scheme  for  the 
complete  analysis  of  commercial  copper  is  given.  The  metal  is  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  the  copper, 
together  with  silver,  deposited  electrolytically,  using  the  author's 
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form  of  electrodes  (this  vol.,  ii,  435).  Since  arsenic  and  antimony  are 
usually  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  deposited  along  with  the 
last  traces  of  copper,  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  electrolysis  before  the 
whole  of  the  copper  is  deposited,  and  to  estimate  the  remainder  after 
removing  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  arsenic  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  diluted  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
whereby  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  antimony  are  precipitated.  The 
mixed  sulphides  are  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide  solution,  and  the 
antimony  estimated  electrolytically,  whilst  the  residual  copper  is 
estimated  oolorimetrically  or  electrolytically  after  removid  of  the 
cyanide.  In  the  liquid  from  which  copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony 
have  been  removed,  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
piediMtate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrated  with  iodine 
solution.  The  nickel  and  cobalt  still  remaining  in  solution  are 
deposited  electrolytically  in  presence  of  ammonium  sulphate,  accord- 
ing to  Fresenius  and  Bergmann's  process.  For  the  estimation  of 
lead  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  electrolysed,  the  lead  being  deposited  as  peroxide  on  the 
anode.  The  electrolytically  deposit^  copper,  or  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  original  metal,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  potassium 
cyanide  solution  and  the  liquid  electrolysed,  the  metal  being  either 
weighed  as  such,  or  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  titrated  with  potassium 
thiocyanate  solution.  Arsenic  is  estimated  by  the  HoUard  and 
Bertiauz's  process  (this  vol.,  ii,  488).  Gold  is  determined  by  treating 
a  large  quantity  of  the  metal  with  nitric  acid  and  cupelling  the 
insoluble  residue.  Sulphur  is  estimated  as  barium  sulphette  in  the 
nitrohydrochloric  add  solution  of  the  metaL  N.  L. 

Volmnetrio  Estimation  of  Ck>rroBive  Sublimate  in  Dressing 
Materials.  By  Mabtik  Lbhmann  {Chem.  CmUr,,  1900,  i,  876 ;  from 
Pharm  ZeU.,  45, 209 — 210). — ^Twenty  grams  of  the  material  are  treated 
in  a  500  c.c.  stoppered  flask  with  200  c.c.  of  a  0*5  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  at  70—80%  and  left  for  24  hours  at  25 — 30'',  with  fre- 
quent shaking ;  100  c.c.  of  the  8oluti<m  are  then  carefully  evaporated  to 
10 — 15  cc  A  loss  of  mercuric  chloride  is  not  to  be  feai^,  as  its 
double  sodium  salt  is  not  volatilised  with  water  vapour.  The  solution 
is  now  slowly  poured  into  20  c.c.  of  i^/100  alkali,  the  mixture  is  gently 
warmed,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  titrated  with  If/lOO  hydrochloric 
acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  L.  db  E. 

iOstimation  of  Manganese  as  Pyrophosphate.  By  Wilhblm 
B&mm  {Ber.,  1900,  88>  1019— 1022).— Accurate  results  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  estimation  of  manganese  as  pyrophosphate  by  predpitat- 
ing  with  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  in  a  neutral  solution  to  which 
6 — 10  mol.  of  an  ammonium  salt  have  been  added.  The  precipitate 
must  be  washed  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  ammonia  until  no 
residue  is  left  on  evaporating  the  titrate  and  igniting.  A.  H. 

Ekstimation  of  Manganese  as  Sulphide.  By  John  Pattinson 
and  BuoH  S.  Pattinson  {Chem.  News,  1900, 81, 193).--When  the  sul- 
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phide  mdthcMl  of  estimating  manganese  is  employed,  the  sulphide  pre* 
cipitate  should  be  examined  for  barium,  cobalt,  iron,  sUicon,  caldum, 
magnesium,  <kc.,  and  the  filtrate  should  be  acidified,  treated  with  brom- 
ine to  oxidise  separated  sulphur,  then  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia 
and  bromine,  and  any  precipitate  of  manganese  added  to  the  main 
sulphide  precipitate.  D.  A.  L. 

Meotrolytic  Qstimation  of  Manganese  in  Manganese  Ores. 
By  AuTBUB  HiOBNS  {Chem,  News,  1900,  81,  15).— The  solution,  which 
should  not  contain  more  than  0*03  gram  of  manganese,  should  be  made 
strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  be  kept  so  during  the  operation.  A 
tared  platinum  dish  serves  for  the  positive  electrode,  a  spiral  of  plat- 
inum wire  for  the  negative,  and  when  the  current  is  started  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  to,  and  maintained  at,  60^.  Twelve  hours  suffices 
for  the  deposition  of  all  the  manganese,  which  is  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  MnjO^.  D.  A.  L. 

Bstimation  of  Manganese  in  Steel.  By  Horaob  Jbbvis 
(Chmn.  News,  1900,  81,  171— 172).— In  the  method  of  estimating 
manganese  by  dissolving  the  sample  in  nitrosulphuric  acid,  oxidising 
with  red  lead,  and  titrating  the  filtrate  with  ferrous  sulphate  and 
permanganate,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  reagent  consumed  at  first 
increases  with  the  amount  of  manganese  present,  but  when  a  maximum 
of  0*180  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  solution  in  the  presence  of  iron, 
or  0*224  per  cent,  in  the  absence  of  iron,  is  attained,  any  further 
increase  in  the  manganese  causes  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  permanganate.  D.  A.  L. 

Soluble  Ferric  Pyrophosphate.  By  W.  E.  Ridbnoub  {Chem. 
Cenir.,  1900,  i,  834;  from  Afner.  J.  Pharm.,  72,  125— 128).— The 
author  has  modified  the  orthophosphate  test  of  the  17.8.  PharmacopoBia 
for  the  purity  of  soluble  iron  pyrophosphate  as  follows  :  1  gram  of  the 
sample  is  boiled  with  10  c.c.  of  aqueous  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide 
to  remove  the  iron,  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  then  magnesium  mixKire 
(10  grama  of  magnesium  sulphate,  20  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  dis- 
solved to  120  c.a)  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  this  precipitate 
should  be  soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  add,  and  should  not 
reappear  on  boiling  the  solution. 

If  the  sodium  pyrophosphate  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  iron  com- 
pound is  free  from  orthophosphate,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter  contain- 
ing any  orthophosphate,  no  transformation  occurring.  L.  dx  K. 

Analysis  of  Molybdenum  AUojrs.  By  Huoo  BoBNTBioBB 
ZeU.  anoL  Ghsm.,  1900,  39,  91).— About  a  gram  of  the  alloy  is  dis- 
solved inj  50  C.C.  of  aqua  regia,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  nitric  acid  expelled  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  most  of  the  molybdenum  will 
remain  undissolved  as  molybdic  acid,  but  part  dissolves  as  chloride. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  again  treated 
with  50  per  cent,  fdcohol,  when  the  remainder  of  the  molybdenum  is 
obtained  as  molybdic  acid  (compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  649).     M.  J.  S. 
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Separation  of  Tungsten  and  Molybdenum.  By  Frbd  Ibbot- 
SON  and  Habby  Bbeabley  {Chem.  Netos^  1900,  81,  13 — 15).— Heating 
miztares  of  molybdic  and  tungstio  oxide  in  a  mu£Qe  is  not  adapted 
to  the  direct  estimation  of  the  molybdenum.  In  such  mixtures,  90 
per  cent,  of  the  molybdenum  volatilises  readily,  but  the  remaining 
10  per  cent,  requires  prolonged  and  strong  heating  for  its  expulsion. 
The  separation  of  these  oxides  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  im- 
perfect, the  molybdic  anydride  not  being  absolutely  soluble  and  the 
tungstic  anhydride  not  absolutely  insoluble.  A  procedure  recom- 
mended is  to  precipitate  the  two  together  by  means  of  lead  acetate, 
wash  slightly  with  hot,  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  ignite,  dissolve  the 
residue  by  heating  gently  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  using 
1  C.C.  for  each  centigram  of  lead  salt,  then  add  two  or  three  times  the 
volume  of  boiling  water,  boil,  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  reprecipitate  with  water,  and  determine  the  molybdenum  as  lead 
molybdate.  When  the  proportion  of  tungsten  is  small,  the  solution 
of  the  ignited  lead  salts  is  evaporated  to  a  pasty  consistency  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  treated  with  100  to  200  c.o.  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (3  : 1),  and  boiled.  D.  A.  L. 

Test  for  Tin.  By  Allek  Roobbs  (/.  Amer.  Cham,  Soc,  1900,  22, 
220 — 221). — ^The  usual  ammonium  molybdate  solution  is  stated  to  be 
a  very  delicate  confirmatory  test  for  stannous  chloride,  with  which  it 
produces  a  dark  blue  colour,  even  if  the  amount  of  stannous  chlor- 
ide does  not  exceed  0  000021  gram  per  c.c.  Even  when  this  solution 
is  diluted  five  times,  and  consequently  does  not  give  any  reaction  with 
mercuric  chloride,  it  still  shows  a  faint  blue  tint  with  the  molybdia 
reagent.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  small  Quantities  of  Gold  in  Ores.  By  Theodob 
DoRiNO  (Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  i,  734 — 735  ;  from  Bei-g.-HiUUnm.  Zeit,,, 
60,  73—76,  97—99.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  371).— The  ore  is  treated 
with  a  volatile  iodine  compound,  such  as  ammonium  iodide  containing 
free  iodine,  or  preferably  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  ether.  Into  the 
solution  is  dipped,  six  times  in  succession,  a  strip  of  filter  paper  10  cm. 
long  and  2  c.c  wide ;  this  is  then  burnt,  when,  if  gold  is  present,  it  will^ 
leave  an  ash  of  a  purple  colour,  or  if  the  solution  contained  more  than 
0  007  per  cent,  of  gold,  the  colour  will  be  yellow  or  brownish-red.  The 
reaction  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  iron  or  platinum  should 
these  metals  have  passed  into  the  solution.  The  filter  paper  is  prepared  by 
soaking  ash-free  filter  paper  into  a  solution  of  magnesium  nitrate  con- 
taining 0*1  per  cent,  of  magnesium  oxide,  and  then  exposing  it,  when 
dry,  to  the  fumes  of  ammonium  carbonate.  An  alternative  process  is 
given,  based  on  the  formation  of  purple  of  Cassius,  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  Ohiy's  method.  100  grams  of  the  finely-powdered  and  roasted 
ore  are  treated  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  with  2  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  bromine  and  ether,  and  the  bottle  is  frequently  shaken 
for  two  hours ;  during  this  time  bromine  fumes  must  be  plainly  visible. 
The  mass  is  then  digested  for  2  hours  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  tho 
solution  is  filtered  and  concentrated  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  a 
little  bromine  water  and  then  an  excess  of  stannous  chloride  added, 
which  will  then  give  the  usual  reaction.  One  part  of  gold  in  2,000,000 
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parts  of  ore  maj  be  thus  detected.      Tellurium  interferes  with  the 
test.  JL  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Benzene  in  Denatured  Alcohol.  By  Geoboes 
Halphen  {J.  Eharm.y  1900,  [vi],  11,373— 375).— The  alcohol  is  mixed 
with  brine  and  extracted  with  carbon  disulphide,  which  dissolves  the 
benzene.  The  carbon  disulphide  extract  is  then  treated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  acid 
layer  which  now  contains  the  benzene  as  nitrobenzene,  is  separated, 
mixed  with  water,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  solution  is  next  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  neutralised  with 
sodium  carbonate.  An  alkaline  solution  of  a-naphthol  is  finally  added, 
when,  if  benzene  is  present,  an  orange-red  coloration  will  be  produced. 

H.  R.  Le  S. 

Htindertkr&uter-Likor  (Oenterba).  By  Giulio  Pabib  {ZeU* 
Unters.  Natv/r.-Genussm.,  1900,  3,  153 — 158).— This  liqueur,  prepared 
in  the  Abruzzi,  occurs  mainly  in  two  forms,  the  potabile,  which  is 
sweet,  and  the  semplice,  which  is  more  strongly  alcoholic  and  is  not 
sweet.  The  author  has  estimated  the  alcohol,  free  acid,  total  solids, 
ash,  esters,  fusel  oil,  sucrose,  and  glucose  in  several  specimens 
of  each  variety  obtained  direct  from  the  factories.  Of  the  cerU&rba 
semplice  there  appear  to  exist  two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  coloured 
green  by  chlorophyll,  and  is  prepared  by  extracting  aromatic  herbs 
with  alcohol ;  the  other  ib  coloured  with  artificial  dyes.     M.  J.  S. 

Some  Properties  of  Glycerol.  By  Heinbich  Stbuve  {Zmt, 
cmal.  GIimi.t  1900,  30,  95— 99).— Commercial  glycerol  contains  6 — 8 
per  cent,  of  water.  After  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  it  still  retains  1-52  per  cent,  of  water.  After  drying  in 
this  manner,  it  gains  slightly  in  weight  if  exposed  in  a  platinum 
crucible  in  the  water  oven,  but  at  the  same  time  a  small  loss  of 
glycerol  takes  place  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  816).  Glycerol  also 
volatilises  in  small  amount  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  distillled 
(see  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  537).  Dehydrated  glycerol  absorbs  about  17  per 
cent,  of  water  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  author's 
conclusions  are  based  on  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  glycerol  (compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  64).  M.  J.  S. 

[Bstimation  of  Pentoses  in  Urine].  By  Suleiman  Bet  {Chem, 
GwUt.,  1900,  i,  803—804;  from  ZeU.  Uin.  Med.,  30,  305— 312).— In 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  pentoses  in  urine,  it  is  necessary  to 
evaporate  until  the  liquid  contains  2 — 3  per  cent.,  and  then  only 
92  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
with  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol.  The  barium  dipentosates  are  also 
carried  down  with  the  barium  glucosates,  which  have  a  different  com- 
position, and  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  sugar  in  this  way  from  a 
urine  containing  0'75  per  cent,  of  xylose.  The  phloroglucinol  and 
orcinol  reactions  of  the  pentoses  are  not  distinguishable  in  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  glucose,  but  in  such  cases  the  pentoses  may  be 
estimated  by  separating  as  the  barium  compounds,  and  fermenting. 
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In  reference  to  the  use  of  phenylhydrazine  in  fermentation  experi- 
ments, it  is  to  be  noted  that  mixtures  of  pentosazone  and  glucosazone 
often  show  a  higher  melting  point  than  that  of  glucosazone  alone. 

Since  rhamnose  does  not  form  a  barium  compound  which  can  be 
precipitated  bj  alcohol,  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  pentoses, 
but  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  orcinol  or  phloroglucinol  reactions  in 
the  presence  of  comparatively  small  quantities  of  xylose.  Xylose  and 
rhamnose  may  be  estimated  in  a  mixture  by  first  detern^ning  the 
reducing  power  of  both  sugars,  and  then  precipitating  the  xylose  in 
another  portion,  and  determining  the  reducing  power  of  the  filtrate 
after  removing  the  barium  and  alcohol.  The  results  obtained  are, 
however,  1 — 2  per  cent,  too  high  for  the  rhamnose.  In  separating 
arabinose  and  rhamnose,  the  greater  solubility  of  barium  diarabin- 
osate  in  alcohol  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of  this  compound. 

E.  W.  W. 

Analysis  of  Qolden  Syrup.  By  Nobman  Leonabd  {Analyst, 
1900,  25,  85 — 87). — The  author  replies  to  the  criticism  of  Bodmer, 
Leonard,  and  Smith's  process  (this  vol.,  ii,  320)  by  Miller  and  Potts 
{ibid,),  and  states  that  their  suggested  improvement  is  not  suited  so 
well  for  the  wants  of  public  analysts  as  the  process  given  by  himself 
and  colleagues.  L.  be  K. 

Treacle  or  Golden  Syrup.     By  Edwabd  W.  T.  Jones  {Analyst, 

1900,  25,  87 — 89). — The  author  suggests  the  following  simple  formula 

for  arriving  at  the  peraentage  of  glucose  syrup  in  a  sample  of  golden 

syrup  if  this  has  a  dsxtro-votdXion  after  inversion, 

r  T  ([«L<l/'<«*iniversion  + 12*3)  100  *     r    i  _ 

\a]f  ^^  "  ^ i =  per  cent,  of  glucose  syrup. 

r  T    (Md  «/>^  inversion +  11)  100  i.     «    i 

[aji>  i^-i^ — ^ -— =  per  cent,  of  glucose  syrup. 

A  sample  of  commercial  golden  syrup  declared  to  contain  18  per 
cent  of  glucose  syrup  had  a  specific  rotation  after  inversion  of 
[a];  + 12-3  or  [a]D  + 11-07  therefore  by  the  above  formula  it  shows  18  4 
per  cent. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  is 
made  at  15*5^,  and  its  %p.  gr.  taken.  This  should  not  be  less  than 
1'032,  indicating  20  per  cent,  of  water.  The  factor,  3*86,  is  correct 
for  about  10  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  sucrose,  but  when  dealing  with 
ordinary  golden  syrups,  the  amount  of  water  thus  found  is  too  low  to 
the  extent  of  about  3  per  cent.  The  solution  is  now  heated  to  17'5^ 
and  examined  in  the  10  cm.  tube.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  same  solution  are 
heated  with  5  c.c.  of  normal  acid  in  a  100  c.c.  fiask  in  boiling  water 
for  20  minutes,  cooled,  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  normal  soda,  and  then 
diluted  to  100  c.c.  at  15*5^.  This  solution  is  again  polarised  at  17*5^ 
and  the  result  multiplied  by  2. 

For  the  cuprio  reducing  power,  if  required,  10  c.c.  of  the  first 
solution  is  taken  and  diluted  to  100  c.c. ;  20  c.c.  of  this  is  added  to 
50  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  diluted  with  30  c.c.  of  water  which  has  been 
standing  for  some  time  in  boiling  water.  After  12  minutes,  the 
caproos  oxide  is  collected,  washed,  and  gradually  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
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crucible  to  coDvert  it  into  oxide,  from  which  the  amount  of  sugar 
corresponding  is  calculated.  Of  the  inverted  solution,  20  c.c.  are 
diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  of  this  20  cc.  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  > 
the  difference  in  copper  oxide  represents  cane  sugar.  L.  i»b  K. 

Analysis  of  a  Sample  of  Treacle  and  of  so-called  Gk>lden 
Syrup.  By  Charles  G.  Matthews  and  A.  Htde  Parker  (Analyst^ 
1900,  25,  89 — 94). — ^The  process  adopted  by  the  authors  consists  in 
taking  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  sample,  and  making 
a  due  allowance  for  the  ash.  The  usual  factor,  3*86,  is  then  used  for 
calculating  the  organic  solid  matter.  Caue  sugar  is  estimated  by 
polarising  the  solution  as  usual  after  a  partial  fermentation  with  yeast 
at  52°  for  5  hours,  and  boiling  to  destroy  birotation.  The  cupric 
reducing  power  is  taken  by  the  gravimetric  method  on  O'l  gram  of 
the  sample.  The  rotation  and  cupric  reducing  power  are  also  taken 
after  fermenting  for  72  hours  at  18°.  When  analysing  commercial 
golden  syrup,  a  determination  is  also  made  of  combined  dextrin  (amyloin- 
dextrin),  by  treating  of  the  fermented  solution  with  cold  water  malt 
extract,  and  noticing  the  increase  in  cupric  reducing  power,  but  as  a 
further  fermentation  on  adding  yeast  does  not  take  place  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  authors  do  not  think  themselves  justified  in 
using  the  figures  so  obtained  for  dextrin. 

Using  a  Soleil-Yentzke-Scheibler  apparatus,  the  value  of  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  substance  observed  in  a  20  cm.  tube  has  been 
taken  to  be:  for  maltose,  8*02  divisions;  for  dextrin,  11*56;  for  dex- 
trose, 305 ;  for  gallisin,  4'85 ;  and  for  cane  sugar,  3'84.  These  figures 
may  be  converted  into  Laurent  degrees  by  multiplying  by  0*344. 

The  cupric  reducing  power  for  maltose  has  been  taken  as  1  *37 ;  for 
dextrose,  as  2*46 ;  and  for  gallisin,  as  1*01.  L.  db  £L 

The  Unrestricted  Use  of  Starch  Syrup  in  Articles  of  Food. 
By  Josef  Konig  {Zeit.  Unters.  Nahr.-Gmu89m.,  1900,  3,  217—221).— 
In  Germany,  the  employment  of  starcb-sugar,  or  syrup  in  articles  of 
food  without  declaration  is  prohibited,  but  in  view  of  the  harmlessness 
of  these  products  and  the  advantageous  results  which  they  afford 
in  certain  confections,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  this 
restriction  is  called  for.  The  presence  of  dextrin  in  these  articles,  and 
especially  in  the  syrup,  confers  on  them  a  viscosity  which  enables 
them  to  take  the  place  of  stronger  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hindrance  which  the  presence  of  5 — 10  parts  of  starch 
Byrup  in  100  parts  of  cane  sugar  opposes  to  the  crystallisation  of  the 
latter,  enables  them  in  part  to  replace  fruit  juice  itself.  The  author 
has  made  comparative  estimations  of  the  viscosity  of  solutions  of  cane 
sugar,  starch  sugar,  and  starch  syrup,  both  with  Engler's  viscosimeter 
and  with  Weiss'  '*  consistence  measurer,"  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  latter,  both  from  its  convenience  in  use,  and  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  retardation  of  the  revolutions  is  calculated  for  a  unit  weight 
of  substance,  the  results  are  almost  independent  of  the  concentration 
of  the  solution,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  viscosimeter. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Cellulose.  By  Cabl  Bbgk  {Zeit.  Unters.  Nakr, 
Genuesm,,  1900,  3,  158 — 164). — Upwards  of  45  methods  of  estimating 
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celluloRe  in  vegetable  structures  have  been  proposed.  That  of  Henne- 
berg  and  Strohmann,  which  for  30  years  has  been  generally  accepted, 
consists  in  boiling  the  substance  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1*25  per 
cent.)  and  then  with  potassium  hydroxide  of  corresponding  strengbh. 
Lebbin  {Arch.  Hyg.f  1897,  212)  suggested  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  ammonia,  and  Konig  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  68)  has 
proposed  heating  under  certain  defined  conditions  with  a  mixture  of 
glycerol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  special  object  being  the  removal  of 
pentosans.  The  author  has  made  comparative  estimations  in  cotton- 
wool, filter-paper,  straw,  wood-wool,  wheat-bran,  pearl  barley,  and 
wheat  flour,  by  the  three  methods,  as  well  as  by  a  modification  of 
Lebbin's  method  (which  is  not  described  because  the  author  himself 
does  not  recommend  it),  and  concludes  that  Lebbin's  process  has 
neither  a  scientific  nor  a  practical  value ;  that  in  Konig's  method 
(with  a  reflux  apparatus)  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  exact  tempera- 
ture prescribed,  and  that  the  results  obtained  with  a  small  gas  flame 
are  higher  than  those  with  a  large  flame.  Finally,  that  Henneberg's 
process  gives  the  most  concordant  results,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  trustworthy.  Konig's  reagent  attacks  cellulose  itself  strongly ; 
nevertheless,  his  process  gives  higher  numbers  than  Henneberg's  with 
bran  and  flour.  M.  J.  S. 

[Bstimation  of  Cellulose.]  By  Josbf  KdNio  {Zeit.  UnterB.  Naihr. 
Genustm.,  1900,  3,  164— 166).— The  discordant  results  obtained  by 
Beck  with  the  author's  process  are  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling.  If  the  instructions  are  carefully  complied  with 
and  a  small  flame  is  used,  the  temperature  will  only  vary  between  13P 
and  133°,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  latter. 

M.  J.  S. 

Isolation  and  Separation  of  the  Ohief  Organic  Aoids.  By 
N.  SCHOOBL  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1900,  367— 370).— The  process  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  formic  and  acetic  acids  may  be  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam  after  acidifying  the  liquid  to  be  tested  with  sulphuric 
acid,  Congo  test-paper  serving  as  indicator. 

The  residue,  after  being  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  is  extracted 
in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  ether,  which  rapidly  dissolves  salicylic, 
benzoic,  succinic,  and  lactic  acids,  and  gradually  removes  oxalic,  malic, 
citric,  and  even  tartaric  acids. 

The  ether  is  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling 
water,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  most  of  the  salicylic  and  benzoic 
acids.  The  further  separations  present,  on  the  whole,  no  novel  features. 
The  microscope  renders  good  service  in  the  recognition  of  calcium 
citrate  or  zinc  lactate.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Formic  Acid  in  Presence  of  Acetic  Acid.  By 
Fin  Spabbb  {Zeit.  anal.  Ckeni.,  1900,  30,  105— 106).— The  author 
recalls  and  strongly  advocates  the  method  of  Fortes  and  Ruyssen 
(Abstr.,  1876,  ii,  663),  but  points  out  that  the  instruction  to  employ 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  substance  must  be  a  misprint  for  1  per 
cent.,  since  the  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride  prescribed  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  stronger  solution,  and  with  solutions  containing  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  formic  acid  the  results  are  too  high.  M.  J.  S. 
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Cider  Vinegar :  Its  Solids  and  Ash.  By  R.  E.  Doolittlb  and 
William  H.  Hbss  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  218— 220).— -Pure 
cider  vinegar  may  be  distiDguished  from  spurious  vinegar  (generally 
made  from  dilute  acetic  acid)  by  the  fact  that  the  solids  consist  of 
glycerol,  albuminous  matters,  gums,  malic  and  other  organic  acids 
and  mineral  matters,  give  no  rotation  in  the  polariscope  and  have  little 
or  no  cupric  reducing  power  after  the  usual  clarification  with  lead 
acetate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spurious  vinegars  leave  generally  a 
residue  of  molasses-like  appearance  and  properties. 

The  ash  of  cider  vinegar,  which  should  amount  to  not  less  than 
0*25  per  cent.,  contains  principally  potassium,  with  small  amounts  of 
aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids, 
with  variable  amounts  of  caibon  dioxide,  but  its  chief  characteristic  is 
the  complete  absence  of  sodium.  Spurious  substitutes  often  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  either  calcium  or  sodium. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  solids  and  the  ashes  of  cider,  cider  vinegar, 
and  spurious  samples.  L.  db  K. 

Eistimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  Urine.  By  Adolf  Jolles  {ZeiL 
phyaiol  Chem.,  1900,  29,  222 — 248). — By  boiling  with  an  excess  of 
permanganate  in  a  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  uric  add  is 
quantitatively  converted  into  urea,  which  can  then  be  estimated  by 
the  hypobromite  process.  The  urine  (50 — 200  c.c.  according  to  con- 
centration),  which,  if  necessary,  must  be  warmed  to  dissolve  urates 
and  be  filtered  if  turbid,  is  treated  with  solid  ammonium  acetate 
(1  gram  per  10  c.c.)  and  made  feebly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  After 
2ji — 3  hours,  the  ammonium  urate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed 
free  from  chlorides  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate; 
It  is  then  rinsed  into  a  beaker  and  boiled  with  0*1 — 0'2  gram  of 
pure  magnesia  for  ^ — |  hour,  or  until  perfectly  free  from  ammonia. 
The  liquid,  measuring  300 — 400  cc,  is  then  acidified  with  10  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4)  and  permanganate  solution  (8  grams  per 
litre)  is  gradually  added,  until  the  last  c.c.  remains  unreduced  after 
15  minutes  boiliog.  The  excess  of  permanganate  is  removed  by  oxalic 
acid,  the  liquid  cooled,  rendered  alkaline  with  soda,  and  transferred  to 
the  reaction  vessel  (330  c.c.  capacity)  of  a  special  azotometer,  where  it 
is  treated  with  hypobromite.  Test  estimations,  with  pure  uric  acid, 
gave  excellent  results.  When  applied  to  urine,  the  results  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  process  {Wien,  tned. 
Jdhrbuch,  1884,  97),  which  the  author  affirms  to  be  trustworthy  and 
exact,  but  which  is  admitted  by  Ludwig  to  give  numbers  which  are 
2  per  cent,  too  low.  With  a  number  of  normal  and  pathological 
urines,  the  differences  ranged  from  -  1*9  to  +  5'0  per  cent.,  the  average 
difference  being  2  per  cent,  above  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  numbers. 
The  present  method  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
exact.  The  Hopkins- Folin  method  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  196),  which  gives 
accurate  results  with  pure  uric  acid,  is  liable  to  give  excessively  high 
numbers  with  certain  pathological,  and  especiiJly  with  highly  con- 
centrated, urines.  M.  J.  8. 

Bstimation  of  Fat  in  Dairy  Produce.  By  LioN  LiNnsr  (/. 
Phartn.,  1900,  [vi],  11,  368—373.    Compare  this  vol.,  i,  67).— This 
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method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  hot  solution  of  resorcinol  dissolves 
the  casein  from  milk,  cheese,  <feo.,  and  leaves  the  fat  as  a  supernatant 
layer,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  lower  layer  if  the  milk 
has  been  previously  coloured  with  a  little  magenta.  If  the  milk  ia 
rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroidde,  the  casein  is  readily 
dissolved  by  simply  heating  the  mixture  in  boiling  water.  Five  grams 
of  resorcinol,  5  c.c.  of  the  milk,  2  drops  of  a  solution  (36°)  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  1  drop  of  the  colouring  solution  are  heated  in  a  special 
form  of  graduated  tube,  and  the  volume  of  the  separated  fat  is  read 
off.  One  gram  of  butter  fat  at  15°  occupies  1*154  c.c.  In  the  case  of 
cheese,  1  gram  of  the  substance  and  15  c.c.  of  a  hot,  aqueous  100  per 
cent,  solution  of  resorcinol  are  the  quantities  employed.  The  method 
is  rapid,  and  gives  accurate  results.  H.  E.  Le  S. 

Sour  Milk.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond  and  J.  Bristowe  P.  Harrison 
(Analyst,  1900,  25,  116— 124).— The  first  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted 
to  an  investigation  of  the  fact  noticed  by  de  Koningh  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  707)  that  milk,  on  being  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  of  the  same  sp.  gr.,  suffers  a  diminution  in  sp.  gr. 
The  authors  confirm  this  fact,  but  state  that  it  depends  on  the  state  of 
acidity  of  the  milk,  because  when  lactic  (or,  in  fact,  any  other)  acid  is 
neutralised  with  solution  of  soda,  the  resulting  sp.  gr.  is  less  than  the 
calculated  sp.  gr.  If,  however,  ammonia  is  used  for  neutralisation, 
the  resulting  sp.  gr.  is  practically  the  same  as  the  calculated  one. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  loss  in  sp.  gr.  when  various  acids  are 
neutralised  with  soda,  and  of  the  slight  increase  noticed  when  ammonia 
is  used. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  the  authors  think  that  ammonia  is  the  best 
alkali  for  the  purpose  of  liquefying  sour  milk  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
its  sp.  gr.  with  a  hydrometer.  This  idea  is  not  novel,  having  already 
been  proposed  in  1893  by  Weibull,  but  the  authors  have  much  sim- 
plified the  process  by  mixing  pure  milk  with  5  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
a  strong  ammonia,  and  noticing  once  for  all  the  decrease  in  sp.  gr. 
which  takes  place.  Sour  milk  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  loss  caused  by  the  ammonia  is  allowed  for.  If  the  operator 
prefers  using  de  Koningh's  process  {ibid,),  the  loss  in  sp.  gr.  will  be 
0*02  for  every  degree  of  lactic  add.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  acidity  of  milk  is  not  entirely  due  to  lactic  acid ;  in  fact,  fresh 
milk,  which  is  fairly  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  still  shows  an  acidity  of 
about  20°  manifested  towards  phenolphthalein. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  point  at  which  milk 
may  be  considered  to  be  sour,  and  the  rate  of  souring  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  preservatives.  The  figures  as  to  the  degree  of  acidity 
necessary  to  cause  the  coagulation  of  milk  on  boiling  confirm  the 
previous  experiments  of  Stokes,  who  stated  that  milk  is  sour  when 
the  acidity  reaches  44°. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  retardating  action  of  formaldehyde 
and  boric  preservative  on  the  formation  of  the  additional  acidity. 

L.  DE  K. 

Foreign  Colouring  Matter  in  Milk.  By  Albert  £.  Leach 
{J.  Anm.  Chrnn.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  207— 210).— 150  c.c.  of  the  sample 
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are  heated  in  a  casserole  and  curdled  by  means  of  acetic  acid.  The 
curd  is,  if  possible,  gathered  in  one  mass,  and  the  whey  poured  off  ; 
or,  if  the  curd  is  fijiely  divided,  the  mass  is  strained.  The  pressed 
curd  is  macerated  in  a  corked  flask  with  ether,  which  is  then  poured 
off  and  evaporated.  The  residual  fat  is  treated  with  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  which  is  then  passed  through  a  wetted  filter ;  the  fat  is 
washed  off  the  filter  and  the  latter  is  dried,  when,  should  it  have  an 
orange  colour,  the  presence  of  annato  is  indicated,  which  may  be 
further  confirmed  by  the  pink  colour  produced  in  contact  with  stannous 
chloride. 

If  the  extracted  curd  is  colourless,  it  has  no  other  foreign  colour, 
but  if  orange  or  brownish,  it  may  contain  aniline^range,  or  caramel 
It  is  then  shaken  in  a  test  tube  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  should 
it  immediately  turn  pink,  aniline-orange  is  present,  but  if  it  turns 
gradually  blue,  it  indicates  caramel,  which  may  bo  confirmed  by  the 
usual  tests  applied  to  the  whey.  L.  de  K. 

Butters  fi:om  Vcurious  Countries  Oompared.  By  Charles 
EsTGOUBT  {Analyst,  1900,  25,  113— 116).— This  is  a  tabulated  record 
of  the  analysis  of  some  250  samples  of  butter  imported  from  Finland, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Cermany.  The  testing  was 
restricted  to  the  percentage  of  water,  the  Reichert  figure,  and  search 
for  preservativea 

The  results  given  by  the  Reichert  process  varied  from  11*9  to  16  ac. 
of  decinormal  alkali.  The  preservative  found  in  a  few  foreign  samples 
consisted  of  boric  acid  to  the  extent  of  about  8 — 9  grains  per  pound, 
but  of  the  39  samples  of  Irish  butter  35  contained  boric  acid  to  the 
extent  of  5 — 46  grains  per  pound.  The  highest  percentage  of  water 
met  with  was  20  per  cent. ;  the  lowest  8  per  cent.  L.  db  E. 

Detection  of  "  Prooess  "  or  "  Renovated  "  Butter.  By  William 
H.  Hess  and  R.  K  Doolittle  (J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soe,,  1900, 22, 160—152). 
— '*  Process  "  or  "  renovated  butter  is  an  article  prepared  by  melting 
rancid  butter  and  mixing  the  clarified  fat  with  milk.  The  method 
given  for  the  identification  of  such  butter  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  curd  from  cream  such  as  exists  in  genuine  samples  of  butter  is 
physically  and  chemically  different  from  curd  derived  from  milk. 

When  the  curd  of  a  sample  of  ''  process  "  butter  is  separated  by 
washing  with  ether,  and  then  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  clean 
glass  plate,  its  physical  appearance  when  viewed  with  a  magnifier  of 
3 — 6  diameters  is  quite  distinct  from  that  obtained  from  genuine 
butter.  The  latter  has  an  amorphous,  non-granular  appearance,  whilst 
the  curd  of  the  former  has  a  very  coarse,  cuf>dy  appearance.  The 
curd  from  cream  is  a  gelatinous,  ropy  mass,  which  settles  rapidly,  but 
the  other  is  a  granular,  easily  divided  substance.  Casein  dissolves 
readily  in  acid  or  alkali ;  the  curd  of  genuine  butter  only  dissolves  on 
prolonged  treatment  with  these  reagents.  The  curd  of  pure  butter 
yields  scarcely  any  albumin  to  water,  but  when  the  curd  from  milk, 
after  thorough  washing  with  ether,  is  treated  with  water,  the  filtrate 
coagulates  on  adding  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  By  means  of  the 
Kjeldahl  process,  the  relation  between  casein  and  albumin  may  be 
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readily  estimated,  and  in  samples  oontaining  only  the  curd  of  milk 
this  amounts  to  9  : 1.  L.  de  K. 

Comparison  of  some  Tests  for  Fomaldehyde.  By  Benjamin 
M.  PiLHASHY  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  132— 135).— Schiff's  re- 
agent, magenta  decolorised  by  sulphurous  acid,  is  not  a  trustworthy 
test,  as  the  violet  coloration  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  air 
or  by  warming  the  suspected  liquid.  The  scarlet  ring  noticed  when 
liquids  containing  formaldehyde  are  poured  on  to  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining a  little  phenol  is  also  produced  by  most  other  aldehydes.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  violet  colour  produced  by  diazobenzene- 
sulpbonic  acid  in  the  presence  of  free  alkali  and  sodium  amalgam. 
Kessler's  solution,  and  also  aniline^  give  a  precipitate  both  with  form- 
aldehyde and  acetaldehyde. 

The  author  has  proved  that  Trillat's  dimethylaniline  test  does  not 
show  the  presence  of  formaldehyde,  but  is  due  to  the  dimethylaniline 
itself,  or  of  its  salts  when  these  are  not  completely  volatilised. 

Lebbin's  test  is  supposed  to  detect  1  part  of  formaldehyde  in 
10,000,000  paHs  of  water,  but  the  author  states  that  1  in  200,000 
is  the  limit.  The  purple  ring  formed  by  bringing  the  liquid  in  con- 
tact with  a  solution  of  morphine  hydrochloride  in  sulphuric  acid 
is  no  longer  distinct  if  the  dilution  of  the  formaldehyde  exceeds 
1:1000. 

A  solution  of  1  gram  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  1*5 
grams  of  sodium  acetate  in  10  c.c.  of  water  seems  to  be  the  best  re- 
agent. To  1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  2  drops  of  the  reagent  and  2  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  producing  a  green  coloration.  When 
the  dilution  is  1 :  10,000  or  1 :  100,000,  3  c.c.  of  the  liquid,  4  drops 
of  the  reagent,  and  4  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  for  half  a  minute.  In  case  of  a  dilution  1 :  250,000, 
3  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  heated  for  about  a  minute  with  5  drops  of 
the  reagent  and  5  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  very  light  tinge 
of  green  will  be  noticed  after  3  minutes,  and  a  decided  tint  after 
10  minutes. 

Another  delicate  test  has  been  proposed  by  Rimini :  1  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  is  mixed  with  2  drops  of  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydro- 
chloride, 2  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside,  and  1  c.c.  of 
aqueous  sodium  hydroxide.  A  blue  colour  is  developed,  which  changes 
quickly  to  green,  yellow,  light  brown,  and  red ;  a  peculiarity  is  the 
rise  of  the  red  colour  to  the  top,  leaving  a  yellow  layer  below.  The 
limit  for  this  test  seems  to  be  reached  when  the  dilution  is  as 
1 : 1,000,000.  L.  DE  K. 

Two  Deceptive  Reactions.  By  Cabl  Amthob  {Zeit.  UntwB. 
Nahr.'Genusam.,  1900,  3,  233— 235).— The  violet  colour  observed  by 
Leonard  and  Smith  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  454)  when  milk  containing 
formaldehyde  is  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  Fisher 
with  milk  to  which  boric  acid  has  been  added,  is  obtainable  with 
normal  milk,  and  is  a  reaction  of  albuminous  substances  in  presence 
of  sugar.  With  sour  milk  from  which  most  of  the  sugar  has  disap- 
peared, or  with  muscular  tissue  or  egg-albumin,  the  reaction  is  feeble, 
but  in  all  these  cases  it  is  given  strongly  after  adding  lactose.     The 
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colour  may  also  be  obtained  with  butter  if  new  and  used  in  the  un- 
altered state,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  both  casein  and 
lactose.  With  old  butter,  the  reaction  is  only  observed  after  adding 
some  lactose.  It  is  producible  in  the  cold,  but  more  strongly  on 
heating,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  furf uraldehyde  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  sugar  present.  It  is,  in  fact,  imme- 
diately obtained  with  nnfiltered  butter  to  which  some  f urfuraldehyde 
is  added.  The  furfural dehyde  test  for  sesam^  oil  is  therefore  quite 
untrustworthy  if  applied  to  butter  whieh  has  not,  by  filtration  or  by 
dissolving  in  ether,  been  completely  freed  from  proteids  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  326).  M.  J.  S. 

Colour  Bectction  of  Acetaldehyde.  II.  By  Enrico  Rimiki 
{Gazzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  279— 281).— The  colour  reactions  obtained  by 
Lewin  (this  vol.,  ii,  179)  by  the  addition  of  a  secondary  amine  and 
sodium  nitroprusside  to  either  acraldehyde  or  propionaldehyde  were 
described  in  earlier  papers  by  the  author  (this  vol.,  ii,  56,  and  R&ndi- 
conti  Ammintatr,  Civile.  Ministef^o  del  ItUemOy  1898).  As  stated  by 
Simon  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  315),  no  reaction  is  obtained  with  carefully 
purified  paraldehyde.  T.  H.  P. 

Physico-chemical  Properties  of  Chloral  Hydrate  and  their 
Applications  to  Pharmacology.  By  Kichard  Mauch  {Zei^.  anai. 
Chem.,  1900,  39,  116—131;  from  Diss.  StroiOurg,  1898).— The 
author  greatly  extends  Schaer's  observations  (this  vol.,  ii,  57)  on  the 
solvent  powers  of  strong  (60 — 80  percent.)  solutions  of  chloral  hydrate 
and  chloral  alooholate.  With  few  exceptions,  the  reactions  of  the  alkal- 
oids can  be  well  observed  with  their  chloral  hydrate  solutions.  Most 
resins  and  gum  resins,  camphors,  tannins,  organic  dyes,  sugars,  dex- 
trins,  gelatin,  and  keratin  are  also  freely  soluble.  The  dammar  resins 
from  dipterocarpous  trees  are  almost  insoluble,  whilst  those  from 
Caniferoi  dissolve  completely.  Many  reactions  of  solutions  of  gum- 
resins  and  balsams  are  described  in  the  paper.  M.  J,  S. 

Vanillin  in  Wine  Vinegar.  By  A.  Stocks  {Zeil.  Untera.  Nakr.- 
Gentuem.y  1900,  3,  235). — In  two  samples  of  commercial  vinegar,  a 
substance  was  detected  having  the  odour  of  vanillin.  The  acid  was 
evaporated  with  calcium  carbonate,  the  residue  extracted  with  ether, 
and  the  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  extract  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  It  reduced  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  gave 
Etti's  phloroglucinolvanillein  (Abstr.,  1883,  62).  M.  J.  S. 

[Qstimation  of  Carvone  in  Essential  Oils.]  By  Henri  LABsi 
{JBuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  280— 286).— See  this  vol.,  i.,  398. 

A  Quantitative  Reaction  of  Ureides  and  Purine  Derivatives. 
By  Adolf  Jollbs  {Ber.,  1900, 83, 1246— 1248).— A  number  of  ureides 
and  purine  derivatives  are  not  oxidised  directly  to  ammonia  by  potass- 
ium permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  give  a  quantitative  yield  of 
carbamide,  provided  that  the  weight  of  acid  does  not  exceed  40  grams 
per  litre.  After  removing  the  excess  of  permanganate  with  oxalic 
acid,  neutralising  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  evaporating  nearly  to 
dryness,  the  carbamide  can  be  extracted  from  the  inorganic  salts  with 
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absolute  alcohol,  precipitated  with  ethereal  oxalic  acid,  and  the  oxalate 
analysed  in  the  usual  waj. 

The  nitrogen  is  completely  converted  into  carbamide  in  the  case  of 
alloxan,  alloxantin,  allantoin,  uric  acid,  and  xanthine.  In  hypoxan- 
thine,  adenine,  and  guanine,  1  atom  of  nitrogen  appears  in  the  form 
of  guanine,  and  the  remaining  4  atoms  as  urea.  T.  M.  L. 

[Estiination  of  Nicotine  in  Cigars.]  By  Hermann  Thoms  {Chem, 
Cenir.,  1900,  i,  826—827;  from  JBer,  DeuL  pharm.  Ges,,  10,  19—31). 
— See  this  vol.,  ii,  428. 

Strychnine  Salts  and  Chloroform.  By  J.  Euthebford  Hill 
(Pharm,  J.,  1900,  [iv],  10,  185). — Normal  salts  of  strychnine  are  not 
quite  insoluble  in  chloroform.  One  part  of  the  hydrochloride  dissolves 
in  169  parts  of  chloroform,  the  arsenate  requires  1178  parts,  and  the 
sulphate  1055  parts ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  arsenate  and  sulphate  the 
portion  dissolved  is  no  longer  the  pure  normal  salt,  but  contains  free 
alkaloid. 

When  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  are  shaken  with  chloroform, 
the  latter  abstracts  a  small  amount  of  the  hydrochloride  as  such,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  with  the  two  other 
salts  a  notable  amount  of  alkaloid  is  abstracted,  leaving  the  liquid 
correspondingly  acid.  The  only  way  to  prevent  even  traces  of  strych* 
nine  from  passing  into  the  chloroform  is  to  add  a  fair  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  L.  de  E. 

Action  of  Chloroform  and  Similar  Solvents  on  Alkaloid 
Salts.  By  Edward  Schaeb  {Pharm.  J.,  1900,  [iv],  10,  308).— The 
author  is  continuing  Hill's  researches  (preoediog  abstract). 

Experiments  already  made  with  atropine  and  veratrine  have  shown 
that  Uieir  acid  salts  are  also  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  0*102  gram 
of  atropine  dissolved  in  water  acidified  with  tartaric  acid  yielded 
0*0623  gram  to  30  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  0*0913  to  the  same  quantity 
of  ether.  Veratrine  dissolved  in  solution^of  tartaric  acid  yielded  to 
chloroform  an  amount  of  veratrine  tartrate  varying  with  the  quantity 
of  free  acid  present.  L.  de  EL 

Examination  of  Tea.  By  Adolf  Betthien,  Paul  Bohrisch,  and 
Joseph  Dbiter  {Zeit.  UnUre.  Nahr.-Omtiasm.,  1900,  8^  145—153).— 
An  attempt  to  estimate  the  extractive  matter  in  tea  by  Trillich'a 
method,  which  consists  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  an  extract 
obtained  by  boiling  10  grams  of  tea  with  250  grams  of  water  for  15 
minutes,  gave  results  about  10  per  cent,  below  those  yielded  by  com- 
plete exhaustion.  In  consequence  of  the  bulkiness  of  boiled  tea-leaves 
and  the  slowness  with  which  they  yield  up  their  extractive  matter,  5 
grains  of  tea  requires  four  boilings  with  750  c.c.  of  water  each  time  to 
extract  it  completely.  The  extract  should  not  be  evaporated,  but  the 
exhausted  leaves  be  dried  and  weighed,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
moisture  in  the  original  substance.  Identical  results  are  obtained  by 
a  percolation  method,  in  which  the  tea,  supported  in  a  tube  on  cotton* 
wooly  is  exposed  for  8—10  hours  to  the  percolation  of  condensed  steam 
from  the  receiving  flask,  but  when  numerous  samples  have  to  be 
examined  the  following  method  gives  good  results  with  very  little 
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trouble  :  3  grams  of  the  tea  are  placed  on  a  circular  piece  of  linen, 
which  is  then  drawn  together,  so  as  to  form  a  small  bag ;  8  to  10  of 
these  bags,  each  weighted  with  a  numbered  piece  of  lead,  are  sus- 
pended in  an  enamelled  saucepan  full  of  water,  which  is  kept  boiling, 
and  is  changed  for  fresh  water  either  intermittently  or  continuously. 
When  the  decoction  is  no  longer  coloured,  the  bags  are  spread  open, 
dried,  and  the  exhausted  tea- leaves  transferred  to  watch-glasses.  The 
extraction  by  this  method  requires  3  or  4  days. 

The  examination  of  130  samples  of  tea,  purchased  in  Dresden, 
showed,  in  100  parts  : 

Percentage  of 
ExtractiYe  Ash  solnble       ash  solable 

matten.  Ash.  in  water.  in  water. 

Mean  3503  6-78  3-13  54 

Minimum    ...     29*53  5*32  2*08  33 

Maximum   ...     44*75  6*40  3*99  68 

All  the  samples  appeared  to  be  perfectly  genuine.  M.  J.  S. 

Testing  Antipyrin  for  Antifebrin,  Phenaoetin,  and  Ezalgin. 
By  P.  N.  Raikow  and  P.  Schtabbanow  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  999  ; 
from  Oesierr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  3,  125 — 127). — By «•  boiling  with  phosphoric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*7,  in  which  these  substances  are  soluble,  the  anilides 
antifebrin  and  phenacetin  are  hydrolysed  and  yield  acetic  acid  free 
from  bye-products,  so  that  very  small  quantities  may  be  recognised. 
Antipyrin  colours  the  phosphoric  acid  golden-yellow,  which  gradually 
becomes  darker  and  brownish-yellow.  Antifebrin  gives  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  turning  brown  on  prolonged  boiling.  Phenacetin  causes  first 
a  rose,  then  a  brownish-reid  coloration,  passing  from  reddish-violet, 
through  violet  and  bluish-green  into  dirty  green.  The  appearance 
of  the  violet  colour  is  particularly  characteristic  for  phenacetin. 

Antifebrin  and  phenacetin  are  distinguished  by  their  behaviour 
towards  potassium  hydroxide.  A  few  grams  of  the  substances  are  heated 
with  2 — 4  c.c.  of  strong  aqueous  potash  in  a  test-tube  closed  by  a  per- 
forated india-rubber  cork,  through  which  passes  a  bent  tube  dipping 
into  another  test-tube  containing  1  to  3  ac.  of  a  dear  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder.  In  the  presence  of  antifebrin,  the  first  drops  which 
distil  over  cause  the  well  known  violet  colour  due  to  aniline.  In  the 
absence  of  antifebrin  and  the  presence  of  phenacetin,  the  first  drops 
cause  no  colour,  but  those  following  give  a  vermilion-red  turbidity, 
due  to  phenetidine ;  finally,  an  amorphous,  red  substance  separates 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  becomes  clear  yellow  after  some 
time.  If  the  test-tube  is  changed,  both  the  reactions,  the  violet  colour 
and  the  separation  of  phenitidin  may  be  noticed  in  succession.  When 
boiling  a  mixture  of  phenacetin  and  antipyrin  with  potassium  hydr- 
oxide, the  distillate  does  not  give  with  bleaching  powder  the  charac- 
teristic red  coloration  for  phenacetin,  but  the  solution  turns  first 
yellowish-green  and  then  yellowish-grey,  whilst  with  antipyrin  alone 
it  remains  colourless. 

Exalgin  readily  evolves  acetic  acid  when  boiled  with  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  turns  golden-yellow.  The  separated  methylaniline 
distils  in  oily  drops,  which  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  bleaching 
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powder  solution,  and  soon  become  greeo,  then  greyish-green,  and  finally 
dirty  brown.  Contrary  to  Fischer's  statement,  ezalgin  is  easily  hydro- 
lyeable  by  caustic  alkidis. 

When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  quinine  gives  no  volatile  products 
which  act  on  bleaching  powder  solution.  When  boiled  with  phosphoric 
acid,  the  liquid  turns  fbrst  yellow,  and  shows  an  intense  yellow,  bluish- 
green  fluorescence;  it  then  soon  becomes  dirty  brown  and  opaque. 
The  presence  of  anilides  in  quinine  may  be  safely  detected  by  this 
method. 

Traces  of /^aminophenol  may  be  detected  in  phenacetin,  antifebrin, 
dec.,  by  the  intense  red  colour  developed  when  dissolving  these  sub- 
stances in  cold  phosphoric  acid.  When  pure,  they  dissolve  to  a 
colourless  liquid.  L.  db  K. 

AnalyedB  of  Tanning  Materiala  By  Pabssleb  (Zeit.  angew. 
Chem,,  1900,  3 18—323).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  get  trustworthy  commercial  results,  directions  issued  by  the  "  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Leather  Trades  Chemists  "  must  be  scrupulously 
followed.  The  merest  deviation  from  those  instructions  may  cause 
a  difference  of  several  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  tannic  acid  found. 

L.  DE  K. 

Distinction  of  Indigo  from,  other  Blue  Dyes  on  Fabrics.  By 
Fbedebik  H.  van  Lebnt  {Zeit.  anal,  Chem.,  1900,  39,  92—95).— 
Indigo  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  phenol,  and  woollen  fabrics  dyed  with 
indigo  alone  can  be  deprived  of  the  dye  completely  by  heating  with 
that  solvent  in  the  water-bath.  At  higher  temperatures,  the  fabrics 
are  attacked.  Other  blue  dyes  except  indophenol  are  wholly  or 
partially  unattacked,  the  wool  remaining  coloured.  From  cotton, 
indoin  is  dissolved  as  well  as  indigo.  M.  J.  S. 

Rosin's  Method  for  the  Determination  of  the  Reducing 
Power  of  Urine,  &c.  By  Spiegel  and  Febitz  {Chem.  Cmtr.y  1900, 
i,  675  ;  from  MUru^.  Med,  Wochschr.,  47,  225— 226).— The  authors 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Rosin's  method  with  leucomethylene- 
blue  (this  vol.,  ii,  319)  is  quite  untrustworthy  as  it  is  influenced  by 
the  temperature,  and  by  other  constituents  of  urine  such  as  uric  acid, 
whilst,  moreover,  the  reducing  power  of  the  various  reducing  sub- 
stances is  not  a  quantitative  one.  L.  de  K. 

[Oystine  in  Impure  Well  Waters  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Lyona]  By  Henbi  Oausse  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  579—581).— 
Impure  well  waters  which  had  caused  typhoid  were  found  to  contain 
cystine,  probably  in  the  form  of  ferric  cystinate.  The  waters  gave  a 
yeUow  coloration  with  sodium  p-diazobenzenesulphonate  mercuri- 
chloride,  weakened,  but  not  discharged,  by  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  ; 
when  boiled  for  some  time,  they  gave  off  hydrogen  sulphide,  free  sulphui* 
being  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  The  cystine  was  isolated  by 
precipitation  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  containing  some 
barium  chloride,  and  its  identity  was  established  by  recognition  of  its 
crystalline  form,  by  determinations  of  the  ratios  C :  N  and  Fe  :  S, 
and  by  its  reactions  with  lead,  silver,  and  mercuric  salts. 

The   typhoid  bacillus  could   not  be  isolated   from   the  waters  in 
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question,  but  they  contained  an  abnormally  large  number  of  bacteria 
that  liquefy  gelatin,  and  especially  of  Bacterium  termo,        0.  H.  B. 

Detection  and  Elstimation  of  Cystine,  and  its  Variation  in 
Amount  in  Contaminated  Water.  By  Henri  Causse  {Campi. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  785—788.  Compare  preceding  abstract). —The 
reagent  employed  in  testing  for  cystine  in  natural  water  is  prepared 
by  adding  mercuric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphanilate,  and 
dissolving  the  mercurichloride  thus  produced  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  The  water  under  examination  is  shaken  with  a  few  c.c.  of 
this  reagent,  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
nitrite  solution  are  added,  and  the  mixture  left  for  6  hours  in  a  dark 
place.  The  yellow  coloration  which  develops  in  water  free  from  cystine 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  orange  colour  of  the 
meniscus  persists  when  traces  of  cystine  are  present,  and  in  the 
presence  of  larger  quantities  of  this  substance  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
retains  its  colour,  and  the  meniscus  is  red. 

The  colorimetric  estimation  of  cystine  in  water  is  effected  hy  com- 
paring the  tint  which  persists  after  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid 
with  that  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  with  standard  solutions  of 
cystine. 

Analyses  of  the  potable  water  of  Lyons  show  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  accumulation  of  cystine  in  the  water  and 
the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  amount  of  cystine  in  well  water  varies  with  the  seasons ;  it  is 
at  its  minimum  in  February  and  March,  and  reaches  its  maximum  at 
the  close  of  the  summer;  this  is  also  true  of  the  water  from  the 
Bhone;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  water  from  the  latter  source 
contains  far  less  cystine  than  well  water,  but  when  the  river  is  in  flood, 
the  amount  of  this  substance  greatly  increases.  G.  T.  M. 

Presence  of  Tyrosine  in  Contaminated  Well  Waters.  By 
Henei  Caussb  (CompL  rend,,  1900,  130,  1196 — 1198.  Compare  pre- 
ceding abstracts). — Tyrosine  is  present  in  contaminated  well  waters, 
which  give  a  yellow  coloration  on  the  addition  of  the  reagent  com- 
posed of  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  ;7-diazobenzenesulphonate. 
The  tyrosine  is  not  originally  present  in  the  water,  but  results  from 
the  subsequent  oxidation  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  constituents  in 
the  water.  It  was  isolated  either  by  precipitation  with  Milieu's  reagent 
(slightly  modified)  or  with  barium  hydroxide  solution. 

H.  R.  Le  & 

The  Ferricyanide  Method  of  Determining  the  Oxygen 
Capftcity  of  Blood.  By  John  S.  Haldanb  (/.  Fhi/eioL,  1900,  2b, 
295 — 302). — When  the  fallacies  due  to  incomplete  lakingof  the  blood 
and  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  are  eliminated,  the  ferricyanide  method 
of  determining  the  oxygen  capacity  of  the  hsBmoglobin  in  blood  gives 
exact  results.  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  attain  these  objects  ;  the  most  important  modification  intro- 
duced is  the  substitution  of  ammonia  for  sodium  carbonate  to  prevent 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  advantage  being  that  laking  is 
more  readily  produced.  W.  D.  H. 
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Simultaneous  Estunation  of  Two  Colouring  Matters  in  Blood 
by  the  Speotrophotometer.  By  Gustat  HCfmbb  {Cfiem.  Centr., 
1900,  i,  512—513;  from  Areh.  anat.  Phys,,  1900,  39).— The  ratios  of 
the  luminosity  of  different  regions  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of 
alkaline  solutions  of  the  blood-colouring  matters  are  constant,  even  in 
the  blood  of  different  animals.  Thus,  with  ozyhsemoglobin,  the  ratio 
of  e'o,  the  extinction  coefficient  of  the  darkest  part  of  the  broader 
absorption  band,  531*5  to  542*6fi/A,  to  €o\  that  of  the  bright  portion, 
554— 565/A/A,  between  the  two  bands,  is  1*578.  Similarly,  with  reduced 
hemoglobin,  the  value  cV/cr,  in  which  cV  and  Cr  are  the  extinction  co- 
efficients respectively  of  the  same  regions  =0-762.  In  mixtures 
of  both  oxyhaamoglobin  and  hsemoglobin,  the  equation  157*8- 
(100.«7/;/(0-529.«7j  +  0-414  =:  ic,the  percentageof  hiemoglobin ;  100  - « is 
the  percentage  of  ozyhsdmoglobin.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  amount 
of  the  two  colouring  matters,  the  mixture  is  shaken  with  air,  and  the 
amount  of  ozyhfemoglobin  estimated.  For  a  mixture  of  methnmoglobin 
and  oxyhsemoglobin,  the  fraction  becomes  x=  157*8  •  (100.<'/,)/0*393,  in 
which  X  is  the  percentage  of  methsemoglobin,  and  for  one  of  carboxy- 
hsBmoglobin  (jc)andoxyhiBmoglobin,  «'/^s=  157*8 +  0-061.aj/100  +  0-497.a;. 
The  original  paper  contains  tables  for  these  values.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Absorbable  Proteids  in  Foods.  By  Earl 
BClow  (CJmfL  Centr.,  1900,  i,  831—832  ;  from  J.  Landw.,  48, 1—38). 
— The  greatest  amount  of  proteids  which  can  possibly  be  attacked  are 
dissolved  by  treating  foods  or  f»ces  by  pepsin  according  to  Kiihn's 
method ;  some  of  the  undissolved  nitrogen  is  still  soluble  in  alkaline 
trypsin  solution.  Excessive  drying  renders  a  portion  of  the  proteids 
insoluble,  and  the  temperature  employed  should  not  exceed  55 — 60^. 

The  Stutzer-Pfeiffer  method  for  estimating  digestible  proteids  does 
not  yield  results  in  accordance  with  those  of  experiments  with  ani- 
mals. Treatment  of  foods  with  pepsin-trypsin  gives  numbers  which 
are  too  high,  whilst  the  action  of  as  little  as  250  c.c.  of  pepsin  solution 
on  fsdces  does  not  dissolve  all  the  nitrogen  soluble  in  acid  pancreatic 
juice. 

Kiihn's  method  is  suitable  for  estimating  proteids  dissolved  by  the 
intestines,  and  is  useful  for  rapidly  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
digestible  proteids  in  foods ;  it  does  not,  however,  render  direct 
experiments  unnecessary.  The  correctness  of  the  method  is  es- 
tablished as  regards  ruminants;  further  experiments  are  necessary 
to  show  whether  it  is  available  in  the  case  of  other  animals. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sulphosalicylic  Acid  as  a  Test  for  Albumin  [in  Urine].  By 
Mankiewicz  (Chwi,  Ce/Ur.y  1900,  i,  630;  from  BerL  Klin,  Woch,,  36, 
Litteraturausziige,  93). — ^The  urine,  if  turbid,  is  clarified  by  means  of 
a  little  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate ;  10  c.c. 
of  the  clear  filtrate  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  0-1 — 0-15  gram  of 
sulphosalicylic  acid,  and  well  shaken.  In  the  presence  of  O'OOl  per 
cent,  of  albumin,  a  faint  bluish  diffused  coloration  is  noticed  on  placing 
the  tube  against  a  dark  surface ;  if  0-005— O'Ol  per  cent,  is  present, 
the  turbidity  is  plainly  opalescent,  and  when  0'02  per  cent,  is  present, 
the  liquid  becomes  quite  opaque.  L.  de  K. 
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Bxamination  and  Valuation  of  Commeroial  Pastry. 
By  Adolf  Juounaok  (ZeU.  Nahr.  OenussmiU.,  1900,  3,  1—17).— 
Artificial  yellow  dyes  are  added  to  commercial  pastry  to  simulate  the 
appearance  of  the  use  of  eggs ;  they  are,  however,  all  soluble  in  70 
per  cent,  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  whilst  lutein  is  soluble  in 
both  menstrua.  Since  yolk  of  egg  is  a  residual  product  of  certain 
industries,  it  is  often  used  instead  of  entire  eggs.  The  large  proportion 
of  cholesterol  in  yolk  of  egg  renders  its  detection  in  pastry  an  almost 
certain  proof  of  the  presence  of  egg-substanca  About  15  grams  of  the 
substance  should  be  extracted  with  cold  ether,  the  ether  evaporated, 
the  residue  saponified  with  potash,  the  soap  dissolved  in  5  ca  ci 
water,  and  the  solution  shaken  with  ether.  The  crude  cholesterol  so 
obtained  is  extracted  with  chloroform ;  half  of  the  chloroform  solution 
is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  crystaUised  from  alcohol  for  micro- 
scopic  examination;  other  portions  are  tested  by  Salkowski's  and 
Liebermann's  reactiona 

For  quantitative  purposes,  the  phosphorus  present  in  the  form  of 
lecithin  and  its  compounds  is  estimated,  since  the  proportion  in  egg 
so  largely  exceeds  that  in  wheat  flour.  About  35  grams  of  the 
thoroughly  dry  substance  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  in  a 
Soxhlet  apparatus  at  55 — 60^  for  10 — 12  hours.  The  matter  soluble 
in  alcohol  is  saponified  with  potash,  and  evaporated  and  incinerated  in 
a  platinum  capsule.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  is  estimated  in  the 
usual  way  by  molybdate.  fiy  means  of  the  equation  0*0225  x  5  x 
86-95  +  13'16a-a;(5  X  86-95+ 12*375a),  in  which  x  is  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  found,  there  can  then  be  calculated  the  number  of 
eggs  (a)  which  have  been  added  to  1  lb.  (500  grams)  of  flour,  whilst 
if  the  yolks  alone  have  been  used,  the  equation  becomes  0*0225  x  5  x 
86-95  +  13-16ai  =  x(5  x  86*95  +  7'S35a^y 

To  decide  whether  entire  eggs  or  the  yolks  only  have  been  used,  a 
more  complete  analysis,  including  at  least  moisture,  ash,  total  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  nitrogen,  must  be  mada  Except  in  cases  where  yolk 
of  eggs  preserved  by  adding  common  salt  has  been  employed,  the  ash 
will  generally  be  in  larger  proportion  to  the  total  dry  substance  where 
whole  eggs  have  been  used  than  where  only  the  yolks  are  present ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  case  phosphoric  acid  will  form  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  total  ash  than  in  the  former.  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
unless  an  alkali  is  added,  a  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  will  occur  when 
incinerating  yolk  of  egg ;  with  whole  eggs,  this  loss  does  not  take 
place.  For  equal  percentages  of  lecithin-phosphoric  acid,  the  nitrogen 
will  be  higher  when  whole  eggs  are  added  than  when  the  yolks  only 
have  been  employed.  M.  J.  S. 

Examination  of  Commercial  Pastry.  By  Sigismund  Bein 
(Zeit.  Untera,  Nahr.-Gmuasm.,  1900,  3,  167—168);  and  by  Adolf 
JucKSNACK,  ibid,,  168).— A  question  of  priority.  M.  J.  S.' 
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Refraction  of  Normal  Salt  Solutions.  By  Cabl  Bendeb  (Ann, 
Fhymk.,  1900,  2,  186—196.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  621).— The 
previous  investigations  are  extended  to  solutions  of  potassium  chloride 
at  concentrations  i^/2,  i^,  and  2N',  and  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
10^  to  70^,  interpolation  formulse  being  given  for  each  solution  for  the 
ranges  10°  to  40°  and  40°  to  70°  With  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
that  is,  ±  2  in  the  fourth  place  of  decimals,  one  formula  only  serves 
for  the  three  solutions  and  for  pure  water  for  the  range  10°  to  40°, 
and  one  for  40°  to  70°,  the  first  term  alone  differing  for  the  different 
compounds  and  for  different  wave-lengths  of  light,  that  is,  the  disper- 
sion is  approximately  independent  of  temperature  or  concentration,  and 
another  formula  is  given  also  of  the  form  A+BfA  +  Cfi\  where  fi  is  the 
concentration.  The  molecular  refraction  is  also  calculated  by  both 
Gladstone's  and  Lorenz's  formulse,  and  the  atomic  refraction  of  the 
potassium  is  hence  obtained,  the  values  8*5 — 9*6  (Gladstone)  and 
5-55 — 5'78  (Lorenz)  being  found.  L.  M.  J. 

Befiractive  Power  of  Methyl  Acetate  near  the  Critical  Point. 
By  Peinoe  Boris  B.  Galitzin  and  J.  Wilip  (Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  i,  901 ; 
from  Bull,  Acad.  St.  Feterab,,  [v],  11,  117— 196).— In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  refractive  power  of  a  substance  at  a  temperature 
near  the  critical  point  is  the  same  in  the  gaseous  as  in  the  liquid  state, 
direct  measurements  of  the  refractive  index  were  made  by  the  lens  and 
by  the  prism  method.  In  the  first  method,  the  tube  containing  the 
liquid  served  as  a  cylindrical  lens,  and  in  the  second  a  very  acute 
angled  prism  was  inserted  in  the  tube  so  that  one  face  was  parallel  to 
the  wall.  By  the  former  method,  which  proved  the  better,  the  critical 
tei^perature  of  ethyl  acetate  was  found  to  be  1937 — 193*8°.  For 
accurate  determinations,  a  good  thermostat  is  required,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  stir  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  order  to  insure  thorough 
mixing  of  the  layers,  for  even  at  a  temperature  above  the  critical,  the 
density  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  tube,  although  the  tempera^ 
ture  and  pressure  are  the  same  throughout.  In  one  ca8e,it  was  found  that 
the  variations  of  density  amounted  to  35  per  cent,  at  the  critical  point, 
and  to  14  per  cent,  at  5°  above  this  point.  These  variations  probably 
indicate  that,  owing  to  retardation  of  ebullition,  the  substance  may 
exist  as  a  liquid,  even  above  the  critical  point.  When  the  liquid  is 
thoroughly  agitated,  the  refractive  index  for  the  same  phase  is  the 
same  a€  all  parts,  and  is  independent  of  the  total  volume  occupied  by 
the  substance,  if  the  substance  is  in  presence  of  saturated  vapour. 
If  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  homogeneous  substance,  the  refractive  index 
depends  only  on  the  total  volume,  and  is  independent  of  the  temperature. 
The  relation  between  the  refractive  index  and  the  volume  for  large 
variations  of  temperature,  and  for  both  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states,  is 
well  expressed  by  Lorentz's  formula,  (7  —  (tCj  -  l)l(x^  —  2).«  =  0*3025. 

If  the  substance  is  not  stirred,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  a  tempe- 
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rature  a  few  degrees  below  the  critical,  the  refractive  index  in  each 
layer  is  the  same  at  the  same  phase,  but  as  the  temperature  approaches 
the  critical,  the  refractive  indices  of  the  lower  layers  tend  to  become 
greater.  Above  the  critical  temperature,  the  mean  value  of  the  re- 
fractive indices  of  the  various  layers  is  that  corresponding  with  the 
total  volume  of  substance.  E.  W.  W. 

Conditions  Determining  the  Stability  of  Rotatory  Power. 
By  Joseph  A.  Le  Bel  {Gwnpi,  rwd.,  1900,  130,  1652— 1555).— The 
existence  of  optical  rotation  in  a  chemical  compound  depends,  not  only 
on  the  asymmetric  disposition  of  at  least  four  dissimilar  radicles 
around  a  central  atom,  but  also  on  the  stability  of  the  geometric 
system ;  the  mobility  of  the  substituent  radicles  produces  a  loss  of 
optical  activity  by  racemisation. 

The  stability  of  an  asymmetric  system  increases  with  (1)  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  central  element,  (2)  the  speci&c  volume  of 
the  substituent  radicles. 

The  chemical  activity  of  carbon  is  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen, 
and  hence  the  compounds  containing  the  former  element  in  an  asym- 
metric condition  are  sufficiently  stable  to  exhibit  optical  activity  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  with 
asymmetric  nitrogen.  Even  with  asymmetric  carbon  compounds  con- 
taining small  radicles,  the  activity  readily  disappears;  the  optical 
rotation  of  amyl  alcohol  is  diminished  by  converting  it  into  its  sodium 
derivative  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  its  rotation  greatly  decreases 
on  heating  it  at  100°  or  150°,  and  at  200°  it  is  completely  racemised. 

The  failure  to  obtain  active  forms  of  the  salt  NHMeEtPraOl  is 
very  probably  due  to  the  mobility  of  its  light  radicles  ;  the  compound 
C^qHj^NCI,  obtained  by  adding  methyl  to  each  of  these  radicles,  ex- 
hibits optical  isomerism,  the  rotation  diminishing  as  the  temperature 
rises.  The  salts  of  the  C^q  bases  are,  however,  less  stable  than  those 
employed  by  Pope  and  Peachey,  which  contain  17  carbon  atoms 
(Trans.,  1899,  75,  1127). 

The  stability  of  active  substances  also  depends  on  the  chemical 
influence  exerted  by  the  substituent  radicles  on  one  another  ;  it  is  there- 
fore considerably  modified  by  the  replacement  of  one  radicle  by 
another  of  a  different  chemical  nature  :  for  example^  the  bromosuccinic 
acid,  obtained  by  replacing  hydroxyl  by  bromine  in  malic  acid, 
racemises  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

These  results  indicate  that  at  100°  the  presence  of  four  dissimilar 
radicles  attached  to  a  carbon  atom  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  optical  rotation,  for  at  this  temperature  sodium 
amyloxide  and  bromosuccinic  acid  resemble  the  compounds  of  active 
nitrogen,  and  readily  undergo  racemisation.  G.  T.  M. 

Solidification  and  Transition  Phenomena  of  Optical  Anti- 
podes. By  J.  H.  Adbiami  {Zwi,  phyHkal.  Chem.,  1900, 33^  453—476). 
— The  distinction  between  racemic  and  pseudoracemic  compounds  ia 
not  as  simple  as  many  observers  consider ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Kipping  and  Pope  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  989),  the  crystallographic  form  of 
a  racemic  compound  may  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  active  com- 
ponents, whilst  further,  a  pseudoracemic  compound  may  be  different 
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in  orystallographio  form,  density,  <fec.  The  author  considers  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  raoemic  compound 
in  the  liquid  state  as  change  of  volume  and  production  of  heat  which 
have  been  taken  as  indication  of  the  formation  of  a  racemate  also 
occur  when  no  chemical  action  takes  place ;  similar  doubts  also  apply 
regarding  the  gaseous  state.  The  most  satisfactory  test  for  a  racemio 
compound  is  the  complete  examination  of  the  melting  point  curve  for 
mixtures  of  the  two  antipodes,  and  these  curves  are  given  for  dimethyl 
tartrate,  dimethyl  diacetyltartrate,  mandelic  acid,  benzoyltetrahydro- 
quinaldine,  oamphoroxime,  and  carvoxime.  The  first  four  curves, 
each  consisting  of  three  portions  with  a  central  maximum,  are  typical 
of  the  formation  of  raoemic  compounds  as  described  by  Eoozeboom ; 
the  fifth  is  a  straight  line,  and  the  sixth  a  continuous  curve  with  |i 
maximum.  The  last  two  curves  hence  indicate  a  series  of  mixed 
crystals,  but  in  the  last  ease  no  statement  can  be  made  regarding  the 
existence  of  a  racemic  compound.  The  transition  temperatures  were 
also  determined  for  the  whole  series  of  the  oamphoroxime  mixtures, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  continuous  series  of  the  /3-modification 
changes  into  a  continuous  series  of  the  a-modification,  the  transition 
curve  being  continuous  with  a  central  minimum.  Although  only 
mixed  crystals  may  exist  at  the  melting  point,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
racemic  compounds  may  exist  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  it  is 
shown  that  this  is  probably  the  case  with  carvoxime  (compare  Rooze- 
boom,  this  vol.,  ii,  64,  70,  132).  L.  M.  J. 

Asymmetry  and  Vitalism.  By  C.  Ulpiani  and  S.  Condelli 
(Gazzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  344 — 382). — A  discussion  of  Japp's  Sectional 
Address  at  the  British  Association  in  1898  and  of  the  controversy  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  views  of  Pasteur,  Fer^,  llahn,  and  Fischer 
are  also  discussed.  The  authors  find  that  whilst  FenidUium  glauoum 
destroys  Mactic  acid,  (i-alanine,  and  (2-tartaric  acid,  the  cholera  bacillus 
attacks  <f-lactic  acid,  ^alanine,  and  cf-tartaric  acid  ;  these  results  throw 
doubt  on  Japp's  biological  theory  of  the  propagation  of  life  in  an 
asymmetric  sense.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Lead  Aocumulator.  By  Martin  Mugdan  {Zeit.  Elektrochem., 
1899,  6,  309). — The  author  shows  that,  when  an  accumulator  is  dis- 
charged, lead  sulphate  separates  on  both  the  positive  and  negative 
plates  in  almost  theoretical  quantity,  and  that  no  lead  oxide  is 
formed.  If  sodium  sulphate  is  used  as  the  electrolyte  in  place  of 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  some  lead  oxide  is  formed  on  the  positive 
plate.  A  partially  oxidised  negative  plate  takes  up  sulphuric  acid 
very  slowly,  whereas  a  positive  plate  containing  oxide  absorbs  the  acid 
very  rapidly.  The  potential  difference  between  a  negative  (spongy 
lead)  plate  and  sulphuric  acid  of  given  concentration  is  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  lead  sulphate  on  the  plate.  The  alterations  in  the 
E.M.F.  of  an  accumulator  during  charge  and  discharge  are  due  to 
local  changes  of  the  concentration  of  the  acid  at  the  electrodes. 
When  at  rest,  the  condition  of  affairs  may  be  represented  thus  : 
Pb,PbS04  I  acid  |  PhSO^^PbOg.  During  charge,  the  acids  at  the  elec- 
trodes are  more,  but  during  discharge,  are  less  concentrated  than  the 
main  bulk  of  the  acid.    The  total  E.M.F.  is  therefore  obtained  by 
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superimpoBing  the  E.M.F.'s  of  two  concentration  cells  on  the  main 
E.M.F.  The  two  concentration  cells  may  be  represented  thus: 
Pb,PbS04  I  dil.  or  cone,  acid  |  acid  |  PbSO^.Pb  and  PbO^PbSO^  |  dil. 
or  cone,  acid  |  normal  acid  |  PbSO^jPb.  The  E.M.F.'8  of  these  con- 
centration cells  are  calculated  from  Nemst's  theory  (see  Dolezalek, 
this  vol.,  ii,  2),  and  compared  with  actual  measurements  made  by  the 
author.  For  acids  containing  less  than  0*75  gram-mol.  per  litre,  the 
agreement  is  excellent.  A  change  of  concentration  at  the  lead 
dioxide  plate  makes  about  1*4  times  as  much  difference  in  the  E.M.F. 
as  an  equal  change  at  the  lead  plate.  Further,  the  concentration  of 
the  acid  at  the  lead  dioxide  plate  increases  or  decreases  during  charge 
and  discharge  1  +  ^^/u  times  as  quickly  as  that  at  the  lead  plate  Ju 
and  V  are  the  relative  mobilities  of  the  H  and  SO^  ions).  The  effect 
of  the  changes  of  concentration  at  both  electrodes  is  to  diminish  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  during  discharge  and  increase  it  during  charge. 

T.  E. 

Chemioal  Equilibrium  and  Electromotive  Force.  By  H. 
Dannbel  {Zeit.  £lektrochem.,  1899,  6,  293). — From  theoretical  con- 
siderations, the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that,  when  a  metal  is 
precipitated  from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  by  another  metal,  the 
ratio  of  the  concentrations  of  the  ions  of  the  two  metals  in  the  solution 
when  equilibrium  is  attained  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  solution 
tensions  of  the  two  metals.  This  conclusion  is  tested  experimentally 
in  the  case  of  the  precipitation  of  silver  from  a  solution  of  silver 
iodide  in  hydriodic  acid  by  hydrogen.  The  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  when  equilibrium  is  attained  is  calculated  to  be 
0*057  gram-mol.  per  litre  at  18^,  whilst  the  concentration  0'042  at  13^ 
is  found  experimentally.  The  further  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  in 
reactions  of  this  kind,  the  final  equilibrium  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  anion.  T.  E. 

Additivity  of  Atomic  Heats.  By  Stefan  Mbtbb  {Ann.  Physik,^ 
1900,  2,  135 — 140). — By  the  comparison  of  the  molecular  heats  and 
molecular  volumes  of  a  large  number  of  compounds  with  the  sum  of 
the  atomic  heats  or  atomic  volumes  of  the  components,  it  is  seen  that 
the  molecular  heat  is  only  equal,  or  approximately  equal,  to  the  sum  of 
the  atomic  heats  in  those  cases  where  the  molecular  volume  is  also 
equal  or  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes,  and 
the  differences  in  the  two  cases  are,  moreover,  in  the  same  sense. 

L.M.  J. 

Boiling  Point  CurveB.  By  Clarence  L.  Spetebs  (iiwwr.  Jowr, 
Sci.y  1900,  9,  341— 344).— The  expression  V(nj -H  n^)  =  (j9  -  p  )/p, 
previously  used  by  the  author  for  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights  in  liquid  mixtures  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  145),  may  also  be  used  to 
calculate  the  boiling  point  curves  of  the  latter  if  the  states  of  mole- 
cular aggregation  of  the  components  are  known.  The  curves  so 
calculated  agree  well  with  the  experimental  determinations  in  the 
case  of  mixtures  of  carbon  tetrachloride  with  benzene  or  chloroform ; 
for  benzene  and  chloroform,  however,  the  agreement  is  not  so  good, 
but  fair  accord  was  obtained  for  mixtures  of   benzene  and  ethyl 
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alcohol,  where  complex  molecules  are  known  to  occur.  If  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  the  components  are  normal,  the  curves  will  be 
straight  lines  if  dpJdi^=^dpJcU^,  while  if  dp^dt^xlp^jdi^y  the  curve 
will  be  convex  or  concave  to  the  axis  of  abscissse  according  as 
p^>  or  <py^,  A  mixture  cannot  Jtave  a  minimum  boiling  point  unless 
one  or  both  components  have  abnormal  molecular  weights.  In  the 
first  case,  a  minimum  would  probably  occur  when  the  constituent 
with  the  lower  vapour  pressure  is  associated ;  in  the  latter  case,  absence 
of  a  minimum  would  be  exceptional,  although  possible.         L.  M.  J. 

Phenomenon  Noticed  in  the  Cooling  of  Superfdsed  Sub- 
Btancee.  By  R.  Morkschini  {OazzeUa,  1900,  30,  i,  339—344).— 
Mixtures  of  fatty  acids  obtained  from  soap  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
snperfusion,  the  temperature  at  which  resolidification  occurs  varying 
with  the  method  of  determination  employed.  When  such  a  mixture 
is  heated  in  a  tube  to,  say,  15°  above  its  melting  point,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  constant  temperature  air-bath,  conveniently  15° 
below  the  melting  point,  the  rate  of  cooling  diminishes  regularly  until 
the  melting  point  is  reached,  when  a  sudden  diminution  takes  place  ; 
cooling  afterwards  proceeds  regularly,  although  more  slowly  than 
before.  In  the  case  of  pure  substances,  however,  this  sudden  change 
in  the  rate  of  cooling  occurs  just  at  the  melting  point,  whilst  with 
mixtures  of  fatty  acids,  especially  if  much  oleic  acid  is  present,  it 
appears  at  a  temperature  about  0*15°  above  the  melting  point. 

T.  H.  P. 

Determination  of  the  Trcmsition  Temperature  of  Mono- 
tropio  Dimorphous  Substances.  By  Rudolf  Schsmck  {ZeU. 
physikal.  Chem,,  1900,  33,  445 — 452). — In  the  case  of  a  monotropic 
dimorphous  substance,  the  transition  temperature  lies  above  the  melt- 
ing point,  and  hence  cannot  be  directly  determined.  If  the  melting 
points  of  the  two  modifications  be  lowered  by  the  addition  of  a  foreign 
substance,  the  depression  will  be  less  for  the  stable  form,  in  consequence 
of  the  smaller  value  of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion — ^if  curves  be 
drawn  for  melting  point  against  concentration  of  foreign  substance, 
the  curves,  by  extrapolation,  will  meet  at  a  certain  negative  concen- 
tration and  higher  temperature.  For  this  concentration,  there  is  no 
physical  interpretation,  but  the  author  considers  the  temperature  to 
be  the  transition* temperature  of  the  compounds.  By  this  means,  the 
transition  point  of  m-nitro^acetyltoluidine  was  found  to  be  105*9°, 
the  melting  points  of  the  two  modifications  being  93-32°  and  91 '58°. 
For  monochloroacetic  acid,  the  melting  points  of  the  two  varieties  of 
which  were  found  to  be  5  6 '3°  and  61*5°  no  result  could  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  very  slight  difference  between  the  depression  constants. 

L.  M.  J. 

Apparatus  for  Determining  the  Calorific  Valne  of  Fuels. 
By  Gabtano  Magnakini  and  V.  Zunino  {Octzzetta,  1900,  30,  i, 
395 — 401). — A  modified  form  of  Lewis  Thompson's  calorific  bomb  is 
described,  the  use  of  an  oxidising  mixture  to  burn  the  fuel  being 
obviated,  and  the  combustion  carried  on  in  a  regular  stream  of  oxygen. 
A  series  of  15  different  samples  of  coal  were  examined  in  the  new 
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apparatus  and  good  results  obtained,  the  calorific  values  found  being  in 
every  case  but  two  higher  than  the  numbers  yielded  by  the  Lewis 
Thompson  method.  T.  H.  P. 

Thermochemistry  of  Hypera<jids.  By  L.  Pissabjbwsky  {J,  Russ, 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  32,  165— 169).— The  following  heats  of 
neutralisation  by  sodium  hydroxide  of  acids  of  the  elements  of  the 
sixth  series  in  Mendel^eff's  table  have  been  determined :  Pyrouranio 
acid,  HjUjOy,  +17-559  Cal. ;  tungstic  acid,  HjWO^,  +13-698  Oal. ; 
permolybdic  acid,  H2M0O5,  +13-248  Oal.  ;  molybdic  acid,  H3M0O4, 
+  21-278  Oal.  Oomparing  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  molybdic  and 
tungstic  acids  with  the  value,  +  24-720  Oal,  for  chromic  acid,  it  is  seen 
that  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  of  this  series  increaaes,  the 
acid  function  of  the  corresponding  acid  decreases.  The  following  heats 
of  reaction  were  also  determined  : 

H2U0^+   O-HjUOj,  -   6-151  Oal. 

H2Mo04,Aq+   0  =  H2M:oO5,Aq-13-516     „ 
HjMoO.,  Aq  +  20  =  H0M0O-,  Aq  -  30812     „ 
H2W0„Aq+   0  =  H2W05,Aq  -18154     „ 

T.  H.  P. 

Absorption.  VI.  Absorption  of  Matters  fix>m  Solution. 
By  Jacobus  M.  van  Bbumelen  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem,,  1900,  23^ 
321 — 372). — In  the  partition  of  a  crystalloid  between  a  colloid  or 
porous  substance  and  the  liquid  solution,  the  ratio  of  the  concentrations 
may  be  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  unity;  the  last  case, 
termed  by  the  author  negative  absorption,  has  been  observed  when 
kaolin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  salt,  the  concentration  of  the  latter  in 
the  solution  being  thereby  increased.  The  absorption  of  the  crystal- 
loid is  influenced  by  various  factors.  (1)  By  the  structure  and  state 
of  the  colloid ;  thus,  red  colloidal  manganese  peroxide  absorbs  more  acid 
or  salt  from  an  aqueous  solution  than  does  the  black,  and  the  absorptive 
power  of  stannic  or  metastannic  acid  is  dependent  on  its  condition. 
(2)  By  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  picric  acid  is  absorbed  by  silk  in  greater 
quantity  from  an  aqueous  solution  than  from  an  alcoholic  solution, 
and  not  at  all  from  a  benzene  solution  ;  this  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
solubility  in  the  different  solvents,  as  picric  acid  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  (3)  By  the  nature  of  the  solute ;  the 
metastannic  acid  hydrogel,  for  example,  absorbs  potassium  chloride 
but  slightly,  but  hydrogen  chloride  very  strongly.  (4)  By  the  mole- 
cular state  of  the  solute  in  the  solutions,  and  (5),  by  the  temperature. 
The  case  of  the  absorption  of  two  compounds  from  a  solution  by  a 
colloid  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  influence  of  each  on  the  absorption 
of  the  other,  and  of  the  compounds  produced  by  their  interaction.  In 
the  colloid,  hydrolysis  frequently  occurs  even  in  the  case  of  salts  of 
strong  acids  or  bases,  as,  for  instance,  potassium  sulphate  or  chloride, 
from  solutions  of  which  various  hydrogels  absorb  an  excess  of  base 
(compare  this  vol.,  ii,  338 ;  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  12,  84,  487). 

L.M.  J. 

Theory  of  Capillarity.  By  G.  Bakkeb  {Zeit.  phj/iihal.  Chem,^ 
1900,  33,  477— 499).— The  author  considers  the  usual  treatment  and 
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derivation  of  th^  laws  of  capillarity  to  be  ansatisfactorj,  and  gives  a 
different  method  for  their  derivation,  but  without  deducing  any 
important  new  results.  L.  "M.  J. 

Solution  Tension  of  Zinc  in  Ethyl  Alcohol.  By  Habby  0. 
JoNxs  and  Abthub  W.  Smith  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23,  397—403).— 
Jones's  experiments  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  374)  have  shown  that  the  solution 
tension  of  silver  is  considerably  less  in  alcoholic  than  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  its  salts.  As  the  solution  tension  of  silver  is  very  small, 
the  authors  have  extended  the  investigations  to  zinc,  the  solution 
tension,  of  which  is  very  great.  The  dissociation  of  a  ilT/ 10  solution  of 
zinc  chloride  in  ethyl  alcohol  was  found  by  the  boiling  point  method 
to  be  6-5  (this  vol.,  ii,  187)  ;  Kahlenberg  had  found  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
chain  zinc  |  aqueous  Jvy  10  zinc  chloride  |  alcoholic  iT/lO  zinc  chloride  | 
zinc  to  be  0*19  volt,  from  which  the  value  1*9  x  10^^  atmos.  is  obtained 
for  the  solution  tension  of  the  zinc  in  alcohol.  By  the  determination 
of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  alcoholic  electrode  alone  (0*327  volt),  the  value 
2*7  X  10"^^  atmos.  is  obtained  for  the  solution  tension,  agreeing  fairly 
with  the  previous  value,  and  about  10*^  times  the  solution  tension  in 
water,  so  that  metals  cannot  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  definite 
solution  tension  independent  of  the  solvent.  L.  M.  J. 

Changes  of  Solubility  by  Addition  of  Salts.  By  Victob 
BoTHMUND  {ZeU,  phymJcaL.  CJi^wi.,  1900,  33,  401— 414).— Although  it 
is  frequently  assumed  that  the  addition  of  a  salt  should  have  no 
effect  on  the  solubility  of  a  non-electrolyte  in  water,  yet  Gordon 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  154)  and  Roth  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  18)  have  shown 
that  the  solubility  of  gases  in  water  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of 
salts,  and  Euler  has  shown  that  the  solubility  of  ethyl  acetate  is 
similarly  decreased  (this  vol.,  ii,  196),  and  to  about  the  same  extent, 
the  relative  order  of  the  salts  examined  being  aldo  similar  in  the 
various  cases.  The  author  has  determined  the  influence  of  the  addition 
of  salts  on  the  solubility  of  phenylthiocarbamide,  and  curves  are 
given  for  salt  concentration  against  solubility,  these  curves  being 
approximately  straight  lines.  The  sulphates  and  carbonates  produce 
the  greatest  depression,  the  equivalent  solubility  depression  being 
about  0'4 ;  nitrates  were  found  to  have  the  least  effect,  ammonium 
nitrate  causing  an  increase  of  solubility,  whilst  the  order  of  the  salts 
is  also  the  same  as  that  found  for  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  ethyl  acetate.  The  equivalent  solubility  depression 
l/n.(«o— «)/«0  was  found  to  be  independent  of  temperature,  hence 
«/*o  is  constant,  so  that  diog8ldT^dlog8jdT=^q/2T^^qJ2T^,  where 
q  is  the  heat  of  solution,  which  is  hence  the  same  in  salt  solutions 
as  in  pure  water.  L.  M.  J. 

Ohemical  Kinetics  and  Free  Energy  of  the  Beaction 
2HI  +  2Agz::^2AgI  +  H3.  By  H.  Danmbbl  {Zeit.  phyaiktU.  Cham., 
1900,  88,  415 — 444). — The  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  consisting  of  silver  and 
hydrogen  electrodes  in  normal  solutions  of  the  corresponding  ions  is 
0*78  volt,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  E.M.F.  of  any  simihir  cell  is 
0-78 +  0-068  logCJCn  volts  where  C^  and  On  «*«  tii®  concentrations 
of  thesilver  and  hydrogen  ions.    The  solubility  of  silver  iodide  is 
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not  known  with  certainty,  but  accepting  the  value  10"^,  it  follows 
that  at  the  concentration  C^  =  0*053  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  zero, 
and  equilibrium  obtains.  The  equilibrium  concentration  obtained  by 
direct  experiment  was  0 '043,  a  value  which  gives  0*567 +  10-®  as  the 
solubility  of  silver  iodide,  a  value  lower  than  those  previously 
obtained  by  other  methods.  The  reaction-velocities  in  each  direction 
were  determined ;  the  values  indicate  that  the  reaction  proceeds  as 
Ag  +  HI  ^  Agl  +  H,  so  that  the  hydrogen  takes  part  in  the  reaction 
as  H,  not  as  Hg.  The  equilibrium  constant  calculated  from  the 
reaction  velocities  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  direct  determination. 
The  value  of  the  E.M.F.  of  any  similar  cell  is  01154  log  CJCq,  where 
C  is  the  actual  and  C^  the  equilibrium  concentration  of  the  hydrogen, 
but  the  values  experimentally  obtained  are  not  in  accord  with  those 
so  calculated,  an  almost  constant  difference  of  0*02  volt  being 
found.  No  explanation  could  be  given,  although  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  higher  pressure  of  hydrogen  in  the  electrode  would  cause  such  a 
difference.  L.  M.  J. 

Reactions  in  Water  and  Acetone.  By  Paul  Eohlano  {Chem. 
Zeit,y  1900,  24,  312—314).— Owing  to  differences  in  the  extent  of  the 
dissociation  and  in  solubility,  many  reactions  proceed  differently  in 
aqueous  and  acetone  solutions.  The  colour  of  dilute  solutions  of^ 
copper  salts  is  alike  in  both  solvents,  but  with  moderately  strong 
solutions  the  colour  differs,  owing  to  the  smaller  value  of  the  dissocia- 
tion in  acetone.  The  velocity  of  an  ionic  reaction  may  also  be  very 
small ;  thus  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  dichromate  gave  no  precipitate 
until  the  lapse  of  30  seconds  or  more,  whilst  the  precipitates 
frequently  differ  from  those  obtained  in  aqueous  solutions,  being 
probably  allotropic  forms.  Anomalous  reactions  as  those  previously 
recorded  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  144)  may  occur,  and  fresh  examples  are 
given.  Many  reactions  dependent  on  particular  ions,  as,  for  example, 
the  action  of  hydroxyl  compounds  on  the  halogens,  and  on  various 
indicators,  may  not  occur  in  acetone  solutions,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  particular  ion  involved.  L.  M.  J. 

Behaviour  of  Perfiunes  with  Liquid  Air..  By  Huoo  Erdmank 
{J.  pr,  Chem.,  1900,  [ii],  61,  225— 228).— Preliminary  experiments 
show  that  some  perfumes  lose  their  odour  more  or  less  completely 
when  dissolved  in  liquid  air,  but  on  shaking  the  flask  the  odour  is 
strongly  apparent.  The  perfumes  dissolved  in  liquid  air  therefore 
evaporate  with  it;  hence  it  is  possible  that  the  volatility  of  any 
perfume  does  not  depend  alone  on  its  vapour  tension,  but  also  on  its 
specific  solubility  in  air.  B.  H.  P. 

Apparatus  for  Sublimation.  By  C.  N.  Riibkb  {Ber.^  1900,  33, 
1656 — 1657). — The  author  describes  an  apparatus  for  subliming 
substances  under  reduced  pressure.  For  heatiog  the  apparatus,  a 
Lothar  Meyer  air-bath,  or  simply  two  iron  dishes  fitting  into  one 
another,  but  separated  by  a  layer  of  air  and  covered  with  an  asbestos 
lid,  may  be  employed.  The  apparatus  itself  consists  of  a  horizontal 
glass  cylinder  ground  into  a  glass  cup,  in  which  the  substance  to  be 
sublimed  is  placed,  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  drawn  out  into 
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a  narrow  tube,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  pump.  The  process  of 
sublimation  is  quickened  if  the  cup  and  cylinder  do  not  fit  quite  air- 
tight, as  a  gentle  current  of  warm  air  is  thus  kept  passing  over  the 
substance.  The  apparatus  may  also  be  employed  for  separating  two 
substances  of .  different  volatility,  for  the  estimation  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  &c.  J.  J.  S. 

Lecture  Experiments  Illustrating  Bquilibrium  and  Dis- 
sociatioii.  fiy  Julius  Stikolitz  {Amer.  Chem.  J,,  1900,  23, 
404 — 408). — ^The  effect  of  excess  of  one  of  the  products  on  the 
dissociation  of  a  compound  is  easily  seen  by  heating  two  tubes  con- 
taining bromine  with  (1)  an  equivalent  quantity,  and  (2)  an  excess  of 
phosphorus  tribromide.  It  is  still  more  marked  if  phosphorus  bromo- 
dichloride  be  used,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  previous 
case  forms  an  illustration  of  the  different  magnitudes  of  dissociation 
constants.  The  decrease  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  on  addition  of  one 
of  the  ions,  is  well  seen  on  adding  an  ammonium  salt  to  a  solution  of 
phenolphthalein  coloured  red  by  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  ammonia 
solution,  the  red  colour  almost  disappearing  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  of  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions.  A  somewhat  similar 
result  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  an  acetate  to  a  solution  of  methyl- 
orange  reddened  by  a  drop  of  acetic  acid.  L.  M.  J. 
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Limits  of  Combustibility  of  Hydrogen  and  Gaseous  Hydro- 
carbons when  Diluted  ^Hth  Large  Volumes  of  Air  and  Passed 
over  Bed  Hot  Cupric  Oxide.  By  Armand  Gautibr  {Compt,  rend.^ 
1900,  130,  1353 — 1360). — Definite  mixtures  of  hydrogen  or  methane 
or  both  with  air  previously  freed  from  hydrogen  and  carbon  com- 
pounds, were  passed  slowly  through  two  consecutive  tubes  containing 
cupric  oxide  heated  just  to  redness.  With  two  tubes  each  35  cm.  long, 
hydrogen  is  completely  oxidised  even  when  diluted  with  5000  times 
its  volume  of  air,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  70  per  cent,  of  the 
oxidation  takes  place  in  the  first  tube. 

Methane,  however,  under  similar  conditions,  is  incompletely  burnt. 
With  two  tubes  each  30  cm.  long  and  a  dilution  of  1  in  4000,  71*6 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  58*9  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  are  burnt ;  with 
a  dilution  of  7  in  100,000,  45*2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  36  per  cent, 
of  carbon.  With  methane,  16  parts,  and  hydrogen,  8  parts,  in  air, 
100,000  parts,  all  the  free  hydrogen,  58*3  per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  methane,  and  47*4  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  in  the  methane  are 
burnt.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  free  hydrogen 
promotes  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  methane.  The' use  of 
a  third  tube  of  cupric  oxide,  even  80  cm.  long,  has  no  appreciable 
influence  on  the  results  obtained  with  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and 
hydrocarbons.  0.  H.  B. 
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Higher  Hydrogen  Peroxides.  By  A.  Bach  {Ber.,  1900,  33, 
1506 — 1517). — Whilst  hydrogen  dioxide,  H^Oj,  when  reduced  with 
potassium  permanganate,  gives  SOg  for  each  2KMn04,  hydrogen 
tetroxide,  H^O^,  should  give  lOOj  for  each  2KMnO^.  The  method 
adopted  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  higher  hydrogen  peroxides 
consisted  in  measuring  the  volume  of  gas  liberated  in  the  titration 
with  potassium  permanganate  and  comparing  it  with  that  calculated 
from  the  ratio  2KMn04 :  SH^Oj.  The  proportion  of  gas  found  in 
titrating  hydrogen  peroxide  from  different  sources  was  as  follows  : 

From  barium  peroxide 1 

„     oxidation  of  palladium  hyd  ride 1  '07 

„     sodium  dioxide    1*17 

„     potassium  tetroxide    1*28 

„     a  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroxide  with  two 

volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid...  1*65 

From  these  results,  the  existence  of  a  higher  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
assumed,  and  the  formula  H^O^  is  assigned  to  it  from  analogy  to  K^O^, 
and  also  because  H2O3  is  regarded  as  a  substance  which  would  probably 
have  no  oxidising  power.  T.  M.  L. 

[The  large  volume  of  oxygen  produced  from  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  is  readily  explained  by  the  presence  of 
a  '  persulphuric  acid  '  in  the  mixture ;  this  was  demonstrated  by 
Berthelot  as  loDg  ago  as  1878,  and  it  was  found  that,  whilst  it  does 
not  reduce  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  readily  hydrolysed  to  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxygen. — T.  M.  L.] 

Evolution  of  Chlorine  by  the  Aid  of  Manganese  Dioxide. 
By  Leonhard  Waoker  (Chem,  ZeiL,  1900, 24,  285). — Manganese  dioxide 
or  one  of  its  hydrates  is  obtained  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  crystallised  manganese  chloride  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  some  hours,  and  the  dark  coloured  liquid  thus  obtained 
poured  into  warm  water.  The  author  thinks  that  this  confirms  the 
conclusion  that  manganese  tetrachloride  is  the  first  product  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  manganese  dioxide  (compare  Meyer 
and  Best,  this  vol.,  ii,  77).  J.  J.  S. 

Eleotrolytic  Preparation  of  Hypochloritea.  By  Adolf 
SiEVBRTS  {Zeit.  Elektroehem.,  1900,  6,  364,  374).— The  experiments 
were  made  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  yield  of  hypochlorite  in  the 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth 
metals  is  increased  by  an  increased  current  density.  Oettel  had 
observed  an  increased  yield  with  the  electrolyte  at  rest,  and  Schoop  a 
decreased  yield  with  a  flowing  electrolyte.  In  the  author's  experiments, 
the  solution  flows  at  constant  speed  through  the  cell,  the  quantity  of 
hypochlorite  formed  after  the  passage  of  a  definite  quantity  of 
electricity  at  varying  current  density  being  determined.  An  increased 
yield  was  observed  at  higher  current  densities  both  with  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides.  The  yield  of  hypochlorite  is  very  good  at  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment,  when  its  concentration  in  the  solution  is 
small,  but  it  decreases  rapidly  (owing  to  cathodic  reduction)  as  the 
concentration  rises. 
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Further  ezperiments  were  made  in  order  to  decide  whether  the 
saporior  bleaching  properties  of  electrolytic  hypochlorite  solutions  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  free  hypochlorous  acid.  The  free  hypochlorous 
acid  present  is  determined  by  a  method  due  to  Jorre,  depending  on  the 
reactions  MOCl  +  HgO^  =  MOl  +  H^O  +  Og  and  HOCl  +  HjO^  =  HCl + 
HjO  +  Oj.  The  hydrogen  chloride  liberated  is  finally  titrated.  The 
following  table  contains  the  principal  results.  The  solutions  were  all 
treated  in  the  same  way  and  the  time  which  they  required  to  bleach  a 
piece  of  turkey  red  cloth  noted. 

Per  cent  of 
Hypochlorite  hypochlorite 

Grama  salt  current       Per  cent,  of  Time  of        undecomposed 

per  100  CO.  efficiency.     HOCl  free.        bleaching.       after  24  hours. 

10    grams  NaCl 517  0  5  J  hours  98 

12-7     „      KCl  44-4  0  4      „  98 

9-5     „      CaClg    ...     73-4  493  15  min.  45 

+8'::  Kf"  «2i    94.9    10 ..       90 

The  effect  of  the  presence  of  free  hypochlorous  acid  is  quite  clear. 
A  solution  of  pure  magnesium  chloride  gave  a  liquid  which  readily 
decomposed,  contained  free  chlorine,  and  was  not  further  investigated. 

T.  E. 

Eleotrolytio  Formation  of  Chlorates.  By  Hkinbich  Wohlwill 
(Zeit.  Elektrochem,^  1900,  6,  410). — A  continuation  of  the  discussion 
with  Forster  (see  Abstr.,  1899,  278  ;  this  vol.,  ii,  72,  400).        T.  E. 

Chlorine  Heptoxide.  By  Arthur  Michael  and  Wallace  T. 
Conn  {ArMr.  Chrnn.  7.,  1900,  23,  444— 446).— The  method  described 
by  Roscoe  (Trans.,  1863,  16,  82)  for  the  preparation  of  perchloric 
acid  is  improved  by  heating  the  perchlorate  and  sulphuric  acid 
under  10 — 20  mm.  pressure.  Perchloric  acid  boils  at  19°  under 
11  mm.  pressure.  When  it  is  mixed  with  alcohol  or  ether,  no 
explosion  occurs ;  it  dissolves  in  benzene,  forming  a  green  solution 
which  gradually  becomes  charred.  Iodine  dissolves  in  the  acid  with 
the  production  of  a  dark  solution  which,  on  exposure  to  bright 
light,  becomes  converted  into  a  white  solid;  when  this  white  sub- 
stance is  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  iodine  and  iodic  acid  (compare 
Yorlander  and  Schilling,  this  vol.,  ii,  340). 

Chlorine  heptoxide  is  obtained  by  slowly  adding  perchloric  acid  to  phos- 
phoric oxide  cooled  below  -  10° ;  the  mixture  is  left  for  a  day  and  then 
gradually  warmed  until  the  new  oxide  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless, 
very  volatile  oil,  which  boils  constantly  at  82°  under  ordinary  pressure ; 
on  standing  for  2 — 3  days,  it  becomes  greenish-yellow  and  evolves  a 
greenish  gas.  It  explodes  violently  on  percussion  or  when  brought 
into  a  flame,  but  is  without  action  on  wood  or  paper.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  the  oxide,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  perchloric  acid.  It 
dissolves  in  dry,  well-cooled  benzene  and  slowly  attacks  it.  It  reacts 
with  iodine  with  liberation  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  a  white 
substance  which  is  probably  iodine  heptoxide ;  this  decomposes  at  380° 
with  the  production  of  iodine  and  oxygen.  Chlorine  heptoidde  is  not, 
however,  similarly  attacked  by  bromine.  E.  G. 
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Preparation,  Properties,  and  Anal3rsis  of  Thionyl  Fluoride. 
By  Henbi  Moissan  and  Paul  Lebeau  {Compt,  rend,,  1900,  130, 
1436—1442.  Compare  this  vol,  ii,  341).— Thionyl  fluoride, 
which  was  first  obtained  by  Meslans  {Bttll.  Soe.  Chim.,  1896,  [iii]» 
15,  391),  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  mixing  together  arsenic 
trifiuoride  (2  mols.)  and  thionyl  chloride  (3  mols.)  and  heating  the 
mixture  at  100°;  it  is  separated  from  arsenic  trichloride  and  traces 
of  its  generators  by  fractional  distillation  at  low  temperatures.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  thionyl  chloride ;  this 
reaction,  howeverj  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  the  thionyl  fluoride 
is  contaminated  with  chlorine  and  a  more  volatile  sulphur  oxyfluoride 
which  is  not  absorbed  by  water. 

Thionyl  fluoride  is  a  colourless  gas  which  boils  at  -32°,  fumes 
slightly  in  moist  air,  and  has  a  sufEocating  odour ;  it  has  no  action  on 
mercury  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Its  composition  was  determined 
both  by  synthesis  from  weighed  quantities  of  its  generators  and  also 
by  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analyses.  The  volumetric  determina- 
tion was  made  by  heating  the  gas  in  a  dry  glass  vessel  at  400° ;  under 
these  conditions,  4  vols,  of  the  gas  yield  6  vols,  of  gaseous  products 
in  accordance  with  the  following  equation,  2S0Fj  +  SiO^  =  SiF^  +  280,. 
Its  decomposition  by  water  (SOFj  +  H^O  =  SOg  +  HjFj)  furnishes  a 
method  for  the  gravimetric  analysis,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  esti- 
mated iodometrically  and  the  fluorine  by  precipitation  as  calcium 
fluoride.  The  gas  is  soluble  in  arsenic  trichloride,  ether,  turpentine, 
or  benzene,  and  is  absorbed  by  fused  sodium  or  tin ;  when  treated 
with  hydrogen  chloride  over  mercury,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  produced 
which  gradually  attacks  this  metal. 

The  action  of  the  electric  discharge  from  an  induction  coil  on 
thionyl  fluoride  contained  in  glass  vessels  is  similar  to  that  of  heat ; 
when  this  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  the 
sulphur  dioxide  produced  undergoes  reduction,  and  hydrogen  sulphide, 
sulphur,  and  water  are  produced ;  the  last  named  reacts  with  the  silicon 
fluoride,  giving  rise  to  a  small  quantity  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  does  not  affect  the  decomposition  of  the 
thionyl  compound  as  produced  by  the  action  of  heat,  but  when  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  induction 
spark  a  certain  amount  of  the  more  volatile  sulphur  oxyfluoride  is 
produced.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  do  not  act  on  the  gas  at  500° ; 
water,  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  sulphur  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  at  high  temperatures ;  there  is,  however^  no  inter- 
action in  the  cold. 

Ammonia  is  absorbed  by  thionyl  fluoride,  yielding  first  an  orange 
compound  having  the  composition  2SOF2,5NH3,  and  finally  a  white 
substance  corresponding  with  the  fixation  •of  TNKg  by  2SOF2; 
when  treated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  the  latter  product  is  decom- 
posed, giving  rise  to  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur.  G.  T.  M. 

Eetimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Iron: 
Sohd  Solution  and  the  Hydrol3rsi8  of  Chromium  and  Iron 
Salts.  By  Thbodobe  W.  Richakds  {Zeit.  anorg.  Ch«m.f  1900,  23, 
383 — 390). — ^The  paper   contains   a   theoretical  criticism  of    Kiister 
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ftnd  Thiel's  work  on  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  add  in  the  presence 
of  iron  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  247,  611;  this  vol.,  ii,  242).  Since  a 
precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  obtained  in  a  solution  saturated 
with  salt  contains  only  0*1  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride,  it  is  evident 
that  the  precipitation  of  impurities  together  with  barium  sulphate 
which  amount  to  several  per  cent,  is  a  different  phenomenon. 
This  the  author  calls  occlusion  to  distinguish  it  from  mechanical 
inclusion,  and  compares  it  with  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  pallad- 
ium. Aluminium  sulphate  and  green  chromium  sulphate  are  also 
occluded  by  barium  sulphate.  The  occlusion  is  probably  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  an  electrically  neutral  substance  or 
complex.  The  nature  of  the  groups  which  cause  the  occlusion  in 
the  case  of  iron,  chromium,  and  aluminium  salts  is  not  determined, 
but  they  are  probably  of  a  basic  character  and  similar  to  the  basic 
complex  described  by  Recoura  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  27)  and  Whitney 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  525).  The  green  chromium  sulphate  solution  prob- 
ably contains  not  only  a  basic  complex,  but  also  a  chromosulphuric 
acid  which  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  solutions  and  is  only  slightly 
occluded  by  barium  sulphate  as  it  is  strongly  dissociated. 

E.  C.  B. 

Spontaneous  Deoomposition  of  Thiosulphuric  Acid.  By 
Arkold  F.  Hollbman  {ZeU.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1900,  33,  500—501. 
Compare  van  Oettingen,  this  vol.,  ii,  400). — The  author  had  previously 
shown  that  opalescence  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  indication  of 
the  decomposition  of  thiosulphuric  acid,  for  if  the  solution  is  neutral- 
ised before  opalescence  is  produced,  it  still  occurs  later.  The  de- 
composition is  also  not  necessarily  entirely  due  to  hydrogen  and  SjOg 
ions,  as  there  is  no  evidence  against  the  view  that  the  undissociated 
molecules  are  also  reactive.  L.  M.  J. 

Tellurium.  By  F.  D.  Crane  {Amer,  Chem.  J,,  1900, 23, 408—425). 
— ^Tellurium  may  be  obtained  from  the  dross  produced  in  the  final 
purification  of  t^ie  precious  metals  from  the  electrical  refining  of 
copper  (compare  Whitehead,  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  164)  by  extracting  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  by  means  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite.  In  order  to  remove  selenium,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
act  as  the  positive  pole  of  an  electrolytic  cell  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  the  nascent  chlorine  effects  the  solution  of  the  tellurium,  the 
selenium  remaining  undissolved.  Further  purification  is  carried  out 
by  boiling  the  precipitated  tellurium  with  a  reserve  portion  of  the 
solution  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  in  order  that  any  metallic 
elements  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated  may  be  dissolved  and  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  tellurium  precipitated. 

Keller  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  638)  has  stated  that  selenium  and  tellurium 
may  be  separated  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  selenium  being 
precipitated,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  tellurium  remains  in  solution. 
The  author  finds  that  this  is  only  true  if  the  tellurium  is  present 
entirely  as  tetrachloride,  for  if  the  solution  contains  any  dichloride, 
some  tellurium  is  always  precipitated.  When  tellurium  is  added  in 
excess  to  a  mixture  of  selenium  dichloride  and  tellurium  tetrachloride 
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diflsolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  seleniam  becomes  completely  re- 
placed by  tellurium,  and  is  thus  removed  from  the  solution. 

Tellurium  tetrachloride  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion ;  when  this  solution  is  diluted,  it  yields  a  precipitate  of  tellurous 
acid,  which  gradually  changes  into  the  crysfaEdline  dioxide.  If  a 
metal,  such  as  iron,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  is  present,  the  precipitate 
appears  to  consist  of  a  double  oxychloride.  £.  G. 

Some  Properties  of  Ldquid  Ammonia.  By  C.  Fbemzel  {Zeii, 
Elektrochem.,  1900,  6,  477,  487,  and  493).— The  author  has  determiued 
certain  properties  of  very  carefully  purified  liquid  ammonia.  The 
specific  conductivity  of  the  purest  ammonia  obtained  was  1*33  x  10~^ 
ohms  per  cm.  at  -79^.  The  conductivity  increases  1*9  per  cent,  of 
its  value  at  60°  per  degree  rise  of  temperature.  The  conductivity  in- 
creases and  the  temperature  coefficient  decreases  with  increasing 
impurity  of  the  ammonia;  in  these  particulars,  it  resembles 
water.  By  observations  of  the  current  which  passes  between  a  small 
cathode  and  a  large  anode  through  solutions  of  salts  in  ammonia  when 
the  applied  £  M.F.  is  gradually  increased,  it  is  shown  that  there  are 
three  points  at  which  anions,  formed  from  the  ammonia  itself,  are 
discharged.      The  author  concludes  that  electrolytic  dissociation  of 

NH3  into  H,  NH^,  NH,  and  N  takes  place.  The  addition  of  traces 
of  water  to  liquid  ammonia  produces  a  comparatively  very  small  in- 
crease in  its  conductivity.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
■  greater  part  of  the  water  remains  uncombined,  a  very  small  portion 
forming  NH^-OH.  T.  R 

Azoimide.  By  Theodob  Cubtius  and  August  Dabapskt  (/.  pr. 
Chem.,  1900,  [ii],  61,  408—422.  Compare  Curtius  and  Rissom, 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  90). — The  precipitation  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
from  a  solution  of  ammonia-alum  by  sodium  azoimide  proceeds 
quantitatively  if  the  azoimide  set  free  is  expelled  by  boiling. 
Chrome  alum  gives  a  green  solution  of  chromium  aaoimide  which 
Is  completely  hydrolysed  on  boiling,  the  whole  of  the  chromium 
being  precipitated  as  hydroxide;  a  second  husic  chromium  azoimide 
containing  ICr:  IN3  has  been  precipitated  as  a  green  salt  from  the 
solution  by  adding  alcohol  and  ether.  Ferric  alum  gives  a  blood- 
red  solution  of  the  azoimide  which  soon  deposits  a  brown  basic 
azoimide. 

Zirconium  and  thorium  give  no  azoimide,  but  are  completely 
precipitated  as  hydroxides.  Yttrium  rei-embles  chromium  in  that 
it  gives  a  soluble  azoimide,  from  which  the  hydroxide  is  precipitated 
on  boiling.  Lanthanum,  cerium,  and  didymium  give  soluble 
azoimides,  from  which  basic  azoimides  are  precipitated  on  boiling 
containing  ILa,  Ce,  or  Di  to  2N3.  Uranium  gives  a  much  more 
stable  azoimide,  which  is  hydrolysed  very  slowly  to  uranyl  hydr- 
oxide on  boiling  the  solution. 

On  precipitating  with  alcohol  and  ether,  manganese  azoimide 
only  gives  the  basic  azoimide  already  obtained  by  evaporation,  but 
nickel  azoimide,  NiN^  +  H^O,  is  thrown  down  as  a  gi«en,  explosive 
powder,  which  dissolves  again  in  water  to  a  dear  solution. 
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Arsenic  dissolves  in  azoimide,  but  the  azoimide  is  completely  hydro- 
lysed  on  evaporating  the  solution ;  antimony  behaves  similarly,  but 
is  only  dissolved  very  slowly. 

Azoimide  is  partially  reduced  to  ammonia  by  zinc,  and  also  by 
arsenic  or  antimony,  but  not  by  sodium  amalgam ;  no  hydrazine, 
hvdrozylamine,  or  '  triimide '  could  be  detected  amongst  the  products 
of  reduction.  T.  M.  L. 

Preparation  of  Free  Hydroxylamine.  By  Rudolf  Uhlsn- 
HUTH  (AnnaUn,  1900,  311,  1X7— 120).— Although  hydroxylamine 
oxalate  yields  the  free  base  on  distillation,  the  method  is  not  suitable 
for  the  preparation  of  the  purified  substance,  because  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  When  hydroxylamine  phos- 
.phate  is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  a  very  pure  specimen  of  the 
base  can  be  obtained  ;  under  13  mm.  pressure,  distillation  occurs  at 
135 — 137^,  and  the  distillate  solidifies  almost  immediately  when  the 
receiver  is  plunged  into  melting  ice.  M.  0.  F. 

Formatioii  of  Nitric  Acid  during  Ck>mbuation :  Carbon. 
By  Mabcsllin  F.  E.  Be&thslot  {Compt,  rend.,  1900,  130, 
1345 — 1353). — In  the  course  of  his  researches  on  heats  of  combustion, 
the  author  has  determined  the  quantities  of  nitric  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  and  air  on  the  nitrogen  oxides  produced  during 
combustion  in  oxygen  containing  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
either  at  atmospheric  pressure  or  in  the  calorimetric  bomb.  When 
amorphous  carbon  is  burnt  in  the  bomb  under  a  pressure  of  25  atmos. 
in  oxygen  containing  8  per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrogen,  about  0*051 
gram  of  nitric  acid  is  formed  per  gram  of  carbon,  although  the  actual 
amount  varies  with  the  rate  of  combustion,  &c.  The  ratio  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  nitrogen  is  approximately  lOGCO,  :  HNOg.  With  graphite, 
under  similar  conditions,  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  formed  is  only 
about  one-fifth,  and  with  diamond  only  about  one-third  of  that 
formed  in  the  case  of  amorphous  carbon. 

•  At  the  ordinary  pressure  in  the  same  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  even  less  than  1  milligram  of  nitric  acid  is  formed  per  gram 
of  amorphous  carbon,  whilst  with  air  in  place  of  oxygen,  the  propor- 
tion barely  reaches  01  milligram  per  gram.  Small  though  this 
amount  is,  the  total  quantity  of  nitric  acid  formed  during  the  combus- 
tion of  such  substances  as  coal,  petroleum,  Ac.,  must  in  the  aggregate 
be  very  large.  In  the  Department  of  the  Seine  it  will  amount  to  at 
least  8  kilograms  of  nitric  acid  per  hectare  per  annum.         C.  H.  B. 

Formation  of  Nitric  Add  during  Combustion :  Sulphur, 
Metals.  By  Margellin  P.  E.  Bb&thelot  {Compi.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
1430 — 1436.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — When  sulphur  is  burnt 
in  atmospheric  air  or  in  oxygen  containing  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
a  small  amount  of  the  latter  element  always  undergoes  oxidation ;  the 
results  are  therefore  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  combustion  of 
carbon,  although  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  produced  when  the  action 
takes  place  in  oxygen  is  much  smaller.  When  the  sulphur  is  burnt 
in  compressed  oxygen  containing  a  small  quautity  of  nitrogen,  traces 
of  ammonia  can  also  be  detected.     The  combustion  of  iron  and  zinc 
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under  these  conditions  is  not  attended  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen. 
The  difference  in  the  electrical  properties  of  the  combustibles  and 
their  oxides  is  suggested  as  the  cause  of  this  disparity.  These  pheno- 
mena were  investigated  quantitatively,  and  the  paper  contains  a  full 
discussion  of  the  numerical  data.  G.  T.  M. 

Supposed  Transformation  of  Phosphoros  into  Arsenic. 
By  Clemens  Winkler  {Ber.y  1900,  33,  1693— 1697).— A  destructive 
criticism  of  a  paper  by  F.  Fittica  {Leopoldina,  HaUe^  1900,  36,  3, 
40),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  phosphorus  can  be  partly  transformed 
into  arsenic  by  treatment  with  ammonium  nitrate  at  200^.  Fittica's 
experiments  have  been  repeated,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  arsenic  he 
obtained  was  really  derived  from  impurities  in  the  materials  used. 

R.H.P. 

Dihydroxides.  By  Robert  db  Forcrand  {Comj4.  r^nd.,  1900, 
130,  1666 — 1668), — The  addition  of  1  mol.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to 
aqueous  solutions  containing  2  mols.  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  lithium 
hydroxides  is  attended  by  a  heat  disturbance  of  +6*821,  +6'123,  and 
+  6*633  Cal.  respectively ;  on  adding  a  second  mol.  of  the  peroxide, 
more  heat  is  developed,  the  additional  amounts  being  respectively 
+  4*846,  +4*610,  and  +4*826  Cal.  When  ammonia  and  methyl- 
amine  are  substituted  for  these  alkalis,  the  heat  change,  due  to  the 
first  mol.  of  peroxide,  is  +0*689  and  +2*684  Cal.  respectively;  the 
second  molecule  producing  a  further  development  of  +0*464  and 
+  1*464  Cal. 

Appreciable  thermal  effects  attend  the  addition  of  a  third  mol.  of 
the  peroxide  to  solutions  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides,  the 
increments  being  +0*809  and  +0*491  Cal.  respectively ;  with  lithiam 
hydroxide,  however,  the  change  is  only  +0*006  Cal.  These  results 
point  to  the  existence  of  compounds  of  the  types  NaO*OH  and 
NaO*ONa  and  the  heat  of  neutralisation  of  the  acidic  functions  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  by  various  basic  hydroxides  can  be  calculated  from 
the  above  data.  The  values  of  these  constants  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  glycols  and  dihydric  phenols.  In  the  m-  and 
jp-dihydroxybenzenes,  the  heats  of  neutralisation  of  the  first  and  second 
hydroxyl  groups  are  approximately  equal ;  the  numerical  valaes  of 
these  constants  differ  widely  in  the  case  of  catechol  and  hydrogen 
peroxide  which  contain  these  radicles  in  close  proximity  to  each  other ; 
the  latter  compound  also  resembles  the  phenols  in  its  behaviour 
towards  ammonia.  G.  T.  M. 

Electrolysis  of  Sodium  Chloride.  By  Richard  Loremz  and 
H.  Wehblin  {Zeit  Eiektrochem.,  1900,  6,  389,  408,  419,  437,  446, 
and  461). — The  authors  have  made  a  very  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  electrolysis  of  saturated  solutions  of  common  salt  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  technical  practice.  The  potential 
differences  between  platinum  electrodes  saturated  with  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine,  and  solutions  containing  sodium  chloride,  hypo- 
chlorite, hydroxide,  and  chlorate  are  also  measured.  In  addition  to 
determining  the  chemical  effects  of  the  current,  the  authors  have  made 
complete  measurements  of  the  electrical  quantities  necessary  for  an 
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exact  understandiDg  of  the  process,  such  as  the  polarisations  at  the 
electrodes,  the  reverse  E.M.F.'s  at  the  electrodes  during  the  passage  of 
the  current,  &c  The  main  results  arrived  at  are  as  follows.  The 
potential  difference  between  an  electrode  of  platinised  platinum 
saturated  with  hydrogen  and  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (saturated) 
+  N  sodium  hydroxide  is  +  0*52  volt.  (The  +  sign  indicates  that 
the  solution  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  electrode).  In  neutral 
solutions  of  salt,  the  potential  difference  is  +0*12  volt,  and  the 
addition  of  sodium  hypochlorite  reduces  it  still  further,  owing  to 
removal  of  hydrogen  from  the  electrode,  until  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite  the  potential  difference  Pt/Na001» 
-1-4  volts  is  reached.  In  the  electrolysis  of  neutral  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride,  the  cathodic  polarisations  found  immediately  after  breaking 
the  circuit  vary  from  -  0*6  to  —  0*98  volt  and  thus  correspond  with 
the  potential  difference  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  in  solutions  contain- 
ing some  hypochlorite.  When  alkaline  solutions  of  sodium  chloride 
are  electrolysed,  however,  the  cathodic  polarisation  changes  sign  and 
has  values  varying  from  +  0*44  to  +  0*53  volt,  thus  again  correspond- 
ing with  the  potential  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  in  alkaline  solutions. 

The  E.M.F.  required  to  produce  decomposition  at  the  cathode,  or 
the  reverse  E.M.F.  at  the  cathode  during  electrolysis,  varies  from 
+  0*78  to  +1*12  volts  with  polished  platinum' electrodes,  whereas  with 
platinised  electrodes  it  varies  from  +  0*25  to  0*62  volt.  The  authors 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  a  reversible 
process  at  the  platinised  cathode,  but  that  a  process  analogous  to 
supersaturation  gives  rise  to  the  higher  potential  difference  at  the 
smooth  cathodes.  The  great  influence  of  the  presence  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  on  the  potential  difference  of  the  hydrogen  electrode 
shows  clearly  the  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  between  hydro- 
gen and  hypochlorite  at  the  cathode. 

The  changes  at  the  anode  are  more  complicated.  The  potential 
difference  between  a  platinised  platinum  electrode  saturated  with 
chlorine,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  about  -  1*58 
volts.  The  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  the  solution  diminishes  this 
value,   so  that  in  2iV  sodium  hydroxide  the  potential  difference  is 

-  0*935  volt.  An  oxygen  electrode  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  gives  the  potential  difference  -  0*9  volt,  whilst  in  solutions 
containing  sodium  hypochlorite  the  potential  difference  varies  irregu- 
larly and  independently  of  the  concentration  of  the  hypochlorite  from 

-  1*4  to  -  1*5  volts ;  this  is  the  potential  difference  between  platinum 
and  sodium  hypochlorite  solution.  This  shows  that  sodium  hypochlorite 
is  not  oxidised  by  anodic  oxygen,  a  result  which  is  confirmed  by 
chemical  experiments.  In  the  electrolysis  of  saturated  neutral  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride,  the  anodic  polarisation  observed  after  break- 
ing the  circuit  varies  from  —  1-66  to  -1*53  volts,  the  lowest  values 
being  observed  in  the  solutions  containing  the  most  hypochlorite ;  in 
alkaline  solutions,  the  values  vary  from  -  1*36  to  -  1*31  volts.  These 
numbers  agree  well  with  the  potentials  of  the  chlorine  electrode  in 
neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  which  proves  that  the  anode  is  always 
saturated  with  chlorine  even  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  formation  of  hypochlorite  is  due  to  the  itction  of  chlorine 
on  dissolved  alkali. 
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The  reverse  E.M.F.  at  the  anode  daring  electrolysis  is  very  constant 
under  the  most  varying  experimental  conditions.  The  platinised  and 
smooth  anodes  give,  however,  different  values,  and  there  is  also  a  very 
remarkable  difference  in  their  chemical  behaviour.  With  a  well 
platinised  anode,  the  reverse  E.M.F.  is  -1*75  volts,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  potential  of  the  chlorine  electrode  in  saturated  salt  solution. 
The  evolution  of  chlorine  is,  therefore,  almost  reversible,  and  it  is 
found  that  practically  no  decomposition  of  water  and  no  formation  of 
chlorate  takes  place.  With  the  smooth  anodes,  the  reverse  E.M.F.  is 
-  2-28  to  -  2-41  volts  in  neutral,  and  -  226  to  -  23  volts  in  alkaline 
solutions.  With  these  anodes,  there  is  a  considerable  decomposition  of 
water  and  simultaneous  formation  of  chlorate.  At  the  higher  potential 
reached-  with  the  smooth  anodes,  it  is  probable  that  OH  ions  are  dis- 
charged along  with  the  chlorine  ions,  and  that  the  formation  of  chlorate 
is  due  to  their  combination.  The  quantity  of  chlorate  formed  rises 
and  falls  with  the  potential  difference  at  the  anode.  T.  E. 

Oombination  of  Lithium  Bromide  with  Gaseous  Ammonia. 
By  J.  BoNNBPOi  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1394—1397.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  96). — Dry  lithium  bromide  combines  with  gaseous 
ammonia  to  form  four  solid  highly  deliquescent  compounds,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  summarised  in  the  following  table : 


VarU. 

Composi- 

Temperature of 

Heat  of 

Heat  of 

Dissociation 

tionof 

entropy 

Q 

t" 

tion. 

formation. 

dissolution. 

formation. 

pressure. 

UBr,NHs 

Above  »50 

+6-857  Cal.  at  16° 

+18*293  Cal. 

780  mm.  at  95-5o 
808  mm.  at  97-6° 

0-086 

LiBr.SNHj 

Between  87°  and  96" 

+8-018  Gal.  at  80 

+25-987  Cal. 

865  mm.  at  85» 

847  mm.  at  90° 

0*084 

LiBr,8NH8 

Between  71-60  and  87« 

+0-S87  CaL  at  10° 

+  37-4«Cal. 

636  mm.  at  67° 
807  mm.  at  71-80 

0*88 

LiBr,4NH3 

About  - 18° 

-l»548CaLat8° 

+48-098  Cal. 

681  mm.  at  56« 
760  mm.  at  68-8' 

0-32 

The  heat  developed  by  combination  with  the  four  successive  mole- 
cules of  ammonia  is  +  13293,  +  12*644,  + 11526,  and  + 10635  Cal., 
and  the  relation  between  these  values  and  the  dissociation  pressures 
agrees  closely  with  Clapeyron's  formula.  The  heats  of  formation 
given  in  the  above  table  are  the  heats  of  formation  from  the  solid 
salt  and  gaseous  ammonia.  C.  H.  B. 

Lithium  Peroxide.  By  Egbert  ds  Fobcrand  {Compt,  rend., 
1900,  130,  1465--1468.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  277,  344,  401,  479).— 
A  hydrcUed  lUhiwn  peroxide,  Li^O^i^fi^SHfi,  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  hard,  brilliant,  colourless  crystals  on  adding  hydrogen  per- 
oxide and  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  lithium  hydroxide.  The  heat  of 
solution  of  this  substance  is  -4' 50  Cal.,  and  its  decomposition  by 
hydrochloric  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  thermal  change  of  19*50  Cal. 

The  anhydrous  peroxide,  LijjOj,  is  obtained  by  drying  the  above 
hydrate  for  8  days  over  phosphoric  oxide ;  its  heat  of  solution  is 
.  7*19  Cal.,  whilst  its  heat  of  formation  from  the  monoxide  is  364  Cal. 

In  the  series  lithium,  calcium,  strontiuba,  and  barium,  the  heat  of 
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peroxidation  of  the  monoxide  increasesi  and  the  heat  of  formation  of 
the  monoxide  decreases,  as  the  atomic  weight  increases ;  these  quan- 
tities vary  to  the  same  extent,  but  in  opposite  sense,  and  consequently 
the  heat  of  formation  of  the  peroxide  is  almost  constant^  its  approxi- 
mate value  being  151.  These  properties  tend  to  emphasise  the 
relationship  existing  between  lithium  and  the  alkaline  earth  metals. 

G.  T.  M. 

Physical  Properties  of  Csesium.  By  Moeitz  Eckabdt  and 
Edmund  Gbaefe  {Zeit,  anarg,  Chem.,  1900,  23,  378— 382).— The  fol- 
lowing constants  were  determined :  liquid  csBsium  has  a  sp.  gr. 
1-827  at  40""  and  1-836  at  27'';  solid  ceesium  has  a  sp.  gr.  1*886  at 
26°  Tne  solidifying  point  is  2637°;  electrical  conductivity,  363  at 
27°(Ag=100);  specific  heat,  004817;  atomic  heat,  6-406;  heat  of 
fusion  ">3-73  cal.  per  1  gram;  contraction  on  solidification,  0*02637 
per  1  c.c.  or  2*627  per  cent,  by  volume;  coefficient  of  expansion, 
00003948.  E.  0.  R. 

Anhydrous  Galcium  Peroxide  and  the  Gonstitution  of  its 
Hydrates.  By  Robert  de  Forcrand  {Compi,  rmd,,  1900,  130, 
1388—1391.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  277,  344,  401,  478).— Anhydrous 
calcium  peroxide  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  develop- 
ment of  +18*93  Cal.,  and  hence  CaO  sol  +  0  =  CaOj  sol.  develops 
+  5-43  Cal. 

The  corresponding  values  for  strontium  and  barium  are 
+  10*875  and  + 12*10  Cal.  respectively,  and  here  the  stability  of  the 
peroxide  and  the  possibility  of  preparing  it  by  direct  oxidation  of  the 
monoxide  increase  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  adopting 
Moissan's  value  for  the  heat  of  formation  of  calcium  monoxide, 

Ca  sol.  +O2  gas  -CaO^  sol.  develops   +  150*43  Cal., 
which  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  value  for  strontium  (  + 142*075 
Cal.).     The  heats  of  formation  of  the  hydrates  are 

CaOj  sol  +  8H2O  liq.  =HCa02,8H20  sol  develops  + 15  636  Cal 
CaOgSol  +8H2OS0I  =-Ca02,8H20  8ol        „  +4*196  Cal 

The  conversion  of  Ca02,2H20  into  Ca02,8H20,  however,  develops 
+  1 7*851  Cal,  hence  the  formation  of  the  first  compound    absorbs 

—  2*215  Cal.  This  result  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
Ca02i2H20  is  not  a  hydrate  of  calcium  peroxide,  but  a  combination  of 
the  hydroxide  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  CaH202,H202.  The  heat  of 
formation  of  this    compound    from    its    proximate    constituents    is 

—  9 '81 5  Cal,  and  its  conversion  into  the  true  octohydrate  of  the 
peroxide  involves  changes  of  opposite  signs,  the  true  heat  of  hydration 
being  +  15*636,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  an  unstable  hydrate. 

C.  H.  B. 

Dehydration  of  Selenite  and  Hydration  of  Anhydrite.  By 
V.  ZuNiNO  {Gazzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  333— 339).— Pure  precipitated 
calcium  sulphate  loses  18  per  cent,  of  its  water  at  100°,  and  becomes 
completely  anhydrous  at  188°.  When  heated  at  230°  in  a  brisk 
current  of  steam,  the  anhydrous  salt  absorbs  the  whole  of  its  water 
of  crystallisation,  whilst  at  280°  the  water  taken  up— only  0*2  per 
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cent,  of  the  total — is  probably  mechanically  held  by  the  salt.  On 
heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate 
to  a  white  heat  for  2  hours,  and  then  cooling  the  fused  mass  slowly, 
small  tridinic  crystals  of  anhydrite  are  obtained.  When  calcium 
chloride  is  used  in  place  of  the  sodium  salt,  the  residue  left  after  wash- 
ing the  mass  with  water  showed  in  places  signs  of  setting,  which  must 
be  due  to  the  conversion  of  anhydrite  into  gypsum  by  hydration.  By 
prolonged  boiling  in  saturated  aqueous  sodium  chloride,  the  hydrated 
sulphate  is  partially  converted  into  anhydrite  crystals  which  by  the 
continued  action  of  water  are  transformed  into  gypsum.      T.  H.  P. 

Ammonium  Earthy  Phosphates.  By  Leokce  Babthe  {Bull. 
Soc.  Ck%m.y  1900,  [iii],  23,  422— 425).— According  to  Kippenberger 
{Grundlagen  Nackwei$  GifUtoffen,  1897,  222),  the  interaction  of  barium 
chloride,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  and  ammonia  results  in  the 
formation  of  ammonium  barium  phosphate,  NH^BaPO^.  The  author 
is  unable  to  confirm  this  statement,  the  precipitate  obtained  being 
found  to  have  the  composition  BaHPO^.  Attempts  to  prepare 
ammonium  strontium  phosphate  were  also  unsuccessful,  only  the 
phosphates  SrH(P04)  ^^  ^^^3(^4)3  ^^^g  obtained,  according  to  the 
experimental  conditions;  these  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
methylamine,  ethylamine,  aniline,  or  /^-toluidine  on  strontium  chloride 
and  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate.  Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
appears  to  be  the  only  compound  of  this  class  capable  of  existence. 

N.  L. 

Badioaotive  Barium  and  Polonium.  By  Frftz  Gissbl  (^«r., 
1900,  33,  1665—1668.  Compare  von  Lengyel,  this  vol.,  ii,  402 ;  Curie, 
this  vol.,  ii,  82). — When  concentrated  uranium  nitrate  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  a  solution  of  a  barium 
Halt,  care  being  taken  that  sufficient  barium  salt  is  not  added  to  cause 
a  precipitate,  and  finally  diluted  with  water,  a  strongly  radio-active 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  obtained.  When  this  sulphate  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  barium  salt,  and  this  is  then  treated  with 
ammonium  hydroxide,  a  small  amount  of  precipitate  is  obtained  which 
is  even  more  strongly  radio-active  than  the  original  sulphate ;  but 
when  the  barium  is  subsequently  precipitated  as  carbonate,  it  has  com- 
pletely lost  its  activity.  The  radio-activity  is  probably  due  to  small 
quantities  of  radium,  or  more  probably  of  actinium. 

Polonium  preparations  obtained  from  lead  chloride  from  uranium 
residues  have  proved  to  consist  of  bismuth  hydroxide,  which,  either 
in  this  form  or  as  oxychloride,  exhibits  strong  activity.  J.  J.  S, 

Bronzes  from,  Ephesus.  By  Eonrad  Nattbbbr  (AforuUsh.,  1900, 
21,  256 — 262). — A  bronze  plate  (I)  and  a  bronze  statue  (II)  from 
Ephesus  had  the  following  composition  : 

L  Tin,  8-67  ;  lead,  1286 ;  zinc,  0  025 ;  copper,  78*77. 
II.  Tin,  6  09  ;  lead,  4*87  ;  copper,  8904.  R.  L.  J. 

Lead  and  Copper  Polysulphidea  By  F.  Bodbouz  {Comfi.  rend., 
1900,  130, 1397— 1398).— When  a  solution  of  calcium  polysulphide  is 
added  to  an  excess  of  a  dilute  solution  of  lead  nitrate  cooled  at  0^  and 
the  precipitate  is   washed   with  water,  alcohol,  and,  finally,  carbon 
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disulphidey  a  purple-red  poljsulphide,  PbSg,  is  obtained  wbicb  decom- 
poees  rapidly  above  10°  into  tbe  monosulphide  and  sulphur. 

Cnpric  acetate  under  similar  conditions  yields  a  brown-red  sulphide^ 
CugS^,  which  is  fairly  stable  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  gradually 
decomposes  into  the  monosulphide  and  sulphur.  Both  polysulphides 
are  insoluble  in  alkali  sulphides.  0.  H.  B. 

Mercury  Chlorosulphide.  By  F.  Bodroux  (Campt,  rend.,  1900, 
130, 1398 — 1399). — ^When  a  solution  of  calcium  polysulpbide  is  added 
to  an  excess  of  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  chlorosul- 
phide, HgjjSgyHgOlj,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  solid,  very  stable  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  altering  superficially  when  exposed  to  light. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alkali  sulphides,  but  is  blackened  and  decomposed  by 
alkali  hydroxides.  When  heated,  it  yields  sublimates  of  sulphur  and 
mercuric  chloride;  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  concentrated 
sodium  hypobromite  solution,  but  is  not  affected  by  fuming  nitric  acid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Water  on  Mercurous  Sulphate.  By  A.  Gout 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1399— 1402).— Mercurous  sulphate  is  de- 
composed by  water  with  formation  of  a  yellow  basic  sulphate, 
HgfitHg^O^  +  H^O,  which  resembles  basic  mercuric  sulphate,  but  has 
a  marked  greenish  tinge.  Equilibrium  is  established  when  the  water 
contains  0*410  gram  of  mercury  and  0*164  gram  of  sulphuric  acid  per 
litre.  Water  which  contains  0*08  gram  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre 
does  not  convert  the  normal  into  the  basic  salt,  and  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  acid  converts  the  basic  salt  into  the  normal.  When  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  basic  salt  becomes  white  and  is 
thus  readily  distinguished  from  basic  mercuric  sulphate. 

Saturated  solutions  of  zinc  or  cadmium  sulphate  decompose  mer- 
curous sulphate  much  less  readily  than  water  does,  but  they  dissolve 
more  of  the  unchanged  salt.  0.  H.  B. 

Unknown  Earths  contained  in  Crude  Samarium  Oxide.  By 
EuGkNS  DEMABgAY  {Compt.  rend.,  1469 — 1472.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  475). — The  author  has  previously  designated  by  the  symbol 
2  an  unknown  element  contained  in  crude  samarium  oxide  and 
having  an  atomic  weight  intermediate  between  that  of  samarium  and 
gadolinium.  On  fractionating  the  crude  samarium  oxide  by  the  aid 
of  the  double  magnesium  nitrate  method  (this  vol.,  ii,  347),  a  product 
is  obtained  containing  the  unknown  element  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form.  Certain  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  element  become  greatly 
enhanced  as  a  result  of  this  fractionation,  and  amongst  these  are  three 
blue  rays  considered  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  hypothetical  element  Z.  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  323).  It  therefore 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  two  elements  2  and  Ze  are  identical, 
and  the  symbol  2~Z«  is  proposed  for  this  constituent  of  crude 
samarium  oxide.  The  oxide  and  salts  containing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  the  new  element  have  a  pale  rose  colour  and  exhibit 
characteristic  absorption,  spark,  and  reversal  spectra ;  the  atomic 
weight  obtained  by  the  synthesis  of  the  sulphate  is  approximately  151. 
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The  paper  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  spectra  which  is  not 
suitable  for  abstraction.  G.  T.  M. 

Some  Properties  of  Aluminium :  Preparation  of  Hydrogen 
Phosphide.  By  Camillb  Mationon  (Compi.  rmd.f  1900,  130, 
1391 — 1394). — ^Aluminium  powder  freed  from  grease  bums  completely 
in  air  if  strongly  heated  at  one  point,  the  oxide  formed  being  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nitride.  If  the  powdered  metal  which  has 
begun  to  bum  in  air  is  lowered  into  a  vessel  filled  with  steam,  it 
continues  to  burn  brilliantly,  and  the  liberated  hydrogen  burns  at  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel.  Similarly,  aluminium  powder  will  burn  in  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  nitric  and  nitrous  oxides,  and  nitric  per- 
oxide, sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  distilphide,  the  halogens  and  halogen 
hydracids,  and  the  vapours  of  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur  chlorides,  and  also  in  the  vapour  of  formic  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  steam.  With  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  sulphur,  and 
selenium,  results  were  obtained  identical  with  those  described  by 
Fonzes-Diacon  (this  vol.,  ii,  405). 

The  phosphide  obtained  by  the  action  of  red  phosphorus  on  the 
aluminium  powder  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  hydrogen 
phosphide,  by  placing  it  together  with  water  in  a  hydrogen  apparatus 
and  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used,  some  hydrogen  may  be  liberated.  C.  H.  B. 

Composition  of  Bottle  Glasses.  By  Chr.  Drallb  {Chem,  ZeU,^ 
1900,  ^  323—328.  Compare  Zulkowski,  GhAtn.  Ind,,  1899,  22,  280  ; 
1900,  23,  108). — ^A  number  of  analyses  of  modern  glasses  have  been 
made  in  order  to  see  whether  Zulkowski's  conclusions  hold  good,  as 
these  were  based  on  old  analyses.  The  author  does  not  agree  with 
Zulkowski  that  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  manganese  oxides  neces- 
sarily act  as  acids;  in  some  cases,  as  the  result  of  reduction  pro- 
cesses, they  act  as  bases.  According  to  Zulkowski,  the  "  saturation 
coefficient"  (that  is,  equivalents  of  base/equivalents  of  acid)  of  a 
good  non-soluble  glass  should  be  0*333.  According  to  the  author,  the 
coefficient  may  lie  between  0*333  and  05. 

Again,  according  to  Zulkowski,  only  one  alkaline  earth  may  be 
present  in  a  good  glass,  but  the  author  finds  that  the  presence  of 
magnesium  in  addition  to  calcium  does  not  lower  the  qutdity  of  the 
glass.  J.  J.  S. 

[Preparation  of]  Permanganio  Acid  by  Electrolysis.  By 
Habmon  N.  Mobse  and  J.  C.  Olsek  (Amer,  Chem,  J.,  1900,  23, 
431 — 443). — A  method  of  preparation  of  a  solution  of  pure  perman- 
ganic acid  by  the  electrolysis  of  its  potassium  salt  is  described  in 
detail.  Determinations  of  the  conductivity  of  permanganic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  electrolysis  of  the  silver  salt  gave  results  agreeing 
closely  with  those  obtained  by  Lov^n  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  451),  but 
differing  from  those  of  Franke  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  252).  E.  G. 

Crystalline  Form  of  the  Nickel  Sulphate  Ck>mpound  of 
Hydroxylamine.  By  Rudolp  Uhlenhuth  (Anruden,  1900,  311, 
127— 128).— The  compound  NiS04,6NHj- OH,  first  described  by  the 
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author  (Abstir.,  1899,  ii,  661),  belongs  to  the  triclinic  system;  mea- 
surements and  a  figure  are  given  in  the  paper.  M.  O.  F. 

Silioov€Ui€uliomolybdateB.  I.  By  Cabl  Fribdheim  and  C. 
Castendyck  {Ber.f  1900,  33,  1611 — 1629). — On  mixing  ammonium 
vanadate  and  ammonium  silicomolybdate  into  a  paste  with  water, 
interaction  occurs,  and  a  clear  red  solution  is  obtained,  the  intensity 
of  the  colour  being  greatest  when  the  molecular  ratio  (NH^)^^, 
V3O5 : 2(NHJ20,  SiOj,  I2M0O3,  SKfi  is  2:1  ;  from  a  solution  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  an  ammonium  inUcawmadiomolyhdaU,  3(N  11^)20, 
SiOg,  VjOj,  llMoOg,  27H3O,  separates  in  lustrous,  red,  well-formed 
crystals,  often  2  cm.  in  length.  These  crystals  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  during  their  formation  become  contaminated  by  sparingly 
soluble  ammonium  vanadiomolybdates  of  varying  composition,  the 
latter  being  separated  mechanically.  The  composition  of  these  am- 
monium vanadiomolybdates,  according  to  the  order  of  their  separation, 
is  a^  follows  :  (1)  2(NHJ20,  2V2O5,  5M0O3,  BHgO,  yellow  ;  (2)  (NH^^p, 
VjOft,  2MoOj,  4H2O,  yellowish-green ;  (3)  2(NH^)20,  SVgOg,  4M0O3, 
lIHjO,  briglil  brown;  (4)  (NH^)20,  2V2O5,  2 MoOg,  8 H2O,  reddish- 
brown ;  (5)  4(NH^)20,  I2V2O5,  5M0O3,  24H2O,  brownish-red.  The 
first  three  of  these  are  microcrystalline,  whilst  the  two  last  form  felted 
needles. 

On  recrystallising  the  foregoing  ammonium  siltcovanadiomolybdate 
from  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  decomposition  occurs,  and  a  series  of 
new  compounds,  (1)  3(NH4)20,  SiOg,  YJd^,  9M0O3,  2OH2O;  (2) 
3(NH4)20,  SiOg,  V2O5,  lOMoOg,  21H«0;  (3)  3(NH^)20,  SiOj.  VgOj. 
I5M0O3,  24H2O,  is  obtained ;  these  differ  little  from  the  parent  sub- 
stance and  from  one  another  in  colour  and  crystalline  form,  but  are 
differentiated  by  the  behaviour  of  their  saturated  solutions  with  silver, 
lead,  and  mercurous  nitrates.  The  following  table  gives  their  principal 
physical  properties  : 

Ammonium  silicovanadio- 

molybdate,  Sp. 

{NH4),0:SiOa:VaOB-Mo08 

3:1:1:  9-H20H2O 
3:1:1:  10-^21H2O 
3:1:1  :11-^27H20 
3:1:1:15-^24H20 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  addition  of  each  mol.  of  molybdenum 
trioxide  causes  a  regular  increase  of  approximately  0*00237  unit  in  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  solid  salt ;  0  037  unit  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  saturated 
solution,  and  0*030  unit  for  the  solubility.  The  salts  containing 
9M0O3  and  I5M0O3  can  be  recrystallised  unchanged  from  water,  but 
that  containing  IOM0O3  yields  a  mixture  of  the  other  three  salts. 

On  adding  potassium  chloride  to  cold  saturated  solutions  of  these 
ammonium  salts,  crystalline  compounds  are  precipitated  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  replacement  of  2X2^  ^^^  ^(^^4)2^  ^^  ^^^  parent 
substances ;  the  following  table  gives  their  physical  properties  : 


gr.  of  solid 

Sp.  gr.  of  satu- 

Solubility in 

at  18*. 

rated  sol.  at  18". 

grams  per  c.c. 

2*8020 

1*21322 

0*32016 

2-8044 

1-25275 

0-35026 

2-8074 

129266 

0*38086 

2-8162 

1-43761 

0*48997 
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Sp.  gr.  of  solid. 
2-8648 

2-8682 

2-8704 

2-8803 


Sp.  gr.  of  sat     Solubility  in 
sol.  at  18^     grams  per  c.  c. 

1 -17031  0-24021 
M9184  0-25914 
1-21378        0-27914 


Composition. 
(NH,)20,  2K2O,  SiOj,  VA» 

9M0O3,  2OH2O 
(NHJjO,  2KjO.  SiO„  VjOfi, 

IOM0O3,  21HP 
(NH,),0,  2K2O,  SiOg,  Yfi,, 

IIM0O3,  I2H2O 
(NH,),0,  2K2O,  SiO,.  V2O5, 

15MoO.„  UHjO 

Similar  laws  to  those  obtaining  in  the  case  of  the  original  ammonium 
compounds  regulate  the  change  of  sp.  gr.  and  solubility  of  these  salts ; 
moreover,  the  replacement  of  4K  for  4NK^  in  the  original  salts  in- 
creases the  sp.  gr.  in  each  case  by  a  constant  amount  equal  to  0*0634 
unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between  the  sp.  gr.  of  satu- 
rated solutions  of  the  corresponding  ammonium  and  potassium  salts 
increases  by  approximately  0-02  unit  for  each  addition  of  IM0O3,  whilst 
a  similar  increase  of  0  01  unit  is  observed  in  the  solubility.     W.  A.  D. 

Preparation  of  some  Uranium  Oxides.  By  Jules  Aloy  {Bull 
Soc.  Chim,,  1900,  [iii],  23,  368— 370).— Uranous  oxide,  UO3,  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  microscopic,  black  crystals  by  heating  crys- 
tallised uranic  hydroxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  When  thus 
prepared,  it  is  not  pyrophoric,  and  is  only  slowly  converted  into  the 
green  oxide  by  heating  to  redness.  The  violet  hydrate  of  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide,  IJsOg,  which  Ebelmen  prepared  by  exposing  to  sunlight 
a  solution  of  uranium  oxalate,  is  more  readily  obtained,  in  a  similar 
manner,  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acetate,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acetate  with  ether ;  it  could  not  be 
obtained  crystalline.  The  violet  hydrate  is  readily  oxidised  to  uranic 
hydroxide  by  exposure  to  air,  and  when  boiled  with  water  it  yields 
orthorhombic  crystals  of  the  composition  UOgtUgO,  which  are  stable  in 
dry  air  at  100^.  A  crystallographic  study  of  these  crystals  has  been 
made  by  Bertrand.  N.  L. 

Compounds  of  Uranic  Acid  with  Sulphurous  Acid.  By 
YoLKMAR  KoHLscntTTBR  {^Anuoleny  1900,  311,  1 — 25). — ^The  simplest 
compound  of  uranium  trioxide  with  sulphur  dioxide  was  first  obtained 
by  Girard  (Compt,  rend,,  1852,  34,  22)  from  the  action  of  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid  on  uranic  acid,  and  is  also  produced  when  sulphur 
dioxide  is  passed  into  solutions  of  uranyl  acetate  and  uranyl  nitrate. 
It  is  a  pale  green,  crystalline  substance,  forming  minute,  slender 
needles  which  exhibit  double  refraction.  The  composition  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  n03,S02,4KgO,  and  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
105°  during  an  hour,  the  substance  loses  3^H20. 

The  compounds,  2n0^3S02>It20,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  foregoing 
substance  in  much  sulphurous  acid,  and  adding  an  alkali  hydrogen 
sulphite  to  the  solution  heated  on  the  water-bath,  are  identical  with 
compounds  obtained  by  Scheller  {Annalen,  1867,  144,  238),  who 
ascribed  to  them  the  erroneous  formula  U02*OB,S03H ;  the  potasnum, 
ammonium,  and  sodium  derivatives  of  this  substance  are  described. 
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When  nranyl  sulphite,  UOjifSOgj^H^O,  is  heated  on  the  water-bath 
with  aqaeous  sulphnrous  acid  in  amount  insufficient  to  dissolve  it» 
large,  golden-yellow  prisms  separate ;  this  compound  has  the  empirical 
formula,  n03,SOs,2|H«0,  and  loses  2|H^0  when  heated  at  105''. 

The  compounds,  4u 03,580232^  +  xB-jO,  is  prepared  by  adding  an 
alkali  hydrogen  sulphite  to  uranyl  nitrate,  filtering  the  amorphous 
precipitate,  and  heating  it  on  the  water-bath  with  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  in  quantity  insufficient  for  dissolution ;  the  poiassiumy  (vmmonium^ 
and  sodium  derivatives  of  this  substance  are  described. 

The  compotmds,  3U03,2S02,R20,  produced  by  the  action  of  water 
on  the  foregoing  substances,  are  orange-yellow,  crystalline  salts ;  the 
potasaiunij  ammonium,  and  sodium  derivatives  have  been  prepared. 

The  compounds,  110^2802*^,/^,  obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
through  uranyl  nitrate  to  which  excess  of  alkali  hydroxide  has  been 
added,  separate  from  the  clear,  dark  yellow  liquid  in  crystalline 
crusts ;  the  ammonium  and  potassium  derivatives  have  been  prepared. 

Constitutional  formulsB  for  these  compouads  are  suggested  by  the 
author.  M.  0.  F. 

Mode  of  Decomposition  of  Certain  Metallic  Perchlorides. 
By  William  Obchsner  de  Coninck  (Compt,  rend,,  1900,  130, 
1551 — 1552). — Auric,  platinic,  and  ferric  chlorides  are  decomposed 
when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  the 
metals  being  completely  retained  by  the  filter  whilst  the  acid  radicle 
remains  in  the  filtrate.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  saw-dust, 
brick-dust,  and  coarse  or  fine  grained  coke-dust ;  fine  sand,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  action  on  the  perchlorides.  This  mode  of  decomposition 
does  not  obtain  with  ferrous  chloride,  and  its  nickel,  cobalt,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  copper,  and  magnesium  analogues  ;  stannous  chloride. in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  undergoes  oxidation  and  the  oxychloride 
produced  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  animal  charcoal.     G.  T.  M. 

Platinum  Compounds  of  Hydroxylamine.  By  Rudolf 
Uhlkkhuth  {Annalen,  1900,  311,  120— 126).— The  platinum  base, 
Pt(NH2*OH)4(OH2),prepared  bytreating  hydroxylamine  (12  mols.) with 
hydroplatiuichloric  acid  (1  mol.)  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  boiling 
the  liquid  till  colourless,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  separates  in 
slender,  snow-white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  or  formic 
acid.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  when  heated,  decomposes 
it  completely.  When  heated  at  173^,  the  dry  base  explodes  and  be- 
comes ignited.  The  sulphate,  Pt(NH2*OH)4S04,  forms  large,  triclinic 
crystals  containing  IH^O.  The  hydrochloride,  Pt(NH2*OH)^Cl2,  crys- 
tallises in  flat  needles ;  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
base  also  gives  rise  to  the  yellow  salt,  Pt(NH2*OH)2Cl,  which  forms 
long,  golden-yellow  needles,  and  the  blue  salt,  Pt(NH2*OH)2C]2,  which 
crystallises  in  blue  needles.  The  nitrate  forms  lustrous,  colourless 
needles.  M.  O.  F. 
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Roumanian  Petroleums.  By  Lazab  Edelbanu  and  G.  A.  Filiti 
{Bull,  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  382— 403).— The  first  part  of  this 
preliminary  paper  deals  with  the  chemical  composition  of  Roumanian 
petroleums.  These  consist  principally  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but 
small  quantities  of  oxygen  are  often  found,  especially  in  the  denser 
varieties  from  Matita  and  Sarata,  owing  to  the  presence  of  compounds 
of  an  acid  character  which  are  extracted  from  the  oil  by  alkalis.  In 
some  specimens,  traces  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  found,  the  latter 
possibly  in  the  form  of  compounds  analogous  to  thiophen.  A  sample 
of  petroleum  from  Berka  (Buzen),  haying  a  sp.  gr.  0  824  at  15°,  was 
specially  examined  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
amount  of  benzene  hydrocarbons  contained  therein.  From  the  results 
obtained  by  fractionally  distilling  the  oil,  treating  the  separate  frac- 
tions with  nitric  acid,  and  isolating  the  nitro-derivatives  thus  pro- 
duced, the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  benzene,  toluene, 
m-xylene,  mesitylene,  and  probably  higher  homologues,  was  proved. 
Nearly  all  the  Roumanian  petroleums  examined  were  found  to  contain 
hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  some  only  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties, as  with  the  oils  from  Casin  and  Recea,  and  others  in  much  larger 
proportions,  as  was  the  case  with  oils  from  Gampeni-Parjol,  Colibasi«  &c. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  physical  and  technical  properties 
are  dealt  with,  and  the  results  obtained  from  36  specimens  of  petr- 
oleum from  the  provinces  of  Dambovita,  Buzeu,  Prahova,  and  Bacau, 
are  recorded  in  five  tables.  The  colour  of  the  oils  varied  from  clear 
yellow  to  opaque  brown  or  black,  and  all  exhibited  a  greenish  fluor- 
escence. The  sp.  gr.  at  15""  ranged  from  0-7833  to  0*9050,  the  boiling 
point  from  25°  to  62°,  and  the  viscosity  at  20°  (water  at  20°  =  1)  from 
104  to  4-88,  but  usually  lay  between  2-00  and  2-80.  The  odour  was 
in  most  cases  feebly  ethereal  and  agreeable,  but  some  specimens  had  a 
strong  alliaceous  odour  and  others  an  odour  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  flash  point,  as  determined  with  the  Abel-Pensky  apparatus,  was 
almost  always  below  0°.  The  behaviour  of  the  oils  on  distillation  was 
carefully  studied  and  the  characters  of  the  various  products  examined. 
The  best  light  oils  are  yielded  by  petroleums  from  Campeni-Parjol, 
Casin,  Poiana,  Plopeni,  and  Predeal  Berka,  whilst  the  Gura-Ocniti, 
Tintea,  and  Sarata  petroleums  are  richest  in  heavy,  high  boiling  oils. 

N.  L. 

Minerals  fh>m  the  Bogoslowsk  District,  Urals.  By  Eugraph 
S.  VON  Fedorofp  and  W.  W.  Nikitin  {Ann,  Geol,  Min.  Buesie,  1899, 
3,  79 — 91,  91 — 103). — A  description  is  given  of  several  mineral 
species  from  the  Bogoslowsk  mining  district,  where  ores  of  copper 
and  iron  are  won.     Analyses  are  given  of  the  following. 

Quartzine  in  the  form  of  microscopic  spheruiites,  with  a  little  bright 
green  chloritic  mineral  in  the  interspaces,  occurs  as  blocks  embedded 
in  diabase  on  the  river  Kakwa.     Analysis  gave : 

SiOj.  Al203,Fe03.  CaO.  MgO.  H,0. 

90-83  5-25  0-33  0-29  2'1 
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Oamet  from  augite-garnet  rocks  ga^e  I  for  the  resin-brown,  and  II 
for  the  pale  greenish  crystals. 

SiOj.  PojOj.  AljOj.  MnjOj.  FeO.  CaO. 

I.  34-98  23-77  3-32  1-22  3-33  3406 

II.  38-22  25-62  2-11  0-58  1-96  31  80 

Datolite  occurring  as  a  crust  on  the  walls  of  a  diabase  dyke  gave, 
on  analysis  by  Januschkewitsch  : 

SiO»        AlaO^FejO,.         CaO.  MgO.      HaO.COj.  B.O,. 

36-77  0-31  33-78  1-5  8-4  [19-24] 

Muschketowite  is  the  name  given  to  a  pseudomorph  of  magnetite 
after  haematite ;  it  has  the  platy  structure  of  haematite,  but  a  black 
streak,  and  is  strongly  magnetic  with  polarity.  The  analysis 
(FegO,,  75-35;  FeO,  1988;  HgO,  0-31 ;  insol.,  4-4)  shows  that  the  change 
from  haematite  to  magnetite  has  not  been  quite  complete. 

Marsjatskite  is  the  name  given  to  a  manganglauconite  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  a  Tertiary  sandstone  in  the  Marsjat  forest ;  the  micro- 
scopic grains  are  amorphous,  and  have  a  very  pale  green  tint.  A 
partial  analysis  of  the  rock,  which  also  contains  grains  of  quartz  and 
other  minerals,  gave:  SiOg,  20*94;  FcgOg,  8-78;  Mn,  2566  percent. 
On  exposure  to  air,  the  material  is  easily  altered,  giving  rise  to 
workable  deposits  of  manganese  ores  containing  35 — 40  (max.  50) 
per  cent,  of  manganese.  L.  J.  S. 

Jadeite  from  Piedmont.  By  Giuseppe  Piolti  {Jahrh.  Min., 
1900,  i,  Ref.  341 ;  from  Atti  Accad.  Sei.  Torino,  1899,  34,  600—608. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  525). — A  green  pebble  found  in  a  moraine 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sasa  Yalley,  near  Bivoli,  has  the  characters  of 
jadeite.  Sp.  gr.  3*407.  The  results  of  the  analysis  differ  considerably 
from  those  required  by  the  jadeite  formula,  NaAl(Si03)2,  but  agree 
with  those  of  an  analysis  by  Damour  of  Asiatic  jadeite  : 

Loas  on 
SiOg.       AI2O,.      Fe^O,.      OraO,.         CaO.        MgO.       Na^O.     ignition.     Total. 
55-11      9-66       7-55       trace       1204       7-33       7-84       0-33       9986 

Only  one  pebble  was  found,  and  the  original  locality  of  the  material 
is  not  known.  This  occurrence  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
neolithic  jade  implements  of  Central  Europe.  L.  J.  S. 

Minerals  from  the  Badauthal,  Hcirz.  By  Johannes  Fbomme 
{Jahresber,  Ver.  NaturwUa,  Braunachtoeig,  1900, 12,  31 — 42). — Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  several  minerals  from  the  gabbro  and  the  pegmatite 
of  the  Badauthal  near  Harzburg  in  the  Harz. 

Cavities  between  the  gabbro  and  pegmatite  are  filled  with  calcite 
and  a  chloritic  mineral ;  the  latter,  which  is  referred  to  chalcodite, 
occurs  as  scaly  to  granular  masses  of  a  greyish-green  colour ;  sp,  gr. 
2-44.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  with 
separation  of  flocculent  silica.  The  following  is  the  mean  of  two 
aiuklyses  made  on  material  separated  from  calcite  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid.  Direct  determinations  of  the  iron  on  unprepared  material 
gave  Fefijp  4*82  ;  and  FeO,  28*20  per  cent. 
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SiO^     ALjO,.    Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

MnO.    CaO.    MgO.    HjO.    K,0,Na,0.     ToUl. 

I7i5     4-49     9-00 

24-60 

1-49     0-60     3-71     8-70      traces      99-64 

L.  J.S. 

Weathering  of  Diabase  in  Virginia.  By  Thomas  L.  Watson 
(Amer,  Geologist,  1899,  24,  355—369.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  612). 
— Analyses  are  given  of  the  fresh  and  altered  rock  from  a  dyke  adja- 
cent to  the  one  previously  described,  and  similar  results  are  obtained. 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  from  Ergheo,  Somaliland.  By  Ettore  Artimi  and 
GiLBKRTo  Melzi  {Johrb,  Min.,  1900,  i,  Ref.  357—360;  JSoc.  (TEsplorti- 
zione  Commeroiale  in  Africa,  Milan,  1898,  12  pp.,  and  Rvad.  B,  Ist. 
Lombardo,  1898,  [ii],31,  983— 994).— This  stone  fell  in  July,  1889,  at 
Ergheo,  neaif  Brava,  in  the  Somali  peninsula  ;  it  weighs  20,375  grams, 
but  was  originally  somewhat  larger.  Sp.  gr.  3*31.  Chondrules  of 
olivine  or  of  enstatite  or  of  both  are  set  in  a  crystalline  ground  mass 
of  olivine  and  enstatite  ;  troilite,  metallic  nickel-iron,  magnetite,  glass, 
maskelynite,  and  possibly  felspar  are  also  present.  Analysis  by  G. 
Boeris  gave  the  following  results  : 

Metallic  Fe.        Ni  +  Co.  FeS.  Sol.  in  HCl.        Insol.  in  HCl.  Total. 

0-57  017  9-48  5650  3273  99-45 

SiO^        FeO.      AljO,.    CaO.      MgO.  Na,0,KsO.  Total. 

Sol.  in  HCl  23-69     1295     0-56     0-71     18-59       —       5650 

Insol.  in  HCl  5762     1279     511     113     2306     041    100-12 

L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Iron  from  Morradal,  Norway.  By  £mil  W.  Cohbn 
(Johrb. Min.,  1 900, i, Ref.  354 ;  VidenskabsSelskctbetsSkriften^Christiania, 
1898,  Class  I,  No.  7,  12  pp.). — This  iron  was  found  at  Morradal  near 
Grjotli,  between  Skiaker  and  Stryn ;  it  weighs  2750  grams.  It  belongs, 
with  the  irons  from  Smithland  and  Babb*s  Mill,  to  the  group  of 
ataxites  rich  in  nickel.     Analysis  by  O.  Sjostrom  gave  : 

Fc.  Ni.  Co.        Cu.        Cr.         P.  S.         Sp.  gr. 

7967     18-77     1-18    006     0-06     0*18    0-27    78543 

This  corresponds  with  the  following  mineralogical  composition  : 
nickel-irou,  98*12 ;  schreibersite,  1*17  ;  troilite,  0*55  ;  daubr6elite,  0*16. 

L.  J.  S. 

Mineral  Water  ftom  the  Cold  or  "Park "  Spring  at  Evaux- 
les-B€uns  (Creuse).  By  Edmond  Bonjean  {BuU,  Soe.  Chim.,  1900, 
[iii],  23,  405 — 407). — This  is  a  saline,  alkaline  water  containing  1*492 
grams  of  solid  matter  per  litre  and  having  a  temperature  of  8^ ;  minute 
quantities  of  lithium,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  fluorine  were  detected. 

N.  L. 

Mineral  Water  from  the  Brault  No.  3  Spring  at  Sail-Bous- 
Couzan  (Loire).  By  Edmond  Bonjkan  {Bull.  Soe,  Ch%m,<,  1900,  [iii], 
23»  408— 409).— The  water  contains  2*1305  grams  per  litre  of  solid 
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matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium carbonates ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  free 
carbon  dioxide  it  contains,  namely,  1438  c.c.  per  litre.  N.  L. 

Waters  of  Salsomaggiore.  By  Eaffaele  Nasini  and  Fbanoesco 
Ahdkblihi  (Gazzeiia,  1900,  30,  i,  305 — 333). — The  mineral  con- 
stituents of  these  waters  consist  mainly  of  sodium  and  calcium 
chlorides,  small  quantities  of  a  large  number  of  other  salts  being  also 
present.  They  are  very  rich  in  bromine  and  iodine,  and  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  strontium  and  lithium  than  any  other  known 
natural  water ;  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  in  grams  per  litre 
of  the  water  from  the  spring  *' delle  Saline''  are:  Br,  0*26411; 
I,  006050 ;  Sr,  0-42780  i  Li,  012152.  The  dissolved  gases,  present  to 
the  extent  of  20*64  c.c.  per  litre,  consist  principally  of  methane, 
ethane,  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  smaller  quantities  of  heavy  hydro- 
carbons, nitrogen  and  oxygen  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  415).     T.  H.  P. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Action  of  Morphine  on  Respiration.  By  Hugo  Wintbrnitz 
(Pfliiger^B  Archiv,  1»00,  80,  344—350.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  221).— 
Polemical.  The  work  of,  and  conclnsions  drawn  by,  Impens  (this  vol., 
ii,  28)  are  criticised.  W.  D.  H. 

B61e  of  Purine  Subetances  in  Human  Metabolism.  By 
BiCHARD  BuRiAN  and  Heinrich  Schur  ({FflUger'B  Archiv,  1900,  80, 
241 — 343). — Every  healthy  adult  excretes  a  certain  characteristic 
amount  of  alloxuric  or  purine  substances,  which  is  independent  of  his 
diet.  This  is  the  result  of  tissue  metabolism,  and  may  be  termed 
'  endogenous  urinary  purine.'  Its  amount  may  be  directly  estimated 
by  examining  the  urine  after  a  diet  of  substances  which  are  practically 
free  from  purine  compounds  (milk,  white  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  green 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  cheese).  Examination  of  the  urine  during  hunger 
does  not  give  trustworthy  results  ;  but  on  ordinary  diet,  the  amount 
of  urinary  purine  is  increased  by  a  part  of  the  *  nutrition  purine,' 
and  this  may  be  termed  '  exogenous  urinary  purine.'  The  nutrition 
purine  does  not  pass  wholly  into  the  urine  ]  a  certain  fraction  remains 
in  the  organism,  the  purine  double  ring  being  broken  down.  The 
amount  of  the  remainder  (exogenous  urinarv  purine)  differs  for  different 
forms  of  food,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  the  individuality  of  the 
subject  of  the  experiment.  The  following  table  gives  some  of  the 
figures  quoted : 

Total  percentage  of  Pereentage 

purine  substances  in  of  exogenous  urinary 

Diet.  diet.  purine. 

Beef  and  veal  0*06  003 

Coffee   0-2  0-075 

Calf's  liver  0-12  0-06 

Calfg  spleen 0-16  0-08 

Calf's  thymus  0-4  0-1 
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By  subtracting  the  exogenous  from  the  total  urinary  purine,  ihe 
endogenous  urinary  purine  is  obtained,  and  the  results  agree 
closely  with  the  numbers  obtained  by  direct  estimation ;  it  varies  in 
the  majority  of  people  from  0*1  to  0*2  gram  daily;  but  higher  and 
lower  values  were  obtained.  W,  D.  H. 

Use  of  Horse-flesh  as  Pood.  By  Eduard  PtlCger  (PflUgef^t 
Arehiv,  1900,  80,  111 — 138). — Horse-flesh  by  itself  causes  digestive 
disturbances,  especially  diarrhoea.  This  is  partly,  but  not  wholly, 
explained  by  the  poorness  of  the  tissue  in  fat.  There  is,  however, 
besides,  some  toxic  material  in  the  flesh,  which  is  removed  by  ex- 
traction with  hot  water  or  alcohol ;  it  is  not  soluble  in  ether.  It  was 
not  further  identified.  Horse-flesh,  before  it  is  eaten,  should,  therefore, 
be  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  either  mutton  or  beef 
fat;  these  solid  fats  are  better  than  that  of  the  pig.  The  modern 
view  of  fat  absorption,  namely,  that  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the 
fat  is  necessary,  is  supported.  W.  D.  H.' 

Note  by  Abstractor. — PflUger's  experiments  were  made  on  dogs, 
but  recent  experiences  during  the  siege  of  Kimberley  have  led  to  the 
same  result.  The  necessity  of  mixing  the  horse-flesh  with  beef  suet 
was  well  known  to  the  medical  men  in  South  Africa. — W.  D.  H. 

Sugar  as  Food.  By  Frikdrich  Strohmbr  {Bud.  Cenir,,  1900,  29, 
172—174;  from  Oest.Ung.  Zeit,  Zueherind.  Landto.,  1899,  Heft  3).— 
The  importance  of  sugar  as  food  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  human 
milk  lactose  is  the  most  prominent  constituent,  and  the  results  of 
Soxhlet  and  Biedert's  experiments  showed  that  sucrose  is  at  any  rate 
not  inferior  to  lactose. 

According  to  Schumburg,  even  small  amounts  of  sugar  (30  grams) 
will  renew  the  power  of  muscles,  tired  by  work,  in  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sugar  is  accordingly  specially  suited  for  the 
production  of  muscular  force,  this  property  being  increased  by  the 
action  of  sugar  on  the  nervous  system  in  overcoming  the  feelings  of 
fatigue. 

Excessive  consumption  of  sugar  is  to  be  avoided,  as  digestion  would 
be  interfered  with ;  no  injury  to  the  teeth  will  result,  as  is  frequently 
supposed.  When  properly  employed,  sugar  is  of  great  value  as 
food,  especially  after  bodily  exertion.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mineral  Statics  of  the  Humcm  Foetus  during  the  last  Five 
Months  of  Intrauterine  Ldfe.  By  Louis  Huqounenq  (Compt.  rend., 
1900, 130, 1422—1424).— Sodium  chloride  is  assimilated  by  the  human 
foetus  chiefly  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  middle  period  of  gesta- 
tion, but  the  assimilation  of  this  compound  falls  off  markedly  towards 
the  end  of  the  period.  During  the  second  half  of  gestation,  the 
assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  regular,  but  increases  some- 
what towards  the  end,  whilst  the  assimilation  of  calcium  increases 
very  markedly  towards  the  end  and  becomes  relatively  greater  than 
that  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  excess  being  found  in  the  ash  in  the  form 
of  calcium  carbonate.  With  these  exceptionit,  the  assimiiation  of  in- 
organic constituents  is  almost  constant  during  the  last  five  months, 
although  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  total  weight  towards  the 
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end.  The  oellale  of  the  embryo  at  four  months  has  practically  the 
same  requirements,  as  regards  inorganic  food,  as  the  cellule  at  the  end 
of  gestation.  The  maximum  rates  of  assimilation  of  sodium  chloride 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  and  calcium  on  the  other, 
correspond  respectively  with  the  genesis  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  of 
the  osseous  system.  C.  H.  B. 

Role  of  Iron  in  Blood  Formation.  By  A.  Hofmann  {Virchow'a 
Archiv,  1900,  100,  235 — 306). — Iron  in  various  form's  of  organic  and 
inorganic  combination  is  absorbed  in  the  duodenum,  and  is  carried  in 
union  with  proteid  in  the  '  transport '  cells  of  the  blood  to  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  especially  to  the  bone  marrow.  The  principal  use  of  the 
metal  is  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  red  marrow.  It  causes  an  increase 
in  the  growth  and  activity  of  this  tissue,  and  so  leads  to  an  increased 
formation  of  the  blood  discs.  In  chlorosis,  the  bone  marrow  becomes 
comparatively  inactive.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Oxygen  on  the  Excised  Mammedian  Heart.  By 
GtJNTHKB  Streckbb  (PJluger's  Arehiv,  1900,  80,  161— 175).— A  new 
apparatus  is  described  and  figured  for  artificially  feeding  an  excised 
mammalian  heart.  The  most  important  result  of  the  experiments 
recorded  is  the  importance  of  oxygen  in  the  nutritive  fluid.  Blood 
containing  carboxyhsBmoglobin  soon  brings  the  heart  to  a  standstill, 
not  because  carbon  monoxide  is  a  poison  to  the  organ,  for  it  still 
remains  excitable,  but  because  it  contains  no  free  or  readily  dissociable 
oxygen.  Fresh  arterial  blood  will  set  such  a  heart  beating  again.  This 
need  of  oxygen  for  cardiac  activity  has  been  previously  insisted  on  by 
Yeo  (/.  Physiol,,  1885,  6,  535),  and  more  recently  in  connection  with 
the  mammalian  heart  by  Porter  {Arner.  J.  Physiol,,  1898,  1,  511). 

W.  D.  H. 

Value  of  Ccdcinm  cmd  Potassium  Ions  in  Ccurdiac  Activity. 
By  Jacques  Loeb  {PflUger^s  Archiv,  1900,  80,  229— 232).— The  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  calcium  and  potassium  ions  are  unnecessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  cardiac  and  other  rhythmical  actions,  but  their 
usefulness  is  indirect  in  neutralising  the  poisonous  action  of  the 
sodium  chloride  which  is  present  in  the  blood  and  in  sea  water. 

W.  D.  H. 

Elementary  Composition  and  Heat  of  Oombustion .  of 
Human  Fat.  By  Fbakois  Gano  Benedict  and  Emil  Ostebbero 
{Amor.  J.  Physiol^  1900,  4,  69—76). — The  composition  of  human  fat 
appears  to  be  remarkably  constant ;  the  average  of  twenty-four  deter- 
minations gives  hydrogen,  11*78,  and  carbon,  76*08  per  cent.  The 
heat  of  combustion  averages  9*523  cal.  per  gram.  W.  D.  H. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Glycogen.  By  Ebnst  Bendix  and  Julius 
WoHLGmiOTH  {Pfliiger's  Archiv,  1900,  80,  238— 240).— Glycogen 
prepared  by  PflUger's  modification  of  Kiilz's  method  gives  the  phloro- 
glucinol  and  orcinol  reactions  for  pentoses.  This  is  due  to  an  admix- 
ture with  a  pentose  or  pentosan,  for  after  repeated  solution  in  hot 
water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol,  the  reaction  is  lost.  After 
treatment  of  the  impure  glycogen  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  removal 
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of  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  so  formed  by  fermentation  with  jea^t, 
the  product  yields  two  osazones,  one  of  which  is  hezosazone,  from  the 
remains  of  the  sugar  not  decomposed  by  the  yeast ;  the  other,  which 
melts  at  153 — 155°,  has  all  the  characters  of  pentosazone.  The 
source  of  the  pentose  is  believed  to  be  the  nucleo-proteid  of  the  liver  ; 
indeed,  the  glycogen  is  usually  contaminated  with  nuclein. 

W.  D.  H. 

Physiology  of  the  Suprcurenal  Capsules.  By  Benjamin 
Moore  and  C.  O.  Purinton  {Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1900,  4,  51 — 66, 
57 — 59). — ^The  cause  of  the  death  which  often  supervenes  within  24 
hours  after  extirpation  of  the  suprarenals  is  obscure.  In  cats,  cardiac 
thrombosis  is,  however,  frequently  found.  A  predisposing  condition 
for  the  ready  occurrence  of  intravascular  clotting  is  to  be  found  in  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  circulation. 

The  large  relative  size  of  these  organs  in  festal  animals  is  not  found 
in  all  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cat.  In  the  human  embryo  and 
new-born  child,  the  glands  are  comparatively  large,  but  their  medulla 
contains  neither  chromogen  nor  active  physiological  principle.  In  the 
embryonic  ox  and  goat,  both  appear  to  be  present.  W.  D.  H. 

Alimentary  Oxaluria.  By  Galileo  Pierallini  (Vtrehaw's 
Archiv,  1900,  160,  173— 185).— The  soluble  and  insoluble  salts  of 
oxalic  acid,  the  latter  in  smaller  degree,  are  absorbed,  and  pass  as 
calcium  oxalate  into  the  urine.  Foods  containing  excess  of  oxalates 
cause  the  excretion  to  increase.  The  absorption  of  such  insoluble 
oxalates  as  that  of  calcium  can  hardly  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  dilute  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  is  attributed  to 
decomposition,  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  alkali  carbonates  in 
the  intestine.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  certckin  Renal  Poisons.  By  W.  Lindehann  {Ann. 
Inst.  Pasteur f  1900,  14,  49 — 59). — This  records  the  commencement  of 
a  research  on  poisons  which  affect  the  kidneys,  and  aims  at  the 
elucidation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  toxins  in  serum,  and  in  such 
diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  bring  about  renal  disorder.  The  special 
poison  here  investigated  is  vinylamine,  and  the  experiments  were 
performed  on  mice,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  some  of  which  were  rapidly 
killed  with  fatal  doses,  and  others  subjected  to  chronic  poisoning.  In 
immediately  fatal  cases,  the  main  effects  in  the  kidney  are  explicable 
by  anaemia.  In  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  urine  is  dilute,  highly 
albuminous,  and  contains  casts  and  epithelial  dibris ;  the  kidneys 
show  signs  of  acute  nephritis.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue  is 
not  affected.     Certain  toxic  serums  produce  somewhat  similar  results. 

W.  D.  H. 
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Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Fermentation  of  Cellulose.  By  Y.  Omeliansky  (Chem.  Centr,, 
1900,  i,  918—919  ;  from  Arch.  Set.  biolog.  St.  Pitersh,,  7,  411—434. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  291). — The  morphological  properties  of 
Bacillus  feTfMrvUUionis  celluloacB  are  described  in  the  original  paper. 
Cellulose  is  attacked  by  this  organism  in  solutions  which  contain  only 
mineral  salts,  the  fermentation  being  effected  through  a  series  of 
changes,  by  which  the  specific  ferment  is  gradually  purified,  and 
eventually  left  as  a  pure  culture.  The  cellulose  yields  70  per  cent,  of 
fatty  acids,  acetic  acid,  and  butyric  acid,  and  30  of  gases  (carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen) ;  methane  is  only  formed  in  the  last  phases, 
and  is  possibly  due  to  the  action  of  another  microbe.  Hoppe-Seyler's 
fermentation  of  cellulose  in  which  carbon  dioxide  and  marsh  gas  are 
formed,  but  no  solid  or  liquid  products,  is  probably  effected  by  a 
bacillus  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated ;  this  bacillus  is  probably  noi 
the  amylobacterium.  E.  W.  W. 

Identity  of  the  Erogenic  Bctoillus  of  Milk  with  the  Pneumo- 
baoillus  of  Friedlander.  By  Leon  GRiMBEaT  and  G.  Leobos 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1424— 1425).— The  »rogenic  bacillus  of 
milk  and  the  pneumo-bacillus  of  Friedlander  agree  in  the  following 
characteristics,  and  seem  to  be  completely  identical ;  they  are  im- 
mobile, do  not  liquefy  gelatin,  and  do  not  produce  indole  in  culture 
fluids  containing  peptone,  but  ferment  various  carbohydrates,  yielding 
products  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sugar ;  and  they  produce 
capsules  in  the  blood  of  animals  inoculated  with  them.         C.  K.  B. 

Action  of  the  Bacillus  Anthracis  on  Garbohydrates.  By 
Mdllb.  Napias  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1900,  14,  232— 248).— The 
anthrax  bacillus  attacks  starchy  and  saccharine  materials,  yielding 
lactic  and  acetic  acids.  The  latter  acid  is  believed  to  b»  formed  from 
the  former.  In  virulent  species,  proteolytic  properties  are  dominant,, 
and  in  attenuated  specimens  amylolytio  action  is  predominant. 

W.  D.  H. 

Proteolysis  produced  by  Aspergillus  Niger.  By  G.  Malpi- 
TANG  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1900,  14,  60 — 81).— The  secretion  of  a 
proteolytic  enzyme  is  constant  during  the  life  of  Aspergillus  niger, 
and  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  death  of  the  cells.  It  is  believed 
that  such  agents  will  not  only  produce  effects  on  the  surrounding 
medium,  for  instance,  the  liquefaction  of  gelatin,  but  also  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  carry  out  the  work  of  disassimilation. 

W.  D.  H. 

Besolution  of  a  Baoemic  Compound  by  mecms  of  Moulds. 
ByC.  XJlpiahi  and  8.  Condelli  {Gazz^ta,  1900,30,  1,  382—394). — 
Besults  are  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the 
conditions  best  suited  for  the  resolution  of  a  racemic  compound  into 
its  optically  active  isomerides  by  means  of  moulds.     The  spores  of 
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Aspergillus  niger  do  not  develop  in  absence  of  oxygen,  but  they  are 
not  killed,  unless  indeed  by  a  very  long  exposure  in  a  vacuum.  This 
mould  attacks  a  racemic  compound  more  energetically  in  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  than  when  a  larger  quantity  is  present, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  of  the  optically  active  isomeride  is  ob- 
tained, since  Pfeffer's  economic  coefficient,  that  is,  the  ratio  of 
material  consumed  to  that  formed,  has  a  greater  value  when  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  oxygen  employed.  The  life,  and  hence  also  the 
activity,  of  moulds  are  almost  entirely  inhibited  by  sunlight,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  racemic  compound  is  resolved  increases  as  the 
luminosity  decreases,  and  increases  also  with  the  temperature.  Ex- 
periments with  racemic,  lactic,  and  mandelic  acids  and  alanine  show 
that  PeniciUium  glauown  flourishes  best  in  solutions  of  greater  con- 
centration and  less  acidity  than  is  the  case  with  SterigmcUocystia  niger. 
The  proportion  of  inorganic  salts  necessary  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  moulds  is  very  small,  the  small  quantity  dissolved  from  the 
glass  vessel  containing  the  solution  being  sufficient.  On  growing 
Sterigmatocystis  niger  in  5  litres  of  solution  containing  120  grams  ^ 
crystallised  racemic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  magnesium  salts,  it  was  found  that  in  the  first  period,  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  32nd  day,  (2-tartaric  acid  was  almost  exclusively 
destroyed;  after  this,  the  destruction  of  the  dextro-acid  continued,  and 
was  completed  after  a  further  33  days,  27  per  cent,  of  the  total 
IsBVO-acid  being  also  destroyed ;  during  the  third  period,  from  the 
65th  to  the  123rd  day,  the  fermentative  process  became  weaker,  since, 
besides  the  last  traces  of  dextro-acid,  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  initial 
quantity  of  laevo-acid  was  destroyed.  After  this,  no  further  ap- 
preciable action  took  place,  although  the  mould  was  found  to  be 
capable  of  vigorous  growth  in  a  suitable  medium.  From  the  residual 
liquid,  only  potassium  hydrogen  ^tartrate  could  be  separated,  and 
in  a  solution  of  this  salt,  as  stated  by  Pfeffer,  no  development  of 
Aspergillus  niger  is  possible.  T.  H.  P. 

Denitrifloation.  By  Albbbt  Stutzeb  and  Bjalhab  Jjbnsxn 
(Bied.  Cen^.,  1900,  29,  268—273;  from  Cen^.  Bakt.,  1897,  622  and 
698). — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  various 
denitrifying  bacteria  on  the  utilisation  of  carbon  compounds,  showed 
that  citric  acid  alone  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  carbon. 
Dextrose  alone  is  unsuitable,  and  in  presence  of  citric  acid  even  some- 
what retards  growth ;  it  is,  however,  not  altogether  useless  ;  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  nitrate  destroyed  and  the  carbon  compounds 
used  up  in  solutions  which  contain,  besides  sugar,  citric  acid.  In 
such  solutions,  continued  addition  of  nitrate  soon  stops  denitiification, 
which  is,  however,  renewed  on  adding  more  sugar. 

Glycerol  and  starch  (compare  D^herain,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  511)  do 
not  produce  fermentation,  either  separately  or  together ;  but  a  mixture 
of  glycerol  and  a  citrate  is  suitable.  Lactic  and  butyric  acids,  but 
not  formic  acid,  are  very  good  sources  of  carbon  when  employed  in 
Giltay  and  Aberson's  solution,  in  the  place  of  citric  acid. 

When,  instead  of  pure  cultures,  garden  soil  is  employed,  glycerol  is 
deoompo-sed  by  putrefaction  bacteria,  and  the  products  are  utiljaed  by 
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denitrifying  bacteria.     Similar,  and  still  more  decided,  results  were 
obtained  with  straw. 

The  value  of  stable  manure  as  nitrogenous  manure  diminishes  as  . 
the  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  available  for  denitrifying  bacteria 
increasea  When  fresh  manure  is  ploughed  in  late,  the  yield  of  the 
succeeding  crop  is  less  than  when  an  equal  amount  of  moderately 
rotted  manure  is  employed,  even  when  the  two  lots  contain  the  same 
amount  of  available  nitrogen.  This  difference  is  attributed  to  the 
much  larger  amount  of  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  denitrifying 
bacteria  in  the  fresh  manure.  The  number  of  bacteria  is  of  less  im- 
portance. Considerable  losses  through  denitrifioatiou  will  not  take 
place  in  old,  rotted  manure;  but  denitrification  does  not  entirely 
cease  even  when  humification  is  far  advanced. 

The  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  value  of  dung  as  nitro- 
genous manure  depends  very  essentially  on  the  carbonaceous 
matter  present;  the  use  of  plenty  of  peat  litter  in  stables  is  re- 
commended. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Morphology  and  Biolog^y  of  Denitrifying  Baoteria.  By 
H/ALMAB  Jensen  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  273—275  ;  from  CerUr. 
Bald.,  1898,  4,  401  and  448).— The  term  denitrifying  baoteria  is 
restricted  to  those  which  liberate  free  nitrogen ;  the  bacteria  which 
produce  organic  nitrogenous  compounds,  or  nitrites  and  ammonia  from 
nitrates,  are  not  included. 

The  bacteria  are  eerobic  in  absence  of  nitrate,  but  utilise  the  oxygen 
of  nitrate  when  present.     Aeration  prevents  destruction  of  nitrates. 

The  bacteria  at  present  known  are*:  (1)  Bacillus  denitrificans,  I., 
Burri  and  Stutzer  =  Bacterium  denitrificans,  Lehm.  and  Neum. ;  (2) 
Bacillus  denitrijicans,  II.,  Burri  and  Stutzer  =  Bactsrium  Stutz&rei, 
Lehm.  and  Neum. ;  (3)  B,  Shirokikhi,  Jensen ;  (4)  B.  denitrificans 
tigilis,  Ampola  and  Qarina;  (5)  Vibrio  denitrificans,  Sewerin;  (6) 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  Sewerin  ;  (7)  B.  pyocyaneuSy  Lehm.  and  Neum. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  author  has  isolated  four  others  :  (8) 
Bacteriwn  JUrfaciens  (from  an  old  cultivation  of  B,  Stutzerei)  ;  (9)  B, 
eentropunctatum  (from,cow-dung  and  guinea-pig  faeces) ;  (10)  ^.  Har^bii 
(from  soil  from  Ellenbach),  and  (11)  B.  nitrovorum  (from  horse- 
dung). 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  denitrifying  bacteria,  analyses  of  six 
samples  of  air  gave  negative  results;  it  was,  however,  found  that 
inoculation  may  take  place  through  the  air.  Peat  and  autumn  leaves 
of  Foa  cmnua  and  Senecio  vulgaris  gave  negative  results.  Straw  always 
gave  positive  results,  and  out  of  17  samples  of  soil,  5  denitrified.  In 
the  soil,  the  bacteria  are  derived  from  the  dung  applied,  and  disappear 
if  the  soil  is  left  unmanured.  Fsaces  from  cows,  horses,  and  sheep 
frequently  contained  denitrifying  bacteria ;  in  the  case  of  guinearpigs, 
mice,  pigs,  and  earth  worms,  the  bacteria  were  sometimes  found.  Human 
fnoes  and  the  faBcee  of  lions,  dogs,  canaries,  and  geese  never  contained 
the  bacteria.  The  baoteria  are  destroyed  in  their  passage  through  the 
human  digestive  system,  and  the  same  occurs  with  dogs  and  worms. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Effect  of  Removing  the  Flowers  on  the  Assimilation  of 
Nitrogen  by  Leguminous  Plants.  By  Marco  Soave  (Ea^.  Stat. 
Record,  1900, 11, 516 ;  from  Staz.  apw,  agrar.  ital.,  1899, 32, 499—616). 
— Comparing  the  results  obtained  when  the  flowers  were  constantly 
removed,  with  those  obtained  with  similar  plants  which  were  left  with 
the  flowers,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  case  of  Vicia/aba,  there  was  a 
decided  gain  in  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  when  the  flowers  were  cut  off. 
In  the  case  of  Phtueoltu  multiflorus,  Puum  aatitum,  and  Lupinus  aUms, 
there  was  a  loss  of  either  dry  matter  or  nitrogen,  or  of  both. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Ferments  on  the  Ctermination  of  Old  Seed.  By 
A.  Thomson  {Expt  Stat  Record,  1899,  11,.  460 ;  from  Gartenflora,  45, 
344). — Cereal  seeds,  20 — 25  years  old,  were  soaked  in  diastase  or  pepsin 
solutions  for  24  hours,  washed  and  germinated.  Barley  which  gave  a 
germination  of  4*5  per  cent,  germinated  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent, 
after  treatment  with  5  per  cent,  diastase  solution,  and  48  per  cent,  when 
a  10  per  cent,  diastase  solution  was  employed ;  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
germination  of  oats  was  raised  from  16  to  47  and  54  per  cent.  lespeo- 
tively.  Pepsin  (5  per  cent,  solution)  increased  the  germination^of  the 
oats  to  39  per  cent.  The  germination  of  maize,  peas,  and  clover  rose 
from  3,  5,  and  17  per  cent,  to  49,  22,  and  50  per  cent,  when  treated 
with  5  per  cent,  diastase  solution.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Relation  of  the  Ash  to  the  Height  of  Plants.  By  Edmund  J. 
Mills,  John  Imbib,  and  Abchibald  Gbay  (reprinted  from  Proc.  PhU. 
Soc.  Glasgow,  1900,  8  pp.) — The  stem  of  a  healthy  spruce  fir,  cut 
down  in  December,  was  cut  into  14  sections,  each  19g  inches  long. 
These  were  burnt  in  a  specially  devised  apparatus,  described  with 
sketch,  and  the  weight  of  ash  in  each  section  determined  ;  silica  and 
lime  were  determined  in  the  ashes.  The  actual  weights  of  wood,  ash, 
and  constituents,  as  well  as  the  percentage  results,  are  given  in  tables, 
and  the  relations  between  the  height  of  the  tree  and  the  weights  of 
wood,  ash,  silica,  and  lime  are  shown  in  smoothed  curves. 

As  regards  silica,  it  was  found  that  the  point  A « 3*1  is  a  critical 
point,  indicating  the  theoretical  position  at  which  the  chemical  effect 
of  the  unexposed  trunk,  as  a  mineral  carrier,  is  at  its  lowest,  owing 
probably  to  the  sudden  demand  for  ash  by  the  large  lowest  branches. 
An  upper  critical  point,  h  s  13*724,  was  also  found.  This  depends  on 
the  demand  due  to  the  exceptional  vitality  at  the  summit. 

In  the  case  of  lime,  the  lower  critical  point  is  somewhat  below  that 
for  silica ;  the  higher  critical  point  is  of  an  ideal  character,  being  above 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

It  is  supposed  that  similar  points  occur  in  the  branches,  and  even 
in  the  twigs.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  Ash  Ck>nstitaents  in  the  Section  of  the  Ck>pper 
Beech.  By  Bichabd  Hobnbebgeb  {Bied.  Cenir,,  1900, 29, 187 — 190  ; 
from  Miindener  forstl.  HefU  1898,  14.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  280). 
— The  intermediate  portions  of  the  sections  of  the  two  copper  beeches 
previously  examined  (loc,  eii,),  corresponding  with  the  26th  to  the 
87th  and  90th  years  of  growth,  were  cUvided  inio  three  portions,  each 
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representing  about  20  years  of  growth,  for  more  detailed  investigation. 
The  middle  portion  (46th— 66th  years)  was  found  to  contain  the  least 
ash  in  the  dry  matter,  the  least  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  the  least,  or," 
in  the  case  of  (B),  almost  the  least,  potassium  ;  but  it  contained  the 
greatest  amount  of  calcium,  and  the  most,  or  almost  the  most  (in  B), 
manganese. 

In  the  same  zone,  but  on  different  sides  of  the  tree,  there  may  be 
differenc€«  in  the  composition  of  the  ash ;  even  then,  however,  the 
results  still  show  that  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  calcium  and  manganese  on  the  other,  go  together.    N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oomposition  of  Cocoa-nut  Ash.  By  A.  Bain  and  F.  Bachofkn 
{Queensland  Agric.  Jour,,  1900,  6,  297).— The  different  parts  of  the 
cocoa-nut  weighed  as  follows:  (1)  Husk,  2'702;  (2)  shell,  0-546; 
(3)  kernel,  0-875  ;  and  (4)  milk,  0-593  lb.,  and  contained  (1)  34-44, 
(2)  84-80,  and  (3)  47*20  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  and  1*63,  0*29,  0*79, 
and  0-38  per  cent,  respectively  of  pure  ash.  Analyses  of  the  ashes 
gave  the  following  percentage  results  : 


K,0. 

NajO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe208,AlaO,. 

PA. 

so,. 

SiOa. 

CI. 

Husk  .. 

.  3071 

27-58 

4-14 

219 

0-64 

1-92 

318 

8-22 

27-82 

Shell  .. 

.  45  01 

23-65 

6-26 

1-32 

1-89 

4-64 

5-75 

4*64 

9*44 

Kernel.. 

.  54-05 

2-65 

8-10 

1-98 

0-59 

20  33 

8-79 

1-31 

9-24 

Milk.... 

.  34-54 

13-95 

7-43 

3-97 

trace 

6-68 

3-94 

2-95 

H.  J. 

85-50 
M. 

Distribution  of  Sugar,  Acid,  and  Tannin  in  Pears.  By  W. 
Kklhofkr  (Bied.  Cenir.,  1900,  20,  248—251;  from  Jahresher. 
Wddenaweil^  6,  68).  The  following  amounts  of  sugar  (invert),  acid 
(tartaric),  and  tannin  were  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  pear  : 

Skin.  Fruit,  Core. 

oogar.       Acid.     Tannin.     Sugitr.        Acid.      Tannin.    Sagar.        Acid.      Tannin. 
7-74       6-20      2-80      8-24       14-83       2-36       7-31       11-71       0*97 

Whole  Pear. 


Sngar.  Acid.        Tannin. 

8-00         12-61         2-06 

Similar  experiments  were  obtained  with  two  other  varieties  of  pears, 
{Bied,  Centr,,  1899,  28,  68),  and  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  all  varieties  would  show  the  same  distribution  of  the  different 
constituents  at  the  same  stage  of  ripeness.  As  ripening  proceeds,  the 
tannin  diminishes  more  quickly  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  pear  than  in 
the  skin.  By  the  time  the  pears  had  become  doughy,  the  inside 
portions  were  free  from  tannin,  whilst  the  skin  still  contained  1*9  per 
cent.,  or  65*8  per  cent,  of  the  oiiginal  amount.  The  acid  diminishes 
most  quickly  in  the  skin. 

Analyses  of  three  cross-sections  of  the  pear,  representing  (1)  the 
calyx,  (2)  the  core,  and  (3)  the  stem  portions,  showed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  calyx,  &c.,  that  the  calyx  portion  contained  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  sugar,  acid,  and  tannin.  The  seed  portion  contained  the  least 
tuinin  and  the  stalk  portion  the  least  sugar  and  acid.      N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Composition  of  the  Albumens  of  the  St.  Ignatius  Bean 
and  Nux  Vomica.  By  £mile  Bourquelot  and  J.  Laurent  {Compi, 
rend.,  1900,  130,  1411— Ul  3).— The  albumen  of  the  St.  Ignatius  bean 
when  hydrolysed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  27  per  cent,  of 
mannose  and  31  per  cent,  of  galactose,  and  the  lalbumen  from  nux 
vomica  yields  11*3  per  cent,  of  mannose  and  41*6  per  cent,  of  galactose. 
The  carbohydrate  of  both  albumens  is  therefore  a  mixture  of 
mannan  and  galactan.  Either  of  them  can  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  crystallised  galactose,  and  will  give  a  better  yield  than  milk 
sugar.  O.  H.  B. 

Agaricus  Campestris.  By  Alexander  Zbqa  {Chmn.  ZeU.,  1900, 
24,  285 — 286). — The  mean  result  of  various  analyses  give :  Water, 
89*22  ;  nitrogen  compounds,  5*94 ;  fat,  0*23 ;  nitrogen  free  material, 
2*92 ;  fibre,  0*84  ;  and  ash,  0*75  per  cent.  The  ash  contained  P^O^, 
0-188  i  K,0,  0*156 ;  sand,  0*056.  The  finely>divided  and  air-dried 
fungus  was  extracted  with  alcohol  at  45 — 50^,  and  in  this  liquid 
chlosterol  and  mannitol  have  been  detected.  J.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Apios  Tuberosa.  By  Celso  Briqhetti  {Chem. 
CerUr.,  1900,i,  914 — 915  ;  from  Staz.  aperim.  agrwr.  Ual.,  33,  72—75). — 
Analyses  of  the  various  portions  of  the  plant,  Apios  tuberosa,  aie 
quoted.  E.  W.  W. 

Alinit  in  the  Cultivation  of  Cereals.  By  L.  Malpeaux  (Ann. 
agron.,  1900,  26,  196—211.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  242).— Inocula- 
tion with  alinit  had  no  effect  on  wheat  grown  in  sand.  When  inoculated 
a  second  time  in  conjunction  with  applications  of  sugar  and  extract  of 
straw  respectively,  the  production  of  wheat  was  increased.  Dung  gave 
a  greater  increase  than  was  obtained  by  inoculation,  and  the  yield  was 
further  increased  by  inoculation  in  conjunction  with  dung.  Alinit  had  a 
greater  effect  in  increasing  the  production  of  wheat  grown  in  rich  soil, 
and  the  effect  was  increased  by  a  second  application  of  alinit,  together 
with  sugar.     The  increase  due  to  inoculation  was  chiefly  in  the  straw. 

!Field  experiments  were  made  with  wheat  and  barley  in  soil  containing 
0*134  per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  there  was  no 
increased  production  of  grain  after  inoculation,  but  the  straw  was  in- 
creased by  about  300  kilos.  In  the  barley  experiment,  the  alinit  plots 
gave  slightly  more  grain  and  410  kilos,  more  straw  per  hectare  ;  with 
an  application  of  sodium  nitrate  (150  kilos.),  the  yields  of  grain  and 
straw  were  increased  by  320  and  610  kilos. 

The  results  showed,  therefore,  that  inoculation  with  alinit  is  useless 
in  absence  of  carbohydrates  or  a  great  deal  of  humus  ;  in  rich  soil,  it 
was  decidedly  beneficial,  but  sodium  nitrate  gave  much  the  best 
results.  Inoculation  can  only  be  of  use  when  conditions  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  microbes  exist  in  the  soil ;  and  Deh^rain  has  shown 
that,  under  these  conditions,  fixation  of  nitrogen  can  take  place  in  soils 
without  inoculation,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  superfiuous.       N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Composition  of]  Weak  Straw.  By  J.  Alan  Murray  (Ann.  Sep 
on  Field  ExpU.  Univ.  GoU.  Wales,  1899,  79— 80).— Analyses  were 
made  of  two  lots  of  rye  straw,  (1)  manured  with  phosphates,  nitrogen, 
and  potash  ;  (2)  with  phosphates  and  nitrogen  only.  Whilst  the  more 
fully  manured  straw  was  in  every  respect  normal,  that  obtained  on  the 
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plot  which  had  no  potash  was  too  weak  to  stand,  and  when  dried  was 
BO  brittle  that  it  ooald  almost  be  reduced  to  powder  when  crushed  in 
the  hand.  The  air-dried  straw  from  the  two  plots  had  the  following 
percentage  composition : 

Water. 

1.  10-29 

2.  12-46 

Both  samples  were  cat  when  somewhat  immature,  but  having  been 
cut  on  the  same  day  and  grown  from  the  same  seed  sown  at  the  same 
time,  the  results  are  comparable. 

When  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  two  samples  yielded  (1) 
9*26  and  (2)  10*95  per  cent,  of  furfuraldehyde. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  weakness  of  the  straw  (2)  cannot  be 
due  to  defective  lignification,  and  that  it  is  probably  connected  with 
the  deficient  production  of  oil  which  was  practically  absent  in  the  weak 
straw.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Nitric  and  Ammoniaccil  Nitrogen  on  the 
Development  of  Maize.  By  Pibbre  Mazi^i  {Ann.  Inst.  Pa$tewr.y 
1900,  14,  26—45.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  237,  and  Takabayashi^ 
tMi.,  1897,  ii,  685). — Maize  plants  grew  equally  well  in  solutions 
containing  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  provided  that  thi 
strength  of  the  latter  solution  did  not  exceed  0*05  per  cent. ;  stronger 
solutions  are  injurious.  When  both  salts  are  present  simultaneously, 
the  plant  sometimes  prefers  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  Am- 
monium salts  are,  therefore,  not  inferior  to  nitrate  when  employed  in 
suitable  quantities. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Bothamsted  experiments  on  wheat  as 
regards  the  application  of  ammonium  salts,  the  assumption  being  that 
nitrification  is  comparatively  slow  until  June  as  indicated  by  Deherain's 
drainage  experiments.*  It  is  estimated  that  an  application  of  86  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  would  give  a  solution  in  the  soil  containing  0*075 
per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  results  are  quoted  indicating 
that  this  and  larger  amounts  of  ammonium  salts  are  less  beneficial 
than  nitrate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Agricultural,  Botanicid,  and  Ohemical  Results  of  Experi- 
ments on  the  mixed  Herbage  of  Permanent  Qrass-Land,  Con- 
ducted for  many  Years  in  Succession  on  the  Same  Land. 
III.  The  Chemical  Results.  Section  I.  By  Sib  John  B.  Lawks 
and  Sib  J.  Hknbt  Gilbebt  (Phil  Trans.,  1900,  B.  192,  139—210). 
— The  experiments  were  commenced  in  1856,  and  include  about 
20  plots,  two  unmanured  and  the  rest  with  a  variety  of  manures. 
The  <' agricultural  results"  and  the  "botanical  results"  obtained 
during   the   first   20   years   of    the   experiments  have   already  been 

*  The  results  of  analyses  of  the  drainage  from  the  plots  of  the  permanent  wheat 
field  at  Bothamsted  showed,  howeTer,  that  the  nitrification  of  ammonium  salts 
applied  as  manure  to  this  soil  is  yery  rapid  in  October  and  November  when  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  wet  (compare  Abstr.,  1888,  891).  In  October,  just  after  the  am- 
monium salts  have  been  applied,  the  drainage  contains  small  amounts  of  ammonia, 
bat  if  it  is  collected  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  it  contains  practically  nothing 
but  nitntea— K.  H.  J.  M. 
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discussed  (ibid.,  1880,  Pt.  1,  and  1882,  Pt.  4)  and  the  present  paper 
deals  with  the  chemical  results  (determinations  of  total  nitrogen,  and 
ash  analyses)  of  the  same  period. 

The  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  ash  analyses  showed  the 
importance  of  including  carbon  dioxide  in  the  *'  pure  ash,"  instead  of 
excluding  it,  as  has  almost  invariably  been  done  hitherto.  The  ash 
constituents  are,  therefore,  calculated  as  percentages  of  the  ash  after 
saturation  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  drying  at  120 — 130^  The 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  ash  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat,  and 
the  amounts  required  to  form  normal  salts,  reckoning  all  the  phos- 
phoric acid  as  tribasic,  are  given  in  separate  tables. 

The  ashes  of  different  crops  vary  very  characteristically  according  to 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they  take  up.  For  example,  red  clover, 
a  crop  which  yields  large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  partly  due  to  fixation, 
much  of  which  is  taken  up  inr  the  form  of  nitrates,  yields  an  ash  charac- 
terised by  containing  much  carbon  dioxide,  which  presiunably  represents 
organic  acid  originally  present  in  the  plant.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that,  besides  any  physiological  function  of  the  bases,  their  r/Ue  is 
prominently  that  of  "  carriers  of  nitric  acid,"  and  that,  after  the  as- 
similation of  the  nitrogen,  the  base  is  left  in  combination  with  organic 
acids.  It  is  suggested  *'that  at  any  rate  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  chlorophyllous  vegetation  on  the  earth's  surface  was  derived  from 
nitrates ;  whilst,  so  far  as  this  was  the  case,  the  raison  d'etre  of  much 
of  the  fixed  base  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  would  seem  to  be  clearly 
indicated." 

''The  mineral  composition  of  the  mixed  herbage  is  very  directly 
dependent  on  the  supplies  available  within  the  soiL  Indeed,  the 
composition  of  the  mixed  produce  was  found  to  be  a  somewhat  cloee 
reflection  of  the  supplies  available  within  the  range  of  the  roots.  It 
was,  in  fact,  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  individual  crops  grown 
separately.  It  is  at  the  same  time  obvious,  that  when  the  more 
functionally  important  constituents  are  available  initiative  abundance, 
those  which  are  of  less  importance  in  this  respect  are  taken  up  and 
retained  in  less  amount  than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  the  result  being 
determined  in  great  measure  by  the  character  of  the  growth  induced. 

''  Luxuriance,  or  vegetative  activity,  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  available  and  taken  up.  Further,  chlorophyll 
formation  to  a  great  extent  follows  nitrogen -assimilation.  But  the 
results  relating  to  the  increased  amount  of  the  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance yielded  in  the  mixed  herbage  under  the  influence  of  various 
manures,  clearly  indicate  that  the  nitrogen,  being  taken  up,  and  the 
chlorophyll  formed,  the  carbon-assimilation,  and  the  carbohydrate 
formation,  depend  essentially  on  the  amounts  of  potash  available." 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Flax.  By  Julius  Olschowy  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  240—242; 
from  Zeit,  Landto.  Versuchawea&n  OesUrr.,  1899,  34,  135  and  515).— A 
crop  of  flax,  5000  kilos,  per  hectare,  withdrew  34*1  kilos,  of  potash, 
17*3  kilos,  of  nitrogen,  and  15 '5  kilos,  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil. 
The  assimilation  goes  on  until  the  green  seed  capsules  are  formed,  a 
period  which  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  vegetative  period 
of  flax  grown  for  the  production  of  fibre.    Up  to  the  time  of  flowering, 
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the  assimilation  of  the  above  constituents  is  gradual;  during  the 
flowering  period,  there  is  a  sudden  increase  followed  by  a  rapid  decrease. 
Superphosphate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate  had  a 
marked  effect  when  applied  before  the  seed  was  sown,  but  had  no 
effect  when  applied  as  a  top  dressing.  The  effect  of  nitrogen  was  to 
increase  the  yield  of  straw  and  to  lower  the  production  of  seed. 
Potash,  and,  still  more,  phosphoric  acid,  increased  both  straw  and  seed 
production.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Nitragin  and  Inoculation  Soil  on  Yellow  Lupins.  By 
Max  Adleb  {ExpU  StaU  Record^  1900,  11,  515;  from  Ber.  Landw. 
VersuchsSUU,  Jena,  1898,  19 — 20). — Lupins  were  grown  in  sandy 
soil  in  zinc  pots  ;  five  without  inoculation,  five  inoculated  with  nitra- 
gin, and  five  with  inoculation  from  lupin  soil. 

Nitragin  increased  the  corn  and  straw  34*4  and  12*2  per  cent., 
whilst  the  increase  after  soil  inoculation  was,  corn,  106*5,  and  straw, 
42-9  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  German,  Qnglish,  and  French  Varieties 
of  Mangels.  By  Ferdinand  Wohlthann  {Bied.  Centr,,  1900,  29, 
242—247  ;  fTomlllust.  Ikmdfo.-Zeit.,  1899,Nos.  2 and 5). —The results  of 
one  year's  experiments  with  17  varieties  of  mangels,  including  the 
yields  of  roots  and  leaves,  the  weights  of  the  roots,  and  the  percent- 
ages of  dry  matter  and  sugar,  are  given.  The  results  so  far  indicate 
that  the  best  Grerman  varieties  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
other  varieties  employed,  but  that  greatest  differences  occurred  in  the 
yields  of  the  German  varieties.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sugar-Beet  in  1898.  By  Stone,  Clinton,  Kinbely,  and  Oav- 
ANAUGH  (Bied.  Centr,,  1900,  29,  254 — 256  ;  from  Cornell  Univ,  Agric. 
ExpL  Stat.  Bid.,  166,  1899). — Results  obtained  with  eight  varieties 
of  sugar-beet  are  given. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  various  manures,  applied  both  alone* 
and  mixed,  were  made  with  Klein  Wanzleben  roots.     Sodium  nitrate 
alone  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  sugar  and  the  purity  coefficient. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Mites  in  Beet-root  Excrescences.  By  Fb.  BubIk  {Zeit.Zttckertnd, 
Bohm.,  1900,  24,  355 — 367).— The  excrescences  sometimes  observed 
on  sugar-beet  are  produced  by  mites  {Uistiostoma  FeronitMrumy  Duf.). 
The  latter  do  not  occur  in  healthy  roots,  and  cannot  exist  in  the  ex- 
crescences in  presence  of  microbes.  The  excrescences  consist  anatomi- 
cally of  the  same  substances  as  the  roots,  but  the  fibrovascular  bundles 
are  very  irregularly  placed.  As  regards  composition,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Schacht,  Strohmer  and  Stift,  and  Stoklasa  that  the  excre- 
scences contain  much  less  sugar  than  the  roots,  sometimes  only  half  as 
much  ;  whilst  Strohmer  and  Stift  and  Bartos  found  that  the  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  is  much  higher  than  in  the  normal  portions  of  the 
roots.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  less  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
excrescences  may  be  due  to  greater  respiration,  but  it  is  more  probably 
owing  to  consumption  of  sugar  by  the  mites.  Strohmer  and  Stift 
found  0*25 — 0*35  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar  in  the  excrescences,  but  it 
is  thought  unlikely  that  it  occurs  in  the  healthy  excrescences  on  roots 
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when  taken  up.  When  the  excrescences  are  kept  for  a  short  time^ 
the  percentage  of  sucrose  is  reduced  by  2 — 3  per  cent. ;  subsequently^ 
the  sugar  completely  disappears.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Rational  Feeding  of  Cows.  By  Oskab  Ha«emann  {EoopL  Stat. 
Record,  1899,  11,  484—485;  from  Landw.  JaSyrh,,  1899,  28, 
485 — 534.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  39  and  103). — Two  cows  were  fed 
during  successive  periods  with  (1)  malt  sprouts,  (2)  pea-nut  cake 
meal  with  cocoarshells  and  molasses,  (3)  linseed  meal,  (4)  maize-cake 
meal,  (5)  malt  sprouts  and  500  grams  of  emulsified  sesam^  oil,  and 
(6)  sesam6  oil  in  a  weak  alkaline  emulsion,  in  addition  to  a  basal 
ration  of  hay,  straw,  dried  beet  diffusion  residues,  and  salt. 

The  results  gave  no  indication  that  the  fat  of  food  affects  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  fat.  The  milk  of  period  4  contained  the  least  fat  \ 
the  greatest  yield  of  milk  fat,  as  well  as  the  highest  percentage  in  the 
milk,  was  in  the  second  period,  when  the  ration  contained  218  grams 
of  fat  for  a  cow  weighing  560  kilos. 

It  is  thought  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  and  the  absolute 
amount  of  milk  fat  produced  do  not  depend  on  the  fat  digested  in  the 
food,  but  on  certain  substances  present  in  some  foods,  which  in  some 
cases  stimulate  the  lacteal  glands,  and  in  others  modify  the  cell 
activity  of  the  glands  so  as  to  produce  milk  containing  more  fat.  This 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  cocoa-shells  and  molasses  increased 
the  fat  in  the  milk,  and  that  maize^ake  maintained  the  yield,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  shrinkage,  although  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  milk  diminished. 

The  substance  which  gives  the  characteristic  sesam^  oil  reaction  was 
not  transmitted  to  the  milk.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Blood  Molasses.  By  Liliknthal 
(Bied.  Centr.y  1900,  29,  166  ;  from  Landw.  Presse,  1899,  No,  27).— 
Blood  is  preserved  from  decomposition  by  adding  molasses,  and  blood 
molasses  is  now  manufactured  at  all  the  large  slaughter-houses  in 
Germany.  It  may  contain  proteids,  17 — 19;  fat,  2*3 — 3*5;  and 
non-nitrogenous  extract,  55 — 69  per  cent. 

Experiments  in  which  horses  received  4  lbs.  of  blood  molasses  in 
the  place  of  6  lbs.  (out  of  12  lbs.)  of  oats,  gave  satisfactory  resulta 
Good  results  were  also  obtained  with  cows  which  received  2  lbs.  of 
blood  molasses  a  day;  the  yield  of  milk  was  raised  2  litres  a  day, 
and  the  cows  remained  healthy.  Further  experiments  will  be  ne- 
cessary. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Maize-germ  Molaases  as  Food  for  Cows.  By  Bebnhard 
ScHULZK  {Bisd.  Cmtr.y  1900,  29,  167—169 ;  from  FiOding'a  Landw, 
Zeit,,  1899, 524.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  448).— The  food  consists 
of  52*5  per  cent,  of  molasses  and  47*5  per  cent,  of  maize-germs, 
and  has  the  following  percentage  composition : 

Nitrogenous  Non-nitrogenons 

Water.  matter.  Fat  extract         Grade  fibre.  Ash. 

2100  14-56  3-79  52-00  2-58  607 

Feeding  experiments  with  6  cows  were  made,  in  which  the  cows 
received  during  four  periods,  besides  hay  (6  lbs.),  clover  hay  (6  lbs.), 
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and  sunflower  cake  (1  lb.),  the  following  amounts  of  food :  Periods 
1  and  4,  mangels  (70  lbs.)  and  wheat  husks  (3  lbs.) ;  period  2^ 
mangels  (62*5  lbs.),  wheat  husks  (2  lbs.),  and  maize-germ  molasses 
(2  lbs.) ;  period  3,  the  same  foods  as  (2)  in  amounts  of  56,  1,  and 
4  lbs.  respectively.  The  results  showed  that  maize-germ  molasses  i& 
exactly  equivalent  to  mangels  and  wheat  bran.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Oows  with  English  Oake.  By  Eberhabd  Eahv  and 
E.  M6LLBB  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  234—235;  from  MUchsmt.,  1899, 
No.  18). — The  cake  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton-seed  meal,  with  a  good 
deal  of  fibre  and  husks,  and,  in  addition  earth-nut,  rice-  and  barley^^ 
husks,  and  small  amounts  of  palm-kernel  meal  and  molasses. 

The  results  of  feeding  experiments  showed  that  the  cake  had  about 
the  same  value  as  earth-nut  cake.  The  favourable  results  are  attri- 
buted to  the  cotton-seed  meal  in  conjunction  with  sugar.  Owing^ 
however,  to  the  high  percentage  of  crude  fibre,  the  cake  is  not  recom- 
mended. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Oows  with  Bcussla-Nut  and  Palm-Bcussia  Oake.  By 
Eberhabd  Ramm  and  E.  MOller  {Bied,  Cenir.,  1900,  29,  233—234 ; 
from  MUehzeit.,  1899,  No.  10,  15). — Bassia  nuts  are  obtained  from 
different  varieties.  The  fat  is  used  as  food  and  for  candles  and  soap,^ 
the  residues  being  given  to  cattle.  Bassia-cake  contains  :  water,  8*75  ; 
proteids,  8*75;  fat,  19*90;  carbohydrates,  47'45  ;  crude  fibre,  9*75; 
and  ash,  5*40  per  cent. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  cows  in  which  bassia-cake  wa& 
compared  with  earth-nut  cake  showed  that  the  two  foods  are  very 
similar  in  value ;  the  small  amount  of  proteids  is  counter-balanced  by 
the  fat  and  carbohydrates,  provided  that  the  ration  contains  the- 
necessary  amount  of  proteids. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  cake  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  from  a  mixture  of  palm-kernels  (2  parts)  and  bassia-nuts 
(1  part) ;  but  it  is  thought  preferable  to  utilise  the  two  products- 
separately.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Oows  with  Tropon.  By  Ebebhard  Hamm  and  E. 
MoLLER  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  232—233 ;  from  MUehxi&iLy  1899,. 
No.  16). — The  cows  were  fed  with  rations  containing  earth-nut  cake 
and  Finkler's  tropon  containing  three  times  the  normal  amount  of 
digestible  proteid.  The  effect  of  the  tropon  was  to  increase  the  yield 
of  milk  by  0*216  kilo,  and  the  dry  matter  free  from  fat  by  0*04  kilo. 
The  live  weight  was  reduced  by  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  per- 
centages and  yields  of  fat  and  dry  matter  in  the  milk  were  reduced.. 
Tropon  residues  gave  better  results.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

.  "Manor."  By  Alexander  Zeoa  {Gh^m.  ZHt.,  1900,  24,  264).— A 
cheese  exported  from  Servia,  prepared  from  the  milk  of  cows  or  sheep. 
The  milk  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point  and  when  cold  a  mixture  of 
butter  milk,  whey,  and  a  specially  prepared  rennet  is  added.  The 
cheese  paste  is  pressed  in  cloth,  slightly  salted,  and  dried.  Its  com- 
position is  about  as  follows:  water,  22-40—23*13;  proteids,. 
17.35—16-80 ;      fat,      62-86—51  -22 ;      carbohydrates,      3'41— 4-32  > 
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ash,  4'48->4-53;  salt,  3-26—3*40.     Calculated  on  the  dry  substance: 
proteids,  2235— 2180  ;  fat,  6811— 66*63  per  cent. 

It  has  no  particular  odour,  tastes  sweetish,  and  when  cut  leaves  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface.  L.  de  K. 

Soil  Ancilyses.  By  Carl  von  Feilitzen  {Bied,  Centr,,  1900,  29, 
217—218;  irom  Svemk.  mosshdturforen.  tidskr.,  1899,  271—282).— 
DetermiDations  of  total  nitrogen,  and  of  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  dissolved  by  12  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  were  made  in  several 
hundred  samples  of  soils  from  the  different  provinces  of  Sweden. 
Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  samples  contained  more  than  8000  kilos,  of 
nitrogen  per  hectare,  to  a  depth  of  20  cm.,  and  33  per  cent,  less  than 
6000  kilos.  ;  13  per  cent,  contained  more  than  600  kilos,  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  74  per  cent,  less  than  400  kilos. ;  whilst  as  regards  lime,  50 
per  cent,  contained  more  than  4000  kilos.,  and  39  per  cent,  less  than 
3000  kilos,  per  hectare.  The  peat-land  of  Gothland  was  particularly 
rich  in  lime,  96  per  cent,  of  the  samples  containing  over  4000  kilos,  per 
hectare.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Oarbon  Disulphide  on  the  Fertility  of  Arable  Soil. 
By  ^WALD  y^OLLSY  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  146—160;  from  Viertel' 
jahresschr.  Bay,  Landw.-raU.,  1898,  319.  Compare  Oberlin,  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  67,  and  Pagnoul,  ibid.,  66).— The  results  of  pot  and  field 
experiments  showed  that  whilst  the  application  of  carbon  disulphide 
to  soil  will  destroy  the  vegetation  more  or  less  completely,  the  fertility 
of  soil  is  generally  considerably  increased  when  the  disulphide  is 
applied  some  months  before  sowing  the  seed.  The  increased  fertility, 
which  cannot  at  present  be  explained,  lasts  over  one  or  several  vegeta- 
tive periods  and  is  followed,  if  no  manure  is  applied,  by  a  considerable 
falling  off. 

Nitrifying  and  other  soil  microbes,  including  the  leguminous 
nodule- bacteria,  are  not  destroyed  by  even  large  amounts  of  carbon 
disulphide ;  their  activity  is  only  temporarily  suspended. 

N.  a  J.  M. 

Experiments  on  the  Schultz-Lupitz  System.  By  Paul 
Bassler  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  154—157;  from  Ber.  Agr.-Chem. 
Versuehs  u.  SamenkonirolrStaiion  Koelin  for  1897,  81). — ^Field  experi- 
ments were  made  on  various  light  and  other  soils  to  ascertain  whether 
liming  or  marling,  in  conjunction  with  moderate  amounts  of  mineral 
manures  and  green  manuring  with  Leguminosce,  would  give,  under  the 
unfavourable  climatic  conditions  of  the  Eistern  provinces,  results 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  Schultz-Lupitz.  The  composition  of  the 
soils  is  given  in  each  case  ;  about  half  of  them  contained  satisfactory 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  all  were  poor  in  lime,  and  some  con- 
tained very  little  potash.  Several  of  the  experiments  failed  owing  to 
unfavourable  weather. 

The  potato  crop  of  1897,  which  was  injured  by  drought,  was 
scarcely  benefited  by  minerals  on  the  fields  which  had  green  manure. 
On  one  field,  the  crop  was  better  after  the  ploughing  in  of  serradella, 
containing  156*5  kilos,  of  nitrogen  per  hectare,  than  after  lucerne 
containing  322  kilos,  of  nitrogen.    The  loosening  of  the  subsoil  raised, 
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in  nearly  every  case,  the  percentage  of  starch  (about  0*3  per  cent.)  in 
the  tubers,  and  in  the  majority  of  oases  also  increased  the  crop. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Ck>mpoBition  of  the  Soil  under  Paved  and  other  Manure 
Courts  at  different  Deptha  By  Adolf  Emmebling  and  H. 
Wkhhkrt  (Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29, 157—168;  from  Jahresbei*.  Versuchs- 
Stat,  Kid.f  1898,  23). — The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  losses  undergone  by  a  manure  heap,  it  is  better  to 
examine  the  drainage,  collected  in  a  pit^  than  to  analyse  the  different 
layers  of  soil ;  no  analytical  results  are  therefore  given. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manuricil  Experiments  on  Irrigated  Meadows.  By  Mario 
Zecchini  and  R.  Nutoli  {Bied,  Centr.,  1900,  29,  159—162;  from 
Staz.  sper.  agrar,  itcU,,  1899,  82,  15). — Farmyard  manure  gave  the 
greatest  yield  of  hay.  Mineral  and  bone  superphosphate  proved  to 
be  about  equal  in  value,  and  no  difference  in  value  was  found  between 
sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitragin.  By  D.  Dickson  and  L.  Malpeaux  (Jour,  agr.  prcU,, 
1897,61,  i,  191 — 197).  — Inoculation  of  soil  on  which  leguminous 
plants  had  not  been  grown  previously,  increased  the  yields  of  vetches 
and  white  lupins  from  113  and  226  grams  to  152  and  282  grams 
respectively.  In  sand,  inoculation  with  nitragin  increased  the  yields 
of  incarnate  clover  and  white  lupins  from  111  and  204  grams  to  167 
and  250  grams. 

The  results  of  field  experiments  with  the  same  plants  showed  that 
inoculation  had  very  little  effect.  In  both  sets  of  experiments,  appli- 
cation of  nitragin  to  the  soil  gave  better  results  than  when  the  seed 
was  inoculated.  The  percentage  of  nitragin  in  the  produce  was  in- 
creased by  inoculation.  The  composition  of  the  clover  and  lupins,  both 
inoculated  and  grown  without  inoculation,  is  given.        N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitragin.  By  E.  Schbibbaux  {Jour.  agr.  prat.,  1897,  61,-  i, 
813 — 819). — Pot  experiments  were  made  in  which  clover  and  peas  re- 
spectively were  grown  in  sterilised  sand  both  without  and  with  addi- 
tion of  nitragin.  In  the  case  of  clover,  inoculation  with  clover* 
nitragin  greatly  increased  the  growth,  whilst  inoculation  with 
pea-nitragin  produced  no  nodules  and  had  no  beneficial  effect  on  the 
growth.  With  peas,  both  pea-  and  clover-nitragin  produced  nodules ; 
with  pea-nitragin,  the  produce  was  increased  by  about  50  per  cent., 
whilst  clover-nitragin  reduced  the  yield. 

Experiments  with  clover  grown  in  soil  showed  that  nitragin  had^ 
no  effect ;  the  soil  already  contained  the  microbes.         N.  H.  J.  M. 

Importance  of  Various  Plants  employed  for  Green- 
manuring,  in  Increasing  the  Amount  of  Nitrogen  in  the 
Soil.  By  H.  C.  Labsen  (Bied,  Centr.,  1900,  29,  230—232;  from 
Tidsskr,  Landbr.  Planteavl,,  1899,  5,  101— 112).— Several  kinds  of 
plants  were  grown  in  pots  containing  7  kilos,  of  light  soil  (N=a7'03 
grams  per  pot)  with  mineral  manures.  The  non-leguminous  plants, 
especially  buckwheat,  and  some  leguminous  plants  (vetches)  left  the 
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fioil  poorer  in  nitrogeD,  whilst  the  other  L6gtMnino9(B  either  had  no  effect 
on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  or  else  increased  it. 

As  regards  total  nitrogen,  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  roots,  and  above- 
ground  portions  of  the  plants,  there  was  a  gain  in  every  case  with 
the  LeguminoscB^  the  greatest  gains  being  obtained  with  Vieia  $ativa 
narhormenM,  Pisum  cirvense,  and  MelUotua  cUbu8» 

The  portions  of  the  plants  left  after  taking  samples  were  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  left  during  the  winter.  Experiments  with  barley 
showed  that  manuring  with  buckwheat  and  mustard  was  not  only 
much  less  effective  than  manuring  with  leguminous  plants,  but  that 
less  growth  was  obtained  than  without  green  manure.     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bffeot  of  Manuring  on  the  Inner  Processes  of  some  Plants. 
By  Hermann  Mullbr  {Bied.  Centr,,  1900,  29,  225—226  ;  from  7th 
Jahresber,  WddensioeiL^  36). — Potatoes,  celery,  radishes,  and  carrots  were 
manured  with  minerals  with  10  and  30  grams  respectively  of  sodium 
nitrate  per  square  metre  in  addition ;  one  bed  in  each  oase  received 
minerals  only.  The  effect  of  nitrate  was  soon  very  marked,  especially 
in  the  case  of  celery.  The  yield  from  each  bed  is  given.  Increased 
yields  were  obtained  in  each  case,  except  potatoes  and  carrots,  under 
the  influence  of  nitrate.  The  radishes  on  the  nitrate  beds  were  partly 
decayed  ;  the  average  weight  was,  however,  considerably  increased  by 
the  larger  amount  of  nitrate.  The  carrots  were  also  in  part  decayed 
on  the  nitrate  beds.  The  potatoes,  however,  did  not  decay,  and  the 
diminished  yield  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  crusts  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  due  to  the  nitrate.  I^.  H.  J.  M. 

Availability  of  Fertiliser-Nitrogen.  By  Samuel  W.  Johnson, 
Edward  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  E.  Britton  {Ann,  Rep,  Conn,  Agric. 
Expt,  Stat,,  No.  21,  for  1897.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  p.  42).— Oats 
were  grown  in  pots  containing  soil  from  the  maize  field,  to  which  the 
various  manures  were  added.  The  following  results  show  the  availa- 
bility of  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  for  oats  :  sodium  nitrate,  100 ; 
dried  blood,  73'3 ;  dry  ground  fish,  63'9  ;  ground  bone,  16*7 ;  tankage, 
49*4 ;  horn  and  hoof,  68*3 ;  linseed  meal,  68*9 ;  cotton  seed  meal,  6*48 ; 
and  castor  pomaoe,  64*6.  If  the  roots  were  to  be  excluded,  the  per> 
centage  availability  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  about  12 ;  even  then, 
greater  amounts,  especially  in  the  case  of  nitrate  and  dried  blood,  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  assimilated  in  1897  than  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments. In  the  experiment  next  described,  Hungarian  grass  was 
grown  in  soil  to  which  nitrate,  cotton  seed  meal,  and  raw  knuckle 
bone,  free  from  tendon  and  grease,  were  added.  The  bone  was  in 
three  degrees  of  fineness :  (A)  passed  through  holes  y^  inch  in 
diameter ;  (B)  through  holes  -^  to  y^^  inch ;  and  (0)  through  holes 
^  to  ^  inch ;  the  three  grades  contained  3*58,  3*88,  and  4*08  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  availability  was  as  follows :  sodium 
nitrate,  100;  cotton  seed  meal,  57*9;  bone  (A)  11*5,  (B)  8*5,  and 
(C)  6-6.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Phosphatee.  By  Constant  Sobbbibeb  {Bi$d.  Cmir,,  1900,  29, 
162 — 164;  from  Rev.  gh^.  agran.  Compare  ibid.,  1897,  26,  803). — 
Phosphorite  and  basic  slag  had  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  lupins  and 
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irbite  beans  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  power  possessed  by  these 
plants,  as  well  as  by  vetches,  of  obtaining  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
they  require  from  the  soil.  Mineral  phosphates  should  not  be  applied 
for  cereals,  tobacco,  flax,  carrots,  sugar-beet,  potatoes,  and  maize,  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  apply  them  to  serradella,  and  incarnate,  red 
and  white  clover.  Mineral  phosphates  are,  however,  of  use  in  the  case 
of  hemp,  the  Gruciferm,  (leas,  vetches  (t),  and  buckwheat. 

As  regards  the  use  of  mineral  phosphates  in  different  soils,  it  was 
found  that  results  are  only  certain  in  the  case  of  peat-land. 

In  experiments  with  peas,  it  was  found  that  calcium  carbonate  was 
in  every  case  injurious  when  mineral  phosphates  were  employed,  and 
that  when  the  amownt  of  carbonate  was  large,  its  effect  extended  to 
the  next  year.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  mustard  and  with 
clover,  when  phosphoric  acid  was  applied  in  the  form  of  mineral  phos- 
phate ;  in  conjunction  with  basic  slag,  however,  calcium  carbonate  had 
practically  no  injurious  effect.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Basic  Slag  for  Spring  Manuring.  By  Paul  Waonbb  (Bied. 
CerUr.,  1900,  29,  218—220 ;  from  Dmt.  kmdw.  Presse,  1895  [?],  No.  21, 
183). — Basic  slag  containing  85 — 95  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  soluble 
in  citric  acid,  can  be  applied  at  all  times,  and  will  at  once  be  available. 
The  whole  principle  of  phosphate  manuring  consists  in  applying  an 
excess  of  the  manure  until  a  further  addition  produces  no  effect ;  in 
subsequent  years,  just  suflSlcient  phosphate  is  applied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  greatest  possible  crop.  The  phosphoric  acid  does 
not  become  unavailable.  A  meadow  wluch  only  yielded  30  cwt.  of 
hay  per  hectare  was  partly  manured,  in  1899,  with  basic  slag  (16  cwt. 
per  hectare) ;  the  whole  meadow  received  kainite  (16  cwt.  per  hectare) 
at  the  same  time  (1889)  and  in  each  subsequent  year.  The  effect  of  the 
one  application  of  basic  slag  was  to  increase  the  yield  of  hay,  not  only 
in  1890,  but  in  each  subsequent  year  as  well,  the  total  increase  (1890 
to  1896)  being  243  cwt.  per  hectare.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  1894 
(59  kilos.),  five  years  after  the  manure  was  applied.       N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oomposition  of  Kraal  Manure.  By  J.  Lewis  {Agr,  Jour,  Oape 
qf  Good  Hope,  1899,  15,  5 1 7-^52 1).— Analyses  of  (1)  eleven  samples 
of  sheep-dung  deposits,  and  of  (2)  three  samples  of  burnt  kraal  manure 
are  given.  The  average  composition  of  the  air-dried  substances  are  as 
follows : 


Water. 

ir. 

Ash. 

K,0. 

CaO. 

PaO^           CL 

1)   13-52 

1-31 

41-28 

2-84 

7-08 

1-26         1-25 

^2)      2-23 

86-46 

7-60 

16-97 

2-59        1-57 
N.  H.  J.  M, 
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Analytical  Chemistry. 


Acidimetry.  By  A.  Astruc  {Compi.  rend,,  1900, 130, 1563—1 564. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  222;  and  this  vol.,  i,  199;  ii,  122). — 
i«o-£thionic  acid  behaves  as  a  strong  monobasic  acid  in  the  presence 
of  phenolphthalein,  litmus,  rosolic  acid,  and  Poirrier's  blue.  With 
meUiyl-orange,  0*95  mol.  of  the  alkali  is  required  to  give  the  end 
point. 

Sulphanilic  acid  may  be  titrated  with  the  above  indicators,  in- 
cluding methyl-orange,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  aminobenzoic 
acids. 

Meconic  acid  behaves  as  a  dibasic  acid  towards  all  the  indicators 
except  Poirrier's  blue ;  with  this  reagent,  it  exhibits  a  tribasic  character. 

Mellitic  acid  reacts  as  a  tribasic  acid  towards  methyl-orange ;  its 
hexabasicity  is  revealed  by  the  use  of  the  other  indicators. 

G.  T.  M. 

Asbeetos  Filters.  By  Otto  Lohse  and  P.  Thomaschbwski  {Zeii. 
anal.  Chenky  1900,  30,  158— 161).—To  furnish  proof  of  the  utility  of 
Lohee's  pattern  of  asbestos  filters  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  801),  the  authors 
have  made  numerous  estimations  of  silver,  chlorine,  barium,  sugar  (by 
copper  reduction),  and  nickel,  with  results  which  showed  only  small 
differences  in  the  fourth  significant  figure.  Wlien  the  precipitate  is 
to  be  heated  in  a  current  of  gas,  it  may  be  collected  on  a  layer  of 
coarse  crushed  glass  (2 — 4  mm.)  above  the  asbestos  plug.      M.  J.  8. 

Teohnio€J  Gas  An€d.y8i8.  By  C.  Schhidt  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i» 
923 ;  from  J.  Gasbel.,  43,  231— 232).— In  the  technical  analysis  of 
gases  over  water,  after  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide,  heavy  hydro- 
carbons, oxygen,  and  carbon  monoxide,  a  residual  gas  is  obtained  con- 
sisting of  hydrogen,  methane,  and  nitrogen. 

In  order  to  analyse  this  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  20  c.c. 
of  the  mixture  are  measured  in  a  Bunte  burette,  mixed  with  125  c.c.  of 
air,  and  exploded.  After  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  in 
the  explosion,  the  total  contraction  is  read  off,  and  the  remaining  free 
oxygen,  which  should  occupy  about  2 — 5  cc,  is  estimated  by  absorp- 
tion with  phosphorus.  The  remainder  consists  of  nitrogen,  from  which 
should  be  deducted  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  added  air 
(air  X  0  791). 

The  following  formulae  should  be  used  : 

H  =  V3(Ar+(7)-2F,    '    CH,=  Fo-V,(Jr+C), 
in  which  Vq  is  the  oxygen  consumed,  C  the  contraction,  and  K  the 
generated  carbon  dioxide.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Combined  Hydrochloric  Add  in  Gastric 
Juice.  By  Otto  Cohnhkiv  and  H.  Kriegbr  (Chem,  Centr,,  1900,  i, 
996;  from  MUneh,  med.  Wochsehr.,  47,  381— 382).— The  authors 
estimate  in  the  ordinary  manner  the  joint  acidity  and  the  free  add, 
each  in  10  c.c,  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice ;  10  c.c.  are  then  pre- 
cipitated with  calcium  phosphotungstate.     (This  solution  is  made  by 
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preparing  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  commercially  pure  phospLotungstic 
acidy  and  neutralising  this  at  the  boiling  point  with  calcium  carbonate  ; 
the  solution  keeps,  and  30  c.c.  will  always  be  sufficient.)  The  bulky 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  and  the  acidity  estimated  in  the  filtrate, 
using  rosolic  acid  or  phenolphthalein  as  indicator;  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  total  acidity  represents  the  combined  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
deficit  is  estimated  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  known  rolume  of  standard 
hydrochloric  acid,  about  30 — 40  c.c.  more  than  the  deficit  amounts  to, 
is  added ;  the  amount  of  the  deficit  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  combined  acid  found.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Ohlorine  in  Qcustric  Juice.  By  G.  Mbillj^bb 
{Bull.  Soe.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  404— 405).— The  chlorine  existing 
as  free  hydrogen  chloride  is  estimated  by  titration  with  standard 
baryta  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  total  chlorine 
is  determined  in  the  solution  obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  to 
dryness  with  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  nitrate,  igniting 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  dilute  acetic 
acid.  It  is  useful  also  to  estimate  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  juice  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum,  and  in  the  ash. 

N.L. 

Chemical  Processes  in  the  Stomach.  By  M.  0.  Schutten 
{Chem.  Zeit.,  1900, 24,  234— 235).— The  author  has  investigated  the 
behaviour  of  the  following  reagents,  which  are  usually  recommended 
in  testing  for  minute  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  towards  the  more 
common  organic  acids :  (1)  Danilewsky's  reagent  (Tropsaolin  00) ; 
(2)  Boas's  reagent  (a  mixture  of  resorcinol  and  sugar  in  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution);  (3)  Giinzburg's  reagent  (a  mixture  of  phloro- 
glucinol  and  vanillin  in  alcoholic  solution) ;  (4)  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  Congo  red.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that,  to  prove  the  presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  freshly  prepared 
Boas's  reagent  must  be  employed,  as  this  reagent  is  not  affected  by 
small  quantities  of  free  organic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  tartaric 
acid,  whereas  most  of  the  other  reagents  mentioned  are  readily  affected. 

Further  experiments  have  proved  that  neither  carbon  dioxide  nor 
different  types  of  fatty  acids  are  capable  of  liberating  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  sodium  or  potassium  chloride  by  their  mass  action 
(compare  Maly,  Zeit.  physioL  Chem.j  1877,  1,  74).  J.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Ozone  t^om  Ozonisers  of  Large  Dimensions. 
By  EuG.  AcKBBMANN  (Ghem.  ZeiL,  1900,  24,  236— 236).— A  criticism 
of  th^  method  now  in  vogue  of  passing  a  definite  volume  of  ozonised 
air  through  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  acidified  with  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  tartaric,  or  other  acid,  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine. 

The  method  gives  very  uncertain  results,  owing  to  the  great  tech- 
nical difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  the  volume  of  gas  which 
passes  through  the  iodide  solution.  L.  db  K. 

An  Addition  to  the  Apparatus  for  Kjeldahl's  Nitrogen 
Estimation.  By  H.  Mehbtno  {ZtU.  anal.  Chem.,  1900, 30, 162—163). 
— In  place  of  the  bulb-tubes  of  various  forms  usually  inserted  between 
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the  flask  and  condenser  to  arrest  drops  of  the  alkaline  liquid,  a 
wide  tube,  twice  bent  at  obtuse  angles  in  opposite  directions,  and  with 
narrow  ends  for  making  the  respective  connections,  is  employed.  In 
the  straight,  narrow,  vertical  tube  connected  with  the  flask,  a  column 
of  condensed  liquid,  about  10  cm.  high,  collects,  and  washes  the 
ascending  vapour;  the  upper,  narrow  tube  is  bent  to  a  swan-neck 
shape.  Owing  to  its  simplicity,  the  apparatus  is  but  little  liable  to 
fracture,  and  excellent  results  are  obtained  by  its  use.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Nitrous  Acid.  By  Gysbebt  Bomun  {Chem.  Zeil.^ 
1900,  24,  145 — 146). — A  criticism  of  Erdmann's  view  regarding 
the  importance  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  and  of  his  patented  new 
reagent  (a  liquid,  containing  sodium  sulphanilate.  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  powder,  a  mixture  of  sodium  l-amino-8-hydroxynaphthalene- 
4  : 6-disulphonate  with  sodium  sulphate ;  this  vol.,  ii,  243). 

The  results  obtained  with  this  new  reagent  were  less  satisfactory 
than  those  got  with  Griess'  reagent.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  availal^le  as  Plant  Food 
in  Soils  and  Manures.  By  J.  Plot  (CAem.  GmUr,,  1900,  i,  996—997 ; 
from  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit,  3,  127 — 131). — In  order  to  ascertain  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  or  manures,  a  solvent  should  be  used 
which  resembles  as  much  as  possible  the  juice  contained  in  the  root  of 
the  plant.  The  author  has  now  prepared  a  solvent  which  is  a  close 
imitation  of  the  juice  of  beet  in  respect  to  salts.  0'4004  gram  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  1*4616  grams  of  potassium  sulphate,  3*7098  grams 
of  calcium  nitrate,  and  2*890  grams  of  magnesium  chloride  are  dis- 
solved and  made  up  to  1  litre.  7*0566  grams  of  crystallised  sodium 
carbonate,  6*744  grams  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  0*2  gram  of  silicic 
acid  are  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  2*75  grams  of  oxalic  acid,  1*9840  grams  of 
malic  acid,  2*2994  grams  of  citric  acid,  1*9396  grams  of  tartaric  acid, 
and  then  diluted  to  1  litre.  Before  use,  equal  parts  of  these  solu- 
tions are  mixed. 

25  grams  of  air-dried  soil,  or  5  grams  of  a  manure,  are  shaken  for 
half  [an  hour  in  a  500  c.c.  flask  filled  with  the  liquid ;  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  then  estimated  in  200  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate.  The  process  is 
well  adapted  for  soils.  When  dealing  with  manures,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  soluble  phosphoric  acid  available  as  plant  food 
may  be  reduced  in  quantity  when  applied  to  a  particular  soiL  The 
true  value  of  a  manure  is,  therefore,  best  ascertained  by  first  analysing 
the  soil  itself,  and  then  another  portion  mixed  with  a  definite  amount 
of  the  manure.  L.  db  E. 

Sodium  Amylzanthate  in  Qualitative  Ancilysis.  By  R 
Grassini  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  922—923;  from  L'OroH,  22, 
369— 372).— The  author  hajs  used  Papasogli's  reagent  {ibid.,  21,  265) 
(which  consists  of  a  yellow  solution  prepared  by  mixing  equal  volumes 
of  50  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  pure  amyl  alcohol,  and 
carbon  disulphide)  for  other  metals  beside  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  has 
observed  the  following  colour  reactions :  Silver  in  ammoniaoal  solution 
turns  dark  blood-red  with  2 — 3  drops  of  the  reagent ;  lead,  in  neutral 
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solution,  gives  an  orange  precipitate  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  ; 
mercurous  salts  give  a  brownish-black,  mercuric  salts  a  dirty  yellow, 
antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (acid  solutions  require  some  more 
of  the  reagent)  an  orange,  arsenic  in  acid  solution  a  canary-yellow,  tin 
in  add  solution  a  brown,  bismuth  in  acid  solution  a  reddish-brown,  cad- 
mium in  ammoniacal  solution  a  bright  yellow  precipitate ;  copper  in 
very  dilute  ammoniacal  solution  is  colouied  red,  aluminium  dissolved 
in  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (f  hydroxide)  gives  a 
white,  gelatinous  precipitate ;  iron,  in  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solu- 
tion, turns  a  deep  yellowish-red ;  manganese  behaves  like  iron,  but 
the  red  colour  is  not  so  permanent.  Chromium,  zinc,  calcium,  barium, 
strontium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium  gave  no  reaction. 

The  reagent  is,  therefore,  useful  for  the  identification  of  individual 
metals  from  the  groups  previously  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
usual  methods.  L.  de  K. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Oalcium  in  Presence  of  Iron  and 
Almninium.  By  L.  Blum  {ZeU.  anal.  Chem.,  1900,39, 152— 155).— 
In  the  estimation  of  calcium  in  iron  ores  and  blast  furnace  slags,  an 
important  economy  of  time  results  from  precipitating  the  calcium  by 
ammonium  oxalate  from  a  solution  which  has  not  been  freed  from 
iron  and  aluminium,  but  in  which  the  oxides  of  those  metals  are 
retained  in  ammoniacal  solution  by  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  results  of  the  two  methods  agree  closely,  since 
the  amount  of  the  iron,  aluminium,  and  manganese  oxides  precipitated 
with  the  calcium  from  the  ammoniacal  tartrate  solution  is  almost 
exactly  balanced  by  the  calcium  oxide  which  escapes  precipitation. 
The  method  is  confined,  however,  to  substances  containing  less  than 
0*5  per  cent,  of  manganese.  M.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Oalcium  Carbide.  By  Huoo  Ebdmamn  and  M.  von 
Unbuh  {J,  pr.  Chem.,  1900,  [ii],  61,  233— 236).— An  apparatus  is 
described  in  which  a  known  weight  of  a  sample  of  calcium  carbide  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  water ;  the  gas  evolved  escapes  after  passing  over 
soda  lime  and  from  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  apparatus  the  proportion 
of  calcium  carbide  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  The  amount  of  acid 
required  to  neutralise  the  resulting  calcium  hydroxide  is  calculated 
and  subtracted  from  the  actual  amount  required,  thus  giving  the 
proportion  of  lime  present  in  the  sample.  The  neutral  insoluble 
residue  is  also  filtered  off  and  estimated.  K.  H.  P. 

Evciluation  of  Commercial  Ccilcium  Carbide.  By  Gaetano 
Maonakini  and  F.  Vannini  {Gazzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  401— 404).— A 
description  is  given  of  a  simple  apparatus  for  determining  the  volume 
of  acetylene  yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  calcium  carbide. 

T.  H.  P. 

Volumetric  Bstimation  of  Mercuric  Chloride  in  Dressings. 
By  Martik  Lkhmann  {Chrnn.  Cmtr,,  1900,  i,  998—999  ;  from  Pharm, 
Ztg,y  46,  238— 239).— The  author  communicates  a  further  process  for 
the  volumetric  estimation  of  mercuric  chloride  (this  vol.,  ii,  443).  It 
is  based  on  the  action  of  phosphorous  acid  on  mercuric  chloride  which 
yields  mercurous  chloride  and  phosphoric  acid.    The  excess  of  phos- 
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phorous  acid  is  then  titrated  with  JV/lOO  potassium  permanganate  or 
with  iV7100  iodine,  using  starch  as  indicator.  The  action  of  the  phos- 
phorous acid  is  complete  within  half  an  hour  at  25 — 30*^.  As  the 
solution  does  not  keep,  it  must  always  be  checked  afresh. 

If  the  dressings  should  be  coloured  by  rosaniline,  this  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  little  animal  charcoal.  Experiments  to 
estimate  the  mercuric  chloride  by  means  of  standard  stannous  chloride 
or  by  i\7100  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  potassium  permanganate  have 
failed  to  give  accurate  results.  L.  de  K. 

Dry  Assay  of  Lead.  By  J.  Flath  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24, 
263 — 264). — A  series  of  experiments  to  show  that  the  dry  assay  is 
quite  accurate  enough  for  technical  purposes ;  in  rich  ores,  the  deficiency 
does  not  exceed  1*5  per  cent.,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
some  accompanying  metals  such  as  copper  and  antimony  partly  pass 
into  the  lead  regulus. 

The  most  suitable  composition  of  the  flux  intended  either  for  an 
acid  or  a  basic  material  is  sodium  carbonate,  70  parts ;  borax,  28 
parts ;  and  potassium  hydrogen  tartrate,  2  parts.  L.  dk  K. 

Estimation  of  Iron  in  Tap  Cinder.  By  L.  Bluh  {Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,  1900,  39,  156 — 157). — In  consequence  of  the  almost  universal 
presence  of  vanadium  in  the  slag  from  iron  puddling,  neither  the 
permanganate  nor  the  stannous  chloride  volumetric  method  is  avail- 
able for  an  exact  estimation  of  the  iron.  The  gravimetric  method  is 
the  only  trustworthy  one.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
substance  (freed  from  silica)  should  be  twice  precipitated  by  boiling 
with  ammonium  acetate  to  eliminate  manganese ;  the  precipitate  again 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  adding  tartaric  acid  and 
excess  of  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide  added  to  precipitate  the  iron. 

M.  J.  S. 

Simple  Method  for  Decomposing  Ohrome-iron  Ore.  By 
KuDOLF  FiEBER  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  333).— 0*5  gram  of  the  finely 
powdered  ore  is  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  3  grams  of  sodium 
potassium  carbonate  for  10  minutes ;  when  cold,  3  grams  of  dry  borax 
are  added  and  the  mixture  is  again  fused  by  first  heating  for  a  short 
time  over  the  flame  of  a  Teclu  burner,  and«then  for  45  minutes  over 
the  blowpipe.  If  the  decomposition  is  not  yet  complete,  a  further 
addition  of  sodium  potassium  carbonate  should  be  made.  It  is  not 
really  necessary  to  use  the  blast ;  if  time  is  no  object,  a  prolonged 
heating  over  the  flame  of  a  large  Teclu  burner  will  answer  the  purpose. 

L.  DB  K. 

Tin  in  Preserved  Meat ;  Its  Estimation  and  the  State  in 
which  it  Occurs.  By  F.  Wibthle  (Chem.  ZeU.,  1900,  24,  263).— 
Analyses  are  communicated  of  samples  of  tinned  meat  from  1  to  5  years 
old,  and  the  percentage  of  tin  is  stated.  Where  the  metal  was  found 
to  be  corroded,  which  nearly  always  had  occurred  at  such  spots  as  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  fat,  the  cause  of  the  corrosion  was  found  to 
be  due  to  the  formation  of  basic  stannous  chloride.  The  following 
process,  originated  by  Orfila,  was  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  tin. 

120  grams  of  the  meat  (jelly,  fat)  are  heated  in  a  large  porcelain 
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dish  standing  on  an  asbestos  plate  with  5  c.o.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  constant  stirring,  adding  gradually  more  sulphuric  acid;  in 
all  about  15 — 20  c.c.  In  this  way,  after  about  4 — 5  hours  a  porous, 
charred  mass  is  obtained  which  is  then  powdered  and  burnt  to  ash  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  The  ash  is  now  fused  with  a  mixture  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  carbonate,  the  fused  mass  treated  with  water  and  saturated 
with  carbon  ^dioxide.  After  remaining  overnight,  the  precipitate  is 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  fused  in  a  covered  crucible  with  potassium 
cyanide.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  insoluble  matter 
collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  From  this 
solution,  the  tin  is  then  precipitated  in'  the  usual  manner  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  weighed  as  oxide.  To  make  sure,  this  may  be  fused 
again  with  potassium  cyanide  and  once  more  precipitated  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  L.  dk  E. 

Tinned  Fish.  By  Adblbbbt  ROssino  {Zeii.  <mal.  Chun.,  1900,  30, 
147 — 152). — ^The  examination  of  some  tins  in  which  sterilised  cod-fish 
and  lobsters  had  been  preserved  for  some  years  showed  that  the  metal 
had  been  strongly  attacked  and  in  some  cases  completely  removed 
from  the  interior,  being  converted  into  a  white  crust  containing 
stannic  oxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  iron.  This  effect  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  action  of  the  phosphates  and  ammonia  present.  It  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  imperfect  sterilisation,  but  may  always  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  long  keeping.  Any  putrification  or  alteration 
in  the  original  fresh  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  tins  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  chemical  action  on  the  metal  (except  in  cases  where 
the  iron  itself  is  strongly  attacked),  but  is  the  result  of  want  of 
cleanliness  or  of  sufficient  rapidity  in  the  operation  of  tinning,  or  of 
insufficient  sterilisation  of  the  contents  of  the  tin.  M.  J.  S. 

A  New  Reagent  for  Phenolic  Compounds.  By  G.  Can- 
Dussio  {Ch»m.  Zeit,,  1900,  24,  299— 301).— Instead  of  ferric  chloride 
as  a  general  test  for  phenols,  the  author  uses  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  to  which  10 — 20  per  cent,  of  pure  ammonia  has 
been  added.  This  solution  has  the  advantage  over  ferric  chloride  that 
it  may  be  applied  to  either  acid  or  alkaline  solutions.  The  test  may 
be  applied  in  three  ways.  (1)  By  adding  the  reagent  drop  by  drop 
to  the  phenol.  (2)  By  adding  the  phenol  gradually  to  an  excess  of 
the  reagent.  (3)  By  adding  the  reagent  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution 
of  phenol  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide.  The  results  are 
communicated  in  a  lengthy  table. 

From  this,  it  is  shown  (1)  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ferric  chloride 
test  and  the  new  test  is  in  some  cases  the  same,  but  in  other  cases 
different,  the  iron  test  being  generally  the  less  sensitive ;  (2)  that 
although  the  phenolic  compounds  give  with  ferric  chloride  a  blue,  and 
with  potassium  ferricyanide  mostly  a  brown  colour,  there  is  gener- 
ally produced  a  series  of  different  colours  or  precipitates  which 
are  of  practical  importance;  (3)  that  potassium  ferricyanide  gives 
with  phenol  and  commercial  guaiacol  a  brown,  with  /3-naphthol 
a  vermilion,  with  thymol  and  morphine  a  whitish-yellow,  with 
synthetical  guaiacol  a  fiesh-coloured,  and  with  eugenol  a  yellow 
precipitate;  (4)  that  potassium  ferricyanide  gives  with  a-naphthol  a 
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single  colour,  namely,  a  blackish-violet,  whilst  it  also  gives  a  single 
colour  with  sodium  salicylate,  vanillin,  morphine,  and  phloroglndnol, 
namely,  a  yellow  one ;  (5)  that,  on  the  other  hand,  phenol,  guaiaool, 
creosote,  resorcinol,  orcinol,  catechol,  quinol,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallol, 
and  tannic  acid  give  with  the  same  reagent  two  or  more  colours  in 
succession*  The  sensitiveness  of  the  two  reagents  towards  artificial 
guaiaco],  commercial  guaiacol,  and  creosote  is  remarkable,  as  it  grad- 
ually decreases  from  the  first  to  the  third. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  thymol  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  with  potassium  ferricyanide  a  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  that  liquid,  whilst  eugenol  behaves  in  the  opposite 
way.  Morphine,  like  thymol,  also  gives  a  precipitate  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  insoluble  in  alcohol.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Suorose  in  Lactose.  By  John  Landin  (Cham. 
ZeU,,  1900,  24,  211). — The  sample  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  lactose  is  pure,  it  turns  pale  yellow  at  first  and  then 
gradually  becomes  bright  brownish-red,  the  acid  itself  showing  a  red- 
dish colour.  If,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  sucrose  is  present,  the 
mixture  assumes  at  once  a  dark  colour  and  soon  becomes  dark  brown 
or  brownish-black,  and  the  acid  does  the  same.  In  the  presence  of 
much  sucrose,  the  whole  mass  turns  black  at  once. 

If  a  quantitative  estimation  is  required,  this  may  be  effected  by 
taking  the  copper  reducing  power  before  and  after  inversion. 

L.  DB  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Free  Patty  Acids.  By  J.  Swo- 
BODA  (Chem,  ZeiLy  1900,  24,  285). — A  standard  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  in  alcohol  is  very  unstable,  whilst  an  aqueous  solution  may 
cause  the  precipitation  of  fatty  matter,  which  must  then  be  redissolved 
by  warming.  If  the  liquid  to  be  titrated  contains  ether  as  well  as 
alcohol,  two  layers  are  formed  which  necessitate  vigorous  shaking 
after  each  addition  of  the  alkali. 

These  inconveniences  are  avoided  by  dissolving  the  fatty  matter  in 
a  mixture  of  I  part  of  absolute  alcohol  and  2  parts  of  amyl  alcohol. 

L.  DB  K. 

Estimation  of  Scdicylic  Acid.  By  Josbf  Messinoer  (/.  pr. 
Chem.y  1900,  [ii],  61,  237—248.  Compare  W.  Fresenius  and  L. 
Griinhut,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  580). — ^The  author  shows  that  the  iodo- 
metric  method  of  estimating  salicylic  acid  described  by  him  and 
Vortmann  (A.bstr.,  1890,  1473),  but  rejected  by  Fresenius  and 
Griinhut  {loc,  cit.),  is  quite  satisfactory  if  the  iodine  and  sodium 
hydroxide  are  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  process  is  also 
satisfactory  for  other  phenols.  R.  H.  P. 

Httbrs  Iodine-addition  Method.  By  Paul  Wblmaks  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  i,  926—927 ;  from  Zeit,  dffetUL  Chem.,  6,  86— 96).— The 
author's  object  has  been  to  prepare  an  iodine  solution  of  great 
stability,  and  he  now  recommends  the  following  liquid  for  determining 
the  iodine  number  of  fats  :  30  grams  of  iodine,  30  grams  of  powdered 
mercuric  chloride,  and  500  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  put  into  a 
litre  flask,  and  ethyl  acetate  is  then  added,  leaving  s|Mioe  sufficient  for 
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the  mixture  to  be  effectively  shaken.  When  solution  is  'complete, 
the  liquid  is  made  up  to  a  litre  by  adding  more  ethyl  acetate.  This 
solution  being  an  excellent  solvent  for  fats,  the  use  of  chloroform 
becomes  superfluous. 

A  number  of  analyses  are  communicated  showing  the  influence  of 
time,  temperature,  and  excess  of  iodine  on  the  iodine  number.  With 
lard,  the  excess  of  iodine  is  of  more  influence  than  the  time  of  action  ; 
with  cotton-seed  oil  and  oil  of  almonds,  no  difference  is  noticed. 
With  castor  oil,  the  results  are  influenced  by  the  time  of  action ; 
various  kinds  of  poppy  oil  behave  differently  in  that  respect.  With 
cod-liver  oil,  the  results  vary,  first  with  the  temperature,  then  with  the 
time  of  action,  and  lastly  with  the  excess  of  iodine. 

The  fat  extracted  from  roasted  cocoa  or  chocolate  by  means  of 
ether,  unless  dried  for  several  hours  at  105°,  shows  far  too  high  an 
iodine  number.  This  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  acraldehyde,  which 
may,  however,  be  removed  by  washing  the  fat  with  water  at  50°. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Urea  in  Urine.  By  Adolf  Jollbs  {Zeit,  anal, 
Chem.,  1900,  30,  137— 145).-— The  methods  of  Knop,  Hufner,  and 
Riegler  are  recognised  as  giving  results  in  excess  of  the  truth ;  the 
author  finds  that  the  methods  of  Pfliiger  (Abstr.,  1887,  90)  and 
Freimd  and  T6pfer  {Wein,  Klin,  Rundsdiau^  1899,  371)  give  practi- 
cally identical  results,  and  the  latter  estimates  correctly  any  artificial 
addition  of  urea  to  urine.  In  both  methods,  the  use  of  the  azoto- 
meter  replaces  advantageously  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  by 
Kjeldahl's  process,  and  these  methods  may  be  further  improved  as 
follows : 

Frevnd  and  Topfvi^B  Method, — Five  c.c.  of  the  urine  mixed  with 
5  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water- 
bath.  The  residue  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the 
alcoholic  extract  filtered  into  a  flask,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off. 
The  residue  is  then  treated  with  about  70  c.c.  of  a  saturated  ethereal 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  the  precipitate  of  urea  oxalate  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  ether  until  free  from  oxalic  acid,  then  dried  at 
70 — 80^,  dissolved  in  water,  and  brought  into  the  reaction  vessel  of 
the  azotometer,  where  it  is  treated  with  alkaline  hypobromite  in  the 
usual  way. 

PJiUger*8  Method, — ^Ten  c.c.  of  the  filtered  urine  are  mixed  with  30  c.c. 
of  water  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
phosphotungstic  acid  (100  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*124  + 
900  c.c.  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  1 :  10).  The  mixture  is  warmed  on 
the  water-bath  for  15  minutes,  left  in  the  cold  for  4  hours  (which  is 
found  to  be  long  enough),  made  up  to  100  c.c,  and  filtered  through 
dry  paper ;  25  c.c.  are  placed  in  the  azotometer,  and  made  alkaline 
before  introducing  the  tube  containing  the  hypobromite.  With  these 
proportions,  each  ac.  of  nitrogen  (at  760  mm.  and  15*5°)  indicates 
1  gram  of  urea  per  litre  of  urine.  The  author  furnishes  a  table  of 
correctionB  for  other  pressures  and  temperatures.  M.  J.  S« 

Estimation  of  Tannin.  By  Leopold  Specht  and  Fbitz  Lobekz 
(Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  170—171) — ^The  method  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  saffranine  is  precipitated  as  a  tannin-antimony  lake,  and 
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that  the  excess  of  saffranine  may  be  readily  titrated  with  solution  of 
ammonium  hyposulphite.  The  difference  in  c.c.  between  this  estima- 
tion and  the  check  experiment  is  the  measure  for  calculating  the 
amount  of  tannin. 

The  authors  used  as  standard  tannin  a  preparation  from  Schering 
and  Co.,  **  Acid  tannic  leviss/'  the  moisture  which  it  contained  being 
allowed  for.  The  ammonium  hyposulphite  was  always  prepared  fresh 
by  mixing  50  grams  of  zinc  dust  with  100  grams  of  water,  and 
gradually  adding  600  c.c.  of  ammonium  hydrogen  sulphite  of  sp.  gr. 
1 '16,  previously  neutralised  with  ammonia;  the  temperature  should 
not  rise  above  36°  After  settling,  75  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  are 
diluted  to  2  litres,  introduced  into  a  reservoir,  and  covered  with 
mineral  oil.  This  reservoir  is  connected  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
burette,  the  end  of  which  dips  into  the  liquid  to  be  titrated,  which  is 
also  covered  with  mineral  oil  to  ^clude  air.  L.  db  K. 

Soil  HumuB.  Some  Sources  of  Error  in  Analytical  Methods. 
By  A.  L.  Emeby  {J.  ATner.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  285— 291).— Hilgard's 
process  for  estimating  humus  in  soils,  which  is  frequently  employed, 
briefly  consists  in  extracting  the  soil,  previously  freed  from  calcium 
salts,  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  residue 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  contents  are  then 
ignited  and  the  dish  weighed.  The  author  has  found  that  this  process 
is  not  trustworthy,  as  the  soil  contains  soluble  organic  matter  which 
gradually  combines  with  the  ammonia,  thus  increasing  the  weight. 

The  use  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  has  also 
been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  humus  after  flrst  extract- 
ing the  calcium  salts  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  liberates  ammonia  from 
the  soil  and  that  part  of  this  enters  into  combination  with  the  organic 
matter  whilst  another  small  portion  escapes,  so  that  the  estimation  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  humus  gives  results  below  the  truth. 
The  last  source  of  error  may  be  prevented  by  leaching  the  soil  with 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  funnel  which 
is  closed  at  the  top  with  a  stopper  through  which  the  leaching  solution 
is  admitted  by  a  separating  funnel.  The  glass  support  of  a  Gooch 
crucible  serves  very  well  for  the  funnel  holding  the  soil.  The  solution 
from  the  soil  is  run  directly  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  bottle 
containing  this  being  sealed  with  a  U-tube  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
Gentle  suction  may  be  applied  to  hasten  the  process.  It  is  also  stated 
that  humus  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  even  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 

L.  DE  K. 

Detection  of  Albumin  in  Urine.  By  Adolf  Jolles  {£eit. 
anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  146 — 147). — With  certain  urines  poor  in  chlor- 
ides, the  author's  mercuric  succinate  test  for  albumin  (Abstr.,  1896, 
344)  has  pioved  to  be  deficient  in  sensitiveness  unless  sodium  chloride 
is  alEO  added.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  amount  of 
sodium  chloride  in  the  reagent  should  be  doubled.  In  making  the 
comparative  test,  water  is  added  to  the  acidified  urine  instead  of  the 
reagent.  The  presence  of  mucin  or  nucleoalbumin  does  not  interfere 
with  this  test.  M.  J.  8.  ^ 
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Effects  of  Dilation,  Temperature,  and  other  CircumstanceB 
on  the  Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions  of  Did3nnium  and 
Erbium  Salts.  By  Gborge  D.  Livbing  {Trans.  Comb,  Phil,  Soc., 
1900,  18, 298— 315).— Except  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  absorption 
at  the  more  refrangible  end,  the  spectra  of  the  different  salts  of  the 
same  metal  in  dilate  solution  are  similar.  For  the  chloride  and  sulphate, 
the  spectrum  is  the  same  in  different  dilutions,  so  long  as  the  thick- 
ness of  absorbent  is  proportional  to  the  dilution:  the  spectrum  of 
nitrate  solutions  is  modified  slightly  with  increasing  concentration. 
The  first  of  these  facts  is  in  accord  with  Ostwald's  view  that  the 
spectrum  common  to  aU  the  salts  is  due  to  the  metallic  ions,  but  the 
second  is  against  this  interpretation:  so  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
intensity  of  the  didymium  and  erbium  bands  is  not  affected  by  rise  of 
temperature  or  by  addition  of  the  acid  with  the  same  negative  ion. 
The  author  regards  the  metallic  bands  as  the  outcome  of  chemical 
actions  between  the  molecules  of  the  salt  and  of  the  solvent,  whilst 
the  general  absorption  at  the  more  refrangible  end  may  be  due  to 
encounters  of  molecules  without  chemical  change.  A  certain  interval 
of  freedom  is  postulated  between  the  rupture  of  a  molecule  and  the 
recombination  of  its  parts  with  each  other  or  with  parts  of  other 
molecules ;  during  this  interval,  the  parts  have  a  capability  of  vibrating 
such  as  they  do  not  possess  in  combination.  Increased  concentration 
and  higher  temperature  will  mean  more  frequent  ruptures,  more  fre- 
quent recombinations,  and  shortening  of  the  interval  of  freedom. 
These  effects  will  compensate  each  other,  and  leave  the  average 
number  of  absorbent  parts  independent  of  the  concentration  and  the 
temperature. 

When  alcohol  or  glycerol  is  the  solvent,  the  bands  are  more  diffuse 
and  generally  shifted  towards  the  red.  When  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
is  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  colour  changes  from  pink  to 
bluish-green.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the  photo- 
graphs obtained.  J.  C.  F. 

Phosphorescence  of  Phosphoric  Oxide.  By  Hermann  Ebert 
and  Bbbthold  Hoffmakn  {Zeit.  physikal.  Ghem.,  1900,  34,  80 — 86). — 
Phosphoric  oxide  is  capable  of  phosphorescence  in  a  high  degree,  and 
it  retains  this  property  even  when  all  impurities,  such  as  the  lower 
oxidesy  are  carefully  excluded.  The  commercial  preparation  after 
illumination  shows,  in  addition  to  the  greenish  phosphorescence 
characteristic  of  the  pentoxide,  a  pale  glow,  due  probably  to  oxidation 
of  the  lower  oxides  present.  The  spectrum  of  the  light  emitted  by 
the  pure  pentoxide  is  continuous,  with  a  maximum  intensity  in  the 
green,  and  the  phosphorescence  is  much  more  intense  at  lower  tem- 
peratares.  J.  C.  P. 
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Relation  between  the  Constitution  and  Fluoresoence  or 
some  Substances.  By  John  Thbodorb  Hewitt  {Zeit.  phyMal, 
Chem,^  1900,  34,  1 — 19). — A  fluoreecent  substance  absorbs  light  of 
one  wave-length,  and  emits  light  of  another  wave-length,  so  that  two 
distinct  sets  of  vibrations  are  involved.  The  author  points  out  that 
for  a  compound  which  can  exist  in  two  tautomeric  forms^  and  thus 
oscillates  between  two  positions,  the  condition  of  fluorescence  will  most 
probably  be  satisfied.  The  most  favourable  cases  would  be  thosa 
where  there  is  a  doubly  symmetrical  tautomerism,  and  consideration 
of  a  number  of  these  shows  that  such  compounds  exhibit  strong 
fluorescence.  The  various  classes  of  fluorescent  substances  are  con- 
sidered in  the  order  adopted  by  Meyer  in  his  paper  on  the  same 
subject  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  105).  There  are  substances  which,  whilst 
possessing  the  requisite  constitution,  show  no  fluorescence;  in  such 
cases,  it  is  possible  (1)  that  the  light  emitted  is  beyond  the  visible  part 
of  the  spectrum,  or  (2)  that  there  is  a  secondary  tautomerism  which 
hides  the  primary.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fluorescent  sub- 
stances which  do  not  possess  a  doubly  symmetrical  tautomeric 
structure  j  in  such  cases,  there  may  be  a  high  velocity  of  transition 
from  the  one  form  to  the  other.  J.  C.  P. 

Uranium  Radiation.     By  Henbi  Becquerel  {Compt.rerid.,  1900,. 

130,  1583 — 1585). — Fart  of  the  photographically  active  radiation 
from  uranium  is  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field  in  the  same  direction  as 
cathode  rays. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  a  barium  salt  is  added  to  a  uranium 
solution  and  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  the  precipitate 
shows  marked  radioactivity,  and  hence  it  would  follow  that  uranium 
commonly  contains  small  quantities  of  a  highly  radioactive  substance, 
probably  actinium.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  carefully  purified 
uranium  and  its  compounds  still  show  radioactivity,  and  the  extreme 
products  of  a  long  series  of  fractionations  of  uranium  nitrate  by 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  show  identical  radioactivity,  whether  it  is 
measured  by  photographic  effect  or  by  its  influence  in  promoting 
electrical  discharge.  0.  H.  B. 

Uranium  Radiation.     By  Henbi  Becquerel  {Compt.  rend.,  1900, 

131,  137 — 138.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — When  solutions  of 
uranium  salts  were  treated  with  barium  chloride  and  the  barium 
subsequently  precipitated  as  sulphate,  the  precipitate  carried  down  a 
radioactive  substance  emitting  rays  which  are  deviated  in  the  magnetic 
field.  On  repeating  the  precipitation,  further  quantities  of  this  pro- 
duct were  removed  from  the  uranium  solution,  the  amount  decreasing 
with  each  successive  operation.  The  uranium  salt,  when  thus  treated, 
was  found  to  be  less  active,  but  the  diminution  in  its  activity  decreased 
as  the  precipitations  were  repeated  until,  after  the  twelfth  operation, 
its  emissive  power  became  approximately  constant.  The  precipitations 
were  still  continued,  but  the  variations  were  now  found  to  be  irre- 
gular, the  uranium  obtained  after  eighteen  operations  being  de- 
cidedly less  active  than  that  from  the  twelfth.  The  rays  emitted 
from  the  crude  salt  penetrate  aluminium  more  readily  than  glass, 
whereas  the  converse  holds  with  the  radiations  derived  from  the 
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purified  componnd.  The  electrical  conductivity  of  air,  as  induced  by  the 
rays  from  luuniuniy  is  diminished  by  one-half  after  twelve  precipita- 
tionsy  and  its  value  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  original  after  the  eighteenth 
operation.  G.  T.  M. 

Photochemical  Effects  produced  by  the  Hertzian  Radiating 
Wire.  By  Thomas  Tommasina  {Compt,  rend.,  1900, 130, 1462—1466). 
— Luminous  effects  were  observed  about  the  radiating  wire  and  these 
were  photographed  by  placing  the  wire  in  direct  contact  with  the 
sensitised  gelatin  plate.  Illustrations  are  given  showing  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  luminous  radiations,  and  of  the  effect  on  them  of  iron 
and  other  metals,  as  well  as  of  the  differences  resulting  when  the  wire  - 
is  sufficiently  tense  to  also  produce  sound  vibrations.  L.  M.  J. 

Modification  of  Metallic  Surfkces  under  the  Influence  of 
light.  By  EL  Buisson  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1298— 1300).— It 
is  well  known  that  metals  exposed  to  ultra-violet  radiations  rapidly 
lose  negative  charges  of  electricity,  being  in  this  respect  far  more 
active  when  freshly  cleaned.  light,  however,  causes  a  decrease  of 
this  activity,  which  is  regained  when  the  metal  is  kept  for  some  time 
in  the  dark ;  this  effect  is  very  marked  for  amalgamated  zinc.  There 
is  also  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  surfaces  of  a  darkened  and 
illuminated  metal,  which  may  reach  0*125  volt.  Most  metals  are 
more  electro-negative  after  illumination,  but  the  reverse  obtains  for 
platinum,  whilst  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  not  affected.  Bed  or  yellow 
glass  cuts  off  the  rays  effecting  this  change,  but  colourless  glass  does 
not,  whilst  ultra-violet  rays  have  a  reverse  effect,  so  that  the  electric 
arc  has  little  effect  if  not  screened  by  colourless  glass.  The  wave- 
length of  the  rays  which  separate  the  radiations  thus  acting  in  opposite 
dir^tions  is,  for  zinc,  about  0  3 10  /i.  The  action  is  not  affected  by  the 
external  atmosphere,  similar  results  being  obtained  in  hydrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  &c.  Amalgamated  zinc,  exposed  to  light  through  a  screen  and 
then  exposed  to  iodine  vapours,  was  also  found  to  be  least  attacked  in 
the  illuminated  portions,  and  hence  to  give  an  image  of  the  screen. 

L.M.  J. 

Brazilin  and  Hsematoxylin  as  Photographic  Developers.  By 
RoBBBTO  Lkpetit  (Buil  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  627—631).— 
Hsematoxylin  and  brazilin,  dissolved  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide, 
rapidly  absorb  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  the  relative  rapidity  of  absorption 
in  the  case  of  pyrogallol,  quinol,  hsematoxylin,  brazilin,  and  catechol  is, 
with  equal  concentrations,  given  by  the  numbers  5  :  15  :  25  :  30 :  40. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  substances  develop  a  photographic  plate 
under  similar  conditions  is  determined  by  a  similar  ratio  ;  pyrogallol, 
however,  although  more  rapid  than  quinol,  leaves  the  plate  under 
developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  latter.  Catechol  is  wholly 
unsuitable  for  use  as  a  developer.  W.  A.  D. 

BeAitation  of  [Poynting's  Theorem].  By  P.  S.  Wbdsll- 
WxDKLLSBOBO  (ZeU.  phyitkol.  Chem.,  1900,  83,  631—635.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  61). — A  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  papers 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  holds  that  Poynting's  theorem  is  erroneous 
on  the  following  grounds.     It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  fundamental 
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laws  of  energy,  with  experimental  results,  with  the  laws  of  induction, 
and  with  modern  theories  of  electrolysis.  L.  M.  J. 

Thermodynamics  of  Normal  Cells.     I.     By  Ernst  Cohen  (Zeit 

phytikal.  Chem,,  1900,  84,   62— 68).— On  the  basis  of  the  equation 

E  ^  EejneQ  +  T.dEjdT,  and  from  the  electrical  measurements  of  Kahle, 

Jaeger  and  Wachsmuth,  and  of  Callendar  and  Barnes,  the  author  shows 

that  the  usual  way  of  representing  the  process  that  goes  on  in  the 

Clark  cell  is  inadequate.     Instead  of  Zn  +  Hg^SO^  ;=^  2Hg  +  ZnSO^,  the 

essential  change  is  represented  by  the  equation 

7  7 

Zn + ^^(ZnSO^iHjO)  zi  2Hg  +  2-3^ZnS04,7H,0, 

where  A  is  the  number  of  water  molecules  present  for  every  one  of 
ZnSO^  in  the  saturated  solution.  If  this  is  regarded  as  the  true 
mechanism  of  the  reaction,  then  thermochemical  data  give  ^e~81127 
cal.,  whilst  the  electrical  measurements  give  Ee  =  81490  caL  Similarly, 
in  the  case  where  the  zinc  sulphate  is  present  as  hezahydrate,  Ec  from 
thermochemical  sources  is  shown  to  be  75159  cal.,  whilst  the  electrical 
measurements  lead  to  the  value  75677  cal.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Weston  Cell  as  a  Transition  Cell  and  as  a  Standard  of 
Electromotive  Force,  with  a  Determination  of  the  Ratio  to 
the  Clark  Cell.  By  H.  T.  Barnes  {J,  Physical  Chem,,  1900,  4, 
339— 348).— The  E.M.F.'s.  of  a  number  of  Weston  cells  were  deter- 
mined at  temperatures  varying  from  0  to  40^.  Above  15^,  the  values 
of  the  temperature  were  in  good  accord  with  the  formula  E^  -  E^^  = 
-  0*086  {t  -  15°),  the  values  being  in  millivolts.  Below  15®,  the  values 
were  not  concordant;  the  curves  representing  the  E.M.F.  as  a  function 
of  temperature,  however,  all  converged  to  16°  and  agreed  above  this 
temperature.  Experiments  to  see  if  a  sudden  change  in  the  KM.F.  may 
occur  below  15®  led  to  varying  results ;  in  some  cells,  a  rapid  increase 
occun*ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2®,  in  others  the  rise  of  the  E.M.F. 
was  continuous.  The  ratio  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  Weston  cell  at  20®  to 
that  of  the  Clark  cell  at  15®  was  found  to  be  1*40658,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  the  ratio  1*40663  found  by  Dr.  Kahle  for  the  standard 
cells  in  the  possession  of  the  Eeichsanstalt.  L.  M.  J. 

New  Electrol3rtic  Cell  for  Beotifying  Alternating  Currents. 
By  W.  L.  HiLDBUEGH  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  300 — 304),— 
The  cell  Cu  |  H2SO4  |  Pt  allows  currents  of  low  voltage  to  pass  if 
the  copper  is  employed  as  the  anode,  but  if  the  current  is  reversed 
owing  to  the  high  polarisation,  no  current  passes  if  the  voltage  is  not 
too  great,  and  hence  such  a  cell  may  be  used  as  a  rectifier  for  low  volt- 
age alternating  currents.  This  is  not  a  very  efficient  arrangement, 
however,  and  a  better  form  consists  of  a  plate  of  platinised  platinum 
(A),  partly  in  sulphuric  acid,  partly  in  hydrogen,  and  a  platinum  wire 
(F)  sealed  into  glass  under  the  acid ;  the  whole  is  contained  in  a  sealed 
vessel.  Currents  may  pass  from  A  to  P,  generating  hydrogen  at  P, 
which  escapes  in  bubbles  joining  the  gas  above  the  acid ;  in  the  opposite 
direction,  however,  polarisation  occurs,  P  becoming  coated  with  a  film 
of  oxygen.  For  high  E.M.F/s,  a  number  of  these  cells  in  series  may 
be  employed.  Lu  M.  J. 
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Reversible  Eleotrodee  of  the  Second  Order  with  Mixed 
Depokurisers.  By  A.  Thibl  {Z&U.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  24,  1—64).— 
The  eleotrodes  dealt  with  are  of  silver,  and  the  depolarisers  used  are  (1) 
mixed  silver  chloride  and  bromide,  (2)  mixed  silver  bromide  and 
iodide.  The  equilibrium  between  silver  chloride  and  bromide  when 
precipitated  together  from  mixed  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and 
bromide  by  a  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  insufficient  for  complete  pre- 
cipitation has  been  studied  by  Kuster  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  205) ;  the 
author  has  now  made  a  similar  investigation  with  mixed  bromide 
and  iodide.  He  concludes  that  silver  chloride  and  bromide  mix  in  all . 
proportions,  whilst  silver  bromide  and  iodide  are  miscible  only  within 
certain  limits.  In  agreement  with  this,  an  electrode  of  the  second 
Older,  with  mixed  silver  chloride  and  bromide  as  depolariser,  shows  a 
'  mixed  potential,'  that  is,  a  potential  between  the  values  obtained 
when  the  depolariser  is  pure  chloride  or  bromide ;  the  absolute  value 
of  the  potential  depends  on  the  relative  proportions  of  chloride  and 
bromide.  When  the  depolariser,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mixed  bromide 
and  iodide,  the  electrode  shows  the  potential  corresponding  with  the 
more  soluble  depolariser,  so  long  as  it  is  present.  The  values 
obtained  for  the  solubility  of  the  silver  halogen  salts  agree  well  with 
those  of  Goodwin  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  305).  J.  C.  P. 

Determination  of  Electrical  Conductivity  with  Direct 
Current  Instruments.  By  J.  Livikgston  R.  Mobgan  and  W. 
L.  Hildbtogh^(J:  Amer,  Cker^.  Soe,,  1900,  22,  304— 307).— By  the 
use  of  the  rectifier  described  by  Hildburgh  (this  vol.,  ii,  520),  the 
resistance  of  electrolytes  may  be  found,  using  a  galvanometer  or 
ammeter  in  place  of  the  telephone.  The  method  described  by  the 
authors  is  a  substitution  method;  an  alternating  current  passes 
through  the  liquid  of  which  the  resistance  has  to  be  determined,  then 
through  a  set  of  resistance  coils  the  terminals  of  which  are  also  con- 
nected through  the  rectifier  and  a  galvanometer.  The  reading  of  this 
instrument  is  noted,  and  the  electrolyte  replaced  by  a  variable 
resistance  which  is  adjusted  until  the  same  reading  is  observed.  A 
more  sensitive  arrangement  may  be  obtained  by  a  differential  wound 
galvanometer,  one  set  of  coils  being  in  circuit  with  one  rectifier,  and 
the  second  similar  opposed  coils  in  circuit  with  a  rectifier  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  L.  M.  J. 

Electrol3rtic  Deposition  of  Metals  ftrom  Non-aqueous 
Solutiona  By  Louis  Kablekbebg  («/'.  Physical  Chem.f  1900,  4, 
349 — 354). — In  order  to  test  whether  Faraday's  law  is  valid  for  non- 
aqueous solvents,  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  in  pyridine,  aniline,  phenyl 
cyanide,  and  quinoline  were  electrolysed,  and  the  weight  of  silver 
deposited  compared  with  that  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  in 
the  same  circuit ;  the  weights  respectively  were  as  follows,  those 
from  the  aqueous  solutions  being  given  first:  0*7836  gram, 
0-7819  gram;  0-1788  gram,  0-1780  gram;  0-1612  gram,  0-1603 
gram ;  0*2501  gram,  0*2452  gram.  In  the  quinoline  solution,  there 
was  evidence  of  a  complicated  reaction,  as  the  silver  was  carbonaceous ; 
in  the  other  solvents,  it  was  firm  and  white.  Experiments  with  lead 
and  antimony  gave  very  similar  results.      The  work  must  be  eon- 
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sidered  as  preliminary,  but  it  certainly  tends  to  show  that  Faraday's 
law  is  valid  for  the  non-aqueous  solutions.  It  was  found  also  that 
silver  can  be  completely  deposited  in  a  compact  white  form  from 
solutions  in  pyridine,  or  in  aqueous  pyridine  by  a  current  of  density 
of  from  0*17  to  0'25  ampere  per  100  sq.  cm.  cathode  area. 

L.M.  J. 

ElectrolyBis  of  the  Alkali  Salts  of  Organic  Acids.  By 
Julius  Petersen  {Zeit.  physikoU.  Chem.,  1900,  33,  99—120,  295—325, 
698— 720).— Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  i,  352.  J.  C.  P. 

Electrolysis  through  Semipermeable  Membranes.  By  B. 
MoKiTZ  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1900,  33,  513— 528).— The  system, 
cathode  |  CuSO^  solution  [  membrane  1  |  K^FeCy^  solution  |  mem- 
brane 2  I  CuSO^  solution  |  anode,  was  electrolysed,  and  the  polarisa- 
tion  was  determined  at  membrane  2,  where  the  semipermeable 
ferrocyanide  was  formed.  The  polarisation  for  primary  currents  of 
less  than  0*3  mil]iampere  was  found  to  steadily  increase  and  reach  a 
maximum  of  0*22  volt;  with  stronger  currents,  however,  much 
higher  values  are  attained.  A  formula  is  given  for  the  polarisation 
as  a  function  of  time  and  its  final  maximum  value,  and  is  seen  to 
satisfactorily  reproduce  the  experimental  values.  A  maximum  of 
1006  volt  was  obtained  for  a  primary  current  of  7*95  milliamperes 
per  square  centimetre,  and  the  relative  rates  of  change  of  polarisation 
and  primary  currents  were  found  for  various  currents.  Changes  in 
the  concentration  of  the  solutions  have  but  little  effect  oa  the  polarisa- 
tion, both  in  the  above  system  and  in  that  in  which  zinc  sulphate 
replaces  the  copper  sulphate.  At  first  the  copper  ferrocyanide  forms 
as  a  colourless  film,  this  being  most  probably  a  supersaturated  solu- 
tion, and  with  weak  currents  this  may  remain  for  some  hours,  then 
becoming  coloured  brown  with  precipitation  of  the  ordinary  salt, 
whilst  later,  if  the  primary  current  exceeds  about  0*2  milliampere 
per  sq.  cm.,  copper  is  precipitated.  In  the  case  of  the  zinc  salt,  how- 
ever, this  precipitation  of  the  metal  was  not  found  to  occur. 

L.M,J. 

Conductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Hydrochloric  and 
Sulphuric  Acida  By  James  Babnes  {Trans.  Nova  Scot  Inei.  Sei^ 
1900,  10,  129— 138).— The  author  has  calculated,  by  the  method 
described  by  MacGregor  (this  vol.,  ii,  332),  the  conductivity  of  mixed 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  assumption  being 
made  that  the  latter  in  moderately  dilute  solutions,  as  it  does  in  very 
dilute  solutions,  dissociates  into  H  and  SO4  ions.  In  the  case  of 
the  solutions  of  from  N  to  2iV  concentrations,  the  calculated  values 
are  greater  than  those  directly  determined,  whilst  the  reverse 
obtains  for  dilute  solutions,  but  the  differences  in  the  latter  case  being 
almost  within  the  experimental  errors,  the  author  considers  that  to 
seminormal  concentrations  the  conductivity  can  be  accurately  cal- 
culated by  Macgregor's  method.  L.  M.  J. 

Degree  of  Dissociation  and  Dissociation  Equilibrium  of 
Highly  Dissociated  Electrolytes.  By  Hans  Jahn  {Zeit.  pkynhaL 
Chem.,   1900,  33,  546— 576),— The  determination  of    the  degree  of 
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dissociation  by  conductivity  experiments  involves  the  assumption 
that  the  ion  velocities  are  independent  of  concentration  :  an  assump- 
tion which  has  not  been  experimentally  justified.  The  ion  concen- 
trations may,  however,  be  compared  by  £.M.F.  determinations,  and  in 
this  case  variations  of  velocity  produce  no  effect.  The  author  there- 
fore determined  the  ion  concentrations  in  solutions  of  potassium 
chloride,  and  by  use  of  Kohlrausch's  values  for  the  conductivity  obtained 
the  ratios  of  the  ion  velocities  at  different  concentrations.  The 
velocity  was  found  to  decrease  on  dilution,  so  that  ion  concentrations 
calculated  by  the  dilution  law  are  necessarily  too  high,  and  values 
for  E.M.F.'s  calculated  from  the  conductivity  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  experimental  values.  The  velocity  had  not  reached  its 
minimum  at  the  concentration  iT/dOO,  so  that  the  ratio  /ea/z^qq  as  a 
measure  of  dissociation  is  only  valid  for  exceedingly  dilute  solutions. 
The  values  for  the  dissociation  constant,  as  calculated  from  the  con- 
ductivity values,  also  on  this  account  decrease  with  dilution,  but 
assuming  complete  dissociation  at  iVyOOO,  the  values  found  from  the 
£.M.F.  determinations  give  a  fairly  constant  value  for  the  dissocia- 
tion constant,  the  numbers  varying  irregularly  from  0*14  to  O'lO. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  and  similar  results  obtained  for 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  hydrogen  chloride,  and  these 
elucidate  the  cause  of  the  divergences  from  Ostwald's  dilution  law  in 
the  case  of  strong  electrolytes.  L.  M.  J. 

Eleotrochemical  Equivalent  of  Carbon.  By  Sidnby  Skinner 
(Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  1900,  10,  261— 267).— When  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  \a  electrolysed  with  a  carbon  anode,  77 — 86 
per  cent,  of  the  gas  liberated  at  the  anode  consists  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  rest  being  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen.  The  total  volume  of  gas 
liberated  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  volume  of  oxygen  liberated  by  the 
same  current  in  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  voltameter  j  the  permanganate 
ion  persists  in  solution  even  although  a  quantity  of  electricity  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  complete  decomposition  is  passed  through  the  cell» 
The  author  finds  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  carbon  to  be  three 
times  that  of  hydrogen. 

A  cell  may  be  constructed  with  a  carbon  rod  in  potassium  perman- 
ganate, and  a  lead  peroxide  plate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  two 
electrolytes  being  separated  by  a  porous  pot:  the  E.M.F.  is  0'33 
volt,  and  acts  externally  from  the  lead  peroxide  to  the  carbon.  In 
this  self-acting  system,  carbon  is  consumed  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

J.  C.  P. 

Thermo-electrical  Properties  of  Alloys.  By  £hile  Steinmakn 
{Cimpt,  rend.,  1900,  130,  1300— 1303).— The  thermo-electromotive 
forces  of  junctions  of  pure  lead  with  various  alloys  were  determined,  the 
alloys  employed  being  ten  varieties  of  nickel-steel,  four  of  platinum-iri- 
dium,  three  of  aluminium-bronze,  five  of  bronsse,  five  of  brass,  and  four  of 
German  silver.  The  determinations  were  made  with  the  hot  junction 
at  55^  95^  140^  195"",  and  260"",  the  cold  junction  being  in  all  cases  at 
0°.  Tables  of  the  values  contained  are  given,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
curves  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  alloys  would  always  lie  either  entirely 
within  or  entirely   without  those  of  the  pure  components,  but  the 
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position  of  the  curve  cannot  be  calculated  from  the  percentage 
composition.  No  simple  rule  appears  to  connect  the  E.M.F.  with  the 
composition,  and  very  small  quantities  of  one  metal  may  change  very 
considerably  the  E.M.F.  of  another,  this  being  very  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  addition  of  nickel  to  iron.  L.  M.  J. 

Thermo-Bleotrioity  of  Certain  Alloys.  By  j^ius  Stbinmauk 
{Compt.  rend,.  1900,  131,  34).— Nickel  steel  containing  36*1  per  cent, 
of  nickel  has  between  0° and  100°  an  E.M.F.  of  -2461  microvolts; 
the  E.M.F.  developed  from  a  specimen  containing  28  per  cent,  of  this 
metal  between  20""  and  260°  is  385 — 386  microvolts,  lead  being  in  both 
cases  the  standard  of  comparison.  G.  T.  M. 

Transparency  of  various  Liquids  to  Electrio  Oscillationa  By 
A.  DE  Heen  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1460— 1461).— The  liquids 
examined  may  be  thus  divided  with  regard  to  their  transparency  to 
electric  oscillations  :  opaque — water,  ethyl  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  alde- 
hydcj  carbon  disulphide,  ethyl  bromide;  transparent — ether,  petrol- 
eum, benzene,  xylene,  butyric  acid,  valeric  acid.  For  pure  liquids 
there  appeared  to  be  no  gradation,  the  liquid  being  either  almost 
completely  opaque  or  completely  transparent,  but  with  mixtures 
gradation  may  be  obtained ;  8  per  cent,  of  alcohol  reduces  the 
transparency  of  ether  to  one-half,  and  30  per  cent,  renders  it  quite 
opaque.  L.  M.  J. 

Electromagnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarisation  in 
Solutions  of  Salts  and  Acids.  By  J.  Fobchheimea  {Zeit.  phyeikal. 
Chem.,  1900,  34,  20— 30).— Perkin  has  found  that  with  falling  concen- 
tration the  molecular  rotation  of  sulphuric  acid  solutions  diminishes, 
whilst  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  increases.  Oppenheimer 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  139)  has  shown  that  the  molecular  rotation  of  alkali 
bromides  and  chlorides  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  The  author  confirms  Perkin's  observations  as  to  the  acid 
solutions,  and  finds  that  the  molecular  rotation  of  ammonium,  sodium, 
and  magnesium  sulphates  is  independent  of  the  concentration,  whilst 
that  of  Uthium  sulphate  increases  with  falling  concentration.  Lithium 
chloride,  as  noticed  by  Perkin  (Trans.,  1894,  66,  20),  and  confirmed 
by  the  author,  behaves  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  molecular  rotation  of 
cadmium  bromide  and  iodide  does  not  vary  with  the  concentration  of 
the  solutions,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion. J.  C.  P. 

Permanent  Change  and  Thermodynamica  By  Piebbe  Duhbm 
(Zeit.phy8ikal.Chem.,  1900,33,  641— 697).— A  mathematical  paper  not 
suitable  for  abstraction.  J.  0.  P. 

Specific  Heats  of  Metals  and  the  Relation  of  Specific  Heat 
to  Atomic  Weight.  By  William  A.  Tilden  {Phil.  IVana.,  1900, 
A,  194,  233 — 255).— The  specific  heats  of  pure  cobalt  and  pure  nickel 
have  been  determined  in  Joly's  steam  calorimeter.  The  atomic  weights 
and  densities  of  these  metals  are  close  together,  but  the  mean  specific 
heat  of  cobalt  between  15°  and  100°  is  0*10303,  and  that  of  nickel 
0-10842.    If  58-55  and  58*24  are  taken  as  the  atomic  weights  of 
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cobalt  and  nickel  respectively,  the  corresponding  atomic  heats  are 
6'03  and  6*31.  In  the  case  also  of  gold  and  platinum,  two  metals 
whose  atomic  weights  and  densities  are  not  very  different,  the  atomic 
heats  have  quite  different  values,  so  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  is 
not  strictly  applicable. 

Determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  various  specimens  of  iron  and 
copper  show  that  the  presence  of  a  non-metallic  impurity  raises  the 
specific  heat  of  a  metal;  a  non-metal  as  impurity  has  much  more 
influence  than  a  metal  which  produces  little  effect  until  the  quantity 
is  large  enough  to  make  itself  felt  through  the  difference  in  atomic 
weight. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  cobalt  and  nickel  at 
the  temperatures  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  ( —  78*4^),  and  boiling  oxygen 
(  -  182*5°).  The  mean  specific  heats  of  the  two  metals  for  the  various 
ranges  of  temperature  are  as  follows : 

Specific  heat. 
RaDge.  Cobalt  NickeL 

100°  to  15°  0-10303  0-10842 

15°,,     -78-4°  0-0939  0-0975 

15°,,  -182-5°  0-0822  0-0838 

By  calc.  -78-4°,,   -182-5°  0-0712  0-0719 

It  is  seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  nickel  falls  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  cobalt,  and  that  the  two  specific  heats  approach  each  other. 
For  the  range  last  given,  the  mean  atomic  heat  of  both  metals  would 
be  4.  J.  C.  P. 

Specific  Heats  of  Fluids.  By  £mile  H.  Amaoat  (Compi.  rend,, 
1900, 130, 1443— 1447).— The  pressure  coefficient  of  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  is  given  by  the  expression  dcjdp^^  -  AT.d^vldfiy  and 
from  the  complete  set  of  isothermals  for  carbon  dioxide  between  0° 
and  260°,  and  from  1  to  1000  atmos.,  the  author  has  constructed  the 
curves  for  d^/dfi  for  various  temperatures  and  pressures  from  which 
the  variations  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  can  be  deduced. 
The  curves  show  that  this  constant  increases  with  pressure,  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  then  decreases,  the  pressure  at  which  the  maximum 
occurs  increasing  with  temperature.  Below  the  critical  temperature, 
the  curve  consists  of  two  separated  portions,  and  the  author  gives  a 
form  of  expression  for  the  calculation  of  the  difference  between  the 
specific  heats  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states.  L.  M,  J. 

Thermal  Conductivity  of  Nitrogen  Peroxide  as  affected  by 
Change  of  Temperature  and  Pressure.  By  Gaetano  Magkanini 
and  Y.  Zuniko  {Oetzzetta,  1900,  30,  i,  405 — 435.  Ck)mpare  Maguanini 
and  Malagnini,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  282). — ^The  former  experiments  {loc. 
eiL)  on  the  thermal  conductivity  of  air,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
nitrogen  peroxide  are  extended  to  pressures  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  results  show  that,  as  before,  air,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon  dioxide  obey  Newton's  law,  the  expression  1/^  log,{d^—dJd  -  d^ 
having  a  constant  value.  For  nitrogen  peroxide,  which  dissociates  on 
heating,  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  numbers  obtained  are  in  complete 
accord  with  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.    Thus,  at  high  temperatures. 
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the  conductivity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  less  than  that  of  hydrogen, 
whilst  for  temperatures  at  which  the  change  in  the  amount  of 
dissociation  is  greatest,  the  conductivities  of  the  two  gases  are  about 
equal.  T.  BL  P. 

4lEffeot  of  very  Low  Temperatures  on  the  Colour  of  Oom- 
X>ound8  of  Bromine  and  Iodine.  By  J.  H.  Kastle  (Amer,  Chem. 
J„  1900y  23,  500 — 505). — On  cooling  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air, 
a  marked  decrease  occurs  in  the  intensity  of  colour  of  lead  iodide, 
phosphorus  pentabromide  and  heptabromide,  mercuric  bromoiodide, 
iodoform,  benzenedibromosulphonamide,  tribromophenol  bromide, 
mercuric  iodide,  bromine,  iodine  in  solution  in  alcohol  or  carbon 
disulphide,  sulphur,  red-phosphorus,  chrome  alum,  manganous  chloride, 
chromic  chloride,  and  alkaline  alcoholic  solutions  of  phenolphthalein 
and  ^nitrophenol :  the  colour  in  many  cases  disappears  altogether.  No 
•  change  was  observed  in  the  colour  of  solid  iodine  and  of  hydrated  copper 
sulphate.  T.  M.  L. 

Minimum  in  the  Molecular  Lowering  of  the  Freezing 
Point  of  Water,  produced,  by  Certain  Acids  and  Salts.  By 
Victor  J.  Chambers  and  Joseph  C.  W.  Frazer  {Amer.  Chem,  J,y  1900, 
23,  512—520.  Compare  Jones  and  Chambers,  this,  vol.,  ii,  262). — 
Minima  in  the  molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water 
occur  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  at  about  O'SiT,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sodium  acetate  between  O'liV  and  0*2i\r,  zinc  chloride  and 
strontium  iodide  at  about  0*1  i^,  and  a  less  defined  minimum  in  the  case 
of  copper  sulphate  at  about  0'9iV.  T.  M.  L. 

Depression  of  the  Freezing  Point  by  Mixtures  of  Elec-* 
trolytes.  By  Jambs  Barnes  {Trans.  Nova  Scot.  Inst.  Sci.,  1900,  10, 
139 — 161). — In  order  to  test  Macgregor's  formulas  (this  vol,  ii,  332), 
the  author  has  compared  the  freezing  point  depressions  in  the  case  of 
mixtures  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  hydrogen  chlorides  with  those 
obtained  by  calculation  by  Macgregor's  method.  The  details  of  the 
experiments  are  given,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  author's  results  for  the 
separate  solutions  agree  well  with  those  of  Loomis.  The  values  found 
for  double  and  triple  mixtures  agree  well  with  those  calculated,  and 
hence  indicate  the  availability  of  the  formulas  in  question.     L.  M.  J. 

Heat  of  Neutralisation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Lime.  By 
Robert  de  Fororand  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1250—1261. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  277). — The  heat  production,  due  to  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  lime  to  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  of  varying 
concentration,  was  determined.  Curves  for  heat  produced  against 
concentration  of  hydrogen  peroxide  were  found  to  consist  of  three 
straight  lines  meeting  at  points  corresponding  with  CaO,2H202  and 
CaO,10n2O2.  The  former  indicates  the  production  of  the  peroxide 
CaOo,HoO,,  or  Ca(O'OH).,  and  the  heat  of  formation  is  calculated  as 
'7-42  Cals.  *     L.  M.  J. 

Heat  of  Dissolution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  :  Thermal  Value 
of  the  Hydroxyl  Function;  Influence  of  Hydrogen  and 
Oarbon.  By  Bobbrt  nc  Forcrand  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
1620 — 162*2). — Hydrogen  peroxide  solutions  containing  from  35*31  to 
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85 '93  per  cent,  of  the  peroxide  gave  heats  of  dissolution  ranging  from 
+  0*071  Gal.  to  +0*403  Gal.,  and  the  curve  representing  these  results 
shows  that  there  is  a  definite  hydrate  of  the  composition  H^Oq  +  H^O, 
whilst  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  the  pare  peroxide  is  +  0*46  Gal.  It 
follows  that 

H,  gas  +O2  gas-HjO^  liq.  develops  +46*84  Gal. 

HjOliq.  +  Ogas  -HgOj  „  „         -2216     „ 

The  heat  of  fusion  calculated  from  that  of  water  is  -  2*70  Gal.,  and 
the  same  value  is  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  heat  of  fusion  of  water 
and  glycerol. 

Gombining  these  results  with  the  known  results  of  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  sodium  hydroxide  and  peroxide  and  the  action  of 
sodium  on  water,  it  follows  that 

H^Oj  sol.  +  Na,  sol.  =  H,  gas  +  Na^Oj  sol.  develops  +  68*15  Gal., 
and  hence  the  mean  thermal  value  of  the  hydroxyl  function  in  the 
solid  state  is  +34*07  Gal.  Gomparison  with  the  corresponding 
values  in  the  case  of  glycol  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  value  is 
affected  by  the  proximity  of  various  elements,  or  groups  of  elements, 
in  the  same  molecule.  G.  H.  B. 

Acidity  of  Alcohols.  By  Eobebt  de  Fobcband  {Compt.  rend,, 
1900,  130,  1758—1761.  Gompare  preceding  abstract). — In  a  former 
communication,  the  author  expresses  the  acidic  functions  of  water, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  glycol  in  terms  of  the  heat  developed  when 
the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  metallic  sodium,  the  values  for 
H2O,  iHsOj,  and  JG2H^(0H),  being  +31 -19,  +34*07,  and  +31*32 
OaL  respectively.  By  subtracting  the  second  of  these  constants  from 
the  third,  the  number  ~  2*75  is  obtained  ;  this  quantity  is  character- 
istic of  the  group  GH,,  and  is  called  its  *'  coefficient  of  influence." 

The '  coefficients  of  influence  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  methyl,  and 
methenyl  GH  are  deduced  in  a  similar  manner,  their  values  being 
+  301,  -2*88,  -5*63,  and  +0*13  Gal.  respectively. 

By  applying  this  reasoning  to  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols, 
the  coefficients  +  28*4,  +  25*69,  and  (28  -  2*75  x  n)  are  obtained  respec- 
tively for  the  first  two  members  and  the  general  term.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  G^  alcohol  should  not  possess  any  acidity ;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  anomaly  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  calculated  coefficients  of  the  two  lowest  members  are 
lees  than  the  experimental  values.  Moreover,  in  straight  chain  com- 
pounds, the  infiuence  of  a  radicle  probably  diminishes  as  the  distance 
from  the  hydroxyl  group  increases.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  con- 
firmed by  a  thermochemi(^  study  of  the  acidity  of  trimethylcarbinol 
and  malonic  and  succinic  acids.  The  calculated  difference  between 
the  acidities  of  malonic  and  succinic  acids  is  1*375  Gal.,  whereas  the 
actual  difference  is  only  0*730  Gal.,  or  1*375  x  0535  Gal.  Simiburly, 
the  difference  between  the  observed  acidity  of  trimethylcarbinol  and 
the  calculated  value  for  G*OH  should  be  3  x  5*63  Gal. ;  it  is,  however, 
only  3  X  5*63  x  0*585  Gal.  Taking  0*56  as  the  mean  factor  of  correc- 
tion, this  quantity  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  rule. 

When  an  acidic  group  is  situated  in  an  open  chain  compound,  the 
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influence  of  any  other  radicle  of  the  compound  on  the  acidity  is  only 
0'56^  of  what  it  would  be  if  this  radicle  were  directly  attached  to  the 
acidic  group. 

When  this  correction  is  applied  to  the  alcohols,  the  calculated  values 
of  the  coefficients  of  acidity  approximate  fairly  closely  to  those  ob- 
tained by  direct  experiment.  G.  T.  M. 

General  Theory  of  Acidity.  By  Robert  dk  Fobcrand  (fiompt, 
rend,,  1900,  131,  36 — 40.  Compare  preceding  abstracts). — In  ex- 
tending the  generalisations  put  forward  in  two  previous  communica- 
tionsy  the  author  calculates  the  *' coefficients  of  acidity"  and  'influence" 
for  a  series  of  organic  and  inorganic  radicles.  The  calculated  coeffi- 
cients agree  fairly  closely  with  those  determined  experimentally,  and 
although  this  theory  of  acidity  is  still  incomplete,  it  should  be  possible, 
knowing  the  constitution  of  any  compound  containing  acidic  hydrogen^ 
to  deduce  by  the  aid  of  the  "  coefficients  of  influence  "  either  the  acidity 
or  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  substance.  The  coefficients  of  acidity  of 
carboxyl  and  hydroxylio  hydrogen  are  +52*62  and  + 18*43  Cal.  re- 
spectively ;  the  coefficients  of  influence  of  carbonyl,  hydroxylic  oxygen^ 
sodium,  and  sodoxyl,  NaO,  are  +18*55,  +15*54,  -45*70,  and  -  30*16 
Cal.  respectively.  The  calculated  acidities  of  (solid)  propionic, 
w-butyric,  and  nrvaleric  acids  are  +49*32,  +49*23,  and  +49-20  Cal. 
respectively,  whilst  the  experimental  values  for  the  first  two  in  the 
liquid  state  are  +52*46  and  +52*36  Cal.  The  experimental  and  cal- 
culated values  for  malonic,  succinic,  and  glyoxylic  acids  are  practically 
identical.  The  coefficients  of  influence  of  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  phos- 
phorus in  their  oxy-acids  are  + 16*79,  +  2*25,  and  +  30*39  Cal.  respec- 
tively. The  acidity  of  formic  and  oxalic  acid  is  abnormally  high,  the 
calculated  values  of  this  constant  being  +51*01  and  +52*62,  whilst 
the  experimental  numbers  are  53*69  and  57*70^respectively.  This  ab- 
normal acidity  may  be  due  to  association.  The  theory  of  acidity  can- 
not, however,  be  applied  to  cyanogen  derivatives  and  hydracids. 

G.  T.  M. 

Temperature  Coeffioient  of  Ester  Hydrolysis.  By  T.  Slateb 
Price  {O/vera.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Stockholm,  1899,  66,  921—934).— 
The  rate  of,  hydrolysis  of  a  number  of  esters  in  presence  of  Nji 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  determined  at  various  temperatures  from 
0°  to  50®.  The  results  obtained  agree  closely  with  those  required  for 
the  formula  log  A:-  -A/T+B,  and  are  summarised  in  the  following 
table: 

Ester.  Value  of  A,  k  at  40°. 

Methyl  acetate 8663  0*006397 

Ethyl  acetate   8695  0006485 

Propyl  acetate 8586  0*006497 

MoButyl  acetate  8746  0*006461 

Methyl  propionate  8273  0*006898 

Propyl  formate     7409  0*01554 

The  value  of  A  for  esters  of  the  same  acid  is  the  same ;  for  esters 
of  the  same  alcohol,  A  varies  (compare  Hemptinne,  Abistr.,  1894, 
ii,  274  ;  Lowenherz,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  107).  J.  0.  P. 
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Vapour  Pressure  Relations  in  Mixtures  of  Two  Liquids.  I. 
and  II.  By  A.  ERNEaT  Taylor  (J.  Phyaiaal  Chem.,  1900, 4,  290—305 
and  355 — 369). — ^The  boiling  points  and  composition  of  the  vapour 
were  determined  for  mixtures  of  acetone  and  water  at  various  pres- 
sures. The  first  paper  contains  only  an  account  of  the  methods 
employed.  The  author  shows  that  superheating  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid,  and  considers  that  sufficient  precautions  have  not  been  taken 
in  the  past,  especially  as  the  superheating  can  frequently  only  be  de- 
tected by  varying  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  A  mixture  of 
garnets  with  platinum  or  silver  tetrahedra  was  found  to  be  most 
effective  for  preventing  superheating,  but  these,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance used  for  the  same  purpose,  must  be  present  in  large  quantities, 
their  volume  being  at  least  one-half  that  of  the  liquid. 

The  second  paper  contains  solely  the  vapour  pressure  curves  and 
the  numerical  data  for  mixtures  of  acetone  and  water,  all  theoretical 
considerations  and  the  discussions  being  postponed  to  a  later  paper. 
Some  points  are,  however,  noticeable  3  for  example,  the  great  steep- 
ness of  the  acetone  curve  compared  with  that  of  water,  so  that  the 
curves  are  much  closer  at  low  temperatures  and  spread  out  as  the 
temperature  rises.  Further,  the  composition  of  the  vapour  at  low 
concentrations  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  solution.  Thus, 
when  the  solution  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  acetone,  the  vapour 
contains  80  per  cent.  These  points,  however,  will  probably  be  fully 
discussed  in  later  papers.  L.  M.  J. 

Absorption  of  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen  by  Aqueous  Solu- 
tions of  Dissociating  Substances.  By  Lbonhard  Braun  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  ^  721— 739).— The  author  has  determined  the 
absorption  coefficients  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  at  temperatures  be- 
tween 5^  and  25°  for  aqueous  solutions  of  the  non-electrolytes,  carb- 
amide, and  propionic  acid,  and  the  electrolytes,  sodium  and  barium 
chlorides.  The  relation  CJC^^l,  where  (7^  is  the  molecular  concen- 
tration of  the  gas  in  pure  water,  C^  that  in  the  solution  of  an  indif- 
ferent substance,  at  the  same  temperature  and  partial  pressure,  is 
satisfied  in  the  case  of  carbamide  and  propionic  acid,  but  is  qmte  in- 
applicable to  sodium  and  barium  chlorides.  For  the  solutions  of  the 
latter  compounds,  the  empirical  relation  (a - a)IOm^l^  =  const,  is  found 
to  hold ;  here  a  and  a  are  the  absorption  coefficients  in  water  and 
solution  respectively,  whilst  Om  is  the  number  of  gram-molecules  per 
unit  of  volume. 

Compare  the  results  obtained  by  Steiner  (Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  345), 
Gordon  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  154),  and  Both  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  18). 

J.  C.  P. 

Temperature  of  Maximum  Density  of  Solutions  of  Am- 
monium Chloride,  Lithium  Bromide,  and  Lithium  Iodide.  By 
Louis  C.  dk  Coppet  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  131,  178.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  590). — ^The  results  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form.      G.  T.  M. 

Isohydrio  Solutions.  By  Wilder  D.  Bangboft  (J»  PhyHccd 
Clma.i  1900,4,274 — 289). — It  is  commonly  considered  that  by  the 
mixing  of  isohydric  solutions,  no  dissociation  change  occurs,  and 
similar  considerations  have  been  applied  to  dissociation  in  gases,  that 
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ifi,  the  dissociation  is  supposed  to  be  unaltered  by  the  addition  of  one 
of  the  products  of  dissociation  at  the  same  pressure  as  its  partial  pres- 
sure in  the  system,  also  termed  '' isohydric."  These  considerations 
have,  however,  only  limited  validity  as  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  mass-action  law ;  it  is  shown  that  by  the  addition  of  **  iso- 
hydric"  hydrogen  to  a  dissociated  system  of  hydrogen  iodide,  the 
dissociation  is  decreased,  whilst  the  addition  of  isohydric  carbon  di- 
oxide to  ammonium  carbamate  causes  an  increase  of  dissociation.  The 
general  case  is  investigated,  and  it  is  deduced  that  if  the  dissociation 

is  represented  by  aA  =  hB  +  cC  + mM,  and  isohydric  B  is  added,  the 

dissociation  is  unchanged,  decreased,  or  increased  according  as  a  is 
equal  to,  greater,  or  less  than  h-\-c  +  "'m-h.  Similar  considerations 
hold  Jor  electrolytic  dissociation  3  if  the  dissociation  be  ji^  —  bB^  + 
eCi  +  eJf^,  and  A^=/Bi'\-gC^-\--"hM^,  then  the  dissociation  will  be  un- 
changed if  6 -H c -h •••«  =  1  and  f+g-¥  "h  -/=  1,  but  if  either  of  these 
expressions  be  greater  than  unity,  the  dissociation  of  the  corresponding 
salt  will  be  increased,  and  conversely.  In  the  case  of  strong  electro- 
lytes, the  mixture  of  isohydric  solutions  must  generally  be  accom- 
panied by  dissociation  changes.  It  is  calculated  that  by  the  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  NjlOO  solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides, 
a  decrease  of  dissociation  should  occur  for  each  salt ;  conductivity  ex- 
periments, however,  showed  an  increase  of  dissociation.  This  is 
apparently  not  in  accord  with  Arrhenius'  results  (this  vol.,  ii,  201),  but 
the  discrepancy  is  explicable  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  Jones 
and  Knight,  which  prove  that  dissociation  is  decreased  by  the  mixture 
of  strong  solutions,  but  increased  by  the  mixture  of  dilate  solutions  of 
potassium  and  ammonium  chlorides  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  628).  The 
results  are  still  not  in  accord  with  the  theoretical  deductions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  explanation  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  effect  of  the 
undissociated  products  on  dissociation.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  Mixtures  of  Salts  having  one  Oommon  Ion. 
By  Chablbs  Touren  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1262— 1264).— The 
solubility  curve  of  potassium  chloride  in  solutions  of  potassium  brom- 
ide is  not  identical  with  that  for  the  solubility  in  solutions  of  potassium 
nitrate,  so  that  the  two  latter  salts  have  not  equal  effects  on  the 
solubility  of  the  chloride.  The  solubility  curve  for  potassium  bromide 
in  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  was  also  determined,  and  it  was 
found  that  these  curves  do  not  cut,  but  form  one  continuous  curve. 
There  is  hence  no  point  at  which  the  two  salts  are  in  equilibrium  with 
the  solution,  and  but  one  solid  phase  exists  at  all  concentrations,  that 
is,  mixed  crystals  of  the  two  compounds  are  formed.  The  author 
points  out  that  solubility  determinations  may  hence  be  of  value  in 
cases  of  doubtful  isomorphism  (this  vol.,  ii,  396).  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  Hydrated  Mixed  Crsrstala  III.  By  Willkm 
Stobtenbeker  {ZeiL  physikal,  Chem,,  1900,  34,  108— 123).— A  study 
of  the  mixed  «dts,  cadmium  and  ferrous  sulphates,  and  copper  and 
manganese  sulphates,  on  the  lines  of  the  author's  previous  work  (Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  13;  1897,  ii,  260).  The  limits  for  cadmium  and  ferrous 
sulphates  are  f(  und  to  be : 
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(Cdre)S04,2!H,p.  (OdFe)S04.7H,0. 

Solution. . .     100—79-8  mol.  per  cent.  Od.       79-8—0  moL  per  cent.  Cd. 
Crystals...     100—99-1     „  „  36-6—0    „  „ 

Similarly,  for  copper  and  manganese  sulphates,  the  limits  are : — 

(CaMn)S04,6H^.  (CaMn)S04,7HaO. 

Solution    100—16-9  and  10'27— 0  mol.  per  cent.  Ca.     15-9— -10*27  mol.  per  cent  Gil. 
Ciyatala    100—22-9  and  lO'S  —0    „  „  2S-5— 16*0     „  „ 

In  the  last  case,  the  solubility  isotherms  cut  each  other  in  two 
points.  J.  C.  P. 

Separation  in  Alloya  By  G.  Nannes  {O/vers.  K.  Vet.  Akad^ 
Stockholm,  1899, 66 ,735— 744).— When  a  molten  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
lead  and  tin  is  kept  in  a  bath  so  that  the  two  ends  of  the  containing 
tube  are  at  different  temperatures,  the  concentration  of  the  tin  increases 
at  the  cooler  end.  This  phenomeoon  is  observed  in  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  tubes,  although  in  the  former  the  point  of  equilibrium  is- 
reached  more  rapidly,  and  the  final  difference  in  concentration  is^ 
somewhat  greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  melting  point  curve  of 
lead-tin  alloys  shows  that  in  a  50  per  cent,  alloy  the  lead  is  to  be- 
regarded  as  the  solvent ;  the  observations,  therefore,  agree  with  Soret's* 
rule  that,  in  a  homogeneous  solution,  the  parts  of  which  are  kept  at 
different  temperatures,  the  warmer  part  becomes  more  dilute  and  the- 
cooler  part  more  concentrated  with  regard  to  the  solute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  final  concentrations  at  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  not  exactly^ 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures,  as  required  by  van't 
Hoff's  theory.  J.  C.  P. 

Formation  of  Oceanic  Salt  Deposits,  particularly  of  the> 
Staesftirt  Beds.  XVIII.  Gypsum  and  Anhydrite.  I.  The 
Hydrate  CaS04,iHoO.  By  Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff  and  E.  F. 
Abmstbong  {Sitsgungaber.  K.  Freuss.  Akad.  Wiaa.,  1900,  28»  559—576). 
— ^The  hydrate  CaS04,7H20  is  conveniently  prepared  by  warming 
20  grams  of  gypsum  with  50  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-4  for  18  hours 
at  40°;  the  crystals  obtained  are  freed  from  acid  by  decantation,. 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried. 

The  relative  stability  of  the  hydrates  CaS04,2HjO  and  CaS04,iHj(> 
can  be  deduced  theoretically  from  their  vapour  tension  curves,  but  pre* 
vious  researches  have  shown  that  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
equilibrium  is  reached  prevents  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  determi- 
nation of  the  vapour  tension.  The  process  may,  however,  be  accelerated 
by  the  agency  of  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  sodium 
chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride.  The  results  obtained  with  solutions 
of  sulphuric  add  are  not  so  satisfactory,  probably  owing  to  the  com- 
parative insolubility  of  calcium  sulphate  in  the  add. 

When  sodium  chloride  is  gradually  added  to  water  in  the  presence 
of  gypsum,  the  boiling  point  rises  regularly  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  gypsum  is  converted  into  the  hydrate  Ga804,^H20.  Further 
addition  of  sodium  chloride  at  this  point  produces  no  further  rise  of 
temperature  until  the  conversion  is  complete.  A  similar  constant 
level  in  the  boiling  point  curve  is  obtained  when  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  the  hydrate  CaSO^jlH^O  is  diluted. 
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In  this  way,  the  conversion  temperature  is  determined  to  be  101*45^, 
at  which  point  the  vapour  tension  of  the  hydrate  OaS04,2H20  is 
equal  to  an  atmosphere.  At  77*1°,  by  a  similar  experiment  under  reduced 
pressure,  the  tension  is  found  to  be  238  mm.  At  25°,  by  moistening 
with  magnesium  chloride  solutions  of  various  concentrations,  the  ten- 
sion is  found  to  be  9*1  mm.  From  two  of  these  values,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  equation  log  eiPglPto)  —  —q/^T-^  const.,  the  vapour  tension 
of  the  hydrate  CaS04,2H20  is  calculated  for  intermediate  tempera- 
tures; in  this  equation,  pg  and  pw  are  the  vapour  tensions  of  the 
hydrate  CaS04,2H20  and  water  respectively ;  q  is  the  heat  liberated 
when  18  kilograms  of  water  unite  with  the  hydrate  OaSO^j^H^O  to 
form  gypsum. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  above  equation  that  at  107^ pg—p^  and 
this  point  has  been  experimentally  determined  by  the  help  of  a  dilato- 
meter.  Gypsum  is  therefore  a  compound  whose  melting  point  (107*^) 
lies  above  its  boiling  point  (101*45^).  The  conversion  of  OaSO.,2H20 
into  CaSO^j^HjO  accounts  for  the  apparent  diminished  solubility  of 
gypsum  above  100°.  J.  C.  P. 

Bquilibria  in  the  Partition  of  an  Acid  between  Ammonia 
and  Sparingly  Soluble  Metallic  Hydroxides.  By  W.  Hebz 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  24,  123— 126).— Beryllium  hydroxide  is 
apparently  insoluble  in  ammonium  salts,  and  therefore  unsuited  for 
investigation  on  the  lines  of  the  author's  previous  work  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  752  ;  1900,  ii,  68  and  337). 

The  equilibrium  represented  by  the  equation  Cd(0H)2  +  2NH4NO, 
zir  Cd(N03)2  +  2NH^0H,  has  been  studied,  and  the  results  are  similar 
to  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  zinc  (loe.  eit.).  An  empirical  ex- 
pression of  the  type  formerly  employed  fits  in  better  with  the 
experimental  results  than  the  expression  deduced  from  the  law  of 
mass  action.  J.  C.  P. 

Molecular  Transformation  of  Oinchonine :  An  Addition  to 
the  Theory  of  Catalytic  Action.  By  Rudolf  Wbosoheidxb 
{Manatsh.,  1900,  21,  361— 387).— It  is  shown  that  the  transformation 
of  cinchonine  by  means  of  halogen  acids  into  a-wocinchonine  (Skraup, 
Abstr.,  1899,  i,  961)  is  an  example  of  the  case  of  auxiliary  reactions 
considered  by  the  author  (this  vol.,  ii,  199),  but  the  mathematical 
discussion  does  not  lend  itself  to  abstraction.  The  author  puts 
forward  the  view  that  catalytic  acceleration  of  a  chemical  reaction  in 
a  homogeneous  solution  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  there  is  a 
continuous  succession  of  intermediate  stages,  which  the  catalytic 
agent  is  able  to  influence  by  reversible  reactions  with  the  substances 
present,  and  so  bring  about  or  accelerate  the  main  reaction. 

RH.  P. 

Theory  of  Catalytic  Reactions.  By  Haks  Euleb  {O/vers.  E. 
Vet.  Akad.  Stockholm,  1899,  66,  309— 333).— A  general  discussion  of 
reaction  velocity  and  the  part  played  by  catalytic  agents.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  making  a  distinction  between 
electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes,  and  the  author  regards  all  chemical 
substances  as  electrolytes.  The  study  of  the  influence  of  the  solvent 
and  the  temperature  makes  it  probable    that   substances  hitherto 
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regarded  as  non-eIectrol7tes  react  through  intermediary  ions.  £yery 
catalysis  is  supposed  to  consist  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
ions  concerned  in  the  accelerated  reaction.  The  author  applies  his 
theories  to  the  special  case  of  ester  formation  and  decomposition. 

J.  C.  P. 

The  Driving  Tendency  of  Physicoohemical  Reaction  and 
its  Temperature  Coefficient.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards  (J. 
Physical  Chem.,  1900,  4, 383-— 393).— The  paper  contains  essentially  a 
slightly  modified  treatment  of  the  van't  Hoff  equation.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  study  of  pressure  affords  a  more  direct  method  of 
analysing  the  progress  of  a  reaction  than  that  of  volume  or  con- 
centration. The  author  uses  the  term  '  reaction-metatherm '  to 
indicate  the  relation  between  pressure  and  temperature  in  the 
equilibrium  ratio.     In  the   expression,  which  is  of   the  form  d/dT 

log.pi«i T^lpJ*i"'-  =  U'/RT^,    TJ  represents  the  actual  heat  evolved, 

and  is  hence  an  expression  of  the  theorem  of  Le  Ohatelier.     The 

expression  log.  p^^ //'2**"""  =  ^  is  that  which  represents  the  reacting 

tendency  of  the  reaction  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  receives  the 
name  of  the  '*  driving  tendency  "  of  the  reaction.  L.  M.  J. 

0-.  Idnck's  CrystcJlographio  Views.  By  Wilhelm  Muthmann 
(jffar.,  1900,  33,  1771 — 1774), — A  criticism  of  Linck's  proposal  to 
correct  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  by  the  aid  of  crystallographic 
considerations  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  415).  W.  A.  D. 

Additive  Nature  of  the  Properties  of  Atoms.  By  Stefak 
Meteb  (Bw.,  1900,  33,  1918— 1919).— According  to  the  author, 
only  those  compounds  whose  molecular  volumes  are  the  true  sum 
of  the  atomic  volumes  of  their  constituent  elements  possess  pro- 
perties which  are  the  actual  sum  of  the  atomic  properties  of  their 
constituents.  When,  in  the  formation  of  the  compound,  volume  con- 
traction or  dilatation  occurs,  other  physical  constants,  for  example, 
magnetisation  number  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  587 ;  1900,  ii,  7,  143,  385), 
molecular  heat  (Abstr.,  1900,  ii,  464),  &c.,  vary  from  the  true  sum 
in  the  direction  of  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  the  atomic  volume 
curve.  J.  J.  S. 

Second  Report  of  the  Oommittee  of  the  German  Chemical 
Society  on  Atomic  Weights.  By  the  Members  of  the  Oommittee : 
Han8  Landolt,  Wilhelh  Ostwald,  and  Kabl  Seubekt  (B&t.^  1900, 
33,  1847—1883.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  86).— This  report  deals 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  International  Commission 
formed  to  consider  atomic  weights  (B«r,y  1898,  31,  2949).  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  agree  almost  unanimously  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard,  and  equal  to  16*00 ; 
the  advantages  of  this  value  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  report. 
The  atomic  weights  are  to  be  given  with  so  many  decimals  that  the 
last  figure  is  certainly  correct  to  less  than  half  a  unit ;  calculations 
made  with  these  weights  will  thus  be  of  permanent  value,  and 
subject  to  no  alteratiojn  as  additional  accuracy  is  obtained  in  future 
determinations.  W.  A.  D. 

VOL.  Lxxvm.  ii.  ^7      t 
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True  Atomic  Weights  of  Ten  Elements  Deduced  from 
Recent  Researches.  By  Gustayus'Hinbichs  {Compt  rend,,  1900, 
131,  34 — 36.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — ^The  author  states  that 
by  employing  his  method  of  calculation  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  317),  the 
exact  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
bromine,  sodium,  silver,  barium,  and  boron  are  found  to  be  very 
close  to  the  values  in  ordinary  use.  The  values  of  these  constants 
published  by  the  (German  Committee  on  atomic  weights  are  incorrect, 
and  by  employing  these  data  Gautier  has  introduced  an  error  into  his 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  boron.  G.  T.  M. 

Thiele's  Theory  of  Partial  Valencies  in  the  Light  of  Stereo- 
chemistry. By  £mil  Knoevenagel  {Annalen,  1900,  311,  194 — 240). 
— ^An  attempt  to  place  a  stereochemical  interpretation  on  Thiele's 
theory  of  partial  valencies  (Abstr.,  1899,  i,  554).  The  author's  specu- 
lations involve  the  hypothesis  that  the  difference  between  a  double 
and  a  single  linking  depends  on  the  intramolecular  movements  of 
the  atoms  concerned.  M.  O.  F. 

The  Steric  Aspect  of  Partial  Valendea  By  Johakkbs 
Thible  (Annalen,  1900,  311,  241— 255).— A  criticism  of  the  fore- 
going paper,  in  which  the  author  regards  the  Wunderlich  model, 
employed  by  Knoevenagel  in  his  discussion,  as  unsuitable  for  the 
further  development  of  valency  relations.  M.  O.  F. 

Lecture  Experiments.  Reversible  Ohemiccd  Reactions.  By 
W.  Lash  Miller,  and  Frank  B.  Keneick  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
1900,  22,  291 — 300). — A  number  of  incomplete  reactions  capable  of 
being  employed  for  lecture  experiments  illustrative  of  reversible  re- 
actions are  described.  An  orange  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with 
ammonium  thiocyanate  in  equivalent  quantities  becomes  dark  red  by 
the  addition  of  excess  of  either  compound,  and  colourless  by  addition  of 
ammonium  chloride,  whilst  the  same  solution  also  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  dilution.  The  reactions  between  bismuth 
chloride  and  water,  and  of  ammonium  with  salts  of  copper  or  silver,  are 
also  suitable  for  lecture  purposes.  The  dissociation  of  water  vapour 
may  be  shown  by  heating  platinum  wire  by  means  of  an  electric 
current  in  the  neck  of  an  ordinary  distilling  flask,  and  ammonia  may 
be  similarly  dissociated.  The  change  from  sodium  sulphate  to  sodium 
chloride  and  vice  vered  by  the  addition  of  the  respective  acids  may  be 
conveniently  shown  on  the  screen,  the  crystallisation  taking  place  on 
lantern  slides.  The  reaction  between  antimony  chloride  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  also  suitable  for  lecture  purposes,  and  in  this  case  the  effect 
of  temperature  and  pressure  is  also  well  seen.  The  authors  describe  a 
form  of  pressure  pump  for  use  in  connection  with  the  water  mains  by 
means  of  which  a  gas  can  be  brought  to  the  pressure  of  the  mains  in 
three  or  four  strokes  of  the  pump  without  coming  into  contact  ¥rith 
any  liquid*  L.  M.  J. 

Method  for  Testing  Weights.  By  Theodore  W.  Eichaeds 
{Zeit.  pht/nkod.  Cham.,  1900,  33,  605— 610).— An  account  of  the 
method  in  use  in  the  author's  laboratory  for  testing  and  correcting  for 
the  relative  value  of  weights  employed  in  quantitative  work«     The 
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author  does  not  claim  any   originality  for  the  method,  but  insists 
strongly  on  its  necessity  in  all  quantitative  determinations. 

L.  M.  J. 

Receiver  for  Fractioncd  Distillation  in  a  Vacuum.  By 
LuciEN  FoGBTTi  {J.  Am&T,  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  360— 361).— The 
new  receiver  consists  of  three  separator  funnels  sealed  together,  each 
of  the  three  bulbs  being  furnished  with  a  side  stopcock,  the  uppermost 
having  an  additional  one  which  is  connected  with  the  vacuum  pump. 
The  condenser  tube  enters  into  the  top  bulb,  connection  being  made 
by  a  ground  glass  joint  or  a  rubber  stopper  if  desired.  The  two  stop- 
cocks of  the  bottom  funnel  are  closed,  also  the  side  stopcock  of  the 
middle  funnel  and  the  left  side  stopcock  of  the  top  funnel.  The  other 
stopcocks  are  opened  and  the  second  side  stopcock  of  the  top  funnel 
is  connected  with  the  vacuum  pump.  When  the  first  fraction  has 
collected  in  the  lower  funnel,  the  stopcock  of  the  middle  funnel  is 
closed  and  the  second  fraction  is  collected ;  the  stopcock  of  the  middle 
one  is  then  closed  and  the  third  fraction  collected  in  the  top  funnel. 

The  bottom  funnel  is  emptied  by  opening  both  stopcocks.  The 
lower  one  being  again  closed,  the  side  one  is  connected  with  a  second 
pump  and  the  vacuum  is  restored.  By  opening  the  stopcock  of  the 
middle  funnel,  its  contents  flow  into  the  bottom  one  and  the  operation 
is  then  repeated.  L.  de  K. 
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Hydrogen  Peroxide.  By  Julius  Wilhelm  BbOhl  (Ber,,  1900, 
33,  1709 — 1710). — ^The  explosive  substance  previously  described 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  163)  cannot  be  acetic  peroxide  as  suggested  by  Nef 
(Annalen,  1897,  298,  290,  327),  and  again  by  Bach  (Ber.,  1900,  33, 
1506),  since  its  boiling  point  is  much  too  highland  its  instability  is  the 
only  point  of  resemblance.  The  view  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
HO:OH  is  supported  by  its  high  dielectric  constant  (92*8  at  18"^)  and 
by  the  absence  of  electrical  absorption.  T.  M.  L. 

Action  of  Iodides  and  of  Hydriodic  Add  on  Sulphur  Dioxide. 
By  Armand  Berg  (BuU.  Sog.  Ohim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  499—501.  Com- 
pare this  vol.,  ii,  398). — ^When  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  potassium  iodide  or  hydriodic  acid  are  mixed,  a  yellow  coloration 
is  produced  which  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  an  unstable 
compound  ;  it  is  not  caused  by  free  iodine.  On  keeping,  and  especially 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  the  yellow  colour  gradually 
disappears  and  one-third  of  the  total  sulphur  present  is  deposited, 
whilst  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  A 
small  quantity  of  iodide  is  thus  able  to  bring  about  the  decomposition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide,  without  itself  undergoing  any 
permanent  change  N.  L. 
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Action  of  Ozidismg  Agents  on  Alkali  lodidea  By  E.  P^chabd 
{Gompt.r&nd.y  1900,  130,  1705—1708.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  473). 
— The  liberation  of  iodine  from  alkali  iodides  by  oxidising  agents  is 
probably  due  to  an  intermediate  formation  of  periodate.  A  cold 
solution  of  monosodium  periodate  interacts  with  iodides  in  the  following 
manner  :  SNalO^  +  2NaI  +  3HjO  =  NalO,  +  2Na^HjI04  + 1,.  The  reao- 
tion  is  not  instantaneous,  the  liberation  of  iodine  being  still  incomplete 
after  an  interval  of  one  hour.  Moreover,  the  following  reverse  action^ 
Na^HjlOg  +  Is-SNalOs  +  Nal  +  dHjO,  occurs  when  a  solution  of 
disodium  periodate  is  left  in  contact  with  iodine,  the  mixture,  which 
at  first  is  alkaline,  gradually  becoming  neutral.  The  amount  of 
periodate  is  estimated  by  means  of  standard  potassium  manganate,  pre- 
pared by  treating  an  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  with  potassium 
iodide  (compare  Job,  Compt.  renc^.,  1899, 128, 1453).  The  liberation  of 
iodine  from  an  alkaU  iodide  by  ozone  follows  a  similar  course,  periodate 
is  produced  and  the  ratio  between  the  amounts  of  free  and  combined 
iodine  corresponds  with  that  required  by  the  first  equation.  When 
slightly  acidified  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to  potassium  iodide 
solution,  iodine  and  oxygen  are  liberated,  and  the  mixture  becomes 
alkaline ;  after  24  hours,  however,  the  alkalinity  disappears,  and  the 
amount  of  free  iodine  diminishes  perceptibly.  These  phenomena  are 
explained  in  the  following  manner :  the  peroxide  oxidises  the  iodide 
and  the  solution  becomes  neutral,  the  action  following  the  course 
indicated  by  the  first  of  the  equations  given  ;  this  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  alkaline  disodium  salt  in  the  presence  of  which  hydrogen 
peroxide  decomposes  rapidly,  and  after  24  hours  the  solution  again 
becomes  neutral  in  accordance  with  the  second  equation.      G.  T.  M. 

ViscoBity  of  Sulphur  at  Temperatures  above  the  Point  of 
Maximum  Viscosity.  By  0.  Malus  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130, 
1708 — 1710). — ^The  rate  of  crystallisation  of  sulphur  rendered  viscous 
by  heating  at  357°  for  10  minutes  and  then  maintained  for  some  time 
at  100°,  depends  on  the  rate  of  cooling  and  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
latter  temperature ;  it  decreases  as  the  latter  increases  to  a  minimum 
valae  of  5*25  seconds,  which  is  attained  after  5  to  6  hours.  This  limit- 
ing value  is  identical  with  that  obtained  for  sulphur  rendered  viscous 
by  heating  at  357°  for  3  hours,  the  rate  of  crystallisation  for  this 
modification  of  sulphur  being  invariable. 

Sulphur  maintained  for  some  time  either  at  100°  or  357°  passes 
into  the  liquid  state,  but  the  tendency  to  regain  the  viscous  condition 
which  is  absent  from  the  sulphur  heated  at  357°  persists  in  that  modi- 
fication which  has  lost  its  viscosity  at  the  lower  temperature. 

G.  T.  M, 

Oaro's  Reagent.  By  Eugbn  Bambbbobb  {Ber,,  1900,  33, 
1959 — 1961). — ^The  formula  H2SO7  is  suggested  for  <Caro's  reagent/ 
in  accordance  with  Bach's  view  (this  vol.,  ii,  470)  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  tetroxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  On  adding  a  copper  salt 
and  then  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  solution  of  Garo's  reagent,  a  brownish- 
black  precipitate  is  produced  which  is  regarded  as  copper  peroxide. 

By  adding  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  per^ 
carbonate,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  oxidises  aniline  to  nitrosobenzene, 
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and  probably  contains  the  same  oxidising  agent  as  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  persulphate  or  with  hydrogen  peroxide.     T.  M.  L. 

Isomorphism  of  Selenimn  and  Telltirium.  By  Jaicbs  F.  Nobris 
and  Richard  Mohmbbs  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23,  486 — 494).— The 
isomorphism  of  tellurium  with  selenium  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
platinum  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  been  established  in  the  case  of 
certain  compounds  crystallising  in  the  cubic  system.  Tellurium  di- 
methylamine  bromide  and  selenium  dimethylamine  bromide  are,  how- 
ever, isomorphous,  since  they  both  form  mixed  crystals  with  tellurium 
dimethylamine  chloride,  although  none  of  the  crystals  have  been 
measured.  The  corresponding  platinum  dimethylamine  bromide,  which 
belongs  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  does  not  form  mixed  crystals. 

The  following  double  salts  of  tellurium  have  been  prepared,  and 
resemble  in  composition  a  number  of  selenium  salts  : 
3TeCL,TeOCL.4NHMej,HCl,H-0. 
TeCl^,TeO0L,2NHMe^HCl.HjO. 
TeO1^2TeOCL,3NHMej,H01. 
TeCl4.2NHMe2,HCL 
TeBr^,2NHMe,,HBr. 
Double  salts  containing  tellurium  and  dimethylamine  perbromide 
could  not  be  prepared.  T.  M.  L. 

Combustible  Oases  of  the  Atmosphere :  Air  of  Towns.  By 
Abmand  Gautibr  {Campt.  rend.y  1900,  130,  1677— 1684).— The  paper 
contains  a  detailed  account  and  sketch  of  the  apparatus  employed  by 
the  author  in  estimating  the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  present 
in  the  atmospheric  gases. 

The  mean  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  made 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  indicates  that  this  air  contains  12*45  mg. 
of  carbon  and  3*96  mg.  of  hydrogen  per  100  litres,  the  ratio  of  carbon 
to  hydrogen  being  3*1.  Comparative  experiments  made  with  purified 
air  containing  traces  of  methane  give  the  ratio  as  2*4,  indicating  that, 
under  these  conditions,  the  hydrogen  bums  faster  than  the  carbon.  It 
follows  from  these  results  that  it  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
the  combustible  gas  of  the  atmosphere  consists  wholly  of  methane  or 
of  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  richer 
in  carbon  than  the  paraffins.  G.  T.  M. 

Combustible  Oases  of  the  Atmosphere :  Air  of  Forests  and 
Hi^h  Mountains.  By  Armand  Gautibb  {Compi.  rend.^  1900,  131, 
13 — 18.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — ^The  atmosphere  of  a  forest  in 
July  contains  only  half  as  much  carbon  as  the  air  of  Paris,  whilst  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  is  somewhat  smaller ;  the  ratio  C/K  is  2*2,  being 
less  than  that  obtained  with  air  containing  traces  of  methane.  Analyses 
of  the  air  of  Mt.  Canigou,  Pyrenees,  indicated  a  still  greater  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  carbon,  the  ratio  C/H  being  only  0*33;  the  hydrogen 
present  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  uncombined.  These  results  indicate 
that  the  hydrocarbons  existing  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  air  of 
towns  and  woods  are,  in  all  probability,  emanations  from  the  animals, 
plants,  and  humus  present  in  these  regions.  G.  T.  M. 
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Combustible  Gkuses  of  the  Atmosphere:  Air  of  the  Ses» 
Existence  of  Free  Hydrogen  in  the  Terrestrial  Atmosphere. 
By  Abmakd  Gautieb  {Compt.  r&nd.^  1900,  131,  86 — 90.  Compare 
preceding  abstracts). — Examination  of  the  air  at  the  Roches-Douvres 
lighthouse,  40  kilometres  from  the  coast  of  France,  showed  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  hydrocarbons,  whilst  free  hydrogen  was  present  in 
the  proportion  of  19*45  c.c.  per  100  litres,  the  same  amount  as  previoosly 
found  in  mountain  air.  These  results  confirm  the  conclusion  that  air 
normally  contains  about  1/5000  of  its  volume  of  free  hydrogen  to- 
gether with  variable  quantities  of  hydrocarbons,  the  latter  being  due 
to  the  action  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  to  industrial  operations,  &c. 

N.  L. 

Formation  of  Nitric  Acid  during  the  Combustion  of 
Hydrogen.  By  Mabcellin  P.  E.  Berthelot  {Compt.  rend,^  1900, 
130,  1662—1677.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  474).— When  compressed 
mixtures  containing  equivalent  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
exploded  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  neither  ammonia  nor  nitric  acid 
is  produced,  a  similar  result  being  obtained  when  the  first  of  these 
gases  is  in  excess. 

When  the  mixtures  contain  excess  of  oxygen,  the  amount  of  nitric 
acid  produced  increases  as  the  pressure  is  augmented.  Equal  volumes 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  exploded  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
under  pressures  of  2,  4,  and  20  atmospheres ;  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
oxidised  were  respectively  25,  33,  and  45  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
total  hydrogen  consumed.  When  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  containing  about 
7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  produced  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding  experiments.  If  the  partial  pressure  of 
the  hydrogen  is  kept  constant,  whilst  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  gradu- 
ally increased,  the  ratio  between  oxidised  and  total  nitrogen  increases 
to  6'3  per  cent,  when  the  mixture  contains  1  vol.  of  hydrogen  to  2  vols, 
of  oxygen,  and  then  rapidly  diminishes,  becoming  negligible  when  the 
mixture  contains  5  vols,  of  the  latter  gas. 

Experiments  made  with  highly  compressed  mixtures  (8 — 30  atmo- 
spheres) indicate  that  the  yield  of  nitric  acid  increases  with  the  pressure^ 
and  also  to  a  certain  extent  with  excess  of  oxygen.  When  larger 
quantities  of  nitrogen  are  employed,  the  yield  of  nitric  acid  increases 
considerably,  the  maximum  being  attained  with  the  mixture 
Hg :  O, : N^a  1 :  1*7 :  1*3  under  a  pressure  of  16  atmospheres ;  further 
dilution  with  this  gas  diminishes  its  oxidation,  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of 
of  hydrogen  and  4 '5  vols,  of  air  under  a  pressure  of  5*5  atmospheres 
yielding  only  a  trace  of  acid.  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  produced 
during  the  burning  of  a  feeble  jet  of  hydrogen  in  air  is  extremely 
small. 

The  paper  contains  the  complete  data  of  each  determination  of  nitrio 
acid,  and  concludes  with  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  results,,  which 
cannot  be  suitably  abstracted.  G.  T.  M. 

Supposed  Allotropism  of  Phosphorus  Pentabromide.  By 
J.  H.  Kastle  and  L.  O.  Beatty  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  23, 
505 — 509). — ^In  attempting  to  determine  the  transition  point  from 
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yellow^  rhombic  phosphorus  pentabromide  into  the  red,  prismatic 
variety,  it  was  found  that  the  latter  is  probably  a  perbromide  of  the 
formula  PBr7.  Its  formation  by  subliming  the  yellow  pentabromide 
at  9(P  is  probably  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  into  heptabromide 
and  tribromide ;  phosphorus  tribromide  reconverts  it  into  the  yellow 
pentabromide.  Bromine  vapour  converts  the  yellow  pentabromide 
into  the  red  compound,  whilst  when  left  in  contact  with  bromine 
absorbents  the  reverse  change  takes  place.  In  contact  with  water, 
phosphorus  pentabromide  gives  a  colourless  solution  of  phosphoric  and 
hydrobromic  acids,  whilst  the  red  compound  liberates  free  bromine. 

On  mixing  phosphorus  pentabromide  and  bromine  in  mol.  propor- 
tions in  a  sealed  tube  and  subliming  at  90^,  bright  red,  transparent 
crystals  were  obtained  which  gave  P  =  5*40,  Br»96'20,  the  calculated 
values  for  PBr^  being  525  and  94-75.  T.  M.  L. 

The  Lower  Oxides  of  Phosphorus.  By  Adolphe  Besson  (Bull. 
Soe.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  582— 585).— A  criticism  of  the  work  of 
Michaelis  and  Pitsch  (this  vol.,  ii,  137),  whose  experiments,  it  is  con- 
sidered, neither  justify  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  nor  invalidate 
the  author's  previous  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  oxide  of  phosphorus 
of  the  composition  P^O.  N.  L. 

True  Atomic  Weight  of  Boron.  By  Gustavus  Hinbiohs 
{Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1712— 17U).— A  note  on  Gautier's 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  boron  (compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
14,  15).  The  mean  value  of  this  constant  calculated  by  the  author's 
method  from  Gautier's  data  is  ir004,  that  adopted  by  the  latter 
investigator  being  11*016.  G.  T.  M. 

Expansion  of  f*used  Silioa.  By  Henri  Le  Chatelisb  {CampL 
rmd.,  1900,  130,  1703 — 1705). — ^Amorphous  silica,  prepared  by  fusion 
in  the  electric  furnace,  has  between  0°  and  1000°  a  mean  coefficient  of 
expansion  0*0000007 ;  this  constant  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
substance.  The  melting  point  of  this  substance  is  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  the  oxides  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  and 
alumina,  but  the  mixtures  have  greater  coefficients  of  expansion,  the 
increase  being  least  in  the  case  of  the  product  10SiOs,Al2O8,2Li3O. 

G.  T.  M. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  the  Silicon  Borides  SiBg  and 
SiB^.  By  Henri  Moissan  and  Alfred  Stock  {Compi.  rend.,  1900, 131, 
139 — 143). — A  mixture  of  1  part  of  boron  and  5  parts  of  crystallised 
silicon  is  heated  for  about  1  minute  in  a  vessel  of  refractory  clay  by 
means  of  an  alternating  current  of  600  amperes  and  45  volts.  The 
cooled  mass  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
in  order  to  remove  excess  of  silicon,  and  the  crystalline  portion  of  the 
residue  after  heating  with  moist  potassium  hydroxide  is  extracted 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  hot  water  and  dried  at  130°.  The  product 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  borides,  SiB,  and  SiB^  containing  about 
80 — 90  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

The  hexdboride  is  readily  oxidised  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  whereas  the 
trtboride  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  this  reagent ;  the  latter  compound. 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  decomposed  by  fused  potassium  hydroxide,  whilst 
the  former  remains  unchanged. 

The  triboride  forms  black,  rhombic  plates  which,  when  very  thin, 
appear  yellowish-brown  by  transmitted  light ;  its  density  is  2*52. 

The  hezaboride  is  always  obtained  in  thick,  black,  opaque  crystals 
with  somewhat  irregular  faces ;  its  density  is  2*47. 

These  silicon  borides,  like  the  boride  and  silicide  of  carbon,  are 
very  hard,  being  intermediate  between  the  diamond  and  ruby  in  the 
scale  of  hardness  3  they  are  soluble  in  fused  silicon  and  conduct 
electricity. 

When  gently  heated,  they  are  decomposed  by  fluorine  and  are 
attacked  at  higher  temperatures  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  not  by 
iodine  or  nitrogen.  They  become  superficially  oxidised  by  heating  in 
air  or  oxygen.  They  are  not  afEected  by  the  haloid  acids,  but  are 
slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  rapidly 
dissolved  by  fused  potassium  carbonate  or  by  a  mixture  of  this  compound 
with  potassium  nitrate ;  the  latter  salt  alone  has  no  action  on  them. 

G.  T.  M. 

Krypton.  By  Albert  Ladknburg  and  G.  KrOgkl  {SUzungd)er.  K. 
Preu88.  Akad.  Wise.,  1900,  212— 217).— The  least  volatile  portion  of 
a  large  quantity  (850  litres)  of  liquid  air  was  freed  from  oxygen  and 
nitrogen ;  the  3*5  litres  of  gas  thus  obtained  were  condensed  in  a  bath 
of  liquid  air  and  under  slightly  increased  pressure ;  the  liquid  formed 
was  then  allowed  to  boil,  and  the  gas  collected  in  separate  vessels. 
The  greater  part  came  off  at  -181*2°;  the  temperature  then  rose 
rapidly  to  -  153°,  when  the  rest  of  the  liquid  evaporated ;  a  crystal- 
line residue  melted  at  -  147°,  and  was  rapidly  vaporised.  The  first 
gas  (boiling  point  — 181*2°)  showed  a  complete  argon  spectrum ;  that 
obtained  from  the  crystalline  residue  showed  a  bright  krypton  spec- 
trum, and  careful  investigation  pointed  to  the  absence  of  argon.  The 
density  of  this  krypton  was  found  to  be  58*81,  and  subsequent  spark- 
ing with  oxygen  did  not  alter  this  value  appreciably.  The  authors 
suggest  that  the  new  atmospheric  elements  should  be  placed  before 
Group  I  of  the  periodic  system,  thus :  He  »  4  before  lithium,  Ne  »  20 
before  sodium,  A  =  39  before  potassium,  and  KrB59  before  copper. 

J.  C.  P. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  AmcJgams.  By  Antoinb  Guntz  and 
Jdlbs  FArAb  (Campi.  rend.,  1900,  131,  182— 184).— The  solution 
obtained  by  adding  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  mercury  containing  3*5 
per  cent,  of  the  former  to  the  fused  amalgam  Hg^K  at  200°,  deposits 
prismatic  needles  of  the  amalgam  Hg^K  on  cooling  to  140°;  the 
mother  liquor  solidifies  at  96°,  and  consists  of  the  substance  Hg^K. 
When  either  of  these  substances  is  submitted  to  a  pressure  of 
200 — 1200  kilos,  per  sq.  cm.,  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  in  mercury 
is  expressed,  and  the  residue  consists  of  a  new  amalgam,  Hg^Na. 

The  ordinary  potassium  amalgam,  Hg^,^'  when  compressed,  is  con- 
verted into  a  new  amalgam,  HgjoK.  A  solution  of  potassium  in  mer- 
cury, when  cooled  to  —19°,  yields  crystals  of  another  potassium 
amalgam,  HgjgK ;  this  substance,  on  warming,  yields  crystals  of  Hg^^K 
and  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  in  mercury.  G.  T.  M. 
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Impossibility  of  the  Direct  Formation  of  Potassium  Chlorate 
by  Electrol3n3is.  By  Andbi^  Brochet  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  ISO, 
1624 — 1627). — ^When  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  mixed  with 
potassium  hydroxide  is  electrolysed  in  presence  of  finely  divided 
cobalt  oxide,  practically  no  chlorate  is  formed,  and  since  the  chlorate 
is  not  decomposed  by  cobalt  oxide,  the  author  regards  this  result  as 
conclusive  proof  that  the  chlorate  produced  by  electrolysis  is  always  a 
secondary  product  from  the  hypochlorite,  and  is  never  a  primary  pro- 
duct, even  in  a  solution  so  strongly  alkaline  that  the  intermediate 
formation  of  hypochlorite  cannot  be  detected  by  analysis. 

C.  H.  B. 

Oompomid  of  Silver  Fluoride  with  Ammonium  Fluoride. 
By  Bruno  GrOtznbr  {Areh.  Fharm,,  1900,  238,  1—3.  Compare  von 
Helmolt,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  373). — By  dissolving  moist,  freshly  preci- 
pitated silver  oxide  in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  ammonium  fluoride, 
and  cooling  with  ice,  a  small  quantity  of  a  double  salt,  2NH^F,AgF,H20, 
was  obtained ;  this  compound  is  not  hygroscopic.  C.  F.  B. 

Physioochemical  Relations  of  Aragonite  and  Ocdcite.  By 
H.  W.  FooTB  {Zeit.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1900,  33,  740— 759).— From 
experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  aragonite  and  calcite  by 
potassium  oxalate,  and  on  the  conductivity  of  solutions  of  these  two  in 
water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  the  author  concludes  that  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  calcite  is  more  stable  than  aragonite,  although 
the  solubility  curves  deduced  from  the  conductivity  experiments 
approach  each  other  with  rising  temperature.  It  seems  probable, 
from  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  and  others,  that  under 
atmospheric  pressure  calcite  remains  the  more  stable  form  up  to  its 
melting  point.  The  transformation  of  aragonite  into  calcite  is 
accompanied  by  a  slight  evolution  of  heat.  J.  C.  P. 

Formation  of  Marine  Anhydrite.  By  Heinrich  Yatbr  {SUzungs- 
ber.  K.  Preu$$.  Akad.  Wias.,  1900,  269— 294).— After  reviewing  the 
work  done  by  others  on  the  formation  of  anhydrite,  the  author  de- 
scribes experiments  showing  that  at  the  ordinary  temperature  calcium 
sulphate  crystallises  from  a  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution  as 
gypsum  and  not  as  anhydrite;  this  holds  also  when  the  sodium 
chloride  solution  contains  3  per  cent,  of  magnesium  chloride.  From 
saturated  magnesium  chloride  solutions,  calcium  sulphate  crystallises 
as  gypsum  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  as  the  compound 
2CaSO^,HjO  at  40°.  J.  C.  P. 

Solubility  of  Tricaloium  Phosphate  in  NaturcJ  Waters  in 
the  Presence  of  Carbonic  Acid.  By  Th.  Schlobsing  {Compt,  rend.^ 
1900, 131, 149— 153),— Hydrated  tricalcium  phosphate,  Oa,(P04)2,H20, 
prepsured  by  neutralising  an  aqueous  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  with 
calcium  hydroxide,  is  almost  insoluble  in  distilled  water  at  the  ordin- 
ary temperature ;  it  dissolves  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  solutions  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  containing  this  acid 
together  with  an  amount  of  calcium  hydrogen  carbonate  corresponding 
with  the  pressure  of  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxide.  Since  the  latter 
condition  usually  obtains  in  surface  waters^  it  follows  that  the  carbon 
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dioxide  present  exerts  but  little  solvent  action  on  the  calcium  phos- 
phate present  in  artificial  manures. 

The  paper  contains  two  tables  showing  the  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phate in  carbonic  acid  and  calcium  hydrogen  carbonate  solutions  of 
varying  strengths.  O.  T.  M. 

Influenoe  of  Temperature  and  Goncentratioa  on  the  Saline 

OonstituentB  of  Boiler  Water.  By  Cecil  H.  Gbibb  (AnalyHy 
1900,  25,  169 — 183).— The  author  communicates  the  analyses  of  a 
large  number  of  boiler  waters  before  and  after  boiling  at  different 
pressures  and  for  different  periods ;  the  results  are  given  in  eleven 
tables. 

Magnesium  chloride,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  mere  boiling  with 
water,  decomposes,  however,  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  deposits 
magnesium  hydroxide  or  even  oxide.  Calcium  sulphate  is  not  rendered 
insoluble  at  150^,  as  has  been  stated. 

Many  obscure  points  have  been  noticed  which  want  investigation 
before  a  clear  idea  is  obtained  as  to  what  really  takes  place  with  the 
dissolved  salts  when  waters  are  heated  under  pressure.         L.  bb  EL 

Solubility    of    Cuprio    Chloride    in   Organic    Media.      By 

WiLUAM  (ECHSKER  DB  CONINCK  {Compt,  TWld.^  1900,  131,  68 — 60). — 
A  qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  the  solubility  of  anhydrous 
and  hydrated  cupric  chloride  in  a  variety  of  organic  liquids. 

G.  T.  M. 

Copper  Carbonate.  By  Max  GBtoBS  (ZeU.  cvnarg.  Chem,,  1900^ 
24,  127 — 138). — ^The  greenish-blue  precipitate  obtained  by  pre* 
cipitating  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  with  copper  sulphate  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  colloida],  and  contains  more  or  less  absorbed 
sodium  ciurbonate ;  when  equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  solutions  are 
employed,  the  copper  carbonate  contains  cupric  oxide  and  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  ratio  CuO:  00^^ 2  : 1.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  precipitate  decreases  with  the  increase  of  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  with  excess  of  copper  sulphate  the  precipitate  contains 
basic  copper  sulphates.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  precipitate  is 
variable,  as  is  the  case  with  all  colloids.  When  the  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  mother  liquor,  it  becomes 
crystalline,  and  then  has  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
60uO,3C02,4H20 ;  this  change  takes  place  more  slowly  as  the  excess 
of  sodium  carbonate  increases,  and  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  blue  crystals  of  sodium  copper  carbonate,NajCOg,CuC03,3HjO, 
are  formed  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  brown  copper 
carbonate. 

The  precipitate  obtained  from  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and 
copper  sulphate  at  low  temperatures  is  also  colloidal,  contains  absorbed 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  has  the  ratio  CuO  :  C0s-*8  : 5,  and  is  not 
altered  by  drying  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  it  has  the  composition  8CuO,5C02,7fi[2^-  ^^^  P^^^ 
cipitated  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  copper  sulphate,  it  contains 
basic  copper  sulphates,  and  when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  mother  liquor  is  gradually  converted  into  the  crystalline 
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pound  60aO,3CO2,4H2O.    An  excess  'of  Eodimn  hydrogen  carbonate 
accelerates  the  change.  E.  C.  B. 

Distillation  of  Amalgams  and  the  Purification  of  Mer- 
onry.  By  Gbobgb  A.  Hulett  (Zett.  jjhysUcdl.  Ch&m,,  1900,  33^ 
611 — 621). — ^The  purity  of  mercury  may  be  very  accurately  found  by 
E.M.F.  determinations ;  thus  the  E.M.F.  of  the  chain  Zn  |  electro- 
lyte I  Hg  is  very  greatly  altered  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities^ 
of  zinc  to  the  mercury.  Mercury  may  be  conveniently  distilled  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  distilling  flask  fitted  to  an  exhaust  pimip,  as 
for  the  distillation  of  other  liquids  under  reduced  pressure,  if  a  capil- 
lary tube  be  passed  down  into  the  mercury  so  that  a  fine  stream  of 
air  or  nitrogen  passes  through  the  metal  during  the  distillation. 
Ck>ntrary  to  general  statements,  mercury  is  completely  freed  from 
zinc  and  cadmium  by  distillation,  these  metals  not  distilling  over  so 
long  as  the  surface  is  bright.  If,  however,  a  film  of  oxide  forms  on 
the  surface,  some  of  this  may  be  mechanically  carried  over.  Deter- 
minations of  the  zinc  indicate  that  at  210°  the  vapour  tension  of 
mercury  is  at  least  3x10^  times  that  of  zinc.  L.  M.  J. 

Decomposition  of  Metallio  Clilorides.  By  William  (Eohsneb 
DB  CoNiKCK  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1627— 1628).— When  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  the  salt  is  absorbed  somewhat  rapidly,  but  not  completely^ 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  stable  unless  exposed  to  a  very  bright 
light.  Cadmium  chloride  and  aluminium  chloride  are  somewhat 
slowly  absorbed,  and  may  be  regarded  as  very  stable,  but  stannic 
chloride,  like  the  stannous  salt,  is  rapidly  decomposed  with  formation 
of  an  oxychloride.  The  rapid  alteration  of  the  stannous  and  stannic 
salts  seems  to  show  that  the  charcoal  exerts  an  oxidising  action.  With 
ferric  chloride  solution,  the  charcoal  seems  to  act  as  a  dialyser,  the 
whole  of  the  iron  being  removed  whilst  the  chlorine  remains  in 
solution.  0.  H.  B. 

Direot  Formation  of  Orystallised  Merouric  and  Mercurous 
Iodides.  By  F.  Bodeoux  {Compt  rend,,  1900,  130,  1622—1624). 
— If  a  somewhat  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a  mercuric 
salt,  preferably  the  acetate,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
methyl  iodide  and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
mercuric  iodide  gradually  separates  in  red  lamellsB  as  much  as  10  mm. 
in  breadth.  Some  of  the  first  crystals  are  yellow,  but  gradually 
change  to  red.  Other  alkyl  iodides  behave  similarly,  but  the  yield 
is  not  so  good. 

Mercurous  iodide  can  be  obtained  abundantly  in  yellow,  lustroua 
plates  by  adding  ethyl  or  methyl  iodide  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate.  C.  H.  B. 

Meroury  Antixnonide.  By  Alfbed  Pabtheil  and  E.  Mann- 
HEm  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1900,  288,  166— 184).— See  this  vol.,  i,  479. 

Mercury  PhoBphide  and   Phosphonium    Oompounds.      By 
Alfbed  Pabthbil  [with  A.  van  Haaben]  (Areh,  Pharm,,  1900,  238». 
28—42). — ^When  hydrogen  phosphide,  prepared  from   sodium   hypo* 
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phosphite,  zinc,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  therefore  mixed  with  much 
hydrogen,  is  passed  through  dilute  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  PHggOljHgCl^J^HgO  is  obtained.  When  comparatively 
pure  hydrogen  phosphide,  prepared  from  zinc  phosphide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  passed  into  a  2^  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
in  alcohol,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  is  obtained  eventually,  almost 
free  from  chlorioe,  but  having  approximately  the  composition  P^Hg^O^; 
this  is  unstable  and  readily  evolves  hydrogen  phosphide.  When 
hydrogen  phosphide  is  passed  over  dry  mercuric  chloride,  the  hydrogen 
chloride  liberated  does  not  correspond  with  the  formation  of  P2Hg3. 

Mercury  phosphide,  PsHg,,  was  prepared  eventually,  as  a  brown 
powder,  by  Granger's  method  (Abstr.,  1892,  1398),  and  heated  with 
ethyl  iodide  at  160^  for  4 — 5  hours ;  in  addition  to  mercuric  iodide,  a 
yellow  tetrethylphosphanium  mereuriodide,  'PEt^,2H.gl^t  was  obtained. 
By  digesting  this  in  alcoholic  solution  with  silver  oxide,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  alkaline  filtrate,  a  crystalline  mass,  doubtless  of  teirMylpkog- 
phinium  hydroxide,  was  obtained ;  from  this,  the  crystalline,  hygroscopic 
chloride  was  prepared  by  neutralisation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
mereua%ehIor%de,  PEt4Cl,2HgCls,  awriMoridSy  PEt^Cl,  AuGl,,  melting  at 
179^,  and  plcUintchloride,  2PEt^Gl,PtO]4,  were  also  prepared.  Some  of 
these  compounds  were  also  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  from 
triethylphosphine ;  the  products  were  identical  with  those  described 
already.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  tetrethylphosphonium 
iodide  and  mercuric  iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature has  the  composition  2PEt^I,Hgl2,  but  it  is  converted  into 
the  compound  described  above  when  it  is  heated  at  160°  with  mercuric 
iodide  and  ethyl  iodide. 

By  heating  mercury  phosphide  with  methyl  iodide  at  140 — 150^,  some 
analogous  compounds  were  obtained.  Tetramethylphoephonium  nwrcur- 
iodide,  PMe4l,2HgIj,  melting  at  172°;  marcurichloride,  PMe^Cl,HgClj, 
melting  at  249°;  platinoehlaride,  2PMe401,PtGl4,  and  auriehloride, 
PMe4Cl,AuC]3,  were  prepared.  C.  F.  B. 

Oerio  Sulphates.  By  Wilhblm  Muthxaxk  and  L.  StOtzel 
{Ber.,  1900,  33,  1763— 1765).— When  eerie  oxide  is  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated,  a  yellow 
salt  is  first  obtained,  which  is  normal  eerie  sulphate,  Ce(S04)2,4B[2^' 
The  mother  liquors  often,  but  not  always,  yield  a  second  salt,  forming 
large,  reddish-brown  crystals,  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  water, 
with  formation  of  insoluble  basic  substances.  This  substance  has  the 
composition  Ce2(SOj3,2Ce(SO4)2,20H2O,  and  is  the  only  eerie  sulphate 
which  could  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  normal  salt.  A.  H. 

Lujuineaoenoe  Speotra.  By  Wilhelm  Muthmann  and  K  Baub 
(Ber.,  1900,  33.  1748— 1763).— The  authors  regard  the  luminescence 
speotra  yielded  by  certain  of  the  rare  earths  as  of  considerable  value 
for  their  identification,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  spectra  are  much 
affected  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  substances,  such 
as  lime,  gypsum,  &o.  Detailed  measurements  and  diagrams  are  given 
for  lanthanum  oxide,  yttrium  oxide,  yttrium  sulphates  of  various 
origins,  and  oxides  and  sulphates  obtained  from  monazite  and  com- 
mercial thorium  nitrate.     The  spectra  of  the  yttrium  sulphates,  and  of 
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the  oxides  and  sulphates  derived  from  monazite  and  thorium  nitrate, 
are  essentially  made  up  of  lines  due  to  yttria  and  gadolinia,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  authors  ascribe  four  bands.  By  fractionation  of 
a  crude  yttrium  earth  by  ammonia,  and  crystallisation  of  the  formate, 
each  operation  being  repeated  50  times,  an  earth  containing  very  little 
erbia  is  obtained,  which  shows  strong  lines  of  yttria  and  gadolinia. 
When  this  material  is  diyided  into  about  20  fractions  by  means  of 
potassium  dichromate,  the  last  of  these  contains  only  traces  of  erbia 
and  very  little  gadolinia.  Further  fractionation  with  ammonia  re- 
moves the  remainder  of  the  erbia,  whilst  the  gadolinia  accumulates  in 
the  last  fractions.  Thoria  itself  gives  no  luminescence  spectrum,  the 
spectra  actuaUy  observed  with  the  oxides  and  sulphates  derived  from 
monazite  and  commercial  thorium  nitrate  being  due  to  yttria  and 
gadolinia. 

The  authors  have  not  observed  the  independent  disappearance  of 
the  single  bands  of  the  yttria  and  gadolinia  spectra  in  the  manner 
described  by  Crookes  (Trans.,  1889,  65,  270),  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Crookes  has  not  described  spectra  corresponding  with  those  ascribed 
by  the  authors  to  almost  pure  yttria  and  gadolinia  respectively. 

A.  H. 

Natural  and  Artifioial  Pozzuolana.  By  Gioyanmi  Giobgis 
and  Uoo  Alvisi  {Gazzetta,  1900, 30,  i,  436—508.  Compare  this  vol., 
ii,  348). — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  literature  of  the  setting  of 
hydraulic  materials,  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

T.  H.  P. 

Chexnioal  Constitution  of  Steels ;  Influence  of  Tempering' 
on  the  State  of  Combination  of  Elements  other  than 
Carbon.  By  Adolphb  Casnot  and  Goutal  {Compt,  rend,,  1900, 131, 
92 — 96.  Compare  Abstr.,  1897|  ii,  520,  555). — It  has  been  shown 
(Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  555)  that  in  slowly  cooled  steel,  the  sulphur 
present  combines  with  the  manganese  in  preference  to  iron, 
since  treatment  with  cupric  potassium  chloride  solution  leaves  an  in- 
soluble residue  of  cupric  sulphide  containing  sulphur  equivalent  to  the 
manganese  present,  whereas  iron  sulphide  is  not  attacked  by  the  sol- 
vent in  question.  Precisely  similar  results  are  obtained  with  tem- 
pered steel,  whence  it  follows  that  tempering  has  no  influence  on  the 
condition  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  the  metal.  The  same  applies  to 
phosphorus,  present  as  iron  phosphide,  FegP,  which  is  left  un- 
dissolved when  the  tempered  or  untempered  steel  is  treated  with 
cupric  potassium  chloride  solution.  On  the  other  band,  arsenic, 
which  exists  in  the  free  state  in  untempered  steel,  is  found  to  be 
present  mainly  as  an  iron  arsenide,  Fe^As,  in  the  tempered  metal, 
-  this  arsenide  being  left  undissolved  by  treatment  with  7  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  with  exclusion  of  air.  Copper  is  present  chiefly  in  the 
uncombined  state  in  both  tempered  and  untempered  steel,  as  was 
shown  microscopically  after  digestion  with  dilute  acid  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ammonium  chloride  solution.  Nickel 
in  tempered,  as  in  untempered,  steel  appears  to  exist  in  the  metallic 
condition,  either  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  the  iron.  N.  L 
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Iron  Selonides.  By  Henri  Fonzbs-Diaook  {Oompt.  rend.,  190O, 
180,  1710 — 1712). — The  combination  of  iron  and  selenium  at  high 
temperatures  always  gives  rise  to  compounds  containing  an  excess  of 
selenium  oyer  that  indicated  in  the  formula  FeSe.  Amorphous  pro- 
ducts only  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  selenide  or 
selenium  yapour  on  red  hot  iron.  Ferric  selenide,  Fe^3,  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on  ferric  oxide  heated  to  bright 
redness,  forms  a  grey,  microcrystalline  powder  with  a  blue  reflex. 

The  ielenideg,  FojS^  and  Fe^S^,  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  peroxide  or  anhydrous  ferric  chloride  at  somewhat  higher 
temperatures ;  these  compounds  are  crystalline,  and  belong  apparently 
to  the  cubic  system. 

Iron  diaeientde,  FeSe^,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  forms  pseudomorphs  after  crystallised  anhydrous  ferric  chloride ; 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  it  is  oxidised  to  ferric  oxide  and 
selenium  dioxide. 

The  higher  selenides  are  all  converted  into  the  monoselenide  by  re- 
duction with  hydrogen ;  the  subselenide,  Fe^Se,  however,  could  not 
be  obtained  by  this  process.  When  the  monoselenide  is  heated  in  the 
electric  furnace,  a  portion  undergoes  complete  dissociation,  whilst  the 
residue  remains  unaltered.  The  stability  of  the  selenides  towards 
hydrogen  chloride  or  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  gaa  increases  with 
the  percentage  amount  of  selenium,  the  diselenide  not  being  attacked. 
The  selenium  in  these  compounds  is  readily  replaced  by  chlorine, 
And  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  selenites.  G.  T.  M. 

Behaviour  of  Potassium  Oobaltocyanide  and  of  Cbrom- 
ous  Compounds  towards  Oxygen  Q-as.  By  Wilhblm  Manchot 
and  Johannes  Hebzoq  (Ber,,  1900,  33,  1742— 1748).— When  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cobaltocyanide  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  atmospheric 
oxygen,  it  is  found  that  twice  as  much  oxygen  is  absorbed  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  the  oobalto-  into  the  cobalti-cyanide,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  2K^CoOy^  +  H^O  +  0  =  2K8CoCya  +  2K0H. 

At  the  close  of  the  reaction,  moreover,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed is  found  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  slowly,  the  oxygen 
absorbed  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  equation, 
and  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  present. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  direct  oxidation  pro- 
ceeds so  rapidly  that  the  slower,  indirect  oxidation  by  means  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  occur  to  an  appreciable  extent,  whilst  in 
the  second  case  this  factor  becomes  of  importance.  When  a  solution 
of  potassium  cobaltocyanide,  prepared  by  adding  potassium  cyanide 
solution  to  a  well  boiled  solution  of  cobalt  sulphate,  is  simply  boiled, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  volume  of  which  is  equal  to  tluit  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  during  the  rapid  oxidation  by  air,. and  is,  chemically 
equivalent  to  the  oxygen  required  according  to  the  foregoing  equation. 

Solutions  of  chromous  salts  also  evolve  hydrogen  when  they  are 
boiled  or  treated  with  platinised  platinum,  but  no  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  formed  during  their  oxidation  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  simply  that  required  for  the  oxidation. 
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The  author  therefore  regards  the  oxidation  of  the  chromous  salts  as 
•due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  whilst  that  of 
potassium  cobaltocyanide  is  a  spontaneous  oxidation  effected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  present,  the  function  of  the  absorbed  oxygen 
being  to  unite  with  the  liberated  hydrogen,  and  thus  destroy  the 
equilibrium  which  normally  exists  between  the  cobaltocyanide, 
hydrogen,  and  cobalticyanide.  A.  H. 

Amxnonituzi  Chromous  Sulphate.  By  Chablbs  Laurent 
iCompt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  111 — 113). — Ammonium  chromous  sulphate, 
Q^^^^vi^O^^  +  6H2O,  prepared  by  concentrating  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  and  chromous 
sulphates  in  molecular  proportion,  forms  large,  blue  crystals  re< 
sembling  those  of  the  double  sulphates  of  the  magnesium  seriea  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  water ;  100  c.c.  of  the 
saturated  aqueous  solution  at  20^  contain  55  grams  of  the  salt. 
When  exposed  to  air,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised  and  conyerted  into  chromic 
salt.  N.  K 

PermanganomolybdateB.  By  Cabl  Fbiedheik  and  Mikna 
Samelson  (Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900, 24,  66 — 107). — ^The  authors  have 
repeated  the  work  of  Rosenheim  aod  Itzig  (Abstr.,  1898,  [ii,  154), 
Struve  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1854,  61,  449),  and  P^hard  (Abstr.,  1897, 
ii,  498),  and  have  prepared  the  following  compounds. 

Ammonium  permangaawmolyhdate,  d(NHj20,MnO^,9Mo03,7H20,  is 
obtained  by  adding  1  '8  litres  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
paramolybdate  (1  litres 250  grams)  to  100  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
manganoos  chloride  (1  litres 875  grams)  and  then  800  c.c.  of  2*5 
per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide;  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time 
and  filtered,  when  on  cooling  the  salt  separates  in  small,  lustrous,  red 
rhombohedra.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  solutions  of  the  above 
strength,  for  under  other  conditions  different  salts  are  formed. 
The  isomorphous  mixture  4[(NHj2Mn]0,Mn02,llMoOg,8H20 
[(NHjj^  •  MnO=»8  : 1]  is  obtained  by  employing  20  per  cent,  more  of 
a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  above  reaction. 
The  salt,  2(NH4),0,Mn02,7MoOg,5H20,  is  obtained  by  employing  18*5 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  above  reaction. 

The  isomorphous  mixture  4[(NH^)2Mn]O,MnO2,10MoOg,6HjO 
[(yH4)gO :  MnO»  17  : 3]  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  salt 
3(NH4)20,5Mo03,2Mo04,6H20  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  man- 
ganous  chloride.     It  crystallises  in  lustrous,  red  rhombohedra. 

ThBp(^a89vum  salts,  3K20,MnO„8MoO„3H20  and 

4[K2Mn]0,MnOj,llMo03,7H20  [KjO  :MnO  =  8  : 1], 
are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
on  mixed  solutions  of  potassium  paramolybdate  and  manganous 
chloride.  Fotaeeium  permanganomolybdaU,  3K20,Mn02,9MoOg,5HsO, 
corresponding  with  the  above  ammonium  salt,  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride  to  the  corresponding  ammonium 
salt,  or  the  salt  4(NH4)20,MnOo,10Mo08,6H20.  The  isomorphous 
mixture  3[K:,(NH^)sJO,MnOg,8MoOg,4HjO  [K30:(NHJjO«4: 1]  is 
obtained  by  boiling  mixed  solutions  of  the  salt 

3{NH^)20,5MoOg,2Mo0^6HjO, 
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manganoas  chloride,  and  potassium  chloride,  and  is  a  microcrystalline, 
orange-red  powder. 

A  repetition  of  Struve's  work  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
following  new  salts.  Foiassium  manganese  permanganomohfidaie^ 
2E20,MnO,Mn02,9Mo03,8H20,  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of 
potassium  trimolybdate  and  manganous  sulphate  with  chlorine.  Am>- 
monivm  permanganomolybdatef  4(NH4)20,Mn02,llMo03,7H20,  is  ob- 
tained in  small  quantities  by  prolonged  boiling  of  pure  hydrated 
manganese  dioxide  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  paramolybdate^ 
The  salt,  3(NHJp,Mn02,9Mo03,8H,0,  is  obtained  when  hydrated 
manganese  dioxide  containing  manganous  oxide  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  preceding  salt. 

A  repetition  of  Pochard's  and  Rosenheim  and  Itzig's  work  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  following  salts.  The  isomorphous  mixture 
3[K2(NH j2Mn]O,MnO„10MoO8,6H,O  [K^ :  (NH^), :  Mn  =  2  :  20  :  5] 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  paramolybdate  and  manganous  chloride,  and  crystallises  in 
lustrous,  red  rhombohedra.     The  miocturef 

3[(NH^)aMn]O,MnOjpl0MoO8,10H2O  [(NH^), :  Mn«  10 : 3], 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  ammonium 
manganese  molybdate,  crystallises  in  beautiful,  red  rhombohedra.  If 
the  crystallisation  of  the  preceding  mixture  is  effected  rapidly,  it 
contains  potassium  salt  in  the  proportion  (NHJg  '•  ^  :  Mn^  12 : 1 : 1. 
The  isomorphous  mixture  4[K,(NH^)^n]O,MnOj,10MoOg,5H,O 
[(NH^),  :  Kj :  Mn  »  20 :  5  :1]  is  obtained  by  reducing  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  and  ammonium  molybdate  with  alcohol 
until  the  violet  colour  is  changed  to  red.  When  excess  of  ammonium 
molybdate  is  employed,  the  salt  3[(NHJaMn]O,MnOj,10MoO3,8HjO 
[(NHJj :  Mn  =  20  :  IJ  is  formed. 

The  salts  described  above  form  a  new  series  of  compounds  as 
shown  by  the  formula  2R20,MnO„,7Mo03 ;  3R20,Mn02,8Mo08 ; 
3R20,Mn02,9Mo08 ;  3R3O,MnO2,10MoO3  ;  4R,0,M:n02,  lOMoO^ s 
4ROj,Mn02,llMo08.  E.  C.  R. 

Reduction  of  Tungsten  Trioxide  by  Zino.  Preparation  of 
Pure  Tungsten.  By  Mabcel  DKLfepiNB  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  131, 
184 — 187.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  8). — Tungsten  is  readily  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  tungsten  trioxide  or  ammonium  tungstate 
with  powdered  zinc  in  a  gas  or  coke  furnace.  A  product  containing 
94  per  cent,  of  the  element  may  be  obtained  from  commercial  zinc  and 
crude  tungsten  trioxide,  and  the  percentage  is  raised  to  99 '9  by  extracting 
the  substance  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  drying  the  residue 
at  red  heat  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  metal  is  produced  by  this 
process  in  the  form  of  a  grey,  crystalline  powder  which  assumes  a 
metallic  lustre  on  compression  or  trituration;  its  density  is  18*64, 
corresponding  closely  with  the  value  obtained  for  the  massive  form. 
The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  metal  to  the  trioxide  is  196*44  Oal. 
at  constant  vol.  and  197*3  Cal.  at  constant  pressure ;  the  heats  of  oxi- 
dation of  WOj  to  WOg  and  W  to  WOg  at  constant  pressure  are  64*9 
and  132*4  Cals.  respectively. 
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Tungsten  triozide  may  be  readily  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  tem- 
peratures below  the  fusing  point  of  glass.  G.  T.  M. 

OryBtaUisation  of  Gold.  By  Alfred  Ditte  {Compt,  rend,,  1900, 
131,  143 — 149).— When  a  sheet  of  gold  is  heated  for  several  hours  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  pyrosulphate, 
the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  pyro- 
sulphuryl  chloride  produced,  and  the  gold  chloride  which  results  sub- 
sequently dissociates,  leaving  this  element  in  a  crystalline  form.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  employing  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride,  and  although  the  temperature  attained  is  below 
the  melting  point  of  gold,  the  metal  produced  from  the  chloride  is 
found  in  the  form  of  rhombic  plates,  small  prisms,  six-rayed  rosettes, 
and  fern-like  aggregates ;  a  portion  is  also  obtained  in  non-crystalline 
filaments  indicating  incipient  fusion.  These  appearances  resemble 
those  presented  by  the  gold  of  auriferous  minerals.  When  quartz 
fragments  are  introduced  with  the  mixtures  employed  in  the  preceding 
experiments,  it  is  found  that  the  gold  crystals  and  filaments  are  deposi- 
ted at  the  surface  and  in  the  fissures  of  the  mineral. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  the  salts  after  fusion  contains  sodium  sul- 
phide, produced  by  the  action  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur  on  the  fused 
sodium  chloride ;  when  the  oxides  of  iron  or  other  metals  are  present, 
the  corresponding  sulphides  are  produced  by  double  decomposition. 
These  reactions  are  comparable  with  those  occurring  in  nature  and 
explain  the  presence  of  the  sulphides  in  auriferous  quartz. 

A  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  pyrosulphate  attacks  platinum  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  fused  mass  containing  detached  particles  of  the 
metal  and  traces  of  its  chlorides.  G.  T.  M. 

Gold- Aluminium  Alloys.  By  Chables  T.  Heycogk  and  Fbancis 
H.  Neville  {Phil.  Trans.,  1900,  A.,  194,  201— 232).— Addition  of  alu- 
minium to  gold  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  the  latter  metal,  and  an 
alloy  containing  21*5  atomic  per  cent,  of  aluminium  freezes  as  low  as 
525^.  Further  addition  of  aluminium  raises  the  freezing  point  until  a 
maximum  is  reached  at  625°,  corresponding  with  an  alloy  of  the 
composition  AujAl.  The  freezing  point  curve  then  falls  again,  reach- 
ing another  minimum  or  eutectic  point  at  about  570°,'corre8pondiDg  with 
40  atomic  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  From  that  point,  the  curve  rises 
rapidly  to  1060°,  the  freezing  point  of  the  alloy  AuAl,,  the  purple 
compound  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Roberts- Austen.  After  passing  this 
maximum,  the  curve  falls  again  and  has  a  minimum  close  to  the  freez- 
ing point  of  pure  aluminium.  This  curve,  on  which  a  large  number  of 
points  have  been  determined,  shows  the  existence  of  the  compounds 
AUjAl  and  AuAI^,  whilst  other  singularities,  less  well  marked  than 
those  mentioned,  point  to  the  formation  at  various  stages  of  less 
stable  compounds,  probably  Au^Al,  Au^Al^  (or  AugAlg),  and  AuAl. 
As  the  curve  is  followed,  the  different  substances  that  crystallise 
out  may  be  traced  in  the  changing  colour  of  the  alloys,  which  are  at 
first  yellow,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  gold,  then  white,  then 
purple,  and  finally  white  again  as  the  aluminium  end  of  the  curve  is 
reached. 

These  results  are  fully  borne  out  by  a  microscopic  study  of   the 
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alloys.  In  particular,  the  aUoys  which  are  approximately  of  the  com- 
position AujAl  and  AuA.!,  show  the  structure  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  nearly  pure  substance ;  polygonal  sections  of  the  crystals  cover 
the  surface,  divided  only  by  fine  boundary  lines  ;  as  the  composition  of 
the  alloy  departs  from  that  of  the  pure  compound,  so  these  boundary 
lines  increase  in  size.  The  results  given  by  slowly  cooled  alloys  are 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  obtained  from  quickly  cooled  alloys.  A 
number  of  photomicrographs  illustrate  this  part  of  the  paper. 

J.  0.  P. 


Hineralogical  Chemistry. 


Ankerite  trom  Missouri.  By  Austin  F.  Rooebs  (Kansas  Univ^ 
Quart. f  1899,  8,  A,  183). — ^The  material  analysed  consists  of  salmoD 
coloured,  crystalline  masses,  with  minute  crystals  lining  crevices ;  it 
occurs  with  haematite,  chalybite,  calcite,  and  amethyst,  near  RoUa^ 
Phelps  Co.  The  formula  agrees  closely  with  that  for  normal  ankerite, 
namely,  2CaCO„MgCOg,FeC03 : 


CaO. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

CO^ 

TotoL 

Sp.gr. 

28-41 

10-20 

17-22 

44-21 

100-04 

2-99 
L.J.  S. 

Origin  of  Nitrates  in  Gavem  Earths.  By  William  H.  Hess 
(J.  Qeol,,  1900,  8,  129—134.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  529).— The 
considerable  deposits  of  nitrates  in  the  great  limestone  caves  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana  are  often  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  bats ;  but  this,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  probably  incorrect. 
The  author  supposes  that  the  nitrates  in  the  surface  soil  have  been ' 
carried  by  percolating  water  (surface  drainage)  into  the  caves  below^ 
where,  in  cases  in  which  evaporation  exceeds  inflow,  the  nitrates  are 
deposited.  In  support  of  this  theory  are  given  analyses  of  cave  earth, 
bat  guano,  and  of  the  water  which  drips  from  the  roof  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky.  The  same  explanation  would  also  apply  to  the 
deposits  of  nitrates  found  under  rock  ledges.  L.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Sulphohalite.  By  Sahubl  L.  Fbnfield  {Amer, 
J.  Sd.,  1900,  [iv],  9,  425 — 428).— From  the  single  partial  analysis 
that  has  been  made  of  sulphohalite,  the  formula  was  deduced  as 
3Na^04,2NaCl  (Abstr.,  1889,  217).  Kecent  attempts  by  de  Schulten 
and  by  van't  Hoff  and  Saunders  to  prepare  this  compound  artificially 
have  failed,  and  the  existence  of  sulphohalite  has  consequently  been 
doubted ;  a  new  analysis  was  therefore  desirable.  The  following  are 
the  new  results  obtained  with  carefully  purified  material  from  a 
portion  of  the  same  optically  isotropic,  rhombic  dodecahedral  crystal 
used  for  the  previous  analysis : 

SOj.       NftaO.      Kfi.        Na.         01.  F.     Ignition.    Total.      Sp.  gr. 

41-79     32-37     010     11-60     9-10     4-71     0-15     99-82     2-500 
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This  givee  the  formula  2Na2SO4,Na01,NaF.  The  presence  of 
fluorine  is  unexpected,  but  may  be  explained  by  the  borax  deposits  of 
Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Oalifornia,  having  been  formed  by 
f  umerole  action.  Sulphohalite  is  intimately  associated  with  hanksite,  a 
mineral  also  containing  three  acid  constituentSy  dN&^0^21^sJOO„KC\f 
(Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  49).  L.  J.  S. 

Melilite  Group  of  Minerals.  By  Febdinand  FouquIe  {Bull.  Soe. 
fran^.  Min.,  1900,  23,  10 — 15). — In  the  analysis  of  silicate  rocks  by 
Deville's  method,  in  which  the  material  is  fused  with  lime,  it  is  found 
that  the  fused  mass  on  cooling  sometimes  consists  almost  entirely  of 
a  crystalline  mass  of  a  mineral  of  the  melilite  group.  Thin  sections 
under  the  microscope  show  tetragonal  crystals  which  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  spherulitic  groups  1  mm.  in  diameter ;  the  crystals  are 
always  optically  positive  with  marked  birefringence,  but  are  often 
nearly  isotropic  in  the  centre.  Analyses  I  and  II  are  of  the  products 
obtained  by  fusing  an  andesite  and  a  basalt  respectively  with  about  an 
equal  amount  of  calcium  carbonate. 


TiO^ 

SiOa. 

AljO,.  Pe,0^  FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO.  NajO. 

KjO. 

Total.  Sp.  gr. 

I.  0-28 

86-47 

1800    2-22    2-98 

42-18 

0-89    2-44 

0-46 

100*82    2-95 

IJ.  0-66 

82-56 

12-49    1-48    4-67 

42-08 

8-86    2  86 

0-68 

100-62    2-99 

Yogt  has  considered  the  members  of  the  melilite  group  to  consist  of 
mixtures  of  the  two  end  members  gehlenite  and  the  non-aluminous 
&kermanite,  which  are  optically  negative  and  positive  respectively. 
According  to  this  theory,  a  member  with  12  per  cent,  of  alumina 
should  be  optically  negative  and  almost  isotropic,  but  this  is  opposed 
to  the  present  observations.  L.  J.  S. 

Gadolinite  trom  Batum.  By  G.  P.  Tohebnik  (J*.  Rtua.  Phyi.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1900,  32,  252— 266).— Gadolinite  occurring  in  the  form  of  a 
cement  occurs  with  flesh-red  feldspar  in  a  coarse-grained  granite  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  Chorok.  The  mineral,  which  has  a  hardness 
slightly  less  than  7  and  a  sp.  gr.  4*205,  shows  no  cleavage,  the 
fracture  being  conchoidal.  It  has  a  dark  resiny-black  colour  with  a 
distinct  greenish  shade  and  a  fatty  lustre,  and  is  opaque  even  at  the 
edges  of  very  thin  fragments  ;  from  external  examination,  it  appears 
to  be  amorphous.  It  does  not  melt  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  but  readily 
breaks  up  and  increases  slightly  in  volume ;  on  cooling,  it  becomes 
greyish-green  in  colour.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  aqua 
regia  readily  attack,  but  do  not  completely  decompose  it,  whilst  sul- 
phuric acid  acts  less  energetically.     Analysis : 

YjOj.            ErgO.  CaO.  FeO.  BeO.  NbaOg-        TiOa-          CeO. 

28-38         11-01  0-53  10*02  4-22  1*05         5-08        4-92 

LaO.  DiO.  SiOj.           HgO.  Total 

4*86  4*99  22*20         0*73  98-87 

with  traces  of  MgO,  MnO,  AljOg,  K^O,  Na^O  and  PgO,.  The  NhjO^, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  some  other  mineral,  possibly 
contains  small  quantities  of  TagOg.  T.  H.  P. 

Mcuiganocalcite  and  Angolite.  By  Eduabd  Bbeusinq  {Iruiug, 
Diss,  and  Jahrh.  Min.,  1900,  BeU.-Bd,,  13,    265— 330).— Mangano- 
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calcite  from  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  was  described  by  Breithaupt  as  an 
orthorhombic  carbonate  of  manganese,  calcium,  &C.9  belonging  to  the 
aragonite  group.  It  was  afterwards  shown  by  Des  Gloizeaux  (A.bstr., 
1886,  320)  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  an  anorthio  hydrated 
silicate  of  manganese,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  present  author,  who 
gives  the  name  angolite  (angolith)  to  the  latter.  The  angolite  can 
only  be  separated  from  the  mixture  by  mechanical  means,  since  it  is 
readily  decomposed  by  acids ;  it  is  flesh-red  to  rose-coloured,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre;  H  =  5 ;  sp.  gr.  3*054 — 3-067 ;  there  is  a  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  and  the  pure  material  contains  no  carbon 
dioxide,  calcium  or  magnesium.  The  mixture  occurs  in  globular  aggrega- 
tions with  a  radial  structure,  and  it  varies  considerably  in  composition  ; 
the  mean  of  several  analyses  is  given  under  I.  After  deducting  a 
variable  amount  of  carbonates  (14*90  per  cent,  in  the  mean),  the  com- 
position (II)  of  the  angolite  agrees  with  the  formula  ELMn3(Si03)4,H20. 
Angolite  is  a  zeolite  related  to  apophyllite  or  heulanaite,  and  perhaps 
to  inesite. 

SiO,.       FeO.       MnO.       CaO.       MgO.       00^       H,0.         Total. 
I.  41-89      1-23      35-79      7-51      0-90      6-49      6-30      100-11 

11.  49-21  43-39  _        _        _        740      100-00 

L.  J.S. 

Oorundum-becuing  Rooks  of  Bastem  Ontario.  By  Willet 
G.  MiLLBB  {Amer.  Geologist,  1899,  24,  276— 282).— Corundum  occurs 
in  Eastern  Ontario  in  syenites,  syenite-pegmatites,  nephelite-syenites, 
and  anorthosites,  which  as  large  masses  are  intrusive  in  the  gneiss  of 
the  region ;  these  occurrences  are  similar  to  those  of  India  and  the 
Urals  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  763).  A  specimen  of  the  anorthosite  free 
from  corundum  from  South  Sherbrooke  gave  analysis  I  (by  W. 
Lawson) ;  the  felspar  (bytownite,  Ab^AnJ  from  the  same  rock  gave 
II,  and  the  hornblende  gave  III  (in  111  also  a  trace  of  MnO). 


SiO,.  AljO,. 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO.  Na,0. 

KjO. 

CO^    HaO. 

Total  Sp.gr. 

I. 

47-82  30-36 

1-35 

1-55 

15-45 

2-44    1-88 

0-66 

0-58    0-10 

101-69    2-78 

II. 

48-12  34 -64 

0-86 

— 

16-80 

trace   1-91 

015 

—       nil 

101-38    2-731 

III. 

41-40  15*39 

7-01 

7-17 

12-53 

10-31   8-58 

1-56 

—      0-81 

99-76    8-18 
L.  J.  S. 

Meteorite  firom  OaJdey,  Kansas.  By  H.  L.  Prkston  {Amer. 
J.  Sei.,  1900,  [iv],  0,  410— 412).— This  stone,  which  weighs  27-9  kilo- 
grams, was  found  15  miles  south-west  of  Oakley,  Logan  Co.,  Elansas, 
in  1895.  The  material  is  greyish-black  with  darker  blotches  and 
numerous  grains  of  metallic  iron  and  troilite.  Under  the  microscope, 
it  shows  condrules  of  olivine  and  enstatite  set  in  a  very  irregularly 
granular  ground-mass  of  the  same  materials.  Sp.  gr.  3*7.  The  metallic 
portion  (14*44  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  contains  Fe,  89*16  ;  Ni,  10*84 
per  cent. 

A  list  is  given  of  eleven  meteorites  reported  from  Kansas,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  five  of  these  belong  to  the  same  fall.  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Frenoh  Mineral  Waters.  By  Adolphe  Cabnot 
{Ann.  des  Mines,  1899,  [ix],  16,  33 — 94). — A  collection  is  given  of 
122  analyses  of  mineral  waters  from  France  and  her  colonies  which 
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have  been  performed  since  1894  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  National 
School  of  Mines.  Previous  collections  of  256  and  ^07  analyses  were 
published  in  1884  and  1894  respectively.  L.  J.  S. 


Physiological  Chemistry. 


Digestion  in  Birds.  By  L.  Paiba-Mall  {PflUger'i  Arehiv,  1900, 
80,  600 — 627). — In  pigeons  and  hens,  during  hunger,  the  gastric  cells 
are  laden  with  granules  of  ferment  or  zymogen.  These  granules  are 
believed  to  be  converted  into  the  enzyme  by  the  acid  formed.  The 
amount  of  pepsin  obtainable  from  the  mucous  membrane  continuously 
diminishes  during  digestion,  reaching  its  minimum  6  to  8  hours  after 
the  meaL  Bestoration  begins  2  or  3  hours  later.  The  gizzard  does 
not  form  pepsin.  The  gullet  and  crop  secrete  only  mucus.  The  so- 
called  middle-stomach  of  crows  and  magpies  forms  pepsin  in  the  same 
way  as  described  above.  The  histological  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
pancreas  are  similar  to  those  described  by  Heidenhain  in  the  dog. 
This  gland  forms  both  proteolytic  and  amylolytic  enzymes. 

W.  D.  H. 

Peptic  Digestion.  By  Emil  SohOtz  and  Earl  H.  Huppbbt  {Pfliiger*8 
Arehivy  1900,  80,  470 — 526). — ^The  experiments  were  conducted  with 
egg-albumin  freed  from  globulin ;  ovo-mucoid  is  not  affected  by  gastric 
digestion,  or  may  be  removed  by  boiling  with  neutral  ferric  acetate. 
Determinations,  mainly  by  the  polarimeter,  were  made  after  digestion 
with  artificial  gastric  juice  of  (1)  acid-albumin,  (2)  primary  proteoses, 
(3)  secondary  proteoses.  The  results  are  given  in  tables,  and  show  the 
influence  of  temperature,  of  the  degree  of  acidity,  of  the  amount  of 
albumin  originally  taken,  of  the  length  of  time  of  digestion,  of  the  volume 
of  the  fluid,  and  of  the  amount  of  pepsin  on  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  three  groups  of  products  just  mentioned.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Bile  as  a  Digestive  Juice.  By  G.  G.  Bruno  {Chem.  CerUr,, 
1900,  i,  916 ;  from  Arch,  JSci.  bioL  St.  Peterihwrg,  7,  87— 142).— The 
flow  of  bile  ceases  when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  it  begins  to  flow  with 
the  entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach.  Water,  proteid,  or  carbo- 
hydrate does  not  intensify  the  rate  of  secretion,  but  fat  does. 

The  bile  contains  a  proteolytic  and  a  fat-splitting  enzyme.  It  also 
assists  the  pancreatic  juice  in  all  its  activities.  W.  D.  H. 

Secretion  of  the  Pancreas.  By  A.  A.  Waltbb  {Chem.  CerUr., 
1900,  i,  916;  from  Arch.  Sei.  biol.  St.  Feteraburg,  7,  1—86).— The 
seci'etion  of  pancreatic  juice  in  dogs  is  stimulated  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  stomach,  and  this  largely  depends  on  the  appetite  of  the 
animal.  The  amount  of  secretion  runs  parallel  with  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  food.  Food  rich  in  proteid,  carbohydrate  and  fat  calls 
forth  respectively  an  increase  of  trypsin,  amylopsin,  and  steapsin. 
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High  acidity  of  the  gastric  is  accompanied  by  hi^h  alkalinity  of  the 
pancreatic  juice.  The  signal  for  all  these  reflex  effects  is  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerre-endings  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.    • 

W.  D.  H. 

Metabolism  in  Horses.  By  Theodor  Pfbipfeb  {Landw.  Ver9uch§- 
St(U.,  1900,  64,  101—112.  Compare  J.  Landw,,  1890,  38,  258).— A 
criticism  of  Zuntz  and  Lehmann's  methods  and  conclusions  (Abstr., 
1889,  911 ;  Landv).  rerauchs-Stai.,  1891,  38,  340 ;  and  Landw,  Jahrb,, 
1894,  23,  125,  and  1898,  27,  Frgcinzungibd.,  iii).  Respiration  experi- 
ments during  short  periods  furnish  data  as  regards  the  direction  of 
metabolism  under  different  conditions,  but  cannot  show  exactly  the 
absolute  extent  of  the  effects  of  the  feeding.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Extract  of  Ovaries  on  the  Changes  Produced  in 
Nutrition  During  Pregnancy.  By  Albert  Charrin  and  Guille- 
MONAT  (Compt,  rend.y  1900,  130,  1 787-— 1789). — During  pregnancy, 
the  activity  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  is  notably  diminished,  less 
oxygen  being  consumed,  and  smaller  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
ui*ea  eliminated.  Injections  of  extracts  of  liver,  spleen,  and  muscle 
do  not  stimulate  these  organs  to  any  appreciable  extent,  whereas  the 
extract  of  one  or  two  ovaries,  obtained  by  digesting  these  glands  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  glycerol  and  sodium  chloride,  has  a  marked  effect 
in  increasing  the  excretion  of  urea.  This  result  can  only  be  main- 
tained, however,  by  repeating  the  injection  at  least  once  in  three  days. 

G.  T.  M. 

Action  of  Increased  Osmotic  Pressure  on  the  Ovum.  By  E. 
Bataillon  (Compt  rend.,  1900,  130,  1480— 1482).— By  placing  the 
egg-cells  of  Petromyzon  in  isotonic  solutions  of  salt  or  sugar,  the 
separation  of  the  blastosphere  into  its  early  segmentation  spheres  ia 
accelerated,  and  may  even  result  in  a  complete  division,  and 
formation  of  two  embryos.  Similar  mechanical  processes  may  possibly 
explain  the  occurrence  of  double  monsters,  or  other  abnormalities,  in 
the  higher  animals.  W.  D.  H, 

Relationship  between  the  Nitrogen  and  Ohlorides  of  the 
Stomach-contents.  By  Justin  Winter  and  Falloisb  {Campt,  rtnd,^ 
1900,  130,  1646— 1648).— Attention  is  drawn  to  a  fixed  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  chlorine  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  substances  which  pass  into  solution.  This  ratio  is 
expressed  by  a  mathematical  formula.  W.  D.  H. 

Thiooyanate  in  Human  Saliva.  By  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  and 
B.  0.  Schneider  (Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soe.j  1900,  vii — viii ;  Amsr.  /. 
Physiol,,  4). — ^The  saliva  of  non-smokers  and  smokers  shows  an 
average  of  0'0029  and  0-0134  of  potassium  thiocyanate  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  parotid  saliva  is  uniformly  richer  in  this  substance 
than  the  submaxillary  saliva.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Anti4eucocytlc  Serums  on  Blood-coagulation. 
By  0.  Delezbnne  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1488—1490.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  423). — Further  experiments  are  brought  forward  to 
show  that   certain    serums    like    'peptone'    when    injected    intra- 
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venouslj  lead  to  the  liberation  of  an  anti-ooagulating  subfltanoe.  The 
importance  of  the  liver  as  well  as  of  the  leucocytes  is  insisted  on. 
Probably,  when  the  leucocytes  disintegrate,  two  sabstancea  are 
liberated,  one  assisting,  the  other  hindering,  coagulation  of  the  blood  ; 
the  former  is  retained  by  the  liver,  the  latter  remains  in  the  blood. 

W.  D.  H. 

Iodine  in  the  Blood.  By  EuoiiNB  Qlbt  and  Paul  Boubost  (CampC. 
rend.,  1900,  130,  1721— 1724).— In  the  blood  of  the  dog,  iodine 
combined  with  nudeo-proteid  is  present  normally  in  solution.  Its 
amount,  like  that  of  iodine  in  the  thyroid,  is  variable.  In  the  analyses 
quoted,  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  thyroid  varied  from  0'18  to  1*06, 
and  in  a  litre  of  blood  from  0013  to  0*11  milligram.  W.  D.  H. 

Artiilcial  Production  of  Normal  Larvae  tram  Unfertilised 
Eggs  of  the  Sea  Urchin.  By  Jacques  Loeb  {Amsr,  J.  PhyaioLy  1900, 
8,434 — 471). — The  paper  describes  in  full  a  large  numberof  experiments 
which  show  that  the  eggs  of  the  sea  urchin  will  develop  with  somewhat 
imperfect  embryos  even  though  fertilisation  has  not  occurred.  To 
promote  this,  'physiologically  balanced  salt  solutions'  were  used 
similar  to  those  employed  previously  in  the  study  of  muscular  con- 
traction and  other  vital  contractile  phenomena.  W.  D.  H. 

Organic  Substance  of  the  Shells  of  Mytilos  and  Pinna.  By 
G.  Wetzel  {Zeit,  phygiol.  Ch^m.,  1900,  29,  386— 410).— The  organic 
basis  of  the  shells  of  MytUua  and  Pinna  is  mainly  conchiolin.  On 
being  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  tyrosine,  leucine,  and 
glycine.  The  occurrence  of  phenylaminopropionic  acid  or  other  phenyl- 
amino-acids  is  not  probable.  It  contains  also  a  '  hezon '  nucleus ;  the 
yield  of  bases  places  it  between  casein  and  egg-albumin.  The  quantity 
of  nitrogen  split  off  as  ammonia  amounts  to  3*47  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  organic  residue  of  the  mother-of-pearl  substance  of  the 
mussel  shell  differs  from  that  obtained  from  the  rest  of  the  shell  by 
a  smaller  percentage  of  carbon.  W.  D.  H. 

Mucin.  By  Isaac  Levin  {Am»i\  J.  Physiol,  1900,  4,  90—96).— 
Mucin  prepared  from  connective  tissue,  when  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  produces  a  depressive  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system,  which  is  chiefly  shown  by  a  fall  of  blood- 
pressure.  It  is,  however,  not  fatal  unless  the  animal  has  been  pre- 
viously deprived  of  its  thyroid.  Mucinsemia  may  be  one  of  the 
pathological  conditions  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  thyroid 
function.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemistry  of  Paranucleo-compoonds.  By  P.  A.  Lbvenb  and 
C.  L.  Alsberq  (Proc.  Amer.  Phy$ioL  Soc,,  1900,  xi ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol. ^ 
4). — The  ichthulin  of  the  cod-fish  egg  differs  from  that  described  by 
Walter  in  its  percentage  composition  and  in  containing  no  carbo- 
hydrate radicle  in  its  molecule.  On  treatment  with  alkalis,  both  ovo- 
vitellin and  ichthulin  yield  substances  akin  to  true  nucleic  acids,  but 
differing  from  them  in  the  absence  of  purine  bases,  and  in  containing 
proteid  in  their  molecule.  This  proteid  does  not  resemble  the  prot- 
amines, as  can  be  concluded   by  the  yield  of  '  hezon '  bases.     Iron 
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enters  into  the  molecule  of  the  paranudeins  in  a  combination  probably 
similar  to  that  of  the  ethereal  acids.  W.  D.  H. 

Ohemistry  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands.  By  Lafayette  B.  Mendel 
and  R.  Nakasbko  (Froc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc^  1900,  zii ;  Arner.  J. 
PhyHoL,  4). — In  view  of  a  possible  compensatory  action  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  after  splenectomy  (an  operation  which  does  not  lessen 
uric  acid  excretion),  the  Horbaczewski-Spitzer  experiments  were 
repeated  with  these  organs.  At  most,  only  traces  of  uric  acid  were 
obtained  by  treatment  of  100 — 300  grams  of  material.  Xanthine 
bases  were  found  in  larger  quantity.  The  glands  are  rich  in  nucleic 
acid,  the  study  of  which  is  being  continued.  W.  D.  H. 

Urea  in  Huxnaii  Milk.  By  Bebkhard  ScHdNDORFF  {PflUgef's 
Arehiv,  1900,  81,  42— 47).— Polemical.  The  values  for  urea  in 
human  milk  giyen  previously  are  maintained  to  be  correct,  and  those 
given  by  Camerer  and  Soldner  incorrect,  and  much  too  small 

W.  D.  H. 

Xanthine  Bases  in  Faeces.  By  William  H.  Parkeb  {Atner.  J, 
Physiol, f  1900,  4^  83 — 89). — From  experiments  on  man,  it  is  found 
that  under  normal  conditions  on  a  diet  containing  no  nuclein  there  is 
a  constant  excretion  of  combined  xanthine  bases  derived  from  the 
cells  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  amount  excreted  is  about  30  milli- 
grams a  day,  and  is  about  equal  to  that  which  leaves  the  body  by  the 
urine  under  the  same  conditions.  The  amount  is  nearly  doubled  with 
a  mixed  diet.  This  increase  may  not  be  necessarily  due  to  the  nuclein 
and  alloxuric  substances  in  the  food,  but  may  arise  indirectly  from  an 
influence  exerted  on  the  processes  of  metabolism  and  secretion. 

W,  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Sulphur  after  Extirpation  of  the  Liver.  By 
S.  Lang  (Zeit.  phyeiol.  Chem.,  1900,  29,  305— 319).— After  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  liver  in  birds,  the  amount  and  relationships  of  the  various 
forms  of  sulphur  in  the  urine  show  no  noteworthy  departure  from  the 
normal.  The  liver  plays  practically  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  sulphur  of  the  food.  W.  D.  H. 

Albumin  in  Normal  Urine.  By  A.  Bellocq  {J.  Pharm,,  1900,  [vi], 
11,  478—482). — After  carefully  defining  what  shall  be  considei^ed  as 
«  normal  **  urine,  the  author  states  that  the  latter  produces  a  faint 
turbidity  with  Tanret's  iodo-mercuric  reagent  in  presence  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  citric  acid.  This  turbidity,  although  almost  unnoticeable 
alone,  is  distinctly  visible  when  compared  with  the  original  limpid  urine. 
Finely-divided  manganese  dioxide  carries  down  from  normal  urine  the 
whole  of  its  albumin,  the  latter  being  recovered  as  a  whitish  mucilage ; 
on  dissolving  the  dioxide  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
adding  30  per  cent,  of  alcohol  of  85^  containing  citric  acid,  and 
filtering,  ordinary  albumin  contaminated  with  uric  acid  is  obtained. 

W.  A.  D. 

Decreeuse  of  Water  in  the  Central  Nervous  System  of  the 
Growing  White  Rat.  By  Henbt  H.  Donaldson  (Proc.  Amer.  Physiol. 
JSoc,  1900,  V — vi;  Amer,  J,  Physiol.,  4). — In  the  spinal  cord  of  rats, 
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the  percentage  of  water  decreases  from  85  at  birth  to  70  in  old  age ; 
in  the  brain  the  numbers  respectively  are  88  and  77*5.  The  most 
rapid  stage  of  loss  of  water  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  fiftieth  day  of 
life,  the  period  during  which  the  process  of  myelination  of  the  nerve 
fibres  is  proceeding  most  rapidly.  W.  D.  H. 

Phjsiologic€tl  Action  of  Extracts  of  Sympathetic  Ghanglia. 
By  Allen  Cleghobn  {J.  BoiUm  Soc.  Med.  Sciences,  1900,  4,  239—242. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  569,  and  this  vol.,  ii,  423).— The  idea  that 
choline  is  the  substance  responsible  for  the  fall  of  blood-pressure 
produced  by  the  injection  of  extracts  of  sympathetic  ganglia  is  com- 
bated. The  extracts  in  the  present  experiments  were  made  with 
alcohol ;  this  was  evaporated  off,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  saline 
solution.  Choline  is  admittedly  present,  but  after  the  removal  of 
choline  by  platinic  chloride  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  saline  solution.  Injection 
of  this  still  produced  a  fall  of  blood-pressure.  Moreover,  it  is  stated 
that  the  depressor  effect  of  the  ganglionic  extract  is  not  abolished  by 
atropine.  W.  D.  H. 

The  Anti-rennin  of  Serum  in  Pathological  Conditions.  By 
Ch.  Achabd  and  A.  Cleeo  {Gompt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1727—1729).— 
Previous  observers  have  shown  that  normal  blood-serum  contains 
some  substance  which  hinders  the  action  of  rennin  on  milk.  In  the 
present  research,  thirty-four  human  serums  from  various  cases  of 
disease  were  examined,  with  the  general  result  that  the  anti-rennin 
substance  diminishes  in  grave  pathological  disorders.  W.  D.  H. 

Analysis  of  the  Liquid  contained  in  a  Mesenteric  Cyst. 
By  A.  RiCHAUD  and  R.  Bonneau  {J.  Pharm.,  1900,  [vi],  11, 
535 — 541). — ^The  liquid  had  a  sp.  gr.  1-025,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
did  not  deposit  fibrin  after  18  hours ;  it  contained  94'14  per  cent,  of 
water,  4*15  per  cent,  of  proteid  material  (precipitated  by  alcohol  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid),  0*45  per  cent,  of  fat,  0*77  per  cent,  of 
extractives,  and  gave  a  solid  residue  of  5*86  per  cent.,  and  0*49  per 
cent,  of  ash.  The  ash  contained  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  carbonates,  but 
no  phosphates.  On  adding  an  excess  of  alcohol  of  96^,  a  viscous,  fibrous 
mass  of  proteids  was  precipitated  ;  this  mass  shared  the  character  of 
both  the  true  and  the  pseudo-mucins,  since  on  heating  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  for  1  hour  at  115—120°  it  yielded  a  substance  haying 
reducing  properties  (reaction  of  true  mucin),  and  yet  on  peptic  diges- 
tion gave  ah  ash  rich  in  phosphorus  (characteristic  of  pseudo-mucin). 
Finally,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  secretion  contained  only  minute 
quantities  of  serin,  globulin,  or  casein.  W.  A.  D. 

Action  of  Diphtheria  Toxin  on  the  Motor  Cells  of  the 
Spinal  Cord.  By  H.  Rainy  (/.  Fathol  and  Bacteriol.,  1900,  6, 
435—458). — Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  associated,  not  only  with  changes 
in  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  with  alterations  in  the  cord  itself, 
namely,  moderate  chromatolysis  and  vacuolation  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  motor  cells.  W.  D.  H. 

Diphtheritic  Paralysis  and  Antitoxin.  By  E.  Ransom  {J. 
Pathol,  and  Bactmol.,  1900,  6,  397— 414).— Experiments  on  animals 
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•show  that  with  suitable  doses,  the  administration  of  antitoxin  pre- 
Tents  the  development  of  paralysis  caused  by  the  diphtheritic  toxin. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Lymph  after  Intravenous  Injection  of  Tetanus  Toxin 
•and  Antitoxin.  By  F.  Ransom  {Zeit  pkytiol.  Chem.^  1900,  29, 
349 — 372). — ^After  the  injection  of  the  tetanus  poison  into  the  blood- 
stream, an  important  part  of  it  passes  rapidly  into  the  lymph,  and 
after  26  hours,  the  amounts  in  blood  and  lymph  are  about  equal.  If 
the  thoracic  duct  is  opened  before  the  injection  of  the  toxin,  so  that  the 
lymph  drains  away,  the  toxic  value  of  the  blood  remains,  for  at  least 
-6  hours,  higher  than  that  of  the  lymph.  Much  the  same  is  true  for 
the  antitoxic  horsey-serum,  except  that  even  68  hours  after  the  injection 
the  blood  still  contains  more  antitoxin  than  the  lymph.  The  toxin 
thus  behaves  like  an  inorganic  constituent,  and  the  antitoxin  like  a 
proteid  constituent  of  the  blood-lymph  system.  W.  D.  H. 

Interaction  of  Toxin  and  Antitoxin.  By  Waltbb  Mybbs  (J. 
Pathol,  cmd. Bacterial.,  1900,  6,  415 — 434). — In  cobra  venom  there  are 
two  poisons,  one,  cobralysin^  acts  h»moIytically,  the  other,  eobraneurinj 
^causes  death  by  its  action  on  the  respiratory  centre.  The  present 
paper  relates  principally  to  the  first,  and  to  the  methods  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  estimated  physiologically,  and  the  amount  of  anti- 
venene  necessary  to  neutralise  it.  Ehrlich's  methods  appear  to  have 
guided  the  experiments,  and  the  formation  of  toxoids  is  confirmed. 
This  combines  with  antitoxin,  but  does  not  act  on  the  blood  corpuscles. 

W.  D.  H. 

Use  of  Alkaline  Solutions  in  Surgical  Shock.  By  William 
H.  Howell  {Proc.  Amer,  PhysioL  Soe.,  1900,  xiv — ^xvj  Amer.  J. 
Physiol,,  4). — Conditions  of  shock  in  animals  produced,  for  instance, 
by  operations  on  the  brain,  are  associated  with  heart  failure  and  fall  of 
blood  pressure.  This  can  be  largely  counteracted  by  the  injection  of 
'0*5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  into  the  veins  or  into  the 
rectum.  If  injection  is  made  into  the  veins,  care  must  be  taken  to  use 
a  moderate  amount  of  solution,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  the 
•alkalinity  of  the  blood  by  O'l  to  0*2  per  cent.  Kectal  injections  are 
safer.     *  Shock-blood '  contains  no  poisonous  substances. 

W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Phloridzin  on  Muscle.  By  Fbedbrio  S.  Lee  and 
C.  0.  Harrold  {Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Sac.,  1900,  ix — ^x;  Amer.  J. 
PhyeioLf  4). — One  gram  of  phloridzin  was  injected  three  times  daily  for 
two  to  four  days  into  fasting  cats.  The  course  of  fatigue  in  the  Hbialii 
■antiette  muscle  was  then  studied,  when  the  animals  were  killed.  Instead 
of  giving  800  to  1000  contractions,  it  gives  only  200  to  400,  and  the 
curves  obtained  resemble  those  obtained  in  the  last  stages  of  normal 
fatigue.  This  is  due  to  removal  of  carbohydrates ;  subsequent  injection 
of  dextrose  largely  restores  the  muBde.  Fhloridzinised  muscle  rapidly 
goes  into  rigor.  W,  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Phloridzin  Diabetes  on  Lactation.  By  Graham 
LusK  (Proe.  Amer.  Physiol.  Soe.,  1900,  xi ;  Amer.  J.  Physiol.^  4). 
— In  fasting  goats,  phloridzin  diabetes  stops  milk  formation.     This  is 
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probably  the  result  of  the  diabetes,  and  not  of  the  specific  action  of 
phloridzin  on  the  gland.  In  sugar  elimination,  the  fasting  goat  re- 
sembles the  rabbit,  since  in  the  urine  the  ratio  of  dextrose  to  nitrogen 
is  2-8  to  1.  W.  D.  H. 

ToziGity  of  Urine.  By  Albert  Chabbin  {Campt.  rend.^  1900, 180, 
1724 — 1726). — Support  is  given  to  Bouchard's  views  of  auto-intoxica- 
tion, and  that  the  toxicity  of  urine  is,  at  any  rate  in  part,  due  to 
products  of  katabolism.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  on  the  Heart  of  Toxio  Products  of  the  Typhoid 
Bacillus.  By  Geobgb  T.  Kemp  and  Miss  S.  L.  Dewet  {Proc,  Am&r, 
Physiol.  Soc.f  1900,  viii — ix;  Amer.  J.  Physiol,  4). — ^The  culture 
medium  used  was  alkali-albumin  prepared  from  egg  white  plus  Ringer's 
solution  in  the  proportion  1  :  10.  This  has  no  action  on  the  heart. 
The  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  were  filtered,  and  tested  on  terra- 
pins' hearts.  The  heart  is  gradually  weakened  without  being  slowed, 
and  it  finsJly  stops  in  diastole.  If  the  poison  has  not  acted  too  long, 
the  heart  can  be  revived  by  Ringer's  solution.  This  property  is  associ- 
ated with  the  presence  of  proteid  (albumin  or  globulin) ;  the  alcoholic 
filtrate,  which  is  proteid-free,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  dissolved 
in  Ringer's  solution,  increases  the  strength  of  the  heart-beat  without 
affecting  the  rate ;  the  proteid  precipitate,  dissolved  in  the  same  solu- 
tion, gives  the  same  effect  on  the  heart  as  the  culture,  but  is  somewhat 
less  powerful.  W,  D.  H. 

Oombination  of  Nuoleins  with  Metallic  Oompounds,  Alkal- 
oids, and  Toxins.  By  H.  Stassano  (Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131, 
72 — 74). — Ammonium  hydrosulphide  has  no  immediate  action  on 
mercury  and  arsenic  contained  in  the  nuclein  derived  from  animals 
poisoned  with  compounds  of  these  metals.  The  mercury  may  be 
eliminated  by  electrolysis,  but  less  rapidly  than  from  solutions  of  its 
salts^  and  the  separation  is  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the 
nuclein  by  the  electric  current.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hasmatoxylin, 
which  is  rendered  turbid  by  mercuric  chloride  dissolved  in  water  or 
serum,  remains  unaltered  in  nuclein  solutions  containing  mercury* 
These  results  indicate  that  the  metallic  radicles  are  actually  in  combina- 
tion with  the  nuclein. 

Morphine  and  strychnine  can  be  rapidly  extracted  by  ether  from 
alkaline  mixtures  of  the  nucleins ;  the  alkaloids  are  also  liberated  by 
electrolysis,  the  action  being  attended  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
nuclein.  The  separation  of  nucleins  from  animal  tissues  by  peptic 
digestion  requires  two  days,  whereas  the  nucleo-albumins  can  be  isolated 
in  one  hour  -,  the  alkaloids  may  be  eliminated  from  the  latter  substances 
quite  as  readily  as  from  the  former. 

The  nucleo-albumins  prepared  from  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  of 
dogs  poisoned  with  ricin  or  tetanin  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
feeble  electric  current  until  the  decomposition  of  the  nuclein  compounds 
is  completa  The  toxin  and  proteids  are  then  precipitated  together  by 
alcohol,  and  from  the  precipitate  the  base  is  extracted  with  brine. 

G.  T.  M. 
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Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 


Mechemifixn  of  AgglutinatioxL  By  Habold  0.  Ernst  aod  W.  H. 
RoBEY,  jun.  (J.  Boston  Soe.  Med.  Seiencea,  1900,  4,  219— 228).— A 
discussion  with  experimeutal  tests  of  the  numerous  theories  put  forward 
to  explain  agglutination.  No  satisfactory  theory  to  account  for  all 
cases  has  yet  been  offered,  although  Bordet's,  that  an  agglutinating 
agent  (agglutinine)  acting  upon  an  agglutinable  substance  of  at  present 
uncertain  nature,  is  regardcKl  as  most  rational.  The  reaction  occurs, 
not  only  with  bacteria,  but  with  many  other  elements,  globules,  casein, 
and  various  precipitates.  W.  D.  H. 

Antiseptic  Value  of  Oertcun  OhemicaJs  in  Milk.  By  S. 
MouLTON  Babcock,  H.  L.  Bussell,  and  Alfred  Vivian  (15^  Ann.  Rep. 
Agr.  Expi.  Stat.  Univ.  Wisconsin^  1898,  98— 103).— For  the  purpose  of 
experiments  on  the  enzymes  of  milk,  it  was  desired  to  obtain  an  anti- 
septic which  would  act  on  the  organised  ferments  without  materially 
affecting  the  enzymes.  Benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  toluene,  xylene, 
aniline,  arsenious  acid,  thymene,  phenol,  sodium  fluoride,  oil  of  cloves, 
oil  of  cassia,  oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  oil  of  mustard,  and  turpentine 
were  the  substances  tried. 

It  was  found  that  the  antiseptic  efficiency  of  many  substances  is 
much  less  in  milk  than  in  liquids  which  do  not  contain  substances  like 
fat,  which  combines  with  the  antiseptic  and  thus  diminishes  its  power. 
Only  four,  chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  and  toluene,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended in  studying  the  enzymes,  and  a  distinction  has  to  be  made 
between  curdling  and  the  proteolytic  action  ;  ether  retards  curdling, 
whilst  scarcely  any  difference  exists  in  the  time  of  curdling  with  the 
other  three  substances.  Chloroform  and  ether  seem  to  affect  the 
digestive  changes  least.  Chloroform  is  the  best  agent,  and  2 — 3  per 
cent,  keeps  milk  perfectly.  Owing  to  its  high  sp.  gr.  and  its  affinity 
for  fat,  the  cream  is  submerged,  and  this  renders  sampling  more  accu- 
rate. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Boric  Acid  and  Formaldehyde  as  Milk  Preservativea  By 
Samuel  Bideal  and  A.  G.  B.  Foulebton  {Exper.  Stat.  Record,  1900, 11, 
582;  from  Public  Health,  1899,  11,  664— 568).— The  minimum 
amounts  of  the  substances  to  preserve  milk  for  24  hours  were  found  to 
be  1  in  50,000  for  formaldehyde,  and  0*05  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of 
boric  acid  and  borax.  These  amounts  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  proteolytic  action  of  the  peptic  and  pancreatic  ensymes.  The  boric 
acid  mixture  distinctly  retarded  the  amylolytic  action  of  saliva,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  is  of  importance ;  the  action  of  formaldehyde  was 
much  less  marked. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  kittens,  a  rabbit,  and  guinea-pigs 
indicated  that  the  amount  of  formaldehyde  required  to  preserve  milk 
has  no  marked  effect  on  proteid  metabolism.  Fishes  were  not  appre- 
ciably affected  by  being  kept  for  6  days  in  water  containing  1  part  of 
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formaldehyde  in  50,000,  and  a  less  dilute  solution    (1 :  20,000)  did 
not  seem  to  affect  frogs  in  2  hours. 

The  conclusions  are  drawn  that  the  two  substances,  in  the  quantities 
as  given,  are  effective  preservatives  for  milk  for  24  hours,  and  that 
they  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  digestibility  of  the  milk. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bono  Acid  and  Formaldehyde  as  Food  Preservatives.  By 
Otto  Hehneb  {Exp&r.  Stat.  Reoord,  1900,  11,  582—583 ;  from  Brit. 
Food  Jour,^  1899,  1,  132). — The  experiments  of  Rideal  and  Foulerton 
(preceding  abstract)  are  criticised,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no 
control  animals.  The  author  is  inclined  to  infer  from  the  results  that 
the  preservatives,  in  the  amounts  reoommendedy  are  injurious. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Dry  and  Moist  Air  on  Plants.  By  Eberhabdt 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  193— 196).— Germinating  plants  develop 
more  rapidly  in  air  saturated  with  moisture  than  in  dry  or  normal 
air ;  the  stem  is  longer,  but  has  a  smaller  diameter ',  the  number  of 
leaves  is  greater,  but  the  production  of  rootlets  is  greatly  diminished. 
Dry  air  decreases  the  development  of  the  stem  and  leaves,  the  former, 
however,  having  a  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  plant  grown 
under  normal  conditions  ;  the  foliage  surface  is  diminished,  whilst  the 
number  of  rootlets  is  increased.  G.  T.  M 

Can  Strontium  and  Barium  replaoe  Calcium  in  Phaeno- 
gams?  By  U.  Suzuki  (Bui.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1900,  4, 
69 — 79). — Sand  culture  experiments  with  buckwheat  and  barley,  and 
water  culture  experiments  with  PJdox  pwnicuUUa,  Rabu$  Idasus,  and 
Coreopaia  tinctoHa  are  described.  It  was  found  that  neither  strontium 
nor  barium  can  replace  calcium,  and  that  their  salts  are  both  strongly 
poisonous.  Haselhoff's  statement  than  strontium  can  replaoe  calcium 
(Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  207)  is  therefore  incorrect. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  barium  and  strontium  are  diminished  by 
the  presence  of  calcium.* 

The  author  considers  that  Loew's  view  as  to  the  r6U  of  calcium 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  789)  agrees  best  with  his  observations. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  Oane  Sugar  in  Plants.  By  Justus  Anderssen 
{Zeit.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  1900,  29,  423— 428).— The  wide  distribution  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  vegetable  world  has  been  pointed  out  by  Schulze. 
His  investigations  relate  chiefly  to  the  higher  plants.  The  crypto- 
gams stiU  require  to  be  investigated,  and  in  the  present  paper  it  is 
shown  that  cane  sugar  is  present  in  a  number  of  ferns. 

W.  D.  H. 

Reserve  Carbohydrate  of  the  Seed  of  Trifolium  Bepens. 
By  Henri  H^ibissey  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1719—1721.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  i,  839,  and  this  vol.,ii,  233).— The  carbohydrate  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Trifoliiim  repens  by  extraction  with  cold  water  con- 

*  Haselhoflf  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  267)  found  that  verv  small  amounts  of  barium  are 
injorioos,  and  suggested  that  addition  of  lime  would  lessen  its  effects. 
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taming  lead  acetate  and  precipitation  of  the  filtered  eolation  with 
alcohol,  is  a  mannogalcietan,  for  on  hydrolysis  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  seminase  it  yields  galactose  and  mannose;  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  gives  [a]i>  81-1°.  G.  T.  M. 

Oompoeition  of  the  Albumen  of  the  Seed  of  the  American 
Bean  {GMitsehia  triaeanthos).  By  Maubiob  Qorbt  {Compt,  rend., 
1900,  131,  60 — 63). — ^The  albumen  of  the  seed  of  the  American  bean 
{GUditsehia  triaoanthoa)  when  hydrolysed  at  110°  with  excess  of  2  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  yields  94*20  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugar;  the 
soluble  ferment  seminase  obtained  from  lucerne  (Bouiquelot  and 
H^rissey,  this  vol.,  ii,  135,  233)  has  a  similar  hydrolytio  action. 

The  reducing  sugar  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  galactose  and  23 
per  cent,  of  mannose ;  both  constituents  were  isolated  in  a  crystalline 
form,  the  former  being  estimated  as  mucic  acid  and  the  latter  as 
mannose  hydrazone. 

It  follows  that  this  albumen  is  either  a  mannogalactan  or  a  mixture 
of  mannan  and  galactan  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  868,  and  ii,  301, 
917).  G.  T.  M. 

Arginine.  By  TJ.  Suzuki  {BtU.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ., 
1900,4,  1—24.  Compare  Schulze  and  Steiger,  Abstr.,  1886,  725; 
Schulze  and  likiemik,  ibid.,  1891,  1521 ;  Hedin,  ibid.,  1895,  i,  160, 
and  1896,  i,  193  ;  Kossel,  ibid.,  1896,  i,  582  ;  and  1898,  i,  715 ;  Schulze, 
ibid.,  ii,  383  and  572 ;  and  1898,  ii,  179  ;  Kutecher,  ibid.,  1898,  i,  161 ; 
Ellinger,  Ber.,  31,  3183 ;  and  Gulewitsch,  Zeit.  physiol.  Chtm.,  2f7, 
178). — The  proteids  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Cryptomoria  japoniea, 
FinuB  Thunbergii,  and  Qingko  hUoba  yielded  much  organic  bases,  chiefly 
arginine,  when  boiled  with  20  per  cent,  hydrogen  chloride  (sp.  gr.  1*10). 
The  etiolated  shoots  of  Cryptomoria  and  Finua  also  contain  much  organic 
bases,  chiefly  arginine,  but  the  shoots  of  Gingho  yielded  very  little. 
It  is  probable  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  proteids  of  the  shoots 
of  coniferous  plants  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  seed  proteids,  since 
both  proteids  furnish  the  same  products  of  decomposition. 

The  method  employed  for  the  isolation  of  arginine  is  described. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Formation  of  Arginine  in  Coniferous  Plants.  By  U.  Suzuki 
{Bvl.  CM.  Agr.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1900,  4,  25—68.  Compare  R 
Schulze,  ZeU.  phydol.  Ch&m.,  22,  445). — ^The  results  of  experiments 
with  coniferous  plants  (FinuB  ThunhergU  and  Cryptameria  japonioa) 
showed  that  the  arginine  they  contain  is  not  only  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  proteids,  but  ca^  be  produced  synthetically  from 
ammonium  salts  and  nitrates.  This  synthetical  production  of  arginine 
takes  place  both  in  full  and  in  diffused  daylight,  but  it  is  not  yet 
proved  whether  it  proceeds  in  darkness. 

There  is  a  great  accumulation  of  arginine  in  the  shoots  of  coniferous 
plants  in  the  dark,  as  well  as  in  full  daylight  during  the  first  stage  of 
germination ;  it  soon  diminishes  on  further  exposure  to  light,  and 
gradually  increases  if  the  light  is  cut  off.  The  transformation  of 
arginine  into  proteids  in  presence  of  light  is  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  mineral  matter. 
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It  is  probable  that  arginlDO  is  directly  used  in  regenerating  proteids, 
bat  its  relation  to  other  amino-compounds  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. It  seems,  however,  probable  that  there  is  a  production  of  arginine 
from  other  amides. 

From  the  results  of  experiments  with  BrasHca  napa  and  barley,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  the  case  of  plants  other  than  conif  erous, 
arginine  is  not  formed  from  ammonium  salts,  asparagine  being  the 
only  product.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Amount  of  Alkaloids  in  the  Bark  of  Java  Pomegranates.. 
By  Hbinbioh  Bbokubts  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1900,  238,  8 — 9.  Compare- 
Ewers,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  457). — ^The  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  bark 
from  Java  is  found  to  be  0*92 — 0*98,  that  is,  not  much  more  than  ix^ 
the  bark  of  roots  from  the  South  of  France.  In  the  titration  of  these 
alkaloids,  iodeosin  is  to  be  preferred  to  methyl-orange  as  the  indicator^ 

C.  F.  B. 

[Composition  of  the  Flowers  of  the]  Hollyhock.  By  0.  Zat 
(Landw.  FersuchB-StaL,  1900,  54,  141— 145).— The  flowers  of  the  holly* 
hock  have  the  following  percentage  composition :  Water,  13*15  ;  crude 
fat,  2 '29  ;  crude  fibre,  14*33  ;  proteids,  6*56  ;  nitrogenous  matter  other 
than  proteids,  4*68  j  non-nitrogenous  substances,  49*71  j  and  ash,  9*28» 

The  flowers  contain  0*67  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugar.  The  ethereal 
extract  of  the  flowers  yield  a  compound  melting  at  63*5 — 64°.  It 
forms  lustrous  plates  readily  soluble  in  ether,  petroleum,  chloroform^ 
or  warm  alcohol,  and  is  not  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid. 

N.  H.  J.  M, 

Composition  of  the  Spores  of  Aspergillus  Oryzae.  By  K» 
Aso  {Bid.  Coll.  Agr.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  1900,  4,  81— 96).— The  air- 
dried  spores  contained  57*485  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  of  the  following 
percentage  composition : 


Ether 

Alcohol 

Carbohydrate* 

Crude 

N. 

extract. 

extract. 

(as  dextrose). 

fibre. 

Ash. 

6*380 

0*377 

27*666 

20*017 

8*994 

5*151 

Lecithin  was  detected  in  the  ether  extract,  and  the  alcoholic  extract 
which  was  obtained  after  extracting  with  ether  was  found  to  contain 
mannitol  and  trehalose. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 


K^. 

Na,0. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Fe,0,. 

P.0,. 

80,. 

SiO,.         CI, 

t6-96 

4-13 

1-04 

4-36 

4-92 

39-64 

2-00 

0-41       trace 
N.  H.  J.  M. 

Metabolism  in  Full-grown  Bullocks  with  Maintenanoe  and 
Fattening  Foods.  By  Oscar  Kellneb  and  A.  Kohleb  {Landw. 
YermchS'Stat.,  1900,  53,  1—16  and  398—474.  Compare  Abstr., 
1894,  ii,  391,  and  Laridw.  Vermcha-StaL,  1896,  47,  291  and  309).— 
In  the  experiments  now  described  (see  following  abstracts),  the  effect 
of  feeding  with  isolated  foods,  such  as  starch-meal,  gluten-meal,  oil, 
and  cellulose,  and  of  whole  foods,  as  hay,  cereal  straw,  and  molasses, 
was  determined  by  deducting  the  amounts  of  meat  and  fat  produced 
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with  a  basal  ration  from  the  amounts  obtained  when  the  basal  ration 
was  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  different  foods. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  usual  method  of  calculating  the  results  on 
1000  lb.  of  live  weight,  the  surface  (compare  Meek,  ZeiU.  Biol.,  1879, 
16,  425)  of  the  beasts  was  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  on  this  that 
the  losses  of  heat  depend. 

Among  the  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  ex- 
periments is  the  amount  of  water  consumed.  The  raising  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  that  of  the  body,  and  its  elimination,  cannot 
fail  to  be  without  influence.  The  amount  of  water  consumed  depends 
partly  on  the  food ;  gluten-meal,  molasses,  hay,  and  straw  increased, 
whilst  starch-meal  and  oil  diminished  the  consumption  of  water  per 
kilogram  of  dry  food. 

Ajb  regards  the  production  of  hydrocarbons,  4*2  parts  of  methane 
were  produced  on  the  average  from  100  parts  of  digested  carbo- 
hydrate. Digestible  protein  and  oil  have  no  direct  share  in  pro- 
ducing hydrocarbons ;  large  amounts  of  oil  hinder  the  production 
of  hydrocarbons.  The  greatest  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  was  ob- 
tained when  wheat  straw  was  employed.  This  is  due,  not  only  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  straw,  but  to  its  physical  nature 
and  the  fact  that  its  digestion  is  slow. 

Direct  determinations  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  urine  showed 
that,  within  certain  limits  of  proteid-feeding,  the  amount  of  carbon 
in  the  urine  is  an  approximately  accurate  measure  of  the  heat 
value  of  the  total  dry  matter  of  the  urine,  1  gram  of  urine-carbon 
corresponding  with  about  10  Cal.  With  large  amounts  of  gluten- 
meal,  however,  the  carbon  of  the  urine  seems  to  be  in  compounds 
which  yield  more  heat  than  was  the  case  when  the  basal  rations 
were  employed  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bullocks  were 
fed  with  molasses,  1  gram  of  urine-carbon  corresponded  with  less 
than  10  Cal.,  owing  to  the  greater  amounts  of  carbonates  present. 

By  deducting  the  losses  in  urine  and  methane  from  the  heat-value 
of  1  gram  of  digested  organic  matter,  values  are  obtained  indicating 
the  amounts  of  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  digested 
substance  in  the  organism,  and  also  the  relations  in  which  the  sub- 
stances examined  can  replace  each  other  in  the  maintenance  food  for 
bullocks.  When  starch  is  represented  by  100,  the  following  numbers 
show  the  isodynamic  equivalents  for  the  various  foods :  Earth-nut 
oil,  43 ;  gluten  protein,  76 ;  extracted  straw,  103 ;  molasses,  103 ; 
hay,  103;  oat  straw,  100;  and  wheat  straw,  113. 

Owing  to  still  greater  losses  than  those  due  to  formation  of  urine 
and  meUiane,  the  values  of  the  foods  in  producing  flesh  and  fat  are  in 
every  case  below  the  ''physiological  values" — the  heat  value  mintu 
losses  in  urine  and  methane.  The  digestible  organic  matters  of 
gluten-protein,  starch,  and  molasses  behave  similarly,  but  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  oil  is  decidedly  higher,  whilst  in  the  case  of  hay 
and  straw  the  values  are  lower  than  in  the  isolated  components. 
The  productive  value  of  a  substance  depends  therefore,  not  only 
on  the  amount  of  digestible  matter  it  contains,  but  to  an  important 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  tissues  and  on  the  amount  of  indigest- 
ible matter  present. 
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Calculations  of  the  amounts  of  digestible  organic  matter  required 
to  produce  the  same  amounts  of  flesh  and  fat,  over  the  minimum 
amounts  required  by  the  beasts^  gave  the  following  results : 
Starch  meal,  100  ;  gluten  meal,  99 ;  earth-nut  oil,  45  ;  extracted  straw, 
96;  molasses,  97 ;  hay,  147  ;  oat  straw,  157  ;  and  wheat  straw,  374. 

With  full-grown  bullocks,  fattening  rations  with  wide  nutritive 
ratios  can  produce  the  same  results  as  rations  richer  in  proteids. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Gluten  and  Starch  Meal.  By  Osoab  Kbllneb, 
A.  KoHLBR,  F.  Babnstbin,  W.  Zislstobff,  H.  LOhbig,  and  F.  Mach 
(La/ndw.  Verauchs-^at,,  1900^  63,  17—95). — In  these  experiments, 
which  extended  over  some  months,  the  amounts  of  food  and  water 
consumed,  the  changes  in  live  weight,  the  amount  and  composition 
of  the  fseces  and  urine,  and  the  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydro- 
carbon produced  were  determined ;  daily  observations  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stalls  were  also  made. 

When  the  amount  of  starch  was  increased  so  as  to  give  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :  15*95  or  1 :  16  21,  considerable  amounts  of  starch  passed 
into  the  faeces,  and  the  digestion  of  crude  fibre  was  diminished. 

Three  concordant  results  showed  that  86  per  cent,  of  the  crude 
proteid  of  gluten  meal  is  digested. 

In  all  the  experiments,  there  was  considerable  production  of  hydro- 
carbon. 

The  production  of  fat  by  no  means  depends  on  proteid-feeding. 
Nitrogenous  food  produces  for  some  time  a  greater  increase  of  flesh 
ibjBJi  food  poor  in  nitrogen,  but  the  production  of  meat  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  digestible  nitrogen  in  the  food.  Taking  the 
average  of  both  experiments,  1  kilogram  of  total  food  produced  219*7, 
217'ly  and  224*2  grams  of  flesh  and  fat  when  the  nutritive  ratios 
were  1:4,  1  :  10 — 11,  and  1:16  respectively.  The  average  amounts 
of  increase  produced  by  1  kilogram  of  digestible  food  available  for  pro- 
duction by  addition  of  gluten  and  starch  were  with  (1)  gluten  meal, 
229  7,  and  (2)  starch  meal,  250*6  grams. 

The  utilisiettion  of  the  available  energy  of  starch  meal  was  on  the 
whole  higher  than  was  the  case  with  pioteid.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Gluten,  Staroh  Meal,  and  Oil.  By  Oscab 
Kellneb,  a.  KChlbb,  W.  Zielstobff,  Fb.  Hbbing,  B.  Ewebt,  and 
M.  Lkhmann  (Landw,  Veraueha-StcU,,  1900,  63,  96— 171).— During  the 
first  period  of  the  experiments,  the  bullocks  were  fed  with  limited 
fattening  food ;  in  the  second  period,  starch  meal  was  given ;  in  the 
third  period,  an  amount  of  oil  approximately  isodynamio  with  the 
starch ;  and  in  the  fourth  period  gluten  meal. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  water  consumed 
was  determined. 

The  increase  produced  by  1  kilogram  of  the  different  foods  was  as 
follows :  Starch  meal,  215*8  ;  earth-nut  oil  (reckoned  as  starch),  203*7 ; 
and  gluten  meal,  170*9  grams.  As  one  part  of  oil  is  calculated  to 
2*27  parts  of  starch,  the  increase  due  to  1  kilogram  of  oil  would  be 
462-4  grams.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

VOL.  LXXVUI.  ii.  39 
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Experiments  with  Meadow  Hay,  Oat  Straw,  Starch  Meal, 
and  Molasses.  By  Oscab  Kellneb,  A.  Kohleb,  M.  Lehmann,  Fb 
Hbbing,  K.  Wedeueteb,  and  Th.  Mbthneb  {Landw.  VerauchB-Siai., 
1900,  63,  172— 277).— The  results  of  experiments  with  two  bollocks 
gave  the  following  average  amounts  of  increase  for  1  kilogram  of  the 
food :  Meadow  hkj^  149*7 ;  oat  straw,  148*7 ;  starch  meal,  255*8 ; 
earth-nut  oil,  416*1 ;  and  molasses,  258*0  grams. 

With  exception  of  hay  and  oat  straw^  the  numbers  are  not  exacts 
and  are,  especially  in  the  case  of  oil,  too  high. 

Taking  into  account  the  alteration  in  live  weight  and  surface,  cal- 
culations are  given  of  the  percentage  amounts  of  available  energy  in 
the  increase.  The  results  show  that  earth-not  oil  takes  the  first  place, 
(65*2 — 70*6  per  cent.),  then  starch  meal  (652 — 66*0  per  cent.)  and 
molasses  (60*3  per  cent.).  Meadow  hay  and  oat  straw  gave  much 
lower  results  (42*8—37*7  and  39*9—35*2  per  cent.). 

Hay,  oat  straw,  and  starch  produced  the  greatest  amounts  of 
methane ;  oil,  in  some  cases,  diminished  the  amount  of  hydrocarbon 
produced  from  the  other  foods.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Experiments  with  Meadow  Hay,  Wheat  Straw,  Steuxsh 
Mee^  Extracted  Bye  Straw,  and  Molasses.  By  Oscab  Kellnsb, 
A.  KoHLEB,  M.  Lehmank,  Fb.  Hebino,  K.  Wedembyeb,  J.  Yolhabd, 
H.  Petebs,  H.  von  Gillebn,  and  0.  Zahn  {Lcmdto.  VersuchsSUU.f 
1900, 1.53,  278 — 397).— The  extracted  rye  straw  was  prepared  by 
heating  the  straw  (1  kilo.)  under  pressure  with  a  solution  (2070  c.c.) 
containing  NaOH,56;  NajCOg,  20 ;  and  Na^S -»- NagSjOg,  22  grams 
per  litre. 

It  was  found  that  the  cellulose  of  the  extracted  straw  was  of  not 
less  effect  than  starch,  whilst  the  digestible  matter  of  wheat  straw, 
oat  straw,  and  meadow  hay  produce  much  less  increase.  This 
difference  is  attributed  to  the  presence,  in  the  raw  foods,  of^'lignin- 
like  substances.  The  raw  foods  require  a  greater  expenditure  of 
energy  in  chewing  and  digesting,  and  the  passage  of  sparingly  soluble 
matter  into  the  lower  intestines  resolts  in  a  loss  of  sobstance  other- 
wise available  for  prodoction  of  increase.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Beet  Molasses  of  Different  Origin.  By  Oscab  Kellneb,  H 
Petebs,  O.  Zahn,  and  A.  Stbigel  {Lcmdw,  Veratuihs'Stat,  1900,  64, 
113 — 123). — The  molasses  was  in  each  case  obtained  from  factories  in 
which  the  diffusion  process  was  employed.  Molasses  obtained  directly 
from  the  joice  contained  more  ash,  nitrogen,  and  organic  non-sugar 
than  when  the  strontium  process  is  used.  The  cane-sugar  in  the  dry 
matter  is  about  the  same  in  both  oases,  but  the  dry  matter  of 
molasses  from  the  strontium  process  contained  15*1  per  cent  of 
raffinose. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  dry  matter  differed  only  slightly  (1*679— 1*709), 
and  the  rosults  gave  an  average  (1  '692)  almost  identical  with  the  number 
(1-69)  obtained  by  Neubauer  (Landw.  Vorsucht-SUU.f  1899,  61,  421). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Milk  and  Artifloial  Foods  for  Fattening  Calves.  By  D. 
Dickson  and  L.  Malpeaux  {Ann.  Agran.,  1900,  26,  217—245).— 
Feeding  wi6h  milk  gives  the  best  results  both  as  rogards  amount  and 
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quality.  As  regards  substitates  for  milk,  starch  and  malt  flour 
proved  to  be  the  best  of  the  foods  employed  ;  but  even  with  these  it 
is  an  advantage  to  terminate  the  fattening  with  milk. 

Decoction  of  linseed  in  conjunction  with  rice  starch  or  flour  gave 
good  results  as  regards  quality,  whilst  boiled  malt  flour  mixed  with 
skim  milk  also  gives  very  good  results.  Margarine  and  sugar  may 
be  employed  with  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  partially 
separated,  and  it  is  suggested  that  to  separate  the  cream  and  replace 
it  by  margarine  for  calves  is  ^preferable  to  employing  margarine  for 
human  consumption. 

Many  foods  remain  to  be  tried,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  may 
furnish  better  results  than  those  employed  in  the  experiments 
ilescribed.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Fatigue  on  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Milk. 
By  Josef  L.  Hills  (12^  Ann,  Rep,  Vermont  Agr,  Expt,  Stat,, 
1898—1899,  309).— The  cows  had  been  driven  about  10  miles,  sent 
70  miles  by  rail,  the  whole  journey  taking  about  18  hours,  during 
which  time  they  were  not  milked.  The  amount  (in  lbs.)  and  per- 
centage composition  of  the  milk  the  day  after  arriving,  and  after  1 
and  3  weeks,  was  as  follows  : 


Amonnt  (lbs.). 

Total  solids.                     Fat. 

Solids,  not  fat. 

1.          2.           8. 

1.          2.           8.         1.        2. 

8.         1.        2.         8. 

122-5     122-8     181-4 

16-19    18-78     14-10    6-94    4-48 

4-82    9-25    9-80    9-28 

The  results  show  that  milk  should  not  be  tested  until  the  cows  have 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  fatigue.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Food  on  the  Hcurdness  of  Butter,  and  Composition 
of  Butter  Fat.  By  Jambs  M.  Babtlet  (14^  Ann.  Rept.  Maine 
Agr.  Expt.  Stat  for  1898,  97— 113).— The  object  of  the  experiments 
was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different  gluten  meals  on  butter.  Three 
kinds  of  meals  were  employed  containing  respectively  about  15,  8,  and 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  fat.  In  one  experiment  with  the  meal  con- 
taining the  lowest  percentage  of  oil,  emulsified  tallow  was  added  to 
the  food. 

The  results  show  that  the  hardness  of  butter  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  regulated  by  the  food.  Gluten  products  containing  much  oil 
produce  soft  butter ;  gluten  meals  with  3  per  cent,  of  fat  or  less, 
and  with  high  percentages  of  proteids,  will  make  butter  sufficiently 
hard  when  employed  in  conjunction  with  maize  meal  and  bran. 
When  freed  from  fat,  the  glutens  will  not,  however,  have  the  harden- 
ing effect  of  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  melting  point  of  fat,  as  determined  by  the  American  official 
method,  is  not  a  true  indication  of  the  hardness ;  some  fats  of  medium 
hard  butters  gave  melting  points  practically  the  same  as  the  softest 
butters.  When,  however,  the  melting  point  of  the  fat  is  low  and  the 
iodine  number  high,  the  butter  is  soft,  and  vice  ver8&. 

The  production  of  soft  butter  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  de- 
ficiency of  nitrogenous  food  or  to  excess  of  fat ;  addition  of  0*5  lb. 
of  tallow  to  the  ration  caused  the  butter  to  become  harder,  and  raised 
the  melting  point  of  the  butter-fat.  In  some  way,  the  properties  of 
the  food-fat  are  transmitted  to  the  milk-fat.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

39—2 
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Effeot  of  Feeding  Fat  on  the  Percentage  of  Fat  in  the  Milk-, 
By  James  M.  Babtlbt  (lith  Ann,  Rep.  Mcdne  Agr.  Expt.  Stai.  for  1898, 
114— 117).— Albert  and  Maercker  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  1898,  27)  found 
that  rations  rich  in  fat  caused  a  decided  increase  in  the  fat  of  the 
milk  j  in  another  experiment  it  was  found  that  in  a  longer  period  the 
yield  of  fat  afterwards  fell  to  about  the  same  as  it  was  previously, 
with  a  ration  poor  in  fat.  The  falling  off  was  attributed  to  over- 
feeding with  fat.  Khodin  (K  Landt.  Akad.  Handl,  1888,  37,  25),  in 
experiments  with  emulsified  oils  also  observed  an  increase  of  milk  fat, 
followed  by  a  fall  to  the  normal  amount. 

The  examination  of  the  milk  of  cows  fed  with  rations  containing 
different  amounts  of  fat  (compare  preceding  abstract)  showed  a  very 
decided  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  period  in  which  a  ration  rich  in  fat  was  fed  ;  in  the  third 
week  of  the  same  period,  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  diminished.  The 
following  are  the  percentages  of  fat  found  each  week.  Period  I 
(digestible  fat,  0-36  lb.  per  day) :  (1)  5-34,  (2)  6-21,  (3)  5-66,  (4)  5-94. 
Period  II  (0*86  lb.  fat):  (5)  6-39,  (6)  6-43,  (7)  6-05,  (8)  616. 
Period  III  (0-55  lb.  fat):  (9)  5-64,  (10)  5*78,  (11)  596,  and  (12) 
5*74.  The  decrease  of  milk-fat  in  the  third  period  is  attributed  to 
the  gradual  return  of  the  cows  to  their  normal  capacity. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  BmulBifled  or  Non-emulsified  Fat  on  [Milk]  Produo- 
tion.  By  Josef  L.  Hills  {I2th  Ann.  Rep.  Vermont  Agr.  Expt.  SUU.  for 
1898—1899, 269 — 275).— From  the  results  of  two  years' experiments  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn.  Addition  of  cotton  seed,  maize,  or 
linseed  oils  tends  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  per  unit  of  dry  matter 
consumed.  With  cotton  seed  oil  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  permanent 
increase  of  0*2 — 0*3  per  cent,  in  the  fat  of  the  milk,  but  maize  and 
linseed  oils,  when  fed  as  a  regular  diet,  seem  to  lower  the  percentage 
of  fat,  although,  when  first  given,  all  the  oils  produced  marked  gains 
in  milk  fat.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  under  the 
influence  of  cotton  seed  oil  took  place  both  with  emulsified  oil  and  oil 
which  had  not  been  emulsified. 

By  feeding  with  oil,  the  butter  is  injured  to  an  extent  which  far  out- 
weighs any  possible  benefit  from  increased  yield  and  quality  (compare 
following  abstract).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Food  on  the  Quality  of  Butter.  By  Josef  L.  Hill8 
{\2th  Ann.  Rep.  Vermont  Agr.  Exper.  Stat.,  1898—1899,  296—298. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  236). — ^The  rations  contained  hay  and  usually 
silage  besides  cotton  seed,  linseed  and  maize  meals,  and  bran,  in  two 
different  combinations ;  maize  meal  and  bran  ;  maize  meal,  bran,  and 
buckwheat  middlings ;  Buffalo  gluten  feed ;  Tucker  oat  feed.  At 
times  emulsified  cotton  seed,  maize,  and  linseed  oils  were  added  to  the 
maize  and  bran  ration.  The  following  average  results  were  obtained 
with  the  butter : 

Without  oiL  Maize  oil.               Cotton  seed  oil.            Linseed  oiL 

Vola-  Iodine  Yola-  Iodine  Yola-  Iodine  Yola-  Iodine 

tile     num-  tile    nnm-                tile     nmn-                tile     nmn- 

acids.     ber.    M.  p.  acids,    ber.    M.  p.  acids,    ber.    M.  p.  acids,     ber.    M.  pi 

29-8     28-0    88-8'  178     447    84  S'      28  2     89-8    86"4''      20-2     47-8    84 -l* 
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The  effects  of  the  oil,  especially  maize  and  linseed  oil,  were  maintained 
for  some  time  after  the  oU  was  discontinued.  The  cotton  seed  butter 
was  hard  and  of  good  quality,  the  linseed  butter  very  soft  and  sticky, 
whilst  the  maize  oil  butter  was  rather  soft  and  oily,  but  of  fair  quality. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  oils  actually  migrate  to  the 
milk,  but  the  results  lend  support  to  this  view.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oomposition  and  Food-value  of  the  Salt  Bushes.  By  Mejeb 
B.  Jaffa  {Univ.  California  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.  BtU.,  125,  1899,  24—30). 
— ^The  percentage  composition  of  two  samples  of  Atriplex  aemibctccata 
grown  at  Tulare  and  Paso  Bobles  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Water.    Cmde  proteid.  N-free  extract.    Crude  fat.    Crude  fibre.     Pure  ash. 

1.  78-03  2-75  10-41  0-48  3-75  4-58 

2.  76-00  3-93  1015  0-41  5-58  4-93 

As  regards  digestibility,  feeding  experiments  are  required.  In  the 
meantime,  the  author  would  assign  to  the  hay  about  the  same  digestive 
eoefficients  as  for  oat  hay.  Salt  bushes  should  not  be  fed  alone,  owing 
to  the  high  percentage  of  saline  ingredients,  and  should  be  given  in 
gradually  increasing  amounts.  Sheep  and  c&ttle  have,  however,  been 
fed  exclusively  with  the  material  throughout  an  entire  season. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  (of  1)  is  as  follows : 
Na^O.     K,0.     CaO.     MgO.     Fe,©,.    AljO^     MnsO*.    PaOfl.     SOj.     SiOj.     CI. 
85*89     11*42     5-79      8*28       1*38       1'95        0*22      2*80      2*64    16*24   24*88 

Although  the  percentages  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  low,  the 
actual  amounts  are  much  greater  than  those  yielded  by  an  ordinary 
crop  of  hay.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Eklible  Earth  ttom  Pyi.  By  B.  G.  Cobney,  David,  and  Fbbdebick 
B.  Guthrie  (Jbwm.  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.  KS.  Wcdes^  1900,  33, 
224 — 227). — ^The  sample  of  soil  was  obtained  from  the  Island  Yanua 
Levu,  and  consists  of  a  very  soft,  pale  pink,  clayey  material  with  small, 
white  patches,  and  lumps  of  grey  to  reddish  chalcedony.  It  contained 
a  good  many  quartz  crystals  and  numerous  small,  octahedral  crystals 
of  magnetite.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  the  rock  was  originally 
a  quartz  andesite  (dacite),  probably  of  tuffaceous  origin.  The  following 
analytical  results  are  given : 

Lo8satl20^      Combined  water.  AI^O^  Fe,0,.  SiO^ 

2-45  12-78  41-53  7-66  35-09 

The  substance  contains  no  lime  or  magnesia,  and  would  seem  to  be  a 
silicate  of  the  formula  Al203(Si02)2(H20)2)  with  ferric  oxide  as  im- 
purity. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Basic  OonstituentB  of  Orox>s.  By  Eobbbt  Wabikgtok  {Agr. 
Stud&nU' Oaz.,1^^%  [ii],0, 133— 138).— The  author  remarks  that  he  had 
previously  pointed  out  that  the  carbonates  found  in  plant  ashes  must  be 
in  part  a  residue  of  nitrates.  The  bases  of  the  nitrates  remain,  after 
the  nitric  nitrogen  has  been  utilised  by  the  plant,  and  probably  become 
united  with  organic  adds.*  The  results  of  calculations  of  the  lime  corre- 

*  Compare  Lawes  and  Gilbert  {Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  Eng,y  1894,  [iii],  5, 
<S3S_641;  Proe.  Boy.  Soc.,  1899,  66,  829—382;  and  Phil.  Trans.,  1900,  192, 
B.,  160—174). 
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sponding  with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  various  crops,  and  of  the 
amounts  of  lime  eqidvalent  to  the  bacHas  of  the  ash,  after  satisfying  the 
phosphoric  (assumed  to  be  dibasic)  and  hydrochloric  acids  present, 
showed,  in  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  mangels,  a  great  dcS&oienoy 
of  bases  on  the  assumption  that  most  of  the  nitrogen  enters  into  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  The  results  of  Arendt's  experiments 
with  oat-plants  which  were  analysed  at  different  dates,  from  June  10 
to  July  31,  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  salifiable  base  as  percentage  of 
nitrate  base  from  41 — 44  to  27. 

Unless,  therefore,  cereals  take  up  only  about  a  quarter  of  their  total 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  it  must  be  assumed,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  that  a  loss  of  bases  occurs.  The  differences  in  the  amount 
and  composition  of  barley  straw  harvested  at  Rothamsted  in  wet  and 
dry  seasons,  indicated  that  losses  occur  owing  to  the  washing  out  of 
withered  stems  and  leaves  in  wet  weather.  There  is  probably  also  a 
loss  of  ash-constituents  by  diffusion  into  the  soil,  especially  when  the 
crop  ripens  and  the  sap  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated.  The 
diffusion  into  the  soil  would  occur  chiefly  during  the  night. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

[Basic  Constituents  of  Orops.]  By  Eu.  Dehousst  {Ann.  Agron., 
1900,  26,  251 — 267). — With  reference  to  the  preceding  paper,  it  is 
pointed  out  that,  although  plants  do  not  take  up  much  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  since  the  soil  generally  contains  very  little,  any 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  taken  up  would  further  increase  the  deficiency  of 
base  by  leaving  the  acid  of  the  ammonium  salt  in  the  plant. 

The  deficiency  of  bases  in  plant  ashes  is  attributed  partly  to  a 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen  being  taken  up  in  other  forms  than  nitrate, 
especially  as  organic  compounds,  and  partly  to  losses  in  dead  leaves 
both  attached  and  fallen.  The  results  of  experiments  with  wheat 
showed  that  losses  of  dry  matter,  greater  losses  of  total  ash,  and  still 
greater  losses  of  potash  took  place  in  July  (compare  Deh^rain  and 
Br^al,  Abstr.,  1882,  419;  Kouf,  <<  Etude  anal,  sur  la  canne  k  sucre," 
La  l^lartinique,  1879,  and  Deh^rain,  Ann,  Agran.,  1879,  6,  271). 

The  possibility  of  losses  of  ash  constituents  by  diffusion  into  the 
soil  when  the  concentration  of  the  sap  increases  was  suggested  by 
Marie-Davy  and  Albert  L^vy  {Ann,  MontaourU^  1873  and  1876),  but 
the  results  of  experiments  by  the  author  and  others  indicate  that 
living  portions  of  plants  retain  with  great  vigour  all  the  mineral 
matter  absorbed.  Knop's  results  were  probably  due  to  mutilated 
plants  having  been  employed  (compare  Abstr.,  1894,  ii,  153). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manorial  Bxperiments  with  Fruit  Trees.  By  Stsolich  {Bied. 
Centr.,  1900,  29,  292—296;  from  Miti.  DmU.  Landw.  (?w.,  1897, 
No.  4,  39). — The  percentage  amounts  of  food  constituents  in  fruit 
trees  increase  from  the  root-wood  to  the  fruit-wood,  and  are  still 
greater  in  the  leaves.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  vegetative 
organs  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  potash. 

The  yearly  amounts  of  nitrogen^  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid 
required  by  fruit  trees  with  stems  25  cm.  in  circumference  have  been 
estimated.    The  following  results  are  given  (in  grams)  for  apple,  pear. 
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oherrj,  and  plum  trees  :  N,  59,  37,  (76)  and  (34) ;  E,0,  51,  40,  95,  and 
74;  OaO,  109,  69,  209,  and  75 ;  PjO^,  11,  7,  30,  and  11.  Provisional 
estimates  were  made  of  the  manorial  requirements  of  fruit  trees  for 
each  cm.  of  circumference. 

A  large  number  of  measurements  and  weighings  have  been  made, 
the  results  of  which  show  the  relations  of  the  amounts  of  total  wood 
to  the  amount  of  stem  wood,  the  average  increase  in  circumference 
per  annum,  and  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  foliage  to  the  circum> 
ference  of  the  trees,  dec.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Storage  of  Stable  Manure.  By  Fbiebbich  Holdefusiss  {MUteii, 
Lcmdw.  Inst,  kgl,  Univ.  Brealau,  1900,  Heft.  3,  49— 55).— Three 
samples  of  manure  from  previous  experiments  {ibid.,  Heft.  2)  were 
employed.  They  contained  6415,  5532,  and  5480  grams  of  total 
nitrogen  respectively ;  7*35,  3*61,  and  2*05  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen 
were  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  88*2, 88*3,  and  92*3  per  cent,  were  in 
the  form  of  proteids.  The  three  lots  were  kept  (1)  without  preserva- 
tive, (2)  with  potassium  salt,  and  (3)  with  superphosphate. 

The  percentage  losses  or  gains  of  the  different  constituents  were  as 
follows : 

Non-proteid  Non-nitrog.     Crnde 
N  as  NH3.    Proteid  N.    organ.  N.       extract.         fibre.     PentosaDs. 

-64       -20*3        +105        -8*7       -27*5       -351 

+  48       -11*3  +32      -27*5         -69       -16*7 

+  306       -14*1    no  change  -27*5         -9*4       -22*5 

As  regards  nitrogenous  constituents,  the  effect  of  preservatives  was 
not  only  to  diminish  the  loss  of  proteid  nitrogen,  but  to  increase 
considerably  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  the  pentosans  and  non-nitro- 
genous extract  are  the  substances  which  decomposed  most  readily.  In 
crude  fibre  minus  pentosans  there  was  only  a  loss  in  (1)  amounting 
to  17*5  per  cent. ;  in  (2)  and  (3)  there  were  gains  of  7*6  and  7*9  per 
cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


N. 

1, 

-18 

2. 

-6-3 

3. 

-6-75 
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Burette  for  Accurate  Gaa  Analysis.  By  Alpebd  H.  White 
{J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1900,  22,  343— 349).— This  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Hempel-Petterson  apparatus.  For  working  particulars,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  original  with  its  five  illustrations. 

The  main  body  of  the  burette  consists  of  12  bulbs,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  about  12  ac.  A  line  is  etched  on  each  constriction  and 
the  capacity  of  the  bulb  between  these  marks  is  determined;  no 
reading  telescope  is  required,  yet  the  volume  of  the  gas  may  be  read 
off  within  0-02  c.c. 

The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  wateiv 
jacket,  consist  of  a  side  burette  and  of  a  manometer  placed  below 
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a  specially  constructed  stopcock  which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas  or 
entrance  of  outer  air  when  connection  is  made  with  the  ahsorption 
pipettes. 

The  burette  in  which  mercury  is  employed  compensates  automatically 
for  all  changes  of  temperatures  and  pressure.  L.  de  K. 

Alkalimetry  and  Addimetry  in  Volumetric  AnalysiB.  By  A. 
AsTBUc  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1636— 1639.)— The  author  sum- 
marises and  discusses  the  various  observations  which  have  been  made 
on  the  behaviour  of  phenols,  amines,  organic  acids,  and  other  carbon 
compounds  with  various  indicators.  0.  H.  B. 

New  Methods  of  Mineral  Analysis.  By  Adolphe  Cabnot 
{Ann.  des  Mines,  1898,  [ix],  14,  113— 209).— A  collection  is  given  of 
21  methods  which  have  previously  been  published  separately  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  349,  Ac.).  L.  J.  S. 

lodometric  Estimation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide,  Alkali 
Percarbonates  and  Persulphates.  By  Ebwin  Ruff  {Arch, 
Fharm.,  1900,  238,  156 — 158). — Hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  estimated 
with  great  accuracy  by  adding  1  c.c.  of  the  sample  to  20  cc.  of  water 
mixed  with  5  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  1  gram  of  potassium 
iodide.  After  being  kept  for  half  an  hour  in  a  closed  flask,  the 
liberated  iodine  is  titrated,  as  usual,  with  i^/10  sodium  thiosulphate. 
Percarbonates  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  process  is 
also  applicable  to  persulphates,  but  the  time  of  reaction  should  be 
extended  to  2  hours.  L.  de  E. 

Detection  of  Fluorine  in  Wine.  By  Giulio  Pa&is  {L*  Oroei,  1 900, 
23,  1 — 3). — The  ignited  ash  from  50  cc.  of  the  wine  is  mixed  in  a 
platinum  crucible  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  precipitated  silica  and 
about  0'5  cc  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  lid  of  the  crucible, 
on  the  bottom  of  which  is  suspended  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  is  then 
put  on  and  a  little  ice  placed  on  the  upper  surface.  After  heating 
the  crucible  with  a  very  small  flame  for  about  5  minutes,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  and  the  drop  of  water  hanging  from  the  lid  is  removed  to  a 
microscope  slide,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  a  thin 
uniform  coating  of  Canada  balsam.  A  few  smsJl  crystals  of  sodium 
chloride  are  then  added  and  after  a  lapse  of  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
the  slide  is  examined  under  the  microscope;  if  the  wine  contains 
fluorine,  hexagonal  crystals  of  sodium  silico-fluoride  are  observable. 

T.  H.  P. 

Estimation  of  Ozone.  By  Otto  Bbunck  {Ber.  1900,  83» 
1832—1842.  Compare  Ackermann,  Cham.  ZeU,,  1900,24, 235).— In  the 
estimation  of  ozone  by  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide 
solution,  trustworthy  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  solution  is 
treated  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid 
necessary  to  liberate  hydrogen  iodide.  When  a  neutral  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  is  employed,  the  amount  of  ozone  always  comes  too 
low,  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of  potassium  peroxide  which 
destroys  part  of  the  iodine  and  also  to  the  interaction  of  ozone  and 
hydrogen  peroxide.     In  add  solutions,  a  slight  error  occurs  when  veiy 
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concentrated  solutions  are  employed,  owing  to  decomposition  of  the 
hydriodic  add,  but  this  may  be  eliminated  by  making  a  blank  determin- 
ation. J.  J.  8. 

Selenimn  and  Tellurium.  By  Edward  Kblleb  {J.  Am&r.  Chem. 
Soe.,  1900,  22,  241—245.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  638).— Quanttto- 
tive  Separation  qf  Selenium  and  Tellurium,  The  method  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  selenious  acid  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is 
reduced  by  sulphur  dioxide  ;  any  tellurous  acid  may  then  be  reduced 
by  adding  water  and  boiling.  The  process  has  been  derived  more 
particularly  for  the  analysis  of  crude  copper. 

One  hundred  grams  of  copper  with  2-^  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  400  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  the  nitrous  fumes 
expelled,  and  the  solution  diluted,  cooled,  and  mixed  with  sufficient 
ammonia  to  redissolve  the  copper  precipitate.  After  boiling  and 
settling,  the  ferric  hydroxide  containing  the  selenium  and  tellurium  is 
collected  on  a  filter ;  as  it  always  retains  copper,  it  must  be  repeatedly 
redissolved  in  acid  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
is  then  dissolved  in  just  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  theprecipitated  sulphide  after  being  well  washed  is 
digested  with  sodium  sulphide,  which  dissolves  the  sulphides  of  selenium 
and  tellurium.  The  filtrate  is  carefully  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  now  contains  the  dioxides  of 
selenium  and  tellurium,  besides  sodium  nitrate  and  some  sulphur.  Two 
hundred  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  the  whole  is 
boiled  until  all  nitro-hydrochloric  add  is  expelled  and  the  two  elements 
have  been  reduced  to  the  lower  state  of  oxidation.  When  cold,  the 
liquid  is  passed  through  a  €k>och  filter  and  the  residue  washed  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  A  current  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  now  passed 
through  the  solution  to  precipitate  the  selenium  whichis  washed  first  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  with  alcohol,  and 
is  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  containing  the  tellurium  is 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  and  boiled  to  precipitate  the 
tellurium,  more  sulphur  dioxide  being  passed  if  necessary.  It  is  then 
collected  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  selenium. 
The  results  are  quite  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  Lenher's  assertions 
that  small  quantities  of  selenium  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  in  the 
presence  of  much  tellurium ;  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  should, 
however,  be  about  100  times  that  of  the  tellurium.  L.  de  K. 

DiBtillation  of  Ammonia  in  the  Bstimation  of  Nitrogen. 
By  Francis  Gano  Benedict  {J.  Amer.Chem.  Soe.,  1900, 22, 259—263).— 
When  distilling  dilute  solutions  of  ammonia,  this  is  generally  expelled 
in  a  very  short  time,  but  still  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  distilling  a 
considerable  volume  in  order  to  wash  out  the  ammonia  adhering  to 
the  condensing  tube.  If  the  latter  is  not  cooled,  the  ammonia  is  very 
soon  expelled,  but  this  causes  other  inconveniences,  such  as  the  possible 
overheating  of  the  standard  acid  into  which  the  ammonia  is  received. 

The  author  now  combines  the  two  methods.  The  vapour  passes  through 
a  vertical  tin  oondensing-tube  fixed  into  a  galvanised  iron  tank  filled  with 
water,  which  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  tap.     When  the  bulk 
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of  the  ammonia  is  supposed  to  have  passed  over,  the  refrigerating 
water  is  slowly  withdrawn,  thus  allowing  the  tube  to  get  hot. 

L.  DS  K. 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Bstimation  of  Carbon  in  Iron  or 
Steel  bj  Oombnstion.  By  Geoboe  W.  Sabqbnt  {J,  Amvr.  Chem, 
Soc.f  1900,  22,  277—285). — ^This  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
process  of  burning  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  iron  or  steel  in  a 
current  of  air  or  oxygen.  The  air  or  oxygen  employed  is  first  passed 
over  a  red-hot  spiral  made  from  a  platinum  tube  17  inches  long  and 
^  inch  in  diameter ;  this  gives  four  close  coils  f  inch  in  diameter, 
and  leaves  4  inches  extended  on  either  side.  The  object  is  to  fully 
oxidise  any  hydrocarbons  which  may  be  present  in  the  air,  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  formed  is  then  absorbed  in  a  Geissler  bulb  apparatus. 
The  carbon  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  heated  inside  a  porcelain 
combustion  tube,  and  the  resulting  gases  are  passed  through  a  tube 
containing  red-hot  copper  oxide  to  insure  'complete  oxidation.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  same  object  is  attained  by  passing  the  gasea 
through  a  small  glass  tube  in  which  two  platinum  wires  were 
fused,  so  that  a  spark  would  be  produced  between  the  points,  when  a 
current  from  a  Ilhumkorff  coil  passed  through  the  wires.  As  there 
is,  however,  always  a  danger  of  stoppage,  the  use  of  copper  oxide  ia 
the  safest.  To  retain  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine,  the  gases 
are  afterwards  passed  through  a  ^inch  glass  tube  6  inches  long,  con- 
taining loosely-packed  coarse  wet  sand  held  in  place  by  two  small  discs 
of  copper  gauze  placed  at  either  end. 

Precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  overheating  of  the  corks.  The 
dried  gases  are  then  finely  absorbed  in  a  weighed  Geissler  apparatus 
of  somewhat  larger  size  than  usual,  and  containing  30  c.c.  of  aqueous 
caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*27.  L.  db  EL 

Estiniation  of  Carbon  in  Steel.  By  Geoage  Aucht  {f.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  334— 343).— The  method  of  estimating  the 
carbon  by  igniting  the  carbon  sponge,  and  attributing  70  per  cent,  of 
the  loss  in  weight  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  is  said  to  be  untrust* 
worthy.  No  better  results  are  obtained  by  treating  the  carbon  sponge 
with  nitric  acid. 

The  colour  tests  are  also  untrustworthy,  the  same  sample  giving 
sometimes  a  difference  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Sources  of  error  are  pointed  out  in  the  moist  and  dry  combustion 
process;  as  regards  the  latter,  Shimer's  apparatus  will,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  eventually  displace  the  old  arrangement. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Oarbon  and  Sulphur  in  Steel.  By  Bebtram 
Blount  (Analyst,  1900,  26,  141— 144).— The  author  has  attempted 
to  estimate  carbon  and  sulphur  in  iron  by  direct  combustion  in  pure 
oxygen.  The  sample  is  heated  at  about  1200°  in  a  porcelain  boat 
contained  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are 
passed  into  suitable  absorbents.  The  process  does  not  answer  well 
for  sulphur,  and  even  for  carbon  it  is  not  as  yet  preferable  to  the 
existing  methods.     It  might  be  made  more  generally  applicable  if 
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means  were  found  to  completely  oxidise  the  iron  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  800°.  L.  db  E. 

Estimation  of  Alkali  Caarbonates  in  Presence  of  Alkali  Hydro- 
gen Carbonates.  By  Frank  K.  Cameron  {Amer.  Chem.  /.,  1900,  23^. 
471 — 486). — ^Alkali  carbonates  interact  with  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate  to  give  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  sodium  potassium 
sulphate ;  since  both  the  latter  are  neutral  to  indicators,  the  carbonates 
can  be  separately  estimated  by  adding  a  standard  solution  of  the  acid 
sulphate  until  the  pink  coloration  of  the  phenolphthalein  disappears  y 
the  hydrogen  carbonates  are,  however,  unstable,  and  gradually  decom- 
pose into  carbonates  and  carbon  dioxide.  Salte  of  other  weak  acids, 
such  as  the  borates,  silicates,  and  phosphates,  can  be  similarly 
estimated. 

The  hydrogen  carbonates  do  not  yield  a  CO3  ion,  except  by  decom* 
position  into  carbonates,  and  do  not  themselves  precipitate  silver 
salte;  chlorides  can  therefore  be  titrated  directly  against  silver 
nitrate  in  presence  of  hydrogen  carbonates,  if  the  decomposition  of 
the  latter  is  prevented  by  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid  sulphate. 

T.  M.L. 

Estimation  of  Oaloinm  and  Stilphuric  Acid  by  the  Photo- 
metric Method.  By  J.  I.  D.  Hinds  {J.  Atner.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,22, 
269 — 274). — ^The  author  has  extended  his  process  (Abstr.,  1896^ 
ii,  574)  to  the  estimation  of  calcium  in  limestone.  About  0*10  of  the 
sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  free  flame.  The  residue  is  dissolved 
in  water  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia 
diluted  to  150  o.c,  and  mixed  with  a  little  solid  ammonium  oxalate. 
The  turbid  liquid  is  then  poured  into  the  apparatus  previously  described 
until  the  image  of  the  candle  flame  just  disappears.  The  depth  is 
read  and  the  percentege  of  calcium  in  the  liquid  is  calculated  from  the 
equations : 

For  calcium  carbonate,  ^ « 0'0642/a;  >  O'd  ;  for  calcium  oxide, 
y»  0*0360/00— 0*3,  in  which  OS  is  the  reading  of  the  cylinder  in  cm. 
and  y  the  percentage  sought. 

The  percentage  of  calcium  in  the  sample  is  then  found  by  an  easy 
calculation. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  in  liquids  may  be  similarly  esti- 
mated by  adding  solid  barium  chloride  and  using  the  equations  : 
For  HjSO^,  y  =  0*0590/0?;  for  SOj,  y-0*0482/aj. 

Tables  are  given  to  save  the  trouble  of  calculating.  L.  be  K. 

Estimation  of  Zinc  by  the  Use  of  Standard  Thiosulphate 
Solution.  By  Riohabd  K.  Msadb  (J.  Anwr.  Chem.  Soc^  1900,  22, 
353 — 356). — The  author  recently  proposed  a  new  volumetric  process 
for  the  estimation  of  magnesium  (this  vol.,  ii,  48),  and  has  applied  the 
same  principle  to  the  estimation  of  zinc.  The  strongly  ammoniaoal 
^lution  is  mixed  with  sodium  arsenate,  and  any  precipitete  due  to 
calcium,  magnesiimi,  &e.y  is  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  is  nearly 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid  and  then  faintly  acidified  with  acetic  add. 
After  being  washed,  the  predpiteted    zinc  arsenate  is  dissolved  in 
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dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  iodide  added,  and  the  liberated 
iodine  titrated  with  standard  sodium  thiosnlphate,  addition  of  starch 
being  superfluous. 

Manganese,  which  is  frequently  present  in  zinc  ores,  must  be  first 
removed  by  treating  the  sample  with  nitric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate.  L.  db  K. 

Quiok  and  Bxaot  Test  for  Mercury  in  Urine.  By  Adolf 
JoLLES  {Monatsh.,  1900,  21,  352—360;  Z&it,  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39, 
230 — 237).— The  urine  (100 — 150  cc.)  acidified  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (5 — 10  aa)  is  heated  with  potassium  chlorate 
(1  '5 — 2  grams)  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  and  then  mixed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride ;  in  this  mixture,  a  gilt 
platinum  foil  is  placed  for  15  minutes;  the  foil  is  then  treated  with 
nitric  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  tested  with 
stannous  chloride  or  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  thus  possible  to  detect 
0*000066  gram  of  mercury  in  100  cc.  of  urine.  A  quantitative  method 
is  based  on  the  same  test,  the  yellow  coloration  produced  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  the  dilute  mercury  solution  being  compared  with  that  of 
solutions  of  known  strength.  R.  H.  P. 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Meroory  as  Mercurons 
Oxalate.  By  0.  A.  Peters  {Amer.  J.  /Set.,  1900,  [  iv],  9, 401—406).— 
Mercury  in  solution  as  mercurous  nitrate  may  be  estimated  volumetri- 
cally  by  adding  a  known  weight  of  ammonium  oxalate  and  titrating 
the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate  with  standard  solution  of  pot- 
assium permanganate.  An  attempt  to  estimate  the  oxalic  acid  in  the 
precipitate  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  solutions  containing  from  2 — 5  per  cent,  of  excess  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*15),  mercurous  salts  may  be  quantitatively  separated  from 
mercuric  salts  if  the  latter  do  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mercury. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  mercurous  compound  volumetrically,  the 
precipitated  mercurous  oxalate  may  be  weighed  as  such.  As  it  is 
not  stable  at  100^  however,  it  should  be  collected  on  a  weighed 
asbestos  filter  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight,  which 
IS  generally  accomplished  in  about  15  hours  if  the  weight  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  decigrams.  L.  be  K. 

Estimation  of  Cerium.  By  Gsobo  von  Knorre  (J^ar.,  1900,38; 
1924—1929.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  311;  Job,  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  334). — Cei-ium  in  eerie  salts  may  be  readily  estimated  by  reduction 
with  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  subsequent  estimation  of  the 
excess  of  peroxide  by  standard  permanganate.  Hitherto,  no  good 
method  has  been  described  for  the  oxidation  of  cerous  to  eerie  sidts ; 
the  author  finds,  however,  that  extremely  dilute  solutions  of  cerous 
compounds  which  have  been  acidified  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  are  readily  oxidised  by  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes  with  ammonium  persulphate;  the  change  in  colour,  from 
colourless  to  yellow,  is  very  characteristic,  and  may  possibly  be  the 
most  delicate  test  for  cerium.  The  subsequent  estimation  of  the  oexic 
compound  is  carried  out  as  just  described.  J.  J.  S. 
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Estimation   6f   Alumina    and   Ferrio    Oxide   in    Natural 
Pliosphates.     By  F.  P.  Ybitch  {J.   Amer.    Ckem.   Soe.,  1900,  22, 
246 — 258). — EstinuUion  of  Alumina. — One  gram  of  the  substance  is 
treated  in  a   platinum    dish    with    5 — 10    c.c.  of   hydrofluoric    acid 
and  after  2  or  3  hours  the  solution   is   evaporated   to   dryness  on 
the  water-bath;   2  c.c.  of  sulphuric   add  are  added,  and  the  whole 
gently  heated   until  the   substance   no   longer  flows   in    the    dish. 
When  cold,  10 — 20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid   are   added,  and   after 
warming  a  few  minutes  to  soften  the   mass  this   is  transferred  to 
a  small  beaker  and  boiled  for    15 — 30   minutes  to  dissolve  all  alu- 
minium compounds.     The  liquid  is  then  diluted  and  passed  through 
a  filter  and  the  undissolved  matter  is  well  washed.     To  the  filtrate 
are  added  50  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
then  ammonia  until  alkaline,  and  then  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to 
just  redissolve  the  precipitate.     When  cold,  the  mixture  is  diluted 
to  about  250  cc,  and  a  50  per  cent,  solution   of  ammonium  thio- 
sulphate  is  added   drop  by  drop   until   the   solution   is   colourless, 
adding  in  all  20  cc. ;   the  beaker  is   covered    with  a   watch  glas» 
and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour.     The  precipitate,  after 
being  drained,  is  washed  back  into  the  same  beaker,  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  2  cc.  of    a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  phosphate,  and  reprecipitated  in  the  way  described.       The 
aluminium  phosphate  is  washed  20  times  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  nitrate  and  ignited  over  the  blowpipe  to  constant  weight. 

Estimation  of  Ferric  Oxide, — One  gram  of  the  substance  is  heated 
with  20  c.c  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is  diluted  with  water 
and  filtered;  should  organic  matter  be  suspected,  the  solution  is 
boiled  for  some  time  with  addition  of  a  little  potassium  chlorate.  The 
mixture  is  then  reduced  with  zinc  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  titrated 
with  a  standardised  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  existing  methods. 

L.  dbK. 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Xanthate  for  Nickel  Estimations. 
By  Edwabd  D.  Campbell  {J.  Am/tr.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  307—308. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  421). — As  commercial  potassium  xanthate  is 
often  not  sufficiently  pure,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  the  salt  specially. 
Fused  potassium  hydroxide  is  placed  in  a  tightly  stoppered  flask  and 
covered  with  absolute  alcohol,  of  which  2'5  cc.  should  be  used  for 
each  gram  of  the  hydroxide.  When  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  poured  off 
from  any  undissolved  carbonate  into  a  beaker  which  is  placed  in  ice> 
water  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  10°  or  less,  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide  is  gradually  added  with  constant  stirring,  using  1  cc  for  each 
gram  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  crystalline  mass  is  collected  on  a 
Buchner  funnel,  using  the  suction-pump,  washed  once  with  a  very 
little  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  twice  with  a  little  ether.  When 
properly  dried  at  about  100%  the  compound  will  keep  for  years. 

L.  dbK. 

Colorimetrio  Ekstimation  of  Vanadium.  By  Louis  Maillabd 
{Bull.  Soe.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23^  559— 563).— The  method  described 
is  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  vanadium,  and  is 
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based  on  the  red  coloration,  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  per- 
vanadic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  vanadic 
acid.  10  ac.  of  the  liquid  under  examination  are  placed  in  a  graduated 
cylinder,  1 — 5  c.o.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  3 — 10  c.c.  of  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide  added,  the  mixture  well  agitated,  and  water 
added  until  the  aqueous  layer  measures  15J  cc.  The  operation  ia  re- 
peated with  10  o.c.  of  a  0*1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  vanadate,  and 
the  two  liquids  examined  and  compared  in  a  colorimeter.  Experiments 
are  cited  to  prove  that  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  is  strictly  pro 
portional  to  the  amount  of  vanadic  acid  present,  and  is  not  affected  by 
excess  of  acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  by  the  presence  of  various 
salts.  N.  L. 

Mectrolytio  Estimation  of  Bismuth.  By  Dmitry  Balachowsky 
(Campt.  rend.,  1900, 131, 179— 182).— An  adherent  deposit  of  bismuth, 
suitable  for  quantitative  estimations,  may  be  obtained  by  working 
with  feeble  currents  (maximum  current  density  ND^^^^O-OG  ampere), 
roughened  electrodes,  and  slightly  acidic  solutions,  free  from  large 
•quantities  of  haloid  salts. 

About  0'6  gram  of  the  sulphate  or  nitrate,  mixed  with  3 — 4  grams 
of  carbamide,  and  dissolved  in  5 — 6  c.c.  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  150  c.c. 
•of  water,  are  electrolysed  in  a  roughened  Classen  capsule  for  6 — 8 
hours  at  60°,  with  a  current  density  of  0*03 — 004  ampere,  and  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  1*5 — 19  volts ;  towards  the  close  of  the  electrolysis, 
the  current  density  is  increased  to  0*08  ampere,  and  the  E.M.F.  to 
2  volts. 

Formaldehyde  or  acetaldehyde  may  be  added  instead  of  carbamide, 
and  in  this  case  the  operation  is  finished  by  warming  to  80 — 90°,  and 
slightly  decreasing  the  voltage  and  current  density. 

The  precipitated  metal  is  washed  without  stopping  the  current,  and 
dried  at  100° ;  the  deposit  is  readily  removed  from  the  capsule  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  The  analytical  results  are  exhibited  in  tabular 
form.  G.  T.  M. 

Bismuth  Oobaltioyanide.  By  John  A.  -Mathkwb  {J,  Amer. 
Chem.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  274— 277).— Further  particulars  are  given 
about  the  constitution  and  properties  of  bismuth  cobalticyanide 
^this  vol.,  ii,  318).  The  results  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  pro- 
posed use  of  potassium  cobalticyanide  in  the  analysis  of  pig-leads,  but 
the  salt  may  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  regular  lead-bismuth  alloys.  It 
has  been  found  that  unless  1  c.o.  of  the  liquid  contains  at  least  0*0079 
gram  of  bismuth,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete  in  any  circum- 
etances.  As  a  rule,  the  precipitation  is  favoured  by  operating  at  the 
boiling  heat ;  once  a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  does  not  redissolve  even 
in  a  quantity  of  water,  which  would  have  prevented  its  formation  at 
the  beginning.  A  large  excess  of  the  reagent  also  increases  its  in- 
solubility, also  the  presence  of  free  acetic  acid.  Bismuth  cobalti- 
cyanide is  crystalline,  settles  and  filters  well,  and  does  not  completely 
give  up  its  water  below  165°.  The  formula  of  the  dry  compound  is 
BiCo(GN)0.  When  freshly  thrown  down,  the  precipitate  looks  wfaite^ 
but  on  the  filter  it  acquires  a  greenish  tint,  which,  on  drying,  changes 
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to  blue ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  reabsorbs  water  and  assumes  a  pink 
colour.  L.  DB  K. 

Determination  of  the  Hardness  of  Water.  By  GnisBPPB 
Vektuboli  {L*Oro8if  1900, 23,  39 — 43). — To  obviate  the  inconveniences 
of  the  Olark  method  and  its  modifications  for  determining  the  hardness 
of  water,  the  following  process  is  recommended.  40  c.c.  of  the  water 
are  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  being  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
a  measured  volume  (50  to  60  c.c.)  in  excess  of  standard  sodium  carbonate 
solution  (0*429  gram  of  Na^GOg  per  litre).  After  heating  to  boiling 
and  adding  methyl-orange  (or  another  indicator),  the  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  present  is  determined  by  titration  with  an  acid  solution  of 
strength  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sodium  carbonate  solution.  This 
gives  the  total  hardness,  each  c.c.  of  the  sodium  carbonate  solution 
corresponding  with  1  part  of  calcium  carbonate  per  100,000  parts  of 
water.  To  obtain  the  separate  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
the  water,  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  besides  the  total  hardness,  (1) 
the  hardness  after  the  calcium  salts  have  been  precipitated  with  am- 
monium oxalate  solution,  this  giving  the  total  amount  of  magnesia ; 
(2)  the  hardness  after  the  water  has  been  boiled,  representing  the 
lime  and  magnesia  not  combined  with  carbonic  acid  ;  (3)  the  hardness 
after  the  removal  of  the  calcium  salts  from  the  boiled  water  by  means 
of  anmionium  oxalate,  this  giving  the  amount  of  magnesia  not  in  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid.  T.  H.  P. 

West  Indian  Sandalwood  Oil  By  Ernst  Dbussbn  {Arch. 
Pharm.y  238,  149—156.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  924;  this  vol., 
i,  242,  401). — ^This  oil  may  be  identified  by  the  large  amount  of 
santalol  it  contains.  The  percentage  of  this  alcohol  in  sandalwood 
oil  may  be  calculated  from  the  equation  P«ax  22*2/«-(a  — 0'42),  in 
which  a  represents  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  alkali  consumed, 
and  8  the  number  of  grams  of  the  acetylised  oil  used  in  the  experiment. 
As  the  constitution  of  this  oil  is  but  little  known,  the  author  has  sub- 
jected a  genuine  sample  to  fractional  distillation,  analysis  and  further 
research. 

The  oil  boils  at  265^  under  atmospheric  pressure,  undergoing  slight 
decomposition,  but  on  distilling  under  23  mm.  pressure  6  fractions 
were  obtained,  boilingrespectively  at  139— 147°,  147—155°,  155—160% 
160—168°,  168—171°,  and  171—174°,  a  small  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  remaining  in  the  flask.  Most  of  the  oil  was  contained  in 
fractions  2,  4,  and  6.  Of  these,  2  and  4  were  subjected  to  ultimate 
analysis,  and  their  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  the  freezing 
point  method ;  the  results  obtained  showed  that  these  fractions  pro- 
bably contain  a  mixture  of  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol  and  a  sesquiterpene. 

By  treating  a  solution  of  the  oil  in  twice  its  volume  of  dry  ether 
with  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  crystalline  compounds 
were  obtained  which  chemically  and  physically  corresponded  with 
those  of  cadinene.  There  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  sandalwood 
oil  containfs  cadinene,  the  amount  being  about  16  per  cent. 

L.  dbK. 
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Valuation  of  Spirit  of  Camphor.  By  Alfred  Parthail  and 
A.  VAN  Haaren  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1900,  238,  164— 166).— See  this 
vol.,  i,  507. 

Assay  of  Creosote.  By  A.  D.  Hall  {Analyst,  1900,  25, 
148 — 151). — One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  sample  are  put  into  a  distilling 
flask  and  the  measuring  flask  is  rinsed  with  5  c.c.  of  benzene  which  are 
afterwards  deducted  from  the  volume  of  the  distillate.  After  distilling 
until  nothing  more  comes  over  at  325°,  the  volume  of  the  distillate  is 
read  ofE.  This  is  then  shaken  with  100  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  or  1*3,  and  the  mixture  put  in  a  water-oven 
for  at  least  1  hour,  being  shaken  from  time  to  time ;  when  cold,  the 
volume  of  the  alkaline  solution  is  read  off  and  the  greater  part  is 
withdrawn  by  means  of  the  tap  attached  to  the  graduated  cylindrical 
receiver. 

The  soda  solution  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  to  expel  hydrocarbons. 
When  cold,  10  c.c.  are  withdrawn  by  a  pipette  and  introduced  into  a 
Leffmann-Beam  milk  bottle  (specially  calibrated  for  the  purpose) ;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  neutralise  the  alkali,  and  the  bottle  whirled 
in  the  machine  for  a  few  minutes.  When  cold,  the  volume  of  the 
tar  acids  is  read  off. 

To  the  contents  of  the  receiver  100  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(1:5)  are  now  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  and  shaken  as  before. 
The  volume  of  the  acid  is  then  read  off  and  10  c.c.  are  mixed  with 
excess  of  alkali  in  a  milk  bottle,  which  on  being  whirled  causes  the 
liberated  tar  bases  to  collect  in  the  neck,  when  their  volume  may  be 
read  off. 

Technical  experiments  not  yet  concluded  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  pyridine  tar  bases  are  quite  as  valuable  for  preservative 
purposes  as  the  tar  acids.  L.  db  K. 

Volumetric  Valuation  of  Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide.  By 
Erwin  Rupp  {Areh.  Fharm.,  1900,  238,  159— 160).— The  process  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  on  adding  potassium  permanganate  to  an  acid 
solution  of  ferrous  iodide  the  iodine  is  liberated.  On  adding  potass- 
ium iodide,  this  dissolves  and  at  the  same  time  a  further  amount  of 
iodine  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  ferric  salt  on  the  potassium 
iodide;  the  iodine  may  then  be  titrated  with  sodium  thiosnlphate. 
When  dealing  with  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  the  unavoidable  excess  of 
permanganate  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  sugar. 

Five  grams  of  the  syrup,  5 — 10  c.c.  of  water,  and  10  c.c  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  are  introduced  into  a  100  c.c  stoppered  bottle  and  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  slowly  added  until 
the  liquid  remains  pink  for  a  few  seconds.  After  3  hours,  one  or  two 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  are  added,  and  after  remaining  in  the  dark 
for  another  hour,  the  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  il^lO  sodium 
thiosulphate,  using  starch  as  indicator.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  consumes  24*2  c.c.  of  i\7^^  sodium  thiosulphate. 

L.  DE  K. 

Relation  of  the  Reducing  Power  of  Normal  Urine  to  the 
Amount  of  Certain  Nitrogen  Compounds  Present.  Bj  John  H. 
LoNG(/.ilmer.C7iiem.#Sbc.,1900,22,309—327).---The  copper  solution  used 
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in  the  experiments  was  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water  8*166  grains  of 
crystallised  copper  sulphate,  15  grams  of  100  per  cent,  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, 25  C.C.  of  glycerol,  350  c.o.  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0'9  and  dilut- 
ing to  1  litre.  Fifty  g.c.  are  diluted  with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  boiled  in 
the  well-known  Pavy  apparatus ;  to  prevent  too  rapid  an  escape  of 
ammonia,  some  paraffin  wax  is  added,  also  a  few  fragments  of 
pumice-stone,  and  the  burette  tip  for  discharging  the  sugar  solution  or 
the  urine  is  made  long  enough  to  pass  down  the  neck  of  the  flask  and 
below  this  paraffin.  If  the  saccharine  solution  contains  0*2  per  cent,  of 
dextrose,  then  1  mol.  of  this  will  reduce  exactly  5 '88  mols.  of  copper 
oxide.  Using  this  solution  with  uric  acid  and  creatinine,  it  was  found 
that  1  mol.  of  the  former  reduces  2*98  and  1  mol.  of  the  latter  1-998 
mols.  of  copper  oxide.  Processes  are  given  for  the  estimation  of  these 
substances  in  urine  so  as  to  be  able  to  allow  for  their  reducing  power 
when  estimating  the  reducing  power  of  a  sample  of  urine.  This  reduc- 
ing power  is  larger  than  that  caused  by  uric  acid  and  creatinine, 
proving  the  presence  of  normally  existing  sugar  and,  possibly,  other 
reducing  substances. 

Estimations  of  urea  by  the  mercury  and  hypobromite  methods  and  its 
relation  to  the  uric  acid  are  also  given.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Glycogen.  By  Eduard  PflCger  (PJluger'a 
Archiv,  1900,  80,  351—369,  527—532  ;  81,  1—7.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  529,  819). — Largely  polemical.  Austen's  method  of  estimat- 
ing glycogen  consists  in  a  preliminary  digestion  of  the  substance  with 
Finkelberg's  pepsin,  and  subsequent  treatment  according  to  Kiilz's 
method.  The  pepsin  used,  however,  contains  a  variable  amount  of 
glycogen  or  a  similar  polysaccharide  ;  the  glycogen  obtained  contains 
nitrogen,  and  a  loss  of  glycogen  occurs  in  prolonged  peptic  digestion. 
The  final  result  is  too  low.  A  protest  is  entered  agaiost  the  incom- 
plete and  incorrect  account  of  the  PflUger-Nerking  method  given  in 
Salkowski's  recently  published  text-book.  A  number  cf  new  experi- 
ments are  given  to  show  that  this  method  is  the  best  at  present  in 
vogue.  W.  D.  H. 

Estimation  of  Chloral  Hydrate  and  Chloroform  in  Toxi- 
cological  Analysis.  By  Carl  Kippenberger  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1900, 
238,  81 — 100). — When  chloral  is  distilled  with  an  alkali,  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  chloroform  formed  is  decomposed  according  to 
the  equation  OHCI3  +  3KH0  =  3KC1  +  2H2O  +  CO.  The  author  now 
estimates  this  carbon  monoxide  by  taking  advantage  of  its  reducing 
action  on  palladium  chloride. 

The  material  to  be  tested  is,  if  necessary,  rendered  faintly  acid, 
then  mixed  with  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  magnesium  oxide  and 
introduced  into  a  distilling  flask  placed  in  a  water-bath.  The 
flask  is  provided  with  a  doubly-perforated  cork,  one  opening  of  which 
is  connected  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  and  clamp  with  a 
Woulf's  bottle  containing  aqueous  caustic  potash.  This  arrangement 
allows  of  the  transmission  of  air  later  on.  Through  the  other  opening 
passes  a  tube  connected  with  a  small  condenser  which  in  turn  is  con- 
nected with  another  Woulf 's  bottle,  then  with  a  wash  bottle  containing 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  a  Lunge's  10-bulb  tube  filled 
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with  solution  of  palladious  chloride  and  surrounded  by  hot  water ;  to 
this  bulb  tube  an  aspirator  is  attached  to  draw  a  current  of  air 
through  the  apparatus  when  no  more  chloroform  distils  over. 

On  heating  the  flask,  the  chloroform  and  water  vapour  condense  in 
the  Woulf's  bottle  and  the  chloroform  is  separated  mechanically  and 
weighed.  The  little  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water  is  afterwards 
estimated  by  one  of  the  well-known  methods,  for  instance,  by  means 
of  Fehling's  solution,  by  potassium  permanganate,  or  by  iodine. 
The  carbon  monoxide,  after  being  freed  from  volatile  impurities  by 
passing  through  the  acid,  now  enters  the  bulb  tube  and  causes  a  precipi- 
tate of  metallic  palladium,  which  is  then  collected,  ignited  and  weighed. 
One  hundred  parts  of  palladium  correspond  with  26 '42  parts  of  carbon 
monoxide  or  156*02  of  chloral  hydrate  or  112'6  parts  of  chloroform. 

L.  DB  K. 

Acidity  of  Milk.  By  A.  L.  Toubchot  {ExpL  Stat.  Becard,  1900, 
11,  578  ;  from  Brit,  Food  Jour.,  1899,  1,  199).— -Determinations  of 
acidity  in  a  large  number  of  milk  samples  showed  that  fairly  constant 
results  are  obtained  with  milk  less  than  12  hours  old,  the  amount  of 
iV/10  soda  required  to  neutralise  10  c.c.  of  milk  being  1*4 — 1*6  c.c. 
Greater  acidity  indicates  that  the  milk  is  contaminated  or  less  fresh, 
or  else  that  it  was  from  cows  which  had  recently  calved.  Up  to 
two  weeks  after  calving,  cows  yield  milk  which  may  require  as  much 
as  1-8  c.c.  of  iT/lO  soda  to  neutralise  10  c.c. 

When  the  amount  of  soda  required  exceeds  1*7  c.c.  in  summer,  or 
1  '6  c.c.  when  the  cows  are  ^tall-fed,  the  milk  should  be  rejected  as  unfit 
for  food.  On  the  other  hand,  acidity  represented  by  less  than  1*2  or 
1'4  c.c.  of  iT/lO  soda,  in  winter  and  in  summer  respectively,  indicates 
addition  of  water  or  the  presence  of  an  unhealthy  cow  in  the  herd. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Examination  of  Brown  and  Taylor's  Official  Method  of 
Identifying  Butter.  By  John  A.  Hummel  {J.  Amer.  Chsm.  Soc, 
1900,  22,  327— 329}.— In  the  manufacture  of  renovated  butter,  the 
butter-fat  is  melted  and  then  rapidly  cooled  in  a  stream  of  cold  water ; 
this  induces  a  semi-crystallisation  of  the  fat,  which  may  be  recognised 
by  the  microscope.  A  small  piece  of  the  sample  is  placed  on  a  glass 
slide  and  pressed  into  a  thin  film  with  a  cover  glass ;  it  is  then  at  once 
examined  with  a  polarising  microscope  magnifying  120 — 150  diameters. 
A  selenite  plate  is  placed  between  the  slide  and  the  lower  Nicol's  prism. 
In  every  case  normal  butters  gave  a  uniform  blue  coloured  field  show- 
ing the  entire  absence  of  crystals,  but  the  renovated  samples  gave  a 
blue  field  mottled  with  yellow,  which  varied  in  intensity,  but  was  very 
distinct  in  each  case.  L.  de  K. 

Maize  Oil.  By  Rowland  Williams  (Analyst,  1900, 25, 146—147). 
— A  table  is  given  containing  the  sp.  gr.,  potash-absorption,  free  fatty 
(oleic)  acids,  bromine  thermal  value,  iodine  values  according  to  Hiibl 
(15  hours)  and  to  Wijs  (15  minutes),  and  unsaponifiable  matters  of 
8  samples  of  maize  oil.  On  the  whole,  the  figures  are  fairly  constant, 
particularly  those  of  the  potash  absorption  and  the  bromine  thermal 
value. 
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Notwithstanding  its  high  iodine  value  (120*85 — 127*27),  it  possesses 
but  little  drying  power  and  is  not  likely  to  take  the  place  of  linseed 
and  similar  oils  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

L.  DE  K. 

Nature  of  Klunge's  Aloin  Beaotions,  and  the  Oxidising 
Action  of  Cupric  Salts  in  the  Presence  of  Cyanogen  Com- 
pounds. By  Eduaed  Sohabr  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1900,  238,  42—48).— 
It  is  pointed  out  that  a  close  analogy  exists  between  Klunge's  reactions 
for  aloin  and  those  of  the  author  for  guaiacum ;  the  same  substances 
{haloid  salts,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ferrocyanides,  thiocyanates,  and  nitro- 
prussides)  which  produce  a  blue  coloration  when  added  to  a  mixture  of 
barbaloin  and  copper  sulphate  in  dilate  solution  also  produce  the 
amethyst  to  cherry-red  coloration  when  added  to  guaiacum-resin  (guai- 
aconic  acid)  and  copper  sulphate.  In  both  cases,  the  coloration  is  due 
to  an  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter ;  it  is  removed  by  various 
reducing  agents.     (See  also  this  vol.,  i,  512).  C.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Santonin.  By  Julius  Katz  {Archiv  Pharm.,  1900, 
238,  100—102.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  619 ;  this  vol.,  ii,  122.)— A 
controversy  with  Thater  on  the  estimation  of  santonin  in  Florea  oincB, 
Whilst,  doubtless,  Tbater's  improved  process  yields  a  fairly  pure 
santonin,  yet  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  quantitative  purposes,  as  loss 
of  23 — 56  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  santonin  is  caused  by  it. 

L.  DE  K. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Alkaloids.  By  Otto  Lindb  {Areh. 
Fharm.,  1900,  238,  102—135.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899^,  ii,  534,  826). 
— When  titrating  alkaloids  with  standard  acid  and  alkali^  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid  an  excess  of  the  indicator,  to  have  the  solution  as  concentrated 
as  possible,  and  to  work  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  following  indicators  may  be  used ;  they  are  classed  according  to 
their  sensitiveness  :  lodeosin,  in  water  covered  with  ether ;  fluorescein 
and  gallein,  in  water,  covered  with  ether  or  in  alcohol ;  luteol,  in  water 
or  alcohol  (ether  or  chloroform  to  be  avoided) ;  phenacetolin,  in  alcohol 
or  water;  lacmoid,  in  alcohol,  less  satisfactory  in  water  with  or  with- 
out addition  of  ether ;  cochineal,  in  water  or  alcohol ;  tincture  of  brazil- 
wood, tincture  of  logwood,  hematoxylin,  brazUin,  azolitmin,  and  litmus, 
in  water;  phenolphthalein,  in  water  (ether  and  chloroform  to  be 
avoided) ;  rosolic  acid,  in  water  (ether  and  chloroform  to  be  avoided) ; 
Congo-red  (ether  to  be  avoided) ;  methyl-orange,  in  water ;  dimethyl- 
aminoazobenzene,  in  water  (ether,  alcohol,  and  light  petroleum  to  be 
avoided) ;  tropeeolin,  in  water ;  tincture  of  turmeric  and  Poirrier's 
blue  are  useless.  L.  be  K. 

Estimation  of  Alkaloids  by  Means  of  a  Titrated  Solution  of 
Iodine.  By  Gael  Kippenberger  (Arch,  Ph(ma.y  1900, 238, 135 — 148. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1895,  ii,467;  1896,  ii,  282,  682).— A  lengthy  reply  to 
Scholtz's  criticism  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  390).  The  author,  although  aware 
that  the  iodine  process  for  the  estimation  of  alkaloids  does  not  belong 
to  the  more  accurate  analytical  methods,  still  recommends  it  for 
practical  purposes.  Besides  repeating  previous  experiments,  fresh 
ones  have  been  made  with  caffeine  and  aconitine  ;  a  solution  of  silver 
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iodide  in  potassium  iodide  is  recommended  as  a  catalytic  liquid  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  iodine.  L.  de  K. 

[Estimation  of  Berberine.]  By  Julius  Tboegeb  and  Otto  Lindb 
{Arch.  Fharm.,  1900,  238,  4— 8).— See  this  vol.,  i,  515. 

Gluten  Oonstituents  of  Wheat  and  Flour,  and  their  Relation 
to  Bread-making  Qualities.  By  H.  A.  Gukss  {J.  Amer.  Chem.Soe., 
1900, 22,  263— 268).—The  following  method  of  analysis  is  proposed  :— 
(a)  Five  grams  of  the  finely-ground  meal  or  flour  are  put  into  a  250  cc. 
flask,  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  is  added  from  a  pipette  with 
sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  clot ;  the  flask  is  then 
filled  to  the  mark,  shaken  at  intervals  for  an  hour,  and  left  at  rest  for 
2  hours.  Of  the  clear  filtrate,  two  duplicate  portions  of  100  c.c.  are 
withdrawn,  the  proteids  are  precipitated  with  a  few  c.c.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate 
evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amide-nitrogen  estimated  in  the 
usual  manner. 

(b)  One  gram  of  the  sample  is  put  into  a  500  c.c.  Kjeldahl  flask, 
mixed  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*90,  thoroughly  shaken,  placed  in  a 
water-hath  maintained* at  a  temperature  slightly  below  the  boiling 
point  of  the  alcoholic  mixture,  and  agitated  every  10  minutes  for  an 
hour.  After  settling  for  an  hour,  the  liquid  is  poured  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable into  a  similar  flask,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  deposit ;  this 
is  then  treated  four  times  in  succession  with  25  c.c.  of  hot  alcohol  to 
complete  the  extraction.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  ofiF,  the  nitrogen  in 
the  residue  estimated,  the  amide-nitrogen  subtracted,  and  the  balance 
calculated  to  gliadin,  using  the  factor  x  5*7. 

(c)  The  residue  from  the  alcohol  extraction,  when  cold,  is  treated 
with  250  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  and  allowed  to  settle  for 
an  hour ;  after  pouring  o£E  the  liquid  through  a  filter,  the  mass  is  again 
treated  with  another  250  c.c.  of  salt  solution,  shaken  at  intervals  for 
an  hour,  and  allowed  to  settle  for  2  hours,  when  the  liquid  is 
decanted  through  the  same  filter.  The  filter  and  contents  are  added 
to  the  residue  in  the  flask,  and  the  nitrogen  estimated  and  calculated 
to  glutenin. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  104  samples  are  communicated  in  a 
table.     At  present,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  seems  to  be  a  true 
relation  between  the  ratios  of  the  various  proteids  and  the  practical 
value  of  the  sample  for  bread  making,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  direct  . 
and  very  intimate  connection  between  them.  L.  de  K.  /  ' 
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Origin  of  Certain  Unknown  Lines  in  the  Spectra  of  Stars 
of  the  j3-0rucis  Type,  and  the  Spectrum  of  Silicon.  By 
Joseph  Lunt  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1900, 66,  44 — 50). — ^The  three  unknown 
lines  present  in  the  spectra  of  jS-Crucis,  c-Canis  Majoris,  and  stars  of 
that  type  (Gill,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  718),  have  been  obtained  from  pure 
helium  and  argon  tubes  with  a  highly  disruptive  spark,  and  are  shown 
to  be  due  to  silicon.  In  the  silicon  spectrum  from  these  tubes,  the 
enhanced  lines  noted  by  Lockyer  are  less  prominent  than  in  the  spec- 
trum obtained  from  silicon  tetrafluoride  with  an  intensely  disruptive 
spark  ;  it  therefore  seems  that  great  variations  in  the  relative  inten- 
sities of  the  silicon  lines  occur  in  stellar  spectra.  This  behaviour  of 
the  silicon  lines  is  important  in  the  determination  of  relative  stellar 
temperatures  (compare  Lockyer,  this  vol.,  ii,  181).  J.  C.  P. 

Liquid  Absorption  Spectra  in  the  ITltra-Bed.  By  L. 
PucciANTi  {Ntwvo  CinimtOy  1900,  [iv],  11,  241— 278).— The  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  the  following  liquids  in  the  ultra-red  have  been  deter- 
mined for  wave-lengths  of  2*75/a  and  less :  Benzene,  toluene,  o-,  m-. 
and  p-zylene,  ethylbenzene,  methyl  iodide,  ethyl  iodide,  ether,  alcohol, 
methyl  alcohol,  pyridine,  allyl  alcohol,  carbon  disulphide,  and  carbon 
tetrachloride.  The  results,  together  with  those  of  Donath  {Arm*  Fhya. 
Chem,,  1896,  [  ii  ],  58,  609),  on  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of 
rosemary,  oil  of  lavender,  safflower  oil,  oil  of  olives,  and  petroleum 
show  that  liquid  compounds  whose  molecules  contain  carbon  combined 
directly  with  hydrogen  exhibit  a  maximum  of  absorption  for  the 
wave-length  I'Tlfu  Further,  besides  this  maximum,  all  the  benzene 
compounds  examined,  and  also  pyridine,  have  two  other  maxima  of 
absorption  in  common,  these  being  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  molecules.  The  spectra  of  the  three  alcohols  are  very 
similar,  and  have  maxima  of  absorption  for  a  wave-length  of  about 
2*10/x.  The  three  isomeric  xylenes  show  absorptions  almost,  although 
not  quite,  identical.  At  .about  2'32/it,  another  maximum  occurs  for 
toluene,  o-,  m-,  and  j9-xylene,  ethylbenzene,  ethyl  iodide,  ether,  and 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols.  T.  H.  P. 

Sensitiveness  of  Silver  and  of  some  other  Metals  to  Light. 
By  Jambs  Watebhouse  (Proe.  Boy.  Soc.y  1900,  66,  490— 504).— The 
author  confirms  Moser's  observation  that  silver,  exposed  under 
ordinary  conditions,  is  distinctly  sensitive  to  light ;  not  only  can  an 
invisible,  developable  image  be  obtained,  but  by  prolonged  exposure 
printed-out  impressions  are  produced  which  are  clearly  visible  after 
exposure.  Blue  and  violet  rays  are  shown  to  be  most  active  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  It  seems  that  heat  does  not  play  any  active 
part  in  the  production  of  the  images,  although  higher  temperatures 
may  accelerate  the  action  of  light.  When  a  pure  silver  plate  has 
been  raised  to  a  red  heat,  plunged  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wadbedy 
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dried,  and  exposed,  no  image  is  produced.     Of  pther  metalSy  the  only 
one  that  is  similarly  sensitive  is  lead.  J.  C.  P. 

ArtifLoial  Bctdio-aotive  Barium.  By  A.  Debiekke  (Compt.  rmd^ 
1900, 131,  333— 335).— When  a  highly  radio-active  salt  of  actiniom  is 
added  to  a  barium  chloride  solution,  the  latter  becomes  radio-active, 
and  the  results  are  more  marked  if  the  barium  is  precipitated  as 
sulphate  and  reconverted  into  chloride,  the  actinium  being  separated 
by  means  of  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  radio-activity  of  the  barium 
increases  with  the  duration  of  its  contact  with  the  actinium  salt, 
and  may  become  several  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  uranium. 
The  radiation  thus  induced  in  the  barium  resembles  that  of  the 
radio-active  barium  obtained  from  pitchblende,  is  associated  with  the 
atoms  of  the  metal,  and  persists  through  various  chemical  changes ; 
it  ionises  gases,  excites  the  phosphorescence  of  barium  platinocyanide, 
and  acts  on  photographic  plates.  Part  of  the  radiation  is  deflected  in 
a  magnetic  field,  and  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  the  metal  is  self- 
luminous.  Further,  the  barium  chloride  made  radio-aotive  by  induction 
can  be  fractionated,  and  the  radio-activity  is  more  intense  in  the  first 
crystals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salts  do  not  show  the  spectrum  of 
radium,  and  the  induced  radio-activity  gradually  diminishes  in  inten- 
sity (compare  this  vol,  ii,  351,  352,  480).  O.  H.  B. 

Spectrum  of  Bctdium,  By  EuaikHE  Dbkab^at  {Campt,  rend.,  1900, 
131,  258 — 259). — A  specimen  of  radium  chloride,  prepared  by  Mme. 
Curie,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a  spark  spectrum  in 
which  the  barium  lines  were  feeble,  and  only  the  line  4554*4  had  any 
marked  intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gave  a  brOUant  radium 
spectrum,  which  did  not  contain  any  lines  in  addition  to  those  already 
observed  (this  vol.,  ii,  83).  Two  bands  described  {loe,  eit.)  as  faint 
and  nebulous  were,  however,  very  distinct,  with  maximum  intensity 
at  about  4627*5  and  4455—4453*4  respectively.  The  line  4364*2,  for- 
merly attributed  to  radium,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  platinum 
line  4364*4,  and  the  origin  of  the  very  feeble  line  4600*3  is  uncertain. 
In  general  character,  the  radium  spectrum  resembles  the  spectra  of  the 
alkaline-earth  metals.  The  low  intensity  of  the  barium  spectrum 
indicates  that  this  specimen  of  radium  chloride  is  practically  pure. 

C.  H.  B. 

Radio-activity  of  Uranium.  By  Sie  William  Cbookbs  (Proe. 
Ray,  tSoCf  1900,  66,  409 — 423). — In  agreement  with  an  observation  of 
M.  and  Mme.  Curie  (this  vol.,  ii,  82),  the  author  finds  that  all  radio-active 
minerals  contain  either  uranium  or  thorium ;  pitchblende  shows  the 
most  intense  action,  and  gives  an  effect  roughly  proportional  to  the  per- 
centage of  uranium  it  contains.  In  the  preparation  of  pure  uranium 
nitrate,  it  was  observed  (1)  that  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  ether  and 
subsequent  crystallisation  gave  an  inactive  product;  (2)  that  the 
active  constituent  was  concentrated  in  the  aqueous  layer  formed  when 
crystallised  uranium  nitrate  and  ether  are  shaken  up  together.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  ether,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid 
and  crystallised  from  water,  has  the  same  appearance  (1)  as  ordinary 
uranium  nitrate,  (2)  as  the  product  from  the  ethereal  solution,  evapo- 
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rated  to  dryness  and  crystallised  from  water.  When  the  uranium 
nitrate  from  the  portion  insoluble  in  ether  is  submitted  to  fractional 
crystallisation,  the  radio^actiye  substance  is  concentrated  in  the 
mother  liquor.  A  highly  active  uranium  nitrate  obtained  in  this 
way  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  excess  of  ammonia  added  ',  the  whole 
of  the  radio-activity  was  found  to  reside  in  the  ammonium  uranate 
formed.  Another  portion  of  active  uranium  nitrate  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate  added;  the  first  formed 
precipitate  almost  entirely  redissolved,  but  a  light  brown,  fluorescent 
portion,  remaining  insoluble  in  excess,  was  found  to  contain  almost  the 
whole  of  the  radio-active  constituent.  For  this  the  author  uses  pro- 
visionally the  symbol  XTrX,  and  shows  that  its  action  differs  from  that 
of  polonium,  inasmuch  as  the  emanations  from  the  latter  cannot  pass 
through  glass,  aluminium,  or  lead.  UrX  is  further  distinguished  from 
polonium  by  its  non-volatility  and  its  chemical  behaviour.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  settle  whether  UrX  is  distinct  from  radium,  although  many 
considerations  point  to  its  not  being  this  substance ;  thus  radium  sul- 
phate is  said  to  be  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  whilst  UrX  dissolves 
easily  to  a  clear  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Similar  experiments  with  thorium  nitrate  point  to  the  possibility  of 
separating  a  radio-active  substance  from  thorium.  J.  0.  P. 

Behaviour  of  Radium  at  Low  Temperatures.  By  O.  Behrbnd- 
SKN  {Ann.  Phys.^  1900,  [iv],  2,  335— 337).— The  power  of  certain  sub- 
stances  possessing  radio-activity  to  discharge  a  metallic  conductor  has 
been  previously  shown  {Ann,  Phyg,  Chem.,  1896,  [ii],  69,  220)  to  be 
diminished  by  lowering  the  temperature.  The  same  behaviour  has 
now  been  observed  in  the  case  of  a  radium  preparation.         J.  C.  P. 

Velocity  of  the  Ions  produced  in  Gases  by  BOntgen  Rays. 
By  John  Zslbnt  {Proo.  Roy.  Soc.,  1900,  66,  238— -241).- The  author 
has  determined  the  velocities  of  the  ions  produced  in  air,  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  hydrogen  by  Rohtgen  rays.  Moisture  generally  diminishes 
the  ionic  velocity,  this  effect  being  specially  marked  in  the  case  of 
negative  iona  Except  for  moist  carbon  dioxide,  the  velocity  of  the 
negative  ion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  positive  ion  (compare 
Rutherford,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  112;  Townsend,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  729). 

J.  0.  P. 

Mectric€j  Conductivity  in  Gases  traversed  by  Cathode  Bays. 
By  J.  C.  MoLbnnan  {Proo.  Roy.  Soo.,  1900,  QQ,  375— 378).— It  has 
been  shown  that  when  a  gas  is  traversed  by  Rbntgen  or  uranium  rays, 
positive  and  negative  ions  are  produced;  the  author  finds  that  this 
occurs  also  under  the  influence  of  cathode  rays.  When  cathode  rays 
of  a  given  strength  pass  through  a  gas,  the  number  of  ions  produced 
per  second  in  1  cub.  cm.  depends  only  on  the  density  of  the  gas,  and 
is  independent  of  its  chemical  composition.  Under  rays  of  constant 
intensity,  the  ionisation  in  a  particular  gas  varies  directly  as  the 
pressure.  It  is  shown  that  the  values  of  rekttlve  ionisation  in  different 
gases  by  Rontgen  rays  of  constant  intensity  agree  well  in  most  cases 
with  those  obtained  for  cathode  rays.  J.  0.  P. 
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Electrical  Effects  due  to  Evaporation  of  Sodium  in  Air  and 
other  Gases.  By  W.  Gbaig  HBNDSfiSON  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1900,  6^ 
183 — 186). — When  sodium  is  fused  and  boiled  in  an  iron  cylinder,  an 
electrometer  connected  (1)  with  the  cylinder,  (2)  with  a  copper  plate 
suspended  in  the  vapour,  shows  considerable  electrification ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  observed  when  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  replaced  by  coal 
gas,  so  that  the  electrification  is  due  to  oxidation,  and  not  merely  to 
evaporation.  J.  0.  P. 

Electrolytic  Reduction  of  Difficultly  Reducible  Substajices 
in  Sulphuric  Acid  Solution.  By  Juuus  Tafbl  (Zeit.  physikaL 
Chem.,  1900,  34^  187—228 ;  also  £er.,  1900,  33,  2209— 2224).— By 
comparing  the  volumes  of  hydrogen  liberated  (1)  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
voltameter,  (2)  at  the  eathode  of  a  cell  containing  a  reducible  substance 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
reduction.  With  an  apparatus  constructed  on  this  principle,  the 
author  has  determined  under  what  conditions  the  process  of  reduction 
is  a  regular  one.  In  the  case  of  caffeine,  the  reducible  substance 
mainly  used  in  the  experiments,  no  reduction  takes  place  except  when 
the  cathode  is  of  lead  or  mercury,  the  cathode  potential  of  these  metals 
being  specially  high.  The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  other  metals 
to  the  cathode  liquid  stops  the  reduction  process,  and  there  is  a  simul- 
taneous fall  in  the  cathode  potential.  In  certain  cases,  the  foreign 
metal  is  rendered  harmless,  and  the  reduction  process  started  again 
by  the  addition  of  lead  acetate.  In  view  of  these  experiments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  irregularities  usually  observed  in  the  reduction  process 
are  due  to  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals.  To  obtain  consistent 
results,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the  lead  electrodes  should  be  pre- 
pared electrolyticaliy,  and  have  a  superficial  coating  of  finely  divided 
peroxide.  Kise  of  temperature  accelerates  the  reduction  of  ca£Eeine, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  268). 

J.  C.  P. 

Chromium  Cell  for  the  Rectification  of  Alternating  Currents. 
By  J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan  and  W.  A  Duff  {J,  Amer.  Cham,  Soc,j 
1900,  22,  331 — 334). — ^Two  electrodes,  one  of  chromium  and  the  other 
of  platinum,  are  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  platinum 
is  made  the  anode,  the  current  passes  freely ;  but  if  the  chromium  is 
made  the  anode,  no  current  goes  through  the  cell.  By  using  the 
chromium  as  anode  and  very  gradually  increasing  the  impressed  RM.F., 
it  is  possible  to  stop  any  current  entirely  until  a  pressiue  of  about  75 
volts  is  reached.  When  the  increase  in  the  E.M.F.  is  made  so  rapidly 
that  the  current  passes  from  chromium  to  platinum,  or  after  the  ceil 
breaks  down  by  the  application  of  more  than  75  volts,  a  peculiar 
result  ^is  obtained.  Unlike  the  aluminium  cell,  the  chromium  cell, 
after  it  has  broken  down,  is  still  an  asymmetrical  resistance,  but  only 
when  the  platinum  plate  is  made  the  anode.  With  chromium  as  the 
anode,  the  current  now  passes  freely.  If  in  this  condition  the  cell  is 
broken  down  by  the  application  of  too  high  an  E.M.F.  to  the  platinum 
anode,  another  reversal  takes  place,  so  that  about  75  volts  can  again 
be  stopped,  using  the  chromium  as  anode.    This  change  in  the  behav- 
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iour  of  chromium  is  doubtless  due  to  the  change  from  the  '  active '  to 
the  'inactive'  state  (Hittorf,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  363 ^  1900,  ii,  127). 

The  authors  consider  that  these  results  confirm  the  theory  that  the 
action  of  the  aluminium  cell  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  resistant  film, 
as  suggested  by  Norden  (this  vol.,  ii,  404 ;  compare  also  Wilson, 
Abstr.,  1899,0,540).  E.G. 

Existence  of  Thermal  Centres  of  Stability  in  Compounds. 
By  Gbopfeky  Maetin  {Chem.  News,  1900,  81,  301— 304).— The  heat 
of  formation  of  a  compound  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  the 
kinetic  theory  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  for  an  exothermic  com- 
pound the  heat  of  formation  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 
Victor  Meyer  has  shown  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide 
is  at  first  negative,  becomes  zero  at  324°,  and  at  higher  temperatures 
is  positive ;  an  example  of  an  endothermic  compound  changing  into  an 
exothermic  one.  The  author  supposes  that  this  is  a  general  phen- 
omenon, and  that  the  exothermic  compound  may  pass  back  again  to 
the  endothermic  stage  as  the  temperature  rises.  According  to  this 
view,  the  positive  or  negative  value  of  the  heat  of  formation  is  a 
periodic  function  of  the  temperature.  Each  temperature  at  which  the 
heat  of  formation  is  zero  would  be  a  centre  of  stability.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  gaseous  substance  would  exist  at  all  points  on  this 
curve,  but  it  should  exist  at  least  at  the  centres  of  stability.  The 
author  discusses  evidence  in  favour  of  this,  and  points  out,  inUr  alia, 
that  silicon  hexachloride,  which  at  800°  is  completely  dissociated  into 
tetrachloride  and  silicon,  exhibits  no  dissociation  if  suddenly  raised 
above  1000°.  This  compound,  therefore,  is  stable  above  1000°  and 
below  350°,  but  cannot  exist  undissociated  at  intermediate  tempera- 
tures. The  maximum  of  conductivity  shown  by  certain  acids  in 
solution  is  regarded  as  an  analogous  phenomenon.  J.  C.  F. 

Weig^ht  of  Hydrogen  Desicoated  by  Liquid  Air.  By  Lord 
Ratleioh  (Proe.  Roy.  S00.9  1900,  66,  334). — The  density  of  hydrogen 
dried  by  liquid  air,  acting  as  a  cooling  agent,  is  the  same  as  that 
obtained  when  phosphoric  oxide  is  used  to  effect  desiccation. 

J.  C.  P. 

Distillation  of  liiqmd  Air,  and  the  Composition  of  the 
Gtaseous  and  Liquid  Phases.  I.  At  Constant  Pressure.  By 
Edward  C.  C.  Balt  {PhU.  Mag.,  1900,  [  v],  40, 517— 529).— The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  order  to  render  possible  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  boiling  air  by  the  analysis  of  the  gas  evolved.  The 
results  are  summed  up  in  two  curves  which  show  (1)  the  boiling  point 
at  760  mm.  of  all  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  (2)  the  temperar 
ture  at  which  any  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  will  liquefy,  and 
the  composition  of  the  liquid  formed.  When  r'/lOO  is  the  ratio  of 
the  compounds  in  the  gaseous  phase,  and  r/100  the  corresponding 
ratio  in  the  liquid  phase,  then  the  most  probable  relation  between  r 
and  /  throughout  the  distillation  is  found  to  be  r'-0-2097  xr'i««T»7 
(compare  Lehfeldt,  PhU.  Mag,,  1895,  [v],  40,  397).  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  connection  between  the  ratio  of  the  vapour  pressures 
and  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  phase  in  the  distillation  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  at  constant  pressure.  J.  C,  P, 
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Visoofidty  of  Argon  as  affected  by  Temperature.  By  Lobd 
Raylbigh  (Froe.  Roy.  Soc.,  1900,  66,  68— 74).— The  time  of  passage 
of  a  quantity  of  argon  through  a  capillary  tube  has  been  determined 
at  two  different  temperatures.  It  was  thought  probable  that  the 
▼iscosity  of  argon  would  vary  with  the  temperature  in  another 
manner  than  that  of  the  diatomic  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  but  the  experimental  work  shows  that  there  is  no  great 
difference.  When  fi/fi='[ff/0]^,'  where  /and  fi  are  the  viscosities  at 
the  absolute  temperatures  ff  and  $,  then  n  has  the  following  values : 
air  (dry),  0*754 ;  oxygen,  0*782 ;  hydrogen,  0*681 ;  argon  (impure), 
0-801  ;  argon  (best),  0815.  J.  C.  P. 

Influence  of  the  Medium  on  the  Velocity  of  Reaction.  By 
GusTAV  BuoHBOcK  (Zett.  phf/sikal.  Ch&m.,  1900,  34,  229— 247).— A 
previous  investigation  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  398)  has  shown  that  the 
velocity  of  decomposition  of  carbonyl  sulphide  in  various  aqueous 
solutions  depends  partly  on  the  viscosity  of  the  solutions.  This 
investigation  has  now  been  amplified  on  the  basis  of  van't  Hoff's 
theory,  according  to  which  the  velocity  of  reaction  in  various  media  is 
defined  by  the  equation  dCfdi  -=  kCJS  ;  here  G  is  the  concentration, 
and  S  represents  the  quantities  of  the  reacting  substance  (carbonyl 
sulphide)  which  are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other  in  the  various 
media.  The  author  has  taken  isosmotio  solutions  of  a  number  of  salts 
and  acids,  and  determined  the  absorption  coefficient  and  decomposition 
velocity  constant  of  carbonyl  sulphide  in  these  solutions;  he  has 
further  measured  the  viscosity  of  the  solutions.  In  general  it  is  seen 
that  the  greater  the  viscosity  the  smaller  the  value  of  k.  The  product 
of  the  two  has  for  inorganic  solutions  a  fairly  constant  value  (8*84), 
quite  different,  however,  from  the  value  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 
organic  acids.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  product  of  reaction  velocity 
and  viscosity  is  a  linear  function  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  water  in  the 
solutions  ;  if  allowance  is  made  for  this,  it  is  seen  that  the  velocity  of 
decomposition  of  thiocarbonic  acid  in  such  aqueous  isosmotic  solutions 
as  are  in  equilibrium  with  respect  to  thiocarbonic  acid,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  viscosity  of  the  solutions.  J.  0.  P. 

Reply  to  GriticiBm.  [Ohemical  Affinity.]  ByWiLHULX  Yadbkl 
{Chem,  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  371— 373).— A  recapitulation  of  the  author's 
theories  (see  this  vol.,  ii,  264,  274),  and  a  reply  to  Kiister's  criticisms 
in  particular.  J.  O.  P. 

Affinity  Constants  of  Acids  containing^  a  Ring  of  Seven 
Carbon  Atoms.  By  W.  A.  Roth  (Ber,,  1900,  33^  2032—2035. 
Ck>mpare  Willstatter,  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  651).— The  following  affinity 
constants  in  absolute  units  at  25^  have  been  determined:  atCydo* 
heptatrienecarbozylic  acid  (a-Mophenylacetic  acid),  JT—  0*003672 ; 
^.cyc^oheptatrienecarbozylic  acid  ()3-i9ophenylacetic  add),  ir*0004101; 
A^c^c/bheptenecarboxylic  acid,  K=  0*000992  and  for  another  solution, 
after  correcting  for  the  conductivity  of  the  water,  iT— 0*000928. 
A^(7^c/oheptenecarbozyli6  acid  gave,  in  three  different  solationSy  the 
corrected  values  Z»  0*00267,  0*00260  and  0*002606  respectivelj ; 
th|s  acid  appears  to  undergo  a  i^radua)  chemical  change  resolting  in  % 
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diminution  of  the  valne  of  K^  the  highest  nnmber  for  which  is  hence 
probably  the  most  accurate.  T.  H.  P. 

Nature  and  Properties  of  Colloidal  Solutions.  By  Giuseppe 
Bbuni  and  N.  PappadA  {AUi  Eeal.  Accad.  Lineei,  1900,  [v],  9,  i, 
354 — 358). — Solutions  of  the  following  colloids — silicic  acid,  ferric 
hydroxide,  chromic  hydroxide,  ferric  ferrocyanide,  egg  albumin,  and 
gelatin — were  prepared  and  submitted  to  dialysis  for  varying  periods, 
never  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  external  liquid  being  frequently 
changed.  In  no  case  was  any  of  the  colloid  found  to  diffuse  through 
the  dialyser,  and  further,  the  freezing  points  of  the  colloidal 
solution  and  of  the  external  liquid  with  which  it  is  in  equilibrium 
show  only  very  small  differences,  which  are  in  both  senses  and  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error.  Yapour  tension  experiments,  carried 
out  by  a  modification  of  Ostwald  and  Walker's  method,  a  current  of 
air  being  passed  through  a  series  of  five  flasks,  the  first  three  contain- 
iog  the  colloidal  solution,  and  the  others  the  corresponding  exterior 
liquid  from  the  dialysing  apparatus,  showed  no  variation  in  the  vapour 
pressures  of  the  various  liquids.  Semi-colloids,  for  example,  dextrin 
or  molybdic  acid,  in  solution  pass  comparatively  readily  through  a 
dialyser  and  also  give  small  depressions  of  the  freezing  point,  which 
are,  however,  quite  appreciable  and  proportional  to  the  concentration ; 
dextrin,  for  example,  gives  a  molecular  weight  1135,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  (CgHjQOf,)^.  Semi-colloids  must  hence  be  regarded 
as  substances  which,  in  solution,  have  very  high  molecular  weights. 
With  colloids,  however,  no  real  solution  takes  place,  the  substance 
remaining  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision. 
This  view  finds  confirmation  in  the  application  of  the  phase  rule  to 
such  solutions.  If  they  are  true  solutions,  on  freezing  there  would  be 
three  co-existent  phases — ice,  solution,  and  vapour — ^the  system  being 
mono- variant,  whilst  in  the  case  of  a  solution  containing  a  solid  in 
suspension,  there  would  be  another  phase  and  the  system  would  be 
non-variant.  That  the  latter  is  the  fact  is  shown  by  the  constancy  of 
the  temperature  of  freezing,  which  in  the  former  case  would  vary  with 
the  concentration.  This  conclusion  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Stoeckel 
and  Yanino  (this  vol.,  ii,  11),  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  optical 
properties  of  colloidal  solutions  of  the  metals.  T.  H.  P. 

Nitrogen  Peroxide  as  a  Solvent.  By  Giuseppe  Bbuni  and  P. 
Btxn  {AUi  Eeal.  Aeead.  Lineei,  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  321— 326).— The 
cryoscopic  behaviour  of  solutions  of  the  following  compounds  in  nitro- 
gen peroxide  has  been  examined :  nitromethane,  nitroethane,  acetic, 
butyric,  trichloroacetic,  picric,  and  nitric  adds.  Nitromethane,  nitro- 
ethane, and  picric  acid  show  normal  molecular  weights,  whilst  all  the 
other  compounds  examined  show  depressions  of  the  freezing  points  less 
than  the  normal,  hence  nitrogen  peroxide  is  not  only  devoid  of  dis- 
sociating power  but  must  be  classed  with  those  solvents  in  which 
hydroxy-compounds  are  associated.  T.  H.  P. 

Oryoeoopic  Behaviour  of  Nitro-derivatives  in  Formio 
Add.  I.  By  Giuseppe  Bbuni  and  P.  Bebti  {AUt  Real.  Aeead. 
Linoeij  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  273— 279).— The  cryoscopic  behaviour  of  the 
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followiDg  nitro-derivatives  in  formic  acid  has  been  determined  :  Nitro* 
benzene,  m-dinitrobenzene,  1:3: 6-trinitrobenzene,  2:4: 6-trinitro- 
toluene,  l-chloro2  :4:6-trinitrobenzene,  picric  acid,  methyl  picrate, 
/7-nitrobenzoyl  chloride,  nitromethane,  nitroethane,  chloropicrin.  The 
results  show  that  the  aromatic  nitro-derivatives  are  all  more  or  less 
dissociated  in  formic  acid  solution,  whilst  those  of  the  aliphatic  seriee 
show  no  signs  of  dissociation.  Picric  acid  is  not  more  dissociated  than 
its  methyl  ether,  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group  being  apparently 
without  effect  on  the  dissociation,  which,  however,  tends  to  increase 
with  the  accumulation  of  electro-negative  groups  in  the  molecule.  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  formio  acid  does  not 
increase  its  dissociating  power. 

This  dissociation  of  aromatic  nitro-derivatives  in  formic  acid  solution 
is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  an  additive  product  of  the  type 
Il*N0(0H)(C02H).  Such  compounds  would  be  capable  of  dissociation 
and  similar  additive  products  should  also  be  formed  with  acetic  acid, 
but  in  this  case  they  are  not  indicated  by  the  cryoscopic  behaviour, 
since  acetic  acid  has  no  dissociatiug  power.  Que  fact  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis  is  that  solutions  of  aromatic  polynitro-derivatives  in 
anhydrous  formic  acid  are  colourless  even  at  high  concentrations, 
whilst  with  other  solvents,  whether  possessed  of  dissociating  power  or 
not,  they  form  intensely  yellow  solutions.  T.  HL  P. 

Behaviour  of  Nitro-derivatives  in  Formic  Acid  Solution.  IL 
By  Giuseppe  Bruni  and  P.  Bebti  {AUi  Real  Acead,  Lincei,  1900,  [v], 
9,  i,  393 — 400). — In  formic  acid  solution,  the  following  nitro-compounds 
all  show  abnormally  small  molecular  weights  on  freezing:  trinitro- 
j9-zylene,  o-,  m-,  and  jD-chloronitrobenzenes,  o-,  m-,  and  />-nitrobenzoic 
acids,  methyl  o-,  m-,  and  p-  nitrobenzoates. 

The  moleculcu>  weights  of  9-trinitrobeDzene,  2:4:  G-trinitroanisole, 
dinitromesitylene  and  trinitromesitylene  were  determined  in  boiling 
formic  acid,  the  last  two  compounds  being  almost  insoluble  in  the 
freezing  acid.  The  molecular  raising  of  the  boiling  point  of  formic 
acid  is  K  =  34,  as  determined  for  solutions  of  ^-naphthol  and  benzoic 
acid.  Of  the  four  compounds  mentioned,  the  first  three  show  marked 
dissociation  in  boiling  formic  acid,  whilst  trinitromesitylene  gives  the 
normal  molecular  weight,  whence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  for  a 
compound  to  show  dissociation  in  formic  acid  solution  the  presence  of  a 
mobile  hydrogen  atom  in  the  molecule  is  necessary. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  a  former  paper  (see  preceding 
abstract),  according  to  which  dissociation  in  formic  acid  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  an  additive  product  of  the  acid  with  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, the  freezing  point  curve  for  mixtures  of  formic  acid  and  o-chloro- 
nitrobenzene  was  studied.  The  curve  is  composed  of  two  branches 
meeting  in  one  cryohydric  point,  as  is  the  case  for  mixtures  of  two 
substances  which  do  not  combine,  and  completely  excludes  the  existence 
of  an  additive  compound.  T.  H.  P. 

Oxidations  with  Free  Oxygen.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald  (ZeU. 
physikal.  Cham,,  1900,  34,  248— 252).— The  occurrence  of  ozone  in 
oxidation  processes  has  been  attributed  to  the  primary  formation  of  a 
higher  oxide  of  th^  oxidisable  subetaiioe,  which  then  splits  up  into  a 
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lower  oxide  and  ozone.  The  author  deals  with  the  theoretical  side  of 
this  view,  and  points  out  that  ozone  has  a  higher  oxidation  potential 
than  the  oxygen  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  oxidation  potential  must  be  obtained  from  some  other 
reaction,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  more  stable  oxide.  These  two 
processes,  however,  must  be  intimately  connected  with  one  another, 
and  expressible  by  a  single  chemical  equation  with  definite  integral 
coefficients.  Thus,  when  ozone  occurs  in  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus, 
it  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  (1)  energy  is  derived  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  phosphorus,  (2)  this  energy  converts  oxygen  into  ozone,  the  two 
processes  being  independent ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  intimately 
related,  and  this  is  done  by  postulating  the  intermediate  formation  of 
a  higher  oxide.  The  criterion  for  the  formation  of  such  an  inter- 
mediate compound  is  the  occurrence  of  the  final  products  in  definite 
chemical  proportions.  J.  C.  P. 

Orystallog^aphio  Characters  of  some  Isomorphous  Potass- 
ium Salts.  By  F.  Ck)Bio  {Zeit.  Kryat.  Min.,  1900,  32,524—526; 
from  Atti  Soc,  Set.  Nat.  Modena,  1898,  16,  73— 117).— Optical  and 
crystallographic  determinations  are  given  of  potassium  sulphate  and 
potassium  chromate  and  of  crystals  containing  various  proportions  of 
these  two  salts.  L.  J.  8. 

Comparative  Crystallographioal  Study  of  the  Double  Selen- 
ates  of  the  Series  R2M(SeOj2,6H,0.  I.  Salts  in  which  M  is 
Zinc.  By  Alfbed  E.  Tutton  (Froc.  Roy,  Soc,  1900,  66,  248—260). 
— In  the  double  salts  examined,  R  represents  potassium,  rubidium,  and 
cfBsium.  The  characters  of  the  rubidium  double  selenate  lie  invariably 
between  those  of  the  potassium  and  caesium  salts.  Comparison  of  the 
results  obtained  with  those  previously  communicated  (Trans.,  1893,  63, 
337;  1896,  60,  344),  shows  that  the  replacement  of  sulphur  by 
selenium  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  morphological 
and  physical  constants  similar  to  that  accompanying  the  replacement 
of  one  alkali  metal  by  another  of  higher  atomic  weight.  In  the 
heavier  selenate  molecules,  however,  the  Amount  of  change  caused  by 
varying  the  alkali  metal  is  often  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  double 
sulphates.  J.  C.  P. 

Acetylene  Gas  as  Fuel  in  Chemical  Laboratoriea  By  Abthur 
Laohman  {Amer,  Chem.  J.y  1900,  24,  39— 45).— The  author  thinks 
that,  in  cost,  convenience,  or  feasibility,  acetylene  ciunot  compete  with 
"gasoline  gas"  (air  saturated  with  gasoline  vapour)  as  a  laboratory 
fuel.  J.  J.  S. 

Etymological  Researches  on  the  Names  of  the  Chemical 
Elements,  from  which  the  International  and  Nationckl  Symbols 
are  derived,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Q-erman  Names. 
By  Paul  Dieboabt  (/.  pr.  Chem,,  1900,  [ii],  61,  497— 531).— An 
etymological  paper,  which  traces  the  derivation  of  the  common  names 
pf  the  elements  and  throws  much  light  on  their  history.      R.  H.  P. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry. 


EleGtrolysis  of  Concentrated  Hypochlorite  Solutions.  By 
Andr]^  Beochet  {Compt.  r&nd.,  1900,  131,  340— 343).— When  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite  containing  sodium  hydroxide  is  electro- 
lysed, the  proportion  of  hypochlorite  at  first  diminishes  rapidly,  and 
afterwards  more  slowly,  finally  becoming  constant.  At  the  same  time, 
the  proportion  of  chlorate  increases,  at  first  very  rapidly,  then  more 
slowly,  and  afterwards  at  a  constant  rate.  The  reduction  at  the 
cathode  is  almost  constant  for  some  time,  then  diminishes  somewhat 
rapidly,  and  afterwards  becomes  constant  again  ;  the  oxidation  at  the 
anode  is  at  first  constant,  then  increases  slowly,  and  finally  reaches 
a  limit.  The  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  does  not  affect  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hypochlorite,  but  very  materially  affects  the  limits  of  the 
reactions.  C.  H.  B. 

Composition  of  Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  F.  D.  Ohattawat  (Anmr. 
Chem.  J.y  1900,  24,  138— 168).— See  Proc,  1899, 16,  18. 

Action  of  Light  on  Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  F.  D.  Chattaway  and 
K.  J.  P.  Obton  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  24,  169— 167).— See  Proc., 
1899,  16,  18. 

Transformation  of  Hyponitrous  Acid  into  Hydrazine.  By 
Fbeihbbb  von  Bbackkl  {Ber,y  1900,  33,  2115— 2116).— An  add 
aqueous  solution  of  hyponitrous  acid  was  treated  with  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite  in  the  cold ;  the  product  reduced  Fehling's  solution  in  the 
cold.  It  was  concentrated  under  diminished  pressure  and  reduced 
with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  ;  the  solution,  when  freed  from  zinc, 
reduced  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold,  and  gave  a  precipitate  of 
benzalazine  with  benzaldehyde ;  it  must  therefore  have  contained 
hydrazine.  0.  F.  B. 

Nitrohydrozylaminio  Add.  By  Akoelo  Anobli  and  Francesco 
Anoelico  {Gazzeitat  1900,  30,  i,  593— 595).— The  potaasium,  KJSfi^, 
calcium  (with  ^H^O),  strontium  (with  H^O),  lead,  and  eerium, 
Ceg(N203)3*Ce(OH)3 1,  salts  of  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  have  been 
prepared.  Solutions  of  the  sodium  salt  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air,  forming  sodium  nitrite,  which  in  presence  of  excess  of  the 
nitrohydroxylaminate  partially  undergoes  further  oxidation  to  nitrate. 
Nitrohydroxylaminic  acid,  which  is  unstable  and  could  not  be  isolated, 
decomposes  in  various  ways  depending  on  the  conditions ;  by  means  of 
acids  it  is  broken  up  almost  quantitatively  according  to  the  equation  : 
H2N2O3S2NO  +  H2O,  small  quantities  of  nitrous  and  possibly  of 
hyponitrous  acid  also  being  formed.  On  boiling  the  sodium  salt  with 
water,  one  half  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  nitrous 
oxide  and  the  rest  remains  as  sodium  nitrite,  2E[^2^3b2HNO«4- 
N,04*H,03  this  reaction  indicates  the  structure  0;N(0H):N«0H 
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for  the  acid.  On  heating  the  sodium  salt  to  incipient  fusion,  sodium 
nitrite  and  hyponitrite  are  formed  thus :  20:N(OH):N-OHb2HNPs  + 
OH'NIN"  OH.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  readily  reacts 
with  aldehydes  with  development  of  heat;  with  acetaldehyde,  the  sodium 
salts  of  nitrous  and  acetohydrozamic  acids  are  formed.         T.  H.  P. 

Solubility  of  Quartz  in  Sodium  Silicate  Solutiona  By 
GiOEOio  Spezia  (Aui  Accad.  Set.  Torino,  1900,  35,  750—761).— 
Dilute  Bolations  of  sodium  silicate  acting  on  quartz  at  high  tempera- 
tures exert  a  decided  solvent  action  on  it.  At  lower  temperatures, 
the  quartz  is  re-deposited,  Sterry  Huot's  hypothesis  that  such 
deposition  is  due  mainly  to  diminution  in  pressure  being  in  this  case 
untenable.  T.  H.  P. 

Constitution  of  Qlaas  and  Allied  Products.  By  Kabl  Zuir 
KOWSKi  (Ch&fn.  Cenir,,  i,  1041—1042  ;  from  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  23, 
108 — 114). — ^Like  silicic  acid,  boric  acid  forms  higher  poly-acids  of  the 
type  B2nO»n-i(OH)2  or  nBjO^HjO.  When  melted  with  alkali 
carbonates,  it  behaves  like  silicic  acid,  and  with  excess  of  the  carbon- 
ate tends  to  form  a  metaborate,  hence  in  boron  glass  probably  only 
polymetaborates  are  present.  Compounds  of  borosilicio  acid  probably 
occur  in  silicate  glass  containing  boric  acid. 

When  silicate  glass  is  rendered  opaque  by  adding  tin  dioxide,  poly- 
metastannates  which  are  less  fusible  and  are  insoluble  in  the  fused 
mass  are  formed.  The  opaque  particles  of  enamel  glass  probably  also 
consist  of  these  compounds.  Whilst,  however,  polymetastannates  of 
the  type  KO*SnO*0*SnO*OK  are  formed  by  fusing  tin  dioxide  with 
potassium  carbonate,  the  ordinary  metastannate,  SnO(ONa)2  is 
obtained  with  sodium  carbonate ;  the  production  of  normal  or  acid 
stannates  seems  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  kind  of  alkali  than  on  the 
melting  point. 

Unlike  the  anhydrides  of  the  other  glass-forming  acids,  calcium 
metaphosphate,  when  melted  with  potassium  carbonate,  forms  an 
orthophosphate.  The  composition  of  pure  phosphate  glass  corresponds 
with  that  of  silicate  glass,  and  the  polymetaphosphoric  acids  formed 
are  of  the  type  FsnOsn-i(OH)2  or  nVjd^^'B.^O.  Calcium  metaphosphate 
is  prepared  by  gradually  heating  and  then  melting  crystallised  mono- 
calcium  orthophosphate  at  an  orange-red  heat.  E.  W.  W. 

So-called  EHectrolytic  Silver  Peroxide  [Silver  Peroxy- 
nitrate.  By  Ottokab  ^ulo  (Zeit,  anorg.  Chtm.,  1900,  24,  305—313. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  621). — ^The  compound  AgyNO^i,  obtained  by 
the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  has  been  subjected  to 
further  investigation.  When  dissolved  in  ammonia,  it  liberates  2*8 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  that  is,  2  mols.  of  ammonia  are  oxidised  by 
3  of  the  oxygen  atoms  of  the  peroxide.  When  heated  at  120^ 
during  16  hours,  it  decomposes,  evolving  8*46  per  cent.,  or  6  atomic 
proportions  of  oxygen,  whilst  at  lower  temperatures  the  decomposition 
is  slower^  and  does  not  proceed  so  far.  From  these  results,  the  author 
proposes  the  formula  AgN03,3Ag202,20  for  the  substance  (compare 
l(ulder  and  Heringa,  Uk.  iM.).  E,  C.  B. 
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Manganeee  Compounds.  I.  Ammonium  Permcmganate. 
By  Odin  T.  Chbibtensbn  (Zeit.  anorg,  Ghem,,  1900,  24,  203—219). — 
Ammonium  permanganate  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
chloride  on  potassium  permanganate  solution  at  70 — 80^,  or  on  finely- 
powdered  silver  permanganate,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
water  at  70^.  When  left  in  a  closed  vessel  at  the  ordinary  summer 
temperature,  it  is  completely  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  and  the  insoluble  manganese  oxide,  22MxiO^MxiOtxJijd^ 
crystallised  in  pseudomorphs  of  ammonium  permanganate.  At  higher 
temperatures  (42 — 50°),  a  similar  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  few 
days,  whilst  at  58°  the  salt  decomposes  in  a  few  hours  with  explosive 
violence.  The  same  compounds  are  obtained,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  on  boiling  the  substance  with  water,  whilst 
when  it  is  heated  with  ammonia,  the  decomposition  ]:^oduct8  are 
nitrogen,  ammonium  nitrite,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
and  a  hydrated  manganese  oxide,  which,  after  drying,  contains  85*31 
per  cent,  of  manganous  oxide  and  14*69  per  cent,  of  active  oxygen. 
When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  the  hydrated  manganese  oxide 
22Mn02,MnO,28H20  is  formed,  containing,  however,  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  which  cannot  be  eliminated.  K  C.  R. 

Ferrous  Iodide.  By  C.  Lobing  Jaokson  and  I.  H.  Derby  {Amor. 
Ch&m,  J.y  1900,  24,  15 — 31). — Ferrous  iodide  was  prepared  by  heating 
clean  iron  wire  clippings  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  saturated  with 
iodine  vapour.  The  product  forms  deep  red  plates  with  a  slightly 
brownish  tinge,  but  in  thicker  masses  is  nearly  black ;  it  is  extremely 
deliquescent,  decomposes  at  a  moderate  heat  in  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
and  when  exposed  in  a  desiccator  it  turns  white,  but  then  gradually 
evolves  iodine  and  becomes  grey  or  black.  The  white  compound  is 
probably  a  hydrate,  Y^^Tt^j^.  Carius  and  Wanklyn's  {AnnaUn^ 
1861,  120,  69)  and  Thomson's  {(Jwajii.  rend.,  1862,  65,  615)  methods 
for  the  preparation  of  ferrous  iodide  have  also  been  tried,  and  the 
product  obtained  in  each  case  had  the  appearance  just  described. 

Anhydrous  ferrous  iodide  readily  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  yielding  a 
voluminous,  white,  amorphous  powder  of  the  composition  Fel2,6NHy 
which  is  readily  decomposed  by  water,  and,  when  treated  with  bromine 
vapour,  yields  ferric  bromide,  ammonium  bromide,  and  ammarUum 
hromoiodohromidey  NH^BrlBr.  This  compound,  which  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  bromide  on 
ammonium  bromide,  is  a  lustrous  green  substance,  dissolves  in  ether, 
and  readily  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  leaving  a  residue  of 
ammonium  bromide.  J.  J.  S. 

Action  of  Potassium  Persulphate  on  Cobalt  Salts.  By  F. 
Mawbow  {Zeii.  anorg,  Chem.,  1900,  24,  263— 268).— A  solution  of 
cobalt  sulphate  or  nitrate,  when  warmed  with  excess  of  potassium 
persulphate,  yields  a  dark  brown  precipitate  containing  Qofi^,3B,fi 
mixed  with  sulphates.  The  oxide  Co304,3H20  is  obtained  by  warm- 
ing cobaltous  hydroxide  with  excess  of  potassium  persulphate,  and, 
after  washing  with  water,  heating  the  product  at  100°  with  dUute 
nitric  acid.  The  yield  amounts  to  (Hie-third  of  the  cobaltous  bydro^de. 
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Dhe  oxide  CogOjpSHjO,  obtained  by  treating  cobaltouB  hydroxide  with 
excess  of  potassium  persulphate  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*18 — 1*3,  is  a  black  precipitate  which 
oxidises  oxalic  acid  to  carbon  dioxide  when  heated  with  it,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  cold,  and  only  partially  soluble  in  hot,  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  £.  C.  R. 

Preparation  of  the  Blue  Oxide  of  Molybdenum  and  of 
Metallic  Molybdenum.  By  Allen  Roobbs  and  F.  H.  Mitchell 
(/.  Atmt.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  350— 351),— The  blue  oxide  of 
molybdenum  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  as  quickly  as  possible,  drained,  and  dried 
at  100^;  it  seems  to  have  the  composition  MogOg,  and  is  more  readily 
reduced  than  the  trioxide  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
Small  quantities  may  be  quickly  reduced  by  placing  the  substance  in  a 
cavity  in  the  lower  of  two  carbon  poles,  and  passing  the  electric 
current  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  the  resulting  molybdenum  is 
A  very  hard,  dull  steel-grey  mass.  E.  G. 

Double  Nitrates  of  Quadrivalent  Cerium  and  of  Thorium. 
By  Richard  Jos.  Meteb  and  Richard  Jacort  {Ber,,  1900,  33, 
2135— -2U0).— Basic  eerie  nitrate,  Ce(N03)3-OH,  has  been  obtained 
crystallina  Double  nitrates  of  quadrivalent  cerium  and  of  thorium 
have  been  prepared  (not  all  for  the  first  time)  of  the  types  M'g  M"^(N03)- 
and  WM.^(llOX^H^O,  where  M^  =  Ce  or  Th,  M'  =  NH^,  Rb  or  Cs,  and 
M"  «  Mg,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  and  Mn  (and  also  Sr,  when  M^^  =  Th).  In  addition, 
a  salt,  NH^Th(NOj)5,5HjO,  belonging  to  a  different  type,  was  prepared. 
Details  are  to  be  published  later.  C.  F.  B. 

[Purification  of]  Commercial  Thorium  Nitrate.  By  Wilhelm 
MuTHMANN  and  E.  Baur  {Ber,,  1900,  33,  2028— 2031).— To  purify 
thorium  nitrate,  840  grams  of  the  commercial  product  were  dissolved 
in  5  litres  of  water,  and  into  the  solution  was  passed  steam  under 
3  atmospheres  pressure  while  1  litre  of  6  per  cent,  potassium  chromate 
solution  was  added  in  drops.  By  repeating  this  operation  six  times, 
crystalline  thorium  chromate,  Th(Cr04)2,3H20,  was  obtained  which 
yielded  320  grams  of  the  white  oxide,  containing  impurities  to  the 
extent  of  about  0*3  per  cent.  Mantles  for  incandescent  burners  pre- 
pared from  this  purified  oxide  give  a  light  1*3 — 1'4  times  as  intense  as 
thoee  prepared  from  the  impure  thorium  salt.  Impurities  in  the  small 
proportion  (1  per  cent.)  of  ceria  used  in  the  mantles  exert  a  far  less 
deleterious  action  on  the  amount  of  light  than  those  of  the  thoria, 
which  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  the  heated  mixture.        T.  H.  P. 

Q-adolinium.  By  Euo^nb  DsMABgAY  {Compt,  rend.,  1900,  131, 
343 — 346). — The  author  has  examined  the  spark  spectrum  of  gadolinium 
magnesium  nitrate  containing  only  minute  quantities  of  terbium, 
yttrium,  and  2  -  Zc,  and  has  determined  the  wave-lengths  and  relative 
intensities  (maximums  16)  of  108  lines,  which  are  given  in  the  paper. 
The  two  most  persistent  are  3549*3  and  3545*7  with  intensities  of  10*5 
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and  10  respectiyely.  Estimations  of  the  atomic  weight  yield  a  number 
approximately  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  previous  observers,  (M » 
156.  C.  H.  B. 

Action  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  on  Potassium  Antimony 
Tfiuiirate.  By  Fr.  Faktob  (CAem.  Cmtr.^  1900,  i,  1211 ;  from  Fharm. 
Post,  1900,  33,  233— 234).— When  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  anti- 
monyl  tartrate  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
the  mixture  boiled,  a  eornpoimd,  SbSO^,  separates  as  a  bright  red 
precipitate  which  may  be  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  carbon  di- 
sulplude,  and  dried  at  100° ;  the  yield  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
tartrate  used.  When  suspended  in  water,  this  compound  is  not  attacked 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  even  at  80°,  but  when  exposed  to  sunlight  it 
shrinks  in  volume,  becomes  of  a  dsirker  colour,  and  then  has  the  com- 
position SbgSO^.  A  brown  precipitate,  SbjSOg,  is  also  obtained  by 
mixing  boiling  solutions  of  potassium  antimonyl  tartrate  and  sodium 
thiosulphate.  E.  W.  W. 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Possibility  of  the  Trcmsference  of  Metals  in  Igneous  Rocks 
through  the  Agency  of  Ccu^bon  Monoxide.  By  Clbm ens  Winklkb 
(Chem.  Omtr.y  1900,  i,  1307  ;  from  Ber.  h  aOeha,  Ges.y  McUh.-phys.  KL, 
1900,  62,  9 — 16). — It  is  suggested  that  the  native  iron  found  in  the 
basalt  of  Disko  Island,  W.  Greenland,  may  have  been  formed  from 
iron  and  nickel  carbonyls.  L.  J.  S. 

Statement  of  Bock  Analyses.  By  Hknrt  S.  Washington  {Amer. 
J.  Set.,  1900,  [iv],  10,  59 — 63). — In  order  to  introduce  uniformity  in 
the  statement  of  rock  analyses,  so  that  the  chemical  character  of  a 
rock  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  it  is  suggested  that  the  constituents  be 
given  in  the  following  order,  commencing  with  the  eight  principal 
oxides  in  the  main  portion  of  the  analysis  :  SiOj,  AljO.,  FcoOg,  FeO, 
MgO,  OaO,  NagO,  K^O,  H^O  (ignition),  HjO  (110°),  CO.,  TiO„  ZrO., 
PA»  SOj,  01,  F,  S  (FeSj),  CrjOj,  NiO,  CoO,  MnO,  BaO,  SrO,  ll^O. 

L.  J.  S. 

Oalorimetrio  Examination  of  Pyrites  and  Maroasita  By 
ALrBED  Cavazzi  {Zeit.  Kryat.  Min.,  1900,  32,  515;  from  Bend.  B. 
Aecad.  Sci.  1st.  Bologna,  1898,  N.S.  2,  205— 209).— The  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  pyrites  and  of  marcasite  is  1550  small  calories  for  each 
mineral.     Analyses  of  the  material  used  gave : 

S.  fe.  Si.  Total 

Pyrites 47*53  5209  0-30  9992 

Marcasite 47*56  52*17  0-22  99*95 

L.  J.  a 
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Sartorite... 

43-24 

26-81 

99 

43-93 

25-60 

99                 ••• 

43-72 

2512 

Eathite 

61-51 

23-41 

99 

51-62 

23-64 

»                ... 

52-43 

24-12 

Jordanite... 

68-61 

1819 

99 

68-83 

18-42 

Total. 

Sp.gr. 

99-85 

4-980 

99-99 

— 

98-96 

— 

99-64 

6-412 

100-15 

5-421 

99-27 



99-12 

6-413 

99-71 
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Sulpharsenites  of  Lead  from  the  BinnenthaL  By  Richasd 
H.  SoLLT,  with  Analyses  by  Hbnbt  Jackson  {JUin.  Mcbg.^  1900,  12, 
282 — 297). — ^An  historical  account  is  given  of  the  minerals  sartorite, 
rathite,  dnfrenoysite,  and  jordanite  which  occur  in  the  white  sac- 
charoidal  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal  in  Switzerland,  and  a  detailed 
crystallographic  account  is  given  of  jordanite.  The  following  new 
analyses,  made  only  on  crystals,  lead  to  the  formuln :  sartorite, 
PbS,A8,S3  (compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  109) ;  rathite,  3FbS,2As2S3  (com- 
pare Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  659) ;  joidanite,  ^Vh^^Aj&^y  A  collection  is 
given  of  all  the  previously  published  analyses  of  these  minerals; 
several,  which  were  made  on  massive  material,  are  placed  under  rathite, 
since  they  approximate  to  the  new  formula,  3PbS,2ASgS3,  given 
abova 

As.         Sb.        Fe. 

30-80      —       — 

30-46      —       — 

30-12      —       — 

24-62      —       — 

24-91      —       — 

21-96    0-43    0-33 

12-32      —       — 

12-46      —       — 

L.  J.  S. 

Camotite  and  Associated  Vanadiferous  Minerals  in  Western 
Colorado.  By  William  F.  Hillebbakd  and  F.  Leslie  Raksomb 
{Amer,  J.  Sci,^  1900,  [iv],  10, 120 — 144). — Ores  of  uranium  and  vana- 
dium occur  as  yellow  and  green  impregnations  in  sandstone  over  a 
wide  area  in  Western  Colorado ;  one,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  has 
been  described  by  0.  Friedel  and  Oumenge  under  the  name  camotite 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  434),  of  which  the  composition  was  given  as 
2U203,V205,K20,3H20.  In  the  present  paper,  the  mode  of  occurrence 
is  described,  and  several  very  detailed  analyses  are  given,  which, 
however,  show  considerable  variations  and  do  not  confirm  the  above 
formula.  Under  I  is  given  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of 
the  more  important  constituents  in  six  recalculated  analyses  made  on 
the  portion  of  •  the  camotite  ore  which  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  dilute 
nitric  acid.  The  important  constituents  of  the  less  soluble  portion, 
given  under  II,  show  this  to  be  a  vanadiferous  silicate,  possibly  allied 
to  roscoelite.     Camotite  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  minerals. 

The  green  colouring  and  cementing  matter  of  certain  sandstones 
near  Placerville  resembles  roscoelite  in  composition,  but  it  has  less 
vanadium  and  more  aluminium ;  the  more  important  constituents  in 
the  recalculated  analysis  are  given  under  III.  The  colouring  matter 
in  other  green  sandstones  in  the  same  region  was  found  to  be  due  to 
chromium. 


II. 
III. 


sio^ 

uo,. 

Yfi^ 

v,o,. 

AlA-  FeaOs. 

CaO. 

BaO. 

MgO. 

K,0.    HO. 

— 

58-76 

19-86 





2-10 

0-83 

0-16 

4-38      5-08 

— 

61-63 

21-09 

— 

—        — 

4-70 

8-64 

0-81 

8-89    10-54 

48-94 

— 



6-54 

16-58    6*98 

0-24 



4-48 

8-70    18-44 

46  06 

—^ 

— 

12-84 

22-65    0-78 

0-44 

1-85 

0-92 

8-84      6*05 
L.  J.  S. 
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Vctnadinite  (Endlichite)  from  Hillfiboro',  New  Mexico.  By 
ViOTOE  GoLDsoHifiDT  {ZeU,  Kryst,  Min.,  1900,  32,  661— 578).— A 
detailed  crystallographic  description  is  given  of  the  sulphur-yellow 
crystals  of  "  endliohite  "  from  Hillsboro',  New  Mexico.  They  have 
the  same  degree  of  symmetry  (hexagonal  with  pyramidal  hemihedrism), 
and  very  nearly  the  same  axial  ratio  [a  :  0=  1  :  0*7126]  as  ordinary 
vanadinite.  Analyses  by  F.  Jannasch  of  the  tabular  and  of  the 
columnar  crystals  gave  the  results  under  I  and  II  respectively,  agree- 
ing with  those  required  for  the  vanadinite  formula  SPbgYjOg  +  Pbd^ 
In  I,  the  ratio  Y^O^iAsfi^  is  8*6  : 1,  and  in  II  it  is  11*7  : 1. 


PbO. 

VA. 

AsjO,. 

P,0^ 

PbCl,. 

Total.        Sp.  gr. 

I.     69*30 

17-66 

2*60 

0*35 

9*98 

99*89        6-88 

IL     68*61 

18*94 

2*03 

trace 

9*73 

99-31        6-88 
L.  J.  S. 

Perowskite  from  S.  Ambrog^io  in  the  Valley  of  the  Susa. 
By  Giovanni  Bobbis  {Atti  Real.  Accad,  Lincei,  1900,  [v^,  9,  i,52— 55). 
— ^A  description  is  given  of  perowskite  crystals  found  m  the  zone  of 
contact  between  the  granite  and  the  serpentine  of  S.  Ambrogio. 
Analysis  gave  TiOj,  58*63 j  FeO,  0*86;  CaO,  4029,  total,  99*78; 
formula,  CaTiOj ;  hardness  between  5  and  6  ;  sp.  gr.,  3  98.  The  colour 
varied  from  a  honey-yellow  through  yellowish-brown  to  almost  black. 
The  mineral  is  accompanied  by  chlorite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and 
ilmenite.  T.  H.  P. 

Larderellite  from  the  Suffloni  of  Tuscany.  By  Giovanni 
d'Achiabdi  (Atti  Real  Accad.  Linceij  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  342—345).— 
Analysis  of  larderellite  gives  the  following  mean  numbers  :  B^O^,  72*06 ; 
(NHJjO,  9*83;  Bfi,  1811  per  cent.  This  indicates  the  formula 
(NH^)2B|qOi0,5H2O,  differing  only  in  the  water  of  crystallisation  from 
the  octahydrated  ammonium  pentaborate  described  by  Bammelsberg 
in  1855.  The  specimen  examined  by  Bechi,  to  which  the  formula 
(NH.)2BgO,3,4HoO  was  given,  probably  contained  impurities. 

T.  H.  P. 

Plumbogummite  and  Hitchcockite.  By  Ebnald  Gbobgb 
Justinian  Habtley  {Min.  Mag.,  1900, 12, 223— 233).— There  is  a  want 
of  agreement  in  the  old  analyses  of  the  poorly  crystallised  lead 
aluminium  phosphates,  plumbogummite  and  hitchcockite ;  the  follow- 
ing new  analyses  have  therefore  been  made  on  carefully  selected 
material.  The  pale  lavender  to  bright  smalt-blue  material,  formerly 
considered  to  be  calamine,  which  encrusts  quartz  and  pyromorphite  from 
the  old  Boughten  Gill  lead  mines  near  Caldbeck,  Cumberland,  gave 
analysis  I ;  traces  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  also  present ;  no  water 
ifi  lost  at  100^  This  agrees  in  composition  with  the  white  hitch- 
cockite from  Canton  mine,  Georgia,  of  which  a  new  analysis  is  given 
under  II.  The  formula  for  both  is  given  as 
5PbO,9Alg03,4Pj06,2COg,24H20  = 

2PbC03,Pb3(POj2,6[AlP04,2Al(OH)8,HjjO]. 
Dark  brown  plumbogummite  from  Huelgoat,  Brittany,  gave  the  results 
under  III  and  lY ;  about  1  per  cent,  of  organic  m  itter  is  present. 
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Deducting  the  amount  of  pyromorphite  corresponding  with  the  chlorine, 
and  also  lead  sulphate  and  about  5  per  cent,  of  water  lost  at  100°, 
the  remainder  agrees  approximately  with  the  formula  given  above. 
Associated  with  the  dark  mineral  from  Huelgoat  is  a  lighter  coloured 
crystalline  material  (anal.  V)  with  some  minute  crystals  having  the 
form  of  pyromorphite ;  this  is  mainly  pyromorphite  with  some  lead 
aluminium  phosphate. 


PbO. 

A],0,. 

PA- 

00,. 

HjO. 

01. 

Insol. 

Total. 

I. 

3703 

28-74 

18-64 

312 

12-73 

— 

— 

100-26 

11. 

34-36 

29-48 

17-68 

2-77 

14-71 

— 

0-82 

99-72 

HI. 

43-24 

19-04 

18-37 

4-69 

14-50 

0-29 

— 

100-08 

IV. 

38-91 

20-98 

19-14 

4-66 

16-44 

0-16 

SO3  0-96 

100-25 

V. 

75-93 

2-78 

16-81 

0-44 

1-96 

2-32 

— 

100-24 

Hitchcockite  (from  Georgia  and  Cumberland)  therefore  appears  to 
be  a  definite  mineral,  and  plumbogummite  (from  Huelgoat)  to  be  a 
mixture  of  hitchcockite  and  pyromorphite.  L.  J.  S. 

Beudantite.  By  Ebnald  Grorqe  Justinian  Hartley  {Min,  Mag.^ 
1900,  12,  234— 238).— The  old  analyses  of  beudantite  differ  so  much 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  simple  formula  from  them.  The 
following  new  analysis  was  made  on  pure,  dark  green  crystals  supposed 
to  be  from  the  GLindore  iron  mines,  Co.  Cork  (but  possibly  from 
Dernbach,  Nassau).  The  material  is  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  formula  is  given  as  3PbO,4Fe203,P20g,3S03,9H20  = 
3PbS04,2FeP04,6Fe(OH)8.  Details  of  the  method  of  analysis  are 
given,  and  previous  analyses  are  discussed. 

PbO.        CuO.        FeaO,.        Tfi^.      AsaOg.        SO,.  HjO.      Insol.      Total. 

32-33      1-35       34-61       953      trace      1272      8-46      056     99*37 

L.  J.  S. 

Florencite,  a  New  Mineral  ftroxn  Brazil.  By  Eugen  Hussak 
and  Geoegb  T.  Prior  {Min.  Mag,,  1900,  12,  244— 248).— This  new 
mineral  has  been  found  at  three  localities  in  Minas  Geraes,  namely,  in 
the  cinnabar-bearing  sands  of  Tripuhy,  in  mica-schist  near  Tripuhy, 
and  in  diamond-bearing  sands  near  Diamantina.  The  pale  yellow 
crystals  have  a  greasy  to  resinous  lustre  3  they  are  rhombohedral 
[a:c=l  :ri901]  with  a  fairly  perfect  basal  cleavage.  H  =  5  ;  sp.  gr. 
3*586  ;  optically  uniaxial  and  positive.     Analysis  gave : 


AljO,.    Ce  earths.  FejO,.    CaO. 

SiO,. 

PA. 

HaO. 

F. 

Total. 

32-28     28-00     076     1'31 

0*48 

25-61 

10-87 

undet. 

99-31 

Water  is  only  given  off  at  a  high  temperature.  The  molecular 
weight  of  the  cerium  earths  is  352,  which  is  considerably  higher  than 
usually  accepted;  didymium  appears  to  be  present  in  only  small 
amount.  The  formula  is  given  as  3Al203,Ce203,2P205,6H20 « 
AlP0^,CeP0^,Al2(0H)g. 

FlorenciU  is  related  crystallographically  and  chemically  to  hamlinite, 
3Al208,2(Sr,Ba)0,2P206,7H20  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  123),  and  the  two 
minerals  are  isomorphous,  the    strontium  and  barium  of  hamlinite 
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being  replaced  in  florencite  by  cerium  earths.  These  results  support 
the  conclusions  of  Wyrouboff  and  others  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  176)  as  to 
the  isomorphism  of  many  cerium  salts  with  the  corresponding  salts  of 
calcium  and  strontium,  and  the  possible  dyad  character  of  the  cerium 
earths.  L.  J.  S. 

The  Hamlinite-Florencite  Group  of  Minerals.  By  Gbobgs 
T.  Prior  (Min,  Mag.,  1900,  12,  249— 254).— It  is  pointed  out  that, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  material  and  to  imperfect 
methods  of  analysis  and  separation,  mineral  analyses  are  not  so  trust- 
worthy as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  when  complex  formulae 
are  deduced,  and  that  when  group  relations  can  be  made  out,  a  more 
simple  formula  is  sometimes  preferable.     On  these  grounds,  it  is  sug- 

?[ested  that  hamlinite,  florencite  (preceding  abstract),  hitchcockite 
this  vol.,  ii,  600),  beudantite  (this  vol.,  ii,  601),  and  svanbergite  be- 
long to  the  same  isomorphous  group  of  rhombohedral  minerals,  with 
the  following  formulsB  and  crystallographic  constants  : 

a  :e. 

Hamlinite,       2SrO,3Al203,2P205,7H20 M353 

Svanbergite,    2Si'0,3Al203,P2O5,2S03,6H20  1-2063 

Hitchcockite,  2PbO,3 AI263, 2P205,7H.,0 — 

Beudantite,      2PbO,3Fe20g,P20Q,2S03"6H20 M842 

Florencite,       Co.O.,3AL0..2P,(X,GH,0 M901 

Here  the  group  2SO3  ^^  considered  to  be  capable  of  replacing  ^2^6 
without  affecting  the  crystalline  form ;  or  writing  hamlinite  in  the 
form  SrHP04,AlP04,Al2(OH)g,  that  is,  as  an  ortho-  instead  of  a  pyro- 
phosphate, the  grouping  SrHP04  may  be  considered  as  replaced  in 
beudantite  by  PbSO.,  in  svanbergite  by  SrSO.,  and  in  florencite  by 
CePO,. 

A  new  examination  of  svanbergite  proves  that  the  alkaline  earth  is 
mainly  strontium  and  not  calcium,  as  given  in  Blomstrand's  analysis. 

L.J.  S. 

Interpretation  of  Mineral  Analyses  :  Constitution  of 
Tourmaline.  By  Samuel  L.  Penpield  (Amer.  J,  Sci.,  1900,  [iv],  10, 
19 — 32.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  304). — A  reply  to  the  criticisms 
of  Clarke  and  Tschermak  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  767;  this  vol.,  ii,  217). 
General  remarks  are  made  on  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
analysis  of  minerals.  Instead  of  deducing  complex  formulee  to  suit 
particular  analyses,  it  is  better  to  assume  the  presence  of  some  im- 
purity. L.  J.  S. 

Asbestos  [and  Chrysotile].  By  E.  van  deb  Bellen  (Chem.  Zeit,, 
1900,  24,  392— 393).— Light  blue  asbestos,  in  fibres  5—10  cm.  long, 
gave  on  analysis  the  results  under  I,  melting  point  1150^;  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sp.  gr.  1*124)  dissolves  5  per  cent,  without  destroying  the 
silky  lustre  of  the  material.  Greenish-brown  "  asbestos ''  [chrysotile], 
in  fibres  averaging  1  cm.  long,  gave  II,  agreeing  with  the  serpentine 
formula  3MgO,2SiOj,2H20 ;  melting  point  1550—1670° ;  hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  57  per  cent,  leaving  a  residue  consisting  only  of 
silica. 
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SiO, 

Al^,. 

Fe,0^ 

I.  66-79 

3-85 

8-03 

U.  42-09 

— 

— 
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FeO.      CaO.        MgO.  KaO(Na,0).  H,0.        SO,. 
—       1-00       20-48       6-93      3-73       0-59 
—  —      1-72      0-29       42-16       032    13-59       — 

L.  J.  S. 

LasTir-Oligoclaae  ftrom  Lake  BcukaL  By  Pavel  Y.  ton 
jEBBMiKFF  {Zeit.  Kryst.  Min.,  1900,  32,  493— 496).— These  crystallo- 
graphic  notes  on  lasur-oligoclase,  albite,  and  sphene  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Baikal  were  published  in  Russian  in  1873,  and  are 
now  for  the  first  time  given  in  German.  The  first-mentioned  mineral 
was  described  by  Nordenskiold  in  1857  under  the  name  ''Lasur^ 
f  elspath  "  as  a  variety  of  orthoclase,  but  the  present  author  finds  that 
the  crystallographic  elements  agree  closely  with  those  of  oligoclase,  and 
he  proposes  the  name  "  Lasur-oUgoklas."  The  crystals  are  colourless 
to  white  with  blue  spots  j  some  are  decomposed  and  contain  enclosures 
of  caloite.     Sp,  gr.  2-687 — 2-598.     Analysis  gave : 


SiOy 

A1»0^ 

CaO, 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

K,0. 

H,0. 

CO,.       Total. 

»2-80 

22-90 

4-67 

3-82 

7-75 

trace 

3-66 

3-90      99-60 
L.  J.  S, 

Sanidine  from  Monte  Oimino,  Rome.  By  Febbucoio  Zam- 
BONiNi  {ZeU.  Kryst.  Min,,  1900,  32,  533—534;  from  Eivista  Min. 
Crist.  lUd.,  1898,  20,  20— 64).— A  description  is  given  of  crystals  of 
Sanidine  from  Monte  Cimino,  near  Yiterbo.  Regular  intergrowths  of 
sanidine  with  black  mica  or  with  augite  occur.     Analysis  gave  : 


8iO,. 

Mfir 

Pe,0,. 

K,0. 

Na,0. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

TiO,.    Total. 

65-20 

18-51 

0-41 

11-37 

3-40 

0-65 

1-23 

0-12  100-89 

The  TiOj,  MgO,  and  Fo^Oq  are  probably  due  to  enclosures  of  sphene 
and  mica.  L.  J.  S. 

Stokesite,  a  New  Mineral  from  OomwaU.  By  Arthur 
Hutchinson  (Jfm  Mag.,  1900,  12,  274— 281).— A  preliminary 
account  of  this  new  mineral  has  already  been  published  (t^is  vol.,  ii, 
89) ;  a  more  complete  description  is  now  given.  The  locality  at  which 
the  only  crystal  known  was  found  is  Boscommon  OliS,  St.  Just. 
From  the  results  of  two  analyses  made  on  small  amounts  of  material, 
the  composition  is  given  as  follows  : 


8iO^ 

8nO,. 

CaO. 

H,0. 

ToUl. 

43-1 

33-3 

13-45 

8-6 

98-45 

At  220^  there  is  a  loss  of  1-9  per  cent.,  at  350^  of  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  rest  of  the  water  is  given  o£E  between  350°  >nd  dull  redness. 
The  formnla  H^CaSnSigO^  may  be  written  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as 
is  the  formula  of  catapleiite,  H^NajZrSijO^i,  in  different  text-books. 

Stokesite  is  the  first  example  of  a  well  crystallised  definite  com- 
pound containing  silica  and  stannic  oxide  as  essential  constituents. 

L  J.  S. 

[Hornblende  and  Anorthoclase.]  By  E.  C.  E.  Lord  {Zeit. 
Eryst.  Min.y  1900,  32,  602;  from  Amer.  Geoloffiat,  1898,  22, 
335 — 346). — In  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  dykes  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Portland,  Maine,  the  following  mineral  analyses  are  given,  t,  A 
hornblende  (sp.  gr.  3*47)  resembling  barkevikite  from  a  camptonite 
dyke ;  II,  anorthoclase  from  the  same  rock. 


SiOa.    TiOa.   AljO,- 

FcaO,.  FeO.      CaO.    MgO. 

Na^O. 

K,0.   H,0.    TotaL 

I.  37-80  4-64   12-89 

6-14  12-66  13-64  4-10 

6-26 

3-24    —     100-16 

11.57.34    —    20-79 

2-88     —       4*27  0-16 

8-09 

4-17  2-66  100-36 
L.  J.  S. 

Prehnite  in  Metamorphosed  Limestone.  By  Alfred  Lacboiz 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  69— 72).— Prehnite  (variety  coupholite)  is 
recorded  as  being  associated  with  zoisite,  grossular,  and  orthoclase 
in  metamorphosed  limestone  in  contact  with  granite,  near  Bareges, 
Haute-Pyr^n^es.  L.  J.  S» 


Physiological   Chemistry. 


EQimination  of  Carbon  Dioxide  during  Respiration.  I. 
Influence  of  the  Concentration  of  the  Blood  on  the  Tension  of 
the  Carbon  Dioxide  in  it.  By  Yalentino  Gbandis  (Atti  Real,  Acead. 
Lmceiy  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  130 — 137). — According  to  some  observers, 
notably  Pfliiger,  the  phenomenon  of  gaseous  exchange  in  the  Inngs 
obeys  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  gases,  whilst  others,  among  whom  is 
C.  Ludwig,  hold  that  diffusion  phenomena  are  incapable  of  explaining 
all  the  circumstances  observed  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  gas 
in  the  lungs  and  ascribe  to  the  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles 
the  power  of  secreting  carbon  dioxide  and  of  absorbing  oxygen.  On 
bringing  venous  or  arterial  blood  into  contact  with  concentrated  sugar 
or  salt  solutions  in  an  apparatus  designed  to  allow  of  the  pressure 
being  accurately  measured  by  means  of  a  water  manometer,  the  author 
finds  that,  corresponding  with  the  increase  of  the  concentration  of 
the  blood,  there  occurs  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  gas  contained 
in  the  apparatus.  It  is  hence  concluded  that,  in  the  living  animal, 
the  concentration  brought  about  in  the  blood  circulating  in  the  lungs 
by  water  being  given  up  to  the  air  in  the  lung  passages  causes  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  blood,  with  the 
result  that  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  greater  than  that 
corresponding  with  the  pressure  of  this  gas  in  the  blood  before  con- 
centration. T.  H.  P. 

Elimination  of  Ccurbon  Dioxide  during  Respiration.  II. 
Influence  of  the  Hygrometric  State  on  the  PcLSsage  of  Ccurbon 
Dioxide  from  the  Blood  to  the  Air.  By  Valentino  Gbandis  {AUi 
Real.  Aecad.  Lincei,  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  224 — 230.  Compare  preceding  ab- 
stract).— A  series  of  experiments,  made  on  venous  blood  taken  from  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  show  that  dry  air  is  capable  of  withdrawing 
from  blood  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
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air  saturated  with  water  vapour.  Confirmation  is  thas  lent  to  the 
conclusion  {loc.  cit.)  that  the  concentration  of  the  blood,  when  circu- 
lating in  the  lungs,  causes  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  contained 
gas.  The  experiments  also  show  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  moist  climate  on  health  is  that  the  moisture  of  the  air 
prevents  the  free  escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  metabolism  from 
the  blood.  T.  H.  P. 

Temperature  of  the  Body  during  Fasting  and  the  Speed  of 
Assimilation  of  Gcurbohydrates.  By  Ugolino  Mosso  {Atti  Real. 
Aecad.  Lineeiy  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  77 — 84). — The  temperature  of  a  fasting 
dog  shows  after  some  days  a  gradual  decline.  Doses  of  1 — 4  grams 
of  sugar  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  cause  the  temperature  of  a 
fasting  dog  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  first  10  or  15  minutes,  the  maximum 
being,  however,  reached  in  from  1  to  2  hours.  The  increase  of  tem- 
perature is  maintained  for  a  period  of  time  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  administered.  Sugar  brings  about  the  recovery 
of  dogs  in  a  critical  state  of  hypothermia  where  the  use  of  albumin 
is  without  effect. 

Comparison  of  the  effects  of  bread  and  sugar  on  the  temperature 
of  a  fasting  dog  show  that  when  the  fast  is  of  short  duration  and  the 
temperature  only  slightly  below  the  normal,  the  change  is  more  rapid 
with  bread  than  with  sugar,  the  digestion  still  maintaining  its  activity. 
In  the  case  of  prolonged  abstention  from  food,  sugar  causes  the  quicker 
rise  of  temperature.  The  quantities  of  bread  and  sugar  required  to 
produce  a  given  heating  effect  are  in  the  ratio  2:1.  T.  H.  P. 

Bate  of  Absorption  and  of  Assimilation  of  Proteids  and 
Fats.  By  XJgohno  Mosso  {Aiti  Real  Aecad.  Lineeij  1900,  [v],  9,  i, 
122 — 129.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — ^The  effects  caused  by 
proteids  and  fats  on  the  temperature  of  fasting  dogs  have  been 
examined.  The  results  show  that  veal  and  the  constituents  of  yolk  of 
egg  are  utilised  only  slowly  in  the  production  of  heat,  indicating  that 
albumin  and  fat  are  mostly  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues. 
Albumin  does  not  serve  as  a  means  of  keeping  emaciated  dogs  alive, 
but  this  can  be  accomplished  by  administering  sugar;  Butter  and 
pig's  fat,  like  albumin,  have  no  effect  on  the  temperature  of  a  well-fed 
dog  when  given  in  small  quantities.  T.  H.  P. 

Absorption  of  Pat.  By  Ludwig  Hofbaubb  {PJluger'e  Archiv, 
1900,  81,  263— 266).— A  contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  as  to  whether  unsaponified  fat  can  be  absorbed.  If  all  the 
fat  of  the  food  is  absorbed  in  a  form  which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  fat 
globules  in  the  epithelial  cells  and  in  the  chyle  should  be  colourless,  if 
the  fat  has  been  previously  coloured  with  pigments  which  are  insoluble 
in  water.  If  the  fat  particles  remain  coloured,  then  the  fat  globules 
of  the  emulsion  must  have  been  absorbed  as  such.  The  pigments 
used  were  alkana-red,  and  ''Lackroth  A,"  and  in  dogs  it  was  found 
that  the  absorbed  fat  particles  in  cells  and  chyle  were  still  red.  They 
were  never  blue,  although  these  pigments  are  turned  blue  by  alkalis. 
A  case  of  chyluria  is  referred  to  in  which,  after  giving  coloured  fat, 
the  fat  particles  in  the  urine  were  found  to  be  coloured  also. 
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Pathological  Fats.  By  Alonzo  Enolebebt  Tatlob  {PflUget'n 
Arehiv,  1900,  81,  131 — 137). — Attention  Ir  directed  to  the  results  of 
others,  who  have  failed  to  find  an  increase  of  fat  in  cases  of  phosphorus 
poisoning,  and  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in  relation  to 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteid.  In  the  present 
experiments,  the  liver  fat  in  a  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  in  man  was 
found  to  contain  81  per  cent,  of  olein  and  3  per  cent.  Of  volatile  fatty 
acids ;  the  liver  contained  only  traces  of  glycogen.  In  a  series  of 
cats,  fatty  infiltration  of  the  kidney  was  produced  by  the  use  of  sodium 
cantharidinate ;  the  fat  was  compared  with  that  of  the  healthy  cat's 
kidney.  The  results  are  entirely  negative  as  far  as  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  fats  is  concerned.  The  amount  of  fat  from  each  pair 
of  nephritic  kidneys  averaged  1*136  gram;  from  each  pair  of  healthy 
kindeys,  1*640  gram.  The  most  marked  qualitative  difference  noted  is 
an  increase  of  olein  in  the  pathological  fat. 

The  following  table  gives  the  main  results  obtained ;  the  normal  fat 
was  obtained  from  12,  the  pathological  from  9  pairs  of  kidneys. 

Normal  fat.  Pathological  fat 

Ether  extract  19  686  gr.  11-230  gr. 

Melting  point  of  fatty  acids  39-8°  34-7° 

Acid  number    6*8  12-9 

Saponification  number    218*8  178*8 

Ether  number 212  165*9 

Eeichert-Meissl  number 57  3*6 

Acetyl  number    14-2  22*6 

Olein  per  gram    0*3006  gr.  0*496  gr. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Influence  of  <*Saocharin"  [o-Benzoicsulphinide]  on 
Digestion.  By  F.  Beblioz  {Chem.  Zeit,,  1900,  24,  416— 417).— The 
experiments  on  artificial  gastric,  and  pancreatic  digestion  here  re- 
corded confirm  those  previously  performed  by  Nencki  (Chem.  Zeii. 
Repert^  1899,  23,  372),  but  are  contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  by 
several  previous  experimenters.  They  show  that  ^^ saccharin"  does 
not  hinder  digestion.  W.  D.  H. 

Phosphorus  in  Paranuclein  ft*om  Oasein.  By  Holmes  C. 
Jackson  {Amer,  J,  Physiol^  1900,  4,  170—177). — The  paranuclein, 
obtained  by  artificial  gastric  digestion  from  casein,  contains  phos- 
phorus in  organic  combination.  Chittenden's  results  in  which  the 
phosphorus  recovered  in  the  ash  was  equivalent  to  the  total  phos- 
phorus of  the  paranuclein,  are  attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  ash 
in  the  products  employed.  If  this  is  avoided  and  the  formation  of 
inorganic  phosphates  during  ignition  precluded,  paranuclein  yields 
over  2  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Experimental  Modiflcations  on  the  Ck>n8umption 
of  Sugar.  By  Albebt  Ohabrin  and  A.  Guillemonat  {Campt,  rend,, 
1900,  131,  126— 128).->It  has  been  previously  shown  in  rabbits  that 
the  injection  subcutaneously  of  a  saline  mixture  increases  their  meta- 
bolic activity,  whilst  injection  of  various  acids  does  the  reverse.     It 
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is  now  shown  that  if  dextrose  is  injected  as  well,  a  certain  quantity 
leaves  the  body  by  the  urine,  the  remainder  being  utilised.  The 
amount  which  is  eliminated  and  the  time  during  which  the  excretion 
lasts  are  increased  greatly  in  the  animals  treated  with  acid. 

W.  D.  H. 

Behaviour  of  certain  Artiflcicd  Hexoses  in  the  Animal 
Body.  By  A.  MtJNCH  (Zeit.  physiol  Chem,,  1900,  29,  493—516).— 
After  the  injection  of  formose  into  the  jugular  vein  of  rabbits, 
71*5  per  cent,  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  In  well-fed  rabbits, 
injection  into  the  mesenteric  vein  causes  glycosuria ;  the  amount  of 
glucose  in  the  urine  corresponds  with  that  of  formose  injected.  In 
starving  rabbits,  this  does  not  occur,  but  about  11  per  cent,  of 
the  formose  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  Formose  serves  to 
form  glycogen,  and  thus  may  pass  into  the  condition  of  dextrose. 
The  digestive  ferments  have  no  action  on  it.  Methose  behaves 
qualitatively  in  the  same  way,  but  there  are  quantitative  differences. 
The  results  with  j^methylglucoside  were  also  in  the  same  direction. 

W.  D.  H. 

Uric  Acid  Formation  after  Spleneotomy.  By  Lafayette  B. 
MEmoBL  and  Holmes  C.  Jackson  {Amer.  J.  PhyaioL,  1900,  4, 163 — 169. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  288). — ^Further  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats 
are  recorded,  which  show  that  the  spleen  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  production  of  uric  acid.  Experiments  on  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  also  negative.  W.  D.  H. 

BesultB  of  the  Extirpation  of  the  Liver  in  Dogs.  By  Sebogi 
Salaskin  and  J.  Zalbsei  {Z^U.  phyaiol.  Chem,,  1900,  29,  517—552).— 
The  liver  was  removed  in  fourteen  dogs ;  the  urine  was  examined  for 
nitrogen,  urea,  and  ammonia.  Full  details  of  each  experiment  are 
given.  Four  animals  died  almost  immediately ;  the  majority  between 
5  and  6  hours  later ;  one  lived  for  13  hours ;  the  quantity  of  urine 
collected  varied  from  1*8  to  118*5  c.c.  It  had  always  an  acid  re- 
action ;  the  percentage  of  urea  sank,  and  that  of  ammonia  rose,  but 
these  were  not  parallel.  The  blood  and  brain  were  also  examined,  but 
no  rise  of  ammonia  was  found.  There  are  thus  differences  between 
these  results  and  those  of  Minkowski  in  geese.  In  dogs  with  an 
Eck's  fistula,  the  toxic  symptoms  are  due  to  accumulation  of  ammonia ; 
in  dogs  with  extirpated  liver  there  is  evidence  of  acid-poisoning. 

W.  D.  H. 

Proteolytic  and  Amylolytic  Fennente  in  the  Contents  of 
the  Human  Oolon.  By  John  C.  Hehhbteb  {Pfliiger^s  Archiv, 
1900,  81,  151 — 166). — Extracts  of  human  f»ces,  even  in  oases  of 
atrophy  of  the  stomach,  have  weak  proteolytic,  no  lipolytic,  and 
powerful  amylolytic  properties.  The  proteolytic  ferment  is  not  pepsin, 
as  it  will  not  act  in  an  acid  medium.  The  source  of  the  ferments  is 
probably  the  pancreas  or  the  intestinal  glands.  W.  B.  H. 

PhysicO'Chemical  Relations  of  Animal  Fluids  cmd  Tissues. 
By  Max  Oebr-Blou  {PflUger's  Archiv,  1900,  81,  167—221.  Compare 
tiiis  vol.,  ii,  290, 356). — If  potassium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  and 
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magnesium  sulphate  dissolved  in  serum  are  mixed  with  defibrinated 
ox-blood  so  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  serum  of  the  mixture  is 
raised,  they  act  on  the  blood  corpuscles  but  little,  whilst  ammonium 
chloride  and  sulphate  produce,  under  similar  conditions,  a  marked 
effect.  If  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  or  sulphate  are 
mixed  with  the  blood,  they  act  on  the  corpuscles  only  when  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  their  solutions  is  higher  than  that  of  the  serum  ; 
they  lose  this  property  when  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  serum  is 
lowered.  Magnesium  sulphate  in  aqueous  solution  acts  similarly.  In 
the  case  of  the  ammonium  salts,  however,  hypotonic  as  well  as  hyper- 
tonic* solutions  enter  the  corpuscles,  but  less  forcibly.  In  all  cases 
smaller  quantities  of  the  sulphates  are  necessary  to  produce  the  effects. 
These  phenomena  are  related  to  that  of  electrical  conductivity,  which, 
although  the  method  is  but  little  used,  forms  a  trustworthy  guide  to 
the  power  of  electrolytes  to  penetrate  the  corpuscles.  W.  D.  H. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis.  By  Jacqubs  Loeb  (Amer.  J.  PhyaM., 
1900,  4,  178—184.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  555).— Further  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  are  stated  to  show  that,  by  a  certain  increase  in 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  surrounding  solution,  the  unfertilised  eggs 
of  some  echinoderms  can  be  caused  to  develop  into  normal  blastulaa 
or  even  plutei.  This  increase  in  osmotic  pressure  can  be  produced  by 
electrolytes  as  well  as  by  non-conductors.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  parthenogenetio  development  is  caused  by  the  egg  losing 
a  certain  amount  of  water.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemical  Fertilisation  of  Eggs.  By  Vignieb  {Compt.  rend.y 
1900,  131,  118 — 121.  Compare  Loeb,  this  vol.,  ii,  555,  and  preceding 
abstract). — In  a  repetition  of  some  of  Loeb's  experiments  on  the  develop- 
ment of  echinoid  eggs,  no  grounds  were  found  for  believing  his  theory 
that  any  egg  can  develop  parthenogenetically  provided  it  is  supplied 
with  appropriate  saline  mixtures.  In  fact,  magnesium  chloride  was 
found  to  hinder  rather  than  favour  development.  Before  accepting  such 
sweeping  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  instances  examined  by 
Loeb  were  not  accidental  cases  of  torue  parthenogenesis.       W.  D.  H. 

Further  Experiments  on  Tetanus  Toxin  and  Antitoxin.  By 
F.  Eansom  {Zeit.  phyaiol  Chem.,  1900,  29,  553—567.  Compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  558). — Antitoxic  dog  serum,  like  that  of  the  horse,  when 
injected  into  the  blood-stream  of  dogs,  divides  itself  between  blood  and 
lymph.  Some  time  after  the  injection,  there  may  be  twice  as  much 
in  the  blood  as  in  the  lymph.  The  tetanus  toxin,  like  the  antitoxin, 
after  being  injected  subcutaneously,  passes  into  the  blood  vid  the 
lymph,  but  in  the  case  of  the  toxin  this  takes  place  with  great  slowness. 
If  the  toxin  is  already  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  it  is  rapidly  neutralised 
by  injection  of  the  antitoxin  into  the  blood  or  lymph  stream. 

W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  the  PUu^enta  :  Its  Solid  and  Liquid  Compo- 
nents, Organic  Compounds,  Extrck^tive  Matter,  and  Albu- 
moses.  By  Valentino  Gbandis  {AUt  Real.  Accad.  Linen,  1900,  [v], 
9,  i,  170 — 176). — The  placenta  was  freed  quickly  from  membrane  and, 
after  as  much  blood  as  possible  had  been  removed,  it  wiis  pounded  into 
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a  paste.  On  drying  and  igniting  this  paste,  the  mean  numbers  obtained 
were:  dry  substance,  16*09;  water,  83*89;  ash,  1*073  per  cent. 
Extraction  with  water  at  35^  and  removal  of  the  albumin  by  coagula- 
tion gave  the  numbers:  extractive  matter,  1*925;  dry  albumin, 
5*783  ;  ash  of  albumin,  0*072.  Further  extraction  under  2  atmo- 
spheres pressure  removed  3*654  per  cent.,  the  insoluble  residue 
amounting  to  3*607  per  cent.  The  water  used  for  washing  the  placenta 
gave,  on  analysis :  dry  albumin,  1*37  and  2*16  ;  ash,  0*017  and  0*064  ; 
whilst  the  red  globudes  removed  from  the  wash  water  gave:  dry 
albumin,  1*58  and  2*39;  ash,  0017  and  0*024.  These  values,  which 
vary  very  widely  owing  to  the  different  amounts  of  blood  'retained, 
are  calculated  on  the  original  weight  of  placenta.  T.  H.  P. 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  the  Placenta.  By  Yalentino 
Gbakdis  {Atti  Real,  Accad.  Lincei,  1900,  [ v],  9,  i,  262^266.  Compare 
preceding  abstract). — Analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  placenta  gives  the 
following  percentages :  CI,  11*4  ;  S,  0*204 ;  Na,  24*93  ;  K,  6*57  ;  PO^, 
33*46  ;  CaOi  2*32.  The  ash  of  the  albumin  extracted  by  water  from 
the  placenta  contains  Ka,  0*251  and  PO4,  55*18  per  cent.,  whilst  after 
previously  washing  the  placenta  with  a  0*75  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 
solution,  the  numbers  are  Na,  0*728,  and  PO^,  44*5.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  seems  to  indicate  that  the  placenta  fulfils  a 
more  important  function  than  that  of  a  mere  mechanical  organ  of 
communication  between  the  mother  and  the  foatus.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  phosphorus  is  contained  in  substances  which  are  extracted 
by  water  and  are  also  precipitated  together  with  the  albumin  from 
the  aqueous  solution.  T.  Q.  P. 

Some  Scientlflo  and  Ethical  Questions  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry. By  John  Lewis  W.  Thudichum  {J.  pr.  Chem,,  1900,  [ii], 
61,  668 — 575). — A  controversial  paper. 
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Composition  of  Plankton.  By  K.  Brandt  {Bied,  Cmtr.,  1900, 
29,  423;  from  NaUi/rw.  Wochmschr,,  1898,  13,  594).— Samples  of 
plankton,  and  of  its  single  constituents,  obtained  from  Kiel  Bay,  were 
found  to  have  the  following  composition  : 

Non-nitrog.   Crude 
_.,     _  .  Proteida.  Fnt.       extract.        fibre.  Ash. 

Plankton  (autumn  y 

and  winter)    ...  20-2— 218     2-1— 32      60-0— 68-9  8-5— 157 

Peridine©    130  1-3        390  41-5  52 

^ . ^ 

Diatoms..... 287  80  63-2  — 

Samples  of  summer  plankton  consisted  chiefly  of  animals  and  con- 
tained therefore  a  high  percentage  of  proteids  and  not  much  carbo* 
hydrate )  the  amounts  of  fat  varied  considerably.  N.  B.  J.  M, 
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Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Air  on  Bcicteria. 
By  Allan  Maofadten  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1900,  66,  180—182,  and  with 
Sydney  Rowland,  339 — 340). — ^In  the  first  set  of  experiments,  pure 
cultivations  of  ten  organisms,  including  the  very  sensitive  spirillum  of 
Cholera  AaicUica&nd  the  highly  resistant  sporesof  Bcidllua  anthraci8,weTe 
exposed  for  20hours  at  the  temperature  of  -  182®  to  -  1 90®.  The  hacteria 
lost  none  of  their  vital  properties.  The  photogenic  bacteria  became 
non-luminous  when  cooled  down,  but  their  luminosity  was  restored  as 
the  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise.  A  sample  of  yeast  cell  plasma 
also  was  not  altered  by  being  subjected  for  20  hours  to  the  same 
temperature. 

In  the  second  series,  broth  emulsion  cultures  sealed  in  fine  quill 
tubing  were  completely  immersed  in  liquid  air  for  7  days.  The 
vitality  of  the  organisms  was  in  no  way  impaired.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Hydrogen  on  Bac- 
tericL  By  Allan  Maofadten  and  Stdnet  Rowland  {Proe.  Roy,  Soe.j 
1900,  66,  488^489.  Compare  preceding  abstract). — Exposure  for 
10  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  —252°  had  no  effect  on  the 
following  organisms :  BctctUus  octit  IcioU,  B.  typho8tu,  B,  diphtheruBy 
Proteus  vulgcvria,  B,  atUhraeiSf  B,  colt  com,.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  Spirillum  cholercs,  B,  phosjJwrescms,  B,  pyoeyaneus,  a  ^iroina, 
and  a  yeast.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Present  Position  of  the  Nitra.gin  Question.  By  Julius  Stok- 
LASA  {Zeit.  landw,  Versuchswes.  Oesterr,,  1898,  1,  78 — 88). — Pure 
cultures  of  BaoUlus  radidcola  promote  the  growtJi  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  amount  of  increase  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  results  of  experiments  in  which  lupin  plants  were 
deprived  of  their  root-nodules,  and  afterwards  grown  in  sterilised 
sand,  indicated  that  fixation  of  nitrogen  takes  place,  not  in  the 
nodules,  but  in  the  leaves.  The  bacteria  seem  to  separate  a  kind  of 
enzyme  which  causes  the  living  protoplasm  to  assimilate  elementary 
nitrogen.  B,  radidcola  does  not  fix  free  nitrogen,  but  some  species  of 
fluorescence  bacilli,  which  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  were  obtained  from 
soil.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Further  Observations  on  Nitragin,  and  the  Nature  cuid 
Functions  of  the  Nodules  of  Leguminous  Plants.  By  Maria 
Dawson  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc,,  1900,  66,  63—65.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
785). — A  study  of  the  organisms  from  Desmodium  gyrans  showed  they, 
as  well  as  those  from  nitragin  and  from  pea  nodules,  grow  readily  on 
gelatin  or  agar  containing  an  extract  of  pea  straw,  asparagine,  and 
sugar,  but  very  slowly  on  broth-gelatin.  They  do  not  peptonise  milk. 
The  organisms  are  lerobic,  and  may  pass  through  a  short  motile 
stage. 

Addition  of  nitrate  to  sterilised  cultures  of  plants  gave  better  results 
than  inoculation,  whilst  the  inoculation  of  plants  manured  with  nitrate 
decreased  the  yield.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Fermentation  without  Cells.  By  Felix  B.  AmiENs  {Zeit,  aatgew, 
Chem.t  1900,  483 — 486). — Yeast  extract  may  be  concentrated  by  cool- 
ing to  a  temperature  not  lower  than  —2^,  stirring  and  expressing  the 
liquor  from  the  resulting  magma  of  crystals.     By  repeating  this  pro- 
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csess  several  timeB,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquor  may  be  raised  from  1*0378 
at  12°  to  1*0765  at  14°.  This  concentrated  extract  gave  satisfactory 
results  in  experiments  where  the  original  extract  was  too  dilate.  The 
Author  considers  that  zymase  is  present  as  a  colloidal  substance,  and 
not  in  a  state  of  true  solution ;  that  its  Toss  of  activity  is  due  to 
acidity,  which  always  develops  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  fluor- 
escence, which  disappears  when  the  extract  is  kept  or  used  as  a  fer- 
menting agent,  is  caused  by  the  zymase  itself.  Sa!mples  of  the  extract, 
in  its  original  form  and  after  concentration,  were  fractionally  preci- 
pitated, the  dried  products  analysed,  and  their  percentage  composition 
calculated  on  an  ash-free  basis.  The  carbon  shows  the  greatest 
variation,  but  no  discussion  of  the  tabulated  results  is  attempted. 

R.L.  J. 

Furfiiroids  of  Plant  Tissues.  By  Chables  Fbbdebiok  Cross, 
Edward  John  Bbvan,  and  J.  S.  Remington  {J,  Soe.  Chem,  Ind.^  1900, 19, 
307 — 310). — Direct  experiment  has  proved  that  hydrolysed  furfuroids 
are  almost  completely  digested  and  assimilated  by  herbivorous  animals 
such  as  the  rabbit.  Previous  researches  have  shown  that  in  ''the 
permanent  tissue " — ^the  residue  from  the  solvent  action  of  alkaline 
(sodium  hydroxide)  and  acid  (hydrochloric  acid)  solutions  in  the  cold — 
the  ratio  of  furfuroids  to  other  carbohydrates  is  greater  than  in  the 
total  plant.  After  ensilage,  the  opposite  is  true ;  for  example,  a  per- 
manent tissue  gave  a  furfuraldehyde  number  of  6*1  per  cent,  whereas 
the  total  furfuraldehyde  was  9*3  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  furfuroids  show  an  increased  resistance  to  processes  of  acid 
hydrolysis  after  ensilage.  J.  J.  S. 

Nature  of  the  Reserve  Carbohydrates  in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Bean  and  Nux  Vomicit.  By  £milb  Bourqublot  and  J.  Laurent 
(GompU  rend.,  1900, 131,  276—278.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  498).— The 
albumen  of  the  St.  Ignatius  bean  was  heated  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  110^,  under  pressure,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  from 
1 — 3  per  cent,  of  acid.  The  total  quantity  of  sugar  formed  increased 
with  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  whilst  the  ratio  of  mannose  to 
galactose  varied  considerably,  the  proportion  of  galactose  being  higher 
the  more  dilute  the  add.  When  the  albumen  of  nux  vomica  is  heated 
for  varying  periods  of  time  with  add  of  constant  strength  (1 :  100), 
the  proportion  of  galactose  increases  considerably  with  the  duration  of 
heating.  These  results  indicate  that  the  two  sugars  are  not  derived 
from  a  single  mannogalactan,  or  from  one  mannan  and  one  galactan, 
but  from  several  mannans  and  galactans  of  different  degrees  of  com- 
plexity, analogous  to  the  dextrans  in  starch.  G.  H.  B. 

Dissolution  of  the  Nitrogenous  Compounds  in  M€dt.  By  Paul 
Petit  and  G.  Laboueassb  {Compt.  rend,,  1900,  131,  349— 351).— Malt 
was  treated  with  water  for  two  hours  at  different  temperatures,  and  one- 
half  of  each  infusion  was  boiled  for  some  time,  cooled,  and  made  up  to  its 
original  volume.  Estimations  were  made  in  both  the  boiled  and 
unboiled  portions  of  the  total  nitrogen,  the  nitrogen  precipitated  by 
phosphotungstic  acid  and  sulphate  of  zinc  respectively,  and  the  nitro- 
gen existing  as  ammonia  after  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid.  The  total  solable  nitrogen  gradually  increased  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  reached  a  maximum  at  55^,  whilst  the  coagulable  com- 
pounds gradually  decreased,  and  the  total  nitrogen  also  began  to  de- 
crease at  and  beyond  62^.  The  sum  of  the  various  quantities  of  nitrogen 
separately  estimated  in  thb  manner  indicated  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  total  nitrogen  actually  present.  The  results  with  the  un- 
boiled infusions  were  somewhat  irregular,  probably  owing  to  the  action 
of  enzymes,  and  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  insoluble  com- 
pounds. With  the  boiled  portions,  the  results  were  more  regular ;  the 
nitrogen  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  zinc  sulphate 
increased  up  to  45°  and  then  decreased,  whilst  the  total  soluble 
nitrogen  increased  up  to  55%  and  then  gradually  diminished.  Arginine 
is  formed  under  conditions  which  will  be  described  subsequently. 

C.  H.B. 

Formation  and  Decomposition  of  Albumen  in  the  Plant. 
By  Ernst  Schulze  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  1031—1032  ;  from  Ber.  DnU. 
bot.  Ge8.y  18,  36 — 42). — The  fact  that  in  young  Fapilianaeeas  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  the  decomposition  products  of  albumin 
the  increase  of  albumin  is  not  accompanied  by  any  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  asparagine  present,  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
initial  decomposition  products  of  albumin  are  converted  into  glut- 
amine  and  asparagine.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  young 
plants  were  found  to  contain  more  of  the  primary  decomposition 
products  of  albumin  than  the  older  plants.  Whilst  asparagine  is  of 
use  in  the  synthesis  of  albumin  in  the  plant,  the  amino-acids  have 
not  proved  to  be  good  substitutes.  E.  W.  W. 

Formation  of  Proteids  in  Plants.  By  Adolf  Emmerlino 
{Landto.  Verauchs-Stat.,  1900,  64,  215—281.  Compare  Abstr., 
1887,  615). — Further  evidence  is  adduced  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  amino-acids  in  plants  are  produced  from  simple  inorganic 
nitrogen  compounds  and  organic  matter  already  formed  by  assimila- 
tion. The  process  takes  place  mainly  in  the  leaves.  As  time  goes  on 
and  the  amount  of  amino-acids  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for  leaf 
production,  the  acids  are  utilised  in  the  development  of  seeds.  The 
amount  of  amino-acids  gradually  decreases  when  the  seeds  ripen,  not 
only  in  the  seeds  themselves,  but  in  the  leaves,  <bc. 

Simultaneously  with  the  production  of  amino-acids,  other  nitro- 
genous non-proteids  are  formed  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known. 
These  compounds  are  less  prominent  than  the  amino-acids  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  plant  during  the  chief  period  of  the  synthetical 
formation  of  amino-acids  and  proteids.  But  as  the  seeds  ripen,  the 
"bases,**  as  these  compounds  are  provisionally  termed,  increase  in 
quantity  and  finally  predominate  over  the  amino-acids  both  in  the 
seeds  and  in  the  leaves,  <bc.  It  is  probable  that  the  <<  bases  '*  are  of 
physiological  importance,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  to  show  in 
what  manner.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Conditions  of  the  Production  of  Proteids  Insoluble  in 
Oaatric  Juice  and  their  Importance  for  the  Respiration  of 
Plants.  By  Wladimie  Palladin  {Bied,  Centr.,  1900,  29,  478—481). 
—The  proteids  of  the  living  substance  of  vegetable  cells  l^ave  a  nitro* 
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genous  residue  insoluble  in  gastric  juice,  whilst  the  '<  dead ''  proteids 
are  dissolved. 

Etiolated  leaves  of  Vicia  /aba  were  kept  for  several  days  in  5  or  10 
per  cent,  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  in  darkness,  in  diffused  daylight,  and 
in  yellow  and  blue  light  respectively.  The  amounts  of  dry  matter^ 
proteids,  and  indigestible  proteids  were  determined  as  well  as  the 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  per  hour. 

The  sugar  was  utilised  much  more  readily  in  presence  of  light  than 
in  darkness,  and  the  regeneration  of  proteids,  which  took  place  even  in 
absence  of  light,  was  much  more  energetic  in  diffused  light ;  blue  light 
was  more  favourable  than  yellow.  Undigestible  proteids,  which  were 
present  only  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  etiolated  leaves,  were  pro* 
duced  in  the  dark  in  presence  of  sugar,  but  the  production  was  much 
greater  under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  energy  of  respiration  of  leaves  supplied  with  sugar  was  more 
than  twice  as  great  in  presence  of  light  than  in  darkness.  It  was 
greatest  in  white,  and  least  in  yellow  light. 

From  the  results  of  previous  experiments  (Abstr.;  1898,  ii,  248),  it 
was  concluded  that  the  energy  of  respiration  was  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  *'  living  proteid  "  at  a  given  temperature  and  in 
presence  of  sufficient  carbohydrate.  It  is  now  shown  that  there  may 
be  considerable  variations.  K.  H.  J.  M. 

Qermination  of  the  Olive.  By  Giovanni  Sani  {Atti  Real.  Accad. 
Linceij  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  47 — 51). — The  constituents  of  olive  seeds  are 
as  follows:  Water,  9*82;  fats,  42*00;  reducing  sugars  after  hydro* 
lysis  with  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  expressed  in  terms  of  glucose, 
14'73;  proteids  (nitrogen  x  6*25),  17*02;  ash,  2*87.  After  germina- 
ting for  a  week  in  the  dark  at  30%  the  plantlets  were  dried  at 
110%  10*63  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  being  obtained  and  analysed, 
the  results  being  as  follows :  Fat,  6*23 ;  reducing  sugars  present 
as  such,  in  terms  of  dextrose,  4*60 ;  further  reducing  sugars  formed 
on  hydrolysis,  26*34;  pentosans,  9*51 ;  nitrogen,  4*54.  1*3286  grams 
of  the  plants  after  treatment  with  water  required  2  c.c.  decinormal 
potassium  hydroxide  for  neutralisation.  *  T.  H.  P. 

Development  and  Injurious  Effect  of  Mustard  Oil  fh>m 
Bape-Cake.  By  B.  Sjollema  {Lwndw.  Verauchs'Stat,  1900,  64, 
311 — 318). — ^The  introduction  of  an  emulsion  containing  0*2  gram  of 
mustard  oil  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  caused  deatib.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  Myronas 
Kalicu8  (0*850  gram)  and  an  extract  of  white  mustard  seed  (6  grams). 
Both  mustard  seed  and  Myronas  KcUtcus  were  without  effect  when  given 
alone.  Mustard  oil  emulsion  (0*2  gram),  two  days  old,  did  not  kill  the 
rabbit,  but  otherwise  produced  the  same  symptoms.  Another  emulsion 
(0*3  gram),  three  weeks  old,  caused  the  death  of  the  rabbit,  but  its 
action  was  slow. 

The  volatile  oil,  containing  sulphur,  which  develops  in  rape  seed 
by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  is  not  identical  with  allylthiocarb- 
imide  and  is  much  less  poisonous.   A  rabbit  which  received  0*262  gram 
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of  the  oil  showed  no  abnormal  symptoms.  The  estimation  of  mustard 
oil  in  rape  cake  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  depended  on  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  cake  is  poisonous.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  rape 
boils  at  173^,  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  mustard  oil,  but  much 
less  sharp,  and  floats  on  water.  As  regards  the  estimation  of  mustard 
oil,  both  the  oxidation  and  Jorgensen's  methods  give  somewhat  low 
results. 

Myrosin  is  rendered  inactive  by  heating  at  72^,  but  not  at  65^. 
Neither  pepsin  alone  nor  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  produce  mustard 
oil  from  rape  cake  or  Myronas  Kalictu,  Ptyalin  acts  with  extreme 
slowness  if  at  all.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Ocdoium  Hydroxide  on  G^ermination.  By  Richard 
Wi3SfDiacH{L(mdw.Ver8uch8'Stat.,  1900,54,283—309.  Compare Sigmund, 
Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  442). — Solutions,  or  emulsions,  containing  0'066->3'9642 
per  cent,  of  calcium  hydroxide  had  very  little  effect  on  the  germina- 
tion of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat ;  in  the  case  of  rye,  the  number  of  seeds 
which  germinated  was  somewhat  reduced  by  the  weakest  solution.  In 
a  second  series  of  experiments,  the  effect  of  solutions  or  emulsions  con- 
taining 0*1724  to  5  per  cent,  of  calcium  hydroxide  on  the  germination 
of  a  variety  of  seeds  was  observed.  The  results  showeid  that  the 
solutions  affect  chiefly  the  energy  of  germination,  but  that  the  extent 
of  the  action  has  no  relation  to  the  concentration  of  the  solutions.  The 
more  dilute  solutions  have  relatively  more  effect  than  the  more  con- 
centrated ones.  Only  the  dissolved  hydroxide  can  penetrate  into  the 
cells;  on  the  other  hand,  the  undissolved  lime  seems  to  have  some 
mechanical  action,  since  seeds  sometimes  failed  to  germinate  in  emul- 
sions when  a  saturated  solution  had  no  effect.  Ordinary  lime  water, 
diluted  with  2 — 3  parts  of  distilled  water,  was  in  some  oases  beneficial, 
and  in  others  injurious.  Wheat  was  not  injured  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  lime ;  oats  germinated  better  in  presence  of  lime  than  in 
distilled  water ;  the  germination  of  maize  was  somewhat  delayed  by 
concentrated  solutions,  whilst  oats  were  injured. 

Cruciferous  seeds  were  injured  by  dilute  lime  water,  and  leguminous 
seeds,  which  are  the  most  sensitive  in  this  respect,  were  killed  by  com- 
paratively dilute  solutions.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

FixmiBh  Moes-Berry  {Vaccimum  oxycoccua).  By  F.  Stollb  (ZeU. 
Ver.  Dmt.  Zuck-Ind.,  1900,  609— 610).— The  moss-berry  of  Finland, 
which  is  an  extremely  valuable  food-stuff,  yields,  on  crushing,  about 
74  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  juice  having  a  sp.  gr.  1-0373.  jSter  the 
addition  of  ammoniacal  lead  acetate  and  concentration  of  the  filtrate, 
invert  sugar  separates  out.  From  the  lead  precipitate  glyoxylic  acid 
has  been  isolated.  T.  H.  P. 

Composition  of  Fodders.  By  Adolf  Emmbbling  {Bied.  Centr.j 
1900,  29,  454 — 457;  from  Jahreaber.  agrik.'ehem.  VerauehsStai.  Kiel, 
1898,  15). — The  resiUts  of  fifty  complete  analyses  of  fodders  (residues 
from  oil  factories  and  distilleries,  molasses,  meadow  and  clover  hay,  and 
straw,  kc)  are  given  in  tables.  Also  the  results  of  determinations  of 
proteidi  fat,  and  acidity  in  a  number  of  oil-cakes.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Ohanges  in  Bzpressed  Olives  when  Stored  under  Different 
Oonditione.  By  Otto  Klbin  {Zeit.  angew.  Chem.y  1900,  635—637). 
— Analyses  were  made  of  compressed  olives  kept  under  the  following 
conditions :  (1),  air  dried ;  (2),  compressed  in  a  covered  glass  vessel ; 
(3),  not  compressed,  and  moistened  with  the  expressed  frait-water ; 
and  (4),  compressed  and  moistened  with  the  fruit-water. 

The  results  showed  that  in  practice  it  is  best  to  dry  the  residues  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  else  to  compress  them  with,  or  without,  addition 
of  the  fruit-water.     The  loss  of  fat*then  is  only  slight. 

Expressed  olives  are  not  of  much  value  either  as  food  or  as  manure, 
and  to  increase  their  value  it  is  of  importance  to  return  the  fruit-water, 
which  contains  much  of  the  proteids  and  ash  constituents.  In  this 
way  a  product  is  obtained  the  composition  of  which  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  olives. 

Analyses  of  olives,  expressed  olives,  and  of  the  fruit-water  are  given. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Bxperiments  on  Feeding  Oowb  with  Mixed  Ghrain  and  Maize. 
ByF.  Fbiis  {Bisd.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  461 — 464;  from  i^-de  Bere^. 
kgl.  Vet.  Lomdhoh^sk.  Lah,  Umdbh  Foradg,  Copenhagen,  1899,  1—75). 
— ^The  experiments  were  made  at  several  farms  with  a  large  number  of 
similar  cows.  Each  group  received  cake,  roots,  hay,  and  straw,  and  in 
addition  (A)  mixed  grain,  (B)  half  mixed  grain  and  half  maize,  and  (0) 
maize. 

Feeding  with  maize  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  composition  of 
the  milk,  but  slightly  increased  the  yield  j  there  was  also  a  slight  in- 
crease in  live  weight.  The  'butter  from  the  cows  fed  with  maize  was 
of  slightly  better  quality  than  when  mixed  grain  was  employed. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  two  foods  the  most  important  dif- 
ference was  in  the  amount  of  starch  ;  the  mixed  grain  contained  42*69, 
and  the  maize  56*74  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oompoeition  of  the  Alluvial  Soil  of  Lodi.  By  Fascetti  and 
Ghigi  {Biad.  Centr. f  1900,  29,  421;  from  Staz.  eper.  agrar.  Ual,, 
1899,  32,  131). — Analyses  of  the  soil  at  different  depths  (0*5  m.  to 
3*1  m.)  showed  that  it  contained  very  little  organic  matter  and  nitrogen 
(N=aO-079  to  0*019  per  cent.),  whilst  the  phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  diminished  from  0*194  at  a  depth  of  0*5  m. 
to  0*125  per  cent,  in  the  lowest  sample.  The  upper  layers  of  the  soil 
contained  0*61 — 0*70  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  the  lower  layers  2*01  to 
4*25  per  cent.  The  amounts  of  potash  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid  were  0*43 — 0*58  per  cent,  in  the  more  sandy  layers,  whilst  the 
layers  with  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  clay  contained  0*70 — 0*84  per  cent, 
of  potash.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Vegetation  Qxperimente  with  Various  Peat  Soils.  By 
Hbikbich  Ihmendorff  and  Bbuno  Tacke  {Bied.  Centr.  ^  1900,  29, 
443—446  ',  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1898,  27,  Brg.-bd.  IV.  259—302).— 
The  results  of  pot  experiments  with  peat  soil  containing  2*52 — 3*39 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  showed  that  nitrogen  manures  were  effective 
with  oats,  barley,  and  sugar-beet.  The  effect  of  nitrogenous  manures 
is  least  in  soils  in  which  nitrification  is  most  active,  and  this  probably 
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depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount 
of  water  present.  In  the  case  of  lighter  soils,  an  excess  of  water  is 
comparatively  harmless,  whilst  dense  soils  are  greatly  injured.  Light 
soils  require,  therefore,  less  drainage  than  dense  soils. 

The  greatest  yields  of  barley  and  oats  were  obtained  when  the  soil 
was  not  quite  saturated  with  water,  but  the  greatest  yield  of  nitrogen 
was  observed  under  conditions  of  medium  moisture.  With  oleaginoos 
radish,  the  maximum  yield  was  obtained  under  the  same  conditions ; 
the  maximum  yield  of  nitrogen  wlien  the  soil  contained  the  greatest 
percentage  of  water.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  greater  evaporation 
from  radishes. 

Subsoil  liming  increased  the  yield  of  potatoes  and  oats  by  16  and 
18  per  cent,  respectively,  whilst  the  yield  of  barley  in  field  experiments 
was  increased  70  per  cent,  (compare  this  vol.,  ii,  42).     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Animal  Manure  on  Peat  SolL  By  Paul  Hbllstbom 
(Bied.  Centr,,  1900,  29,  449—450;  from  Tidskr,  kmdtnk,  1899,20, 
697 — 705). — Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  lime  and  artificial 
manures  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Sweden,  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  whether  new  peat  land  can  be  decomposed  and  thus 
rendered  fertile  by  means  of  bacteria  introduced  along  with  farmyard 
manure,  instead  of  by  lime. 

Peas  were  grown  in  zinc  vessels  and  watered  with  extracts  of  horse-, 
sheep-,  and  cow-dung  respectively.  In  each  case,  one  pot  had  fresh 
and  another  sterilised  extract.  There  were  also  two  pots  which  had 
slaked  lime,  and  two  with  soil  alone. 

All  the  extracts  and  the  lime  increased  the  yield  of  com  and  straw ; 
the  fresh  horse-  and  sheep-dung  extracts  were  very  much  more  effective 
than  the  same  extracts  sterilised.  In  the  case  of  cow-dung  extract^ 
sterilisation  had  very  little  depressing  effect.  The  results  show,  there- 
fore, that  horse-  and  sheep-dung  are  the  best  for  peat  land,  not  only  as 
manures,  but  on  account  of  the  bacteria  they  contain.    N.  H.  J.  M. 

Action  of  Burnt  Lime  and^  Marl  on  Sandy  Soil.  By  Bbuno 
Tacke,  Heinbigh  Immendorff,  a.  Salfeld,  and  Fb.  Wolff  {Bied, 
Centr.,  1900,29,  448—449  ;  from  Landto.  Jahrh.,  1898,  Srg.M.  IV., 481). 
— When  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  usual  quantity,  burnt  lime  does  not 
injure  the  leguminous  bacteria,  but  it  acts  with  much  greater  vigour 
than  marl  on  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of 
poor  sandy  soil,  marl  is  preferable  to  burnt  lime. 

The  results  of  previous  experiments  in  which  lime  seemed  to  act 
injuriously  on  the  growth  of  the  leguminous  crop,  whilst  marl  was  not 
injurious,  are  now  attributed  partly  to  loss  of  soil  nitrogen  under  the 
influence  of  lime,  and  partly  to  ineffective  inoculation.  The  inocula- 
tion on  the  marled  land  was  probably  due  to  bacteria  having  been 
introduced  along  with  the  marl.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Top  Dressing  Experiments  with  Ammonium  Sulphate  and 
Sodium  Nitrate.  By  KlOffeb  {Bied.  Centr.,  1900,  29,  371—373  ; 
from  Fuhling's  La/ndw.  Zeil,,  1899,  114  and  138.  Compare  Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  612).— A  reply  to  Wagner  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  572)  and 
Maercker  (Deut.  landw.  Freaae,  1898,  No.  25  and  26). 
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The  results  of  experiments  with  winter  wheat,  grown  on  heavy  loam 
and  on  light  sandy  soils,  in  which  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  was 
applied  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  as  sodium  nitrate, 
showed  in  each  case  a  greater  production  of  grain  and  straw  under  the 
influence  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  heavy  soil  contained  0*31  per 
cent,  of  lime  and  had  previously  been  manured  with  dung,  kainite 
and  basic  slag.  The  sandy  soils  contained  0  05  and  0045  per  cent. 
of  lime. 

In  similar  experiments  with  winter  rye  on  loamy  sand  con- 
taining 0'62  per  cent,  of  lime,  sodium  nitrate  produced  17*5  kilos, 
more  grain  per  hectare  than  ammonium  sulphate,  but  249  kilos,  less 
straw.  A  second  experiment  with  winter  rye  on  soil  containing  1  02 
per  cent,  of  lime  showed  that  ammonium  sulphate  produced  greater 
yields  both  of  grain  and  straw  (138  and  537  kilos.)  than  sodium 
nitrate. 

Ammonium  sulphate  produced  on  the  whole  more  grain  than  sodium 
nitrate,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  better.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Sugar  ajs  an  Aid  to  the  Qrowth  of  Plants.  By  John  Goldino 
{J,  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  324—325.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
689). — ^The  results  of  sand-culture  experiments  with  beans  and  lucerne 
showed  that  addition  of  sugar  considerably  increased  the  growth  when 
the  plants  were  inoculated.  Sugar  produced  the  same  result  with 
beans  and  sainfoin  when  the  plants  were  manured  with  ammonium 
nitrate  instead  of  being  inoculated.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in 
soil. 

In  absence  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  without  inoculation,  addition 
of  sugar  decreased  the  amount  of  produce,  especially  in  the  case  of 
sainfoin  and  beans  grown  in  sand. 

Comparing  the  total  yields  of  the  different  plants  under  the  influence 
of  inoculation  and  of  combined  nitrogen  respectively,  the  results  show 
in  some  cases  inoculation,  and  in  others  nitrogenous  manure  to  be 
the  more  effective. 

Excess  of  sugar  may  kill  the  plants.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cultivation  of  Mulberry  Trees.  By  V.  Alpe  {JBied,  Centr., 
1900,  29,  422—423;  from  Agric.  Mod.,  1899,6, 121).— In  the  Italian 
method  of  cultivating  mulberry  trees  the  average  quantity  of  wood 
and  leaves  removed  yearly  amounts  to  20  and  25  kilos,  respectively. 
The  losses  of  manure  constituents  in  the  portions  removed  are  as 
follows:— N,  510;  PgOg,  172;  KgO,  195,  and  CaO,  486  grams.  The 
yearly  application  of  100  kilos,  of  farmyard  manure  to  each  tree 
supplies  sufficient  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  an  excess  of 
potash.  Artificial  manures  may  be  applied  in  the  following  amounts  : 
Sodium  nitrate,  3*5  ;  16  per  cent,  superphosphate,  1*1 ;  and  potassium 
chloride,  0*4  kilo,  per  tree  per  annum.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oompositlon  of  the  Gas  Oonflned  in  Farmyard  Manure.  By 
PiKBBE  P.  Deh^bain  and  C.  Dupont  (Ann.  Agron.y  1900, 28,  273—294. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1884,  1412). — When  farmyard  manure  is  watered 
with  liquid  manure,  carbon  dioxide  is  rapidly  produced  even  near  the 
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surface,  and  if  the  damp  condition  of  the  manure  is  maintained  there 
is  practically  no  loss  of  ammonia. 

Aerobic  fermentation  takes  place  at  the  surface  when  fresh  litter  is 
added  to  the  heap ;  it  is  very  active  and  causes  the  temperature  to 
rise  as  high  as  75^.  When  the  manure  contains  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  aerobic  fermentation  extends,  and  oxygen  is  present 
in  the  lower  portions  of  the  heap.  Decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
matter  with  elimination  of  free  nitrogen  may  then  take  place.  It  is 
of  importance  for  the  manure  to  become  consolidated  either  by  being 
trampled  on  by  cattle  or  by  being  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

Hydrio  fermentation  occurs  when  air  penetrates  the  manure  with 
difficulty ;  nitrogen  is  sometimes  liberated ;  carbon  dioxide  is  often 
produced  along  with  hydrogen,  and  this  suggests  that  the  liberation  of 
hydrogen  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  acids,  such  as  butyric 
and  acetic,  capable  of  decomposing  carbonates.  Hydrogen  is  only 
readily  liberated  when  the  manure  is  neutral  or  slightly  acid,  and  is 
no  longer  produced  when  the  manure  is  rendered  alkaline  by  addition 
of  liquid  manure. 

When  manure  is  sufficiently  consolidated  to  exclude  air,  carbon 
dioxide  and  methane  alone  are  produced.  Loss  of  nitrogen  cannot 
take  place,  as  even  if  nitrogenous  matter  is  decomposed,  ammonia  alone 
will  be  produced  and  the  great  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  prevents  the 
dissociation  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  (compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
800).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Presence  of  Saturated  Solutions  of 
Calcium  Hydrogen  Carbonate.  By  Th.  Schloesino  {Compt.  r&nd., 
1900,  131,  211 — 215). — When  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  carbonate  in  water  containing 
carbon  dioxide,  there  is  no  immediate  precipitation,,  but  if  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  expelled  by  means  of  a  current  of  air,  hydrated  tricalcium 
phosphate  is  precipitated.  Magnesium  carbonate  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  the  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of 
di-  and  tri-calcium  phosphates,  or  consists  of  the  crystallised  dicalcium 
phosphate  only,  CaHP04,2H20,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water 
containing  carbon  dioxide,  provided  that  calcium  carbonate  is  not  also 
present. 

The  author  concludes  that  superphosphates,  when  applied  to  soils, 
become  converted  into  insoluble  tricalcium  phosphate  mainly  by  the 
action  of  water  containing  calcium  carbonate  in  solution,  either  with 
or  without  carbon  dioxide.  On  the  other  hand,  phosphates  in  solu- 
tion in  natural  waters  become  precipitated  in  the  form  of  tricalcium 
phosphate  when  they  percolate  through  rocks  and  soils  containing 
calcium  carbonate,  or  when  they  come  in  contact  with  water  con- 
taining calcium  carbonate  in  solution.  0.  H.  B. 

Solubility  of  the  PhoBphoric  Acid  of  Basic  Slag  and  Crude 
Phosphates  in  Peat  Soils.  Dependence  of  the  Solubility  on 
the  Amount  of  Free  Humic  Acid  in  the  Soil.  By  H.  Minssbn 
and  Bruno  Tackb  {Bted.  Cmtr.,  1900,  29,  447 — 448 ;  from  Landw. 
Jahrb.,  1898,  Erg,-bd.,  iv,  392).— The  solubility  of   phosphoric  acid 
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in  peat  soil  depeuds  on  the  amount  of  free  humic  acid  present,  and 
the  application  of  lime  in  the  usual  amounts  greatly  diminishes  the 
solubility  of  phosphoric  acid,  except  in  the  case  of  basic  slag. 

The  phosphoric  acid  of  basic  slag  which  is  insoluble  in  citric  acid  is 
less  soluble  in  peaty  eoil  than  that  of  crude  phosphates,  but  seems  to 
be  more  soluble  in  partially  neutralised  soil  the  more  citrate-soluble 
the  original  slag. 

Although  the  solubility  of  phosphates  no  doubt  increases  with  in- 
creasing amounts  of  free  humic  acid  in  the  soil,  the  numerical  agree- 
ment is  affected  by  the  absorption  by  the  soil  of  some  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  previously  dissolved.  N.  H.  J.  M. 
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axcunination  of  Sea  Water  by  an  Optical  Method.  By  J.  J. 
Manlby  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  Bdin.,  1900,  23,  35— 43).— The  relative 
densities  and  relative  deviations  of  five  samples  of  sea  water  of  nearly 
equal  total  salinity  have  been  determined.  By  relative  deviation  ia 
meant  the  ratio  S^/Wji,  where  aS^^  and  Wj,  are  the  minimum  deviations 
of  the  D  line  by  sea  water  and  distilled  water  respectively,  with  a 
selected  prism  and  at  a  standard  temperature.  The  determination  of 
relative  deviations  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  estimating  the 
relative  salinity  of  sea  waters.  The  order  of  salinity  of  the  five 
samples  examined  is  the  same  whether  the  method  of  relative  densities 
or  relative  deviations  be  employed ;  the  latter  method  is  at  least  as 
dependable,  and  much  more  rapid.  J.  0.  P. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Ammonium  Sulphide  Group. 
By  Fbrdinakd  Jean  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  1104;  from  Ann,  Chim, 
anal,  appl,,  1900,  5, 125 — 128). — The  scheme  is  intended  for  solutions 
containing  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  zinc,  chromium,  manganese,  aluminium, 
and  phosphates,  borates,  or  silicofluoiides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium.  After  removal  of  any  metals  precipi table  by  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish  and  the  residue  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  the  mixture 
is  diluted  with  water,  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  added,  and  the 
sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  any  silica  from  silicofiuorides  are 
filtered  o£P. 

The  filtrate  freed  from  alcohol  is  mixed  with  20 — 25  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated ammonium  citrate  solution,  ammonium  chloride,  and  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  strongly  shaken.  A  precipitate  indicates  phosphoric 
acid  and  magnesia.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  a  portion  of  the 
mixture  is  tested  with  sodium  phosphate  for  magnesia,  and  another 
portion  with  magnesium  chloride  for  phosphoric  acid.  If  phosphoric 
acid  is  present,  it  is  completely  precipitated  by  further  addition  of 
magnesium  chloride,  the  filtrate  evaporated  and  the  residue  calcined 
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in  a  platinum  dish,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
with  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide.  This  precipitate  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  parts  of  water 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  which  redissolves  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sulphides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  solution  is  heated 
with  a  little  potassium  chlorate  and  then  boiled  with  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  Zinc  is  detected  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  aluminium  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
adding  ammonia.  A.  small  portion  of  the  precipitate  caused  by  the 
sodium  hydroxide  is  well  washed  and  then  tested  for  iron  with  potass- 
ium ferrocyanide.  The  other  portion  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube  with 
nitric  acid  and  lead  dioxide ;  in  the  presence  of  manganese,  it  turns 
violet,  and  in  the  presence  of  chromium,  yellow.  In  the  first  case,  the 
filtered  liquid  is  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  which  destroys  the  manganese 
colour  and  then  shows  any  yellow  colour  due  to  chromium  which  may 
then  be  further  tested  with  acetic  acid  and  lead  acetate ;  in  the  second 
case,  the  residue  in  the  test-tube  is  washed  a  few  times  by  decantation 
and  boiled  again  with  lead  dioxide  and  nitric  acid,  when  manganese 
will  again  give  a  violet  colour. 

The  insoluble  sulphates  are  repeatedly  boiled  with  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  one 
portion  of  the  solution,  barium  is  tested  for  by  means  of  hydro- 
fiuosilicic  acid ;  some  alcohol  is  added  and  the  filtrate  examined  for 
strontium  by  the  flame-test.  In  another  portion,  any  barium  or 
strontium  is  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  filtrate  is 
then  tested  for  calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate.  L.  db  K. 

Standardising  Normal  Acids.  By  Hermann  Thielb  and  R. 
RiCHTER  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1900,  486— 489).— The  authors  have 
noticed  that  when  acids  are  standardised  by  means  of  Iceland  spar, 
the  results  are  slightly  higher  than  when  sodium  carbonate  is  used. 
As  the  result  of  a  lengthy  investigation,  using  pure  materials,  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.        L.  de  K. 

Necessary  Precautions  in  certain  Acidimetric  Estimations. 
By  Louis  Maqnibr  de  la  Souece  {Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  i,  1103 — 1104; 
from  Ann,  Chim,  anal,  appl.^  1900,  6,  121 — 125). — When  titrating 
acids,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  operation  is  performed  cold  or  hot,  as  the  reaction 
is  more  sensitive  in  the  cold.  Moreover,  some  kinds  of  glass  yield  to 
hot  water  a  distinct  trace  of  alkali.  When  estimating  sulphuric  acid, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  a  strong  or  a  more  dilute  solution  is  ti- 
trated, but  when  dealing  with  tartaric  acid  a  strong  solution  should 
be  used,  otherwise  the  results  will  be  too  low.  L.  db  K. 

lodometric  Experiments.  By  Gunner  JOroensen  {ZeU.  anarg. 
Cham.,  1900,  24,  183 — 187). — ^The  reaction  between  potassium  iodate, 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  hydrochloric  acid  takes  place  according  to 
the  equations  :  KlOg  +  6HCI  +  GNagSgOg  «  KI  +  GNaCl  +  SNagS.Og  + 
3H,0  and  4KTO^  +  3Na2S203  +  3H20  +  HCl-4KI  +  6NaHS04  +  HCL 
The  ratio  between  the  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  aud  tetrathionic  acid 
10  dependent  on  tl^e  tio^Q  allowed  for  the  reaction.    The  results  coi^^ 
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firm  the  author's  earlier  work  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  248),  and  ate  not  de- 
pendent on  the  formation  of  iodine  chloride  as  stated  by  Fessel 
(Abstr.,  1899»  ii,  802)^  since  it  is  immaterial  whether  sulphuric  acid 
or  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed.  £.  0.  R. 

Improvement  in  Peligot's  Absorption  Apparatus  for  Am- 
monia Estimations.  By  F.  Pannbbtz  {Zeit.  cmal.  Chem.,  1900,39, 
318 — 320). — The  lower  bulb  of  the  P61igot  U-tube  is  connected  by  a 
narrow  tube  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
first  iimb  of  the  U-tube.  By  this  means,  all  regurgitation  of  the  ab- 
sorbing liquid,  occasioned  by  sudden  condensation  in  the  distilling 
flask,  is  prevented.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  in  Sulphites  and  Thio- 
sulphatea  By  Martin  L.  Griffin  {J.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  1900,  19, 
321 — 323). — The  author's  experiments  indicate  that  there  is  no  need 
to  strictly  follow  Bunsen's  instructions  regarding  dilution  when 
titrating  sulphur  dioxide  with  iodine,  as  it  is  oxidised  equally  satisfac- 
torily in  strong  and  weak  solutions. 

Sulphurous  acid  should  be  titrated  in  a  closed  bottle  provided  with 
a  U-tube  containing  a  little  iodine  solution  and  serving  as  a  trap  for 
any  sulphur  dioxide  which  may  evaporate ;  there  is  but  little  fear  of 
loss  by  oxidation.  Some  sulphites,  notably  the  sodium  salt,  are  so 
rapidly  oxidised  by  atmospheric  oxygen  that  they  should  be  at  once 
introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  iodine  solution  without  previous 
solution  or  dilution ;  the  excess  of  iodine  is  then  titrated  with  sodium 
thiosulphate.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Water.  By  H.  Mennickb 
{Zsit  angew.  Chem.,  1900,  711—719). — The  author  has  compared  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  the  reagents  most  frequently  used  for  the  de- 
tection and  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  namely,  solutions  of 
starch-potassium  iodide  or  zinc  iodide,  the  four  modifications  of  Griess' 
reagent,  Biegler's  reagent,  and  Erdmann's  reagent  (this  vol.,  ii,  243). 
The  results  are  recorded  in  two  tables,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is 
that  Erdmann's  test  is  almost  free  from  sources  of  error  and  the  most 
delicate  of  those  examined.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Nitric  Acid  and  Mixed  Acid  [Nitric  and 
Sulphuric].  By  Abthub  P.  van  Geldeb  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900, 
19,  508— 609).— -4»ia/y«M  qf  Nitric  Acid.— Ahont  10  grams  of  the 
acid  are  weighed  out  in  a  bottle,  which  is  then  opened  in  a  funnel 
under  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  1  litre.  100  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion are  titrated  with  N/^  alkali,  and  the  total  acidity  is  calculated  as 
nitric  acid.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  the  lower  oxides,  10  c.c.  of  the 
original  acid  are  diluted  to  100  c.c,  and  titrated  with  iy710  perman- 
ganate. 

AruUyaia  qf  Mixed  Acid.— In  this  case  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  are 
evaporated  on  a  water- bath  with  the  aid  of  a  slight  blast  of  air  until 
the  nitric  acid  has  been  driven  off.  A.  little  boiling  water  is  added, 
and  the  evaporation  continued  for  10  minutes  ;  this  is  repeated  three 
times  so  as  to  break  up  any  combined  nitrogen  oxides.  The  residual 
liquid  is  then  titrated,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  titrations 
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represents  the  total  nitric  acid.  The  lower  oxides  are  estimated  as 
before,  although  the  estimation  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  arsenic. 

To  obtain  the  original  hydrogen  nitrate  in  nitric  and  mixed  acid, 
the  amount  of  nitric  acid  corresponding  with  the  nitrous  acid  found 
by  titration  with  permanganate  should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amount ;  to  obtain  the  available  nitric  acid,  only  half  the  amount  of 
nitrous  acid  should  be  allowed  for.  L.  db  K. 

Mimination  of  Arsenio  from  the  •  System  from  a  Tozioo- 
logicaJ  Standpoint.  By  D.  Sohebbatscheff  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1900,  i, 
1040 ;  from  Viertelj.-Schr.  g&richtl  Med.  w.  Oeff.  Sanimsw.,  1900,  [iii], 
19,  232 — 262). — Experiments  with  a  rabbit  and  a  dog  showed  that 
the  arsenic  was  more  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  system  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  hence  no  conclusion  should  be  drawn  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  animals  of  a  different  species  or  in  human  beings. 

The  arsenic  was  tested  for  as  follows :  20 — 30  grams  of  the  sub- 
stance were  heated  in  a  Kjeldahl  flask  with  20 — 30  c.c.  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  little  copper  oxide,  the  solution  was  diluted  with 
water,  boiled  to  expel  any  sulphur  dioxide  (finally  with  addition  of 
potassium  permanganate),  and  then  tested  in  Marsh's  apparatus. 
When  the  substance  contains  much  chlorides,  some  of  the  arsenic  may 
volatilise ;  this  may  be  prevented  by  moistening  the  mass  Erst  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  then  heating  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  L.  de  K. 

The  Carbon  Dioxide  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  Edmund  A. 
Letts  and  Robert  F.  Blake  {Sd.  Proc.  Roy.  DvJbl  Soc,  1900,  N.  a  9, 
ii,  107 — 270). — In  Pettenkofer's  method  for  the  estimation  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  an  important  source  of  error  is  introduced 
by  the  employment  of  barium  hydroxide,  which,  when  kept  in  glass 
vessels,  rapidly  causes  a  superficial  corrosion,  and  then  becomes  con- 
taminated with  alkalis  and  silica  from  the  glass.  The  presence  of  the 
former  causes  an  increase  in  alkalinity,  and  the  latter  interferes 
with  the  proper  end  reaction  when  titrating  the  excess  of  barium 
hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Another  source  of 
error  is  the  difficulty  of  preparing  distilled  water  free  from  carbon 
dioxide,  as  the  distillate  from  water  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide  rapidly  absorbs  it  from  the  air.  The  chief  source  of  error, 
however,  leading  to  results  about  30  per  cent,  too  high,  is  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere  and  breath 
during  the  transfer  of  the  absorbent  from  the  receiver,  and  its  subse- 
quent titration  in  open  vessels.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in 
avoiding  these  sources  of  error  by  using  the  following  process. 

The  standard  barium  hydroxide  solution  is  preserved  in  a  reservoir 
attached  in  the  usual  way  to  a  bulb-shaped  pipette  delivering  exactly 
50  C.C.,  and  provided  with  a  stopcock.  The  reservoir  is,  as  usual,  pro- 
vided with  a  soda-lime  tube,  which  is  closed  when  the  apparatus  is  not 
being  used.  To  prevent  any  action  of  the  baryta  on  the  glass,  the 
inside  of  the  reservoir,  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the  glass  siphon 
tube,  is  coated  with  paraffin  wax.  The  air  to  be  examined  is  col- 
lected in  a  narrow-necked,  tall  jar  holding  about  6  litres,  and  also 
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coated  inside  with  paraffin  wax.  Through  the  indiarubber  cork  pass 
two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  both  can 
be  closed  when  required  by  plugs  consisting  of  short  glass  rods 
attached  to  pieces  of  indiarubber  tubing.  The  jar  is  filled  by  connect- 
ing it  with  an  exhausting  syringe  attached  to  an  indiarubber  tube 
1 2  feet  long,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  collecting  area  being 
contaminated  by  the  breath  of  the  operator.  A  pump  is  used  which 
removes  about  200  c.c.  at  each  stroke,  so  when  100  strokes  have  been 
given,  the  air  originally  present  in  the  bottle  will  have  been  com- 
pletely displaced  by  the  air  to  be  tested.  The  plug  of  the  straight  tube 
is  now  temporarily  replaced  by  a  soda-lime  tube,  the  rubber  junction 
being  pinched  between  the  finger  and  thumb  during  the  operation  to 
prevent  access  of  air.  After  removing  the  other  plug  with  the  same 
precaution,  the  rubber  is  connected  with  the  pipette,  and  50  c.c.  of 
the  baryta  solution  are  introduced.  After  replacing  the  plugs  with 
the  same  precautions,  the  receiving  jar  is  placed  on  its  side  for  some 
hours,  and  frequently  rolled  about  so  as  to  ensure  complete  absorption 
of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

The  receiver  is  now  inverted  and  clamped  to  a  retort  stand,  a  soda- 
lime  tube  attached  to  the  straight  tube,  and  the  bent  tube  connected, 
with  the  usual  precautions,  to  the  titrating  vessel.  This  consists  of  a 
ball-shaped,  narrow-necked  glass  fiask,  furnished  with  a  two-way  stop- 
cock, which  communicates  with  a  straight  tube,  and  also  with  a  bent 
tube,  which  may  be  connected  with  an  air-pump.  After  exhausting 
the  flask,  it  is  connected  with  the  receiving  vessel,  the  stopcock  is 
turned,  and  the  liquid  runs  into  the  flask.  The  last  traces  of  the 
liquid  are  removed  as  follows.  The  titrating  vessel  is  first  removed, 
and  a  glass-rod  plug  substituted  for  it.  The  receiver  is  undamped 
and  placed  upright,  and  the  nozzle  of  a  measuring  pipette  filled  with 
water  containing  a  little  phenolphthalein  and  carefully  neutralised 
with  barium  hydroxide  is  now  inserted  instead  of  the  plug.  On  open- 
ing the  stopcock  attached  to  the  pipette,  the  water  runs  into  the 
receiver,  which,  after  being  well  rinsed,  is  again  placed  in  the  former 
position  and  connected  with  the  titrating  flask ;  the  rinsings  are  then 
added  in  the  way  described. 

The  titrating  flask  is  now  connected  with  a  delicate  burette  con- 
taining a  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  of  such  a  strength  that  1  c.c. 
represents  0*1  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  at  N.T.P.  The  barium  hydroxide 
solution,  which  should  be  titrated  about  the  same  time,  should,  if 
possible,  correspond  exactly  in  strength  with  the  acid. 

The  test-analyses  made  with  pure  air  mixed  with  definite  volumes 
of  carbon  dioxide  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  paper  contains  a  summary  and  bibliography  of  previous  work 
on  the  subject.  L.  db  K. 

Liquid  Gctrbon  Dioxide.  By  G.  Holste  (Zeit.  ancU.  Ghem., 
1900,  39,  243—245  ;  from  Zeit.  geaammt.  KoMensciure  Ind.,3,  461).— 
The  principal  gaseous  impurities  in  commercial  liquid  carbon  dioxide 
are  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  remain  gaseous  in  the  storage 
cylinder.  A  sample  of  the  gas  taken  when  the  cylinder  is  placed  with 
the  valve  uppermost  will  therefore  have  a  different  composition  from 
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one  taken  when  the  cylinder  is  inverted  or  laid  horizontally.  Both 
should  be  analysed.  A  convenient  eudiometer  for  the  purpose  is 
described,  and  a  method  for  calculating  the  average  composition  of 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  is  given.  M.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Sodium  Cobalt  Nitrite,  and  its  Employ- 
ment for  the  Detection  of  Potassium.  By  Einab  Biilmann 
(Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  284—289.  Compare  Adie  and  Wood, 
Trans.,  1900,  1076).— For  the  detection  of  potassium  in  presence  of 
much  sodium,  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  cobalt  nitrite  is  more  sensi- 
tive than  the  spectroscope  itself.  To  prepare  the  reagent,  150  grams 
of  sodium  nitrite  are  dissolved  in  150  c.c.  of  warm  water,  and  the 
solution  cooled  to  40 — 50° ;  50  grams  of  crystallised  cobalt  nitrate  are 
added,  and  then  gradually  50  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  the  mix- 
ture being  vigorously  shaken.  A  brisk  current  of  air  is  then  passed 
through  the  mixture  for  half-an-hour.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  sub- 
side during  two  hours,  and  then  filtered.  The  clear  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings, amounting  in  all  to  300  c.c,  are  precipitated  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  250  c.c.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  salt  is  collected  on  a 
suction  filter,  washed  four  times  with  25  c.c.  of  alcohol,  twice  with 
25  C.C.  of  ether,  and  air-dried.  For  use,  0*3 — 0*5  gram  is  dissolved  in 
2 — 3  c.c.  of  water,  and  added  cold  to  the  solution  to  be  tested.  This 
solution  must  contain  only  potassium  and  sodium  as  chlorides,  nitrates 
or  sulphates,  and  must  be  free  from  phosphates,  mineral  acids,  or  caustic 
alkalis.  Small  amounts  of  acetic  acid,  alkali  carbonates,  magnesium, 
and  calcium  salts  do  not  greatly  impair  the  sensitiveness.  It  is  pos- 
sible with  this  reagent  to  detect  0*0009  milligram  of  potassium  in 
presence  of  2363  parts  of  sodium.  The  reagent  is  not  permanent 
when  dissolved ;  the  solution  must  be  prepared  when  required. 

M.  J.  S. 

The  Estimation  of  Zino  as  Phosphate.  By  H.  D.  Dakin  {Z^. 
anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  273— 284).— Guyard  ['*  Hugo  Tamm"],  who  first 
proposed  the  estimation  of  zinc  as  zinc  ammonium  phosphate  (Abstr., 
1871, 1214),  admitted  the  existence  of  several  sources  of  error,  and  did 
not  furnish  proof  analyses  of  pure  substances.  Austin,  who  supplied 
this  deficiency  (this  vol.,  ii,  49),  assumed  that  bhe  presence  of  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  solution  was  essential.  The 
author,  starting  with  zinc  oxide  purified  with  great  care,  shows  by 
numerous  proof  analyses  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  use  of  am- 
monium phosphate,  instead  of  sodium  phosphate,  avoids  the  error 
caused  by  the  presence  of  sodium  in  the  precipitate.  Traces  of  zinc 
can  generally  be  detected  in  the  filtrate  by  ammonium  sulphide,  but 
never  more  than  2 — 3  decimilligrams.  The  precipitate,  dried  for  2 
hours  at  100 — 105°,  has  the  composition  ZnNH^P04;  it  suffers  no  loss  by 
prolonged  drying  at  this  temperature,  and  can  be  accurately  converted 
into  zinc  pyrophosphate  by  gradual  heating  in  an  open  crucible.  If 
rapidly  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  reduction  takes  place.  The  following 
method  of  precipitation  is  recommended.  The  acid  zinc  solution,  in 
a  platinum  basin,  is  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  diluted  to 
150  c.c,  and  heated  on  the  water-bath.    About  10  parts  of  ammonium 
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phosphate  for  each  part  of  zinc  supposed  to  be  present  are  added,  and 
the  heating  is  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  a  little 
further  delay  (| — 24  hours)  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  an  asbestos 
filter  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  thoroughly  with  a  hot  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  phosphate,  and  the  latter  removed  by  several 
washings  with  aqueous  alcohol.  It  is  then  dried  and  weighed,  or,  if 
ignition  is  preferred,  the  Gooch  crucible  is  placed  inside  a  platinum 
crucible.  The  precipitate  is  then  removed  from  the  filter  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  crucible  dried  (or  ignited)  as  before.  This  mode 
of  obtaining  the  tare  is  preferable  to  weighing  the  crucible  before  filtra- 
tion, as  the  phosphate  solution  slightly  attacks  the  asbestos.  The 
results  were  as  accurate  when  only  1  gram  of  ammonium  chloride 
was  present,  as  with  10  or  20  grams.  A  large  amount  hastens  the 
crystallisation  of  the  precipitate,  but  introduces  inconvenience  in  the 
washing.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Sodium  in  the  Presence  of  Potassium.  By  N. 
ScHOORL  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  1140;  from  I^ed,  Tijdsdir.  Phanrn,, 
1900,  12,  116 — 118). — ^The  microchemical  test  for  sodium  by  means  of 
uranyl  acetate  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  much  potassium. 
The  author  now  proposes  to  evaporate  a  few  times  \;ith  perchloric 
acid,  and  then  to  extract  with  alcohol.  Potassium  perchlorate  remains 
undissolved,  and  the  filtrate  contains  the  sodium  which  may  then  be 
tested  for  by  the  uranium  method.  L.  de  K. 

Colour  Reactions  for  Detecting  Calcium  Salts  in  Organic 
Tissues.  By  Valentino  Grandis  and  G.  Mainini  {Atti  Reed,  Accad, 
Lined,  1900,  [v],  9,  i,  280 — 283). — ^The  piece  of  tissue  or  section  is 
placed  in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  purpurin  and  left  until  it  is 
strongly  coloured,  the  time  required  being  from  5  to  10  minutes. 
When  removed  from  the  solution,  it  is  not  uniformly  coloured,  but 
exhibits  dark  patches  which  are  hard.  These  dark  patches,  due  to 
the  deposition  of  the  colour  on  salts  of  calcium,  usually  the  carbonate 
and  phosphate,  may  be  made  clearer  by  immersion  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  0*75  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which  causes  the 
formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  chloride  and  consequent  pre- 
cipitation of  the  purpurin  in  an  insoluble  form  in  those  positions 
where  calcium  salts  are  present.  The  coloured  tissue  is  then  soaked 
several  times  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  until  no  more  colour  is  removed. 

The  presence  of  calcium  salts  can  also  be  localised  by  treating  the 
well-washed  tissue  with  pyrogallol,  which  is  fixed  specially  on  those 
parts  where  calcium  salts  are  situated.  After  remaining  in  contact 
with  the  air  for  some  time  to  allow  the  pyrogallol  to  oxidise,  the 
tissue  is  washed  quickly  in  water,  dried,  and  preserved  in  balsam. 
The  presence  of  calcium  salts  is  denoted  by  dark  brown  patches,  the 
remainder  of  the  tissue  having  only  a  pale,  brownish-yellow  colour. 

T.  H.  P. 

Detection  of  Barium,  Calcium,  and  Strontium,  and  the 
Action  of  Ammonium  Chloride  on  Strontium  Chromate.  By 
Ernest  Dumbsnil  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys.,  1900,  [vii],  20,  125—135; 
ZeU.  Ver.  DeuL  Zuck.-Ind.,  1900,  531— 537).— The  ordinary  methods 
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for  detecting  the  presence  of  barium,  calciaiUi  and  strontium  in 
mixtures  of  salts  fail  when  the  proportion  of  strontium  is  small. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  following  method  is  proposed.  The  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  the  mixed  carbonates,  is  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporaled  to  dryness  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water.  To  a  small  portion  of  the  solution,  strontium  chromate 
solution  is  added;  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  barium.  If  no  precipitate  forms,  another  portion  of  the 
neutral  liquid  is  mixed  with  calcium  chromate  solution,  the  formation 
of  a  precipitate  on  warming  showing  the  presence  of  strontium.  If 
baryta  is  present,  however,  the  remainder  of  the  neutral  chloride 
solution  is  precipitated  by  means  of  potassium  chromate,  the  liquid 
being  then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered;  the  precipitate  is  then 
boiled  for  a  few  moments  with  ammonium  chloride  solution  and 
filtered.  To  the  clear  filtrate  sodium  carbonate  is  added,  the  liquid 
filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  once  on  the  filter,  and  then  treated 
with  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  Part  of  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia  and  then  warmed  with  calcium  chromate 
solution;  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of 
strontium.  Another  part  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  heated  with 
an  acetic  acid  solution  of  strontium  oxalate,  by  which  means  any 
calcium  is  precipitated. 

Ammonium  chloride  solution  dissolves  strontium  chromate,  and  the 
solution  deposits  orange-yellow,  tabular  crystals  having  a  composition 
corresponding  with  the  formula  2(NnjgCr207,NH4Cl.  T.  H.  P. 

Aotion  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  the  Borates  of  Baiium.  By 
Habmon  N.  Morse  and  D.  W.  Horn  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  24, 
105 — 137). — Jones'  adverse  criticism  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  640)  of  Morse 
and  Burton's  method  (Abstr.,  1888,  755)  of  estimating  boric  acid  is 
valueless,  since  it  is  based  on  experiments  made  with  aqueous,  instead 
of  strongly  alcoholic,  solutions ;  trustworthy  results  can  be  obtained 
by  adhering  to  the  original  directions.  Contrary  to  Jones'  statement, 
boric  acid  is  not  lost  by  volatilisation  as  ethyl  borate,  when,  follow- 
ing the  method,  the  alcoholic  liquid  containing  the  insoluble  meta- 
borate  and  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  then  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas ;  under 
Jones'  conditions,  using  aqueous  solutions,  there  is  also  no  loss. 

In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the  method,  care  has  to 
be  exercised  in  heating  the  mixture  of  barium  borate  and  carbonate, 
as,  when  dried  at  100°,  it  contains  no  small  quantity  of  water ;  on 
drying  for  about  50  hours  at  175°,  or,  more  rapidly,  at  just  below  a 
red  heat,  it  is  rendered  anhydrous;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
rapidly  absorbs  water.  At  a  full  red  heat  the  metaborate  attacks  the 
carbonate  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide ;  if  from  this  cause  the 
weight  of  the  mixture  is  too  small,  the  necessary  correction  can  be 
made  by  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  subsequent 
drying  in  a  desiccator,  or  at  500°.  When  once  completely  dehydratedi 
the  mixture  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  atmospheric  moisture. 

W.  A,D. 
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Oement  Testing.  By  O.  H.  Klein  and  Stephen  F.  Pegkham 
{J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  644— 645).— The  authors  recommend 
that  the  sample  should  be  analysed  in  the  same  condition  as  received, 
and  not  dried  beforehand,  either  at  a  low  or  high  temperature  ;  also 
that  any  insoluble  matter  not  volatilised  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  should  not  be  called  silica,  although  a  small  amount  may 
be  disregarded  (compare  Shimer,  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  520). 

L.  DE  K. 

Diphenylcarbazide  as  a  Sensitive  Reagent  for  Metals.  By 
Paul  Cazeneute  {Cornpt.  r&nd,,  1900,  131,  346— 347).— The  coloured 
products  formed  when  diphenylcarbazide  is  oxidised  by  metallic  salts 
(this  vol.,  i,  465)  furnish  very  sensitive  reactions  for  the  detection  of 
metals,  and  especially  of  copper,  mercury,  and  iron.  A  cold  saturated 
solution  of  the  carbazide  in  benzene  is  agitated  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt,  or,  if  the  latter  solution  is  not  too  dilute,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  carbazide  may  be  used.  Cupric  salts  yield  a  violet 
compound,  which  dissolves  in  benzene,  and  is  not  affected  by  agitation 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution ;  mercuric  salts  give  a  dull  blue 
compound  ;  ferric  salts  form  a  peach-flower  coloration,  which  becomes 
brown  if  the  liquid  is  agitated  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution. 
The  reaction  will  detect  1  part  of  the  metals  in  100,000  of  solution, 
and  is  not  given  by  other  metals.  The  colorations  are  destroyed  by 
inorganic  acids,  and  by  excess  of  organic  acids.  Solutions  of  silver 
and  gold  salts  yield  rose  colorations  with  precipitation  of  the  metal. 

If  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  or  a  chromate  containing  1  part  in 
1,000,000,  or  even  less,  is  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  solid  diphenylcarbazide,  a  splendid  violet 
coloration  is  developed,  stable  in  presence  of  inorganic  acids,  and  quite 
distinct  from  the  reactions  already  described.  No  other  metal  behaves 
in  the  same  way.  The  coloured  product  is  not  removed  from  water 
by  benzene,  but  dissolves  in  amyl  alcohol.  0.  H.  £. 

Action  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  on  Mercuric  Salts.  By  Fb. 
Faktor  {Ch&m.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  1246;  from  Pharm.  Post,  1900,  33, 
253 — 254). — Aqueous  solutions  of  mercuric  salts  are  precipitated  at 
the  boiling  point  by  sodium  thiosulphate,  with  formation  of  mercuric 
sulphide.  One  mol.  of  sodium  thiosulphate  corresponds  with  1  mol. 
of  mercuric  chloride.  The  process  may  also  be  applied  to  mercurous 
salts.  L.  DE  K. 

EfElBot  of  Oxidising  Agents  on  the  Reduction  of  Mercuric 
Chloride  by  Oxalic  Acid.  By  J.  H.  Kastlb  and  W.  A  Beattt 
{Amer.  Chem.  J,,  1900,  24,  182—188).— The  reduction,  in  direct  sun- 
light, of  mercuric  chloride  by  ammonium  oxalate  in  aqueous  solution 
is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. Ferric  chloride  and  most  other  oxidising  agents  also 
accelerate  the  action,  but  a  few,  such  as  chromic  acid  and  potassium 
chromate  or  dichromate,  retard  it.  The  same  substances  have  a 
similar  accelerating  action  on  the  redaction  of  thallic  chloride  by 
ammonium  oxalate.  The  explanation  given  is  that  probably  the 
oxidising  substance  used  is  reduced  by  the  ammonium  oxalate,  and 
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then  oxidised  again  by  the  mercuric  or  thallic  chloride,  thus  acting  as 
a  **  carrier  "  of  oxygen  from  the  oxalate  to  the  chloride. 

W.  A.  D. 

Volumetrio  Estimation  of  Mercuric  Chloride.  By  Eswin  Ruff 
{Arch,  Pharm,,  1900,  238,  298— 301). —Twenty  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  containing  about  4  grams  per  100  c.c.  are  shaken 
for  an  hour  with  a  little  pulverised  iron.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and 
10  c.c.  are  titrated  with  standard  potassium  permanganate  after  adding 
5  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
mnnganous  sulphate.  One  mol.  of  ferrous  chloride  represents  1  mol. 
Df  mercuric  chloride. 

If  the  substance  to  be  tested  contains  besides  mercuric  chloride  any 
oxidisable  matters  or  coal-tar  colouring  matters,  potassium  perman- 
ganate is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  this  in  turn  destroyed  by  cautious 
addition  of  tartaric  ncid.  The  resulting  ferric  chloride  is  then 
estimated  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  and  sodium 
thiosulphate.  L.  db  K. 

Composition  and  Estimation  of  Cerium  Oxalate.  By 
Frederick  B.  Powbb  and  Frank  Shkddbn  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900, 
19,  636— 642).— Oerium  oxalate  has  the  composition  062(0204)3,101120. 
Commercial  cerium  oxalate  is  frequently  contaminated  with  the 
oxalates  of  lanthanum  and  didymium.  The  former  may  be  recognised 
by  the  rcddii^h-brown  colour,  and  the  latter  by  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  ash,  provided  that  no  other  alkaline  matters  are  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  cerium  may  be  detected  in  the  presence 
of  lanthanum  and  didymium  oxalates  by  heating  0*1  gram  of  the 
mixture  with  0*5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  until  all  effervescence  ceases. 
The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  after  adding 
1  gram  of  ammonium  persulphate,  it  is  again  boiled,  a  bright  yellow 
colour  being  developed  if  cerium  is  present  even  in  traces  (compare 
von  Knorre,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  311).  L,  de  K. 

Colorimetric  Estimation  of  Nickel  in  SteeL  By  Rudolf 
Fibber  {Clum,  Zeit.y  1900,  24,  393— 394).— A  series  of  standard 
samples  of  nickel  steel  in  which  the  nickel  varies  from  1  per  cent, 
upwai'ds  with  a  difference  of  about  1  per  cent,  between  each  sample 
are  selected,  and  of  each  a  solution  is  made  as  follows :  6  grams  are 
dissolved  in  nitric  add,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  smallest 
possible  volume,  and  riiLsed  into  a  200  c.c.  flask.  The  iron  is  then 
precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  when  cold,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  the 
mark ;  after  thoroughly  shaking,  it  is  filtered  and  kept  in  a  200  cc. 
flask  for  future  use.  Six  grams  of  the  sample  to  be  examined  are  now 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  resulting  filtrate  is  compared  as 
regards  its  colour  with  the  stock  solutions.  Should  it  not  correspond 
with  any  of  these,  the  one  lighter  in  colour  is  selected  as  standard,  and 
the  sample  is  diluted  with  water  until  it  shows  the  same  colour. 
The  percentage  of  nickel  is  then  found  by  a  simple  calculation.  The 
results  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes.  The  presence 
of  chromium  somewhat  interferes  with  the  test.  L.  dk  K. 
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Analysis  of  Titaniferous  Iron  Ores.  By  Charles  Baskbb- 
viLLB  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  419— 420).— Silica  is  estimated 
in  the  usual  manner  after  fusing  1  gram  of  the  ore  with  5  grams 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  gram  of  potassium  nitrate.  After  weigh- 
ing the  crude  silica,  it  is  heated  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids 
and  then  reignited  ;  the  loss  in  weight  represents  pure  silica. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  estimated  by  fusing  2  grams  of  the  ore 
with  20  grams  of  the  above  fusion  mixture,  using  <  gasolene '  as  a 
source  of  heat.  The  fused  mass  is  then  extracted  with  water,  and  to 
the  filtrate  are  added  25  c.c.  of  ferric  chloride  containing  0*1  gram  of 
metallic  iron.  Slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  liquid 
boiled,  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  estimated 
in  the  filtrate.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  the  iron  precipi* 
tate,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  molybdate  process  (Abstr.,  1894, 
ii,  253). 

Titanium  is  estimated  by  fusing  0*5  gram  of  the  ore  with  0*5  gram 
of  sodium  fluoride  and  5  grams  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  for  15 
minutes.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  containing  3 
c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  excess  expelled  by  boil- 
ing. The  well-washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dilute  ammonia  is  added  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  is  then  redissolved  in  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (1  :  100).  The  titanium  is  now  precipitated  as  usual  by 
saturating  the  liquid  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes ;  it  is  then  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  dioxide.  When 
many  assays  have  to  be  made,  Weller's  colorimetric  process  (Abstr., 
1883,  381)  is  preferable.  0*5  gram  of  the  ore  is  fused  with  sodium 
fluoride  and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  as  directed,  care  being  taken 
to  completely  expel  the  fluorine  ;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water 
containing  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  made  up  to 
500  c.c.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  mixed  with  5  c.c. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  colour  thus  produced  is  compared  with 
that  of  a  series  of  ferruginous  solutions  to  which  a  varying  amount  of 
titanium  and  5  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  have  been  added. 

Iron  is  estimated  by  the  dichromate  method  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
silica.  L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Benzene  and  Ethylene  in  Coal-gas.  By 
Fbitz  HABER(CAef/i  Centr.,  1900,  1,  1309—1310;  from  Joum.  f. 
Oashdy  43,  347 — 350). — The  author  has  made  further  experiments 
with  the  process  recommended  by  himself  and  Oechelh'auser  (Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  128)  and  has  found  it  to  be  trustworthy. 

L.  DE  K. 

Betimation  of  Eeduoing  Sugar  by  Means  of  a  Centrifdge. 
By  Ph.  Chapelle  (Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  i,  1108  ;  from  Ann,  Chim,  anal, 
appl.f  1900  5,  140—145.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  112). — In  the  pre- 
sence of  several  reducing  sugars,  the  total  cuprous  oxide  obtained  is 
not  the  theoretical  quantity.  The  cuprous  oxide  corresponding  with 
a  single  sugar  is  determined  by  means  of  a  factor  ir»  cuprous 
oxide/sugar,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sugar  and  the 
amount  of  precipitated  cuprous  oxide.     A  table  is  given  for  the  value 
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of  K  for  20  to  250  milligrams  of  cuprous  oxide,  and  for  dextrose,  invert 
sugar,  and  lactose.  An  example  is  given  showing  the  estimation  of 
two  of  these  sugars  in  the  presence  of  each  other  \  the  author  has  not 
yet  succeeded  with  a  mixture  containing  the  three. 

The  method  is  also  applicable  when  using  Sacfasse's  alkaline  mer- 
curic iodide  solution  ;  the  mercury  should  be  dried  below  150^.  The 
author  has  somewhat  altered  the  composition  of  this  solution,  and  pre- 
pares it  by  dissolving  22*7  grams  of  mercuric  iodide,  40  grams  of 
potassium  iodide,  and  100  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  water  and 
diluting  to  1  litre,  and  its  value  for  dextrose  and  invert  sugar  is  given ; 
the  solution  is,  however,  sensibly  affected  by  sucrose.  L.  ds  K. 

Estimation  of  Cellulose.  By  Constantin  Councleb  {flhem.  ZeU,^ 
1900,  24,  368 — 369). — A  criticism  of  the  methods  for  the  estimation 
of  cellulose  proposed  by  Lange,  Miiller,  and  Schulze-Henneberg.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  first  process  are  far  too  low.  The  others  give 
better  results,  but  are  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  are  of  no 
practical  use.  The  author's  attempt  at  modifying  Miiller's  process  by 
subjecting  the  wood  to  a  preliminary  treatment  with  calcium  hydrogen 
sulphite  ended  in  failure.  A  good  and  practical  process  is  much  to  be 
desired.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Cell-wall  Constituents,  Hemicelluloses,  cuid 
Cellulose  in  some  Plants  and  Parts  of  Plants.  By  Albert 
Kleiber  {Landw.  Versucha-StaU,  1900,  64,  161— 213).— The  methods 
of  Lange,  Hoffmeister,  and  F.  Schulze  for  determining  cellulose  gave 
unsatisfactory  results.  Concordant,  if  not  quite  satisfactory,  results 
were  obtained  by  boiling  the  cellulose,  obtained  by  Koffmeister's  or 
Schulze's  method,  for  2  hours  with  1  *25  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  In 
the  case  of  Hoffmeister's  method,  the  same  results  are  usually  obtained 
whether  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  precedes  or  follows  treatment  with 
chlorate. 

Methods  for  determining  the  cell-wall  constituents  are  described,  in 
which  the  substance  was  extracted  with  0*15  and  0*42  per  cent, 
aqueous  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  thought  that  in  some  cases  the 
results  obtained  are  too  high,  owing  to  the  presence  of  insoluble  non 
nitrogenous  substances  which  do  not  belong  to  the  cell-wall ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cell-wall  itself  may  be  attacked.  The  results  were 
always  higher  than  obtained  with  the  crude  fibre  ;  the  crude  fibre  dooB 
not,  therefore,  include  the  whole  of  the  cell- wall. 

Hemicelluloses  are  determined  by  boiling  the  residues  obtained  in 
the  estimation  of  cell- wall  constituents  with  1  '25  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid.  The  proteids  and  ash  are  again  determined  in  the  residue.  By 
deducting  the  non-nitrogenous  matter  in  the  residue  from  the  amount 
of  non-nitrogenous  matter  present  Jbefore  boiling  with  acid,  numbers 
are  obtained  representing  the  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  matter  dis- 
solved. The  method  is,  for  different  reasons,  imperfect,  but  it  fur- 
nishes useful  results.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Simple  Distinction  between  Glue  and  Dextrin  or  Gtun 
Arabic.  By  Hugo  Bobnt&Iger  {Chem.  CerUr,,  1900,  i,  1109  ;  fron. 
Oesterr.  Chem.   Zeit,,  1900,  3, 188— 189).— The  suspected  product  ia 
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heated  with  50  per  cent,  hydrofluoric  acid.  Glue  emits  at  once  an 
odour  of  butyric  acid.  On  evaporating  on  the  water-bath,  a  white 
mass  is  obtained  which  gives  the  usual  alkaloidal  reactions  with  phos- 
photungstic  acid,  Nessler's  test,  and  other  reagents,  but  has  not  been 
fully  investigated  by  the  author.  L.  de  K. 

Bstimation  of  Carvone  in  Volatile  Oils.  IV.  By  F.  W. 
Aldbn  andF.  G.  Ehlert  {Phcmn.  Archives,  1900,  3,  9— 18).— Further 
investigation  has  been  made  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  conditions 
of  experiment  on  the  error  of  the  method  previously  described  (this 
vol.,  ii,  117).  When  much  resin  is  present  in  the  oil,  the  carvoxime 
will  not  crystallise,  and  it  is  necessary  to  distil  the  oil  with  steam  and 
perform  the  estimation  with  the  oil  that  distils  over.  When  there  is 
resin  present,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  crystallisation^  the  crystals 
are  contaminated  with  it,  and  in  consequence  the  result  is  considerably 
too  high.  Better  crystals  are  obtained  if  the  sodium  hydrogen  car- 
bonate is  used  in  amount  exactly  equivalent  to  the  hydroxy lamine 
hydrochloride,  instead  of  in  excess,  and  also  if  a  large  excess  of  hydr« 
oxylamine  is  avoided.  0.  F.  B. 

Oxidation  [of  OxaJio  Acid  by  Potassium  Permanganate]. 
By  Georo  von  Georgievios  and  L.  Springer  {Monatsh,,  1900,  21, 
413 — 421). — When  an  oxalic  acid  solution  is  titrated  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  always 
observed  that  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  is  very  slow,  but  after* 
wards  the  permanganate  is  instantly  decolorised.  The  following 
explanation  of  this  is  suggested.  The  first  few  drops  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution  are  slowly  reduced  to  manganese  sulphate ;  this  at 
once  reacts  with  an  excess  of  permanganic  acid,  forming  manganese 
dioxide,  which  is  instantly  reduced  by  oxalic  acid.  B.  H.  P. 

Mercurisalicjlic  Acid  and  Millon's  Reaction.  By  Carl  J. 
Lintner  {Zeit.  angew,  Chem,,  1900,  707—711). — When  mercuric  sali- 
cylate is  heated  for  some  time  at  110°  or  boiled  with  water,  it  is  de- 
composed into  salicylic  acid,  which  either  volatilises  or  dissolves,  and 
a  compound  formerly  regarded  by  Lajoux  andGrandval  (Abstr.,  1893, 
i,  642)  as  a  basic  salicylate,  but  now  described  as  mercurisalicylic 
acid,  {C^np^)^'Eg  =  C^Ufi^  +  G^B:^B^gO^.  The  latter  is  monobasic, 
dissolves  without  separation  of  mercury  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  when  boiled  with  water  and  sufficient  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  to  obtain  a  clear  liquid,  gives, 
with  sodium  nitrite,  a  yellow  colour  which  changes  to  red  on  adding 
mercuric  nitrate  solution.  When  testing  for  salicylic  acid  with 
Millon's  reagent,  mercurisalicylic  acid  is  probably  formed  on  boiling 
with  mercuric  nitrate,  and  this,  in^contaot  with  nitrous  acid,  gives  a 
nitroso-compound  soluble  with  a  red  colour  in  excess  of  merouric 
nitrate. 

The  action  of  Millou's  reagent  is  solely  due  to  mercuric  nitrate 
and  nitric  and  nitrous  acids ;  mercurous  nitrate  is  inert.  The  best 
way  of  detecting  salicylic  acid  by  its  aid  is  as  follows:  The  solu- 
tion is  boUed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  acid 
mercuric  nitrate  for  2  minutes,  2 — 3  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
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are  added,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite. 
The  red  colour  shows  immediately.  Froteids  may  be  similarly  tested 
for.  L.  DE  K. 

Commercially  Pure  Oleic  Acid  and  Purified  Oleic  Acid. 
By  Hugo  Ditz  {Ckem,  Zeit,,  1900,  24,  462— 464).— Many  samples  of 
oleic  acid  contain  a  small  percentage  of  an  oily,  slightly  volatile,  and 
unsaponifiable  substance,  varying  in  composition,  and  absorbing  a 
considerable  amount  of  iodine ;  the  presence  of  this  substance  causes 
the  turbidity  noticed  when  titrating  the  sample  in  the  usual  way 
with  alkali.  From  the  author's  investigation,  it  is  probably  an  im- 
purity introduced  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  gradu- 
ally formed  during  the  storage  of  the  acid.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Tamiic  and  Gtdlic  Acids.  By  Febdinand  Jean 
{Ghem.  Cmtr.,  1900,  i,  1107—1108;  from  Ann.  Chim.  anal,  appl.y 
1900,  5,  134 — 140). — 2*7  grams  of  iodine  and  6 — 6  grams  of  potassium 
iodide  are  dissolved  in  water  to  a  litre  and  the  solution  is  stan- 
dardised, first  with  a  0*1  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin,  and  then  also 
with  gallic  acid.  Ten  c.c.  of  either  solution  are  mixed  with  5  c.c. 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  contained 
in  a  beaker  having  a  50  c.c.  mark.  The  iodine  is  slowly  run  in 
until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  strikes  a  blue  colour  on  paper  impregnated 
with  dry  starch;  the  liquid  is  now  diluted  to  60  c.c,  and  more  iodine 
added  until  a  blue  spot  is  again  formed.  The  solution  of  the  iodine 
is  of  the  requisite  strength  when  10  c.c.  of  the  tannin  requires 
10 — 10*5,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  gallic  acid  13  c.c.  of  iodine.  A  blank 
experiment  showing  the  effect  of  the  dilute  alkali  should  also  be 
made ;  this  will  generally  amount  to  0*4  c.c. 

The  decoction  to  be  tested  should  contain  about  0*1  per  cent,  of 
tannin,  and  10  c.c.  are  titrated  as  described.  Another  portion  is 
then  treated  as  follows  :  Fifty  c.c.  are  mixed  in  a  100  c.c.  flask 
with  15  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  albumin  (2  grams  of  albumin  rubbed 
to  a  thick  paste  with  strong  glycerol^  and  afterwards  diluted  with 
water  to  a  litre),  20  grams  of  sodium  chloride,  and  water  added  up  to 
the  mark.  Twenty  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  then  freed  from  albumin 
by  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  and  boiling ;  the  filtrate  is  titrated 
as  before,  allowance  being  made  for  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
salt  and  albumin  as  found  by  another  blank  experiment.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  titrations  represents  the  tannin,  whilst  the 
second  titration  represents  the  gallic  acid. 

Tanning  materials  containing  soluble  starch  are  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  Sulphites  may  be  allowed  for  by  titrating  with  iodine  in 
an  acid  solution.  L.  de  K. 

Rapid  Estimation  of  the  Iodine  Number  of  Fats.  By  J. 
Bellisb  {Chem.  Centr.y  1900,  i,  1109;  from  Ann.  Chim.  anal,  appl., 
1900,  6,  128— 131).— When  dealing  with  fats  having  a  somewhat 
varying  iodine  number  and  where  consequently  no  need  exists  for  an 
accurate  estimation,  the  author  uses  the  following  process : 

One  gram  of  the  fat  is  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  vols, 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chloroform  previously  saturated  with  mercuric 
chloride.     After  adding  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
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iodide  (I  dissolved  in  acetic  acid)  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  the 
iodine  solution  until  it  is  permanently  coloured  for  5  minutes.  This 
iodine  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  :  50  grams  of  iodine  and  10*2  c.o. 
of  bromine  or  33*6  grams  of  iodine  and  13*5  c.c.  of  bromine  are  dis- 
solved in  950  C.C.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  the  liquid  is  saturated 
with  mercuric  chloride.  After  a  few  days,  5  o.o.  of  either  of  the 
solutions  (the  second  one  acts  the  quicker,  but  gives  off  fumes)  is 
titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  then  dilut^  with  acetic  acid 
to  such  an  extent  that  1  c.c.  represents  exactly  0*1  gram  of  iodine. 

More  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  large  excess  of 
the  reagent  to  the  solution  of  the  fat  and  then  titrating  the  excess 
with  thiosulphate.  L.  ds  K. 

Iodine  and  Bromine  Values  of  Oils  and  Fats.  By  Bowland 
Williams  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  19,  300— 301).— A  table  giving 
the  iodine  value  by  Wijs'  solution,  the  calculated  bromine  value,  the 
same  as  found  by  direct  experiment,  the  bromine  addition  value,  and 
the  bromine  substitution  value  of  cocoanut  oil,  tallow,  butter*fat, 
lard,  castor  oil,  rape  oil,  two  samples  of  cotton-seed  oil,  two  samples  of 
maize  oil,  Japanese  wood  oil,  menhaden  oil,  and  nine  samples  of  linseed 
oil. 

Wijs'  method  gives  excellent  results  if  care  is  taken  to  add  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  iodine  likely  to  be  absorbed.  In  some  cases, 
notably  with  linseed  oil,  there  are  great  discrepancies  between  the 
calculated  and  experimentally  found  bromine  values.  L.  db  K. 

Linseed  Oil  Analysis.  By  Pabksb  C.  McIlhinxy  {J,  Soe.  Chem, 
Ind.^  1900, 10,320 — 321). — The  author  recommends  the  determination 
of  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  bromine  addition  and  substitution  numbers  (this 
vol.,  ii,  178).  If  unsatisfactory,  a  portion  of  the  sample  should  be 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  and  the  distillate  examined  for  turpen- 
tine, petroleum,  &c.  The  volatile  matter  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  aqueous  layer  and  measured  or  weighed.  For  the  separation 
of  turpentine  and  petroleum.  Burton's  nitric  acid  process  is  recom- 
mended (Abstr.,  1890,  669).  The  non-volatile  matter  is  then  collected 
and  dried.  Its  acidity  figure  is  taken,  and  if  found  to  be  very  high, 
points  to  the  presence  of  rosin,  which  must  then  be  estimated  by 
Twitchell's  method  (Abstr.,  1892,  389).  Another  portion  is  treated 
in  the  usual  way  for  unsaponifiable  matter  (rosin  oil,  mineral  oil). 
This  and  the  distillation  test  are  no  doubt  the  most  valuable  and 
conclusive,  as  they  allow  of  the  actual  separation  of  some  of  the 
adulterants.  Finally,  the  saponification  figure  may  prove  to  be  of 
value.  L.  ds  K. 

Beftoctometric  Butter  Analysis.  By  ALrBsn  Pabthsil  and 
J.  VON  Yblsbn  {Areh.  Phaitn,,  1900,  238,  261— 279).— The  authors 
have  redetermined  the  refractive  index  of  different  fatty  compounds 
at  various  temperatures,  using  sodium  light,  and  have  calculated  the 
temperature  coefficients  and  molecular  refractions.  The  following 
compounds  were  tested :  triacetin,  tributyrin,  trilaurin,  tripalmitin, 
tristearin  and  triolein.     Samples  of  butter- fat,  margarin,  ground-nut 
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oil,  olive  oil,  cofctonnseed  oil,  and  sesam^  oil  were  also  examined  and 
the  results  are  recorded. 

It  is  shown  that  the  refraction  of  batter  increases  with  the  iodine 
figure,  but  not  to  the  extent  expected  with  the  Reiohert-MeisBl 
number ;  there  is  also  no  fixed  relation  between  the  latter  and  the 
temperature  coefficient.  L.  db  K. 

Normcd  Befractometrio  Vcdue  for  Butter.  By  A.  Lam  {Cham. 
ZeU.,  1900,  24,  394— 395).— The  limit  of  refraction  of  butter  at  40^ 
has  been  fixed  in  Oermanj  at  44*2.  The  author,  as  the  result  of  a 
large  number  of  analyses  of  butters  of  Dutch  origin  and  undoubted 
genuineness,  states  that  for  these  butters  the  limit  should  be  fixed 
at  46.  L.  DB  E« 

Bancidity  of  Batter.  By  Jos.  HanuS  (Z&iL  Nahr.-Genusgm.^ 
1900,  3,  324 — 328).— A  butter  was  again  analysed  after  having 
been  exposed  for  three  months  to  the  action  of  air  and  lights  The 
iodine,  Beichert-Meissl,  and  saponification  numbers  were  but  little 
affected,  but  the  acidity  had  increased  from  5*1  (f)  to  75*2  cc.  of 
J\r/10  soda  per  100  grams  of  butter  fat. 

The  sample  was  melted,  the  fat  dissolved  in  ether,  and  neutralised 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator ;  the  soaps 
were  dissolved  by  shaking  with  water  at  25^,  the  solution  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  traces  of  fat  removed  by  washing  with 
light  petroleum.  After  completely  drying  the  soap,  a  large  portion 
was  dissolved  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  in  150  c.o.  of  water,  15  co.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  were  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam  until  the  volatile  acid  had  completely  passed  over ; 
the  distillate  was  then  titrated.  The  neutralised  solution  was 
evaporated,  the  residue  dried  at  100^  and  weighed,  and  the  percentage 
of  volatile  acids  calculated  by  Henriques'  formula  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
258). 

The  non -volatile  adds  were  estimated  by  Hehner's  method  and 
their  molecular  weight  calculated  from  the  saturation  nnmber.  The 
unsaturated  acids  were  calculated  indirectly  from  the  formnla 
100//90'07,  where  /  represents  the  iodine  number.  The  result  was  2*10 
per  cent,  of  volatile  acids  with  a  mol.  weight  of  104 ;  saturated  non- 
volatile acids,  40*90  ;  unsaturated  non-volatile  acids,  26 '20 ;  joint  moL 
weight,  278.  From  these  data,  the  relation  of  the  volatile  and  non- 
volatile acids  in  the  isolated  free  acids  is  1 :  32  (a),  of  the  unsaturated 
to  the  saturated  acids  1  : 1  *5  (5),  of  the  volatile  to  the  unsaturated 
acids  1  :  13  (c),  and  to  the  saturated  acids  1  :  20  (d).  Assuming  that 
fresh  butter  contains  on  an  average  5*5  per  cent,  of  volatile,  33  per 
cent,  of  unsaturated,  and  53  per  cent,  of  saturated  acids,  then  a' » 1 :  16, 
y  =  1  : 1-6,  c'  =  l :  6,  and  d'^l :  9*6. 

The  acidity  of  four  fresh  butters  was  taken  and  also  the  acidity  of 
the  distillates ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  was  approxi- 
mately as  1 :  10,  but  after  they  had  become  rancid  the  proportion  was 
about  as  1 :  25. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  glyoerides  of  both  series  of  adds 
(volatile  and  non-volatile)  are  hydrolysed  during  the  exposure  of  the 
butter,  the  non-volatile  acids  being  set  free  sooner  and  in  larger  pro- 
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portion  than  the  volatile  ones.    The  glyoerides  of  the  saturated  and 
unsaturated  acids  seem  to  be  equally  affected. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  peculiar  taste  and  odour  of  rancid 
butter  is  partly  due  to  traces  of  aldehydes.  L.  ds  E. 

Detection  of  <'  Saooharin  "  [o-BenEoioeralphinide]  in  Articles 
of  Food.  By  J.  ds  Brians  {Chwn.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  1105  ;  from  Ann. 
Chim.  anal,  appL,  5,  131 — 133).— Truchon's  process  (this  voL,  ii, 
377)  when  applied  to  some  kinds  of  wine  and  beers  or  to  infusion  of 
liquorioe  gives  untrustworthy  results  owing  to  the  presence  of  tannins 
soluble  in  the  the  ether-petroleum  mixture.  The  following  modifica- 
tion is  proposed.  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride 
and  then  with  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  is 
then  treated  as  directed.  No  'saccharin'  is  retained  by  the  iron 
precipitate  and  a  subsequent  violet  colour  is  exclusively  due  to  the 
presence  of  '  saccharin.'  L.  db  K. 

Bstimation  of  Sugar  in  Diabetic  Urine.  By  Julius  Trobobb 
and  W.  Mbins  {Areh.  Fharm.,  1900,  238,  306— 309).— The  copper 
solution  used  by  the  authors  differs  from  the  ordinary  Fehling's  solu- 
tion by  containing  100  grams  of  glycerol  per  litre  instead  of  Rochelle 
salt.  Its  exact  strength  in  copper  is  determined  by  weighing  this  as 
subsulphide. 

Sixty  C.C.  of  the  copper  solution  are  heated  in  a  porcelain  basin  with 
5 — 20  C.C.  of  the  sample  of  urine  for  15  minutes.  The  liquid  is 
made  up  to  100  c.c.  in  a  measuring  flask  graduated  at  45^,  the  warm 
liquid  is  shaken  with  a  little  talc  to  remove  the  suspended  cuprous 
oxide,  and  then  rapidly  filtered.  By  estimating  the  copper  as  sub- 
sulphide  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate,  the  amount  of  copper 
oxide  which  has  been  reduced  by  the  dextrose  may  be  found. 

L.DSE. 

Betiniation  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  the  Occurrence  of  Oxcduric 
Add  in  Urine.  By  Ebnst  Salkowski  {Zeit.  phyeioL  Chem,,  1900, 
22,  437 — 460). — ^The  author  states  that  the  usual  process  of  estimat- 
ing oxalic  acid  in  urine  by  direct  precipitation  with  calcium  chloride 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  free  acetic  acid  gives  results  which 
are  too  low  and  proposes  the  following  method. 

500  cc.  of  unfiltered  urine  are  concentrated  to  about  one-third. 
When  cold,  20  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  is 
shaken  three!  or  more  times  in  succession  with  200  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  9 — 10  vols,  of  ether  and  1  vol.  of  alcohol.  The  united 
ether  extract  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter  and  the  ether  recovered 
by  distillation.  The  residual  alcoholic  liquid  is  poured  into  a  deep 
basin,  10 — 15  cc.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  whole  heated  until  the 
alcohol  has  evaporated  and  the  liquid  become  clear.  After  filtering, 
the  liquid  is  rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  again 
faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  ;  if  this  should  produce^a  turbidity,  the 
liquid  must  be  again  filtered.  The  oxalic  acid  is  now  precipitated  by 
adding  2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and  after 
24  hours  the  calcium  oxalate  is  collected,  converted  into  oxide  and 
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weighed.     The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  oxalic 
acid  in  tissues. 

It  was  accidentally  discovered  that  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  is  much 
increased  by  evaporating  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  syrupy 
consistence.  750  c.c  of  a  urine  which  yielded  6*1  milligrams  of 
calcium  oxide  gave  10 '2  milligrams  when  evaporated  with  20  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  oxaluric 
acid  by  the  hydrochloric  acid.  This  oxaluric  acid  seems,  according  to 
the  author's  experiments,  to  exist  in  a  pre-formed  condition  and  to  a 
larger  extent  then  hitherto  believed.  If  larger  quantities  of  urine  are 
evaporated,  there  is  a  danger  of  some  of  the  oxalic  acid  being  recon- 
verted into  oxaluric  acid.  L.  db  El. 

A  Quantitative  Beaotion  of  the  UreideB  and  Purine 
DerivativeB.  II.  By  Adolf  Jollbs  {Ber,,  1900,  83,  2119—2121. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  454). — When  oxidised  with  permanganate  and 
sulphuric  acid  under  the  conditions  already  described,  caffeine,  hydr- 
oxycaffeine^  theophylline,  paraxanthine,  and  heteroxanthine  yield  as 
many  mols.  of  methylamine  as  they  contain  methyl  groups ;  the  rest 
of  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  as  carbamide  in  the  case  of  caffeine  and 
hydroxycaffeine,  as  ammonia  in  the  case  of  paraxanthine  and  hetero- 
xanthine, and  to  about  an  equal  extent  as  carbamide  and  as 
ammonia  in  the  case  of  theophylline.  In  the  case  of  heteroxanthine, 
when  only  about  one-quarter  the  usual  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
employed  a  very  considerable  amount  of  carbamide  was  formed. 

C.  F.  B. 

Estimation  of  Allantoin  in  Urine.  By  Otto  Lobwi  (Z«U,  anal. 
Chem.,  1900,  39,  266—267 ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1900,  44, 
1). — ^The  feebly  acid  urine  is  precipitated  with  mercurous  nitrate  to 
which  some  mercury  is  added.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  mercury  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  latter  expelled  by  warming.  It  is  then 
treated  with  silver  nitrate  and  magnesia^  which  precipitate  the  allan- 
toin. In  this  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing,  the  nitrogen  may 
be  estimated  by  KjeldahPs  process,  or  the  precipitate  may  be  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  residue  extracted  with  hot  water,  the  extract  precipitated 
with  mercuric  nitrate,  and  this  precipitate  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  filtrate  from  the  mercuric  sulphide  leaves  the  allantoin 
on  evaporation.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Allantoin  in  Urine.  By  R.  Podusohka  {Zeii. 
anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  267 ;  from  Aroh.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1900,  44> 
59). — ^The  urine  (50 — 100  c.c.)  is  precipitated  with  an  equal  volume 
of  lead  acetate  solution  and  filtered.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate 
is  freed  from  lead  with  sodium  sulphate ;  silver  nitrate  (5 — 10  per 
cent,  solution)  is  then  added  in  excess.  A  measured  portion  of  the 
filtrate  is  treated  with  very  dilute  ammonia  (2  c.o.  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  for  50  cc.  of  the  original  urine)  and  50 — 100  cc.  more  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  fiocculent  precipitate  of  silver  allantoin  is  thoroughly 
washed  on  a  suction  filter  and  its  nitrogen  estimated.  M.  J.  S. 
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Detection  of  Bile  PigmentB  in  Urine.  By  Olof  Hammabsten 
(Zeit.anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39»  269—270;  from  Skand.  Arch.  PhyBiol.^ 
0,  313). — A  mixture  is  made  of  19  vols,  of  25  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  1  vol.  of  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  hours,  or  until  it  has  become  yellowish  ]  then,  just  before  use, 
one  part  is  mixed  with  5  parts  of  95 — 97  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  a  little 
of  the  urine  is  added.  One  part  of  bilirubin  in  50,000  parts  of  urine 
produces  a  characteristic  green  colour.  Should  other  colouring  matters 
be  present,  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  a  few  cc  of  barium 
chloride  (or,  in  some  cases,  calcium  chloride,  followed  by  sufficient 
ammonia  to  produce  neutrality),  and  the  deposit,  collected  by  a  centri- 
fugal machine,  is  treated  with  1 — 2  c.c.  of  the  reagent,  and  again 
centrifuged,  when  the  presence  of  bile  will  produce  a  green  solution. 

M.  J.  8. 

The  Volumetric  Betimation  of  Vegetable  Alkaloids  by 
Titration  with  Acids.  By  Carl  Kippenbbbobb  {ZeU.  ancU,  Chem,, 
1900,39,  202—229;  290— 314).— With  the  object  of  ascertaining 
which  alkalimetric  indicators  are  most  suitable  for  the  titration  of 
alkaloids  by  standard  acid,  the  author  has  submitted  to  titration  small 
quantities  (about  0*1  gram,  in  order  that  the  conditions  might  be 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  chemico-legal  investigations)  of  the  most 
generally  occurring  alkaloids,  using  eleven  different  indicators.  The 
general  method  consisted  in  adding  an  excess  of  standard  sulphuric 
acid  to  about  2  grams  of  the  alkaloid,  making  up  to  a  litre,  and  titr- 
ating the  excess  of  acid  in  50  c.c.  by  iV/50  sodium  hydroxide.  With 
some  indicators,  the  amount  of  acid  consumed  was  much  below  the 
theoretical ;  with  others,  above ;  many  of  the  indicators  gave  results 
of  approximate  accuracy,  but  the  following  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
residts :  Atropine,  morphine,  veratrine,  codeine,  cocaine,  nicotine, 
coniine,  papaverine,  narcotine  with  lacmoid;  thebaine,  codeine, 
emetine,  coniine  with  iodoeosin;  atropine  with  uranin  (sodium 
fluorescein) ;  coniine,  morphine,  thebaine,  emetine,  brucine,  pelletier- 
ine  with  cochineal ;  aconitine,  strychnine,  and  quinine  with  azolitmin ; 
sparteine  and  quinine  with  hsBmatoxylin.  Narceine  and  caffeine  could 
not  be  titrated  with  any  of  the  indicators.  Methyl-  and  ethyl-orange 
gave  approximate  results  only  with  atropine,  emetine,  and  coniine ; 
phenolphthalein  and  alkannin  could  be  used  for  sparteine,  but  for  no 
other  alkaloid,  and  Oongo-red  only  for  coniine.  The  cases  where  the  con- 
sumption of  acid  f aUs  below  the  the  theoretical  amount  are  in  general 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  in  such  highly  dilute  solutions  as  those 
employed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  alkaloid  salt,  as  well  as  of 
the  indicator,  undergoes  dissociation,  such  cases  being  most  conspicuous 
when  the  indicator  is  of  a  feebly  acid  character  and  the  alkaloid  a 
weak  base ;  in  other  cases,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  compound  of  the 
alkaloid  with  the  indicator  were  non-existent.  With  strongly  acid 
indicators  and  feebly  basic  alkaloids,  the  amount  of  indicator  used  has 
considerable  influence.  Too  large  a  consumption  of  acid  was  especially 
noticeable  with  the  indicators  methyl-orange,  ethyl-orange,  and  Congo- 
red.     This  phenomenon  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  general  explana- 
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tion  ;  in  some  cases,  it  is  clearly  due  to  the  formation  of  a  compound 
of  the  alkaloid  with  the  acid  radicle  of  the  indicator,  which  is  not  de- 
composed by  dilate  mineral  acids,  but  as  a  similar  effect  is  sometimeB 
obsenred  with  indicators  which  contain  no  acid  groap,  the  cauae 
remains  obscure. 

The  above  methods  of  titration  have  been  applied  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  extraction  of  alkaloids  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by 
shaking  with  organic  solvents.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  alkaloids  could  not  be  removed  by  chloroform  or 
ether  from  strongly  acid  aqueous  solutions,  but  this  is  shown  to  be  by 
no  means  the  case.  From  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chloroform  removes  almost  the  whole  of  the  papaverine 
and  caffeine  present,  besides  smaller  amounts  of  codeine  and  cocaine 
in  the  form  of  free  bases,  strychnine,  brudne,  aconitine,  veratrine, 
narceine,  pelletierine,  narcotine,  and  thebaine,  in  varying  amounts, 
partly  as  base,  and  pstrtly  as  hydrochloride,  as  well  as  small  quantities 
of  atropine  and  emetine.  Morphine,  quinine,  nicotine,  ooniine,  sparteine, 
hyoscyamine,  daturine,  and  scopolamine  are  not  extracted,  or  only 
in  traces.  From  sulphuric  acid  solutions,  large  proportions  of  papa- 
verine and  caffeine  are  removed  as  free  bases,  and  narcotine  partly  as 
base  and  partly  as  sulphate,  whilst  quantities  varying  from  5  per  cent, 
to  a  trace  were  extracted  of  strychnine,  brudne,  aconitine,  veratrine, 
narceine,  emetine,  and  pelletierine.  From  solutions  saturated  with 
sodium  chloride,  narcotine  and  aconitine  were  wholly  removed  by 
chloroform,  chiefly  as  salts,  and  atropine  and  quinine  partially.  Traces 
of  strychnine  and  brucine  could  be  removed  by  chloroform  from  solu- 
tions acidified  with  tartaric  add,  and  caffeine  almost  wholly  from  an 
oxalic  add  solution. 

Ether  extracts  from  a  hydrochloric  add  solution  only  narcotine  and 
caffeine  in  weighable  amounts,  beddes  traces  of  aconitine,  narceine, 
and  emetine,  and  from  a  sulphuric  add  solution  only  caffeine  in  note- 
worthy quantity.  It  does  not  remove  strychnine  or  brudne  from  a 
tartaric  acid  solution,  but  extracts  much  caffeine  from  one  acidified 
with  oxalic  add. 

These  results  support  the  view  that,  even  in  strongly  addified  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaloids,  a  large  amount  of  dissociation  into  acid  and 
base  occurs. 

The  extraction  of  morphine,  narceine,  and  strophanthin  from  alkaline 
(sodium  carbonate)  solutions  by  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol 
is  greatly  assisted  by  saturating  the  solutions  with  sodium  chloride. 

A  scheme  is  given  in  the  paper  for  the  extraction  and  partial 
separation  of  the  alkaloids,  contained  in  an  aqueous  solution,  based  on 
the  above  facts.  M.  J.  S. 

Quantitative  Ttetimation  of  Alkaloids  by  means  of 
Standardised  Solution  of  Iodine.  By  Max  Scholtz  {Arek. 
Pkovrm,,  1900,  238,  301— 304).— A  controversy  with  Kippenberger 
(this  vol.,  ii,  583)  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  iodometric  method 
of  titrating  alkaloids.     The  author  upholds  his  previous  views. 

L.  J>E  K. 
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Ohemioo-tozioologioal  Study  of  Coniine.  By  Diosoobidb 
ViTALi  and  Cjbbaiue  Stkoppa  (L'Oron,  1900,  23,  73—80).— A 
description  is  given  of  the  method  employed  by  the  authors  for  the 
detection  of  coniine  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  yictim  of 
hemlock  poisoning.  Two  new  reactions  of  the  alkaloid  are  given :  ^I) 
If  to  a  little  coniine  or  one  of  its  salts  there  be  added  a  few  drops  of  a 
Bolation  of  1  part  of  potassium  permanganate  in  200  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  the  original 
green  colour  of  the  acid  permanganate  is  changed  to  violet.  (2)  On 
evaporating  a  small  quantity  of  coniine  to  dryness  with  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  yellowish  and  leaves 
an  orange-yellow  residue  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour.  If  to 
this  a  little  potassium  hydroxide  solution  be  added,  reddish-brown, 
oily  drops  separate,  a  very  pronounced  odour  of  hemlock  is  evolved, 
and  the  liquid  assumes  an  orange-red  tint.  If  this  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  there  is  obtained  a  brown,  almost  black,  deposit,  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  nearly  colom^less  solution  which,  when 
diluted  with  water  and  carefully  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  yields 
a  yellow  liquid.  T.  H.  P. 

Soheme  for  the  Axudyeds  of  Rubber  Wares.  By  Octave 
Chbnbau  (ZeU.  I^ahr.'Gentuwi.,  1900,  3^  312— 318).— To  ascertain 
whether  the  article  is  of  uniform  quality,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to 
take  several  samples  and  determine  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  amount  of 
ash.  The  latter  does  not,  of  course,  always  represent  the  true  amount 
of  added  mineral  matter.  Many  samples  contain  excess  of  resinous 
matters  which  may  be  extracted  with  hot  alcohol.  The  further 
analysis  which  may  occasionally  be  considerably  shortened  is  briefly 
as  follows. 

The  finely  divided  sample  is  heated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  con- 
taining a  little  sugar  to  decompose  any  lead  dioxide.  This  treatment 
removes  chalk,  white  lead,  red  lead,  zinc  oxide,  alkalis,  decomposes 
any  ultramarine,  and  dissolves  potato  starch.  The  extracted  mass  is 
washed,  dried  at  105°  and  weighed,  whilst  the  dissolved  metals  are 
estimated  in  the  acetic  acid  solution.  A  portion  of  the  extilu^ted 
sample  is  now  boiled  for  a  few  hours  with  normal  alcoholic  soda  under 
a  r^ux  condenser,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  thoroughly 
washed  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  water  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  finally  with  boiling  water ;  the  extraction  may  be  repeated  in 
case  of  any  doubt.  After  drying  at  105°  the  mass  is  reweighed,  the  loss 
in  weight  representing  *'  factis,"  free  and  '*  factis  "-combined  sulphur, 
natural  and  added  resinous  matters,  pitch,  &c.  Inferior,  although  not 
adulterated,  samples  may  contain  a  rather  large  quantity  of  matters 
soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  residue  is  exhausted  with  acetone,  which  dissolves  unsaponifi- 
able  mineral  or  rosin  oils  and  asphalt.  The  acetone  is  distilled  off,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  ether,  and  after  evaporation  of  the  latter,  the  un- 
saponifiable  matter  is  dried  at  100°  and  weighed. 

The  mass  left  after  the  treatment  with  acetone  is  extracted  with  cold 
nitrobenzene,  which  dissolves  unvulcanised  rubber  and  the  remaining 
asphalt.    When  fully  exhausted,  the  mass  is  boiled  with  water  to  re- 
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move  the  adhering  nitrobenzene,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  is  then  extracted 
with  light  petroleum,  benzene,  or  ohloroform  to  remove  paraffin  and 
any  remaining  non-valcaniaed  rubber.  Three  grams  of  the  mass  are 
now  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  with  3  c.c.  of  chloroform  and 
50  C.C.  of  nitrobenzene  for  an  hour ;  when  cold,  100  c.c.  of  ether  are 
added,  the  undissolved  matter  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
benzene,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  may  contain  talc,  kaolin,  ochre,  heavy 
spar,  vermilion,  lead  sulphide,  lead  sulphate,  and,  more  rarely,  graphite, 
rasped  leather,  or  cork,  vegetable  fibres,  Ac,  These  are  then  estimated 
by  the  usual  methods,  the  vermilion  preferably  by  the  dry  process. 

The  total  sulphur  is  estimated  in  a  separate  portion  by  Henriques' 
process  (this  vol.,  ii,  124).  By  deducting  the  amount  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  mineral  constituents,  the  free  and  organic-combined 
sulphur  is  obtained,  and  by  deducting  from  this  the  sulphur  present  in 
the  vulcanised  rubber,  the  free  and  *' factis  ''-combined  sulphur  is  found. 
By  deducting  the  sulphur  found  in  the  final  residue  from  the  sulphur 
left  in  the  residue  from  the  petroleum  extraction,  the  sulphur  in  com- 
bination with  rubber  is  obtained. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  estimated  as  follows.  The  finely  divided  sample, 
extracted  if  necessary  with  hot  chloroform  and  nitrobenzene,  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gas  evolved  is  freed  from  hydrogen 
sulphide  by  passing  it  over  pumice  stone  moistened  with  copper  sul- 
phate, dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  absorbed  in  a  weighed  soda- 
lime  tube.  L.  DB  K. 

Ohemistry  of  Tobacco.  By  Riohard  Eisslino  (Ohem,  Zeit.^ 
1900,  24,  499—500.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  659,  and  1899, 
ii,  821). — Seventeen  kinds  of  tobacco  were  tested  and  the  results 
recorded.  The  chief  object  was  to  isolate  the  various  resins,  some  of 
which  are  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  others  in  ether,  and  the  remain- 
der in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  samples  were  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  powdered  and  extracted 
with  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  35 — 55°)  in  the  apparatus  previously 
desoribed.  After  evaporating  the  solvent,  the  residue  was  treated 
with  a  known  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  distilled  in  a  current 
of  steam  to  remove  nicotine,  which  was  then  estimated  by  the  author's 
process.  The  alkaline  liquid  was  neutralised  with  hydrofluosilicic 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  extracted  with  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  to  dissolve  resins,  and  a  kind  of  wax  which  was  quantitatively 
recovered  by  cooling  to  0° ;  the  resin  was  then  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  alcohol. 

After  being  extracted  with  light  petroleum,  the  samples  were  ex- 
tracted first  with  ether  and  then  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  extracts 
so  obtained  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  petroleum  extract. 
They  contained  no  wax,  but  the  alcoholic  extract  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  matters  soluble  in  hot  water,  which  were  duly  separated 
from  the  accompanying  resin. 

It  appears  that  the  nicotine  is  partly  present  as  a  resinate.  There 
is,  however,  no  strict  relation  between  the  amounts  of  nicotine  and 
resins.  L.  db  K.     / 
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Speqtrum  of  Heulium.  By  Gael  Rungs  (Ann.  Fhys.,  1900,  [iv],  2, 
742 — 745.  Compare  Demar9a7,  this  vol.,  ii,  586). — The  author  has 
made  a  spectroscopic  investigation  of  a  radium  preparation  with 
stronger  dispersion  than  that  employed  by  Demar^ay  (this  vol.,  ii,  83). 
The  wave-length  determinations  of  the  latter  are  not  regarded  as 
sufficiently  exact  for  the  characterisation  of  the  new  radium  lines. 
Of  the  fifteen  lines  given  by  Demar^ay  as  characteristic  of  radium, 
the  author  is  able  to  confirm  three,  X  4826*14  j  4682*346  ;  3814*591 ; 
of  the  remaining  twelve,  some  are  not  to  be  seen,  others  are  probably 
barium  lines.  These  three  radium  lines  were  also  detected  in  a  barium 
bromide  preparation.  They  are  not  among  the  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum  as  measured  by  Rowland.  J.  0.  P. 

Electriocd  Conductivity  of  Compressed  Powders.  By  Ebanz 
Stbeintz  (MoncUsh.,  1900,  21,  461 — 481). — Platinum  black,  amorphous 
carbon,  and  graphite  have  boeh  investigated,  all  in  the  form  of  com- 
pressed cylinders.  Special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  secure 
good  and  permanent  contact  of  the  powder  and  the  electrodes.  Com- 
pared with  the  values  for  solid  platinum,  the  specific  resistance  of  the 
compressed  platinum  black  (sp.  gr.air6)  is  6*5  times  as  great, 
whilst  the  temperature  coefficient  is  about  half  as  great.  Cylinders 
of  amorphous  carbon  alter  their  resistance  after  their  exposure  to  low 
temperatures,  and  are  some  time  in  reaching  a  stable  condition,  and  the 
specific  resistance  of  this  element  decreases  1  per  cent,  for  every  P 
rise  in  temperature,  facts  that  point  to  amorphous  carbon  being  more 
nearly  allied  to  electrolytic  conductors.  The  compressed  cylinders 
of  graphite  powder  (sp.  gr. »  3*0)  have  a  temperature  coefficient  about 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  solid  graphite,  a  result  probably  connected 
with  the  difference  in  density.  In  respect  both  of  the  absolute  value 
of  the  specific  resistance  and  of  the  temperature  coefficient,  graphite 
is  much  more  nearly  allied  than  amorphous  carbon  to  the  metallic 
conductors.  J.  C.  P. 

Gaseous  Polarisation  in  the  Lead  Accumulator.  By 
Walthkr  Nernst  and  F.  Dolezalek  {Zeit  EUktrocIhem.,  1900,  6, 
549 — 550). — When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  electrolysed  with  platinum 
electrodes,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  begins  at  an  E.M.F. 
of  about  1*7  volts,  whereas  in  an  accumulator  (where  the  acid  is 
electrolysed  with  lead  electrodes)  no  gas  is  evolved  at  an  E.M.F.  of  about 
2  volts,  the  products  formed  being  lead  and  lead  peroxide  until  all  the 
available  lead  sulphate  has  been  decomposed,  after  which  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  begin  to  be  evolved  at  au  E.M.F.  of  about  2*3  volts.  This 
discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Caspari  (this 
vol.,  ii,  7),  which  show  that  the  minimum  E.M.F.  required  for  the 
liberation  of  hydrogen  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  electrode  is  made,  metals  which  occlude  hydrogen  most  readily 
requiring  the  smallest  E.M.F.  The  accuracy  of  this  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  experiment.  A  platinum  and  a  leaden 
4ish   of    equal  size  were  filled  with  solid  lead  ^ulphate  and   dilute 
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sulphuric  acid.  Into  the  acid  in  each  a  plate  of  lead  peroxide  dipped. 
The  same  small  current  was  passed  through  both  cells,  the 
dishes  forming  the  cathodes.  In  the  platinum,  dish  the  E.M.F. 
between  anode  and  cathode  was  1*6  volts,  in  the  leaden  dish  it  was 
1  *92  volts,  and  after  three  weeks  the  lead  sulphate  in  the  platinum 
dish  was  found  to  be  unaltered^  whereas  that  in  the  leaden  dish  was 
almost  wholly  reduced  to  lead.  T.  E. 

Qajseous  Polarisation  in  the  Lead  Accumulator.  By  Strassbr 
and  Gahl  {Zeit.  EleJUrochmn.,  1900,  7,  11).— The  E.M.F.  required  to 
charge  an  accumulator  depends,  other  things  being  the  same,  on 
whether  the  grating  of  the  negative  plate  is  made  of  hard  or  of  soft 
lead.  The  authors  find  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
KM.F.  is  required  to  liberate  gaseous  hydrogen  on  a  surface  of 
antimony  than  on  one  of  pure  lead,  the  alloys  of  the  two  metals 
occupying  intermediate  positions.  The  E.M.F.  also  depends  on  the 
surface ;  it  is  smaller  for  spongy  metal  than  for  a  smooth  surface. 
The  E.M.F.  of  the  accumulator  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of 
antimony  to  the  negative  plate.  The  phenomenon  is,  therefore,  another 
example  of  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  metal  forming  the  cathode 
on  the  KM.F.  required  to  liberate  gaseous  hydrogen  on  its  surface 
(compare  preceding  abstract).  T.  £. 

Potentials  of  Copper  Electrodes  in  Solutions.  Oopx>er 
Precipitates  of  importance  in  Analysis.  By  Cl.  Immebwahr 
{Zeit.  anorg.  Ghem.,  1900,  24,  269— 278).— The  author  insists  on  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  solubility  of  the  precipitates  so  often  met 
with  in  analytical  work,  and  by  determination  of  a  number  of 
potentials  calculates  the  copper  ion  concentrations  in  saturated  solu- 
tions of  these  precipitates.  The  potentials  of  copper  electrodes  in 
contact  with  the  complex  ammonia  and  potassium  cyanide  solutions 
alter  gradually,  showing  that  the  concentration  of  the  copper  ions 
changes.  In  the  case  of  the  cuprous  salts,  only  the  relative  ionic 
concentrations  could  be  determined.  J.  C.  P. 

Oxidation  Potentials.  By  F.  Cbotogino  {Zeit.  ancrg.  Chmi.j 
1900,  24,  225— 262).— Oxidising  agents  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
(1)  those  which  give  up  oxygen;  (2)  those  which  take  on  or  give  up 
ionic  charges.  One  of  the  most  important  influencing  factors  in  the 
case  of  the  second  class  is  the  acid  concentration.  It  is  shown  on 
the  lines  of  Jannasch  and  Ashoff's  work  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  295),  that 
by  regulation  of  the  acid  concentration,  a  complete  separation  of 
combined  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  can  be  effected.  An  electro- 
metric  method  of  estimating  an  iodide  is  described.  A  platinum 
electrode  is  immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  titrated  and  the  system  is 
connected  with  a  normal  electrode.  As  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate is  gradually  added  to  the  iodide,  the  potential  at  the 
platinum  electrode  slowly  alters  until  all  the  iodine  is  liberated,  at 
which  point  a  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  the  potential  is  observed 
(compare  Behrend,  Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  387).  An  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  a  number  of  oxidation  potentials  on  the  lines  of  Bancroft's 
work  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  58),  but  constant  values  could  be  obtained 
only  in  cases  where  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  remains 
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anchanged  during  the  action — in  particular  for  iodine.  A  platinum 
electrode  immersed  in  potassium  iodide  solutions  of  different  strengths, 
but  always  saturated  with  iodine,  showed  a  potential  v  in  agreement 
with  the  formula:  log.  ir=ir/0-0259  +  log.  {iyi(I^,  where  iT  is  a 
constant,  (/')  the  concentration  of  the  iodine  ions,  and  (I^)  that  of  the 
free  iodine.  The  results  were  found  to  be  independent  of  the  acid 
concentration.  When  different  quantities  of  iodine  are  dissolved  in 
potassium  iodide  of  given  concentration,  a  form  of  concentration  cell 
can  be  set  up,  and  the  application  of  Nemst's  formula  in  this  case 
BbowB  that  when  the  concentration  of  free  iodine  is  very  small,  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  should  approach  a  limiting  value ;  this  is  borne  out 
by  the  experiments  made. 

The  E.M.F.  of  an  oxygen-air  cell  exhibits  great  variations:  the 
maximum  value  obtained  agrees  well  with  that  of  Smale  (Abstr.,  1894, 
ii,  436),  but  it  is  seven  times  the  theoretical  value.  J.  C.  P. 

The  Discharge  Potential  of  Chlorine  Ions.  By  Erich  MClleb 
(Zeit  EleJOrochem.,  1900,  6,  673—578,  681— 583),— The  discharge 
potential  of  chlorine  ions  in  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  against  a  normal 
hydrogen  electrode,  has  been  measured  as  1*31  volts ;  this  is  also  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  hydrogen-chlorine  gas  celL  The  author  discusses  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  hydrochloric  add  acts  as  a  depolariser  for 
chlorine,  and  that  the  E.M.F.  of  1  '31  volts  really  indicates  the  begin- 
ning of  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  chlorine  and  the  solution, 
and  does  not  correspond  with  the  liberation  of  free  chlorine.  His 
measurements  show  that  in  a  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
of  common  salt,  some  other  change  begins  at  the  anode  when  theP.D. 
between  it  and  the  solution  is  2*2  volts  (or  about  1*9  volts  measured 
against  a  normal  hydrogen  electrode). 

Whether  this  change  is  the  liberation  of  free  chlorine  is  undecided, 
but  the  author  considers  that  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  electrolytic 
formation  of  chlorates  mainly  depends.  T.  E. 

Migration  Constant  of  Sulphurio  Acid.  By  Abtuub  Ken- 
PBIOK  {Zeii.  £lektroehem,,  1900,  7,  52). — ^Thermodynamics  shows  that 
the  E.M  J",  of  a  concentration  cell  depends  (among  other  things)  on 
the  migration  constant  of  the  electrolyte.  The  author  has  measured 
the  ^.M.F.'8  of  concentration  cells  containing  (a)  hydrogen  electrodes, 
(b)  lead  electrodes,  and  (c)  lead  peroxide  electrodes  in  sulphuric  acid 
of  different  [concentrations.  By  means  of  these  measurements  and 
the  equations  mentioned,  he  calculates  the  values  of  n  for  hydro- 
gen in  sulphuric  acid  of  various  strengths.  The  results  agree 
with  the  numbers  obtained  by  other  observers  by  measuring  the 
changes  of  concentration  at  the  electrodes  (HittorPs  method)  about  as 
well  as  these  numbers  agree  with  each  other.  T.  E. 

Apparatus  for  Illiistrating  the  Migrration  €Uid  Separation  of 
Ions.  By  Eeich  MClleb  {Zeii.  £lektrochem.,  1900,  6,  589—591).— 
The  apparatus  is  designed  for  lecture  illustration,  to  show  the  separa- 
tion of  equivalent  quantities  of  the  ions  at  the  electrodes,  and  also 
the  accompanying  changes  of  concentration  due  to  their  different 
velocities.     Blocks  of   wood  suitably  marked  to  represent  the  ions 
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slide  horizontally  past  each  other  on  wooden  bars  at  different 
velocities.  The  different  yelocities  are  obtained  by  strings  attached 
to  pulleys  of  different  size.  When  the  blocks  reach  the  ends  of  the 
bars  they  fall  off  in  order  to  represent  the  separation  of  the  ions 
from  the  solution.  For  details  of  construction,  the  figures  in  the 
original  must  be  consulted.  T.  E. 

Meotroflynthesifl  of  Organio  Substances.  By  Octave  Dony- 
HiNAULT  IZeit.  Elektrochem.,  1900,  6,  533— 543).— Reactions  between 
non-dissociated  substances  and  discharged  ions  are  considered.  In 
order  that  an  ion  shall  part  with  its  electrical  charge,  a  certain 
difference  of  potential  (the  discharge  potential)  must  exist  between 
the  electrode  and  the  electrolyte.  When  the  solution  contains  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  reacting  with  the  discharged  ion  (a  depolariser),  the 
discharge  potential  is  diminished.  The  discharge  potential  is  measured 
by  the  method  of  Bose  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  348).  £thyl  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  acetaldehyde,  quinol,  and  especially  phenol,  act  as 
depolarisers  for  CI  and  £r.  Bromophenols  may  be  prepared  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  phenol  in  acetic  acid. 

The  oxidation  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  is  studied  more  fully. 
The  discharge  potential  of  OH  ions  from  0*9  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
for  example,  is  diminished  by  about  0*5  volt  by  the  addition  of  about 
20  per  cent,  of  ethyl  alcohol,  whilst  an  equal  quantity  of  acetaldehyde 
has  practically  no  effect.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  therefore  more  readily 
oxidised  than  acetaldehyde,  and  by  using  a  sufficiently  small  E.M.F.  it 
should  be  possible  to  oxidise  alcohol  to  acetaldehyde  quantitatively. 
This  is  shown  to  be  the  case.  With  higher  E.M.F.'s,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  current  density,  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  is  also  formed. 

Formaldehyde  was  not  obtained  from  methyl  alcohol. 

The  order  of  activity  of  chemical  oxidising  agents  is  given  by  the 
E.M.F.  which  they  develop  in  a  so-called  oxidation  cell.  By  the  use 
of  an  oxidising  agent,  giving  a  sufficiently  low  E.M.F.,  it  should 
therefore  be  possible  to  attain  the  same  results  as  those  given  by 
electrolytic  oxidation.  It  is  shown,  in  fact,  that  acetaldehyde  is  the 
only  product  of  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol,  in  faintly  alkaline  sola- 
tion,  by  lead  dioxide  or  cupric  oxide.  T.  K 

Electrolysis  of  Fused  Salts.  By  Friedrtch  Quincke  {Zeit, 
anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  24,  220 — 221). — The  author  previously  (compare 
Abstr.,  1889,  458)  regarded  the  deviations  from  Faraday's  law,  ob- 
served in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts,  as  due  to  an  insufficiently 
high  internal  resistance,  and  he  sees  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in 
the  recent  work  of  Lorenz  and  Helfenstein  (this  vol.,  ii,  333  and 
383).  He  supposes  that,  in  the  case  of  fused  salts,  a  conductor  of  the 
Eecond  order  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  first  order,  and  points 
out  that  Lorenz  and  Helfenstein  should  have  taken  account  of  thermo- 
currents.  J.  C.  P. 

Electrolysis  of  Fused  Salts.  By  Kichabd  Lorenz  {ZeU.  anorg. 
Chem,,  1900,  24,  222— 224).— The  author  criticises  the  views  of 
Quincke  (preceding  abstract),  and  considers  that  the  work  of  Lorenz 
and  Helfenstein  renders  them  untenable.  J.  G.  P. 
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Bvolution  of  Oxygen  at  the  Anode  in  the  Electrolysis  of 
Solutions  of  Alkali  Chlorides.  By  Fritz  Foersteb  and  H. 
SoNNEBORN  {Zeit.  JSlektrochem.,  1900,  6,  698— 604).— Neutral  solu- 
tions of  potassium  chloride  were  electrolysed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
concentration  at  the  anode  remained  practically  constant,  and  that  not 
a  trace  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  formed  at  the  cathode  could  get 
into  the  anode  solution.  The  concentrations  of  the  solutions  varied 
from  0-3  to  3*16  normal.  Oxygen  was  evolved  in  all  cases^  and  hydro- 
gen chloride  formed  at  the  anode.  Traces  of  chlorate  were  probably 
formed  in  the  more  dilute  solutions.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen 
chloride  formed  corresponded  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  liberated. 
This  quantity  decreased  as  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  increased, 
6*3  per  cent,  of  the  current  producing  oxygen  from  the  most  dilute 
solution  and  only  0*09  per  cent,  from  the  most  concentrated.  These 
results  are  very  similar  to  those  obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  authors  conclude  that,  in  the  electrolysis  of  neutral  solutions  of 
alkali  chlorides,  the  anions  of  water  are  discharged  to  some  extent  at 
the  anode,  but  that,  in  not  too  dilute  solutions,  the  formation  of 
chlorate  and  the  simultaneous  evolution  of  oxygen  are  almost  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  hypochlorite  which  is  first  formed  by  the  electro- 
lysis. T.  E. 

Conductivity  Temperature  Coe£BLcient  of  some  Liquid 
Ammonia  Solutiona  By  Edward  C.  Franklin  and  Charles  A. 
Kraus  {Amer.  Chem,  J.,  1900,  24,  83 — 93). — Axrhenius  (Abstr., 
1889,  1044)  has  shown  that  the  conductivity  of  solutions  at  first 
increases  with  rising  temperature,  reaching  a  maximum  value  ;  in  the 
case  of  aqueous  ^solutions,  however,  the  temperatures  of  maximum 
molecular  conductivity  generally  lie  too  high  for  experimental  verifi- 
cation. The  authors,  in  a  preliminary  investigation,  find  that  solu- 
tions of  several  electrolytes  in  liquid  ammonia  pass  through  well- 
marked  maxima  of  conductivity  with  rising  temperature.  Solutions 
in  liquid  ammonia  retain  the  power  of  carrying  the  electric  current 
up  to  and  beyond  the  critical  temperature  of  the  solution.  When 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia,  the 
solutions  have  positive  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity. 
Methylamine  is  found  to  be  an  electrolytic  solvent.  J.  C.  P. 

Propagation  of  Condensation  Waves  in  Heated  Gases.  By 
Henri  Lb  Chatblier  {CompL  r&nd,,  1900,  131,30—35). — ^The  velocity 
of  high  condensation  waves  in  gases  at  the  ordinary  temperature  has 
been  shown  to  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  sound,  a  result  in 
accord  with  theory.  The  author's  experiments  show  that  this  is  also 
the  case  at  high  temperatures,  and  a  noticeable  point  is  the  great 
decrease  of  velocity  occasioned  by  reflection  either  from  the  walls  or 
from  an  opposing  condensation  wave.  Thus,  in  a  mixture  of  acetylene 
and  oxygen,  the  velocity  of  2300  was  after  the  first  refiection  reduced 
to  1350,  after  crossing  an  opposed  wave,  to  1080,  and  after  a  second 
crossing  to  980.  It  is  also  shown  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  wave, 
the  whole  mass  of  gas  remains  in  an  oscillatory  state.  L.  M.  J. 

Apparatus  for  Melting  Point  Determinations.  By  Joseph 
HoUBEN  (Chem,  Zeit.^  1900,  24,  538). — The  apparatus  recommended 
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resembles  that  described  by  Roth  (Abstr,,  1886, 1070),  except  that  the 
bulb  and  inner  tube  are  not  fused  together,  but  are  ground  into  one 
another ;  both  are  provided  with  perforations  in  their  necks,  which  are 
so  arranged  that  the  sulphuric  acid  whioh  they  contain  may  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  atmosphere  or  by  simply  turning  the 
inner  tube  may  be  completely  shut  oft.  J.  J.  S. 

Liquefaction  of  Gaseous  Mixtures.  By  F.  Caubbt  {Compt. 
rend,,  1900,  131,  108— 109).— The  previous  work  (this  vol..  ii,  191, 
390)  is  extended  to  mixtures  of  methyl  chloride  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  the  vapour  pressure  curves  for  the  mixtures  are  given.  This  case 
differs  from  those  previously  investigated  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  curves  of  the  two  constituents.  Retrograde  condensation  was 
not  observed,  but  an  interesting  feature  is  the  experimental  verification 
of  the  points  named  by  Duhem  the  points  of  Qibbs  and  Konowaloff. 

Lk  M.  J* 

Dissociation  in  Colloidal  Solutions.  By  M.  G.  Lkvi  (OtizzeUa, 
1 900,  30,  ii,  64 — 70). — Potassium  iodide  is  dissociated  to  the  same 
degree  in  solutions  of  gelatin,  agar-agar,  or  silicic  acid,  as  in  aqueous 
solution.  The  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  by  potassium  iodide  and 
chloride,  and  the  velocity  of  inversion  of  sugar  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
have  the  same  values  in  pure  water  as  in  colloidal  solutions. 

T.  H.  P. 

Relation  of  the  Taste  of  Acid  Salts  to  their  Degree  of  Dis- 
sociation. II.  By  Louis  Kahlbnbsro  {J.  Fhysioal  Chrnn.^  1900, 
4,  633— 537).— A  reply  to  Bichards  (this  vol.,  391),  in  which  the 
author  contends  that  the  former  only  explains  why  the  taste  for  low 
hydrogen  concentrations  is  more  marked  than  would  be  expected,  but 
does  not  give  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  an  acid 
salt  possesses  a  sour  taste  when  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  far 
lower  than  that  at  which  the  sour  taste  disappears  in  solutions  of 
acids,  as  for  example,  hydrogen  chloride.  Hence  he  still  considers 
the  explanation  of  the  taste  on  the  dissociation  hypothesis  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  L.  M.  J. 

Solubility  of  a  Mixture  of  Salts  having  one  Oommon  Ion. 
By  Charles  Touben  {Compt.  rmd.y  1900,  181,  259— 261).— An 
extension  of  the  previous  work  (this  vol.,  ii,  396,  530)  to  mixtures  of 
potassium  nitrate  and  carbonate.  As  the  latter  contains  two  potass- 
ium ions,  the  concentration  must  be  doubled  in  constructing  the 
curve,  and  it  is  found  that  only  for  very  low  concentrations  of  the 
carbonate  does  the  curve  coincide  with  that  for  mixtures  of  nitrate 
and  chloride,  falling  below  the  latter  very  soon,  and  hence  indicating 
incomplete  dissociation  or  the  formation  of  KCO3  ions  even  at  low 
concentrations.  Mixtures  of  potassium  nitrate  and  bicarbonate  were 
also  examined,  but  the  case  is  complicated  owing  to  the  fact  that 
carbon  dioxide  increases  the  solubility  of  the  nitrate.  L.  M.  J. 

Law  of  Corresponding  States.  By  Daniel  Berthelot  {Compl, 
rend,,  1900,  131,  175— 178).— The  author  has  previously  indicated 
a  method  for  the  calculation  of  the  minimum  volumes  of  compounds. 
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ftnd  stated  that  if  volumes  be  measured  from  these  minima  and  differ- 
ent temperature  zeros  employed,  the  law  of  corresponding  states  is 
▼alid  (this  vol.,  ii,  335).  The  yalnes  of  these  zeros  and  minima  are 
given  for  a  number  of  compounds,  and  it  is  shown  that  these  lead  to 
results  in  very  close  accord  with  those  deduced  empirically  by  Madame 
Meyer  (this  vol.,  ii,  263).  L.  M.  J. 

Development  and  Propagation  of  cm  Explosive  Wave. 
By  Henri  Lb  Chatblikr  {Compt  rend.,  1900,  130,  1765—1758).— 
The  velocity  of  propagation  of  explosive  waves  was  measured  by  a 
photographic  method ;  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  oxygen, 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  flame  is  at  first  very  great  (many 
hundreds  of  metres  per  second),  and  is  succeeded  by  the  explosive  wave 
which  is  characterised  by  a  still  greater  and  uniform  velocity.  The 
initial  phenomena  differ  in  different  gases,  the  velocity  being  usually 
much  smaller,  occasionally  only  a  few  metres  per  second.  For  acetylene 
and  oxygen,  the  velocity  of  the  explosion  reached  a  maximum  of  2920 
metres  per  sec.  for  the  mixture  CgH^  +  O^,  and  fell  to  1850  metres  for 
the  mixture  C2n2+ 10  Oj,  which  is  the  limiting  composition  for  the 
propagation  of  the  wave.  Other  mixtures  were  examined,  and  in  the 
case  of  mixtures  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  it  was  found  that 
when  the  charge  of  fulminate,  used  to  induce  the  explosion,  is  great, 
the  explosive  wave  does  not  pass,  owing  to  its  velocity  being  smaller 
than  that  of  the  compression  wave  produced  by  the  fulminate. 

L.M.  J. 

Energy  of  some  Metallic  Hydroxides  deduced  firom  the 
Hydrolysis  of  their  Salts.  By  Giacomo  Cab&aiia.  and  0.  B. 
Vbspionani  {Gazzetta,  30,  ii,  35—63). — A  number  of  measurements 
have  been  made  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of,  and  the  velocity  of 
hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate  by,  various  neutral  and  basic  salts  of  iron, 
aluminium,  Ac,  The  results  show  that:  (1)  The  basic  energy  of 
hydroxides  of  the  metals  is  in  accord  with  their  position  in  the  periodic 
system,  decreasing,  for  instance,  in  the  series  Mg,  Cu,  Zn,  Cd,  Al,  Fe ; 
the  assumption  that  ferric  hydroxide  is  a  more  energetic  ba^e  than 
aluminium  hydroxide  is  hence  erroneous.  (2)  Basic  ferric  chloride  in 
aqueous  solution  is  hydrolysed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  basic  sul- 
phate less  so,  and  basic  aluminium  sulphate  much  less  still.  (3)  Even 
in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  aluminium 
hydroxide  forms  only  a  potassium  mono-aluminate.  (4)  Aluminium 
hydroxide  acts  more  energetically  as  a  base  than  as  an  acid,  the  degree 
of  hydrolysis  of  the  aluminates  being  fourteen  times  that  of  aluminium 
sulphate.  (5)  When  dissolved  in  excess  of  not  too  concentrated 
potassium  hydroxide,  the  oxides  of  lead  and  zinc  yield  respectively 
monopotassium  plumbate  and  dipotassium  zincate.  T.  H.  P. 

Chemical  Dynamics.  Dynamical  Observations  on  the  Bromi- 
nation  of  Benzene.  By  Louis  Bbuneb  (Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii, 
257—258;  from  Bull.  lead.  Set.  Cracow,  1900,  Januar).— In  order 
to  determine  the  rate  of  formation  of  bromobenzene,  a  bulb  containing 
bromine  was  broken  in  the  calculated  quantity  of  benzene  and  the 
tube  then  sealed.     After  a  definite  time,  the  contents  of  the  tube  were 
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mixed  with  concentrated  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  the  bromine 
used  estimated  by  titrating  the  liberated  iodina  The  results  showed 
that  the  bromination  of  benzene  does  not  stop  at  a  limit  of  50  per  cent., 
but  with  a  continually  decreasing  velocity  approaches  the  theoretical 
limit.  After  150  days,  94*1  per  cent,  was  found  to  have  been  bromin- 
ated.  The  velocity  is  dependent  only  on  the  concentration  of  the 
bromine,  and  bromobenzene  has  no  catalytic  effect  on  the  action.  The 
velocity  is  increased,  however,  by  the  presence  of  moisture.  Experi- 
ments in  which  an  excess  of  benzene  was  used  showed  that  the 
velocity  constant  approached  only  a  constant  mean  when  calculated 
for  a  bimolecular  reaction.  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  iodine, 
amounting  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  benzene,  increased  the  velocity  con- 
stant ten  times,  whilst  2  per  cent,  of  iodine  raised  its  value  fortyfold. 
By  the  action  of  60  grams  of  bromine  on  3  equivalents  of  benzeno 
containing  2  per  cent,  of  iodine  for  7  days,  a  yield  of  85  per  cent,  of 
bromobenzene  was  obtained.  E.  W.  W. 

Velocity  of  the  Formation  of  Esters  from  Benzoyl  Chloride 
and  Aliphatic  Alcohols.  By  Louis  Brunkr  and  Stanislaw 
ToLLOGZKO  (Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  257  ;  from  Bull,  Acad.  Set.  Cracow, 
1899,  475— 487).— The  velocity  of  the  formation  of  esters  by  the 
action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  Mobutyl, 
t«oamyl,  and  t^ocapryl  alcohols  has  been  determined.  A  sufficiently 
large  excess  of  the  alcohol  was  used  for  the  unimolecular  reaction 
Ph-COOl  +  ROH  «  Ph-C02R  +  HOI  according  to  the  formula 
K={]/A){\og.A/A—x\  and  the  constants  iT  were  determined.  The 
results  are  tabulated  in  the  original  paper.  The  velocity  constants 
were  found  to  decrease  rapidly  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alcohol 
increased.  Since  they  were  found  to  become  less  as  the  time  of 
the  reaction  was  prolonged,  other  secondary  actions  must  also  take 
place.  E.  W.  W. 

Lecture  Experiments  for  Demonstrating  Fractional  Dis- 
tillation. By  P.  N.  Raikow  {Chem.  Zeit.y  1900,  24,  645—646),— 
The  principles  of  fractional  distillation  may  be  readily  demonstrated 
to  a  large  audience  by  employing  liquids  which  bum  with  different 
flames,  for  example,  formic  acid  and  ethyl  benzoate.  The  flame  is 
first  a  clear  blue,  then  gradually  assumes  a  yellow  tinge,  and  finally 
becomes  perfectly  luminous.  J.  J.  S. 

System  of  Indexing  Chemical  Literature ;  Adopted  by  the 
Classification  Division  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Ofi^ce.  By  Edwin 
A.  Hill  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  478— 494).— A  discussion 
of  a  system  of  indexing  based  upon  the  empirical  formulse  of  the 
chemical  substances.  E.  G. 
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Some  Properties  of  Liquid  Ohlorine.  By  A.  La.nge  {Zeit. 
angew.  Chem.,  1900, 683 — 686). — ^The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  chlorine 
has  been  determined  for  temperatures  between  -  60°  and  + 100°  by 
the  method  previously  employed  in  the  case  of  liquid  ammonia  and 
sulphur  dioxide  (see  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  478).  The  results  obtained 
agree  well  with  those  of  Knietsch  (Abstr.,  1891,  14).  The  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  liquid  chlorine  increases  slowly  but  regularly,  and 
at  90°  is  as  great  as  the  coefficient  of  gaseous  expansion.  The  co- 
efficient of  compressibility  increases  from  0000225  at  37°  to  0  000637 
at  93°.  Liquid  chlorine  does  not  attack  the  iron  of  the  containing 
vessel,  except  above  90°.-  The  author  discusses  also  the  conditions  for 
the  safe  transport  of  liquid  chlorine.  J.  0.  P. 

Extraction  of  Oxygen  ftom  Air  by  Dissolution  at  a  Low 
Temperature.  By  Georges  Claude  {Campt,  rend,,  1900,  131, 
447 — 450). — The  author  has  examined  the  solubility  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  at  low  temperatures  in  alcohols,  ethers,  acetone,  chloroform, 
petroleum,  benzene,  and  various  inorganic  liquids  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain partial  separation  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air.  At 
-low  temperatures,  the  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  increases  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  the  oxygen,  and  hence  the  method  seems  to  be  of  no 
value  for  practical  purposes.  C.  H.  B. 

Ck>mposition  of  the  Air  at  Various  Altitudes.  By  Gustavus 
HiKBlCHS  {Campt.  rend,,  1900,  131,  442—443). — ^Assuming  that  each 
of  the  components  of  the  atmosphere  forms  an  atmosphere  independent 
of  the  other  gases,  and  that  the  pressure  p  of  each  of  them  at  the 
altitude  H  in  myriametres  is  given  by  Laplace's  formula,  log.  P/p  ^ 
HjEj  and  that  for  a  gas  of  density  D  the  constant  K  has  the  value 
1'8400/Z>,  and  further,  that  there  is  no  reciprocal  action,  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  air  by  volume  at  various  altitudes  will  be  as 
follows : 


Altitude  in 

Carbon 

mymmetrea.  dioxide. 

Oxygen. 

ArgoD. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydroge 

0 

0-3 

2100 

1-20 

77-75 

0-02 

1 

0-2 

18-43 

0-75 

80-74 

0  06 

2 

01 

16-07 

0-46 

83-26 

0-20 

3 

0-00 

13-90 

0-28 

85-18 

0-64 

4 

— 

11-86 

0-16 

85-94 

2-04 

6 

— 

9-83 

0-12 

83-94 

6-11 

6 

— 

7-52 

0-00 

75-54 

16-94 

7 

— 

4-7 

— 

56-2 

39-10 

8 

— 

3-2 

— 

31-0 

66-8 

9 



0-7 

— 

12-9 

86-4 

10 



0-3 

— 

4-6 

95-1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  passes  through  a 
maximum  at  an  altitude  of  4  myriametres,  whilst  at  an  altitude  of 
10  myriametres  the  atmosphere  will  be  almost  pure  hydrogen. 

C.  H.  B. 
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Action  of  Iodides  and  Hydriodio  Acid  on  Sulphur  Dioxide. 
By  Jakob  VoLHARD  {Bull.  Soc.  CAtm.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  673—674).— 
BeferriDg  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Berg  (this  vol.,  ii,  535),  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  sulphur  dioxide  was 
studied  bj  the  author  in  1887  (Abstr.,  1889,  192).  The  existence  of 
an  unstable  compound  of  hydrogen  iodide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  as 
suggested  by  Berg,  is  considered  to  be  improbable,  and  the  decomposition 
is  attributed  to  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  reactions,  namely, 
the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  iodide  by  the  sulphur  dioxide  with  the 
formation  of  iodine  and  sulphur,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  by  the  iodine  with  the  further  deposition  of  sulphur  and 
regeneration  of  hydrogen  iodide.  N.  L. 

Eelationship  between  Reactivity  and  Oonoentration  of 
Snlphnrio  Acid.  By  Wilhblm  Vaubel  {J,  pr.  Chem.^  1900,  [ii],  62, 
141 — 144). — A  numb^  of  the  reactions  of  sulphuric  acid  depend  on 
the  hydrates  that  are  present  in  the  solution,  rather  than  on  the  degree 
of  electrolytic  dissociation.  Amongst  these  are  the  green  coloration 
with  phenylrosinduline  at  concentrations  below  95  2  per  cent,  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  sodium  thiosulphate  at  concentra- 
tions above  84*1  per  cent.,  and  the  series  of  colours  produced  at  different 
concentrations  in  safranine  solutions.  T.  M.  L.    « 

Allotropic  Forms  of  Selenium.    By  A.  P.  Saundbbs  (/.  Fhytical 
Chem.f  1900,  4,  423 — 513). — Besides  the  author's  own  investigations, 
the  paper  contains  an  extensive  return^  of  all  previous  work  on  selenium, 
its  physical  properties  and  behaviour.    The  author  considers  that  there 
are  only  three  modifications  of  seleniiun,  namely,  (1)  the  liquid,  in- 
cluding what  are   known   as  the  vitreous,   amorphous,   and   soluble 
varieties;    (2)  the  red   crystalline,   and  (3)  the  black  crystalline   or 
metallic  modification.     Of  these,  the  metallic  form  is  the  most  stable, 
the  red  crystalline  being  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  with 
probably  its  potential  curve  cutting  that  of  the  liquid  variety  below 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  other  two  curves,  that  is,  below  217°, 
the  melting  point  of  metallic  selenium.     Although  this  view  explains 
most  of  the  previous  observations,  a  few  are  still  inexplicable.     The 
vitreous  form  changes  to  the  metallic  form  on  heating,  the  velocity 
rapidly  increasing  above  60°,  but  there  is  no  transition  point,  the 
metallic  variety  being  stable  at  all  temperatures.     In  no  case  does  a 
change  to  the  red  crystalline  form  take  place,  except  in  the  presence  of 
certain  solvents.     Although  the  vitreous  and  amorphous  varieties  are 
regarded  as  identical,  there  are  slight  differences  in  properties  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  differences  of  aggregation.     In  the  presence  of 
various  organic  liquids,  amorphous  selenium  is  converted  more  or  less 
speedily  into  one  of  the  other  forms,  and  the  action  of  a  large  number 
of  liquids  was  studied.     It  is  noticeable  that  those  causing  change  to 
the  metallic  form  are  generally  nitrogenous  compounds,  especially  ring 
compounds,  with  nuclear  nitrogen.  The  red  crystals  have  an  unstablemelt- 
ing  point  below  217°.  The  values  for  the  heat  of  transformation  obtained 
by  various  observers  differ  greatly;  it  is,  however,  certainly  sufficient  to 
raise  the  mass  to  the  melting  point,  and  probably  considerably  greater 
than  this.     Specific  heat  and  density  observations  are  collected,  and  the 
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author's  results  added.  The  most  probable  density  values  are ;  amorphous 
4*26,  vitreous  4*28,  red  crystals  447,  metallic  4'80.  The  action  of 
light  on  the  conductivity  is  discussed,  and  the  values  for  the  various 
physical  constants  are  collected.  L.  M.  J. 

Eleotrolysis  of  Azoimide.  By  Albbrto  Peratoneb  and  Giuseppe 
Oddo  {Gazzettay  1900,  30,  ii,  95 — 96). — Refernng  to  Szarvasy's  work 
(Trans.,  1900, 77,  606)  on  this  subject,  the  authors  call  attention  to  the 
paper  published  by  them  in  1895  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,'245),  in  which  they 
show  that  the  deviation  of  the  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  from  the  theoretical  value  is  due  to  secondary  reactions 
occurring  during  the  electrolysis.  T.  H.  P. 

Production  of  Nitric  Acid  ftom  Air  by  Means  of  the  Electric 
Flame.  By  Arthur  McDouoall  and  Fred  Howlbs  {Mem,  Mcmcheater 
LU.  and  Fhil,  Soc,  1900,  44,  Pt.  iv.  No.  13,  1—19).— The  amount  of 
nitric  acid  produced  by  means  of  the  electric  flame  depends  very  largely 
on  the  form  of  the  combustion  chamber  ;  when  using  about  225  watts,  a 
large  horizontal  stoneware  pipe  gave  only  98  grams  per  12  H.P.-hours, 
whilst  a  vertical  stoneware  bottle  gave  180  grams,  and  a  second  vertical 
chamber  of  conical  shape  gave  270  grams.  The  yield  is  greatest  when  the 
current  is  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  flame  steady,  and  rose  from 
270  to  300  grams  per  12  H.P.-hours  when  172  watts  were  used  instead 
of  225,  but  fell  to  180  grams  when  302  watts  were  used.  By  using 
instead  of  air  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  oxygen  to  1  vol.  nitrogen,  the  yield 
was  raised  to  590  grams,  whereas  Lord  Rayleigh  obtained  440  grams 
in  his  apparatus.  The  yield  is  decreased  when  the  air  supply  is  heated, 
and,  owing  to  the  excessive  heating,  is  very  small  when  a  low-tension 
discharge  between  carbon  poles  is  used.  T.  M.  L. 

[Alleged]  Conversion  of  Phosphorus  into  Arsenic  andinto  An- 
timony. By  Eriedrich  Fittica  {Chem.  Zeit,  1900, 24, 561— 562).— A 
reply  to  Winkler  (this  vol.,  ii,  476).  The  author  considers  that  Winkler's 
failures  in  obtaining  even  minute  traces  of  arsenic  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  previously  given  were  not  accurately  followed.  He 
further  states  that  antimony  is  a  nitrogen 'derivative  of  phosphorus, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  together  with  arsenic,  by 
heating  amorphous  phosphorus  with  ammonium  nitrate  and  potassium 
nitrite,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

J.  J.  S. 

Metaphosphates.  By  Georg  von  Knorre  {Zeii.  tmorg.  Chem.j 
1900,  24,  369—401). — ^The  author  has  reinvestigated  the  metaphos- 
phates, and  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  other  authors. 
Sodium  trimetaphosphate,  when  prepared  according  to  the  methods  of 
Fleitmann  and  Henneburg  (ilnno^,  1848,  65,  304,  and  Ann,  Phys. 
Chim.y  1849,  78,  233,  238,  361),  or  of  Lindboom  {Ber.,  1875,  8,  122), 
contain  small  quantities  of  sodium  hydrogen  pyrophosphate  and  hexa- 
metaphosphate,  which  cannot  be  eliminated  by  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion, A  pure  salt,  however,  can  be  prepared  by  treating  the  solution 
with  excess  of  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  whereby  the  lead  salts  of  the 
admixed  phosphates  are  precipitated,  and  the  pure  lead  trimetaphos- 
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phate  is  then  decomposed  with  sodium  sulphate.  Sodium  trimetaphos- 
phate  is  also  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  heating  sodium 
orthophosphate  with  ammonium  nitrate  for  6  hours  at  300^.  The 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  solutions  of  the  salt  is  in  accordance  with 
the  presence  of  a  tribasic  acid. 

When  sodium  ammonium  phosphate  is  heated,  the  following  products 
are  obtained  :  at  200^,  sodium  hydrogen  pyrophosphate ;  at  280^» 
insoluble  metaphosphate,  soluble  metaphosphate,  and  pyrophosphate ; 
at  310^,  insoluble  sodium  metaphosphate,  together  with  some  trimeta- 
phosphate  and  pyrophosphate.  Sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  when 
heated  at  210°  to  240°,  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate;  at  280°,  it  is 
converted  into  insoluble  metaphosphate,  pyrophc^sphate,  and  trimeta- 
phospbate.  Diammonium  hydrogen  phosphate  yields  the  following 
salts  :  when  heated  at  155°,  ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate ;  at  166°, 
pyrophosphate  begins  to  be  formed;  at  216°,  280°,  and  360°,  mixtures 
of  phosphate,  trimetaphosphate,  and  pyrophosphate  are  obtained,  but 
an  insoluble  ammonium  metaphosphate  is  not  formed. 

Insoluble  sodium  metaphosphate  is  obtained  in  almost  theoretical 
quantities  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  with  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  heating  the 
residue  at  330°.  The  three  modifications  of  insoluble  sodium  meta- 
phosphate described  by  Tammann  (Abstr.,  1892,  1050)  are,  according 
to  the  anchor,  identical.  £.  C.  R. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  the  Sulphides  of  Arsenic.  By  H. 
P^LABON  {Gompt,  reruL,  1900,  131,  416— 419).--The  interaction  of 
realgar  with  hydrogen  at  temperatures  above  300°  is  reversible, 
2H2  +  As^jS^  ^^  2H2S  +  Asj.  Experiments  at  610°,  in  tubes  containing 
0*5  gram  of  realgar  and  about  8  c.c.  of  hydrogen  measured  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  show  a  limit  of  the  action,  when  R,  the  ratio 
of  the  partial  pressure  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  the  total  pressure  in 
the  tube  on  cooling,  has  a  value  93*07.  If  more  than  0*3  gram  of 
realgar  is  used  (that  is,  so  that  some  remains  unvolatilised  at  610°), 
increasing  the  amount  of  arsenic  gradually  diminishes  the  value  of  E 
until  a  constant  value  78*69  is  reached.  The  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  arsenic  at  610°  has  a  limit  characterised  by  i?«  64*90. 
All  these  results  are  shown  to  be  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  disso- 
ciation. W.  A.  D. 

Permeability  of  Molten  Silica  to  Hydrogen.  By  P.  Villard 
{Compt.  rend,,  1900,  130,  1752— 1753).— If  a  tube  of  silica  attached 
to  a  manometer  is  exhausted  and  then  heated  by  a  Bunsen  fiame,  the 
pressure  inside  rises,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  is  due  to  the  passage 
of  hydrogen  through  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The  permeability  in- 
creases considerably  when  the  temperature  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
soften  the  silica.  L.  M.  J. 

Double  ThioBulphates  and  Sulphites  of  the  Alkali  Metals, 
Silver,  and  Copper.  By  Arthur  Rosemhbih  and  Sikgfeisd  Stbin- 
HAUSER  (Zeil.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  26,  72— 103).— A  large  number  of 
the  numerous  double  compounds  of  the  alkali  thiosulphates  and 
sulphites  with  silver  and  cuprous  thiosulphates  and  solphites  reapec- 
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tively,  which  have  been  described,  are  evidently  mixtures,  and  of  those 
which  may  be  considered  as  chemical  compounds  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  if  they  are  double  salts  or  complex  compounds,  since  most 
of  them  are  very  sparingly  soluble  and  are  readily  decomposed  in  solu- 
tion. The  potassium  and  ammonium  compounds  have  the  simpler 
composition,  and  are  probably  double  salts ;  the  sodium  compounds 
are  mostly  of  a  very  complicated  composition,  and  the  authors  con- 
sider these  to  be  examples  of  the  solid-solution  of  cuprous  and  silver 
thiosulphates  and  sulphites.     The  following  are  described  : 

Pot(M8ium  compounds  :  Ammonium  compounds  : 

3Ag2S,0„5K,S203  ;  Cu2S203,{NH4)2S.A.2H20  ; 

Cu2S203.K2S203,2H20 ;  Ag,S03,8(NH4),S03;i 2H,0  ; 

CugSAiSKgS^O,;  Ag2S03,4(NH,),S03,4NH,HS03,16H20; 

Cu2S203,2K2S203,2H.,0 ;  Cu,803,7(NH,),SOo,4H20  ; 

CugSOs.KgSOg  and  Cu;S03,6(NH4)2S03,4H20 ; 

4CuS03,Cu2S03,K2S03,16H20.  Cu;S03,(NH4)2S03  ; 

Cu2S03,2(NH4)2SO,,3H20,  and 
CuS03,Cu2S03.(NH4),SO.(,6jH20. 

Sodium  compounds : 

Ag,S203,Na2S203 ;  Ag2S03,2Na2S03,2H20  ; 

Ag2S203,2Na2S2U3,2H,0 ;  Ag2S03,12Na2S03,84H20 ; 

Cu2S203,Na2S203,2H,d ;  5Cu2S03,2Na2S03,30HoO,  and 

4Cu2S203,3Na2SoO,,6H20 ;  20uSO3,Cu2SO3,2Na„Sd3,8H2O  and  6H„0. 

E.  C.  R. 

Double  Salts  of  Ammonium  Thiosulphate  with  Silver  and 
Copper  Hctloids.  By  Arthub  Eosenheim  and  Siegfried  Stein- 
HAUBEB  {Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  26,  103— 111).— Silver  chloride, 
when  dissolved  in  sodium  or  potassium  thiosulphate,  undergoes  double 
decomposition  with  the  formation  of  double  compounds  of  silver  thio- 
sulphate and  alkali  thiosulphate ;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  ammonium 
thiosulphate  with  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  chlorine. 

The  salty  AgCl,^Hfil4{'N'H.^)^^fi^,  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  thiosulphate  with  silver  chloride  and  concentrating 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in  lustrous,  quadratic 
crystals  [a  :c'»  1  :  0*635596],  is  extremely  stable,  can  be  dissolved 
without  decomposition  in  cold  water  or  ammonia,  yields  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silver  sulphide  when  boiled  with  water,  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
acids  into  silver  chloride,  silver  sulphide,  sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  sulphur  dioxide,  and  by  alkaline  hydroxides  with  formation  of 
silver  oxide  and  evolution  of  ammonia.  The  corresponding  bromine 
compound,  AgBr,NH4Br,4(N  114)28203,  is  isomorphous  with  the  pre- 
ceding [a  :  c=  1  :  0-62948].  The  corresponding  iodine  and  the  thiocy- 
anogen  compounds  are  also  described.  With  silver  cyanide  and 
ammonium  thiosulphate,  beautiful,  lustrous  crystals  are  obtained,  of 
which,  however,  the  various  preparations  differ  considerably  in  compo- 
sition, although  they  are  identical  in  appearance. 
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Cuprous  chloride  yields  a  similar  compound  to  silver  chloride.  The 
ehlarine  compound,  Ou01,NH^01,4(NH:4)2SoOj  [a :  c  « 1 : 0-6313271,  and 
the  bromine  compound  [a :  c=  I  :  0*6 3828 J  are  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  silver  compounds.  The  iodine  and  thioeyanogen  com- 
pounds, and  the  crystals  obtained  from  copper  cyanide  are  similar  to 
the  silver  compounds. 

Apparently,  only  the  haloid  salts  of  the  members  of  the  first  group 
of  the  periodic  system  are  capable  of  forming  these  complex  compounds, 
which  are  similar  to  the  double  salts  of  potassium  iodide  and  ethyl 
sulphonates  of  the  formula  R'I,4EtS03R'.  ^-  ^-  ^ 

Oomposition  of  Bottle  Glasses.  By  Eabl  Zulkowski  {Chem. 
Zeit,  1900,  24,  439— 440).— A  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Dralle  (this 
vol.,  ii,  482)  on  the  author's  previous  communications  {Chem.  Ind.^ 
1899,  22,  280 ;  and  1900,  23,  108).  E.  G. 

Atomio  Weight  of  Radio-eictive  Barium.  By  Sklodowska 
CuRiB  (Compt.  rend.y  1900,  131,  382— 384).— By  fractionally  crystal- 
lising radio-active  barium  chloride  (this  vol.,  ii,  81 — 83,  126,  254), 
the  authoress  has  isolated  about  2  centigrams  of  a  substance  free  from 
barium,  which  she  considers  to  be  nearly  pure  radium  chloride. 
InsufBcient  substance  was  obtained  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  metal,  but  a  sample  of  radio-active  barium  chloride,  which  ap- 
peared from  its  spectrum  to  contain  rather  more  radium  than 
barium  (Demargay),  gave  a  value  173*9  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
radio-active  barium ;  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  is  thus  much 
greater  than  174. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  radio-active  barium  chloride  rich  in  radium, 
after  being  kept  several  days,  especially  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
changes  in  colour  and  appearance  and  evolves  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  potassium  h3rpochlorite ;  simultaneously,  the  radio-activity 
increases.  W,  A.  D. 

Boiling  Points  of  Zinc  and  Oadmium.  By  Daniel  Bebthelot 
{Compt,  rend.,  1900,  131,  380— 382).— The  boiling  points  were  deter- 
mined in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  by  means  of  a  thermoelectric 
couple  of  platinum  and  platinum-iridium,  special  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  by  cooling.  Carefully  purified  zinc  boils  at  920^ 
under  760  mm.  pressure ;  the  relationship  of  this  result  to  that  of 
other  observers  is  discussed.  Pure  cadmium  boils  at  778^  under 
normal  pressure ;  the  values  of  other  observers  are  far  from  concord- 
ant, Becquerel  giving  746°,  Carnelley  763—772°,  and  Deville  and 
Troost  815°.  W.  A.  D. 

Trihydrated  Acid  Cadmium  Iodide.  By  D.  Dobbosebdoff 
(/.  Rues,  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  32,  297— 300).--On  passing  hydrogen 
iodide  into  a  pasty  mass  of  powdered  cadmium  iodide  mixed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  a  large  quantity  of  the  gas  is  absorbed, 
and  when  all  the  solid  is  dissolved  and  absorption  of  hydrogen  iodide 
ceases,  there  remains  a  dark  brown,  almost  black,  liquid  which  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  about  3.     At  -  4 '7°,  this  liquid 
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Blowly  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  almost  colourless  needles  of  the  composi- 
tioa  CdXj^HItdH^O,  which  are  decomposed  in  the  air  into  hydrogen 
iodide  and  cadmiam  iodides,  but  are  stable  in  presence  of  the  mother 
liquor  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  iodide.  T.  H.  P. 

Trivalent  Thallium.  By  Richard  Jos.  Meyer  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem,, 
1900,  24,  321— 368).— Thallium  trichloride,  obtained  by  treating  the 
chloride  suspended  in  water  with  chlorine,  crystallises  with  iH^O 
when  the  syrupy  solution  is  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  tetra- 
hydrate  is  very  hygroscopic,  melts  at  45^,  and  solidifies  at  33^  The 
manahydrate  is  obtained  by  heating  the  tetrahydrate  at  65°,  or  by 
crystallisation  from  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  crys- 
tallises in  lustrous,  six-sided  tablets,  reacts  acid  to  litmus,  and  when 
heated  at  100°  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  hydro- 
ehlaride,  TlClgjHCljSHgO,  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  is  very 
hygroscopic,  decomposes  when  heated,  and  when  neutralised  with 
potassium  hydroxide  yields  the  salt  TlCl3,2KCl.  Thallium  tri- 
chloride yields  with  ether  and  ethyl  alcohol  the  crystalline  salts 
TlCl3,Et20  and  TlOl3,EtOH.  The  anhydrous  trichloride  is  obtained 
by  extracting  the  ether  from  the  preceding  ether  compound  by  means 
of  a  vacuum ;  it  crystallises  in  six-sided  plates  and  melts  at  24°. 
Thallium  trichloride  yields  the  double  salts  TlCl3,2KCl,2HoO, 
TlCl3,3KCl,2HjO,  T10l3,3NH^Cl,  and  the  tribromide  yields 
TlBr3,KBr,2H20.  These  salts  can  be  dehydrated  until  the  sum  of 
the  water  molecules  and  negative  radicles  combined  with  the  thallium 
is  reduced  to  six ;  any  further  dehydration  then  results  in  decomposi- 
tion. Only  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  when  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  thallium  trichloride  is  treated  with  silver  nitrate. 

Compounds  of  Thallium  Trichloride  with  Organic  Bases. — [With  0. 
WiBGAND.] — Thallium  chloride  tripyridine,  TlCljiSCjNHj,  crystallises 
in  white  needles  and  is  the  most  stable  of  the  thallium  trichloride 
compounds  towards  water.  The  compound  TlClgjOgNH^jHCl  crystal- 
lises in  white  leaflets,  the  compound  TlCl3,3C5NH5,3HCl  in  large, 
lustrous  prisms.  The  tricmiline  chloride^  T101g,3NHjPh,3H01,  crys- 
tallises in  yellow  leaflets;  the  iriethylamine  chloride,  TlOl3,3EtNH3,3H01, 
crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms  and  melts  at  178°;  the  didiethylamine 
chloride,  TlCl3,2Et2NH,2HCl,  melts  at  112°. 

ITudlium  tribromide,  TlBrg,H20,  obtained  by  shaking  thallium 
bromide  with  bromine  water  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum  with  re- 
peated additions  of  bromine  in  order  to  prevent  reduction,  crystallises 
in  slender  needles  and  is  very  unstable.  The  salt  TlBr3,TlBr,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  tribromide  in  a  vacuum  as  long 
as  bromine  is  evolved,  crystallises  in  red  leaflets  and  is  decomposed 
when  treated  with  water.  The  following  chlorobromides  are  described  : 
TlCl3,2TlBr,TlCl,  TlBr3,2Tl01,TlBr,  (TlCl3,TlCl),2(TlBr8,TlBr),  and 
2(TlCUTlCl),(TlBr3,TlBr). 

Thallium  trinitrate,  Tl(N08)8,3H20,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  in  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in  white,  lustrous  crystals,  eflioresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air  with  evolution  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  a  strong 
oxidising  agent.  The  salt,  Tl(N03)3,2KN03,H20,  separates  in  large, 
transparent  crystals.  E.  C.  R. 
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Amctlgams.  By  Wilhelm  Kebp  and  Wilheuc  BOttqeb  (ZeU. 
anorg,  Chem.,  1900,  25,  1—71.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  516).— 
I.  [With  H.  Winter.] — The  following  crystalline  amalgams  have  been 
prepared  and  analysed,  and  tho  temperatures  determined  at  which  they 
are  stable  when  dissolved  in  mercury.  Sodium  amalgams,  at  0°  to 
40-5°  NaHgg,  and  at  40  6°  to  150°  NaHg^,  are  obtained  from  solutions 
of  sodium  in  mercury.  Lithium  amalgam,  LiHg^,  is  obtained  at  all 
temperatures  up  to  100^  Fotasaium  amalgams,  at  0°  KHg^^,  up  to 
71—73°  KHgjj,  at  73°  to  75°  KHgi^,  is  obtained,  and  above  75°  the 
solid  amalgam  gradually  alters  in  composition  with  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature. Rubidium  amalgams,  below  0°  RbHg^j  ^  stable,  and  above 
0°  the  composition  of  the  solid  amalgam  varies  with  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature. 

II.  [With  H.  lQQEjfA.]—Str(mUum  amalgam,  below  30°  SrHg^-  is 
stable,  and  at  higher  temperatures  the  composition  varies.  Banum 
amalgams,  below  30°  BaHgj,,  at  30°  to  100°  BaHgi^,  are  obtained. 

III.  Definite  zinc  amalgams  were  not  obtained.  Cadmium  amalgam, 
CdgHg^,  is  obtained  at  0°  to  44°,  and  above  this  temperature  indefinite 
compounds. 

These  crystalline  amalgams  have  properties  corresponding  with  true 
chemical  compounds  ;  the  composition  is  the  same  when  they  are  pre- 
pared from  supersaturated  or  from  non-saturated  solutions  ;  they  can 
be  recry stall  ised  from  mercury  without  decomposition  provided  the 
temperature  at  which  they  are  decomposed  is  not  exceeded,  and  they 
possess  properties  which  differ  from  those  of  the  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth  metal  from  which  they  are  formed,  especially  in  their  relative 
high  stability  to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  amalgam  NaHg^, 
when  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
is  converted  into  the  amalgam  KKg^^* 

The  authors  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  Maey 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  547)  and  Kurnakoff  (this  vol.,  ii,277).  [Compare  also 
Guntz  and  Fer6e,  this  vol.,  ii,  540.]  E.  C.  R. 

New  Spectra  of  the  Bare  Earths.  By  EuoisNE  A.  Demar^ay 
{Compt  rend.,  1900,  131,  387— 389).— The  following  lines  were  ob- 
served in  the  spark  spectrum  of  the  brown  oxide  obtained  from  the 
most  soluble  portions  of  moderately  pure  (d^j&  assez  pur)  gado- 
linium magnesium  nitrate ;  X  =  3704-3,  37032,  3676*7,  35684,  3561*7, 
3540-2,  3523'4,  3508*5.  1'hese  lines  possibly  belong  to  terbium,  but 
since  the  purity  of  the  material  used  was  indeterminate,  they  are 
attributed  provisionally  to  an  element  denoted  by  F.  In  some  less 
coloured  oxides,  the  following  lines  were  observed,  possibly  belonging 
to  the  earth  Zy  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  :  4212*6,  4195*5,  4187*3, 
3978*6,  3945-0,  35950,  3550  0,  3531*3.  The  element  producing  these 
lines  is  denoted  by  A. 

In  some  yttrium^  containing  fractions  intermediate  in  solubility 
between  holmium  and  erbium,  two  intense  lines,  3967*9  and  3930*9 
were  recorded,  belonging  to  the  hypothetical  element  **  O."  In  the 
spectra  of  the  slightly  basic  earths,  intermediate  between  erbium  and 
ytterbium,  the  two  lines  4008*2  and  3906*5  are  very  intense ;  these 
are  attributed  to  an  element  **  0."  W.  A.  D, 
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Hydrates  of  Manganous  Iodide.  By  P.  Kuznbtzoff  {J.  Russ. 
Phys.  Cham.  Soc.,  1900,  32,  290—297.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii, 
658). — On  cooling  a  solution  of  manganoos  iodide  saturated  at  0^,  the 
tetrahydrated  salt  first  separates  out,  and  at  —  5^  colourless,  prism- 
atic columns  of  the  hezahydrate  are  obtained ;  they  are  very  deli- 
quesoent)  and  at  -2'7^  decompose  into  the  tetrahydrate  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt.  When  a  solution  containing  63-18  per 
cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  cooled  to  -  40^  or  -  45°,  crystals  are 
separated,  and  on  adding  some  of  these  to  the  mother  liquor  at  a  tem- 
perature of  -  20*5°,  there  is  slowly  deposited  stout,  colourless  plates 
of  the  nonahydrated  salt  having  the  melting  point  -  9*3°. 

T.  H.  P. 

Osmond  and  Boberts-Austen's  Theory  of  Iron-carbon 
Alloys.  By  E.  Heyn  {Cham.  C&rUr.,  1900,  ii,  163—164 ;  from  SuM 
und  Eiwny  20,  625 — 636). — ^The  paper  contains  a  description  of 
Roberts- Austen's  methods  and  results. 

The  fact  that  when  the  iron-carbon  alloy  is  rapidly  cooled  there  is 
no  separation  of  graphite  may  possibly  be  explained  by  assuming 
another  line  of  solidification  for  the  separation  of  a  mixture  of  a  solid 
solution  of  1*2  per  cent,  carbon  in  iron  (Fe,)  with  cementite.  Such  a 
hypothesis  accords  well  with  the  want  of  flexibility  of  white  irons 
whose  sections  show  veins  of  cementite  containing  small  particles  of 
perlite  and  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  perlite.  As  the  iron-carbon  alloys 
are  allowed  to  cool  after  solidifying,  the  curves  show  several  well 
marked  breaks  in  continuity  corresponding  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
separation  of  f errite  from  the  solution  of  1  -2  per  cent,  carbon  in  iron 
(Fe,)  and  on  the  other  with  the  separation  of  carbide  (cementite)  and 
of  a  eutectic  mixture  of  ferrite  and  cementite.  These  breaks  are  best 
explained  by  assuming  the  existence  of  three  allotropic  modifications 
of  iron.  The  a-form  exists  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst 
the  y-form  is  completely  converted  into  the  /3-form  at  about  900^ 
in  the  case  of  iron  almost  free  from  carbon.  The  position  of  these 
points  in  the  curve  is,  however,  considerably  affected  by  a  larger 
amount  of  carbon.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  alloys  containing 
0*8  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  solid  solution  of  carbon  in  T^iron 
(martensite)  separates  into  a-iron  (ferrite)  and  cementite  thus  forming 
perlite.  Alloys  with  less  than  0*35  per  cent,  of  carbon  show  three  breaks 
in  the  curve,  the  first  corresponding  with  a  separation  of  /3-iron  from 
the  solid  solution  of  carbide  in  y-iron,  the  second  with  the  conversion 
of  j3-iron  into  a-iron,  and  the  third  with  the  decomposition  of  the  residual 
solid  solution  of  carbon  or  carbide  in  yiron  into  its  components,  a-iron 
(ferrite)  and  cementite.  The  internal  structure  of  the  crystals  often 
found  in  the  cavities  also  corresponds  with  these  secondary  changes,  for 
their  section  shows  a  mixture  of  ferrite  and  perlite  formed  from  the 
solid  solution  of  carbon  in  iron.  E.  W.  W. 

Oxidation  of  Salts  of  Oobalt  and  of  Cerium  in  Alkaline 
Solution.  By  Andr6  Job  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1900,  [vii],  20, 
206—264). — A  detailed  account  of  work  already  published  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  51,  61,  291,  334,  486).  W.  A.  D. 
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Supposed  Decomposition  of  Niokel  Sulphate  by  Light. 
By  D.DoBROSKEDOPF  {J.  Rum.  Phyt,  Chem.  Soe.,  1900, 32, 300—301). — 
The  generally  accepted  statement  that  ordinary  heptahydrated  nickel 
sulphate  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  is  shown  by  the  author 
to  be  erroneous.  If  the  crystals  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  they  lose  water  with  the  formation  of  the  bexahydrate, 
whether  they  are  exposed  to  light  or  nQt.  On  the  other  hand^  they 
are  not  changed,  even  by  strong  light,  if  the  surrounding  air  is 
saturated  with  water  vapour  or  if  the  crystals  are  in  contact  with 
filter  paper  moistened  with  turpentine,  or  if  they  completely  fill  the 
vessel  containing  them.  T.  H.  P. 

The  Blue  Oxide  of  Molybdenum.  By  Maboel  Guichabd 
{Compt  rend.,  1900,  131,  389—392  and  419—421.  Compaie  this  vol., 
ii,  597). — The  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum,  when  hydrated,  has  the  com* 
position  Mo02»4Mo03,6H20,  and  is  thus  a  molybdenum  dimolybdate, 
as  considered  by  Berzelius.  It  is  best  obtained  by  mixing  cold,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  molybdenum  dioxide  and  ammonium 
molybdate ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  that  of  sp.  gr.  1*18  diluted 
with  9  parts  of  water,  this  bringing  about  complete  precipitation  with* 
out  decomposition.  Stronger  acid  decomposes  the  oxide.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  although  that  prepared 
by  Bammelsberg's  method,  by  precipitation  at  50°,  is  easily  soluble ; 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  oxide  is  readily  obtained  by  leaving  molyb- 
denum trioxide  and  metallic  molybdenum  in  contact  in  water. 

The  oxide  obtained  by  precipitation  is  a  dark  blue  powder  of  sp.  gr. 
3*6  at  18° ;  by  the  evaporation  of  its  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  vitreous, 
facetted  fragments,  which  yet  are  not  truly  crystalline  It  dissolves 
in  water  at  50°,  but  is  insoluble  in  saturated  solutions  of  ammoniumi 
sodium  and  calcium  chlorides,  and  potassium  iodide  and  nitrate; 
sodium  and  magnesium  sulphate  do  not  alter  its  solubility.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  of  95°,  although  insoluble  in  most  organic  solvents. 
When  heated  in  a  vacuum  or  an  inert  gas,  it  loses  part  of  its  water  at 
100°,  and  the  rest  near  a  red  heat,  a  non-homogeneous  mixture  of 
molybdenum  dioxide  and  trioxide  being  formed.  Hydrogen  reduces 
it  ultimately  to  the  metal ;  chlorine  yields  the  volatile  oxychloride, 
MoOgClj,  and  molybdenum  trioxide.  €k>ntrary  to  Berzelius'  state- 
ment, it  slowly  oxidises  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat  oxygen  rapidly 
converts  it  into  the  trioxide.  Gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  at  a  red  heat 
and  superheated  steam  decompose  it,  giving  mixed  dioxide  and  tri- 
oxide ;  gaseous  ammonia  gives  initially  the  same  result,  but  at  a  red 
heat  reduces  the  oxides  to  the  metal.  Acetic  acid  does  not  affect  it ; 
by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  to  a  yellowish-red 
solution  of  molybdenum  tetrachloride,  but  the  action  is  a  reversible 
one,  since,  on  diluting  with  water,  the  blue  oxide  is  precipitated. 
With  sulphuric  acid,  a  like  result  is  obtained.  W.  A.  D. 

Fluoro-hyperuranium  Compounds.  By  S.  LobdkipanidzA 
{J.  Rvs8.  Fhye.  Chenh.  Soc.,  1900,  32,  283— 287).-— By  the  interaction 
of  equivalent  proportions  of  sodium  fluoride  and  uranium  oxyfluoride, 
UOjFg,  the  double  compound,  UO^FjyNaF,  is  obtained,  which,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  gives  with  hydrogen  peroxide  an  intensely  yellow 
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solution ;  on  evaporating  the  latter  on  a  water-bath  at  60 — 70°,  a 
yellow,  granular  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  giving  on  analysis  the 
composition  TJO^jNaF.SHjO.     Four  mols.  of  water  are  lost  at  100°. 

The  addition  of  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  double  salt,  UOjFjtSKF,  gives  an  intensely  yellow  liquid 
which  after  some  time  deposits  a  yellow,  pulverulent  double  compound, 
IL^U^fi^MLfi  or  3(U04KF),U08F2,KF,4H3,0.  T.  H.  P.  31 

Cause  of  the  Lobs  in  Weight  of  Commeroial  Platinum 
when  heated  under  some  Conditiona  By  Bobbrt  W.  Hall 
{J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  494—501). — A  series  of  experiments 
is  described  in  which  platinum  wires  enclosed  in  glass  tubes  were 
heated  strongly  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  various  gases  being 
passed  through  the  tubes ;  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  weight  of 
platinum  in  carbon  monoxide  or  dioxide  is  zero  or  very  little,  that  in 
hydrogen  there  is  a  very  slight  gain,  whilst  io  air  or  oxygen  the  loss  is 
rapid.  Berliner  (Ann.  Phya,  Chem,,  1888,  [ii],  83,  287)  found  that 
when  platinum  which  has  been  exposed  to  air  is  heated  in  a  vacuum, 
gas  is  evolved  and  platinum  deposited  on  the  glass  cylinder  surrounding 
the  metal ;  he  also  made  the  observation,  wluch  the  present  author  is 
unable  to  confirm,  that  the  behaviour  of  platinum  in  hydrogen  is  exactly 
the  same,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  action  is  purely  mechanical 
and  caused  by  the  escaping  gases.  When  the  platinum  wire  is  heated 
in  air  or  oxygen,  there  is  always  produced  on  the  glass  tube  a  lustrous 
metallic  deposit,  which,  as  observed  by  Nahrwold  {Ann,  Phye,  Chem,, 
1887,  [ii],  31,  467),  is  only  partially  soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  it  seemed  probable  that  an 
oxidising  gas-flame  would  cause  a  greater  loss  of  platinum  than  a 
reducing  one,  and  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case  by  observing  the 
loss  of  weight  of  a  platinum  crucible  when  heated  in  different  parts  of 
the  blow-pipe  flame. 

The  author  considers  that  the  behaviour  of  platinum  when  heated 
is  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  volatile  oxide  is  formed, 
stable  at  high  and  low  temperatures,  but  unstable  at  intermediate 
temperatures,  like  the  platinous  chloride  of  Troost  and  Hautefeuille 
(Abstr.,  1877,  ii,  273).  E.  G. 

Platinum  Compounds  of  Hydroxylamine.  By  Rudolf 
Uhlenhuth  {AnncUen,  1900,  312,  235 — 236.  Compare  this  vol,  ii, 
485). — An  explanatory  note  relative  to  a  claim  for  priority  by  Lessen 
and  Alexander.  M.  0.  F. 

Ruthenium  emd  its  Compounds.  III.  By  XJbaldo  Antony 
and  AnoLFO  Lucchbsi  {Gazzetta,  1900,  30,  ii,  71 — 76.  Compare 
Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  299). — Daring  the  conversion  of  ruthenium  sulphate 
into  ruthenious  dithionate  {loc,  cit.)  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  from  bright  red  through  green  and 
violet  to  azure,  after  which  the  liquid  is  gradually  decolorised.  On 
pouring  the  azure  solution  into  alcohol,  a  precipitate  of  the  same 
colour,  consisting  of  nUhenic  stUphite,  'Ru2{S0^)^  is  obtained.  This 
compound,  which  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  above  conversion, 
is  a  colloidal  substance  and  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
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giving  a  solution  from  which  it  is  completely  precipitated  bj  the 
addition  of  a  salt.  It  can  be  dried  at  80^  without  change,  but  when 
heated  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  or  nitrogen,  it  begins  to  lose 
sulphur  dioxide  at  100°,  and  on  stronger  heating  is  completely  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  a  brown  substance.  T.  H.  P. 

Osmium.  By  Arthur  Eossnheim  {ZeU.  anorg.  Chem,,  1900,  24, 
420 — 424.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  664). — Sodium  osmichloride,  when 
boiled  with  concentrated  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  is  converted  into 
the  osmisulphite,  [08(SOg)JNa^,8H20.  By  the  prolonged  action  of 
excess  of  so<&um  hydrogen  sulphite  at  the  ordinary  temperature^  the 
chlorosmistUphite,  OsCl2(SO3)4Na^l0n2O,  is  obtained.  The  same  salt 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphite  on  sodium  osmichloride  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. 

Potassium  hydrogen  chlorosmisulphite,  0&Cl^{B0S)^'K.J3i^f  obtained  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite  on  potassium 
osmichloride,  crystallises  in  dark  red,  monoclinic  prisms  [a:b:e^ 
1-7243:1  :M729;  )8  =  105°44'J.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  evolves  sulphur  dioxide  and  is  converted  into  potassium  osmi- 
chloride. E.  C.  R 


Mineralogical  Chemistry. 


Anthracite  and  Anthraxolite  firom  Ganada.  By  W.  Hodg- 
son Ellis  and  William  Lawson  {Proe.  Canadian  Inat,,  1898,  N.S., 
1,  67 — 68). — A  coaMike  substance  (anthracite)  occurring  as  a  vein  in 
Cambrian  rocks  at  Sudbury  gave  anal.  I,  sp.  gr.  1*865.  It  resembles 
a  substance  (anal.  II),  called  anthraxolite,  from  near  Kingston. 


c. 

H. 

N. 

S. 

A8h. 

0. 

TotaL 

I. 

94-92 

0-62 

104 

0-31 

1-52 

1-69 

100-00 

II. 

90-25 

4-16 

0-52 

0-66 

0-72 

3-69' 

100-00 

A  proximate  analysis  of  the  first  of  these  gave :  moisture,  4*00 ; 
volatile  matter,  1*80;  fixed  carbon,  90*10 ;  ash,  4*10.  L.  J.  S. 

Salt  firom  Lake  Djouvan-Tub4.  By  Wladihir  B.  Makkowni- 
KOFF  {J.  Ru8B.  Phys.  Ohem,  Soe.y  1900,  32,  307— 309).— [With  K. 
Bailinsk.] — The  salt  deposited  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Djouvan-Tub^ 
in  the  Akmolink  Province,  has  the  following  composition :  H^O  (of 
crystallisation  and  hygroscopic),  24*30;  insoluble  residue,  1*90;  01, 
12*39  ;  SO3,  33*23 ;  MgO,  531 ;  AljOj,  3*97;  FeO,  0*97 ;  CaO,  1*40  ; 
Na  (by  difference),  14*33.  T.  H,  P, 

Von-Diestite,  a  new  Mineral  By  B.  Cumengb  {BuU.  Soc,/ranf, 
Min,y  1899,  22,  25 — 26). — This  occurs  with  ores  of  copper  and  auri- 
ferous pyrites  in  the  Hamilton  and  Little  Gerald  Mines  on  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  Colorado.     Analysis  by  F.  C.  Knight  gave  : 


Ag. 

Bi. 

Te. 

An. 

Pb. 

S. 

Insol.         ToUl. 

40-25 

16-31 

34-60 

4-30 

2-25 

0-54 

0-64        98-79 
L.  J.S. 
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Lollingite  ftrom  the  Harz.  By  Robert  Sohbibe  ((7en<r.  Min. 
0€ol,f  1900,  119 — 120). — ^A  massive  mineral,  occurring  with  calcite  as 
a  vein  in  gabbro  at  Radau-thal,  is  proved  to  be  cobaltiferous  lollingite 
by  analysis  I.  With  it  are  small  crystals,  of  which  the  angular 
measurements  agree  more  closely  with  mispickel  than  with  lollingite ; 
a  partial  analysis  of  these  crystals  gave  II : 


As. 

Sb. 

s. 

Fe. 

Co. 

Nl 

Bi. 

I. 

7016 

0-29 

1-20 

23-75 

41r3 

0-20 

trace. 

I. 

— 

— 

7-8 



3-5 

— 

— 

L.  J.  S. 

Colours  of  Minerals.  By  A^bnold  Nabl  (Tseh.  Min,  Mitth.^  1900, 
19,  273 — 276). — ^The  author  has  suggested  that  the  colour  of  amethyst 
may  be  due  to  ferric  thiocyanate  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  561),  but  L.  Wbhler 
and  E.  von  Eraatz-Koschlau  {Tsch.  Min,  Mitth,,  1899,  18,  449)  have 
failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  sulphur.  The  author  has  repeated 
his  experiments,  and  finds  distinct  indications  of  sulphur.  Also  by 
heating  amethyst  at  180^  he  obtained  0*025  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Oorundum  and  Corundum-bearing  Bock.  By 
William  L.  Goodwin  (Rept,  Bureau  Mines,  Toronto,  1898, 7,  238—239. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  652). — Crystals  of  corundum  from  Eastern 
Ontario  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis.  Silica  is  also  present 
(0'05 — 0'09  per  cent.),  and  sometimes  small  quantities  of  cerium  earths. 


AUO^ 

Fe,0.. 

Insol. 

Loss  on  ignition. 

96-92 

„ 

1-36 

2-43 

96-26 

0-36 



1-93 

97-23 

0-32 



— 

Analyses  are  also  given  of  the  corundum-bearing  rock. 

L.  J.  S. 

Phosphorescent  Dolomite  ftom  Elba.  By  Giovanni  D' Achiardi 
(Jahrb.  Min,,  1900,  ii,  Ref.  14;  from  Proc.  Verb.  Soc.  Toecwna  Sci.  Nat., 
1899, 11, 156— 157).— This  occurs  as  a  band  in  crystalline  limestone  at 
Yaldana  near  Portolongone  and  at  Capo  Calamita.  It  is  pale  yellowish 
with  black  spots  of  foreign  material,  and  is  very  fine  grained  and  friable ; 
when  rubbed,  it  is  strongly  phosphorescent.     Analyses  gave  : 

Loss  on  ignition 
CaO.        MgO.        Mn,04+FejO,.        (H,0  +  COa).        Insol.  in  HCl.        Total. 

2909     22-60  0-83  46-26  0-79  99  57 

29-86      21-09  1-33  46-03  1-04  99-35 

L.  J.  S. 

[Turquoise  and  Phosphorochaloite.]  By  Thbodob  Pbtebsbn 
(Jahrb.  Min.,  1900,  ii,  Ref.  31 ;  from  Jahreeber.  physik,  Ver,  Franltfurt 
a.M.,  1896—1897, 1898,  4  pp.).— Sky-blue  or  green  turquoise  occurring 
as  veins  in  weathered  porphyrite  at  Borrow  Mts.,  New  Mexico,  gave 
analysis  I,  which,  after  deducting  40uO,Pa05  and  3CaO,Pj05,  agrees 
with  the  formula  2ALlfi^Tfi^,5Bifi.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates 
violently  and  falls  to  dark  brown  powder. 
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Crystallme  phosphorochalcite  ('^ehlite"),  occurring  sparsely  in  a 
quartz  vein  in  sericite^chist  at  Frauenstein  near  Wiesbaden,  gave  II, 
a^eeing  with  the  formula  SCuOjPoOiijSHjO.  No  water  is  lost  below 
150° 

Loss  on 
PgOs.    AljOj.    FcjO,.    CuO.    CaO.    MgO,K,0,NaaO.    SiO^    ignition.    Total. 

I.  2709  3214    1-33     4-92    5*23  0-89  8-71      1558    99*89 

11.  2416     —       —    6708    —  —  _         9-03  100-27 

L.  J.  S. 

A  Mineral  of  the  Columbite  Group.  By  William  L.  Goodwin  and 
WiLLET  G.  Miller  (/.  Fed.  Canadicm  Mining  Inat,  1898,3, 151 — 152; 
and  Rept  Bureau  Mines,  Toronto,  1898, 7,  234— 237).— This  was  found 
embedded  in  the  felspar  of  a  pegmatite  containing  also  beryl,  tourmaline, 
<bc.,  at  Lyndoch,  flenfrew  Co.,  Ontario.    Sp.  gr.  5*38.     Analysis  gave: 

(Nb,Ta)a05.        SnOj.        FeO.        MnO.        CuO.        (Ce,Di,Y),0,.        Total 
75-75  0-92      11-14     10-22       0-03  2-00  100-16 

L.  J.  S. 

Fedorowite.  By  Carlo  Yiola  and  E.  H.  Kbaus  {Zeit,  Kryat,  Min,, 
1900,  83,  36 — 38). — ^The  new  name  fedorowite  was  originally  given  to 
a  pyroxene  which,  from  its  optical  characters,  should  have  occupied  a 
place  between  legirine-augite  and  sBgirite  (Yiola,  Jahrb.  Min.,  1899, 
i,  121).  The  following  analysis  (mean  of  two),  however,  shows  that 
it  resembles  diopside  in  composition.  The  light  green  crystals  occur 
in  various  volcanic  rocks  in  the  province  of  Home ;  they  are  strongly 
pleochroic,  and  the  angle  of  optical  extinction  on  5  (010)  is  c :  c  =  65 — 75°; 
2V<50° 

SiOj.        AljO,.        FejOj.        FeO.        CaO.        MgO.        Na,0.        Total 
52-36       2-42         224        1-94      24-57     14-53       2-29      100-35 

Fedorowite  is  therefore  now  defined  as  a  pyroxene  with  the  com- 
position of  diopside,  but  with  optical  characters  approaching  those  of 
segirite.  L.  J.  S. 

Pyroxene  from  Moravia,  By  A.  Pblikan  (Tach,  Min.  MiUh., 
1900,  19,  338— 339).— The  following  analysis  by  R.  von  Zeynek  proves 
a  pyroxene  from  crystalline  limestone  at  Altstadt,  Moravia,  to  be 
diopside.  The  same  material  is  described  crystallographically  in  an 
earlier  paper  {Tech,  Min,  Mitth.,  1899,  19,  106—110). 


SiOj. 

AlaO,. 

Fe,0^ 

FeO.      CaO.      MgO. 

Na,0. 

H,0.      C.      Total 

51-76 

1-65 

0-35 

0-69    25-78    18-35 

0-86 

0-51    0-52  100-47 
L.  J.  S. 

Pyroxene  fix>m  Latium.  By  Febbuccio  Zaubokiki  {Zeit.  Kryst, 
Min.f  1900,  33,  39 — 56). — Detailed  crystallographic  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  black  and  of  the  green  crystals  of  monoclinic  pyroxene 
from  the  volcanic  rocks  near  Koma  Analysis  of  the  black  crystals 
gave  I,  and  of  the  light  green  II.  Another  light  green  crystal'  of  the 
same  tint  as  II  contained  only  4*37  per  cent.  FeO;  green  crystal^  which 
are  darker  in  colour  contain  more  iron.  / 
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ao. 

•no. 

A1,0^ 

rofif 

JeO. 

MnO. 

GaO.      MgO. 

Total. 

L  48-86 

0-37 

6-23 

1-71 

10-02 

0-23 

24-34    8-35 

9912 

IL    — 

—^ 

— 

0-60 

6-68 



—        — 

.«„ 

There  appears  to  be  no  connection  between  the  amount  of  iron  and 
the  angle  of  optical  extinction.  The  crystals  contain  enclosures  of 
magnetite,  Ac  L.  J.  S. 

Felspar  Studies.  By  Cablo  Yiola  {Zeit.  Eryst.  Min.,  1900,  32, 
305 — 337). — Crystallographic  and  optical  determinations  of  albibe  are 
given.  Analysis  I  is  of  albite,  from  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia;  II,  of 
pericline  from  the  Kramkogl,  Rauris,  Salzburg. 

K^O.       Total 

—         99-38 
0-32      lOO'SO 

L.  J.  S. 

Oompositioii  of  Tourmaline.  By  Hbinrich  Bebrmann  (Jcthrb. 
Min.,  1900,  ii,  Ref.  26;  from  Inaug.-Diss,  Erltmgen,  1899,  37  pp. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  602). — ^The  following  analyses  of  tourmaline  are 
given.  I.  Black  tourmaline  from  Epprechtstein,  Fichtelgebirge ;  sp.  gr. 
3*1241.  II.  Bose-red  tourmaline  from  Wolkenburg,  Saxony;  sp.  gr. 
3*106.     HI.  Black  tourmaline  from  Yitosa,  Sofia. 


SiOy 

A1,0,. 

C!«0. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

L     67-75 

19-96 

0-pi 

0-10 

11-06 

IL    67-81 

20-36 

0-68 

0-42 

10-92 

SIO,.    Al^. 

B,0^ 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

Na^. 

KaO. 

LIsO. 

HaO.    HP.    PjOb. 

I. 

86-86  82-29 

9-60 

— 

0-46 

2-60 

14-32 

1-39 

0-66 

— 

1-96     —    0  06 

II. 

87-»9  42-25 

10-06 

0-84 

0-45 

016 

0-16 

2-60 

0-51 

1-80 

4-20  0-80     — 

III. 

86-29  82  18 

10-14 

1-60 

0-42 

2  04 

1818 

1-41 

0-40 

0-08 

2-40    —       — 

Complicated  formula  in  accordance  with  Bheineck's  views  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  601)  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

AlkaU-syenite  troxa  Massachusetts.  By  Fabd.  Euo.  Weight 
(Tseh.  Min.  MiUh,,  1900,  19,  308— 320).— Alkali-syenite  (umptekite) 
occurring  at  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  consists  essentially  of  micro- 
perthite  and  an  alkali-hornblende,  with  some  microcline,  diopside, 
lepidomelane,  apatite,  zircon,  &c.  Analysis  of  the  rock  gave  II ;  sp.  gr. 
2'732.  The  alkali-hornblende  is  greenish-black;  sp.  gr.  3*44;  in 
its  optical  characters  (c:c»20''35',  2E»63''22',  dsc.)  and  composition, 
anal.  I  giving  the  formula 

6H,O,4(Na,K)2O,16(Fe,Ca)O,6(Fe,Al)2O3,20SiO2, 
it  is  related  to  barkevikite,  arfvedsonite,  and  hastingsite  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  374), 

SiO^    TiO,.   AljO,.  Fe,0,.    FeO.    MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  Na^O.  K,0.    HjO.  Total. 

I.  36-42    1*84      8-89    9-78    24-48     1-17    6-98    017    6-18    8-28    8-15    9964 

II.  62-99    016    14*25    2-78      5'15    0*18    2*72    1-80    4*86    635    018  100*92 

L.  J.  S. 

New  Variety  of  Garnet.  By  W.  A.  Macleod  and  O.  E.  White 
{Papers  and  Froe,  R.  Soe.  Tasmania,  for  1898—1899, 1900, 74— 76).— A 
trachyte,  from  Port  Cygnet,  Tasmania,  consisting  of  sanidine  and 
biotite,  contains  numerous  crystals  of  brownish-yellow  garnet,  which 
show  taipezoidal  faces  and  are  sometimes  ^  in.  diam.  Analysis  of  the 
garnet  gave  I,  and  of  the  rook  II.  In  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
bi^ses^  this  differs  fron^^otl^  ^nets,  aixi  the  name  johnstanotite  (aft^r 
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B..  M.  Johnston)  is  proposed.    [The  formula,  however,  only  approzimatee 
to  the  garnet  formula  even  when  all  the  iron  is  calculated  as  Fe^O^.] 

SiO,.     A1,0,.      FeO.      MgO.      CaO.       MnO.    Na,0.   KJO.     Ign.       TotmL 

T.   86-87        7-28      1712      1249      1198      18-68        —         —       0*29      99-71 

II.  55-87      18*21        8-01        0*46       4*54        2*61      8-86      6*75      2*28    101*09 

L.  J.  S. 

[Ivaarite.]  By  Yictob  Hackkah  {Bull.  Camm,  GM.  Finlande, 
1900,  No.  11,  11). — The  following  mineral  analysis  is  given  in  a 
petrological  paper  (pp.  1 — 45)  on  the  rocks  associated  with  ijolite  at 
livaara,  Kola  Peninsula,  Finland.  Ivaarite  (liwaarit)  occurs  as  an 
accessory  constituent  in  the  ijolite  (a  holocrystalline  nepheline-pyroxene 
roek) ;  the  following  analysis,  by  M.  Dittrich,  gives  further  proof  of 
the  identity  of  ivaarite  with  schorlomite. 

SiO^       TIO^      A1,0,.      J'ejO,.     FeO.     MnO.      MgO.      CaO.        TotaL 
27*35     16*44      1-60     20-09     2-90    trace    0-82     30-99     100-09 

L.  J.  a 

Meteoric  Irons.  By  Eicil  W.  Cohen  {Ann.  k.  k  ncUurhiaL  ffqfmuM. 
Wien.,  1900,  16,  74 — 94).— New  analyses  by  J.  Fahrenhorst  are 
given  of  the  following  irons. 

Salt  River,  Kentucky.  In  structure  (octahedral  with  fine  lamelle) 
and  composition  (anal.  I)  this  resembles  the  Ballinoo  and  Tocavita 
irons,  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  440;  1899,  ii,  307).     Sp.  gr.  7-6648. 

Cape  qfGood  Hope.  Anal  II.  Sp.  gr.  7*8643.  This  resembles  the 
Kokomo  and  Iquique  irons. 

BahVe  MiU,  Qreen  Co.,  Tennessee.  Analysis  III  and  lY  are  of 
material  from  different  portions  of  the  mass  described  by  Blake  in 
1886  under  the  name  Green  County;  Y  is  of  the  Babb's  Mill  mass 
described  by  Troost  in  1845.  Although  these  differ  considerably  in 
chemical  composition,  they  probably  represent  the  same  fall  since  both 
belong  to  the  rare  type  of  atazites  rich  in  nickel. 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Cu. 

Cr. 

C. 

S. 

P. 

CL        TotaL 

I. 

90-89 

8*70 

0-86 

0*04 

0*00 

0*02 

trace 

0-84 

—        100*84 

11. 

82-87 

16-67 

0-96 

0  08 

0  04 

0-08 

0*00 

0*09 

0-01        99-69 

III. 

88-41 

1109 

0*66 

nndet. 

0  02 

0  08 

trace! 

trace 

0-02      100-2S 

IV. 

88*28 

1101 

0*72 

undet. 

0  02 

0-08 

trace! 

trace 

0-01       100-02 

V. 

81*45 

17*80 

1-67 

0  08 

0*08 

007 

0  01 

0-12 

nndet     100*68 
L.  J.  S. 

Melonite  fi*om  South  Australia.  By  Arthur  Dibssldorff 
{ZeU.  praki.  Geol.,  1899,  423  ;  and  Cenir.  Min.  Geol,  1900,  98—100),— 
Melonite  has  recently  been  found  in  association  with  auriferous  ores 
at  Worturpa  (this  vol.,  ii,  283).  Sp.  gr.  7*403.  The  following  analyses 
by  G.  A.  Goyder  are  quoted  from  I^  CkronieU^  Adelaide. 

Te.  Se.  Nl  Ck).  Fe.  An.  SiO,.         Total. 

77-52        2-49        19-11      0-10      0-68        0-07        0-08       100-06 
80-46      undet.      18-12      0-03      0-68      undet.      0-74       100-03 

L.  J.  S. 
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Physiological  Chemistry. 


Mass  and  Oxygen  Oapaoity  of  Blood  in  Man.  By  John  S. 
Haldans  and  J.  Lob&ain  Skith  (/.  Physiol.,  1900,  25,  331—343).— 
A  full  account  of  experiments  previously  published  (this  vol.,  ii,  416). 
The  main  conclusions  are  the  following :  The  mass  of  the  blood  in  man  is 
about  4*9  per  cent  of  the  body  weight,  and  varied  in  fourteen  persons 
from  3*34  to  6*27.  The  total  oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood  in  litres 
is  0*85  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight  in  kilograms,  and  varied  between 
0*57  and  0*95.  The  percentage  oxygen  capacity  is  18*5  per  cent.,  the 
limits  being  16*0  and  20*9.  The  oxygen  capacity  of  blood,  even  from 
different  animals,  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  its  colouring  power, 
and  may  be  accurately  determined  colorimetrically  by  reference  to 
blood  of  known  oxygen  capacity.  W.  D.  H. 

Absorptive  Power  of  Heemoglobin  for  Oxygen  and  Oarbon 
Monoxide.  By  L.  Q.  dk  Saint  Martin  (Compt  rend.,  1900, 
131,  506 — 509). — One  gram  of  hamoglobin  always  absorbs  the  same 
volume  of  both  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide.  Although  the  absorptive 
power  for  the  two  gases  is  equal,  it  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  G.  Huf ner 
(du  Boia  Reynumd^a  Archiv,  1894,  130)  gives,  as  the  result  of  a 
number  of  observations,  the  number  1*34,  which  represents  the  number 
of  C.C.  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  1  gram  of  hsemoglobin.  In  the  present 
research,  the  numbers  obtained  in  seven  observations  on  dogs'  blood 
are  respectively  1*35,  1*22,  1*35,  1*33,  1*34,  1*20,  and  1*35.  The 
figures  obtained  from  various  pathological  specimens  of  human  blood 
areasfoUows:  1*305,  1*19,  1*33,  1-26,  1*22,  1*18,  1*26,  1*34.  This 
variation  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  change  in  the  blood-pigment 
that  can  be  detected  by  the  spectro-photometer.  W.  D.  H. 

Agglutination  of  Blood  Oorpusoles  by  Ohemical  Agents. 
By  E.  HiDON  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  290— 292).— In  solutions  of 
non-dissociable  substances,  such  as  sugar,  very  weak  doses  of  acid 
(mineral  or  organic)  produce  agglutination  of  blood'<x)rpuscles,  but  in 
solutions  of  electrolytes,  such  as  salts,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  neutral  salt  in  the  former  case 
prevents  the  agglutination,  or,  if  agglutination  has  occurred,  produces 
disagglutination.  W.  D.  H. 

Ohanges  in  the^Oomposition  of  the  Blood  after  Transfusion 
of  Sodium  Chloride,  and  their  Relationship  to  Diuresis.  By 
R.  Magnus  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  i,  1036 ;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm., 
44,  68 — 103). — ^The  experiments  recorded  were  made  on  dogs.  If 
large  quantities  of  blood  are  first  withdrawn,  the  blood  drawn  subse- 
quently is  more  dilute ;  but  if  the  first  withdrawal  does  not  exceed 
8  per  cent,  of  the  total  blood  in  the  animal,  the  blood  drawn  after- 
wards is  more  concentrated  ;  this  is  due  to  increase  in  the  amounts  of 
hemoglobin  and  proteid ;  the  proportion  of  salts  is  not  altered.  After 
transfusion  of  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  there  is 
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diuresiSy'and  proportionally  more  sodium  chloride  is  excreted  than  water. 
Stronger  salt  solutions  produce  less  diuresis.  In  some  cases,  sugiff 
appears  in  the  urine.  After  the  injection  of  hypotonic  solutions,  the 
osmotic  pressure  sinks,  and  remains  low  until  the  diuresis  comes  to  an 
end.  The  capillary  wall  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  rapidly  regulate 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood.  Diuresis  is  a  result  of  dilution  of 
the  blood.  By  the  use  of  strong  salt  solutions,  water  enters  the  blood 
from  the  tissues.  W.  D.  H. 

Functions  of  the  Nucleus  in  Relation  to  Hsemoglobin  Foim- 
ation  and  Oellular*Proteotion.  By  Hekbi  Stassano  {Compi.  rend., 
1900,  131,  298— 301).— In  studying  the  absorption  of  iron  saochafate 
in  the  peri-oBsophageal  membrane  of  the  frog,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells  and  of  the  blood-corpuscles  absorb  the 
iron.  In  the  case  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus 
diffuses  into  the  cell-protoplasm  in  order  to  combine  with  the  salt 
injected.  The  same  diffusion  of  chromatin  was  noted  in  oertain 
changes  of  environment  (reaction,  temperature,  dsc.)  of  the  corpuscles. 
The  nucleus  is  believed,  therefore,  to  be  a  protective  agent,  as  well  as 
being  concerned  in  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  and  elaboration  of 
hamoglobin.  W.  D.  H. 

Influence  of  Acids  on  the  Amylolytio  Action  of  Saliva. 
By  G.  A.  Hakford  {Amer.  J.  Phynol,,  1900,  4^  260— 260).— It  is  not 
possible  to  designate  any  percentage  of  acid  or  alkali  which  inhibits 
salivary  digestion  in  a  definite  degree.  The  character  of  the  action 
is  dependent  also  on  the  absolute  amount  of  the  saliva  and  the  at- 
tendant variation  in  the  quantity  of  proteid  matter  present.  When- 
ever free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  more  or  less  complete  inhibition 
is  certain  to  result.  W.  D.  H. 

Bnd  Products  of  Ghastric  Digestion.  By  Mbinhabd  Pfaundlcr 
{ZeiL  physid.  Chem,,  1900, 30, 90— 100).— Attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  formed  during 
peptic  activity  which  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction.  In  the  present 
research,  the  digestion  was  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  months,  the 
albumoses  were  removed  by  zinc  sulphate,  and  the  peptone  by  iodine 
or  by  phosphotungstic  acid ;  the  last-named  substance  precipitates  other 
products  also.  In  the  case  of  serum-albumin,  the  final  filtrate  con* 
tained  39*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Among  the  products 
separated  out  were  leucine  and  a  diamino-acid,  probably  histidine. 
In-  the  case  of  fibrin,  leucine  was  not  found.  The  principal  end  pro- 
ducts appear  to  be  substances  intermediate  between  peptone  and  the 
amino-acids ;  these  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction,  and  contain  more 
than  one  carbon  nucleus ;  in  the  case  of  serum  albumin  at  least,  a 
leucine  and  diamino-nudeus  are  present.  W.  D.  H. 

Quantitative  Relationships  of  Pepsin  Activity.  By  Julius 
ScHUTz  {Z^.  physiol.  Chem.y  1900,  80,  1— 14).— E.  Schutz  (Abstr., 
1885,  1147)  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  products  of  peptic  activity 
was  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount  of  pepsin.  The 
method  used  was  to  estimate  the  products  by  their  rotatory  power. 
This  statement  has  been  but  little  credited.    It  wito,  boweveri  Coi|- 
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firmed  by  Borissow  (Jnaiug.  Diss.  Petergbwg,  1891),  who  used  Mett's 
capillary  tube  method.  In  the  present  research,  various  proteids  were 
nsed,  and  the  amount  of  digestive  products  was  estimated  by  nitrogen 
deteirminations.  The  rule  is  again  confirmed,  and  it  is  believed  to  hold 
for  other  enzymes  also.     One  example  will  suffice : 

Amonnt  of  solatlon  of  Digested  nitrogen  in  grams. 

pepsin  in  cc.  Foniid.  Calculated. 

1  00230         00223 

4  0-0427         0-0446 

9  0-0686         00669 

16  00889         0-0892 

W.  D.  H. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Hetero-albumose  Arom  Fibrin,  and 
Froto-albumose  f^om  Oasein.  By  Leon  Blum  (ZeU.  physiol. 
Chem,,  1900,  30,  15 — 44). — The  experiments  were  performed  on  a 
dog.  They  show  that  all  proteoses  have  not  the  same  nutritive  value, 
and  that  of  the  two  investigated,  the  caseose  is  the  more  valuable. 
The  following  table  illustrates  this  : 

Nitrogen. 
Food.  Intake.  Output.         Balance. 

la.  Meat 14-12  13*81  +031 

lb.  Hetero-albumose  ...  1412  15-30  -1-18 

2a.  Meat 14-7  14-0  +0-7 

2b.  Proto-caseose    14-7  144  +03 

A  discussion  follows  as  to  why  this  should  be.  Investigation  of  the 
substances  given  as  food  in  relation  to  the  way  in  which  their  nitrogen 
is  combined  by  Hausmann's  method  did  not  yield  an  answer  to  the 
question.  W.  D.  H. 

Comparative  Absorption  [Digestibility]  and  Velocity  ot 
Hydrolysis  of  Oertcdn  Pats.  By  H.  LtTHBia  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24, 
646—648.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  224,  355  ;  Kreiss  and  Wolf,  ibid,,  324). 
— ^According  to  Konig,  butter  is  readily  digested  because  it  is  so  easily 
faydrolysed.  Comparative  experiments  made  by  the  author  on  butter, 
margarine,  lard,  cotton-seed  oil,  sesam^  oil,  and  cocoanut  butter  indicate 
that  in  all  five  cases  the  hydrolysis  proceeds  similarly  and  to  appreci- 
ably the  same  extent  when  cold  alcoholic  potash  of  a  given  strength 
is  employed.  There  thus  appears  to  be  no  relationship  between  the 
ease  with  which  a  fat  is  absorbed  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
hydrolysed.  J.  J.  S. 

Absorption  of  Coloured  Fata  By  Eduabb  Pfluger  {Pfliiger'9 
Arehiv,  1900,81,375— 380).— Hofbauer  (this  vol.,ii,  605) has  stated  that 
fat  particles  are  absorbed  as  such,  for  if  the  fat  is  artificially  coloured, 
the  fat  droplets  in  the  epitheliaJ  cells  are  still  coloured.  The  pig- 
ments used  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  present  research  shows  that 
although  the  pigments  are  insoluble  in  water  they  are  soluble  in  bile, 
in  soaps,  and  in  glycerol.  Hofbauer's  work  gives  therefore  no  proof 
that  fat  is  absorbed  as  an  emulsion*  W.  D.  9. 
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Absorption  of  Fat.  By  Hans  Fbibdenthal  (Cenir.  Ehywiol.^ 
1900,  14^  268— 261).— Hofbauer's  work,  although  ooDclusive  at  first 
sight,  really  does  not  solve  the  question  of  fat-absorption.  The 
absorption  of  fat  in  the  large  intestine  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
steapsin  (Hemmeter,  this  vol.,  ii,  607)  either  shows  that  neutral  fat 
can  be  absorbed  as  such,  or  that  the  first  part  of  the  epithelial  cells  is 
analytic,  and  the  deeper  portion  synthetic  in  its  action.  The  main 
objection  to  Hofbauer's  method  is  that  the  pigments  he  used  are 
soluble,  not  only  in  fat,  but  also  in  fatty  acid.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
more  important  objection  than  those  urged  by  Pfliiger  (see  preceding 
abstract).  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  alkanna  is  not  soluble  in  soaps 
unless  free  fatty  acid  is  present  as  well.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Fat  in  the  Animal  Organism  by  Intensive 
Feeding  of  Fat.  By  Y.  Henbiques  and  0.  Hansen  {Expt.  Stat. 
Record,  1900,  11,  674—676 ;  from  44*-  Ber.  *.  Vet.  LandbohqjsL 
Lab.  Landokon.  Forsog,^  1899). — ^Two  pigs  (3  months  old)  were  fed 
during  168  days  with  ground  barley  and  melted  cocoanut,  or  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  water.  At  suitable  intervals  a  few  grams  of  fat  were 
taken  from  the  backs  of  the  animals  and  examined.  The  daily 
amount  of  oil  was  gradually  increased  from  126  to  400  grams. 

The  results  showed  that  linseed  oil  was  present  in  the  newly-formed 
fat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  when  the  animals  weie 
killed,  large  quantities  of  sativic  acid  (hydroxylinoleic  acid)  were 
found  in  the  fatty  tissue. 

The  iodine  numbers  for  the  fat  of  pig  (1),  which  had  cocoanut  oil 
all  the  time,  were  :  October  10,  70*3 ;  December  12,  57'5  ;  December 
30,  71*8;  February  1,  92*8,  and  March  17,  100*3.  The  refraction 
numbers  at  the  same  dates  were  60*5,  56*9,  60*6,  64*2,  and  65*4.  The 
second  pig,  which  had  linseed  oil  until  December  9,  and  afterwards 
cocoanut  oil,  gave  the  following  results :  iodine  numbers,  70*9,  109*3, 
88*3,  83*8,  and  69*7 ;  refraction,  60*8,  66*7,  64*2,  62*2  and  59*8. 

Experiments  with  two  cows  are  also  described.  The  one  had  0*5  kilo, 
of  emulsified  linseed  oil  in  addition  to  hay,  ground  barley,  and  linseed 
meal,  the  other  0*6 — 1  kilo,  of  oil.  During  the  first  4—6  days,  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  increased  in  some  cases  by  almost 
1  per  cent. ;  subsequently,  however,  the  percentage  of  fat  became 
normal,  notwithstanding  that  feeding  with  oil  was  being  continued. 
The  yield  of  milk  changed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  percentage 
of  f at^in  the  milk. 

During  the  feeding  with  oil  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  butter 
fat  greatly  decreased;  the  lowest  Reichert  numbers  obtained  were 
(cow  1)  16*6,  and  (cow  2)  12*6  for  6  grama  of  fat.  The  amounts  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  only  slowly  became  normal  after  the  oil-feeding 
was  discontinued.  The  iodine  number  and  index  of  refraction 
changed  rapidly  both  with  oil  feeding  and  after  it  was  discontinued ; 
the  highest  iodine  number  obtained  was  70*4.  The  melting  point  of 
the  butter  fat  increased  from  36*4^  (normal  food)  to  39^  (lixiseed  oil, 
0*5  kilo.).  Sativic  acid  was  found  only  in  small  quantities  in  the 
butter  fat ;  there  was  therefore  'no  important  trani&er  of  food  fat  to 
the  milk.     At  the  same  time,  the  results  of  the  Hiibl  test  showed 
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that  Soxhiet's  theory  is  wrong,  sinco  the  iodine  number  of  beef  fat  is 
40y  whilst  that  of  the  butter  fat  obtained  during  the  oil-feeding  was 
about  58.  Partially  starred  cows  yield  milk  in  which  the  amount  of 
volatile  fatty  adds  remains  practically  unchanged,  whilst  the  iodine 
number  is  raised  and  the  melting  point  lowered.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  migration  of  the  liquid  constituents  (olein)  of  the  fatty 
body-tissue  to  the  milk. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  when  much  fat  is  supplied  in  the 
food,  it  is  secreted  as  milk  fat  after  having  been  transferred  to  the 
blood.  The  transmission  is  not,  however,  direct ;  in  the  alveolar  cells  of 
the  milk  gland,  the  fat  will  be  transformed  in  such  a  manner  that  much 
olein  and  a  small  amount  of  fat  having  a  high  melting  point  (stearin  f ) 
are  formed.  Large  amounts  of  drying  oil  in  the  food  will  be  changed  to 
non-drying  oik  before  being  secreted  in  the  milk.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Origin  of  Volatile  Fatty  Acida  in  Butter.  By  Nathan  Zttntz 
and  Ussow  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  i,  1135 ;  from  Aroh.  Anat.  Phys. 
Physiol.  Abtk.j  1900,  382— 384).— It  is  well  known  that  the  fat  of 
cow's  milk  is  rich  in  lower  glycerides,  whilst  that  of  human  and  dog's 
milk  is  not.  In  the  expectation  that  this  might  depend  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  lower  fatty  acids  produced  by  fermentation  from  carbo- 
hydrates during  digestion,  a  dog  was  fed  on  butter,  butyric  acid,  and 
sodium  butyrate,  but  the  amount  of  volatile  fatty  acid  did  not  rise  in 
the  milk.  It  therefore  appears  that  in  the  cow  these  volatile  acids 
are  actually  formed  in  the  mammary  glands.  W.  D.  H. 

Mineral  Metabolism  in  the  Naturally  and  Artificially  Fed 
Infant.  By  Magnus  Blaubbbg  (ZeU.  Bid.,  1900,  40,  1—35, 
36 — 53). — ^The  mineral  metabolism  in  infants  is  important  in  view  of 
such  diseases  as  rickets.  Observations  are  here  recorded  on  four 
children,  each  fed  in  a  different  way ;  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
urine  and  fsBces  were  examined  in  detail.  In  one  fed  on  diluted  cow's 
milk,  53 '72  per  cent,  of  the  saline  constituents  were  absorbed,  and 
the  remainder  passed  away  in  the  faeces.  Of  the  individual  salts,  the 
sodium  compounds  were  absorbed  best  (87  per  cent.) ;  the  numbers  for 
potassium  salts,  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  calcium  oxide  were  respect- 
ively 67-6,  59*3,  46*6,  and  37*25.  There  is  a  loss  of  iron.  The 
proportion  is  seen  to  be  different  from  that  required  by  the  needs 
of  the  organism.  The  results  compare  unfavourably  with  those  ob- 
tained in  another  child  fed  on  human  milk.  The  results  are  still 
more  unfavourable  if  Kufeke's  meal  and  water  are  used  instead  of 
milk.  Here  the  balance  is  often  on  the  wrong  side  (salt-hunger).  If 
undiluted  cow's  milk  is  employed,  a  condition  of  over-nutrition  is 
noted.  W.  D.  H. 

Proteid-Metabolism  during  Oelatin- Feeding.  By  Joseph 
KiBGHMAKN  {Zeit,  JBtol,,  1900,  40,  54—94).  —  Experiments  were 
performed  on  a  dog  to  determine  to  what  degree  gelatin  acts  as  a 
proteid-sparing  food.  The  gelatin  was  practically  all  absorbed  ;  traces 
only  were  found  in  the  feeces.  If  gelatin  in  amount  corresponding 
with  12  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  energy  is  given,  proteid  decomposi- 
tion is  lessened  by  27  per  cent.     Increase  of  the  administered  gelatin 
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beyond  this  lessens  proteid  katabolism  in  a  proportionally  small 
degree,  thus  gelatin  to  the  extent  of  62  per  cent,  lessens  the  proteid 
decomposition  by  35  per  cent.  This  was  the  maximum  obtained.  A 
discussion  of  the  results  of  previous  workers  is  added.        W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Sodium  Chloride  Solution  Injected  Subout&- 
neouedy  on  Proteid  Metabolism.  By  Otto  Kjiuiimachbb  (ZeiL 
fiioL,  1900,40, 173 — 179). — ^The  question  what  influence  physiological 
salt  solution  has  on  metabolism  is  important,  because  it  is  so  fre- 
quently used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  substances.  Biernacki  {Z&iL  Klin. 
Med.,  Suppl.  19,  49—86)  states  that  after  injecting  100  to  300  c.c.  of 
ft  0*7  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  dogs  proteid  katabolism 
is  increased  by  70  per  cent.  Kis  methods  are  criticised,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  his  experiments  shows  that  the  increase  is  very  small.  Before 
the  injection,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  averaged  2*56  grams  daily; 
this  was  raised  to  2  75  by  the  injection  of  210  c.c.  of  the  saline  solu- 
tion.    The  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  urine  was  increased. 

W.  D.  H. 

Influenoe  of  Sodium  Salicylate  on  Metabolism.  By  Francis 
W.  Gk)0DB0DY  {J.  Physiol,  1900,  26,  399— 413).— Sodium  salicylate 
in  man  causes  increased  katabolism  of  proteid  material ;  this  leads  to 
an  increase  of  nitrogen,  particularly  in  the  form  of  urea,  which  is 
excreted.  It  does  not  influence  general  metabolism,  or  absorption 
of  fats  or  proteids.  W.  D.  H. 

.  Bole  of  Arsenio  in  Conneotion  with  the  Menstrual  Flow. 
By  Abmand  Gautieb  {Campt  rend.,  1900,  131,  361— 367).— Ad- 
ministration of  arsenic  improves  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  and 
lessens  the  intervals  between  the  menstrual  epochs.  Much  the  same 
is  true  for  iodine.  The  thyroid  is  of  all  the  organs  the  richest  in 
these  two  elements.  Arsenic  is  absent  in  healthy  blood,  except  during 
menstruation,  when  0*28  milligram  per  kilogram  of  blood  are  present. 
Iodine  also  increases  in  the  menstrual  blood.  The  fall  of  hair,  and 
epithelial  desquamation  are  in  man  considered  sufficient  to  balance 
the  arsenic  and  iodine  metabolism  of  the  thyroid.  In  woman,  the  balance 
is  assisted  by  the  menstrual  flow.  Examples  are  quoted  from  man 
and  animals  to  emphasise  the  inter-relationships  of  the  functions  of 
skin,  thyroid,  and  genital  organs.  W.  D.  H.    , 

Metabolism  of  Iodine.  By  Paul  Boubcbt  {Compt.  r§nd.y  1900, 
131,  392 — 394). — Iodine  does  not  exist  merely  in  the  thyroid  and  the 
blood,  but  in  smaller  quantities  in  most  of  the  jtissues  and  organs. 
Analytical  figures  in  dog  and  rabbit  are  given.  A  man  takes  in  his 
food  about  0*33  milligram  of  iodine  daily.  It  is  eliminated  principally 
by  the  epidermis  and  skin  glands ;  the  hair  and  nails  are  particularly 
rich  in  this  element.  They  contain  also  about  the  same  quantity  of 
bromine.  In  woman,  where  the  fall  of  hair  is  not  such  a  marked 
occurrence,  the  excess  is  carried  off  in  the  menstrual  discharge. 

W.  D.  H. 

Qljoogea  Formation  after  Inulin  Feeding.  By  R.  Nakaseko 
{AfMT,  J.  FhysioL,  1900,  4^  246— 250).— The  e^^riments  show  that 
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the  glyoogen-f  orming  properties  of  inulin  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit  are 
onoertain  or  miniTnal.  W.  D.  H. 

Formation  of  Lactose.  Bj  Bsnjauin  Moobb  and  Williak  H. 
Parker  {Atner.  J.  Pkytiol.,  1900,  4,  239— 242).— It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  mammary  glands  form,  and  not  merely  excrete,  lac- 
tose, and  that  this  substance  when  found  in  the  urine  arises  from 
absorption  from  the  charged  gland  cells,  but  this  hypothesis  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  experimentally  demonstrated.  The  present 
experiments  on  goats  show  that  it  is  well  founded.  The  mam- 
mary glands  were  removed ;  parturition  occurred,  but  the  urine  re- 
mained practically  normal ;  certainly  no  lactose  was  found  in  it. 

W.  D.  EL 

Ooxmective  Tissue  in  Musole.  By  J.  H.  Goodman  {Amer,  J, 
Physiol.,  1900,  4,  260— 263).— The  connective  tissue  can  be  separated 
from  muscle  by  a  simple  mechanical  process  first  described  by  E. 
Schepilewsky  {Areh,  Hyg,^  1899,  34,  348),  and  among  its  constituents 
this  observer  describes  a  mucin.  It  is  here  shown,  however,  that  the 
substance  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  yields  no  reducing  substance,  and 
eontains  as  much  as  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  it  is  therefore  not 
mucin,  neither  is  it  a  nucleo-proteid.  The  gelatin  obtained  gives 
Millon's  reaction  ;  the  old  statement  that  gelatin  does  not  give  this 
reaction  is  incorrect.  W.  D.  H. 

Chemistry  of  the  Brain.  By  N.  Alberto  Barbieri  (Compt 
rend,,  1900,  131,  347— 349).— When  brain  matter  was  kept  at  45""  for 
12 — 18  hours,  carbon  dioxide  came  off  to  the  amount  of  about  1  c.c. 
for  each  gram  of  brain  taken.  The  residue,  on  distillation,  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  other  substances  separated  are  loosely 
described  as  (1)  the  hydrochloride  of  a  ptomaine^  (2)  a  substance  of 
phenolic  nature,  (3)  a  crystalline  material  intermediate  between 
leucine  and  butalanine,  (4)  cholesterol,  margarine,  stearin,  olein,  (5)  a 
substance  with  a  fishy  odour,  and  (6)  a  residue  which  probably  con- 
sists largely  of  keratin.  W.  D.  H. 

.  Thyroid.  Gland  of  Sheep.  By  Th.  Suiffet  (J.  Phckrm.,  1900, 
[vil  12,  50 — 53). — ^With  sheep  grazed  on  inland  pastures  the  amount 
of  .iodine. in  the  thyroid  gland  varies  from  0*0735  to  0'088  per  cent., 
whilst  with  sheep  from  pastures  near  the  sea  or  near  salt  marshes  it 
varies  from  0*121  to  0:140.  It  is  probable  that  the  high  percentage  of 
iodine  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Salicomia,  Salaola  soda, 
and  Atriplex porliUacd%de$  in  the  pasturage;  an  analysis  of  the  ash  of 
these  plants,  however,  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  this  view. 

W.  A.  D. 

Fermentative  Deoomposition  of  Proteid,  and  Ammonia 
Formation  in  the  Liver.  By  Maetin  Jacobt  {Zeit.  physiol.  Chem,, 
1900,  30,  149— 173).— Changes  in  the  Liver  during  Phosphorus 
Poisomng,  and  their  Relation  to  Autolysis  {ibid.,  174 — 181). — 
Loewi  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  617)  has  stated  that  by  the  action  of  liver 
ferment    solutions    on    glycine,  a    substance    soluble    in    ether    or 
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alcohol  is  obtained  which  is  not  urea,  but  contains  easily  detachable 
nitrogen.  The  present  investigation  was  originally  undertaken  to  de- 
termine what  this  substance  is,  but  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an 
ammonia-forming  enzyme  in  the  liver.  A  number  of  ezperimenta 
were  performed  in  which  glycine  was  added  to  liver  juice,  in  order 
to  see  if  any  increase  in  the  nitrogen  which  can  be  driven  oB.  by  mag- 
nesia  took  place ;  this  was  not  found.  In  liver  juice  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  toluene,  it  was,  however,  observed  that  without  any  further 
addition,  and  in  the  absence  of  putrefaction,  the  amount  of  this  loosely 
combined  nitrogen  rose  considerably ;  in  one  experiment,  in  which  a 
sample  of  the  aqueous  liver  extract  was  examined  daily,  the  amount 
of  this  nitrogen  rose  gradually  in  20  days  from  0*0013  gram  to  0*00675 
per  20  c.c.  This  does  not  occur  when  the  extract  is  boiled  and  then 
kept.  The  nitrogen  is  found  to  correspond  in  amount  mainly  with 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  newly  formed,  and  this  arises  from  an  increase 
of  amino-nitrogen  and  a  lessening  of  proteid.  In  fact,  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  a  case  of  Salkowski's  auto-digestion  or  autolysis,  and  will 
occur,  not  only  in  extracts,  but  also  in  the  cells  of  the  organ.  Albu- 
moses  (but  not  peptone)  and  basic  products  are  also  formed.  The 
autolysis  differs  in  many  important  particulars  from  tryptic  activity, 
particularly  in  selecting  the  globulin  of  the  liver  for  destruction. 
The  enzyme  can  be  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphate,  but  more 
of  this  salt  is  needed  than  in  the  case  of  the  liver  aldehydase. 
The  solutions  obtained  as  the  result  of  this  autolytic  activity  are 
able  to  decompose  solutions  of  hippuric  acid  with  ithe  formation  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  solutions  of  urea  are  decomposed  also  with  the 
formation  of  ammonia,  but  whether  this  is  due  to  the  same  or  other 
enzymes  is  left  an  open  question.  The  liver  juice  injected  intravenously 
does  not  affect  coagulation,  but  in  a  few  experiments  in  vUro  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  was  hindered,  and  in  one  case  where  coagula- 
tion took  place  '  fibrinolysis '  occurred  rapidly  afterwards ;  boiling  the 
juice  did  not  affect  this  action.  The  autolytic  decomposition  of  the 
liver  is  believed  to  occur  intra  vtUxm  under  conditions  in  which  putre- 
faction is  excluded,  and  increase  in  this  normal  function  is  stated  to 
be  the  principal  underlying  pathological  factor  leading  to  the  destruc- 
tion^ofi  the  liver  substance  and  formation  ^of  leucine,  tyrosine, 
ammonia,  &c.,  in  acute  atrophy  and  phosphorus  poisoning. 

W.  D.  H. 

Human  Ghyle.  By  Theodob  Panzbb  {EeiL  phyticl,  Chm.,  1900, 
30,  113 — 116). — Owing  to  surgical  interference,  it  became  possible  to 
obtain  specimens  of  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  woman. 

It  was  alkaline,  and  became  clear  on  shaking  with  ether.  Micro* 
scopically,  it  showed  fat  particles  and  leucocytes.  The  proteids  were 
albumin  and  traces  of  globulin,  whilst  albumoses,  peptone,  sugar, 
lecithiu,  urea,  and  uric  acid  were  absent.  Cholesterol,  neutral  fats, 
soaps,  and  a  diastatic  ferment  were  present.  The  inorganic  salts 
were  chiefly  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  sodium  and  potass- 
ium. Four  specimens  were  examined,  and  the  main  results  are  as 
follows : 
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Water  90-29  to  94  53  per  cent. 

Solida    5-47   „     971       „ 

Organic  substances 4'53   „     8*91       „ 

Inorganic  salts 0-8     „     1*04       „ 

Ck>agalable  pro teid  2*16,  one  determination  only 

Substances  soluble  in  ether...  6*59    „  „  „ 

W.  D.  H. 

Properties  and  Formation  of  Lymph.  By  Lbon  Asheb  and 
William  J.  Gies  {Zeit.  Biol.,  1900,  40,  180— 216).— This  is  another 
contribution  to  the  much  discussed  question  whether  lymph  is  formed 
by  purely  mechanical  processes.  After  intravenous  injection  of 
sugar,  quinine  does  not  influence  the  quantity  or  composition  or 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  lymph.  This  does  not  exclude  a  *  physiological ' 
factor  in  lymph  formation,  even  although  quinine  is  a  capillary  poison. 
The  action  of  *  liver  poisons'  (Heidenbain's  first  class  of  lympha- 
gc^ues)  is  inhibited  by  quinine.  Liver  activity  is  at  least  one 
*  physiological  *  factor,  and  quinine  is  known  to  lessen  the  action  of 
this  organ  so  far  as  its  glycogenic  and  urea  forming  functions  are 
concerned.  The  action  of  liver  poisons  cannot  be  simply  explained 
as  due  to  an  increase  of  the  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  in  the 
liver.  Arsenic  is  a  typical  *  capillary  poison,'  and  leads  to  an  in- 
creased flow  of  highly  concentrated  lymph.  The  injury  to  the  vessel 
walls  is  much  greater  than  that  produced  by  crabs'  muscle  and  leech 
extracts,  still  the  formation  of  lymph  is  greater  if  these  weaker 
reagents  are  used.  These  facts  are  emphasised  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  formation  of  lymph  goes  on  for  a  short  time  poai-mortem. 
This  is  analogous  to  what  occurs  in  post-mortem  formation  of  saliva, 
and  is  a  proof  that  the  two  depend  upon  similar  physiological  pro- 
cesses. W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  in  the  Small  Intestine.  By  Ctril  Ck>BLETTR  (J. 
Physiol,  1900,  25,  344 — 355). — In  a  closed  segment  of  ileum,  a  large 
mass  accumulates,  as  originally  shown  by  Hermann.  The  amount 
varies,  and  may  depend  on  the  amount  of  stimulation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  bacterial  products.  Possibly  some  reabsorption  occurs, 
and  substances  difficult  of  absorption  like  nuclein  tend  to  accumulate. 
The  mass  contains  iron,  and  calcium  phosphate  from  the  d^hria  of  shed 
cells ;  soaps  are  also  present.  More  or  less  of  the  faecal  pigment  is 
derived  from  the  shed  bowel  epithelium.  None  of  the  dogs  experi- 
mented upon,  five  in  number,  exhibited  any  symptoms  due  to  poisoning 
from  bacterial  products.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  the  Liquid  of  the  External  Prostate  on  the  Liquid 
of  the  Vesiculae  SeminaleB.  By  L.  Camus  and  BuoisNS  Glbt 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  351—353.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  779). 
— ^The  secretion  of  Cowper's  glands  or  of  the  external  prostate  of  the 
hedgehog  produces  an  agglutinating  action  on  the  formed  elements  of 
the  liquid  secreted  by  the  vesiculcB  semincUes  and  also  the  precipitation 
of  a  proteid  substance  in  the  same  fluid.  W.  D.  H. 
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Properties  of  the  Secretion  of  the  Internal  Prostate  of 
the  Hedgehog.  By  L.  Camus  aud  Eugene  Glbt  {CompL  rmd^ 
1900,  131,  353 — 355). — The  secretion  of  the  internal  prostate  has  the 
same  properties  as  that  of  the  external  prostate  (see  preceding  abstract). 
In  the  case  of  the  internal  prostate,  however,  this  does  not  depend  on 
the  presence  of  the  substance  named  vesiculin.  W.  £>•  H. 

Peouliarities  in  the  Urine  of  Vegetariana  By  John  H. 
Long  (J.  AtMr,  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  592—595.  Compare  this  vol, 
ii,  580). — Results  are  quoted  of  the  analyses  of  the  urine  of  seven  men 
who,  for  a  year  or  longer,  had  lived  wholly  on  a  vegetarian  diet.  The 
average  daily  excretion  for  a  vegetarian  appears  to  be  874  c.c  as 
against  1167  c.c.  for  non-vegetarians.  If  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  difference  in  concentration  between  a  normal  and  vegetarian  urine, 
the  most  striking  feature  is  the  small  amount  of  creatinine  in  the 
latter,  and  this  probably  points  to  low  metabolism,  the  subjects  of 
experiment  taking  but  little  exercise.  The  reducing  power  due  to 
carbohydrates  and  similar  substances  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  a  normal  urine.  J.  J.  8. 

Estimation  of  Amino-CM3id   Nitrogen  in  Urine.    By  Meik- 
HABD  Pfaundlbb  {Zeit.  physioi.  Chem.,  1900,  30,  75— 89).— The  total 
nitrogen  of  the  urine  was  estimated  in  four  fractions :  (1)  The  nitrogen 
in  the  substances  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  which  can  be 
split  off  by  phosphoric  acid.  This  includes  that  from  ammonia,  carbamic 
acid,  and  a  part  of  that  from  the  uric  acid,  purine  bases,  urine-mucoid, 
and  other  proteids  of  normal  urine.     (2)  The  nitrogen  in  the  same 
precipitate  which  cannot  be  split  off  by  phosphoric  acid  ;  this  includes 
the  remainder  of  that  from  substances  like  uric  acid,  of  which  only  a 
part  of  the  nitrogen  is  firmly  combined,also  that  from  diamines,  diamino- 
acids,  and  ptomaines.     (3)  The  nitrogen  which  is  easily  split  off  in  the 
urine  minus  the  phosphotungstic  precipitate ;  this  includes  that  from 
urea,  allantoin,  oxaluric  acid,  and  a  part  of  the  creatinine.     (4)  The 
firmly  combined  nitrogen  in  the  substances  not  precipitable  by  phospho- 
tungstic acid.     This  includes  that  from  amino-acids  and  their  deriva- 
tives, hippuric  acid,  taurine  and  cystine  compounds,  and  in  patho- 
logical urines,  leucine,  tyrosine,  <kc.     In  this  last  fraction,  oxyproteic 
acid  comprises  from  41   to  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     In  urine  con- 
taining albumin  and  albumose,  the  first  fraction  is  increased  by  the 
amino-nitrogen  of  the  proteids,  and  the  second  by  Hausmann's  mono- 
and  di-amino- nitrogen.     In  all  cases  the  ammonia  can  be  estimated 
separately  by  Schlodsing's  method.     The  following  table  summarises  the 
results  obtained.     The  most  marked  result  seen  is  the  rise,  in  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  of  the  fourth  fraction  (due  to  amino-acids)  and  in 
the  ammonia,  at  the  expense,  presumably,  of  the  urea : 

Fraction  12  8  4    AmmonSi* 

Normal  human  urine  8*34       6*65       80-14      4*88       — 

Dog.  1  normal  urine    7*67       510       84*97       2-26       4-33 

during  phosphorus  poisoning  7*73       5*24      81*89      5*13       5*77 

Dog.  2  normal  urine    700       2*24       86*43       4*33       4*03 

during  phosphorus  poisoning  7*13      2*10       83*76       701       5*59 

W.  D.  H. 
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Loosely  Oombined  Sulphur  in  the  Urine.  By  Eugkn  Pbtbt 
{Zeii.  physid,  Chem,,  1900,  30,  46— 60).— The  8o-called  'neutral 
sulphur '  of  the  urine  is  an  ill-characterised  quantity  and  is  oombined 
in  various  compounds.  An  important  and  easily  determinable  fraction 
of  this,  however,  is  that  which  can  be  readily  split  off  as  a  metallic 
Bulphide.  In  the  dog  on  a  mixed  diet,  and  on  a  diet  of  flesh  only,  its 
amount  varies  slightly,  namely,  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  sul- 
phur. By  feeding  with  casein,  a  proteid  relatively  poor  in  sulphur,  the 
percentage  varies  from  3  to  3*16;  with  serum-albumin  and  serum- 
globulin  from  1*1  to  2*2  ;  with  hetero-albumose  (which  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  easily  dissociable  sulphur),  6*6.  Feeding  with  asparagus 
shoots  has  no  influence.  In  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  amount  is 
slightly  raised  ;  in  oases  of  liver  cirrhosis  and  leucaemia,  little  depar- 
ture from  the  normal  is  noticeable.  Aoetonitrile  raises  the  amount, 
the  increase  being  due  to  formation  of  thiocyanogen.  Differences 
noted  between  different  animals  cannot  be  explained  by  variations  in 
their  diet.  W.  D.  H. 

Pseudomuoin  from.  Ovarian  Cjrsts.  By  Z;lnoerle  {Chem. 
CmUr.,  1900,  i,  1035  ;  from  AfUnch.  med.  Woch,,  47,  4U— 415).— The 
pseudomuoin  from  ovarian  fluid  yielded  glucosamine  after  decomposi- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reducing  substance  is  therefore 
identical  with  that  obtained  by  F.  Miiller  from  sputum  and  the  sub- 
maxillary ^land,  and  by  Seemann  from  ovomucoid.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  glucoproteid  is  a  product  of  secreting  cella  W.  D.  H. 

Aoetone  Glycosuria.  By  Walter  Buschhaupt  {Chem.  CerUr., 
1900,  i,  1036—1037;  from  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Fharm.,  44,  127—141).— 
Acetone  is  present  in  normal  urine  in  small  quantities.  In  diabetes 
mellitus,  the  amount  is  increased.  By  acetone  poisoning,  produced 
by  breathing  acetone  vapour,  or  by  intravenous  or  subcutaneous 
injection  of  acetone,  or  by  feeding  on  acetone,  artificial  glycosuria 
is  produced.  The  sugar  is  derived  from  the  carbohydrate  consti- 
tuents of  the  body,  for  in  starving  animals  in  which  the  glycogen 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  glycosuria  produced  is  very 
slight.  W.  D.  H. 

Antihepatic  Serum.  By  C.  Delezenne  (Compt  rend,,  1900, 
131,  427 — 429). — Since  the  publication  of  Bordet's  work  {Ann. 
Inst,  Pasteur,  1898 — 1900)  on  artificial  hsemolytic  serums,  various 
observers  have  sought  to  prepare  serums  which  act  specifically  on 
different  groups  of  cells  or  organs.  The  present  communication  re- 
lates to  a  serum  which  acts  injuriously  on  the  liver  cells.  If  an 
emulsion  of  dog's  liver  is  injected  intraperitoneally  in  rabbits  and 
ducks,  a  serum  is  obtained  from  the  blood  of  these  animals  which 
is  strongly  poisonous  to  the  dog.  If  2 — 4  c.c.  of  the  serum  are 
injected  intraperitoneally  or  intravenously,  death  results,  and  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  pathological  appearances  are  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a  hepatic  natura  If  death  is  rapid,  the  Liver  exhibits 
acute  necrosis;  if  the  animal  lives  a  few  days,  the  urea  of  the 
urine  is  lessened,  and  ammonia  and  amino^unds  are  increased ;  if  carbo- 
hydrate food  is  given,  there  may  be  slight  glycosuria;  there  is  no 
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jaundice.  After  death,  intense  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  cells 
is  found.  Small  and  gradually  increasing  doses  of  the  serum  create 
immunity ;  and  the  serum  of  an  immunised  animal  has  similar  pro- 
tective power.  W.  D.  H. 

Syntheses  in  the  Animal  Organism.  I.  Piperidine  Deri- 
vatives. By  Hermann  Hildebrandt  {Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  ii,  202 — 203; 
from  Arch.  eoap.  Path.  Phcurm,,  44,  278— 316).— By  the  action  of 
phenols  and  formaldehyde  on  piperidine,  water  is  eliminated,  and 
piperidides,  which  are  usually  crystalline  compounds,  are  formed. 
"  ITiymotinpiperidide,"  C^^nggON,  prepared  from  thymol,  formaldehyde, 
and  piperidine,  melts  at  149 '5°.  "  Carvacrt/lpiperidide"  similarly  ob- 
tained from^  carvacrol,  melts  at  182°;  '^^-cresylpiperidide*'  melts  at 
46°;  ^*  a-napkthylpiperidide"  and  "  p-naphthylpiperidide**  melt  at  135° 
and  at  96°  respectively. 

The  physiological  action  of  thymotin-,  carvacryl-,  and  p-cresyl- 
piperidides  on  rabbits  is,  generally  speaking,  similar  to  that  of 
piperidine.  After  administering  thymotinpiperidide,  the  urine  con- 
tains a  glycuronic  acid  compound  of  "  methyl  thymotinpiperidide  "  ;  it 
is  a  neutral  crystalline  substance,  melts  at  192°,  and  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  *'  methylthymotinpiperidide."  Similar 
glycuronic  acid  compounds  are  obtained  from  other  piperidides,  and 
these  substances  are  scarcely  poisonous.  By  feeding  with  sucrose, 
dextrose,  or  maltose  before  administering  the  piperidide,  its  poison- 
ous action  is  very  much  mitigated.  Leevulose  has  a  similar  effect, 
but  to  a  less  extent,  whilst  Jactose,  galactose,  dextrin,  and  manni- 
tol  are  inactive  in  this  respect ;  thus,  it  is  only  the  sugars  capable  of 
forming  glycogen  in  the  organism  which  tend  to  form  glycuronic 
acid  compounds  of  these  piperidides. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  amide  of  tetramethylpyrroline- 
carboxylic  acid,  its  reduction  product,  and  the  methylamide  of 
l-methyltetramethylpyrrolinecarboxylic  acid  were  also  investigated. 

R  W.  W. 

May  Phenolphthalein  be  safely  added  to  Maro-Winesi 
By  ZoltIn  von  VAmossy  {Chem.  ZeU.,  1900,  24,  679— 680).— The 
author's  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Liebermanu, 
who  wished  to  ascertain  whether  small  quantities  of  phenolphthalein 
may  be  added,  without  any  ill  effect,  to  margarine  and  also  to  marc- 
wines  to  facilitate  recognition .  Experiments  conducted  first  on  rab- 
bits, and  afterwards  on  himself  and  a  colleague,  showed  that  a  dose 
of  1 — 1*5  grams  has  no  other  effect  than  that  produced  by  saline 
draughts  or  castor  oil,  whilst  the  long  continued  use  of  daily  doses  of 
O'l  gram  produced  no  unpleasant  symptoms  whatever. 

Considering  that  1  gram  of  phenolphthalein  is  sufficient  for  100 
litres  of  wine,  the  small  quantity  thus  introduced  into  the  system  can 
do  no  possible  harm,  particularly  as  the  bulk  of  the  phenolphthalein 
passes  through  the  system  undecomposed.  L.  de  K. 

Physiologioal  Action  of  Poehl's  Spermine.  By  Walter  £. 
Dixon  {J.  Physiol.,  1900,  26,  366— 363).— Spermine  injected  intra- 
venously produces  a  temporary  fall  of  blood  pressure,  which  is  partly 
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of  cardiac  origin  and  partly  due  to  dilatation  of  the  splanchnic  blood- 
vessels. This  result  is  not  influenced  by  nicotine  or  by  section  of 
the  vagi.  Atropine  cuts  out  the  fall  of  pressure  without  influencing 
the  splanchnic  dilatation.  The  spleen  is  constricted;  the  testis  is 
dilated  ;  the  renal  vessels  follow  the  blood-pressure  passively.  Sperm- 
ine and  choline  are  about  equally  toxic,  and  the  similarity  in  their 
action  is  extremely  striking.  W.  D.  H. 

Physiologioal  Aotion  of  the  Poisonous  Seoretion  of  the 
Gila  Monster.  By  John  van  Deububg  and  Otis  B.  Wight  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1900,  4,  209— 308).— A  full  account  is  given  of  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  cats,  and  frogs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  action  on  the  various  organs  and  functions  of  the  body 
produced  by  the  poison  of  the  Gila  Monster  (ffeloderma  stispeetum). 
The  effects  differ  in  no  important  respect  from  those  of  various  snake 
venoms.     No  chemical  examination  of  the  poison  itself  is  given. 

W.  D.  H. 

Iodine  in  Corals.  By  Lafatette  B.  Mendel  {Amer.  J.  Physiol,, 
1900,  4,  243 — 246). — Drechsel  showed  that  the  horny  axial  skeleton 
of  the  Gorgonia  cavolinii  contains  iodine  in  organic  combination. 
Several  other  workers  have  shown  the  same  to  be  true  for  certain 
sponges  and  other  marine  organisms,  and  commented  on  the  import- 
ance of  iodine  metabolism  in  certain  animals.  The  present  research 
shows  the  same  is  true  for  three  other  corals.  The  iodine  apparently 
does  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  true  growing  part  of  the 
animal.  The  following  quantitative  results  are  given;  Drechsel's 
figures  are  added  for  comparison. 

Iodine.  Chlorine. 

G*  cavoUnii  (Drechsel)   7*79  per  cent.     2*18  per  cent. 

G,aoeroBa 1*70         „  3*17         ,. 

G.flabeUum 1*15         „  1*24 

PlexoraJUxuosa 0*28         „  0*86         „ 

W.  D.  H. 

Colouring  Matter  of  Echinus  Esculentus.  By  Abthub  B. 
Gbippiths  (Compi.  rend,,  1900,  131,  421— 422).— The  amorphous 
violet  pigment  of  Echinus  esculentua  has  the  composition  CigHijON^  ; 
when  boSed  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  it  yields  leucine  and  formic 
acid.  W.  A.  D. 
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Bacteriolysis  of  the  Bacillus  Anthraois.  By  G.  Malfitano 
(Gompt,  rend,,  1900,  131,  295 — 298).— Living  protoplasm  is  believed 
to  be  capable  of  forming  enzymes  which  ultimately  destroy  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells  which  produce  them.  Thus  spontaneous  destruction 
of  bacteria  (auto-bacteriolysis)  is  a  possibility  due  to  the  production 
of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  by  the  bacteria.     The  experiments  recorded 
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are  stated  to  confirm  this  as  a  fact  in  the  case  of  the  BacUhia  anihracis. 
Bacteriolysis  occurs  best  in  a  neutral  medium,  and  certain  antiseptics 
are  believed  to  owe  their  efficacy,  not  to  their  power  of  destroying 
protoplasm  or  counteracting  enzymic  action,  but  to  the  fact  that,  by 
altering  the  reaction  of  the  medium,  they  allow  spontaneous  bacterio- 
lysis to  occur  more  readily.  W.  D.  H. 

Gas  Producing  Power  of  Bacillus  Ooli  Communis  under 
Different  Oonditions  of  Environment.  By  Maby  E.  Fbnnington 
and  Gborge  C.  KtsBL  {J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  556—567).— 
Cultures  of  this  organism  made  on  nutrient  agar  are  most  active,  so 
far  as  gas  production  is  concerned,  when  three  days  old,  if  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  37^ ;  older  cultures  produce  less  gas.  The  gas 
evolved  under  ordinary  conditions  consists  of  hydrogen  62 — 70, 
carbon  dioxide  23 — 34,  methane  1 — 4,  and  nitrogen  1 — 5  per  cent. 
When  grown  in  an  apparatus  from  which  oxygen  is  excluded,  methane 
is  not  formed,  and  when  grown  in  a  medium  free  from  meat  extract, 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  does  not  diminish. 

There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  reducing 
power  which  liberates  hydrogen  and  that  which  produces  nitrogen, 
but  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  in  largest  quantity  at  the  outset. 

An  apparatus  consisting  of  two  glass  bulbs,  one  provided  with  a 
stopcock  and  attached  to  the  other  by  rubber  tubing,  is  recommended 
for  experimental  work  of  this  kind.  J.  J.  S. 

Physiology  of  Yeast.  By  Emilb  Duolaux  {Ckem.  Cmtr,,  1900, 
ii,  54 — 55 ;  from  Allg.  E<^.  Brauerz.,  1900,  933).— A  risumS  and 
discussion  of  the  physiological  relationships  of  the  yeast  cell. 

E.  W.  W. 

Ohemicctl  Fermentation  by  Yeast  in  an  Antiseptic  Medium. 
By  Joseph  de  Rey-Failhadb  {BtdL  Soc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23, 
666 — 668). — When  brewer's  yeast  is  quickly  pressed  and  digested 
with  a  solution  of  maltose  containing  1 — 1*2  per  cent,  of  sodium 
fluoride,  little  action  at  first  takes  place,  but  after  the  third  day  a 
considerable  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  is  noticed,  and  proteid  sub- 
stances are  found  to  have  entered  into  solution.  In  the^first  stage,  the 
yeast  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  antiseptic,  whilst  the  later  stage  of 
more  active  change  is  due  to  the  purely  chemical  action  of  ferments 
derived  from  the  yeast.  The  evolution  of  gas  is  almost  immediately 
arrested  by  the  addition  of  sulphur,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  fer- 
ments in  question  are  closely  related  to  philothion  or  hydrogenase 
(compare  Abstr.,  1899,  i,  180).  N.  L. 

Germination.  By  L^n  Maquenne  {Ann,  Agron.,  1900,  26, 
321 — 332). — The  results  of  the  author's  experiments  indicate  that  the 
predominating,  if  not  the  only,  rdle  in  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  seeds  must  be  attributed  to  the  diastases,  and  that  the  causes 
which  retard  the  alteration  of  the  diastases  tend  to  maintain  the  ger- 
minating power  of  the  seeds.  When  preserved  under  conditions, 
of  which  absence  of  moisture  is  the  most  important,  favourable  to  the 
diastases  remaining  inactive,  seeds  may  be  kept  indefinitely. 

N,  H.  J.  M. 
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Influence  of  Pressure  on  Chlorophyllous  Assimilation. 
By  Jean  Friedel  {Campl.  rend.,  1900,  131,  477— 479).— Ex- 
periments  made  with  various  plants  in  an  atmosphere  containing  10  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  and  at  pressures  between  1*0  and  0*25 
atmosphere,  show  that  within  these  limits  the  nature  of  chlorophyllous 
assimilation  is  not  altered,  and  the  quotient  Og/COj  remains  practically 
unity.  The  intensity  of  the  assimilation,  however,  diminishes  regularly 
with  the  pressure.  0.  H.  6. 

Ashes  of  some  Medicinal  Plants.  By  Arthur  B.  Griffiths 
{Campt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  422— 423).— Full  analyses  are  given  of  the 
ash  of  sarsaparilla,  hydrastis,  cardamom,  oak,  rhatany,  and  belladonna ; 
manganese  is  present  in  all  these  plants.  W.  A.  D. 

Phosphorus  Compound  first  formed  in  Chlorophyllous 
Plants.  Physiological  R61e  of  Inositol.  By  Posternak  (Ann. 
Affran.,  1900,  26,  362-365 ;  from  Rev.  g^.  hot,  12,  6  and  12).— The 
results  of  experiments  with  seeds  of  Ficea  excelsa  showed  that  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  the  phosphorus  is  contained  in  the  proteids, 
the  greater  part  being  in  the  filtrates  from  the  proteids.  Several 
organic  compounds  rich  in  phosphorus  were  obtained  from  the  solutions. 

One  of  these  compounds,  *'  oxymethylphospharic  acid,"  OKfi^T,  forms 
brilliant  tablets  and  is  very  hygroscopic.  Its  composition  indicates 
that  it  is  an  additive  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  formaldehyde, 
and  its  production  is  a  direct  proof  that  carbon  dioxide  is  converted 
into  formaldehyde  before  being  utilised  in  the  production  of  plastic 
matters.  When  its  barium  salt  is  distilled  during  5  or  6  hours 
with  40  per  cent,  acid,  there  is  no  production  of  formaldehyde,  but  an 
almost  pure  solution  of  inositol  is  obtained. 

It  is  suggested  that  inositol  may  be  formed  in  plants  when  formalde* 
hyde  is  produced  in  excess  ;  whilst  the  glucose  formed  at  the  same  time 
is  capable  of  being  directly  assimilated,  inositol  would  be  a  reserve 
substance,  retaining  the  excess  of  formaldehyde  in  a  convenient  form 
80  as  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  cells  if  required.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Citric  Acid  in  Saturation-Sludge.  By  Karl  AndrlIe  (Zeit. 
Zuekerind.  Bohm.,  1900,  24,  645— 648).— Besides  oxalic  acid,  the 
sludge  was  found  to  contain  citric  acid  (0*16  to  1*21  per  cent,  in  the 
dry  matter),  and  a  small  amount  of  what  is  probably  tricarballylic  acid. 

Michaelis  detected  citric  acid  in  beet-root  juice  in  1851  (J.  pr.  Chem., 
54,  184  :  compare  also  0.  Schrader,  Annalen,  1862,  121,  370). 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Presence  of  Vanillin  in  Vanilla.  By  Johannes  Behrbns  {Bied. 
CerUr.,  1900,  29,  547—549;  from  D.  Tropenpflanzer,  1899,  299.)— 
The  fact  that  ripe  vanilla  has  no  odour  may  be  due  to  the  odour  of 
vanillin  being  retained  by  the  living  protoplasm,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
the  production  of  vanillin  may  only  occur  after  the  death  of  the  fruit-cells. 
It  was  found  that  fresh  leaves,  or  an  extract  of  the  leaves,  acquire  a 
distinct  odour  of  vanillin  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  2  hours  at  100°.  The  leaves  contain,  therefore,  a 
soluble  substance  having  the  properties  of  a  vanilla-^lucoside,    Xn  the 
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natural  treatment  of  the  fruit,  the  breaking  up  into  vanilliD  and  sugar 
would  be  brought  about  by  an  enzyme.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Nitrogenous  SubBtances  in  MaJt.  67  Paul  Petit  and  G. 
Laboubasse  {Compt.  rend.,  1900, 131,  394— -396).— The  authors  denote 
the  nitrogen  precipitated  with  phosphotungstic  acid  and  with  sine 
sulphate  by  A  and  B  respectively,  and  that  present  in  the  ammonia^ 
evolved  on  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  2  hours,  by  C ; 
the  nitrogen  A  is  probably  that  of  peptones,  B  that  of  albumoses,  and 
C  that  of  aminic  substances.  After  adding  hops  and  boiling  for  2^ 
hours  the  nitrogen  A  and  C  of  the  malt,  when  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate  is  used,  is  partly  changed  into  the 
form  B ;  when  sodium  chloride  is  present  in  the  water  instead,  the 
tendency  is  for  A  to  change  into  (7,  B  remaining  constant ;  whilst  with 
calcium  hydrogen  carbonate  the  change  is  less  marked ,  A  being  formed 
at  the  expense  of  B  and  C.  Saccharification  is  thus  largely  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the  water  employed.  During  fer- 
mentation, relatively  small  amounts  of  C  are  assimilated  by  the  yeast, 
except  in  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  when  the  proportion  of  C 
removed  is  large  and  that  of  A  practically  nil ;  the  proportions  of  A 
and  B  absorbed,  especially  the  latter,  are  large  in  all  cases.    W.  A.  D. 

Milky  Juice  of  Hura  Crepitans.  By  J.  J.  Sueie  {Ohem. 
Centr.,  1900,  i,  1210—1211 ;  from  Ned.  Tyd.  Fharm,,  12, 107—116).— 
The  milky  juice  of  Hura  erepUane  is  an  acid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*05 — 1'06  ; 
it  has  a  lingering,  burning  taste,  and  causes  violent  inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  skin.  The  poisonous  constituent,  hurin,  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  ether ;  it  is  volatile  in  steam,  has  a  faint  acid  reaction, 
melts  at  23^,  and  even  in  the  form  of  vapour  causes  inflammation  and 
eczema.  E.  W.  W. 

Analyses  of  Marine  Algee.  By  L.  Cuniasse  {Ckem.  Cenir,,  1900, 
ii,  286—287;  from  Ann.  Chim.  anal.  Apjd.,  6,  213— 215).— The 
aqueous  extract  of  100 — 200  grams  of  ash  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  distilled  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  vapours  being  absorbed  in  aqueous  caustic  alkali.  Iodine  is 
precipitated  with  palladium  nitrate,  bromine  and  chlorine  with  silver 
nitrate. 

The  ash  of  the  richer  varieties  of  sea  algee  contain,  £r,  0*192 — 0*423; 
I,  0*602—1*408;  Na^O,  813— 26*50,  and  K^O,  8*70- 2303  percent; 
that  of  the  poorer  kinds,  Br,  0039— 0*161 ;  I,  0*070—0*157;  Na,0, 
8*50—16*25,  and  KjO,  10*80—18*20  per  cent.  L.  db  K. 

Experiments  at  Qrignon.  By  Pierre  P.  DehArain  {Ann.  Agr<m.f 
1900,  06,  369—383.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  303).— Field  experiments 
with  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  smaller  experiments  on  the  effect  on 
potatoes  of  green  manuring  with  vetches  are  described. 

Mangolds.  The  object  of  these  experiments,  which  were  made  in 
large  boxes  of  4 cubic  m.  capacity  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  irrigation 
on  the  growth  of  mangolds.  No.  1  was  manured  with  vetehes  and 
was  not  watered ;  No.  2  had  no  green  manure,  but  was  watered ;  and 
No.  3  was  manured  with  vetches  and  was  watered.  The  yield  of  dry 
matter,  sugar,  and  nitrogen  was  considerably  greater  in  2  than  in  1 ; 
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in  3  rather  more  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  and  rather  less  sugar  were 
obtained  than  in  2.  The  results  apply  only  to  a  good  soil  i*esting  on 
an  impermeable  and  inclined  subsoil. 

Sainfoin  and  Lucerne.  When  sainfoin  and  lucerne  are  sown  together 
at  Grignon,  the  sainfoin  predominates  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
then  disappears.  In  1897,  several  plots  were  sown  with  the  mixed 
seed  ;  no  manure  was  applied.  In  1899,  gramineous  herbage  appeared 
on  the  plots,  and  a  variety  of  manures  were  applied.  The  manures 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  yield,  but  whilst  the  herbage  from  the 
sodium  nitrate  plot  contained  18*5  per  cent,  of  GraminecB,  the  hay 
manured  with  potash  and  superphosphate  contained  only  15*5  per  cent. 
In  1900,  there  was  so  much  inferior  grass  that  the  experiment  was 
discontinued. 

It  is  thought  possible  that  the  failure  may  be  due  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  sainfoin  having  weakened  the  lucerne,  and  rendered  it 
incapable  of  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  grasses,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  leguminous  crops  have  been  grown  too  long. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Value  of  Molasses  as  Pood.  By  Paul  Hoppb  {Zeit.  Ver.  Deut. 
Zucherind.,  1900,  635,  713 — 762). — It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  molasses  employed  as  food  ;  acid  molasses  should  be 
rejected. 

In  experiments  with  cows,  it  was  found  that  large  amounts  of 
molasses,  5  kilos,  per  day,  did  not  interfere  with  digestion,  and  had 
no  purgative  action.  It  is  thought  that  the  purging  sometimes  ob- 
served by  others  is  not  only,  or  mainly,  due  to  the  salts  present  in  the 
molasses,  but  to  the  saccharates. 

In  the  cases  of  cows  recently  calved,  molasses  acted  only  on  the 
production  of  milk;  during  gestation,  however,  molasses  was  favourable 
both  as  regards  milk  production  and  in  increasing  the  live  weight. 

Whilst  molasses  increased  the  yield  of  milk,  the  percentage  of  fat 
was  distinctly  diminished  when  large  amounts  of  molasses  were  em- 
ployed ;  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  remained  unaltered,  and  the  acidity 
was  increased.     Molasses  had  no  effect  on  the  butter. 

Dried  molasses  is  preferable  to  liquid  molasses,  and  forms  a  good 
substitute  for  mangolds.  The  dried  substance  is  not  only  very 
favourable  to  milk  production,  but  also  increases  the  live  weight. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Blood  Molasses.  By  Friedbich  Stbohmeb  (Ch^m,  Centr,,  1900, 
ii,  135— '136  ;  from  Oesterr.-ung.  Zeit.  Zucher-Ind,  Landw.,  29, 
161 — 172). — ^The  food  is  prepared  by  drying  and  sterilising  a  mixture 
of  blood  (4  parts)  and  molasses  (1  part)  with  bran  or  brewers'  grains. 
Acooi^ing  to  Maercker,  95*9  per  cent,  of  the  proteids  is  digestible. 
Satisfactory  results  of  feeding  experiments  with  blood  molasses  were 
obtained  by  Ramm  and  Mintrop  {Milch- Zeii.^  27,  519,  and  this  vol., 
ii,  39)  and  by  lilienthal  (this  vol.,  ii,  502). 

As  regards  the  amount  of  blood  available,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Vienna  slaughter-houses  furnished  6,000,000  kilos,  in  one  year. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 
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Feeding.  Pigs  with  Blood  Molasses.  By  Lilienthal  (Bied. 
Centr.,  1900,  29,  626—527;  from  DetU.  Landw.  Presse,  1899,  74; 
compai'e  this  vol.,  ii,  602). — ^The  results  of  experiments  with  pigs 
showed  that  there  was  at  first  an  increase  in  weight  due  to  feeding 
with  hlood  molassesi  but  that  finally  the  weights  were  considerably 
less  than  with  maize  and  barley  (in  addition  to  skim-milk  and  roots). 
The  molasses  did  not  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  pigs,  but  injured 
the  quality  of  the  meat ;  the  fat  was  watery,  and  some  of  it  of  a 
spongy  texture. 

It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  possible  to  prepare  a  food  suitable  for 
pigs  from  blood  molasses.  N.  K.  J.  M. 

Peat-meal  Moliwses.  By  Rudolf  Woy  (Chem.  Cenir.^  1900,  ii, 
284  ;  from  Zeit.  ofent.  Chem,,  6,  201— 204).— Whilst  peat-meal  shows 
a  slightly  acid  reaction,  the  addition  of  alkaline  molasses  renders  it 
strongly  acid,  without,  however,  affecting  essentially  the  amount  of 
alkali  required  to  neutralise  it.  During  prolonged  storage,  the  sugar 
becomes  inverted  by  the  acid  of  the  peat  unless  this  is  rendered 
neutral. 

The  amount  of  sugar  present  is  determined  as  follows.  The  food 
(16*6  grams)  is  extracted  on  a  funnel  with  boiling  water,  the  solution 
treated  with  lead  acetate  when  cold,  and  diluted  to  300  c.c.  Two 
hundred  ac.  of  the  filtered  solution  are  freed  from  lead  by  means  of 
sodium  phosphate  solution  (20  c.c),  and  60  c.c.  inverted  by  heating  for 
20  minutes  in  water  heated  to  67 — 70°  with  6  c.c.  of  20  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  inverted  solution  is  then  diluted  to  260  c.c, 
of  which  60  cc.  is  employed  for  determining  the  sugar  by  Kjeldahl's 
method.  The  invert  sugar  (in  eg.  from  Kjeldahl's  tables)  doubled  and 
multiplied  by  0*96  gives  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar  in  the  food. 
Assuming  the  molasses  to  contain  48  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  the  rela- 
tion of  peat  to  molasses  can  be  ascertained  sufficiently  exactly. 

In  the  above  method,  the  raffinose  will  be  included  in  the  results  as 
cane  sugar.  This  is,  however,  of  no  practical  importance,  as  raffinose 
is  presumably  as  readily  digested  as  cane  sugar. 

A  polarimetric  method  for  determining  the  sugar  is  |desoribed,  but 
as  a  rule  the  gravimetric  method  is  preferable.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Crushed  Palm  Kernels.  By 
Paul  Vibth  (Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  ii,  136—137;  from  Milch.  Zeii., 
1900,  294 — 296). — Six  cows  were  fed  with  straw,  hay,  chaff,  dried 
brewers'  grains  (1000  grams),  rape  cake  (260  grams),  peat  molasses 
(600  grams),  maize  gluten  meal  (260  grams),  and  stored  beetroot  sec- 
tions (20  kilograms)  per  head  per  day.  In  addition,  the  cows  received 
either  crushed  palm  kernels  (2  kilos.)  or  cotton-seed  meal  (0'6)  and 
wheat  bean  (1*6  kilograms).  Although  the  palm  kernels  gave  only 
slightly  better  results  as  regards  the  yield  of  milk,  fat,  and  total  dry 
matter^  its  employment  is  strongly  recommended  owing  to  its  less  cost. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Various  E^ds  of  Peat.  By  Bruno  Tackb 
and  Bernhard  ToLLENs  (J?i«c2.  CerUr.,  1900,29,  608 — 609;  from  /. 
Landw.,  1898,  46,  341.  Compai*e  H.  von  Feilitzen,  Md.^  49,  9).— The 
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samples  of  peat  were  of  Crerman,  Hungarian,  and  Bussian  origin,  and 
contained  from  54'5  to  57  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  the  exception  of 
one  which  contained  64*32  per  cent,  (in  the  substance  free  from  ash). 
The  amounts  of  ash,  organic  matter,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen  in  all  the  samples  are  given.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
organic  matter  varied  from  3*96  to  6*86  per  cent.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Composition  of  Drainage  firom  Unmanured  and  Manured 
Peat  Soil,  with  special  reference  to  Nitrogen  Oompounda 
By  Bbuno  Tacke,  Heinbich  Immendobff,  and  H.  Minssen  {Bied. 
Centr.,  1900,  29,  506—508;  from  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1898,  JSrgM.,  iv, 
349). — ^The  peaty  soil,  contained  in  pots,  was  manured  with  lime,  and 
with  lime,  kainite,  and  basic  slag  both  with  and  without  addition  of 
sodium  nitrate ;  there  were  also  check  experiments  without  manure. 

It  was  found  that  a  portion  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  matter  of 
peat  is  readily  decomposed,  with  production  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  ; 
most  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  is,  however,  very  stable,  and  its  de- 
composition is  not  promoted  by  the  normal  amount  of  lime  as  this 
does  not  completely  neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  Large  amounts 
of  lime  promote  nitrification  considerably.  Manuring  with  lime, 
kainite,  and  phosphate  does  not  appreciably  increase  the  amount  of 
ammonia  in  the  drainage,  but  there  was  a  distinct  increase  in  ammonia 
when  sodium  nitrate  was  applied  in  addition  to  the  mineral  manures. 

Both  the  pre-existing  phosphoric  acid  and  that  applied  as  manure 
are  retained  by  peat  with  considerable  tenacity,  but  when  phosphates 
are  applied  continuously  the  retentive  power  of  the  soil  seems  to 
diminish. 

With  regard  to  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime,  small  portions  of  these 
constituents  presentjin  natural  peat-land  are  relatively  readily  soluble 
in  water ;  the  greater  portion  is,  however,  sparingly  soluble.  Much 
of  the  potash  applied  as  manure  is  liable  to  loss  in  drainage,  whilst 
the  rest  is  retained  by  the  soil. 

Manuring  with  potash  increases  the  solubility  of  the  lime  very  con- 
siderably. N.  H.  J.  M. 

Changes  in  the  Weights  of  Artifloial  Manures  when  Ex- 
posed to  Air.  By  L.  von  Wissbll  {C^em.  Centr.,  1900,  ii, 
282—283;  from  J,  Landw,,  48,  116-^121).— Fifty  grams  of  each 
manure  were  exposed  to  the  air  in  flat  dishes  covered  with  perforated 
paper.  Basic  slag  changed  very  little,  notwithstanding  the  free  lime 
which  it  contains,  *  the  maximum  gain  being  0*6  per  cent.  Super- 
phosphate showed,  according  to  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  maximum  loss  and  gain  of  -  3*7  and  +9*3  per  cent. 
Kainite  and  sodium  nitrate  lost  in  weight  in  warm,  dry  weather,  but 
in  damp  air  the  weight  increased  by  as  much  as  31  and  11*1  per  cent, 
respectively.  One  sample  of  ammonium  sulphate  gained  5  per  cent,  in 
weight,  whilst  a  second  sample  was  only  slightly  hygroscopic. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Bzperiments  with  Green  and  Dead  Plants  and 
Parts  of  Plants.  By  Ewald  Wollny  {Bied,  CmUr.,  1900,  29, 
509 — 523;  from  Vtertdjahresschr.  Bay.  Landw.^cU.,  1897,  Heft.  3  and 
4). — In  the  case  of  soils  poor  in  humus  and  nitrogen,  green  manuring 
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with  leguminous  plants,  supplemented  with  potash,  phosphates,  and 
lime,  is  far  more  effective  than  when  non-leguminous  plants  are  em- 
ployed. On  highly  nitrogenous  soils,  the  effect  of  manuring  with 
leguminous  plants  is  the  same  as  with  non-leguminous.  The  ploughing 
in  of  plants  on  the  land  where  they  were  grown  is  less  effective  than 
when  the  crop  is  removed  to  fallow  land.  Manuring  with  straw  had  a 
relatively  slight  effect.  Pea  and  hean  straw  gave,  on  the  whole,  better 
results  than  rye  and  rape  straw. 

The  application  of  peat  was,  as  a  rule,  very  beneficial.  Sandy  soil, 
when  manured  with  peat,  retained  more  water,  whilst  loam  was  rendered 
more  porous. 

Experiments  are  described  in  which  winter  rye  was  grown  on  plots 
from  which  the  residues  of  the  previous  crops  had  been  removed,  and 
on  plots  containing  the  residues.  The  results  showed  that  the  removal 
of  the  crop  residues  diminished  the  yield.  The  most  valuable  crop 
residues  are  those  of  clovers,  then  those  of  root-crops  and  potatoes,  and 
last,  the  stubble  and  roots  of  cereals.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Influence  of  Bacteria  on  the  Decomposition  of  Bones.  By 
Julius  Stoklasa,  F.  DuchIckk,  and  J.  Pitra  {Zeit,  Zuckerind.  Bdhm,f 
1900,  24,  627— 645).— Sifted  bone  meal  (in  quantities  of  10  grams)  ' 
with  water  (900  c.c),  potassium  sulphate  (O'l  gram),  magnesium  chloride 
(0  05  gram),  and  ferric  sulphate  (0  0 1  gram)  was  sterilised,  and  then 
inoculated  with  various  bacteria.  The  following  percentage  amounts 
of  nitrogen  in  different  forms,  and  of  dissolved  phosphoric  acid  (per 
cent,  of  total)  were  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  lasted 
33  days. 

Amide        Diamine     MoDamine      PqO,,  in 
nitrogen,      nitrogen,      nitrogen.        solution. 

Not  inoculated 433         2872         6151  383 

BaciUu8  mega^ierium  {alimt)  ...     61*04         20*48         1405         21-56 
„       Jluarescens  Uqtie/actens     22*60         56*80         15*40  9*19 

„       proUu8  vulgarie 43*57         29*62         28*54         14*79 

„        butyricue,  Hueppe 46*86         14*42         35*57         15*56 

„       mycoides 6216  8*62         25*05         2303 

„       mesentericuevulgcUua...     63*05        40*96  —  20*60 

Vegetation  experiments  are  described  in  which  oats  grown  in  large 
pots  were  manured  with  bone  meal  and  inoculated  with  the  different 
bacteria.  Dextrose  was  applied  to  the  inoculated  pots.  The  results 
accord  with  those  described  above.  In  the  case  of  B.  megatherium^ 
one  pot  was  without  dextrose.  Whilst  in  this  case  the  yield  of 
oats  was  far  greater  than  without  inoculation,  the  addition  of  dextrose 
gave  rise  to  a  further  increase.  Xylose,  in  the  place  of  dextrose, 
produced  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  pot  inoculated  with  B,  mega- 
therium. 

The  soil  employed  for  these  experiments  was  not  sterilised  before 
being  inoculated.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Infected  Phosphates.  By  Hugo  Bornteaokb  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900, 
li,  283 ;  from  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  3,  295). — A  sample  of  ammonium 
phosphate  acquired  an  intense  odour  of  putrid  urine,  whilst  potassium 
phosphate  became  covered  with  red  and  blue  alge.     As  superphoBphates 
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may  become  similarly  infected,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  them  free  humic 
acid,  from  peat,  or  else  Cassel  brown  or  lignite.  In  this  manner,  both 
infection  and  the  production  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  would  be 
prevented.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


Employment  of  Floats  in  Burettes.  By  Kreitlino  {^eiL 
angew.  Chem.,  1900,  829 — 836). — A  lengthy  investigation  as  to  the 
use  of  floats  in  burettes.  The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  their  use  should  be  avoided. 

L.  dbK. 

[Mectrometric  Estimation  of  Iodine].  By  F.  Cbotoqino  {Zeit. 
anarg.  Cliem.,  1900,  24,  225— 262).— See  this  vol.,  ii,  642. 

Detection  of  Iodic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Chloric  Acid, 
Bromic  Acid,  Perchloric  Acid,  and  Periodic  Acid  by  means  of 
Morphine  Sulphate.  By  C.  Rbighard  {Chem.  Zeit,  1900,  24, 
644 — 646). — Potassium  iodate  may  be  recognised  in  the  presence  of 
potassium  bromate  and  perchlorate  by  adding  some  morphine  sulphate 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  brown  precipitate,  or  according  to 
the  amount  of  dilution,  a  brown,  yellowish-brown,  or  yellow  coloration 
is  produced ;  the  reaction  may  be  obtained  at  still  greater  dilutions 
by  adding  some  ammonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  but  the 
coloration  then  takes  some  time  to  develop.  If  potassium  periodate  is 
present,  it  may  be  isolated  by  treating  the  mixture  with  a  little  cold 
water,  in  which  it  is  practically  insoluble.  Potassium  periodate  also 
gives  a  similar  but  less  marked  reaction  with  morphine  sulphate. 

The  reaction  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  arsenious  and 
sulphurous  acids.  L.  db  K. 

Apparatus  for  the  Determination  of  Ammonia  in  Water 
by  the  Wcmklyn  Method,  and  Total  Nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
Method.  By  Robert  Spurr  Wkston  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22, 
468 — 473). — A  detailed  description  of  a  modified  form  of  distillation 
apparatus  suitable  for  cases  where  a  large  number  of  estimations  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The  point  aimed  at  is  that  the  distil- 
ling flasks,  burners,  and  receivers  are  all  at  the  front  of  the  apparatus 
and  so  readily  accessible.  For  details,  the  drawings  in  the  original 
must  be  consulted.  E.  G. 

Comparative  Estimations  of  Nitrogen  in  Saltpetre.  By  L. 
VON  WissEL  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  212 ;  from  J.  Landw.,  48, 
105 — 115). — The  author  has  investigated  Mockern's  process  (reduction 
of  nitrates  with  zinc  and  iron  powder  in  an  alkaline  solution),  Ulsch's 
process  (reduction  with  reduced  iron  and  sulphuric  acid),  Forster's 
process  (reduction  with  sulphosalicylic  acid  and  sodium  thiosulphate), 
and'Devarda's  process  (reduction  with  aluminium-zinc-copper). 
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The  last  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  accurate  and  rapid  ;  the 
following  proportions  are  recommended :  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  nitrate 
(0-5  gram  solid),  120 — 145  c.c.  of  water,  7*5—9  cc.  of  alcoholi 
75 — 90  C.C.  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  1  -3)  or  75  c.c.  of 
aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  1*34)  and  3*5 — 4*5  grams  of  alumin^ 
ium-copper-zinc  aJloy.  L.  i>e  K. 

Gtaaometrio  Method  of  Estimating  Nitrites  in  Presence  of 
Nitrates  or  other  Soluble  Salts.  By  J.  Gailhat  (J.  Fharm,^ 
1900,  [vi],  12,  9— 12).— All  air  is  initially  expelled  by  boiling  from 
the  flask  of  a  SchloBsing's  apparatus  for  estimating  nitrates,  two-thirds 
filled  wifch  concentrated  aqueous  ammonium  chloride;  10  cc.  of  the 
solution  to  be  titrated,  containing  from  5 — 10  grams  of  nitrite  per  litre, 
are  then  gradually  added,  and  the  nitrogen  evolved  quantitatively 
according  to  the  equation  NH^Cl  +  M'NOg  =  Ng  +  2HjO  +  M'Cl, 
measured  in  a  graduated  tube  completely  immersed  in  cold  water. 
Experiments  are  cited  showing  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  method. 

W.  A.  D. 

lodometrlc  Estimation  of  Arsenio  Acid.  By  Fbakk  A.  Gooch 
and  Julia  0.  Morris  (Am»r.  J.  /Sci.,  1900,  10,  151— 157).— William- 
son's process,  namely,  liberating  iodine  by  adding  potassium  iodide 
and  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  weak  solution  of  the  arsenate 
and  titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  sufPers  from  some  sources 
of  error.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  acid,  there  is  a  danger  of 
iodine  being  libeo^ated  from  the  potassium  iodide  by  the  action  of  the 
air  and  the  acid  may  also  cause  partial  decomposition  of  the  thio- 
sulphate ;  these  two  errors  somewhat  compensate  one  another.  Then 
again,  starch  cannot  be  used  as  indicator  in  the  presence  of  strong 
acid.  After  being  bleached^  the  illiquid  may  be  neutralised  with 
potassium  carbonate  (not  hydroxide),  excess  of  potassium  hydrogen 
carbonate  added,  and  the  arsenious  acid  titrated  as  usual  with  iodine. 
When  using  Williamson's  process,  it^must  be  remembered  that  should 
there  be  a  deficiency  of  acid  the  reaction  becomes  reversible. 

Although  the  authors  have  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  that 
the  process  may  be  improved  by  deducting  0*0030  gram  of  arsenic 
acid  when  using  the  direct  titration  with  thiosulphate,  and  0*0015 
gram  when  titrating  the  alkaline  liquid  with  iodine,  they  still  prefer 
the  method  proposed  by  Gooch  and  Browning  (Abstr.,  1891,  244). 
In  this  process,  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced  .by  boiling  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potassium  iodide,  the  last  trace  of  free  iodine  is 
bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  thd  cold  and  neutralised  liquid  is 
then  titrated  as  usual  with  standard  iodine.  L.  db  K. 

Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Oarbon  Dioxide  in  Car- 
bonates. By  R.  E.  Divine  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1900,  22, 
473 — 476). — An  account  is  given  of  a  simple  and  accurate  method  in 
which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  tartaric 
acid  and  absorbed  by  solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  the  excess  of 
which  is  determined  by  titration  with  standard  hydrochloric  aoid 
The  apparatus  is  fully  described  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

E.G^ 
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Detection  of  Metals  by  the  Abeorption  Spectra  of  their 
Ooznpounds  with  Alkanna.  By  Julius  FormAnek  {Zeii.  anal. 
Chem.,  1900,  39,  409— 434).— The  neutral  chlorides  and  nitrates  of 
the  following  metals  give  more  or  less  characteristic  absorption  spectra 
with  an  alcoholic  extract  of  alkanna  root,  to  which  a  trace  of  ammonia 
is  added :  iron,  cesium,  potassium,  rubidium,  sodium,  cobalt,  barium, 
strontium,  lithium,  nickel,  manganese,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  copper, 
and  aluminium;  and  without  addition  of  ammonia:  iron,  uranium,  nickel, 
copper,  aluminium,  and  beryllium.  The  remaining  metals  produce  no 
alteration  of  the  alkanna  spectrum.  A  single  flint  glass  prism  of  60° 
should  be  used  in  order  that  the  spectrum  may  not  be  too  much 
extended. 

The  extract  of  alkanna  root  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  should  be  of 
such  concentration  that  its  own  absorption  bands  are  well  defined. 
To  5  C.C.  of  this  extract,  in  a  test-tube  of  10 — 12  mm.  diameter,  a  few 
drops  of  the  metallic  solution  .are  added,  and  after  observing  the 
spectrum,  a  trace  of  dilute  ammonia,  but  not  enough  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate, is  added.  In  the  case  of  the  alkali  metals,  the  bands  disappear 
after  a  time ;  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  gradually  shift  towards  the 
red ;  with  aluminium,  the  development  of  the  bands  requires  time. 
When  two  metals  are  present,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bands 
peculiar  to  each  are  not  simultaneously  present,  but  new  bands  of 
intermediate  position  are  produced.  In  other  cases,  the  presence  of 
one  metal  will  completely  suppress  the  spectrum  due  to  another. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Total  and  Free  Anrfl.li  and  Alkali  Carbonate 
in  Soaps.  By  Eobebt  Henbiques  and  Otto  Mateb  {Zeit.  angew. 
Chem^f  1900,  785 — 788). — Five  to  ten  grams  of  soap  are  dissolved  in 
100  c.e.  of  water  contained  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask.  When  cold,  the 
flask  is  closed  with  a  trebly-perforated  cork  through  the  centre  of 
which  passes  a  separating  funnel;  through  one  of  the  other  holes 
passes- a  bent  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and  connected 
at  the  other  end  with  a  wash  bottle  containing  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  through  the  third  hole  passes  a  bent  tube  connected 
with  a  drying  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid,  a  tube  containing 
calcium  chloride  and  a  weighed  potash  bulb  apparatus ;  the  last  is 
then  connected  with  an  aspirator. 

A  known  volume  of  ZV72  hydrochloric  acid  is  introduced  into  the 
flask,  the  funnel  is  slightly  rinsed,  and  the  aspirator  is  set  in  action. 
Ckntle  heat  is  now  applied  so  that  the  soap  is  fully  decomposed  in 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  air  current  is  then 
kept  up  for  about  another  hour  when  the  bulb-apparatus  is  weighed. 
From  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  found,  the  amount  of  alkali  carbonate  is 
calculated. 

The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  heated,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  filtered  o£E 
and  washed  with  boiling  water  until  free  from  acidity ;  the  filtrate  is 
then  titrated  with  i\r/2  alkali.  The  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  th6  filter  is  throughly  washed,  and  the  filtrate  also  titrated 
with  iV/2,  preferably  alcoholic,  alkali ;  as  a  check,  the  solution  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  pure  soap  weighed.  From  these  results, 
the  amounts  of  total  and  free  alkali  are  readily  calculated.  The  process 
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becomes  a  little  more  complicated  when  the  fats  employed  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  the  soap  contain  soluble  fatty  acids.  In  this  case,  the  total 
fatty  acids  of  the  sample  must  be  estimated  by  decomposing  the  soap 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  ether.  After  carefully 
washing  the  ethereal  solution  with  a  little  cold  water,  it  is  titrated 
with  1^12  alcoholic  alkali.  L.  de  JL 

Method  for  the  Rapid  Graviinetrio  Estimation  of  Oalcitmi^ 
By  William  H.  Hess  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc„  1900, 22, 477— 478).—The 
following  method  for  the  estimation  of  calcium,  in  which  it  is  weighed 
as  sulphate,  is  both  rapid  and  accurate.  Calcium  oxalate  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  usual  way  and  ignited ;  the  residue  of  lime  is  treated 
with  about  its  own  bulk  of  dry  ammonium  nitrate  and  about  twice 
as  much  fused  ammonium  sulphate,  and  gradually  heated  until 
fumes  of  ammonium  salts  cease  to  be  driven  off.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  of  the  lime  is  converted  into  calcium  sulphate.  E.  Q. 

Titration  of  Zinc  with  PotasBium  Ferrocyanide.  By  Edmqnb 
H.  Miller  and  E.  J.  Hall  {Chem.  Cenir,,  1900,  ii,  146—147;  from 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  21,  267 — 272). — When  titrating  zinc  in 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  using  uranium 
acetate  as  indicator,  the  liquid  should  not  contain  calcium  chloride 
or  aluminium  sulphate;  magnesium  sulphate,  although  interfering 
with  the  titration  in  an  ammoniacal  solution,  does  not  affect  it  in  an  acid 
liquid.  Traces  of  lead  do  not  interfere,  provided  there^  is  a  sufficiency 
of  free  acid,  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  excess  of  acid  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  error.  Ammonium  chloride  should  also  be  absent, 
as  it  dissolves  some  zinc  ferrocyanide.  Traces  of  bismuth  do  not 
interfere,  but  antimonious  chloride  does  so  appreciably.       L.  dk  K. 

EUeotrolytic  Estimation  of  Cadmium.  By  Dmitri  Balaohowski 
(Compt.  rend,,  1900,  131,  384— 387).— All  previously  described 
methods  of  precipitating  cadmium  electrolytically  are  too  slow  and 
give  a  too  loosely  adherent  deposit  to  be  of  use  in  analysis ;  the 
necessary  details  are  now  given  for  the  quantitative  deposition  of  the 
metal.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  sulphate  are  used  containing  either 
acetic  acid,  urea^  formaldehyde,  or  acetaldehyde.  W.  A.  D. 

Action  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  on  Lead  Salts.  By  Franz 
Faktor  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  239—240;  from  Fharm.  Post,  33, 
355). — A  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  added 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  lead  nitrate  produces  a  white  precipitate  which 
does  not  become  black  on  prolonged  boiling.  When  the  IcMad  has  been 
converted  into  chloride  by  means  of  sodium  chloride,  the  precipitate 
becomes  partly  converted  into  sulphide  on  prolonged  heating.  If, 
however,  ammonium  chloride  is  used  instead  of  the  sodium  salt,  sodium 
thiosulphate  produces  at  once  a^  precipitate  of  heavy,  black  lead  sul- 
phide. '  L.  ns  EL 

Analyses  of  Lead  and  Tin  Ores,  also  of  the  most  important 
Lead  and  Tin  Preparations  and  their  Oommercied  Prodncts. 
By  H.  Mennicke  {Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  287—288;  from  Zeit.  offenU. 
Chem.,  6,  190-    194,  204— 213).— The  author  treats  the  lead  or  tin 
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compound  with  hot,  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc,  best  in 
the  presence  of  platinum.  The  metallic  lead  is  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  and  after  being  dried  in  a  cur- 
rent of  coal  gas,  is  weighed.  The  metallic  tin  may  be  weighed  as  such, 
or  it  may  be  redissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  titrated  with  the  usual  precautions  with  potassium 
permanganate.  About  2  milligrams  of  jnetallic  tin  escape  the  action 
of  the  zinc  and  should  be  allowed  for.  L.  de  K« 

AnalyBis  of  Phosphor-copper.  By  Huao  Borntraoeb  {Zed, 
anal,  Chem.,  1900,39,  360). — Half  a  gram  of  the  substance  is  dissolved 
in  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  the  solution  is  made  strongly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  filtered  from  carbon,  ferric  oxide,  and 
silica.  The  copper  in  the  filtrate  is  thrown  down  by  ammonium 
sulphide  and  ignited  by  Bose's  method.  In  the  filtrate  from  the 
copper  sulphide,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  mix- 
ture after  concentrating.  M.  J.  S. 

Titration  of  Mercury  by  Sodium  Thiosulphate.  By  John  T. 
Norton,  jun.  (Amer,  J,  Set.,  1900,  10,  48 — 54). — Scherer  has  proposed 
a  process  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  mercurous  nitrate,  mercuric 
nitrate,  or  mercuric  chloride  by  direct  titration  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate without  the  aid  of  an  indicator.  The  author  states  that  the 
process  breaks  down  with  mercurous  or  mercuric  nitrates,  but,  with  a 
slight  modification,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  with  mercuric 
chloride  when  the  amount  of  this  does  not  exceed  0*1  gram. 

The  solution  is  placed  in  a  litre  flask,  diluted  to  100  cc,  and 
heated  to  60°.  iy/20  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  now  added 
from  a  burette  until  the  white  precipitate  turns  slightly  brown.  The 
liquid  is  diluted  with  cold  water,  a  little  asbestos  fibre  added,  and  the 
whole  well  shaken  and  poured  on  to  an  asbestos  filter  placed  on  a 
perforated  platinum  cone  which  is  fixed  in  a  glass  funnel  by  means  of 
a  rubber  connection ;  the  funnel  passes  through  the  stopper  of  a  large, 
side-necked  Erlenmeyer  flask  connected  with  an  exhaust  pump.  After 
carefully  washing  the  precipitate,  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  3  grams 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  the  excess  of  thiosulphate  estimated  as  usual  by 
means  of  i^/20  iodine.  One  c.c.  of  i\r/20  sodium  thiosulphate  repre- 
sents 0*015  gram  of  metallic  mercury.  L.  de  K. 

Simple  and  Accurate  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Mercury 
in  Urine.  By  P.  Faeup  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  213—214 ;  from 
Ar<^.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  44,  272— 277).— About  1  litre  of  urine  is 
mixed  with  3 — 4  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  in  a  water-bath  to 
70 — 80°,  and  shaken  for  2  minutes  with  6  grams  of  zinc  dust.  When 
cold,  this  is  collected  on  a  filter  of  silky  asbestos.  This  is  then  put 
back  into  the  flask  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate.  In  this  solution,  the  mercury  is  precipitated  by  stannous 
chloride,  collected  on  gold-asbestos,  and  weighed.  L,  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Mercury  in  Urine.  By  J.  Wbbdsb  {ZeiL  ancU. 
Chmn.,  1900,  39,  358^359). — The  method  published  by  Schumacher 
and  Jung  (this  vol.,  ii,  247)  is  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  no  confirmation 
is  f urni^ed  that  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  gold  asbestos 
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when  ignited  is  really  due  to  the  presence  of  meronry.  This  proof 
can  be  supplied  by  connecting  the  asbestos  filter  tube  contidning  the 
amalgamated  gold  with  a  bulb  tube  through  which  a  current  of  air  is 
aspirated.  The  connection  is  made  by  a  plug  of  asbestos,  and,  by 
suitably  heating,  the  mercury  expelled  is  collected  in  the  bulb,  where 
it  can  be  identified  by  aspirating  over  it  the  vapour  of  iodine  which 
converts  it  into  the  rod  iodide.  M.  J.  S. 

Examination  of  Aluminium  and  Zinc  by  Solution  in  Hydro- 
chloric  Acid.  By  F.  Baldt  {Ghem.  Centr.^  1900,  ii,  238—239 ; 
from  Ann,  Chim,  anal,  appl.^  6,  201 — 205). — The  metal  (0*5 — 1  gram)  is 
placed  in  a  flask  with  40  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  dissolved  by  adding 
10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  4  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*02 
with  1  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'334.  The  gases  evolved, 
after  passing  through  a  condenser,  are  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid 
by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  carbon  dioxide  then  absorbed  by 
means  of  calcium  sucrate  and  estimated  by  titration.  The  metals 
are  precipitated  from  a  portion  of  the  acid  solution  by  sodium 
hydroxide  and  in  the  61trate  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated,  whilst 
another  portion  of  the  solution  is  used  for  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic. 

The  aluminium  is  separated  from  the  iron  by  potassium  hydroxide 
and  determined  as  phosphate.  In  the  case  of  zinc,  the  iron  and  lead 
are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  zinc  and  cadmium  separated  by 
potassium  hydroxida  E.  W.  W. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Pig-iron,  Cast- 
iron,  and  Steel.  By  Andr^  Mignot  (Chem.  Gentr,,  1900,  ii,  65 — 66  ; 
from  Ann,  Chim.  anal,  appl.y  6,  172 — 177). — The  sample  is  dissolved 
in  25  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  *2,  heated  to  boiling, 
diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  bismuth 
tetroxide.  The  pink  solution  is  then  filtered  through  asbestos,  and 
the  permanganic  acid  titrated  with  hydrogen  peroxida  The  process  is 
not  applicable  in  the  presence  of  chromium  if  this  exceeds  1  per  cent. 

Bismuth  tetroxide  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  an  iron  dish  equal  parts 
of  bismuth  subnitrate  and  potassium  chlorate  with  2  parts  of  sodium 
hydroxide;  the  mass  is  then  extracted  with  water  to  remove  the 
alkali  and  dried.  L.  de  K. 

Precipitation  of  the  Sulphides  of  Nickel  and  GobaJt  in  an 
Alkcdine  Tartrate  Solution.  By  Olin  F.  Toweb  (J.  Amer,  Cliem, 
JS'oCf  1900,  22,  501 — 521). — In  employing  the  method  suggested  by 
Yilliers  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  228,  247)  for  the  qualitative  separation  of 
nickel  and  cobalt,  it  is  found  that  the  oxidation  of  the  solution  to 
which  the  hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  added  results  in  the  separation 
of  so  much  sulphur  that,  if  nickel  is  present  and  cobalt  absent,  the 
black  solution  will  colour  the  sulphur,  making  it  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  precipitated  cobalt  sulphide ;  it  is  also  observed  that 
the  sodium  chloride  present  in  the  solution  may  cause  some  nickel 
sulphide  to  be  precipitated  which  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  cobalt 
sulphide.  Experiments  are  described  which  show  that  nickel  sulphide 
in  solution  in  an  alkaline  tartrate  is  in  the  colloidal  state.       K  G. 
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Action  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  on  Certain  Metallic  SeJts, 
and  its  Employment  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  By  Framz 
Faktob  (Zeit  anal  Cham.,  1900,  39,  345— 354).— Under  certain  con- 
ditions, sodium  thiosulphate  can  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  the 
chromium  ii^  chromates  and  chromic  salts.  From  a  solution  of  pot- 
assium chromate  or  dichromate,  to  which  ammonium  chloride  or  mag- 
nesium chloride  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  chromium  is  precipitated 
as  chromium  chromate  (mixed  with  sulphur)  by  boiling  with  an  ex- 
cess of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  precipitate  is  converted  into  pure 
chromic  oxide  by  ignition.  From  chromic  chloride,  the  whole  of  the 
chromium  is  not  precipitated  unless  a  small  quantity  of  a  chromate  is 
also  present. 

Leisid  chloride  or  lead  nitrate  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride 
(but  not  if  sodium  chloride  is  substituted)  readily  yields  the  whole 
of  its  lead  as  sulphide  when  heated  with  an  excess  of  thiosul- 
phate. Silver  nitrate  also  yields  all  its  silver  as  sulphide  when 
warmed  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  Nickel  and  cobalt  yield  sulphides, 
but  the  precipitation  is  in  neither  case  complete.  M.  J.  S. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Chromic  Acid  by  Arsenious 
Acid  in  an  Alkaline  Solution.  By  C.  Rkichard  {Chem,  ZeU,, 
1900, 24,  563 — 564). — A  known  weight  of  pure  arsenious  oxide  is  dis- 
solved in  10  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  exact 
strength  of  the  solution  is  ascertained  by  titrating  with  either  stan- 
dard iodine  or  standard  permanganate. 

The  chromate  to  be  analysed  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  known 
volume  of  the  alkaline  arsenious  oxide  solution  ;  this  causes  the  separ« 
ation  of  some  of  the  chromium  hydroxide,  which  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion through  a  sieve-like  porcelain  funnel.  The  filtrate  is  then  nearly 
neutralised  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  is  added,  and  the  excess  of  arsenious  acid  estimated  as  usual 
by  means  of  iodine. 

To  avoid  the  filtration,  the  liquid  may  be  mixed  with  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  any  undissolved  chromium  hydroxide  washed  by 
decantation,  and  the  excess  of  arsenious  acid  titrated  with  standard 
potassium  permanganate.     The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory. 

L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Molybdenum  in  Iron.  By  E.  DOhleb  {Ghem, 
Zeit.,  1900,  24,  537). — The  sample  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness  to  render  silica  insoluble.  The  mass 
is  then  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  down  to  a 
small  volume.  After  diluting  with  water  and  filtering,  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  80^  and  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  after  12  hours, 
the  precipitate  is  collected,  well  washed  with  water  containing  hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
digested  with  ammonium  sulphide.  Any  insoluble  matter  is  freed 
from  traces  of  molybdenum  by  fusing  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with 
sodium  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur ;  the  mass  is  treated  with 
water  and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  ammnnium  sulphide  solution.  The 
liquid  is  now  heated  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  causes 
the  precipitation  of  molybdenum  sulphicre  and  free  sulphur.    The  pre- 
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cipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried  at  120°,  and  weighed.  The  mass  is  then  detached  from 
the  filter,  well  mixed  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  an  aliqnot  part  is  placed 
in  a  weighed  boat  and  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  the  molybdenum 
disulphide  so  obtained  is  then  weighed  L.  dk  K. 

Rapid  Assay  of  Tungsten  Ores  and  Residues.  By  Hugo 
BoBNTRAOEB  {ZeiL  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  361— 362).— Wolframite, 
the  most  common  tungsten  ore,  contains  as  impurities  sand,  calcium, 
magnesium,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and 
traces  of  gold,  with  occasionally  molybdenite.  A  gram  of  the  finely 
powdered  mineral  is  fused  for  an  hour  with  10  grams  of  Eodium  car- 
bonate, the  mass  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  residue  ignited  and 
weighed.  By  deducting  this  residue  from  100,  the  percentage  of 
tungstic  acid  is  obtained  within  5  per  cent.,  which  for  rough  assays  is 
sufficiently  close.  For  more  accurate  work,  the  aqueous  extract  is 
made  up  to  250  cc,  and  100  c.o.  is  delivered  into  a  mixture  of  15  c.c 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  45  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  extracted  with  a 
liquid  containing  100  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  100  grams  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  1000  grams  of  water.  The  insoluble  matter, 
which  contains  the  tungstic  acid  with  silica  and  stannic  oxide,  is  dis- 
solved in  ammonia,  the  solution  poured  into  a  similar  acid  mixture, 
and  this  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue,  washed  as  before, 
is  ignited  and  weighed  as  tungstic  acid.  Metallic  tungsten  and  its 
alloys  with  copper,  iron,  nickel,  &c.,  should  be  roasted  for  half  an 
hour  before  fusing  as  above,  and  a  little  nitre  added  to  the  soda. 

M.  J.  S, 

Action  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  on  Bismuthic,  Ferrous, 
and  Ferric  Salts.  By  Franz  Faktor  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1900, 
ii,  20—21,  67  ;  from  P/iarm.  Past,  33,  301,  317).— Neutral  aqueous 
solutions  of  bismuthic  salts  are  quantitatively  precipitated  as  tri- 
sulphide  by  sodium  thiosulphate  (?  on  boiling).  To  obtain  trust- 
worthy results  in  estimating  bismuth  by  this  method,  the  trisulphide 
should  be  moderately  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Neutral  solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  first  coloured  violet  by  sodium 
thiosulphate,  but  gradually  assume  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  which  is  not  altered  on  prolonged  boiling.  If,  however,  a 
little  ammonia  is  added,  a  greenish-black  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  on  continued  boiling  yields  blackish- brown,  granular,  ferrous 
hydroxide  (?  ferrosofeiric  hydroxide).  The  precipitation  does  not  seem 
to  be  complete. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  on  boiling  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  unless  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  are 
added.     The  iron  then  gradually  separates  as  sulphide. 

L.  DB  E. 

Electrolytic  Precipitation  of  Antimony  fh)m  its  Sulpho- 
salt  with  the  Application  of  a  Diaphragm.  By  Hbbmakk 
OsT  and  W.  Klapproth  (Zeit.  angew.  Chtm.,  1900,  827— 829).— The 
authors  have  made  an  attempt  to  improve  the   electrolvtic  x^etho^ 
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for  the  estimation  of  antimony  by  the  introduction  of  a  diaphragm 
in  order  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  the  accumulating 
polysulphide. 

The  apparatus  was  composed  of  a  Classen's  platinum  dish  in 
which  was  suspended  a  basin-like  diaphragm  made  of  porous  porce- 
.  lain ;  a  platinum  disc  in  the  diaphragm  cell  was  made  the  anode, 
and  the  dish  the  cathode,  and  both  dishes  were  covered  with  out- 
out  watch  glasses*  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  solution  of 
*'Schlippe's  salt"  containing  0*0985  gram  of  antimony  per  10  cc, 
and  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  sulphide  containing  195  grams  of 
this  salty  equal  to  200  grams  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide  per  litre; 
10  cc.  of  the  antimony  solution  were  mixed  with  varying  amounts 
of  sodium  sulphide  and  then  diluted  to  125  cc. 

When  the  antimony  is  introduced  in  both  anode  and  cathode,  it 

is  only  completely  precipitated  in  the  latter;  if  introduced  in  the 

'  latter  only,  it  is  completely  removed  from  the  liquid.     If  introduced 

in  the  anode  only,  not  a  trace  of  metal  is  deposited  at  the  cathode,  but 

antimony  sulphide  is  formed  at  the  anode. 

The  completeness  of  the  precipitation  in  the  cathode  depends  slightly 
on  the  amount  of  sodium  sulphide.  If  this  is  present  in  excess  and 
when,  consequently,  the  tension  is  low,  all  the  antimony  is  precipi- 
tated, but  in  the  presence  of  but  little  sodium  sulphide  and  a  high 
tension,  a  small  portion  of  the  antimony  passes  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  on  the  anode.  The  metal,  however, 
never  pcksses  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode. 

The  other  products  of  the  electrolysis,  both  in  the  anode  and 
cathode  space,  were  investigated  with  the  aid  of  Wehrlin's  decom- 
position cell.  The  gas  collecting  in  the  cathode  was  proved  to 
consist  of  practically  pure  hydrogen.  At  the  anode,  oxygen  is 
formed,  but  this  rarely  escapes  as  gas,  as  it  is  at  once  absorbed 
by  the  sodium  sulphide,  forming  sodium  polysulphide  and  sodium 
thiosulphatc 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  use  of  the  diaphragm  is  to 
be  recommended.  It  presents  no  difficulties  with  antimony  alone, 
but  in  the  presence  of  tin  the  tension  should  not  exceed  1  volt. 

L.  DE  K. 

.Improved  Absorption  Apparatus  for  Use  in  the  Analysis 
of  Essential  Oils.  By  Alfred  G.  Chapman  and  Kbbbebt  £.  Bur- 
gess {Analyst,  1900,  26,  197 — 199). — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
250  cc.  flask  with  a  long,  narrow  neck  and  a  tubulure  at  the 
bottom  through  which  passes  a  bent  glass  tube  connected  by  a  long 
piece  of  india-rubber  to  a  funnel.  Communication  between  these 
may  be  closed  or  established  by  means  of  a  pinch-cock. 

Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  essential  oil  are  introduced  into  the  flask, 
the  temperature  being  carefully  noted.  After  adding  a  sufficiency  of 
the  absorbent,  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken,  and  the  aqueous 
layer  removed  by  opening  the  pinch-cock.  A  fresh  quantity  of  ab- 
sorbent may  now  be  added,  or  the  residual  oil  may  be  washed  with 
either  hot  or  cold  water. 
I    To  the  flask  is  now  attached  a  ground,  specially-constructed  measuring 
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tube,  the  character  of  which  depends  on  particular  circumstanees ; 
it  may  be  sorrounded  by  a  water  jacket.  Bjij^vaing  water  into 
the  funnel  and  raising  the  india-rubber  tubing,  the  oil  is  forced  from 
the  flask  into  the  graduated  tube,  where  its  volume  is  then  read  off  at 
the  original  temperature.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  m-Cresol  in  Mixtures  of  Cresols.  By  Frits 
Raschig  {Zeit.  angew,  Chem.,  1900,  759 — 761). — Ten  grams  of  the 
sample  are  weighed  in  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  mixed  with  15  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '846.  After  being  heated  for  an  hour  at 
95 — 100°,  the  contents  are  poured  into  a  wide-necked  litre  flask  and 
rapidly  cooled  under  a  tap  with  circular  motion  to  spread  the  com- 
pound over  the  sides  of  the  flask.  The  Erlenmeyer  flask  is  now 
quickly  rinsed  with  90  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '385,  and  this  is 
poured  all  at  once  into  the  litre  flask  ;  the  whole  is  thoroughly  shaken 
for  not  more  than  20  seconds  and  then  put  into  a  fume  chamber. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  1  minute,  a  violent  action  sets  in  with  evolu- 
tion of  red  fumes  ;  the  clear  liquid  becomes  turbid,  oily  drops  of  tri- 
nitro-m-cresol  collect  at  the  bottom,  and  after  5  minutes  the  reaction 
seems  to  be  completed.  After  waiting  5  minutes  longer,  the  liquid  is 
emptied  into  a  dish  containiug  40  c.c.  of  water  and  the  flask  is  rinsed 
with  another  40  c.c.  The  trinitro-m-cresol  now  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass,  which  after  two  hours  is  collected  on  a  counterpoised  filter, 
dried  at  95 — 100°,  and  weighed.  Its  weight  divided  by  1*74  equals 
the  amount  of  m-cresol. 

The  process  is  not  applicable  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
phenol.  L.  db  K. 

Bstimation  of  Glycerol  in  Fats  and  Soaps.  By  Fbbdinano 
Jeajs  {Chem.  Cenir.,  1900,  ii,  293;  from  Ann,  Chim,  anal.  appL^  6, 
211 — 213). — The  author  has  applied  Laborde's  process  for  the  esti- 
mation of  glycerol,  based  on  the  isolation  of  its  carbon  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  816),  to  the  analysis  of  fats 
and  soaps. 

Ten  grams  of  saponified  fat  or  soap  are  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  precipitated  with  zinc  sulphate.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  10 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  2 — 3  c.c,  and  then  treated 
with  6  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  150^  as  directed. 

L.DXE. 

Analysis  of  Saccharine  Liquids.  By  Georobs  Halphek  (/. 
Pharm,,  1900,  [vi],  12,  12— 14).— In  Raczkowski's  method  of  ex- 
amining saccharine  liquids  (Man,  JSci,,  1896,  19),  the  potassium  car- 
bonate used  for  removing  the  excess  of  lead  acetate  gives  rise  tc 
decomposition  products  of  dextrin,  which  render  the  solution  ulti 
mately  obtained  highly  absorptive  of  light,  and  thus  unsuitable  fot 
polarimetric  examination ;  the  author  obviates  this  by  using  calcium 
instead  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  slightly  modifying  the  original 
procedure  in  a  few  other  particulars.  W.  A.  D. 

Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Beet.  By  Johann  Kovia  {Okmm, 
CefUr,,  1900,  ii,  148—149 ;  from  OesUrr.-ung,  EeU.  Z^uker-Ind.^  29, 
182 — 209). — Three  processes  are  in  general  use  for  the   extraetioo 
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of  beet  for  polariscopio  parposes,  namely,  extraction  with  alcohol, 
digestion  with  hot  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  digestion  with  hot 
water. 

As  the  result  of  many  years'  experience,  the  author  thinks  the 
alcoholic  extraction  process  is  the  best,  as  fewer  impurities  pass  into 
the  solution.  L.  de  K. 

[Estimation  of  Sugar  in]  Peat-meal  Molcisses.  By  Kudolf 
WoY  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  284 ;  fromZeit,  offentl.  Chem.,  6,  201—204). 
—See  this  vol.  ii,  682. 

Polarimetrio  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Wine.  By  Xayibb 
Rocx^uis  {Chtm.  CwUr.j  1900,  ii,  291 ;  from  Ann,  Chim.  anal,  appl., 
5,  216 — 219). — When  polarising  wine,  it  is  necessary  to  first  remove 
the  alcohol,  as  this  rapidly  diminishes  the  rotatory  power  of  Isevulose 
and  slightly  that  of  dextrose ;  sucrose  is  not  affected. 

Formulae  are  given  for  calculating  the  amount  of  dextrose  (x)  and 
Isavulose  (y)  in  a  litre  of  liquid,  using  the  polarisation  (R)  in  circular 
degrees,  and  the  gravimetric  estimation  of  the  total  reducing  sugars  (P). 

x^{B+mP)/(0'lOQ  +  m),       y^P-x. 
fn=^ajjv,  in  which  aj,  is  the  specific  rotatory  of  IsBvulose  with  due 
regard  to  temperature,  1^2  the  length  of  the  polarising  tube,  t?  =  1000 
the  volume  of  the  liquid ;  m  at  lO""  has  the  value  01916,  at  15""  01860, 
at  20^  01748,  and  at  25°  01692.  L.  dk  K. 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Gitric 
Acid.  By  Otto  Langkopf  {Chem.  Cmtr,,  1900,  ii,  147—148;  from 
Pharm.  Cenir.  i7.,  41,  335 — 337).— Salicylic  acid  cannot  be  detected 
in  lemon  juice  by  adding  ferric  chloride,  as  the  citric  acid  interferes 
with  the  reaction.  It  may,  however,  be  readily  isolated  by  shaking 
the  sample  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and  light  petr- 
oleum ;  ether  alone  should  not  be  used  as  it  slightly  dissolves  citric 
acid.  L.  DE  K. 

A  Cause  of  Brror  in  Testing  for  SckUcylic  Acid  in  Wines. 
By  Antohio  J.  Fkbreisa  da  Silva  {Compt.  rend.,  1900, 131, 423—424). 
— ^The  Petlet-Qrobert  method  is  unsatisfactory  since,  with  samples  of 
pure  wine,  it  often  gives  a  rose  or  reddish-violet  coloration  liable  to 
be  confused  with  that  produced  by  salicylic  acid  ;  the  German  official 
test^  however,  is  always  trustworthy.  W.  A  D. 

Estimation  of  Uric  Acid.  By  A  Bellocq  (J.  Pharm.,  1900, 
[vi],  12,  103— 104).— To  200  c.c.  of  urine  are  added  20  c.c.  of  a  mix- 
ture of  30  c.c.  of  a  1  : 3  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  30  c.c.  of  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  40  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate ;  complete  precipitation  usually  occurs,  a  perfectly  limpid  liquid 
being  obtained,  but  should  this  not  happen,  more  of  the  reagent  is 
add^.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  and,  after  draining,  is  easily 
transferred  to  a  crucible^  floating  on  water ;  2  or  3  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
add  saturated  with  uric  acid  are  added,  when  crystals  of  uric  acid 
rapidly  separate*  These  are  collected  in  a  small  cylindrical  funnel  on 
a  wad  of  moistened  absorbent  cotton,  washed  with  10  c.c.  of  alcohol. 
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a  second  wad  of  cotton  pressed  down^  and  the  whole  transferred  to  a 
filter  paper,  dried,  and  weighed.  W.  A.  D. 

Precipitation  of  Uric  Acid  by  Barium  Chloride.  By  Adolf 
JoLLES  (Zeit  cmal.  Chem,,  1900,  39,  355->357).— It  was  stated  by 
Geelmuyden  (Abstr.,  1892,  1032)  that  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid 
by  barium  chloride  can  be  employed  for  its  estimation  in  urine.  The 
author  admits  that  with  pure  uric  acid  the  precipitation  is  fairly  com* 
plete,  but  shows  that  from  neutralised  urine  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  uric  acid  present  is  thrown  down,  whilst  the  precipitate  contains 
other  nitrogenous  substances  which  Geelmuyden  has  mistaken  for 
uric  acid,  since  he  confined  himself  to  estimating  the  total  nitrogen  in 
the  precipitate  without  identifying  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance precipitated.  M.  J.  S. 

Composition  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  By  Henry  Droop 
Richmond  {Ancdyaty  1900,  25,  225— 231).— The  paper  contains  the 
report  on  the  composition  of  milk  and  allied  products  analysed  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.  in  1899. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  samples  were  in  every  respect 
above  the  legal  standard ;  in  the  case  of  those  samples  which  fell 
below  8*5  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  it  was  again  proved  that  the  de- 
ficiency was  solely  due  to  lactose,  and  not  to  casein  or  ash. 

Timpe's  formula  for  calculating  the  amount  of  added  water  or  of 
abstraction  of  cream,  which  is  based'on  the  supposed  relation  between 
proteids  and  fat  (this  vol.,  ii,  251),  is  stated  to  be  untrustworthy  and 
unsuitable  for  commercial  milk-analysis. 

The  colour  tests  with  p-phenylenediamine  or  m-phenylenediamine 
and  amyl  alcohol,  proposed  to  distinguish  between  raw  and  heated 
milk,  should  not  be  implicitly  depended  on,  and  Faber's  albumin  test 
should  always  be  applied  as  a  check. 

Analyses  of  butter  and  cream  are  also  given ;  a  butter  prepared  by 
an  extractor  supposed  to  increase  the  yield  contained  20*42  per  cent, 
of  water.  L.  db  K. 

Umikoff's  Beaction  with  Human  Milk.  By  Nabina  Sikbir 
(ZtiLphysiol  Chem.,  1900,  30, 101— 112).— I7mikofE(2Vtt</y  WraUeh. 
Petersburg  woepitaUel,  1898)  has  described  a  reaction  by  which  human 
milk  can  be  distinguished  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  other  vege- 
table feeders.  If  5  c.c.  of  the  milk  are  mixed  with  2*5  c.c.  of  10  per 
cent,  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  60^  for  15 — 20 
minutes,  a  violet-red  coloration  is  obtained.  As  lactation  progresses, 
the  intensity  of  the  reaction  is  increased.  These  statements  are  con* 
firmed.  The  substance  is  dialysabld,  and  the  dialysate  of  cow's  milk 
gives  it.  The  substance  which  gives  the  reaction  is  not  lactose,  aa 
Marchetti  supposed,  but  citric  acid.  Although  cow*s  milk  contains 
more  citric  acid,  it  also  contains  more  calcium  salts,  which  hinder  the 
reaction ;  the  dialysate  contains  more  citric  acid  than  calcium  salts, 
and  so  gives  the  reaction.  W.  D.  BL 

Composition  of  Danish  Batter.  By  Harald  Faber  {Anafysit 
1900,  25,  199— 201).— The  samples,  the  analysis  of  which  is  recorded 
in  a  table,  were  duplicates  of  those  taken  by  the  Custom   House  offi- 
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cialsat  the  port  of  importation  every  month  during  1898  and  1899. 
The  tests  were  limited  to  the  determination  of  the  Reichert-Wollny- 
figure,  the  refraction  in  Zeiss's  instrument  at  45°,  and  the  Bechi  test 
for  cotton-seed  oil  (margarine). 

On  the  whole,  the  samples  had  a  very  high  Reichert-Wollny 
number  ;  in  a  few  samples  during  the  autumn  this  fell  to  24*3 — 25*6. 
It  has  now  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
cake  as  cattle  food  may  cause  the  butter  to  give  a  decided  Bechi 
test,  so  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  addition  of  margarine. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  average  amount  of  water  during  the 
years  1890 — 1898  ;  the  highest  percentage  recorded  is  17 — 18. 

L.  DB  K. 

Welmane*  Phosphomolybdate  Test.  By  P.  Welmans  {Ckem. 
Cmir.,  1900,  i,  1248—1249;  from  Zeit.  dferUl.  Chsm.,  6,  127—134, 
143 — 148), — ^This  is  a  reply  to  several  critics  who,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  have  not  consulted  his  original  instructions. 

The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grams  of  sodium  phospho- 
molybate  in  water  containing  10  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and 
diluting  to  100  c.c.  This  solution  should  show  no  sign  of  green,  and 
must  become  perfectly  colourless  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  When 
added  to  pure  lard,  no  reduction  takes  place,  but  if  the  sample  should 
contain  vegetable  oils  in  sound  condition  a  green  colour  is  noticed. 
This  green  is  really  a  mixture  of  a  blue  colour  with  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  reagent,  and  when  the  reduction  has  been  very  decided,  the  blue 
colour  predominates.  If  there  has  been  so  little  reduction  that  no 
green  coloration  is  noticed,  a  trace  of  blue  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
excess  of  ammonia,  but  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  such  a  slight 
reduction.  The  author  has  already  stated  that  the  reduction  is  un- 
doubtedly caused  by  the  colouring  matters  contained  in  the  oils,  which 
may  be  of  a  glucoside-like  nature. 

Soltsien's  statement  (compare  following  abstract),  that  phospho- 
molybdic  acid  even  in  ammoniacal  solution  is  reduced  by  aldehydes, 
is  challenged.  No  doubt  there  are  a  number  of  substances  capable 
of  reducing  the  reagent,  but  these  are  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
practice.  L.  db  K. 

Welmans'  Beaction  for  the  Detection  of  Vegetable  Oils. 
By  Paul  Soltsibn  {Chem.  CerUr,,  1900,  ii,  289  ;  from  Zeit.  offerUL  Chem., 
6,  187 — 190). — ^The  colour  produced  on  adding  Welmans'  reagent  (pre- 
ceding abstract)  to  a  vegetable  oil  should  be  noticed  after  5  minutes, 
as  after  some  time  all  oils  give  the  reaction.  The  author  prefers  to 
avoid  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  therefore  melts  the  sample  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  then  adds  a  little  of  the  reagent.  After  shaking  for 
5  minutes,  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  and  the  first  change  in  colour 
noticed. 

Butter-fat  and  horse-fat  also  give  the  reaction.  The  reagent  is  also 
reduced  by  fiurfuraldehyde  and  formaldehyde.  L.  de  K. 

Ohemistry  of  Com  Oil  [Maize  Oil].  By  Hermann  T.  Yulte  and 
Habbibt  WiNPiELD  GiBSON  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,22, 453— 467).— 
The  physical  and  chemical  constants  of  three  samples  of  corn  oil  were 
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determined  ;  (a)  was  a  freshly  prepared  specimen  of  undoubted  purity, 
(b)  a  commercial  specimen,  6 — 7  years  old,  and  (c)  a  product  of  the 
mash  of  distilleries,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  10 — 12  years  old.  The 
results  are  summarised  in  the  following  tables  : 

Physical  Constants, 

Insoluble 

a,  h,  c  fat  acids. 

Q,.o«?fin  «rov;f^  / 15-6^ 0-9213  0-9213  0-9256  — 

SpeciEc  gravity  I  jQ^j,    ^.g^j^  ^.g^^^  ^,^^^^       ^,^^^ 

v,..x^/ water  (20°)    10*57  979  —  — 

Viscosity -^^p^^.w2Qoj    yg.gg  y^.^2  __  _ 

Index  of  refraction  1 2o«    -  I.476I  1-4765  - 

Melting-point   —  —  —  22-4' 

Chemical  dynstants. 

Insolnble 

a.  h.  e.  fat  acids 

Ash  (per  cent.) —  0-065  0*0655  — 

Acid  value 225  8-70  20*65  — 

Free  acid  (as  oleic  acid,  per  cent )             1*128  1*851  10*386  — 

Degrees  of  acidity 4*00  659  36-83  — 

Iodine  absorption  (per  cenL) 118*62  119*74  113-27  120*98 

Koettstorfer  number   192*64  192*65  191*78  199*15 

Saponification  equiyalent  291*22  291  21  292*55  281*72 

Ether  value  190*39  188*95  171  18  — 

Hehner  value    9223  92*79  88*21  — 

Reichert  number 4*2  4-3  9*9  — 

^mj^r^^r."!^.^.?^?^*!!'}  0-»*248        0-96492  2-22156  - 

Koettstorfer  number  of  acetic  oil.  211*9  211*6  —  — 

Acetyl  value 11*49            11-12  —  — 

Glycerol  (per  cent.) 10*35            10*545  —  — 

Unsaponinable  matter  (per  cent. )  1  *43              1  *39  —  — 

^*"™®"M  specific  temp 1762  1786  -                 — 

Bromine  thermal  value  21*8**  21*9'*  —  21 -S' 

Valenta's  test    80°  74'  65'                — 

Livache  test  (gain  percent.) 5*19  5*97  —                 — 

in  10  days  in  7  days 

These  observations  are  in  each  case  compared  with  those  of  previous 
workers.  The  results  of  the  application  of  a  number  of  colour 
reactions  to  each  sample  of  oil  are  also  described.  E.  G. 

Halphen's  Colour  Reaction  for  the  Identification  of 
Cotton  Seed  OiL  By  P.  N.  Raikow  (CAew.  ZeU.,  1900,  24^ 
562 — 563,  583 — 585). — It  has  been  proved  that  the  active  principle 
contained  in  cotton  seed  oil  which  causes  the  Halphen  sulphur  reac- 
tion is  not  the  same  substance  as  that  which  gives  the  Bechi  silver 
test,  as  when  cotton  seed  oil  is  thoroughly  oxidised  with  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  presence  of  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  result- 
ing product  still  gives  the  Bechi,  but  no  longer  the  Halphen,  test. 

Exposure  of  the  mixture  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  Halphen's  reagent 
(carbon  disulphide,  sulphur,  and  amyl  alcohol)  to  sunlight  has  the 
same  effect  as  heating ;  the  colour  obtained  is  permanent  in  the  dark 
but  gradually  fades  on  prolonged  exposure  to  light.  This  is  not 
caused  by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  the  active  principle  itself,  as 
cotton  seed  oil  without  any  admixture  of  either  carbon  disulphide 
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or  Bulphur,  after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  for  7  months  y 
stiil  gives  both  Bechi's  and  Halphen's  reactions. 

The  conclusion  finally  drawn  is  that  perhaps  the  active  principle  is 
an  unknown  unsaturated  fatty  acid  with  a  side  chain. 

L.  DE  K. 

Sesame  Oil.  By  F.  Utz  {GJiem,  Gmtr.,  1900,  ii,  293—294  ;  from 
Phofrm.  Ztg,y  45,  490 — 491). — The  author  has  tested  African,  Indian, 
and  Levantine  sesam^  oil,  and  tabulated  the  results.  The  analysis 
was  restricted  to  thesp.  gr.,  melting  point  of  the  fatty  acids,  polarisa- 
tion in  20  cm.  tube  at  15°,  iodine  number  (Hiibl-Waller),  refraction 
of  the  oils  at  25°  and  40°,  and  refraction  of  the  fatty  acids  at  25°  and 
40° ;  the  results  show  that  the  oil  has  a  fairly  constant  composition. 

Colour  reactions  were  also  tried..  When  shaken  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (Bishop's  test),  this  turns  green,  the  colour  being  strongest 
with  Indian  and  weakest  with  Levantine  oil.  The  latter  emulsi- 
fies with  the  acid,  and  only  separates  when  heated  in  the  water-bath  ; 
the  supernatant  oil  assumes  a  dark  orange  colour.  The  other  oils  do 
not  form  an  emulsion  with  the  acid,  and  do  not  darken  so  much. 
Baudouin's  test  (hydrochloric  acid  and  furfuraldehjde)  shows  best 
with  the  African  oil. 

The  most  delicate  reaction,  however,  is  Soltsien's  stannous  chloride 
test,  which  allows  the  detection  of  0*5  per  cent,  of  sesam^  oil  in  earth- 
nut  oil.  The  author  also  confirms  the  results  obtained  by  Breinl 
(Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  824)  as  regards  the  substitution  of  other  aldehydes 
for  furfuraldehyde.  L.  DE  K. 

Polarimetrio  Estimation  of  Camphor  in  Camphorated  Oil. 
By  NoBMAN  Leonard  and  Harby  M.  Smith  {Analyst^  1900,  25, 
202 — 203). — ^The  authors  have  examined  solutions  of  camphor  in 
olive  oil  and  its  substitutes  in  the  200  mm.  tube  of  a  Schmidt  and 
Haensch  half-shadow  polariscope,  using  sodium  light,  and  find  that 
the  angular  rotation  is  raised  1°  for  every  per  cent,  of  camphor.  As 
the  rotation  of  the  oil  is  insignificant,  it  follows  that  the  polari- 
scope is  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  rapidly  testing  the  strength 
of  the  officinal  camphorated  oiL 

The  results  obtained  practically  confirm  those  of  Chabot  (Abstr., 
1890,  1427)  and  also  those  of  Dowzard,  who  stated  that  the 
angular  rotation  per  100  mm.  multiplied  by  1*962  equals  the  per- 
centage of  camphor.  The  presence  of  the  latter  does  not  interfere 
with  the  identification  of  the  oil  by  the  refractometer.         L.  de  K. 

Influenoe  of  Dextrose  on  the  Estimation  of  Urea  by  the 
Hypobromite  Method.  By  L^on  Garnieb  and  L^pold  Michel 
{J.  Fharm,,  1900,  [vi],  12,  53—61). — ^The  authors  justify  Jacobj's 
statement  (Abstr.,  1886,  104)  that  the  addition  of  dextrose  in  the 
hypobromite  method  enhances  the  production  of  nitrogen  without, 
however,  enabling  the  urea  to  yield  its  full  complement  of  gas.  The 
dextrose  is,  indeed,  disadvantageous,  since  its  energetic  oxidation  de- 
velops heat,  necessitating  a  delay  in  reading  the  volume  of  the  gas, 
and  since  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  with  the 
nitrogen  unless  a  large  excess  of  alkali  be  used.  Moreover,  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  yield  of  nitrogen  is  not  only  small  but  indeterminate. 
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Quinquaud's  claim  {De  Vur^e,  1897»  143)  to  have  obtained  theoretical 
results  by  means  of  a  specially  concentrated  hypobromite  solution 
without  employing  dextrose,  is  shown  to  be  failacious ;  but  the 
comparative  method  of  estimating  urea  in  urine  as  described  by  Yvon 
and  by  Yieillard  {Analyse  des  urines)  yields  perfectly  satisfactory 
results.  .  W.  A.  D. 

Note  by  Abstractob. — The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  with 
2  per  cent,  solutions  of  urea,  whereas  Moreigne,  in  a  paper  apparently 
overlooked  by  the  author  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  73),  has  stated  that  with 
solutions  containing  more  than  0*5  gram  in  100  cc.,  an  error  as  great 
as  2*5 — 3*0  per  cent,  may  arise. 

Detection  of  Foreig  Colouring  Matters  in  Preserved 
Tomatoes.  By  Georges  Halphen  {Chem.  Cent/r,^  1900,  ii,  68;  from 
Ann.  Chim.  anoL  appl.,  5,  177 — 179).— Coo^tor  Colours. — ^The  sub- 
stance is  mixed  with  sand  or  silica  and  dried ;  the  dry  mass  is 
moistened  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then  shaken  with  twice  its 
volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  diluted  with  10  times 
its  volume  of  water,  and  boiled  for  15  minutes  with  washed  silk. 
If  coal-tar  colours  are  present,  the  silk  fibres  become  red  or  rose, 
but  if  absent  they  only  turn  yellowish  or  brownish. 

Cochineal. — ^The  dry  mass  is  drenched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
after  10  minutes  shaken  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  The  filtrate 
is  diluted  with  10  vols,  of  water  and  shaken  with  so  much  amyl 
alcohol  that  about  5  c.c.  of  the  latter  collect  on  the  surface;  the 
aqueous  layer  is  then  drawn  off.  To  the  amyl  alcohol  are  added 
1*5  vols,  of  carbon  disulphide  and  4 — 5  vols,  of  water,  and  after  slight 
shaking  the  bottom  layer  is  drawn  o£E  and  the  aqueous  top  layer  is 
filtered.  In  the  presence  of  cochineal,  the  filtrate  is  more  or  less 
yellowish-red,  but  becomes  colourless  when  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol ; 
the  latter  then  turns  green  when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  neutral 
uranium  acetate.  L.  de  K. 

[Urinary  Indican.]  By  Jacob  Bouma  {Zeit  j^ysiol.  Chem.,  1900, 
80,  117 — 125). — Many  objections  are  urged  against  the  method 
adopted  by  Wang  for  the  estimation  of  urinary  indican. 

W.  D.  H. 

Detection  of  Urobilin  in  Urine.  By  Th.  Roman  and  G.  Delluc 
(J.  Fharm.,  1900,  [vi],  12,  49—50). —The  advantage  of  rapidity  is 
claimed  for  the  following  method  of  detecting  urobilin.  Eight  to  ten 
drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  chloroform  are  added  to 
100  c.c.  of  urine,  and,  after  carefully  agitating,  2  c.c.  of  the  chloroform 
solution  are  withdrawn ;  4  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  zinc  chloride 
in  1  litre  of  alcohol  of  95°  are  then  added,  without  mixing,  when  the 
characteristic  green  ring  appears  between  the  two  layers.  On  shaking, 
the  liquid  becomes  rose-coloured,  and  shows  a  green  fluorescence. 
Certain  commercial  alcohols,  to  which  no  zinc  salt  has  been  added, 
give,  with  the  chloroform  solution,  the  same  reaction  ;  this  is  due  to 
their  having  dissolved  traces  of  zinc  during  manufacture  or  storage. 

W.  A.  D.   c 
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Spectra  of  Hydrogen  and  of  Aqueous  Vapour.  By  John 
TBOWBBmaB  {FhiL  Mag,y  1900,  [▼],  60,  338— 347).— Two  spectra 
are  attributed  to  hydrogen,  the  four-line  spectrum,  and  the  "  white  " 
spectrum  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  lines.  The  author  has 
studied  the  spectra  with  very  powerful  condenser  discharges,  employing 
a  battery  of  twenty  thousand  Plants  cells,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  '*  white "  spectrum  only  is  a  true  hydrogen  spectrum,  and  that 
the  four-line  spectrum  is  due  to  water  vapour.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  dryness  of  the  gas  in  glass  vessels,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  dry  when  a  condenser  discharge  is  passed,  since 
aqueous  vapour  is  liberated  from  the  glass,  and  with  the  powerful 
discharges  employed  essentially  the  same  spectrum  is  obtained  with 
hydrogen,  rarefied  air,  or  nitrogen.  Aqueous  vapour  is  therefore  con- 
sidered to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  Conclusions  regarding 
the  pressure  and  temperature  of  hydrogen  in  stars  deduced  from 
laboratory  experiments  in  glass  vessels  are  misleading,  since  conditions 
of  electrical  dissociation,  aqueous  vapour,  &c,,  affect  the  nature  of  the 
spectrum  more  than  pressure  and  temperature.  L.  M.  J. 

Influenoe  of  Slight  Impurity  on  the  Speotrum  of  a  Gas.  II. 
By  Pbbcival  Lbwis  {Arm.  Phys.,  1900,  [iv],  2,  447—458.  Compare 
this  vol.,  ii,  1). — The  influence  of  a  trace  of  mercury  vapour  on  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  has  again  been  determined,  this  time  with 
internal  electrodes  of  iron ;  the  intensity  of  the  hydrogen  lines  is  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  spectrum  of  nitrogen  mixed  with  a  trace 
of  mercury,  oxygen,  or  water  vapour  has  been  examined,  and  found 
to  be  less  intense  than  that  of  the  pure  gas.  The  intensity  of 
the  bands  in  pure  nitrogen  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  pressure  of 
3*5  mm.  Sulphur  and  iodine  vapour  are  without  influence  on  the 
intensity  of  the  nitrogen  bands.  The  author  considers  that  in  spectro- 
scopic investigations  more  account  should  be  taken  of  the  influence  of 
slight  impurity.  J.  C.  P. 

Lamps  for  Speotra.  I.  By  Ebnst  Bbokmann  {ZeU.  fihysUcal, 
Chmn.y  1900,  34,  593—611). — ^The  author,  after  discussing  the  various 
methods  of  colouring  non-luminous  flames,  describes  an  apparatus 
whereby  a  fine  spray  of  the  colouring  substance  may  be  introduced 
into  a  flame.  The  tube  of  a  burner  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which 
are  bent  round  so  that  the  outlets  face  each  other.  Below  the  point 
where  the  two  jets  meet,  there  is  placed  a  small  vessel  containing  a 
solution  of  the  substance  under  examination.  In  this  solution  there 
is  a  spray-producer,  consisting  of  a  closed  porous  porcelain  tube. 
This  tube,  which  is  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air, 
allows  a  fine  stream  of  the  air  to  pass  through  and  carry  with  it 
enough  of  the  solution  to  impart  a  steady  colour  to  the  flame  above. 
The  permeability  of  the  p:rcelain  tube  is  inci'eased,  and  the  flame 
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colour  rendered  more  intense^   by  impregnating   the  former  with 
alcohol  or  some  other  organic  liquid.  J.  O.  P. 

FluoreBcenoe  and  Afterglow  aooompanying  an  Mectrio 
Disoharge  in  Nitrogen.  By  Fbbciyal  Lewis  {Ann.  Fhys.,  1900, 
[iv]»  2,  459 — 468). — These  phenomena  are  fully  described  by  the 
author,  and  attributed  to  minute  traces  of  oxygen  present  in  the 
nitrogen.  This  oxygen  probably  is  liberated  by  the  discharge  from 
a  small  quantity  of  water  vapour  persistently  held  by  the  glass. 
When  the  discharge  tube  is  dried  by  heating  sodium  in  it,  neither 
fluorescence  nor  afterglow  is  observed.  J.  C.  P. 

PhoBphoreacence  of  Inorganic  Subetanoes.  By  Evokk 
GoLDSTBiN  {JS^ztmgsber.  K,  Freu88.  Ahad.  Wi$$.,  1900,  818—828).— 
Phosphorescence  can  be  very  advantageously  detected  by  means  of  a 
form  of  apparatus  in  which  the  powdered  substance  falls  from  end  to 
end  of  an  exhausted  tube,  and  is  illuminated  by  cathode  rays  at  one 
part  of  it;  phosphorescent  substances  show  a  streak  of  coloured 
light,  whilst  other  substances  are  only  luminous  in  the  path  of  the 
rays.  Thd  irregular  results  which  have  been  usually  obtained  are 
due  to  impurities ;  salts  of  Li,  Na,  K,  Bb,  Cs,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  AI,  Zr, 
Mg,  Be,  Zn,  and  Cd,  which  for  the  most  part  form  colourless  oxides, 
all  show  a  blue  to  violet  fluorescence,  but  minute  traces  of  Cn,  Cr, 
Mn,  XT,  Ni,  Co,  Pb,  Ce,  La,  Y,  Er,  Pr,  or  Nd  suffice  to  produce  a 
strong  fluorescence  which  often  entirely  masks  the  blue  fluorescence 
of  the  pure  substance.  T.  M.  L. 

Aotion  on  Photographic  Plates  of  Minerals  containing 
Uranium  and  Thorium.  By  Afanassi^bff  (J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chsm. 
Soe.t  1900,  32,  ii,  lOS — 106). — Fifty-one  minerals  were  examined  with 
regard  to  their  power  of  emitting  rays  capable  of  affecting  a 
photographic  plate.  In  general,  the  presence  in  a  mineral  of  a  large 
percentage  of  uranium  or  thorium  corresponds  with  a  relatively 
intense  photographic  action.  The  fact  that  laranskite,  which  contains 
no  uranium  or  thorium,  produces  an  impression  on  a  photographic 
plate,  is  explained  by  the  presence  in  it  either  of  some  other  mineral 
containing  one  of  these  metals  or  of  a  new  element.  T.  H.  P. 

Meta-stable  Character  of  the  Weston  Oadmium  Element 
and  its  Useleesness  as  a  Standard  CelL  By  Ebnst  Cohsn 
(ZsU.  physikal.  Chsm.y  1900,  34,  621— 631).— Cadmium  sulphate, 
CdSO^yf  HjO,  can  exist  in  two  different  modifications  below  15°.  A 
cadmium  amalgam  with  14*3  per  cent,  of  cadmium  can  exist  in  two 
different  modifications  below  23°.  At  0°,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  two  modifications  of  the  cadmium  amalgam  amounts  to  5 
millivolts.  It  appears  that  the  Weston  cell  studied  in  the  Reichsan- 
stalt  is  below  23°  a  metarstable  system,  which  may  spontaneously 
change  into  a  stable  condition.  As  this  change  is  accompanied  by 
an  appreciable  alteration  in  the  E.M.F.,  the  Weston  cells  are  useless 
as  standards.  The  temperature  formula  given  by  Jaeger  and  Wachs- 
muth  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  86)  applies  between  0°  and  23"*  to  the 
metaHstable  Weston  cell,  above  23°  to  the  stable  form  of  the  same. 
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The  author  hints  that  probably  similar  results  will  be  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  Clark  cell.  J.  0.  P. 

The  Weston  Cell.  By  Wilhelm  Jaeoeb  and  St.  Lindece 
ZeU,  physikcU.  Chem.,  1900,  36,  98— 99}.— Cohen  (preceding 
abstract)  has  stated  that  below  23°  the  Weston  cell  is  in  a  meta- 
stable  state  and  is  hence  unsuitable  for  a  normal  element.  The 
authors  dissent  from  his  views  and  point  out  that  the  concentration 
of  the  amalgam  employed  by  Cohen  (14*3)  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  normal  Weston  cell  (12-7).  L.  M.  J, 

Thermodynamics  of  NormcJ  Cells.  II.  By  Ernst  Cohen  {Zeit. 
pfhysikal,  Chem,,  1900,  34,  612— 620).— The  calculations  made  in  the 
previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  520)  relative  to  the  Clark  cell  were  based 
on  measurements  made  with  the  system  Kg  |  HggSO^  —  saturated  zinc 
sulphate  solution  |  zinc  amalgam.  No  error  was  thereby  introduced, 
since  zinc  and  zinc  amalgam  show  the  same  potential  difference  in  a 
zinc  sulphate  solution,  provided  the  amalgam  contains  more  than  2 
per  cent,  of  zinc.  With  the  cadmium  of  the  Weston  cell,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  the  present  paper,  the  case  is  different ;  the  14*3  per 
cent,  cadmium  amalgam  used  in  Jaeger  and  Wachsmuth's  work 
(Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  86)  shows  an  electromotive  behaviour  different 
from  that  of  pure  cadmium.  Taking  account  of  this,  the  essential 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  Weston  cell  are  represented  by 
the  following  equations  :  Cd  -  amalgam  :^r  Cd  +  Hg,  and 

Cd  +  f/(il-|).[CdS04..1H20]  +  Hg2S04  zi 
Liquid. 

2Hg  +  .l/(.l-f)CdS0„fH,0, 
Solid. 

where  A  is  the  number  of  water  molecules  present  for  every  one  of 
cadmium  sulphate  in  the  saturated  solution.  On  this  basis,  JSc9  the 
total  heat  effect'  accompanying  the  passage  of  2  x  96540  coulombs 
through  the  cell,  is  calculated  to  be  47286  cal.,  whilst  the  electrical 
measurements  of  Jaeger  and  Wachsmuth  lead  to  the  value  47880  cal. 

J.  C.  P. 

An  Application  of  Poynting's  Theorem.  By  Gustav  Mib 
{Zeit.  physikal,  CAem.,  1900,  34,  522—528). — A  mathematical  paper 
not  suitable  for  abstraction.  J.  C.  P. 

Quantitative  Lecture  Experiments  on  Electrochemistry. 
By  W.  Lash.  Milleb  and  F&akk  B.  Kenbick  («/.  Physical  Chem.f 
1900, 4,  599 — 618). — ^The  authors  describe  a  very  ingenious  instrument 
for  use  on  a  lecture  table  which  is  capable  of  marking  the  necessary 
changes  of  resistance  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge  and  of  indicating  to  a 
class  the  resistance  required.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  the 
following.  The  needle  of  a  dead  beat  galvanometer  of  the  D'Arsonval 
pattern,  when  displaced  from  its  zero  position,  completes  a  relay  circuit 
and  by  means  of  suitable  mechanism  causes  a  rheostat  to  turn  and  alter 
the  resistance,  the  direction  being  dependent  on  the  side  to  which  the 
needle  moves.  This  rheostat  is  provided  with  a  dial  and  pointer,  which 
indicate  the  resistance.      When  the  equilibrium  is  reached  and  the 
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needle  returns  to  zero,  contact  is  broken  and  the  motion  of  the 
rheostat  ceasea  The  authors  describe  how,  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
various  electrolytic  experiments  may  be  shown  to  a  class,  as,  for 
example,  the  proof  of  Ostwald's  law,  preparation  of  isohydric  solutions, 
measurements  of  E.M.F.8,  and  of  polarisation,  &c.  L.  M.  J. 

BelationB  between  Polarisation  and  Current  Density  in 
Solid  and  Fused  Salts.  By  Albert  Gockel  {Zeit.  physOxU,  Chem,^ 
1900,  34,  529 — 558). — ^A  number  of  experiments  made  with  lead 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  cadmium  iodide  and  bismuth  bromide, 
at  temperatures  both  above  and  below  their  melting  points,  show  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  polarisation  with  the  current  density.  The  chief 
factors  to  bo  taken  into  account  are  the  absorption  of  the  liberated 
gases  by  the  electrodes,  and  the  solution  and  difihision  of  these  gases  in 
the  electrolyte.  On  the  supposition  that  the  concentration  of  the  gas 
absorbed  in  the  anode  is  proportional  to  the  potential  difference 
between  the  electrodes  (compare  Jahn  and  Schonrock,  Abstr.,  1895,  ii, 
198),  a  formula  is  deduced  giving  the  polarisation  in  terms  of  the 
current  density.  This  formula  agrees  closely  with  the  experimentally 
determined  relation  of  polarisation  and  current  density,  except  for 
high  values  of  the  latter  and  at  temperatures  much  above  the  melting 
point  of  the  salt.  Under  these  conditions,  the  values  of  the  polarisation 
approach  a  maximum,  and  a  hyperbolic  curve  must  be  substituted  for 
the  logarithmic  one.  J.  C.  P. 

Dijfferenoe  of  Potential  between  a  Solid  Salt  and  its  Solu- 
tion. By  A.  Campbtti  {Atti  Real.  Accad.  Lincei,  1900,  [v],  9, 
ii,  27 — 31). — By  measuring  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  of  the  type 
Hg  I  Lj  I  salt  I  Lg  I  Hg,  where  L^  and  L,  are  solutions  of  different 
concentrations  of  the  solid  salt  in  contact  with  them,  it  is  found 
that  a  difference  of  potential  exists  between  a  solid  salt  and  its  non- 
saturated  solution,  the  order  of  magnitude  and  sign  being  the  same  as 
those  of  the  potential  difference  existing  between  a  concentrated  and 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  salt.  T.  H.  P. 

Bleetromotive  Effloienoy  of  the  Elementary  (Jases.  I.  By 
Emil  Bose  {Zeit.  physikaL  Chem.,  1900,  34,  701— 760).— A  general 
review  of  the  work  done  on  gas  cells,  and  a  discussion  of  their  theory. 
The  chief  problems  treated  by  the  author  are  :  In  what  condition  are 
the  gases  present  in  the  electrode  f  (2)  What  is  the  part  played  by 
the  electrode  itself  ?  (3)  How  do  the  metallic  electrodes  transmit  the 
electromotive  efficiency  of  the  gases  f  (4)  How  far  is  agreement 
attained  between  measurements  made  with  the  same  gas  and  electro- 
lyte, but  with  different  electrodes  9 

The  conclusions  of  the  paper  are  as  follows.  The  electromotive 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  gases  is  determined  by  their  solubility  in 
the  electrodes.  The  gases  in  the  electrodes,  on  account  of  the  high 
dissociating  power  of  the  latter,  are  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  or 
partly  dissociated  into  single  atoms ;  the  ions  of  an  electromotively 
active  substance  are  already  present  in  the  electrode.  The  electrolytic 
solution  pressure  is  the  product  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  these  ions 
and  a  factor  which  is  a  constant  for  each  solvent,  and  termed  by  the 
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author  the  electrolytic  partition  coefficient.  The  saturation  of  the 
electrode  with  a  gas  is  an  extremely  slow  diffusion  process.  Grove's 
gas  battery  is  reversible,  but  its  KM.F.  with  the  gases  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure  has  certainly  a  higher  value  than  that  usually  given. 
In  the  add  hydrogen-oxygen  cell,  the  water  is  formed  at  the  oxygen 
electrode,  in  the  alkali  hydrogen-oxygen  cell  at  the  hydrogen  electrode. 
The  second  electrolytic  decomposition  point  of  water  corresponds  with 
a  non-reversible  process.  J.  0.  P. 

Eleotromotive  Behaviour  of  SubBtances  with  several  Stages 
of  Oxidation.  I.  By  Robert  Luther  [with  D.  R.  Wilson]  {Zeit. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  34,  488 — 494). — On  thermodynamical  grounds, 
the  same  amount  of  work  must  be  required  to  raise  a  substance  from 
its  lowest  (L)  stage  of  oxidation  to  its  highest  (ZT),  whether  this  is 
done  directly  or  through  an  intermediate  (7)  oxidation  stage ;  thus 
'^x-i7"'^x>/  +  '^/-jr9  where  A  is  the  change  in  the  free  energy.  Appli- 
cation of  this  general  theorem  to  the  oxidation  of  copper  from  the 
metallic  to  the  cupric  stage  leads  to  the  relation:  2nGB— ..ca"  = 
ncB+ci'—^oi  +  noooi— ^oa-- +ca';  a  similar  relation  is  deduced  when 
bromine  is  substituted  for  chlorine.  Under  the  supposition  that  the 
E.M.F.  between  metal  and  electrolyte  depends  on  the  concentration  of 
the  particular  metallic  ion,  the  deductions  from  the  theory  were  con- 
firmed experimentally  in  both  the  above  cases.  J.  G.  P. 

Passivity  of  the  Metals.  By  Wilhelm  Hittobf  (Zeit.  physikcd, 
Cham,,  1900,  34,  385— 402).— The  author's  work  on  the  electromotive 
behaviour  of  chromium  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  363  ;  1900,  ii,  127)  has 
suggested  that  the  passive  or  inactive  condition  of  iron  may  not  be 
due  to  a  superficial  layer  of  oxide,  as  generally  supposed.  When  in 
the  combination  Fe  |  NaNOgjH^CrO^  |  Pt,  the  circuit  is  completed  by 
dipping  the  iron  in  the  salt  solution,  the  E.M.F.  gradually  falls  from 
1*83  to  0*1  volt;  the  ion  becomes  quite  passive,  retains  its  metallic 
lustre,  and  is  not  attacked,  however  long  the  cell  is  short-circuited. 
The  metal  gradually  returns  to  its  active  condition  when  it  is  washed, 
dried,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  air,  or  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 
These  facts  show  that  the  passive  condition  of  iron  cannot  be  due  to 
a  film  of  oxide.  Similar  results  are  obtained  when  the  sodium  nitrate 
in  the  cell  is  replaced  by  other  oxy-salts  or  by  a  soluble  cyanide. 
The  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  in  which  the  iron  is  immersed 
has  bat  little  influence  on  the  phenomenon.  The  longer  the  cell 
has  been  short-circuited,  the  longer  is  the  iron  in  recovering  its 
activity. 

Iron  becomes  passive  still  more  readily  when  it  is  made  the  anode 
with  a  stronger  current.  If  the  external  F.M.F.  is  high  enough  to 
decompose  the  electrolyte,  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  liberated  at  the  iron 
anode,  the  latter  behaving  like  a  noble  metal ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
surrounding  liquid  becomes  acid.  Iron  that  has  become  passive  loses 
its  passivity  at  once  when  it  acts  as  a  cathode.  Immersion  in 
strong  nitric  acid  induces  passivity,  but  the  passivity  lasts  only  as  long 
as  the  immersion ;  to  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35,  iron  is  indifferent  only 
when  in  contact  with  an  electronegative  conductor,  such  as  platinum 
or  gold ;  the  passivity  caused  in  this  way  endures  after  the  contact  is 
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broken.  Potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides  render  iron  passive  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the,  salts  of  the  ozy-adds.  When  the  iron  in 
the  coll  Fe  |  NaN03,H20r04  |  Ft  has  been  tarnished  by  heat,  the 
E.M.F.  is  the  same  as  when  freshly  polished  iron  is  used,  a  further 
fact  opposed  to  the  view  that  passivity  is  due  to  superficial  oxi- 
dation. 

When  nickel  takes  the  place  of  iron  in  the  cell  just  described, 
the  E.M.F.  likewise  decreases,  so  that  nickel  also  can  assume  the  passive 
condition.  Cobalt  also  is  capable  of  passivity,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  nickel. 

The  author  looks  on  the  molecules  of  a  passive  metal  as  being  in  a 
certain  state  of  tension,  which  passes  away  when  the  metal  is  left  to 
itself.  J.  C.  P. 

Oettel's  Qasometrio  Method.  By  Andb6  Bbochet  {Bull.  Soc, 
Chim,f  1900,  [iii],  23,  724—726). — A  concise  explanation  of  the 
method  devised  by  Oettel  for  the  continuous  study  of  electrolysis. 
The  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved  at  the  cathode  and 
anode  respectively,  are  compared  with  the  volumes  of  these  gases 
yielded  by  a  gas  voltameter  placed  in  circuit  with  the  electrolytic 
cell.  N.  L. 

Acceeaory  Be€ictions  in  Mectrolysis.  By  AndrjS  Bbochbt 
(BuU.  £loc.  Chim.,  1900,  [iii],  23,  736— 740).— In  the  electrolysis 
of  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  more  of  this  salt  is 
decomposed,  and  more  chlorate  is  produced,  than  is  required  by 
Faraday's  law.  This  result  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  liquid 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  anode  is  always  acid  and  that 
the  hypochlorous  acid  thus  liberated  in  concentrated  solution  is 
partially  transformed  into  chloric  acid  by  auto-oxidation  (this  vol., 
ii,  276).  The  decomposition  is  quite  independent  of  the  electrolytic 
action,  although  indirectly  caused  thereby,  and  may  fitly  be  termed 
an  "  accessory  "  reaction.  N.  L. 

Besearches  on  Blectrolytio  Reduction.  By  Walthkb  LOb 
{Zeit,  phyHkcU.  Chem.,  1900,  34,  641—668.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
1,  122). — The  main  portion  of  this  paper  has  already  been  abstracted  (this 
vol.  i,  697).  In  addition,  the  author  replies  to  Haber's  criticism  of  his 
views,  and  holds  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  assumption  that 
the  work  of  reduction  in  alkaline  solution  is  effected  by  the  sodium  ions. 
A  large  number  of  chemical  processes  support  this  view.       J.  C.  P. 

Blectrolytic  Solution  Pressure.  Reply  to  Lehfeldt.  By 
Fbikdbioh  KbCgbb  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chmn.,  1900,  35,  18— 22).— Many 
of  the  numerical  data  given  by  Lehfeldt  in  his  criticism  of  the  theory 
of  solution  pressure  (this  vol.,  ii,  62)  are  incorrect,  notably  the  state- 
ment that  for  the  formation  of  the  double  layer  1*27  grams  of  zinc 
per  square  cm.  must  pass  into  solution  ;  the  author  calculates  that  this 
value  should  be  3  x  10"®. 

Walther  Nebnst  in  a  footnote  to  the  paper,  also  replies  to 
Lehfeldt's  statement  that  the  theory  of  concentration  chains  was 
developed  on  an  insufficient  experimental  basis.  I^.  M,  J, 
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Degree  of  Difisociation  and  Dissociation  Equilibrium  in  the 
case  of  Highly  Dissociated  Bleclrolytes.  By  Hans  Jahn  {Z«it. 
physikoU.  Chem.,  1900,  35,  1 — 10). — The  author  has  previously  pointed 
out  that  the  cause  of  the  apparent  divergences  from  Ostwald's  law 
probably  lies  in  the  variation  of  ionic  velocities  (this  vol.,  ii,  522).  By 
E.M.F.  observations,  the  ratio  of  the  ionic  concentrations  of  two  solutions 
canbefound,  and,  assuming  Ostwald's  law,  the  actual  concentration  may 
also  be  determined.  The  author  calculates  in  this  manner  the  ionic  con- 
centration of  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  chloride  from  £.M.F. 
observation  with  six  other  more  concentrated  solutions  ;  the  values 
obtained  from  the  last  five  solutions  only  vary  between  0001 638  and 
0*001642.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  chloride.  Assuming  the  value  so  obtained  for  the  most  dilute 
solution,  the  ionic  concentrations  of  the  stronger  solutions  were  calcu- 
lated and  are  found  to  agree  well  with  the  values  calculated  by  the 
dilution  law.  By  comparing  these  values  with  those  obtained  by 
conductivity  experiments,  the  ionic  velocities  are  determined  and  are 
found  in  all  cases  to  decrease  with  dilution.  There  is  hence  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  validity  of  Ostwald's  dilution  law,  even  for 
strong  electrolytes.  L.  M.  J. 

Mckgnetio  Force  of  the  Atoms.  By  Bobest  Lanq  {Arm.  Phye.^ 
1900,  [  iv],  2,  483-— 494). — A  paper  mainly  physical  in  character.  The 
author  suggests  that  free  valencies  are  responsible  for  the  atomic 
magnetism,  and  points  out  that  for  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and  manganese 
the  atomic  magnetisms  and  the  number  of  free  valencies  run  parallel. 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  two  conditions  for  the  appearance  of  para- 
magnetism, namely,  (1)^  a  minimum  atomic  volume,  (2)  free  valencies, 
are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  oxygen.  The  author's  view  of  the  connec- 
tion between  free  valency  and  atomic  magnetism  would  explain  the 
rule  found  by  Meyer  (this  vol.,  ii,  7),  that  the  molecular  magnetism  of 
paramagnetic  compounds  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  atomic  magnetisms 
of  the  components.  J.  C.  P. 

Haa  Magnetism  an  Influence  on  Chemical  Reactions?  By 
Alkxandrk  dk  Hemptinne  {Zeit.  phyaikal.  Chem,,  1900,34, 669— 682), 
— Although,  according  to  theory,  magnetism  must  have  an  influence  on 
chemical  equilibrium  and  reaction  velocity,  yet  this  influence  is  too 
small  to  be  of  any  practical  consequence.  The  electrical  conductivity 
of  a  solution,  the  catalytic  action  of  acids,  the  inversion  of  cane 
sugar,  and  the  velocity  of  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
found  to  be  unchanged  in  a  magnetic  field.  J.  C.  P. 

Magnetic  Behaviour  of  Alcohols.  By  Qq.  Hbinbioh  {Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  ii,  156 ;  from  Siizungaber.  Bayr.  Akad.  Wiaa.,  1900, 33—36). 
— ^All  alcohols  exhibit  diamagnetism.  For  one  and  the  same  alcohol 
the  product  of  k  M\  the  molecular  magnetism,  and  iT,  the  field  strength 
is  constant.  This  product  k  MH  is  different  for  different  alcohols, 
and  is  not  a  purely  additive  but  a  constitutive  constant.  It  has  the 
following  values :  methyl  alcohol,  -0-185;  ethyl  alcohol  -0'296; 
n-propyl  alcohol  -  0-392  ;  wopropyl  alcohol  -  0*409  ;  rt-butyl  alcohol 
-  0*520  ;  ieobutyl  alcohol  -  0-541 ;  trimethylcarbinol  -  0-482  \  iao- 
amyl  alcohol  -0-599;  dimethylethylcarbinol  -*  0*563.  J,  C.  P, 
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Magnetio  Susceptibility  of  Aromatic  Organic  Subetances. 
By  Hugo  Fbkitag  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  156;  from  SUzungsher,  Bayr. 
Akad,  Wi88,t  1900,  36). — The  same  general  relations  hold  as  for  the 
alcohols  investigated  by  Heinrich  (preceding  abstract).  The  product 
kMH  has  the  following  valaes  :  o-zylene  -  0*734 ;  m-zylene  -  0*718 ; 
p-zylene  -  0*685  ;  ethylbenzene  -  0*675  ;  ^-cumene  -  0*823  ;  mesityl- 
ene  -  0*773.  J.  C.  P. 

Relation  between  Heat  of  Solution  and  Solubility  of  Meo- 
trolytes.  By  J.  J.  van  Laab  {Z«it.  physikal.  Chem.,  1900, 35, 11—17). 
— ^The  author's  and  van't  Hoff's  formulss  connecting  the  heat  of  solution 
and  solubility  of  electrolytes  contain  certain  integration  difficulties 
leading  to  errors  which  are  not  negligeable.  The  author  modifies  his 
formula  so  as  to  make  these  smaller,  and  shows  that  it  leads  to 
better  results.  L.  M.  J. 

OontinuouB  Change  and  Thermodynaniics.  VI.  By  Piebbx 
DuHEM.  {Zeii.  physikal.  Chem,,  1900,  34,  312— 377).— A  continuation 
of  the  author's  previous  papers  on  this  subject  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  439  ; 
1898,  ii,  132 ;  this  vo].,  ii,  524),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  change 
from  yellow  to  red  phosphorus  is  probably  an  example  of  the  same 
form  of  slow  change  as  that  of  monoclinic  to  rhombic  sulphur  (Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  439).  The  hardening,  tempering,  scorching,  and  forging  of 
metals  are  also  considered,  the  changes  being  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  hysteresis  and  the  equations  previously  deduced  are  applied* 

L.M*  J. 

Diminution  of  Vapour  Pressure  and  Elevation  of  Boiling 
Point  of  Dilute  Solutions.  By  A.  Shits  {Proc.  K.  Akad,  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1900,  2,  635—640.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  389).— Making 
use  of  the  apparatus  formerly  described  {loc,  c%t,\  measurements  have 
been  made  of  the  elevation  of  boiling  point  of  solutions  of  varying 
concentration  of  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate,  and  sodium  chloride, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  last  salt,  of  the  diminution  of  vapour  pressure 
also.  The  following  table  gives  the  concentrations  of  the  various 
solutions  corresponding  with  an  increase  of  the  boiling  point  of  water 
of  P,  2°,  dw. 

Increase  in  Grams  of  salt  per  100  grams  water, 

boiling  point       Sodium  chloride.       Potassium  chloride.  Potassium  nitrate. 

1°  7-7  9-0  12-2 

2  13-4  17-1  26-4 

3  18-3  24-5  42-2 

4  23-1  31-4  69-6 

5  271  37-8  78-3 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  potassium  nitrate,  the  fact,  already  noticed  for 
dilute  solutions,  that  the  concentration  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  elevation  of  boiling  point,  also  holds  for  concentrated  solutiona 
This  is  also  true  for  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides, 
but  with  concentrations  greater  than  0*5  gram-moL  per  1000  grams  of 
water  the  ratio  of  concentration  to  elevation  of  boiling  point  decreases. 

T.  H.  P, 
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Vapour  Pressure  of  a  Series  of  Benzene  Oompounds.  By 
Bbnbdikt  WoBiNGEB  (ZeU.  phyaikal.  Ckem.,  1900,  34,  257— 289).— The 
▼apour  pressure  curves  were  determined  by  the  statical  method  for 
benzene,  hezylene,  hexane,  toluene,  octane,  ethylbenzene,  p-xylene, 
m-xylene,  o-xylene,  propylbenzene,  isopropylbenzene,  decane  (diamyl), 
taobutylbenzene,  ^-cnmene,  cymene,  and  mesitylene  ;  expressions  of  the 
form  p = a«-  */•  .  6^+^  ^  •  are  used  to  represent  the  curves,  $  being  the  ab- 
solute temperature  and  a,  6,  e,  d  being  constants.  The  vapour  pressure 
curve  of  mesitylene  is  noticeable,  as  owing  to  the  slow  temperature  in- 
crease it  cuts  those  of  most  of  the  other  compounds.  From  the  results 
the  author  enunciates  eleven  laws,  for  which  the  original  must  be  con- 
sulted. L.  M.  J. 

Gryoscopio  and  EbuUioeoopio  Researches.  By  Anoelo  Batblli 
and  A.  Stefanini  {Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.,  1900,  [vii],  20,  64— 126).— The 
authors  consider  very  fully  the  various  errors  of  experiment  in  cryo- 
scopic  observations,  but  add  nothing  to  what  has  already  been  published 
by  Wildermann  (this  vol.,  ii,  131) ;  they  also  discuss  the  results  of 
Loomis,  Jones,  Abegg,  Wildermann,  Ponsot,  and  Baoult.  The  apparatus 
employed  by  the  authors  themselves  is  described,  and  the  results  are 
given  of  their  observations  with  solutions  of  tartar  emetic  and  sucrose. 
For  the  latter,  the  value  2*02  was  obtained  for  the  molecular  depres- 
sion in  aiVVlOOO  solution,  but  for  solutions  of  2-2  i^/1000  to  4*2  iVyiOO 
the  values  only  vary  between  1*83  and  1*88,  so  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  the  molecular 
depression  is  constant,  and  equal  to  the  calculated  value  1*87.  An 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  boiling  points  is  also  described,  by 
means  of  which  the  molecular  weight  of  tartar  emetic  was  found,  the 
values  varying  from  287  to  329.  L.  M.  J. 

Calculations  in  connection  with  the  Bquations  of  Condition 
for  Liquids.  I.  Determination  of  the  Constants  a  and  h  of 
van  der  Waals'  Equation.  By  Phillipe  A.  Guyb  and  L.  Fribebich 
{Chem.  Centr.j  1900,  ii,  156  ;  from  Arch,  Sci  phya.  not,  Genh?e,  [iv],  9, 
505 — 536). — ^The  authors  consider  that  too  little  use  has  been  made  of 
the  experimental  data  available  for  this  purpose,  and  calculate  the  value 
of  the  constants  for  a  number  of  substances,  as  summed  up  in  the 
following  table : 


Sniwtance.      Te.      Pc, 

NH. 408      114 

^^  72 
56 
66 


a,         h. 
0-0      000 
82         162 


NHaMe 428 

KUMe^....  486 

NHJEt 460 

NM€u  4881 

NHoPr 491 

NHEta 489 

NHPtj 550 

NEt, 532 

OMej. 408 


148 
198 
178 
271 
286 
859 
611 
589 
165 


276 
862 
816 
495 
460 
576 
855 
852 
828 


Substance.  Tc 

HCOaMe...  487 

HCOaEt  ...  508 

CHj'COjMe  507 

CHj'COaEt  528 

C«HbC1 684 

CeH«     562 

CoHsMe  ...  594 

H9O 687    195 

HCl 825      86 

SO,  428      79 


Pc,        a.         5. 

0-0      000 

59-8       286        884 

880 

515 

488 

427 

890 

524 

1204 

704 

1845 


46*8 

46-8 

88-0 

45 

49 

42 


511 
514 
654 
596 
569 
684 
147 
174 
251 


In  the  course  of  these  calculations  the  authors  find  empirically  a 
numerical  relation  between  6,  the  critical  pressure  P^  and  the  critical 
temperature  T^,  J.  0.  P. 
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A  New  Goal  Ccdorixneter.  By  Samubl  W.  Fabb  (/.  Am&r, 
Ghem.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  646— 652).— The  apparatus  differs  from  those 
usually  employed  in  the  fact  that  do  gaseous  oxygen  is  required,  the 
coal  being  burned  by  means  of  sodium  dioxide ;  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  produced  are  absorbed  by  the  sodium  oxide  formed. 

One  gram  of  the  sample,  dried  at  105*^,  is  mixed  with  17  grams  of 
sodium  dioxide,  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  cartridge  which  is  placed 
into  an  insulated  vessel  containing  a  certain  yolume  of  water  of 
known  temperature.  The  charge  is  fired  by  means  of  a  red  hot  copper 
wire,  the  increase  in  temperature  is  noticed,  and  the  usual  calculation 
made.  For  exact  particulars  of  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  and 
the  cartridge,  the  illustrations  of  the  original  paper  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

An  allowance  of  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  indicated  heat  must  be 
made  on  account  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  combination  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  and  the  water  with  the  chemical  employed.  An  allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  hot  copper  wire ;  the 
average  of  many  determinations  on  various  lengths  up  to  2  inches 
established  a  fairly  uniform  factor  of  ^0*012°  per  half-inch  of  No.  12 
copper  wire.  '  L.  db  K. 

Heat  of  Formation  of  Alloys.  By  J.  B.  Tayleb  {Phil.  Mag,^ 
1900,  [v],  50,  37— 43).— The  heats  of  formation  of  a  number  of 
alloys  were  determined  by  measuring  the  heat  of  solution  in  mer- 
cury of  the  alloy  and  of  the  mixed  metals,  the  assumption  being 
made  that  the  solutions  are  identical.  It  was  thought  that  com- 
bination only  took  place  for  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  mixed 
metals,  and  that  the  best  results  would  therefore  be  obtained  when 
one  metal  is  present  in  great  excess,  but  the  results  showed  that  in 
this  case  far  greater  values  for  the  heat  of  formation  are  obtained. 

L.  M.  J. 

Want  of  Uniformity  in  the  Action  of  Oopper^Zinc  Alloys 
on  Nitric  Acid.  By  John  H.  Gladstone  {PhU,  Mag,y  1900,  [v],  60, 
231 — 237). — The  heats  of  formation  of  copper-zinc  alloys  have  been 
determined  from  observations  on  the  heat  of  dissolution  of  alloys  and 
mixtures  in  nitric  acid.  These  are  shown  to  be  untrustworthy,  inasmuch 
as  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  not  similar  in  the  two  cases.  By 
comparison  of  the  heats  of  dissolutions  of  a  few  alloys  rich  in  copper, 
for  which,  however,  the  products  are  practically  identical,  the  author 
finds  that  the  heat  evolved  is  less  than  would  be  expected,  and  con- 
siders the  deficit  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  heat  of  formation  of 
the  alloy.  Further  experiments  are,  however,  desirable,  with  solvents 
the  action  of  which  is  simpler  than  that  of  nitric  acid  (compare  pre- 
ceding abstract).  L.  M.  J. 

Steam  and  Brines.  By  John  Y.  Buchanan  {TrcvM.  Roy,  Soe. 
Edin,^  1898,  39,  529 — 573). — ^The  temperatures  of  boiling  mixtures 
of  steam  and  numerous  salts  have  been  determined  under  different 
pressures,  the  method  followed  being  to  blow  steam  through  the 
coarsely  powdered  salt.  The  boiling  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
ponstant  ao  long  as  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  steam  and  salt, 
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The  experiments  were  continued  after  all  the  salt  was  dissolved,  the 
weight  of  steam  condensed  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  being 
observed  at  intervals ;  in  this  way,  the  concentrations  and  boiling 
temperatures  of  salt  solutions  of  different  strengths  were  determined. 

The  most  complete  series  of  experiments  were  those  made  with 
sodium  chloride.  Jn  these,  the  atmospheric  pressure  varied  from 
550 — 772  mm.,  and  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  from 
91*2 — 100 '44°,  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  the  boiling  satur- 
ated ^ution  being  99 '3°  and  108*98°.  The  ratio  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  to  the  vapour  tension  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  mixture  is  practically  constant,  and  equal  to  0*7435.  The 
other  salts  experimented  with  were  potassium,  ammonium  and  bariiun 
chlorides,  potassium  chlorate,  sodium,  barium,  strontium  and  lead 
nitrates,  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates.  For  these  salts,  the 
i-atio  (p  -  F)/p9  where  F  is  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  p  is  the 
vapour  tension  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  mixture, 
decreases  with  falling  pressure ;  this  depends  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
on  the  diminished  solubility  of  the  salt  at  the  lower  temperature. 

When  t-TiB  the  difference  between  the  boiling  point  of  a  solution 
and  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  W 
is  the  weight  of  steam  condensed  between  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment and  the  time  when  the  difference  of  boiling  points  is  t-T, 
it  is  found  that  W(t-'T)  for  some  salts  is  nearly  constant.  For 
sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  the  values  of  W{t  —  T)  diminish  very 
considerably  as  W  increases. 

One  or  two  solubilities  at  the  boiling  point  t  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion may  be  noted ;  the  quantity  of  salt  taken  in  each  case  is  0'2 
gram-molecule. 

NaCl.  KOI.  BaCl^         {^^^^^HO^. 

t 108*98°       108*94°       104*46°       107-03° 

a 29*9  25*9  64*0  25*0 

a  is  the  weight  of  steam  condensed  for  complete  solution. 

J.  C.  P. 

The  Law  of  Oculletet  and  Mathias  and  the  Criticcd  Density. 
By  Sydney  Young  {PhU.  Mag.,  1900,  [v],  60,  291— 305).— By  the 
examination  of  the  known  data  in  the  case  of  about  30  different 
compounds,  the  author  tests  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Cailletet 
and  Mathias  which  states  that  the  mean  of  the  densities  of  liquid  and 
saturated  vapour  of  any  stable  substance  is  a  rectilinear  function  of 
the  temperature.  The  htw  is  not  found  to  be  absolutely  true,  but  is  a 
very  close  approximation,  the  values,  when  plotted,  forming  a  curve  the 
curvature  of  which  decreases  the  more  nearly  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
to  the  theoretical  critical  density  approaches  the  theoretical  value  3*77. 
This,  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  n-pentane,  for  which  the  ratio  is  3*765 
and  for  which  the  law  holds  accurately.  The  curvature  is  also  found 
to  be  in  opposite  directions  according  as  the  ratio  is  greater  or  less 
than  3*77.  The  ratio  aTe/Da  where  a  is  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  the  mean  density,  appears  to  have  a  normal  value  of  0*93  and  varies 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  above  ratio.  The  curvature  of  the  mean 
density  eurve  is  as  a  rule  so  slight  that  the  critical  density  may  be 
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calculated  if  the  extrapolation  is  small,  but  eirors  of  5  or  6  per  oeni. 
may  occur  if  the  calculation  is  made  from  the  mean  densities  at  tem- 
peratures below  the  boiling  point.  L.  M.  J. 

Velocity  of  Solidification  and  Viscosity  of  Supercooled 
Liquids.  By  Harold  A.  Wilson  (Phil.  Mag.,  1900,  [v],  50, 
238 — 250). — ^The  velocity  of  solidification  of  a  supercooled  Uquid  in- 
creases with  the  supercooling  until  a  maximum  constantvalue  is  reached, 
after  which  it  may  decrease ;  various  explanations,  but  none  entirely 
satisfactory,  have  been  given  for  this  (Tammann,  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  425). 
The  author,  starting  with  the  supposition  that  solidification  is  due  to 
the  difference  of  internal  pressure  between  liquid  and  solid  at  the 
surface  of  separation  and  the  consequent  forcing  of  liquid  molecules 
into  the  solid,  deduces  the  expression  v  =  C8/V,  where  v  is  the  velocity 
of  solidification,  c  a  constant,  8  the  supercooling,  and  V  the  viscosity 
of  the  liquid.  The  temperature  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  solid 
and  liquid  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  main  bulk,  and  was  determined 
in  the  case  of  salol  by  means  of  a  small  thermo-couple,  and  the  values 
of  the  supercooling  were  corrected.  The  viscosity  was  also  determined, 
and  the  value  of  C  being  deduced  from  the  experimente  the  values  of  v 
were  calculated  for  the  whole  series  and  found  to  agree  well  with  the 
observed  values.  Concordant  values  were  also  obtained  for  benzoic 
anhydride,  benzophenone  and  azobenzene,  although  the  corrections  for 
the  overcooling  were  not  found,  and  the  author's  formula  appears 
to  be  well  justified.  L.  M,  J. 

Extent  to  which  the  Interaction  of  Ionic  Ohargee  dimin- 
iehes  the  Osmotic  Preesure.  By  Yl.  von  Tt^BiN  {^eU,  physihal. 
Chem,j  1900,  34,  403 — 408). — A  mathematical  paper  not  suitable  for 
abstraction.  J.  C.  P. 

A  Model  to  Show  Ionic  Mobility.  By  Fbiedbich  Kohlrausch 
{ZeU.  physikal,  Chem.,  1900,  34,  559— 560).— Small  metallic  cylinders 
representing  various  ions  have  attached  to  them  cords  passing  over 
grooved  wheels,  and  move  up  and  down  in  channels  cut  in  the  face  of 
an  upright  wooden  board.  The  size  of  the  wheels  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  velocities  of  the  cylinders  upwards  and  downwards  are  in  the  ratio 
of  their  ionic  velocities.  J.  C.  P. 

Supposed  Isomerism  of  Red  and  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide, 
and  the  Surface  Tension  of  Solid  Bodies.  By  Wilhblm  Ostwald 
{Z&it.  physikal,  Chem.,  1900,  34,  495— 503).— The  difference  of 
potential  found  by  Cohen  (this  vol.,  ii,  184,  381)  is  not  necessarily  in 
conflict  with  the  author's  view  that  the  only  distinction  between  red 
and  yellow  mercuric  oxide  lies  in  the  size  of  the  grains.  Such  a 
difference  in  grain  would  mean  a  difference  in  solubility,  and  this 
again  would  cause  a  difference  in  potential.  The  author  describes  ho'v 
the  red  oxide  by  mere  rubbing  up  in  a  mortar  takes  on  the  colour  of 
the  yellow  oxide.  That  the  fine  precipitated  yellow  oxide  is  more 
soluble  than  the  larger  grained  red  oxide  was  shown  by  shaking  each 
with  normal  potassium  bromide  solution  until  equilibrium  was  estab- 
lished (compare  Bersch,  Abstr.,  1891,  1413).  As  the  red  oxide  was 
powdered  its  solubility  gradually  approached  that  of  the  yellow  oxide. 
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The  author  regards  this  case  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  surface 
tension  on  chemical  equilibrium,  and  describes  further  experiments 
in  which  a  difference  in  grain  size  was  found  to  cause  a  difference  in 
solubility.  When  two  corresponding  yalues  of  the  grain  size  and 
solubility  are  known,  a  formula  may  be  obtained  for  the  surface 
tension  between  solids  and  their  saturated  solutions.  J.  0.  P. 

Composition  of  the  Surface  Layers  of  Aqueous  Solutions. 
By  Jan  yon  Zawidzki  {ZnL  physihal.  Chmn.,  1900,  36,  77— 80).~A 
small  quantity  of  saponin  was  mixed  with  solutions  of  acids,  and  a 
current  of  air,  previously  passed  through  a  similar  solution  (without  the 
saponin),  was  drawn  through  the  acid  causing  it  to  froth  up,  this  froth 
being  collected  and  condensed  in  a  second  vessel.  The  concentrations 
of  acid  in  the  solution  and  froth  were  then  determined.  With  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  an  increase  of  0'4  and  0*8  per  cent,  respec- 
tively was  found ;  this  could  not  be  an  effect  of  volatility,  as,  apart 
from  the  precautions  observed,  the  variation  due  to  this  cause  should 
be  in  opposite  senses  for  the  two  acids.  The  results  hence  confirm 
theoretical  deductions  that  the  concentration  is  greater  in  the  surface 
layers.  L.  M.  J. 

Formation  of  Salts  in  Alcoholic  Solutions.  By  Simeon  Tanatab 
and  BoBis  Klimenko  {ZeU.  phynkal.  Chem,,  1900,  86,  94— 95).— The 
authors'  previous  experiments  were  extended  to  propionic,  caprylio, 
hippuric,  acetic,  and  chloroacetic  acids  (see  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  563).  The 
heat  of  neutralisation  by  ammonia  was  in  all  cases  greater  than  that 
by  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  values  are  not  in  the  same  order. 
For  potassium  hydroxide,  the  values  lie  between  7*4  and  8*9,  and  for 
ammonia  between  11*5  and  14*4,  so  that  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  values  in  aqueous  solutions.  The  authors  intend  to  further  deter- 
mine the  dependence  of  the  values  on  the  state  of  ionisation. 

L.M.  J. 

OoUoidal  Metallic  Solutions.  By  E.  Stoeokl  and  Ludwig 
Vanino  (Zeit.  j^ysikal.  Chem,,  1900,  34,  378— 379).— A  controversial 
paper  in  which  the  authors  defend  their  views  concerning  the  nature 
of  colloidal  solutions  (this  vol.,  ii,  11).  L.  M.  J. 

Flooculation  of  Turbid  Media.  By  WalthSbe  Spbiko  (Eec. 
Trav.  Chim.,  1900,  19,  204—235). — ^This  paper  commences  with  an 
historical  summary  of  the  researches  of  previous  observers  on  liquids 
rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  solid  substances  in  a  minute  state 
of  division  (pseudo-solutions),  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  is 
given  in  an  appendix.  Details  are  then  given  of  the  author's  own 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  summarised  as  follows. 

Solutions  of  salts  which,  which  like  those  of  polyvalent  metals, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  an  optically  transparent  condition  (Abstr., 
1899,  ii,  537)  bring  about  the  flooculation  of  turbid  liquids  much  more 
readily  than  solutions  of  any  other  salts.  This  result  is  due  partly  to 
the  agglutinative  power  of  the  metallic  hydroxides  formed  by  the 
hydrolysing  action  of  the  water,  and  partly  to  the  flocculating  action 
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of  the  acids  simultaneously  produced.  The  extent  of  the  flocculation 
caused  by  hydroxides  is  closely  connected  with  their  chemical  and 
physical  character  as  well  as  with  the  nature  of  the  turbidity.  The 
behaviour  of  the  turbidity  towards  salt  solutions  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  a  membrane,  the  acid  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  salt 
traversing  the  liquid  by  diffusion  whilst  the  metallic  hydroxide  is 
precipitated  with  the  substance  causing  the  turbidity.  The  persistence 
of  very  fine  turbidities  bears  a  relation  to  the  Brownian  motion.  In 
consequence  of  this  motion,  particles  suspended  in  pure  water  fre- 
quently collide  with  one  another  without  coming  into  actual  contact, 
but  if  an  electrolyte  is  present  the  particles  agglutinate,  the  Brownian 
motion  ceases,  and  the  flocks  formed  are  deposited.  The  flocculation  of 
liquids  is  not  brought  about  by  electrical  action  at  a  distance,  as  by 
Kontgen  rays  or  the  electricity  developed  by  a  statical]machine  or  an  in- 
duction coil,  and  cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  the  precipitation  of 
dust  particles  in  air.  The  feeblest  electric  current  is,  however,  sufficient 
to  induce  clarification,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  commences  at  the 
cathode.  Electrolytes  of  the  same  conductivity  but  having  different 
anions  and  cations  influence  the  flocculation  very  unequally.  Elec- 
trolytes having  the  same  cation  induce  flocculation  in  equal  times, 
whilst  the  nature  of  the  anion  plays  only  a  secondary  part.  The  rate 
of  flocculation  in  different  electrolytes  having  the  same  anion  is  exactly 
in  the  order  of  the  velocities  of  the  cations  in  electrolysis.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  flocculation  brought  about 
by  electrolytes  is  to  be  sought  in  the  velocities  of  the  ions.       N.  L. 

Solid  Solutions  and  Isomorphous  Mixtures  of  Saturated 
and  Non-saturated  Open-chain  Compounds.  III.  By  Giubeppk 
Bruni  and  F.  Gobni  {Atti.  RealAecad.  Linceif  1900,  [v],  9,  ii,  161 — 156. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  731). — The  isomorphism  existing  between 
stilbene  and  dibenzyl  {loc.  cit.)  is  also  observed  in  their  /Tp^imethyl- 
derivatives.  Stilbene,  diphenylmethane,  and  diphenylamine  do  not 
form  isomorphous  mixtures  as  is  the  case  with  phenanthrene,  fluorene, 
and  carbazole,  although  the  three  compounds  of  each  group  are 
similarly  related  to  one  another.  Neither  cinnamic  nor  a^ocinnamic 
acid  forms  solid  solutions  with  phenylacetic  acid,  but  this  property  is 
exhibited  by  />-nitrobenzoic  acid  and  jE>-nitrobenzaldehyde.    T.  H.  P. 

Limits  of  the  Solid  State.  V.  By  Gustav  Tamkasn  (Ann, 
Phya,,  1900,  [iv],  3,  161—194.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  635).— 
For  pressures  between  1  and  1200  kilograms  per  sq.  cm.  (the  corre- 
sponding melting  points  being  5*4^  and  36*5°),  the  latent  heat  effusion 
of  benzene  has  the  mean  value  30*7  cal.,  and  .does  not  vary  appreciably. 
The  volume  changes  accompanying  fusion  have  been  determined  at 
different  points  on  the  melting  point  curve  for  benzene,  naphthalene, 
phosphorus,  and  dimethylethylcarbinol ;  the  volume  change  is  found 
to  diminish  proportionally  to  the  rising  temperature  of  fusion,  although 
considerable  deviations  from  this  rule  are  noted  in  the  case  of  benzene 
above  60°.  The  volume  change  accompanying  the  transition  ol 
rhombic  into  monosymmetrio  sulphur  is  practically  the  same  for  all 
points  on  the  transition  point  curva     The  lowering  of  the  freesing 
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point    due    to  foreign    sabstances    increases   markedly  with  rising 
pressure. 

The  author  then  discusses  the  general  form  of  the  melting  point 
curve  in  the  light  of  these  results.  His  previous  contention  that  the 
volume  change  and  latent  heat  of  fusion  do  not  simultaneously  become 
zero  is  upheld.  Further,  in  the  case  of  a  transition,  when  the 
volumes  of  the  two  phases  are  equal,  one  at  least  being  crystalline, 
the  transition  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  energy.  J.  C.  P. 

Equilibrium  between  Lead  and  Zino,  and  Mixtures  of  their 
Fused  Chlorides.  By  W.  Rkindbrs  {Zeit.  anorg.  Ghem.,  1900,  26, 
126 — 145). — When  a  mixture  of  fused  zinc  and  lead  chlorides  is 
electrolysed  between  carbon  poles  with  a  potential  dijfference  of  15 — 30 
volts,  the  metallic  regulus  formed  consists  almost  entirely  of  lead, 
even  when  the  percentage  of  lead  chloride  in  the  fused  mixture  is 
small.  At  the  temperature  of  the  experiments  (515°)  zinc  and  lead 
are  only  partially  miscible,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  curve 
connecting  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  regulus  with  the  percentage 
of  lead  chloride  in  the  fused  mass  would  show  a  discontinuity.  The 
curve,  however,  is  found  to  be  continuous,  and  it  is  suggested  that  in 
the  electrolysis  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals  liberated  are  not 
those  which  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  fused  mixture.  A  simple 
assumption  would  be  that  they  are  separated  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  they  are  present  in  the  fused  mixture,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  equilibrium  is  a  subsequent  and  secondary  process.  Experi- 
ments were  made  in  which  zinc,  zinc  chloride,  and  lead  chloride  were 
shaken  up  together  for  several  hours  at  515°.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  lead  is  found  in  the  regulus  at  the  ^nd  of  the  experiment,  and  it 
appears  that  in  all  cases  where  the  percentage  of  lead  chloride  in  the 
fused  mixture  is  greater  than  O'l,  the  regulus  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  lead. 

[f  lead  and  zinc  were  miscible  in  all  proportions  the  potential 
difference  regulus  |  fused  mixture  would  change  continuously  from 
the  value  for  Pb  |  FbCl,  to  that  for  Zn  |  ZnCl^  Since,  however,  the 
metals  are  only  partially  miscible,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  When 
a  mixture  of  the  fused  salts  is  in  equilibrium,  (1)  with  the  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  in  lead,  (2)  with  the  saturated  solution  of  lead  in 
zinc,  the  potential  differences  in  the  two  cases  should  be  equal.  This 
is  borne  out  by  experiment,  for  it  is  found  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
combination  89-36Pb  10-64Zn  |  99-9ZnClj  O'lPbCI^  |  PbCl,  |  Pb  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  combination  3'16Pb  96-83Zn  |  99'9ZnCl2 
O-lPbClg  [  PbClj  I  Pb,  namely,  0*278  volt  at  515°.  The  potential 
difference  Pb  |  PbCl^  is  raised  by  the  addition  of  zinc.  J.  C.  P. 

Solubility  of  Garbonates  of  Alkaline  Earths  in  Water  con- 
taining Carbon  Dioxide.  By  Guido  Bodlandeb  {Zeit.  physikal. 
{Chem.,  1900,  36,  23 — 32). — The  formula  representing  the  equilibrium 
between  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  deduced, 
these  leading  to  th^  result  K'00^  =  k{KGOJ^y,  or  KCO Jk  ^COj=  Ijk. 
The  values  for  Ijk  are  hence  determined  for  solutions  of  calcium  and 
barium  carbonatesy  with  results  satisfactorily  constant.     The  case  of 
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magnesium  carbonate  is  more  complicated  on  account  of  the  solability 
of  the  hydrated  magnesium  carbonate,  but  this  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, concordant  results  are  obtained.  The  hydrolysis  is  also 
calculated  for  each  of  the  compounds,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  bi- 
carbonates  can  only  exist  in  solution  in  the  presence  of  free  carbon 
dioxide.  L  M.  J. 

Theory  of  the  Fraotional  Precipitation  of  Neutral  Salts  and 
its  Application  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  By  Alexander 
FiNDLAY  {Zea.  j^yBikal.  Chem.,  1900,  34,  409— 436).— The  author 
has  studied  the  reversible  reaction  PbSO^  +  2NaI  ^  Pblj  +  Na,SO^, 
and  found  that  the  equilibrium  constant  given  by  the  eqaation 
K  s  C^ijCt,  where  d  and  0$  are  the  concentrations  of  the  iodine  and 
sulphate  ions  respectively,  has  a  value  between  0*25  and  0*30  at  25°. 
This  result  was  obtained  analytically,  lead  sulphate  and  iodide  being 
shaken  up  with  a  mixed  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and  iodide  until 
equilibrium  was  established.  The  degrees  of  dissociation  of  the  salts 
in  the  mixed  solution  were  calculated  by  Kay's  method  (this  vol.,  ii, 
198). 

The  equilibrium  constant  of  such  a  reaction  as  this  defines  the 
extent  to  which  a  separation  of  two  salts  by  fractional  precipita- 
tion can  be  effected.  The  addition  of  a  soluble  lead  salt  to  a  mixed 
solution  of  sodium  iodide  and  sulphate  causes  the  precipitation  of  lead 
iodide  when  the  ratio  C^i/Ct  in  the  solution  is  greater  than  K;  when, 
by  the  removal  of  iodine  ions,  the  ratio  C^i/Ct  has  become  equal  to  Z, 
further  addition  of  soluble  lead  salt  precipitates  both  sulphate  and 
iodida  When  the  ratio  C^i/Ot  in  the  solution  is  less  than  JT,  lead 
sulphate  is  precipitated  first.  A  few  experiments  showed  that  the 
rate  of  precipitation  of  lead  iodide  is  greater  than  that  of  lead 
sulphate. 

The  values  of  K  obtained  analytically  were  confirmed  electrically. 
The  E.M.F.6  of  the  electrodes  Pb  |  Pb^^Nal  and  Pb  |  PbS04,Na2SO« 
were  determined  separately  with  the  help  of  a  normal  electrode,  and 
combination  of  the  values  for  the  separate  electrodes  gave  the  E.M.F. 
n  of  the  ceU  Pb  |  Pbl2,NaI  |  Na^SO^JPbSO^  |  Pb.  From  theoretical 
considerations  11  =  0*02953  log,{K/a),  where  K  is  the  equilibrium 
constant  and  a  the  ratio  (Pi/Ct  in  the  solutions  employed.  The  values 
of  K  calculated  from  this  equation  agree  with  those  obtained 
analytically.  J.  C.  P. 

Studies  on  Inversion.  I.  By  Ebnst  Oohbn  {Proe.  K,  Akad, 
Wetansoh.  Amsierdamy  1900, 2,  618— 634).— Rahman  and  Sulc  (Abstr., 
1897,  ii,  136)  have  shown  that  solutions  of  cane  sugar  in  very  pure 
water  undergo  inversion  with  a  steadily  increasing  velocity,  and 
Kullgren  iinds,  further,  that  non-electrolytes,  such  as  glycerose  and 
sucrose,  exert  a  retarding  influence  on  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  acetate 
by  sodium  hydroxide,  due  probably  to  the  formation  of  a  sodium  deriva- 
tive of  the  sugar.  The  author  has  extended  these  investigations  on 
the  apparent  acidic  nature  of  the  sugars,  by  studying  the  effect  of 
sucrose,  invert  sugar,  dextrose,  lievulose,  and  mannitol  on  the  velocity 
of  hydrolysis  of  N/^O  ethyl  acetate  by  iV/40  sodium  hydroxide  at  25^ 
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The  following  table  gives  the  velocity  constants  for  various  concen- 
trations of  the  different  sugars,  the  value  for  pure  water  being  6*86  : 

Oonoentrstion  of  Sugar. 
JV/6.          A/IO.         iV/20.         Nlid.        N/SO, 

Sucrose    2-01         3-12         4'29         519         5-88 

Invert  sugar  038         0-67         M7         203         3*38 

Dextrose 0-79         1-37         232        3-69         4*79 

(i-L»vulose 0-69         1-02         1-88        304        4-27 

Mannitol 5-17         5-85         6-18         640         6-81 

Thus,  whilst  mannitol  resembles  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  (Kullgren) 
in  exerting  but  a  slight  inflence  on  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis,  the 
sugars,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  considerable  retarding  effect. 

T.  H.  P. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Phenylsnlphonacetic  Acid  and 
a-Phenylsulphonpropionic  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solution  :  a  Con- 
tribution to  Chemic€d  Eiinetics.  By  Ludwig  Rambbbo  {Zeit. 
phyMoL  Chem,,  1900,  34,  561 — 592). — Bromine  reacts  with  phenyl- 
Bulphonacetic  acid  in  several  stages ;  the  first  two  of  these,  consisting 
in  the  formation  of  mono-  and  di-bromophenylsulphonacetic  acids,  takes 
place  with  velocities  which  are  approximately  in  the  ratio  1*6:1.  When 
the  concentration  of  the  bromine  is  high  and  the  halogen  is  in  excess, 
the  reaction  velocity  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  reacting  acid  and  the  square  root  of  the  bromine 
concentration.  When  the  bromine  concentration  is  low,  the  reaction 
velocity  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  concentrations  of  the  re- 
acting substances ;  the  lower  the  concentration,  the  more  accurately 
doeft  this  rule  apply.  In  explanation  of  the  somewhat  complicated 
phenomena,  the  author  supposes  that  the  bromine  molecules  in  the 
solution  are  split  into  atoms  to  an  extent  depending  on  the  concen- 
tration, and  that  only  these  atoms  take  part  in  the  reaction. 

The  reaction  between  bromine  and  a-phenylsulphonpropionic  acid, 
which  is  a  case  of  simple  substitution,  has  also  been  studied  The 
reaction  velocity  is  found  to  depend  in  the  same  manner  as  above  on 
the  concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances.  The  relative  velocity 
of  the  reactions  becomes  greater  with  increasing  dilution. 

The  paper  contains  also  a  short  account  of  the  action  of  iodine  on 
phenylsulphonacetic  acid,  and  the  formation  therefrom  of  phenyl- 
diiodomethylsulphone.  The  reaction  does  not  lend  itself  to  investiga- 
tion on  the  lines  indicated  above.  J.  C.  P. 

Physical  Condition  of  Subetances  Insoluble  in  Water 
formed  in  Gelatin.  By  Cobnelis  A.  Lobby  db  Bbuyn  (Hec,  Trav. 
Chim,,  1900,  19,  236— 249).— Details  of  work  already  published  (this 
vol.,  ii,  136).  N.  L. 

G.  Linck's  Orystallographic  Views.  By  Ck>TTL0B  Linck  {Ber,^ 
1900,  33,  2284— 2287).— The  author  replies  to  the  criticisms  of 
Muthmann  (this  vol.,  ii,  533)  by  quoting  a  number  of  observations 
to  prove  the  validity  of  his  orystallographic  method  for  correcting 
atomic  weights.  £.  G. 
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Laboratory  Apparatus.  By  Fbkdebick  W.  Stbeatfjuld  and 
Frank  Southbrden  {Chem,  Netoa,  1900,  82,  56). — To  aid  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  substances  which  tend  to  solidify  in  the  condenser,  a  second 
tube  is  passed  through  the  inner  tube ;  into  this  steam  can  be  admitted 
when  any  obstruction  is  threatened. 

A  second  apparatus  is  to  serve Jor  drying  substances  in  a  current  of 
hot  air  previous  to  taking  the  melting  points.  The  substance  is 
placed  on  a  piece  of  drying  paper  in  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  piece  of 
bent  combustion  tube  held  in  a  clamp,  the  other  limb  is  turned 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  140^  and  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner. 
The  temperature  can  be  adjusted  by  manipulating  the  flame,  and  is 
recorded  and  controlled  by  a  thermometer  suspended  horizontally  with 
the  bulb  just  above  the  substance.  D.  A.  L. 

Modiflcation  of  the  Water  Vacuum  Pump.  By  Martik  H. 
Ittneb  {Amer.  Chem, «/.,  1900, 24,  253— 255).— The  author  has  devised 
an  improved  form  of  the  water-pump,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
well  adapted  for  distillation  under  low  pressures.  The  most  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  water  supply  is  drawn  from  a  large  bottle, 
the  water  level  in  which  is  kept  constant,  so  that  no  water  will 
be  drawn  back  into  the  vessel  which  is  being  exhausted  and  the 
pressure  is  not  liable  to  variation  by  bubbles  of  air  being  carried  over 
into  the  pump  with  the  water.  For  details,  the  diagram  in  the 
original  must  be  consulted.  £.  G. 

Economical  Gonstant  Gas  Generator.  By  Geobq  August 
KoENiG  {Zeit.  anal  Chem.,  1900,  39,  508— 511).— This  generator 
is  designed  both  to  check  the  waste  of  hydrogen  sulphide  which  occurs 
in  many  laboratories  and  to  furnish  the  gas  instantly  even  when  the 
laboratory  temperature  is  too  low  for  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  react 
with  ferrous  sulphide.  The  ferrous  sulphide  is  contained  in  a  tubular 
vessel  with  a  water  jacket  which  is  kept  at  80^  by  a  small  flame. 
The  acid  drops  in  at  the  top  of  the  generator  from  a  stopcock  thistle 
funnel.  This  funnel  can  be  replenished  from  a  reservoir,  but  if  made 
to  hold  50  c.c.  and  supplied  with  i\72  acid,  a  single  filling  suffices  for 
almost  any  qualitative  reaction.  The  neutralised  acid  flows  away  by 
a  wide-bore  stopcock  and  rubber  tube  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
generator ;  only  about  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  the  acid  escapes  neutralisation. 

M.  J.  S. 
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Influence  of  Finely  Divided  Platinum  on  the  Combination 
of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  By  William  French  {Chem,  News, 
1900,81,  292—294.  Compare  Proc,  1897,  13,  52).— Experiments  are 
described  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  electrolytic  mixture  and 
thoroughly  dried  did  not  combine  when  exposed  to  dry  platinum 
sponge,  although  the  same  mixture  exploded  when  ignited  or  when 
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brought  into    contact    with  moist    platinum    sponge    especiallj   in 
presence  of  light.  D.  A.  L. 

Action  of  Permajiganate  on  Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  on 
Oaro'B  Acid.  By  Adolp  von  Babybe  and  Victor  Villigbk  {Ber.,  190U, 
83  2488 — 2497).--Berthelot,  who  noticed  that,  when  a  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to 
hydrogen  peroxide  at  -12°,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  disappears 
without  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  attributed  this  result  to  the 
formation  of  the  peroxide  H^Oj  (Abstr.,  1880,  444).  This  explanation, 
however,  is  incorrect,  the  phenomenon  beiog  one  of  supersaturation ; 
the  gas  is  readily  evolved  on  shaking  the  solution  and  the  rate  of 
evolution  depends  on  the  temperature;  the  time  required  for  the 
liberation  of  the  theoretical  amount  at  -  16°  is  20  minutes,  whilst  at 
+ 16°  this  velocity  is  doubled. 

A  given  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate  evolves  more  oxygen 
when  mixed  with  Oaro's  acid  than  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  Bach 
supposed  that  this  was  due  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  peroxide 
HjO^  (this  vol.,  ii,  470).  This  view  of  the  reaction  is  erroneous,  the 
result  being  due  to  a  catalytic  decomposition  of  Caro's  acid.  The 
amounts  of  oxygen  evolved  vary  with  the  temperature  and  at  0°,  18°, 
and  34°  they  are  equal,  respectively,  to  2*5,  3*5,  and  4*5  times  the 
volume  of  the  gas  evolved  from  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  Caro's  acid 
employed  by  Bach  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  this  reagent  with 
hydrogen  peroxide ;  the  latter  substance  first  reduces  a  portion  of  the 
permanganate  to  manganous  sulphate,  a  portion  of  the  Caro's  acid 
then  oxidises  this  salt  to  manganic  sulphate,  the  peroxidised  salt 
subsequently  acting  catalytically  on  the  remainder  of  the  oxidising 
ageot  decomposing  it  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  This  catalytic 
decompositioii  of  Caro's  reagent  depends  on  the  presence  of  manganous 
sulphate,  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  having  no 
immediate  action  on  pure  Caro's  acid  j  excess  of  the  protoHsalt, 
however,  exercises  a  retarding  influence,  and  when  it  is  added  to 
the  reacting  mixture  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  decomposition  is  3  hours  instead  of  20 
minutes. 

The  paper  contains  a  discussion  of  the  explanations  put  forward  by 
Schonbein,  by  Weltzien  and  Traube,  and  by  Berthelot  to  account  for 
the  reaction  between  hydrogen  peroxide  and  permanganic  acid. 

Pure  Caro's  acid  is  prepared  by  triturating  potassium  persulphate 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  pouring  the  mixture  on  to 
chopped  ice ;  the  solution  thus  produced  is  shown  to  be  free  from 
hydrogen  peroxide  by  testing  with  titaDOSulphuric  acid.  A  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  solution  of  Caro's  acid  and  potassium  permanganate 
may  be  employed  in  testing  the  relative  stability  of  organic 
compounds  towards  oxidising  agents.  The  liquid  paraffins  ('*  Benzin  ") 
decolorise  the  solution  very  slowly,  hexamethylene  more  rapidly,  and 
benzene  immediately. 

Oxalic  and  succinic  acids  are  exceedingly  stable  towards  this  reagent 
whilst  pbthalic  and  adipic  acids  are  rapidly  attacked.  G.  T.  M. 
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Autoxidation.  By  Fritz  Haber  {Zeit,  phyatkal.  Chem,,  1900,  34, 
513—521). — A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  oxidation  both  in  absence 
and  in  presence  of  water.  The  equation  Og  +  2H^0  ^  2K^0^  is  re- 
solved into  the  two  others  :  (1)  Oj  ^  0  +  0,  (2)  Og  +  H^O  =^  HjOg  +  0. 
These  two  equations  indicate  the  connecting  link  between  the  phenomena 
of  oxidation  in  presence  of  water  and  those  in  absence  of  water.  The 
slowness  of  many  reactions  in  absence  of  water  is  then  to  be  aooonnted 
for  by  the  different  reaction  velocities  of  the  equations  (1)  and  (2). 
The  author  treats  the  subject  also  from  the  purely  dynamical  point  of 
view.  J.  C.  P. 

Autoxidation.  II.  By  Fritz  Habbr  and  Fr.  Brak  {Zeit.  phynhal. 
Chem,^  1900,  35,  81 — 93). — Ostwald  has  attributed  autoxidation  to 
the  formation  of  intermediate  peroxides,  and  has  shown  that  the  two 
processes  must  be  capable  of  expression  by  definitely  connected 
equations.  The  author  shows  that  this  is  the  case  if  autoxidation  in 
the  presence  of  water  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  in  all  the  cases  examined  (namely,  the  following  pairs, 
sodium  sulphite  and  sodium  arsenite,  sodium  sulphite  and  nickelous 
hydroxide,  indigo  and  benzaldehyde,  triethylphosphine  and  indigo, 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  benzaldehyde),  one  of  the  compounds  is 
reactive  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  whilst  the  other  is  not.  The  equations 
representing  the  oxidation  may  be  written  M  +  Og  +  HgO  =  MO  +  HgOg ; 
M  +  HgOg  =  M(OH)g  (compare  this  vol.,  ii^  593,  and  preceding  abstract). 

L.  M.  J. 

Change  in  Composition  of  Liquid  Air  on  Evaporation.  By 
A.  A.  Grousinopp  {J.  Rusa.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  32,  ii,  107—114). 
— Liquid  air,  obtained  from  Linde's  apparatus,  was  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate from  a  Dewar  vacuum  tube,  the  gas  formed  being  collected  and 
analysed.  The  results  show  that  the  law  expressing  the  change  in 
composition  of  liquid  air  on  evaporation  is  independent  of  the  speed 
of  evaporation.  From  the  numbers  obtained,  curves  are  constructed 
showing  the  variation  of  the  percentage  of  oxygen  with  the  proportion 
of  the  air  evaporated,  and  also  the  percentage  of  oxygen  at  any  time 
during  the  evaporation.  These  curves  show  that  the  liquid  air  pre- 
pared by  Linde's  apparatus  contains  32*5  per  cent,  of  oxygen  which  is 
reduced  to  the  normal  proportion  (21  per  cent.)  after  40  per  cent,  of 
the  liquid  has  evaporated.  T.  H.  P. 

Nature  of  the  Accessory  Combustible  Gaaes  in  the  Air  of 
Paris.  By  Armand  Gautier  {Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  535 — 539). — 
The  ratio  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  in  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
air  of  Paris,  after  the  hydrogen  present  in  the  free  state  (this  vol., 
ii,  537,  538)  has  been  taken  into  account,  is  always  higher  than  that 
corresponding  with  methane.  The  reaction  with  iodic  anhydride 
shows  that  this  highly  carburetted  gas  is  not  an  define  or  an 
acetylene,  and  it  is  therefore  in  all  probability  benzene  and  its  ana- 
logues, or  some  of  the  pyrogenio  hydrocarbons.  Assuming  it  to  be 
benzene,  the  combustible  constituents  in  100  litres  of  Paris  air  are, 
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on  an  average,  hydrogen,  19*5  c.c. ;  methane,  12*1  c.o. ;  benzene  and 
its  analogues,  1  '7  cc. ;  carbon  monoxide  with  traces  of  olefines  and 
acetylenes,  0-2  cc.  C.  H.  B. 

Formation  of  Ozone  by  a  Point-discharge  in  Oxygen.  By 
Emil  Warburg  {SUztmgaber.  k,  Frews.  Akad.  W%88„  1900,  712—721).— 
A  formala  is  deduced  for  the  rate  of  formation  and  decomposition 
of  ozone  by  means  of  a  point-discharge  in  oxygen,  and  has  been 
verified  by  experiments  carried  out  in  a  '  differential  ozonometer '  in 
which  the  amount  of  ozone  produced  is  determined  from  the  decrease 
or  increase  of  pressure.  The  maximum  percentage  of  ozone  by 
volume  was  found  to  be  5*74  at  -71°,  4-19  at  0°,  3*53  at  17^  2-22  at 
50°,  and  1*23  at  93°,  and  the  rates  at  which  the  ozone  is  produced  and 
decomposed  at  each  of  these  temperatures  were  determined  separately 
by  measuring  the  velocity  of  change.  In  a  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, a  negative  point-discharge  was  found  to  give  about  three  times 
as  much  ozone  as  a  positive  discharge  at  0°,  19°,  and  48°.     T.  M.  L. 

Ozone.  IV.  By  Albert  Ladbnbubg  {Ber.,  1900,  33, 2282—2284). 
— A  reply  to  Brunck  (this  vol.,  ii,  572),  who  has  recently  cast  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  the  author's  determinations  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  ozone.  E.  G. 

Moleoular  Weight  and  Vapour  Density  of  Sulphur.  By 
Otto  Bleibb  and  Leopold  Kohn  {Afonatsh.,  1900,  21, 575—620). — As 
the  numbers  previously  obtained  (this  vol.,  ii,  203)  do  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  sulphur  molecule  is  greater  than  Sg,  and  that  at 
the  temperatures  employed,  partial  dissociation  had  occurred,  further 
series  of  determinations  have  been  made.  They  show  that  at  the  same 
temperature  but  with  slight  increments  in  pressure  the  density  of 
sulphur  vapour  gradually  approaches  the  value  eight,  but  so  gradually 
that  it  never  actually  reaches  it.  As  this  has  been  proved  for  several 
temperatures  it  is  concluded  that  the  molecule  of  sulphur  must 
contain  eight  atoms.  The  authors  claim  that  their  method  for 
vapour  density  determinations  of  dissociated  vapours  under  reduced 
pressure  is  free  from  the  serious  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  V.  Meyer  method. 

The  sulphur  obtained  in  the  apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ments is  the  modification  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  at  the 
higher  temperatures,  namely,  in  diphenylamine  vapour  and  occasionally 
in  amyl  benzoate  vapour  under  reduced  pressure  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen,  a  black  modification  of  sulphur  with  a  high  metallic  lustre 
has  been  observed.  This  variety  is  only  slowly  volatile,  burns  with 
a  bright  luminous  flame,  and  is  less  brittle  than  yellow  sulphur.  It  is 
possible  that  it  is  identical  with  the  substance  known  as  Magnus's 
black  sulphur  or  with  the  modification  of  sulphur  described  by 
Dietzenbacher  (Compt.  rend,,  1863,  QQ,  39),  and  there  is  a  further 
possibility  that  it  may  contain  organic  matter. 

After  determinations  in  amyl  benzoate  vapour,  part  of  the  sulphur 
is  often  left  as  clear,  oily  drops,  which  solidify  when  touched. 

«r«  J.  s. 
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Action  of  Alkcdine  Hydroxides,  of  Water  and  of  Hydrogen 
Peroxide  on  Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  F.  D.  ^Chattaway  and  K.  J. 
P.  Orton  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  24,  318—330.  Compare  Proc.,  1899, 
16, 18). 

Action  of  Acids  on  Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  F.  D.  Chattawat  and 
H.  P.  Stevens  f(il»?wr.  Ch»in.  J.,  1900,  24^  331—341.  Compare 
Proc.,  1899,  15,*  19). 

Formation  and  Oonstitution  of  Nitrogen  Iodide.  By  F.  D. 
Chattaway  and  K.  J.  P.  Obton  {Amor.  Chem,  J.,  1900,  24,  342—365, 
Compare  Proc,  1899,  15,  20). 

Ck>ndition  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  Aqueous  'Solutions.  By  A.  V.. 
Saposchnikoff  (J.  RuBB.  Phya,  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  32, 1375— 381).— At 
0*^,  aqueous  solutions  of  nitroua  acid  are  stable  but  on  heating, 
gradual  decomposition  takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 
3HNO2  =  HNOg  +  2N0  +  HjO.  The  author  has  investigated  the  rate 
of  this  decomposition  and  also  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of 
aqueous  nitrous  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitric  oxide,  but  no 
equilibrium  constant  could  be  determined.  On  mixing  chloroform 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrogen  trioxide»  the  latter  becomes 
distributed  between  the  two  solvents  but  the  concentration  ratio  has 
not  a  constant  value.  T.  H.  P. 

Beckction  of  Nitroso-derivatives.  By  Angelo  Angeli  and 
Francesco  Angelico  (Atti  Real,  Accad.  Lineei,  1900,  [v],  9,  ii,  44 — 46. 
Compare  this  vol., ii, 594). — ^The  ready  resolution  of  nitrohydroxylaminic 
acid  into  nitrous  and  hyponitrous  acids  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  aldehydes  or  of  metallic  sulphites,  is  further  exemplified  by 
the  action  of  nitroso-derivatives  in  which  the  nitrogen  atom  is  tervalent 
in  function.  Thus  nitrosobenzene  is  readily  dissolved  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  nitrohydroxylaminate,  yielding  the  sodium  ssdts  Jof 
nitrous  acid  and  of  nitrosophenylhydroxylamine.  T.  H.  P. 

Reduction  of  Nitrates  by  Lactic  Acid.  By  Ludwig  Vanino 
and  0.  Hauser  {Zeit.  anal,  Chem.,  1900,  39,  506— 507).— The  dry 
nitrates  of  bismuth,  mercury  (both  mercurous  and  mercuric),  cadmium, 
silver,  lead,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  are  decomposed,  with  separation  of  the 
respective  metals,  when  heated  with  lactic  acid.  The  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  the  same  metals  show  no  reduction,  neither  do  the  nitrates 
of  aluminium,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  alkalis.  Ferric  nitrate  gives 
a  black  magnetic  powder,  but  whether  this  is  metallic  iron  has  not 
been  ascertained.  M.  J.  S. 

Preparation  of  Phosphorus  Free  from  Arsenic.  By  Emilio 
NoELTiNG  and  W.  Feubrstbin  {Bar.,  1900,  ^  2684— 2685).— By 
distilling  ordinary  phosphorus  twice  with  steam  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide,  a  product  is  obtained,  which,  on  conversion  into  the  red 
modification,  and  treatment  with  ammonium  nitrate,  yields  no  trace 
of  arsenic ;  Winkler's  view  (this  vol.,  ii,  476)  as  to  Fittica's  supposed 
transformation  of  phosphorus  into  arsenic  is  thus  confirmed. 

W.  A.  D. 
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Compoeition  of  Soot  Arom  Mineral  Coal.  Bj  H.  Warth 
{Chem,  News,  1900,  82,  6). — ^The  aqueous  extract  of  the  soot  on 
evaporation  gave  a  very  hygroscopic  mass  \  the  ammonium  salts  were 
sublimed  from  it,  and  the  residue  was  lixiviated  with  water  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  fixed  salts.  The  nombers  obtained  were  :  ammonium 
sulphate,  O'l ;  ammonium  chloride,  7*3 ;  non-volatile  soluble  salts, 
1*3  per  cent,  of  the  original  soot.  D.  A.  L. 

Krypton.  By  Albert  Ladenburg  and  0.  Kr^qel  {Sitzungsber. 
K.  rreu88.  Ahad.  TTw.,  1900,  727—728.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii, 
540). — No  simpler  method  of  preparing  krypton  has  yet  been  found  than 
that  already  described  {loc,  cit),  and  the  32  c.c,  or  0*083  gram,  isolated 
from  850  litres  of  liquid  air  probably  represents  the  normal  proportion 
of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  which  would  thus  be  about  O'OOOOl  per 
cent.  The  semi-solid  residue  from  3  litres  of  liquid  air,  when  freed 
from  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogeu,  and  oxygen,  gave  a  residue  of  argon  but 
no  krypton. 

The  density  of  the  gas  when  purified  by  a  further  fractionation  gave 
the  value  59*01  for  the  molecular  weight  (02  =  32),  confirming  the 
earlier  values  and  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  position  of  krypton  in  the 
periodic  system.  T.  M.  L. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Metallio  Silver  in  the  Light  and  in 
the  Dark.  By  V.  von  Coedier  {Manatsh,,  1900,  21,  655—670. 
Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  343). — Ked  light  does  not  facilitate  the 
union  of  chlorine  and  silver,  but  blue  and  violet  light  favour 
the  combination,  although  in  the  latter  cases  reduction  is  also 
accelerated. 

light  which  has  traversed  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  chlorine 
behaves  very  similarly  to  red  light ;  the  result  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  chlorine  used  for  filtering  the  light  is  dry  or  moist ;  if 
dry,  the  action  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  white  light  is  used, 
but  if  the  light  is  passed  through  moist  chlorine  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  combination  is  noticeable.  The  differ- 
ence is  even  greater  if  a  little  hydrogen  is  added  to  the  moist  chlorine. 
Bontgen  rays  have  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  silver.  J.  J.  S. 

Some  Complex  Silver  Salts.  By  EIarl  Hellwio  {Zeit.  anorg. 
Ckem,,  1900,  26,  157 — 188).— Silver  iodide  and  nitrate  exist  in  com- 
mon solution  as  a  complex  salt ;  this  is  shown  by  the  lowering  of  the 
boiling  point  due  to  the  addition  of  the  iodide  to  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate.  The  solubility  of  the  iodide  in  solutions  of  the  nitrate  has 
been  determined,  and  the  values  obtained  have  been  used  in  applying 
the  law  of  mass  action  to  the  dissociation  of  the  double  salt ;  in  this, 
experiment  agrees  fairly  well  with  theory,  although  the  presence  of 
other  complex  salts  than  Ag3l(NOg)2  seems  to  introduce  a  disturbing 
factor.  When  this  double  salt  is  electrolysed,  the  silver  iodide  is 
found  to  migrate  to  the  cathode — a  case  of  a  complex  cation.  The 
solubilities,  at   25°  in  3iV  silver  nitrate  solution,  of  silver  iodide, 
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bromide,  chloride,  cyanide,  and  thiocyanate  are  respectively  9 '4, 2*13, 
5*6,  9*1,  2*6  millimolecules  per  litre. 

The  tendency  of  insoluble  silver  salts  to  form  complex  anions  has 
also  been  investigated.  The  solubility  of  these  salts  in  the  corre- 
sponding alkali  salts  is  greatest  for  the  cyanide,  followed  by  the  thio- 
cyanate, iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride.  The  author's  observations  are 
in  good  agreement  with  Abegg  and  Bodlander's  theory  (Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  542)  regarding  the  formation  of  complex  ions. 

The  existence  of  the  following  double  salts  in  solid  form  has  been 
confirmed:  Ag3l(N03)2,  Ag^INOj,  Ag^BrNOg,  Ag.,CN(N03)„  K^gl,. 
KAgljj,  KAg(CNS)j.  The  double  salt,  AggCNS^NOj)^,  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  first  time.  J.  C.  P. 

Silver  Peroxysulphate  and  Peroxyacetate.  By  Eduabd 
MuLDBB  (jRec.  Trav.Chim,,  1900,  19,  115—165.  Compare  Abstr., 
1896,  ii,  561  ;  1897,  ii,  260  and  551 ;  1899,  ii,  483).— The  first  part 
of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  silver  peroxysulphate,  of  which  a  short  account  has 
already  been  given  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  483).  The  influence  of  experi- 
mental conditions  on  the  yield  and  purity  of  the  compound  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  factors  of  prime  importance  are  shown  to  be  the 
strength  of  the  current,  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the  rate  at 
which  the  solution  is  neutralised  during  the  electrolysis,  and  the  time. 
Details  are  then  given  of  the  analysis  and  products  of  decomposition 
of  a  number  of  different  preparations,  and  some  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  the  various  processes  are  described.  The  use  of  two 
filters  is  found  advisable,  the  first  containing  silver  carbonate  to 
neutralise  the  free  acid  formed  during  electrolysis,  whilst  the  second 
contains  silver  sulphate,  whereby  the  concentration  of  the  solution  is 
maintained.  The  formation  and  decomposition  of  silver  peroxysul- 
phate are  theoretically  discussed,  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  oxy- 
Bulphuric  and  persulphuric  acids,  and  a  structural  formula  for  the 
former  is  suggested.  Remarks  are  also  made  on  the  action  of  per- 
sulphuric acid  on  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  behaviour  of  silver  peroxide^ 
peroxysulphate,  and  peroxynitrate  as  oxidising  agents,  the  separation 
of  oxynitric  and  oxysulphuric  acids  by  dialysis,  the  rate  of  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  silver  peroxysulphate  and  peroxynitrate,  experiments 
on  the  yield  of  the  latter  salt  as  a  function  of  the  time,  and  the 
separation  of  silver  nitrate  and  sulphate  by  means  of  alcohol.  The 
general  question  of  the  formation  of  compounds  of  silver  salts  of  oxy- 
acids  with  silver  peroxide  is  considered. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  an  account  is  given  of  a  preliminary 
series  of  experiments  on  the  electrolysis  of  silver  acetate.  The  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  product  at  the  anode 
are  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  analyses  thereof  are  as  yet  incom- 
plete, but  the  production  of  a  compound  of  the  general  composition 
a;Ag20s,y(Ag0Ac,2O),  analogous  to  the  peroxysulphate  and  peroxy- 
nitrate, is  regarded  as  demonstrated.  In  the  preparation  of  this  sub- 
stance, silver  oxide  is  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  carbonate 
for  the  neutralisation  of  the  free  acid  formed.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  further  investigation  of  silver  peroxyacetate  will  throw  light  on 
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the  phenomeDa  of  the   electrolysis  of  the  salts  of  organic  acids  in 
general.  N.  L. 

Solubility  of  Oalcium  Oaxbonate  in  Searwater.  By  Ernst 
Cohen  and  H.  Rakbn  (Proc.  K.  Ahad,  Wetemch.  Amsterdam^  1900,  3, 
63 — 66). — Artificial  sea-water,  free  from  calcium  carbonate,  was  agi- 
tated with  this  substance  by  means  of  a  current  of  air,  and  excess  of 
carbon  dioxide  subsequently  expelled  by  a  current  of  air  free  from  this 
gas.  In  eight  days,  calcium  carbonate  corresponding  with  53*94  milli- 
grams, and  in  seventeen  days  with  57*27  milligrams  of  combined 
carbon  dioxide  per  litre,  was  dissolved  at  15°.  Sea- water,  which  con- 
tains 52*8 — 55  milligrams  of  neutral  combined  carbon  dioxide  per  litre, 
must  therefore  be  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate.  G.  T.  M. 

Orthoplumbates  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  IV.  Lead 
"Peroxide."  By  Gborg  Kassnee  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1900,  238, 
449 — 458.  Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  657). —  Calcium  perplumbate, 
already  obtained  from  the  metaplumbate,  can  also  be  obtained  from 
the  crystallised  orthoplumbate,  Ca^PbO^j^H^O,  by  heating  it,  best  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  but  also  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  or  in  a  vacuum  ; 
its  formation  is  due  to  an  intramolecular  transformation  or  oxidation. 
The  temperature  employed  should  be  about  260 — 280^,  and  the  heating 
should  not  be  continued  too  long  (about  2  hours  suffice).       C.  F.  B. 

Some  Isomerio  Halogen  Oompounds  of  Thallium  and  the 
Constitution  of  Double  Salts.  By  Allerton  S.  Cushhan  {Amer, 
Ch&m.  J.,  1900,  24,  222— 242).— When  thallous  chloride  is  shaken 
with  bromine  and  water,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the  compound,  TlClBr2,3TlCl,  separates  on 
cooling  in  orange-coloured,  hexagonal  plates. 

If  thallous  bromide  is  suspended  in  hot  water  and  treated  with 
solution  of  thallic  chloride,  the  compound,  TlClgydTlBr,  is  deposited  in 
orange,  hexagonal  plates ;  under  similar  conditions,  thallous  chloride 
unites  with  thallic  bromide  to  form  an  isomeric  compound ,  TlBrgtSTlCl, 
which  dissolves  on  boiling,  and,  if  the  solution  is  rapidly  cooled,  is 
obtained  in  blood-red,  hexagonal  crystals.  The  former  compound  is 
very  stable,  and  can  b^  crystallised  from  water  unchanged ;  its  red 
isomeride,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  unstable  and  easily  decomposed 
by  water.  If  the  orange  compound,  TlClgfdTlBr,  is  treated  with 
excess  of  thallic  chloride,  the  sesquichloride,  TlClgjdTlCl,  is  produced, 
whilst  by  the  action  of  thallic  bromide,  long,  yellow  needles  of  the 
double  salt,  TlBrgjTlCl,  are  x)btained,  which  on  recrystallisation  from 
water  are  converted  into  dark  red  crystals  of  TlBr3,3TlCl.  In  the 
process  of  preparing  the  red  compound  by  the  action  of  thallous  chlor- 
ide on  thallic  bromide,  it  was  found  possible,  by  varying  the  dilution, 
to  obtain  directly  the  yellow  needles,  TlBr<pTlCl,  the  orange  compound, 
TlCl3,3TlBr,  or  the  red  compound,  TlBr^jSTlCl. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  constitution  of  these  double  salts,  deter- 
minatibns  were  made  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions  of  the 
thallium  chlorides  and  bromides ;  the  results  **  appear  to  find  a  more 
rational  explanation  under  Werner's  hypothesis  than  under  the  old 
linkage  theory."  E.  G. 
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Preparation  and  Properties  of  Neodymium  and  Praseody- 
mium Carbides.  By  Hbnbi  Moibsan  {CompL  rend.,  1900,  131, 
595—600.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  422). — Neodymium  carbide,  NeCg, 
prepared  by  gently  calcining  a  compressed  cylindrical  mass  of  neody- 
miam  oxide,  Ne^Og,  and  sugar  carbon  moistened  with  turpentine  until 
combustible  gases  are  no  longer  evolved,  and  then  heating  the  residue 
for  four  minutes  in  the  electric  furnace  by  means  of  a  current  of  900 
amperes  and  50  volts,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow,  hexagonal 
plates  of  sp.  gr.  5*15. 

Praeeodymiwm  carbide,  PrCj,  produced  in  similar  manner  by  substi- 
tuting praseodymium  oxide,  Pr02,  for  the  neodymium  compound  in  the 
above  experiment,  closely  resembles  the  preceding  carbide  j  it  has  a 
sp.  gr.  510. 

These  substances  are  not  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  beat. 
Nitrogen  or  ammonia  attacks  the  carbides  at  1200°,  the  former  gas 
forming  nitrides  and  the  latter  a  mixture  of  hydrides  and  nitrides ; 
the  product  in  the  second  case  evolves  hydrocarbons  and  ammonia  on 
treatment  with  water. 

When  the  carbides  are  greatly  warmed  in  fluorine,  a  vigorous  action 
takes  place  accompanied  by  incandescence ;  the  resulting  fluorides  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  somewhat  infusible  and  non- volatile.  The 
halogens  act  on  the  carbides  only  at  red  heat,  the  intensity  of  the 
action  diminishing  from  chlorine  to  iodine ;  the  anhydrous  haloid  salts 
produced  are  all  soluble  in  water.  A  soluble  product  is  likewise 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  a  dull  red  heat.  When 
heated  at  400°  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  neodymium  carbide  is 
completely  decomposed,  leaving  a  mauve  oxide ;  praseodymium  carbide, 
when  similarly  treated,  yielding  a  black  oxide.  Sulphur  and  hydrogen 
sulphide,  at  temperatures  between  400°  and  1000°  give  rise  to  sulphides 
which  are  decomposed  by  water  or  dilute  acids.  Carbon  readily 
dissolves  in  the  fused  carbides,  and  the  cooled  product  presents  a 
fracture  similar  to  that  of  plumbago  owing  to  the  presence  of  graphite 
crystals. 

Water  decomposes  these  carbides  as  readily  as  those  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  and  yttrium,  a  mixture  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons  being 
evolved,  whilst  the  residue  consists  of  liquid  ^and  solid  hydrocarbons 
and  hydrated  oxides.  The  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  very 
similar  in  both  cases,  the  gas  consisting  of  acetylene  (65  to  68  per 
cent),  defines  (2*5  to  7  per  cent.),  and  paraffins  (27  to  30  per  cent.). 
Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  carbides  yielding 
sulphur  dioxida  Dilute  nitric  acid  rapidly  oxidises  these  compounds, 
yielding  the  metallic  nitrates  j  the  concentrated  acid  has  no  action  on 
them. 

The  carbides  of  the  cerium  group  of  metals  evolve  a  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  differ  markedly  from  those  of  alkaline-earth  series 
which  yield  acetylene  only,  and  also  from  aluminium  carbide,  which 
furnishes  methana  G,  T.  M. 

Hydroxides  of  Alnminium.  By  Eugbnb  T.  Allen  (Chem.  Nmoe, 
1900,  82,  75 — 76). — ^The  author  is  of  opinion  that  precipitated 
alumina  has  the  composition   A1(0H)3,   whether  prepared    by  pie- 
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cipitating  warm  or  in  the  cold  with  ammonia,  by  boiling  a  soluble 
aluminate  with  ammonium  chloride,  by  boiling  the  basic  carbonate 
with  water  or  dilute  ammonia,  or  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water  on 
soluble  aluminates.  The  last  form  is  crystalline  and  does  not 
lose  water  over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  amorphous  varieties  under  such 
conditions,  or  by  heating  at  100°,  lose  a  mol.  of  water  leaving  the 
hydrate,  Al^OgH^,  which  is  hygroscopic  and  reverts  to  A1(0H)3. 

D.  A.  L. 

Action  of  Oaustic  Hydroxides  on  Aluminium.  By  Euobne  T. 
Allbn  and  H.  F.  Rogers  {Arrm.  Chem.  •/".,  1900,  24,  304— 318).— On 
dissolving  aluminium  in  an  excess  of  10  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid,  the  aluminate,  K2Al204,3H20  (Fremy,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.y  1844, 
[iii],  12,  362)  separates  in  hard,  nodular  crystals ;  if  the  alkali  is  not 
in  excess,  hydrolysis  of  the  aluminate  occurs  and  crystalline  alumin- 
ium hydroxide  is  deposited,  whilst  the  metal  continues  to  dissolve  in- 
definitely instead  of  in  the  proportion  demanded  by  Gavazzi's  equation, 
2KOH  +  2Al  +  2H20  =  K2Alj04  +  3H2(Abstr.,  1885,  1112). 

A  solution  of  aluminium  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  does  not  crys- 
tallise on  evaporation,  but  on  repeatedly  digesting  with  alcohol  a 
hard  mass  of  sodium  ahtmincUe,  Na2Al204,4H20,  is  obtained.  Lithium 
aluminate,  LiHAl204,5H20,  obtained  in  similar  manner,  is  a  light, 
micro-crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is 
decomposed  only  after  continued  boiling ;  one  preparation  contained 
3  instead  of  SHjO,  but  an  aluminate  of  a  different  type  could  not  be 
obtained. 

Aluminium  dissolves  vigorously  in  hot  concentrated  aqueous  bar- 
ium hydroxide,  yielding  the  aluminate  Ba2Al20g,5H20,  as  a  heavy 
crystalline,  moderately  soluble  powder,  somewhat  easily  decomposed 
by  water  (compare  Beckmann,  Abstr.,  1889,  289  and  649);  in  the 
cold,  the  compound,  BaAl204,5H20  (Beckmann  gives  6 — 7H2O),  is 
obtained,  as  a  soft,  white,  apparently  amorphous  powder,  which  is 
easily  decomposed  by  water  and  by  carbon  dioxide. 

When  aluminium  is  boiled  with  concentrated,  aqueous  strontium 
hydroxide,  hydrogen  is  evolved  for  a  moment,  but  no  further  action 
then  occurs ;  in  the  cold,  the  metal  dissolves  and  the  cdv/mincUe, 
Sr3Al2O0,6H2O,  separates.  The  latter  is  better  obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  potassium  aluminate  containing  an  excess  of  potassium  hydr- 
oxide to  a  hot  solution  of  strontium  chloride  or  hydroxide ;  it  forms 
a  white,  heavy,  granular,  crystalline  powder  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  by  which  it  is  only  slowly  decomposed,  and  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  carbon  dioxide.  A  second  alumiTiate,  SrAl204,4 — 5H2O, 
closely  resembling  the  second  barium  aluminate  may  also  be  formed 
in  the  action  of  strontium  oxide  on  aluminium,  but  could  not  be  ob- 
tained pure  ;  it  forms  a  glutinous  mass. 

Calcium  (duminate,  Ca^Alfi^t^^J^^  obtained  by  dissolving  alumin- 
ium in  lime-water  kept  saturated  with  the  hydroxide,  is  a  dense, 
white,  crystalline  substance,  with  a  pearly  lustre ;  it  is  only  slowly 
decomposed  by  water,  in  which  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  On 
adding  aqueous  potassium  aluminate  to  hot  lime-water,  a  crystalline 
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precipitate  of   the  compound  GA^Al^O^fiB^O  is  obtained;  it  cloeely 
resembles  the  corresponding  strontium  compound.  W.  A.  D. 

Aluminates.  By  W.  Hbbz  (ZeU.  anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  26, 
165 — 156). — AJkali  aluminates  of  the  formula  NagAJOg  and  KljAlOj, 
are  obtained  in  solution  by  shaking  excess  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
(prepared  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  desic- 
cator) with  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides  of  varying  strength. 

£.  C  A. 

OrystaUisedMonocalciumAluminate.  ByEniLEDuFAU  (Compt. 
rend.  1900,  131,  541 — 544). — When  alumina  which  has  been  strongly 
ignited  is  heated  in  the  electric  furnace  with  60  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  calcium  oxide,  calcium  ahtminaie,  GaO,  Al^Og,  is  obtained  in  colourless, 
transparent  needles  softer  than  glass  and  of  sp.  gr.  3*671  at  20^.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  but  does  not  '*  set/'  and  is  readily  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid  but  not  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrofluoric  add. 
Fluorine  attacks  it  only  on  heating,  but  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or 
sulphur  has  no  action  on  it  at  the  softening  point  of  glass.  When 
heated  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  it  yields  two  distinct 
carbides.  Attempts  to  prepare  polycalcium  aluminates  in  the  electric 
furnace  gave  negative  results. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  calcium  aluminate  like  the  analogous 
beryllium  compound,  and  like  calcium  chromate  and  calcium  ferrite, 
does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  the  spinels.  0.  H.  B. 

Iron  and  Hydrogen.  By  E.  Heyn  {Ghem.  CetUr,,  1900,  ii, 
621—622  ;  from  Stahl,  u.  JEiam,  20,  837— 844).— When  cast  iron  is 
heated  at  730 — 1000^  in  contact  with  hydrogen  and  then  chilled,  it 
becomes  considerably  more  brittle  than  when  similarly  heated  in  air 
and  chilled.  If,  however,  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in 
hydrogen,  it  remains  tough,  and  at  temperatures  below  730°  its 
properties  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen.  A  cast  iron  containing  0*37 
per  cent,  of  carbon  was  found  to  behave  in  the  same  way  as  one 
containing  only  0*05  of  carbon  and  O'Ol  of  silicon.  By  heating  the 
metal  in  nitrogen  at  a  red  heat,  the  effect  of  the  treatment  with 
hydrogen  is  destroyed,  and  in  one  experiment  at  a  temperature  of  820° 
hydrogen  equal  to  0*00019  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  iron  was 
liberated.  In  the  case  of  iron  containing  very  little  carbon,  the 
brittleness  is  partly  removed  by  heating  in  boiling  water,  or  even  by 
long  exposure  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  heating  at  200 — 250°.  Iron  containing  more 
carbon  retains  its  properties  much  more  obstinately.  A  superficial 
layer  after  treatment  with  hydrogen  was  found  to  show  a  greater 
flexibility,  hence  the  hydrogen  must  penetrate  below  the  surface. 
The  density  of  the  metal  is  not  affected  by  the  treatment  with  hydrogen. 
The  change  cannot  be  ascribed  to  silicon  taken  up  from  the  porcelain 
tubes  in  which  the  metal  was  heated,  for  the  same  result  is  obtained 
when  iron  tubes  are  employed.  E.  W.  W. 

Iron  and  Steel  f^om  the  Standpoint  of  the  Phase  Rule.  Bj 
H.  W.  Bakhuis  Boozbbooh  {Zeit.  pkyaikal.  Chem.,  1900,  34^ 
437 — 487). — The  author  gives  an  exhaustive  theoretical  treatment  of 
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the  subject,  comparing  his  conclusions,  where  possible,  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Hoberts-Austen  and  others.  In  developing  the 
theory,  much  use  is  made  of  the  facts  recently  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  and  transformation  of  mixed  crystals. 
The  scheme  deduced  by  the  author  as  representing  the  equilibria  in 
iron-carbon  mixtures  of  varying  composition  and  at  different  tempera- 
tures can  be  given  only  in  outline. 

Mixtures  containing  0 — 2  per  cent,  of  carbon  solidify  to  homo- 
geneous mixed  crystals — ^martensite ;  mixtures  with  2 — 4*3  per  cent, 
of  carbon  solidify  to  a  framework  of  these  mixed  crystals,  surrounded 
by  a  eutectic  product,  consisting  of  mixed  crystals  and  graphite ; 
mixtures  with  more  than  4*3  per  cent,  of  carbon  solidify  to  a  frame- 
work of  graphite  crystals,  surrounded  'by  the  eutectic  product.  On 
cooling  below  the  solidifying  temperature,  the  alloys  with  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  carbon  undergo  a  separation  of  carbon  between  1130^ 
and  1000°,  and  at  the  latter  temperature  martensite  and  graphite  are 
transformed  into  carbide  or  cementite  (FogC)  ;  so  long  as  the  carbon 
percentage  is  less  than  6*6,  this  results  in  ,a  conglomerate  of  marten- 
site  and  cementite.  The  formation  of  the  latter  continues  pro- 
gressively down  to  690° ;  during  this  interval,  the  martensite  crystals 
become  poorer  in  carbon,  and  contain  ultimately  no  more  than  0*85 
per  cent.  They  disappear  at  690°  and  are  transformed  into  a-iron 
(or  ferrite)  and  cementite.  Any  deviations  from  this  normal 
behaviour  are  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  unequal  rate  of  cooling  ;  it  is 
certain  that  with  rapid  cooling  cementite  is  formed  at  once,  and  that 
in  the  formation  of  cementite  from  the  martensite  and  graphite,  a 
portion  of  the  latter  always  escapes  transformation.  Alloys  with 
2'0 — 0*85  per  cent,  carbon  separate  cementite  between  1000°  and 
690°,  resolving  themselves  at  the  latter  temperature  into  cementite 
and  ferrite.  These  changes  may,  however,  fail  to  take  place  when  the 
cooling  is  rapid,  in  which  case  the  martensite  crystals  would  be  per- 
manent. Alloys  with  0 — 0*35  per  cent,  carbon  gradually  separate 
P'iron  between  890°  and  770° ;  at  770°,  the  )8-iron  is  completely  trans- 
formed into  a-iron,  and  afterwards  there  takes  place  a  gradual 
separation  of  a-iron  from  the  mixed  crystals  remaining  at  770°. 
Alloys  with  0*35 — 0*85  per  cent,  carbon  separate  a-iron  only  between 
770°  and  690°.  In  all  alloys  with  0 — 0*85  per  cent,  carbon,  a  trans- 
formation of  the  remaining  martensite  crystals  into  ferrite  and 
cementite  takes  place  at  690°,  although  rapid  cooling  may  prevent  it. 
So  far  as  published  results  go,  it  is  possible  to  give  another  scheme 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in  alloys  with  0 — 0*85  per  cent,  carbon, 
on  the  supposition  that  carbon  is  slightly  soluble  in  )S-  and  a-iron. 
In  the  author's  scheme,  a  place  is  found  for  austenite,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  mass  of  mixed  crystals  separating  themselves  from 
concentrated  Uquid  solutions.  Several  points  in  the  author's  scheme 
tend  to  show  that  carbon  is  monatomic  in  solution,  but  the 
question  Is  not  definitely  settled.  The  question  of  the  diffusion  of 
carbon  in  iron  is  also  discussed.  J.  0.  P. 

Iron  Silicide,  FegSi,  and  its  presence  in  Ferro-silicons.  By 
Paul  Lbbbau  (Compt  rend.,  1900,  131,  583— 586).— Iron  silicide. 
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Fe^Si,  is  obtained  by  strongly  heating  iron  with  twice  its  weight  of 
commercial  copper  silicide  containing  10  per  cent,  of  silicon,  the 
product  being  treated  with  nitric  acid  (1 :  10)  and  purified  in  the 
usual  way.  It  forms  long,  brilliant,  grey  crystals  with  octahedral 
terminations.  In  sp.  gr.  and  chemical  properties,  it  is  identical  with 
the  silicide  obtained  by  Moissan  in  the  electric  furnace  (Abstr.,  1896, 
ii,  173),  and  it  can  be  isolated  from  commercial  ferro-silicons  which 
contain  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  have  been  prepared  at  a  high 
temperature.  G.  H.  B. 

Nickel  Selenides.  By  Henri  Fonzbs-Diacon  {Oompt.  rend.^  1900, 
131,  556 — 558). — Nickel  selenide^  NiSe,  is  obtained  in  regular  double 
tetrahedrons  by  the  action  of  selenium  vapour  diluted  with  nitrogen 
on  nickel  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  also  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
selenide  on  anhydrous  nickel  chloride  at  a  bright  red  heat.  Niekd 
sesquiselenides,  Ni^Scg  and  Ni3Se4,  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  selenide  on  anhydrous  nickel  chloride  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  the 
compound  NigSe^  is  grey  and  seems  to  crystallise  in  the  cubic  system. 
Mckel  diselenide,  NiSe^,  is  a  dark  grey  compound  formed  when 
hydrogen  selenide  acts  on  anhydrous  nickel  chloride  at  about  300"^. 
Nickel  aubselenide^  Ni^Se,  is  a  golden-yellow  compound  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  hydrogen  on  any  of  the  preceding  compounds  at  a 
bright  red  heat.  An  oxysdenide  is  found  when  the  selenate  is  carefully 
heated  in  dry  oxygen. 

The  selenides  are  but  little  affected  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
are  slowly  decomposed  by  hydrogen  chloride  at  a  high  temperature. 
They  are  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  are  oxidised  by  nitric 
acid  with  production  of  selenites,  and  also  by  oxygen  when  heated  in 
that  gas.  C.  H.  B. 

Periodic  Phenomena  in  the  Dissolution  of  Ohromiom  in 
Acids.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald  {Zeit,  physikdl.  Chem.,  1900,  86^ 
33 — 76). — It  has  been  shown  by  Hittorf  that  chromium  is  remarkable 
in  its  behaviour  towards  acids,  assuming  an  active  and  a  passive  state  in 
different  circumstances  (Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  363).  The  author,  on  inves- 
tigating further  the  action  of  the  active  chromium  on  acids,  observed 
a  remarkable  periodicity  in  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  hydrogen,  and 
constructed  a  self-registering  apparatus  in  order  to  investigate  this 
property.  A  piece  of  passive  chromium  rendered  active  by  contact 
with  caidmium  under  acid  was  dissolved  in  2N  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
curve  obtained  indicated  an  initial  irregular  action,  which,  after  about 
15  minutes,  becomes  periodic,  the  velocity  rapidly  increasing  to  a 
maximum  and  then  falling  more  slowly  to  a  minimum.  The  duration 
of  each  period  was  found  to  increase  during  the  progress  of  the 
reaction.  Various  forms  of  curves  are  obtained  from  different  pieces 
of  chromium,  and  two  pieces  placed  in  the  same  acid  were  found  to 
give  a  double  summation  curve,  so  the  cause  of  the  periodicity  lies  in 
the  metal  and  not  in  the  acid.  The  influence  of  acid  concentration, 
of  temperature,  and  of  foreign  subtances  was  studied.  Some  com- 
pounds cause  a  lengthening  of  the  period,  formaldehyde  has  a  re- 
markably great  effect,  whilst  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen  oxides  accelerate 
the  periodicity,  as  also  do  chloric  and  bromic  acids  to  a  lees  marked 
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extent.  A  piece  of  almost  pure  chromium  supplied  to  the  author 
by  Goldschmidt  did  not  exhibit  these  periodic  phenomena,  neither 
could  it  be  made  active  in  this  respect  by  treatment  with  any 
reagents.  L.  M.  J. 

Constitution  of  Uranyl  ScJts.  By  Heinbich  Let  (Ber,,  1900, 
33,  2658 — 2661). — ^The  author  has  redetermined  the  conductivities  of 
solutions  of  uranyl  nitrate  with  specially  purified  materials,  and  the 
results  confirm  those  previously  obtained  (this  vol.,  ii,  67). 

With  uranyl  nitrate  fil024— fi32  is  33*4  at  25%  whilst  with  barium 
nitrate  the  corresponding  number  is  23*1,  so  that  the  hydrolytic  disso- 
ciation of  the  former  in  aqueous  solution  at  the  dilution  1  :  1024  does 
not  exceed  5  per  cent.  Dittrich  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  629),  found  the 
hydrolytic  dissociation  of  uranyl  nitrate  in  10  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  to  be  3*6  per  cent,  at  65%  using  the  method  of  cane  sugar 
inversion. 

Uranyl  salts  of  strong  acids  therefore,  contrary  to  the  view  taken 
by  Kohlschiitter  (this  vol.,  ii,  484),  who  regarded  the  chloride  as 
analogous  to  acyl  chlorides,  behave  like  the  corresponding  salts  of 
aluminium  and  beryllium,  and  are  for  the  most  part  normally  ionised, 
the  radicle  UrO^  being  the  cation.  A.  L. 

Behaviour  of  some  HcJogen  Oompounds  of  the  Oarbon  Group 
analogous  to  Stannic  Chloride.  By  Wl.  von  Kowalewsky  {Zeit. 
anorg.  Chem.,  1900,  25,  189— 195).— The  method  of  investigation 
described  in  a  previous  paper  (this  vol.,  ii,  256),  has  been  applied  to 
titanium  tetrachloride  and  tetrafluoride,  and  silicon  tetrachloride.  A 
solution  of  titanium  tetrachloride  in  water  forms  a  voluminous 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  again  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  without 
any  corresponding  change  in  conductivity.  The  value  of  the  con- 
ductivity points  to  equilibrium  being  established  before  hydrolysis  is 
complete ;  the  hydrolysis  is  completed  by  boiling,  or  by  heating  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  150"". 

The  results  show  that  the  tendency  to  hydrolysis  of  the  tetrachlorides 
diminishes  from  tin  to  titanium  and  to  silicon ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  their  ability  to  form  complex  salts.  J.  C.  P. 

Alloys  of  Antimony  ajid  Tin.  By  W.  RBiin)EB8  {ZeiL  anorg. 
Ch&m,y  1900,25,  113— 125).— The  freezing  point  curve  for  alloys  of 
these  two  metals  has  been  traced  and  interpreted ;  it  consists  of  four 
branches,  the  three  points  of  intersection  occurring  at  8,  20,  and  51  per 
cent,  of  antimony,  and  at  the  temperatures  243°,  310°,  and  430°.  As 
found  previously  by  Heycock  and  Neville  (Trans.,  1890,  57,  387),  the 
first  branch  of  the  curve,  starting  from  pure  tin,  immediately  rises, 
and  there  is  no  eutectic  point  below  the  melting  point  of  tin. 

These  results  have  been  supplemented  by  an  investigation  of  the 
microscopic  structure  of  the  alloys,  the  polished  sections  being  etched 
by  electrolytic  oxidation  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  In  alloys  containing  less 
than  8  per  cent,  of  antimony,  mixed  crystals  of  tin  and  antimony  are 
traced,  of  the  same  form  as  tin  crystals.  In  alloys  with  8 — 20  per 
cent.,  cubic  crystals  are  first  formed.  The  crystals  characteristic  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  freezing  point  curve  were  somewhat  undefined  in 
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form ;  those  of  the  fourth  branch  are  of  the  antimony  tjpe.  In  some 
cases,  the  crystals  first  formed  could  be  detected,  even  though  theory 
required  their  disappearance  under  the  existing  conditions;  this  is 
probably  due  to  those  crystals  getting  coated  in  the  rapid  cooling,  and 
so  being  protected  from  further  interaction  and  transformation. 

J.  a  p. 

Pentaohloroplatinic  Acid.  By  Abtubo  Miolati  and  L  Bellucui 
(Atti  Real.  Aeoad.  Lineei,  1900,  [v],  9,  ii,  51—57  and  97— 102).— The 
compound  PtGl^HCl,2H20,  obtained  by  Pigeon  (Abstr.,  1891,  1325) 
by  heating  chloroplatinic  acid  in  presence  of  fused  potassium  hydroxide, 
is  found  to  be  the  intermediate  term  between  chloroplatinic  acid  and 
tetrachloroplatinic  acid,  [PtOl4(OH)2]H2 ;  it  separates  as  a  reddish- 
brown,  deliquescent  mass  which  gives  a  pale  yellow,  acid,  aqueous 
solution  readily  decomposing  carbonates  in  the  cold.  With  ammonia 
solution,  it  gives  no  precipitate,  and  on  heating  the  liquid  it  becomes 
almost  colourless.  Ammonium  and  potassium  chlorides  precipitate 
the  respective  platinichlorides.  Comparison  of  the  values  of  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  solutions  of  various  strengths  of  the  acid 
with  the  corresponding  numbers  for  oxalic  and  hydrofluosilioic  acids 
show  it  to  be  dibasic,  as  also  does  titration  with  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  Conductivity  experiments  also  show  that  one  of  the  re- 
placeable hydrogen  atoms  of  the  molecule  has  a  strongly  acid  character, 
the  other  having  only  weak  acid  properties.  The  sodium  salt, 
OH'FtClgNaj,  exists  only  in  solution  whilst  the  lithium  salt  separates 
in  the  form  of  small,  yellow  needles  which  are  very  hygroscopic  ;  the 
barium  salt,  with  4H2O,  forms  long,  orange-yellow  prisms,  and  the 
silver  salt  a  yellowish  precipitate  stable  in  boiling  water ;  the  thallium 
salt  and  basic  lead  salt,  PtCl5(OH)Pb,Pb(OH)2,  were  also  prepared. 

T.  H.  P. 

Platinum  Tetrabromide.  By  Arturo  Miolati  and  I.  Beli<uoci 
(Atti  Real.  Accad.  Lincei,  1900,  [v]  9,  ii,  140— 146).— On  mixing 
solutions  of  a  metallic  salt  and  platinum  tetrabromide,  salts  are  pre- 
cipitated corresponding  with  tetrabromoplatinic  acid,  PtBr4(OH)2H2. 
The  silver  and  thaUiwm  salts  form  tobacco-coloured  precipitates,  the 
basic  lead  salt,  PtBr4(OH)2Pb,Pb(OH)29  a  dark  brown  powder  and  the 
mercury  salt  a  brown  precipitate.  The  electrical  conductivity  of 
solutions  of  platinum  bromide  by  itself  and  also  when  mixed  with 
varying  quantities  of  alkali,  shows  that  tetrabromoplatinic  acid  is  a 
dibasic  acid,  and  that  only  one  of  the  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  is 
strongly  dissociated  in  solution.  The  acid  dissolves  lithium  carbonate 
with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  T.  H.  P. 

Behaviour  of  Bhodium  in  Alloys  with  the  Noble  Metals. 
By  HsiNBicH  E088LEB  {Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  733 — 735.  Compare 
Mietzschke,  this  vol.,  ii,  371). — When  rhodium  is  cupelled  with  lead 
and  silver,  the  button  is  left  with  a  grey  coating  of  metallic  rhodium, 
which,  after  removal  of  the  silver,  appears  as  microscopic,  six-sided 
plates  and  ladder-  or  star-shaped  crystal  aggregates.  If  merely  added 
to  molten  silver,  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  button  and  is  recovered 
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in  the  amorphous  state.     Bhodium,  therefore^  does  not  alloy  with 
silver,  and  further  its  density  must  be  less  thaa  12*1. 

Bhodium  alloys  with  molten  gold,  and  gives  evidence  of  real  com- 
bination, an  alloy  containing  1  per  cent,  being  entirely  soluble  in 
aqua  regia.  A  10  per  cent,  admixture  yields  the  free  metal  as  feather- 
or  rowel-shaped  crystal  aggregates,  whilst  if  this  limit  is  exceeded, 
amorphous  rhodium  is  also  found  when  the  button  is  dissolved  in 
nitro -hydrochloric  acid. 

Rhodium  (2 — 5  per  cent.)  added  to  molten  bismuth  forms  the  com- 
pound RhBi^,  which  remains  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid  as 
glistening  needles  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  crystalline  aggre- 
gates. From  richer  alloys  the  metal  is  recovered  in  a  crystalline  or 
amorphous  condition,  according  to  the  proportion  used.  If  the  metals 
are  fused  together  in  the  proportions  represented  by  the  above  formula 
(12  :  88),  the  resulting  mass  is  entirely  soluble  in  aqua  regia  or  strong 
boiling  nitric  acid,  but  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  out  the 
bismuth  separately. 

Iridium  behaves  like  rhodium  with  silver  under  the  conditions 
described,  but  this  metal  sinks  in  the  button  and  its  crystals  are 
eight-sided.  When  cupelled  with  lead  and  gold,  or  merely  fused  with 
gold,  it  remains  amorphous  and  shows  no  solubility  in  aqua  regia. 

Small  quantities  of  platinum,  in  gold  ingots  (a  few  parts  per 
thousand)  are  estimated  by  boiling  out  one  of  two  similar  cornets 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  other  with  nitric  acid.  The 
excess  in  weight  of  the  first  over  the  second  is  reckoned  as  platinum. 
For  larger  quantities  up  to  twenty  parts  per  thousand,  the  second 
comet  is  treated  twice.  For  still  larger  quantities,  the  silver  is  first 
removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  aqua 
regia  (avoiding  excess  of  nitric  acid),  which  leaves  any  rhodium  and 
iridium  behind,  whilst  the  gold  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with 
ferrous  chloride.  If  ferrous  sulphate  is  used,  platinum  may  be  pre- 
cipitated with  the  gold.  R.  L.  J. 


Mineralogical   Chemistry. 


Qenesis  of  some  Scottish  Minerals.  By  John  Geobge  Good- 
child  {Proc.  R.  Physical  Soo.  Edinb,,  1900,  14,  181— 220).— A 
speculative  paper.  L.  J.  S. 

Oixmabax-bearing  Trachyte-tuff  from  South  Tuscany.  By 
JoHAN  H.  Kloos  {Zeit.  Kryst,  Min,,  1900,  33,  206  ;  from  Zeit  prakt. 
Geol.f  1898,  158 — 163). — A  decomposed  trachyte  from  Monte  Amiata 
was  found  to  contain  2*76 — 5*36  per  cent,  of  mercury.  Felspar-sand 
contained  0*35—54*35,  and  a  kaolin  480  per  cent,  of  mercury  as 
cinnabar.  L.  J.  S. 

Manganese  Ore  from  the  Amazon  District.  By  Fbibdrich 
Katzbb  {Zeit.  Kryst,  Mm,,  1900,  33,  201 ;  from  Oesterr,  ZeU,  Berg  u, 
HiUtenwesen,  1898,  46,  41 — 46). — A  manganese  ore,  consisting  princi- 
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pally  of  psilomelanct,  is  distributed  over  an  area  of  1000  x  500 
kilometres  in  the  Amazon  district.  The  purer  material  occurs  in 
layers  with  a  smooth  surface  and  a  renif orm  structure  on  one  side 
(anal.  I).  Other  material  encloses  rock-forming  minerals  and  has  a 
rough  surface  (anal.  II.)  with  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  sand- 
stone (anal.  III.) 


MnO. 

BaO. 

Insol.  in  HCl. 

SiO,. 

Ala03,Fe,0,. 

TotoL 

Sp.gr. 

I. 

65-73 

15-58 

6-26 



— 

87-56 

3-83 

II. 

32-05 

6-32 

6513 





93-60 

3-28 

111. 

29-14 

4-70 

^ 

5316 

5-77 

92-77 

3-21 

L.  J.  S. 

Tin  Ores  f^om  Banca  and  Billiton.  By  Richard  Bjbck  {Zeii. 
Kryst  Min.,  1900,  33,  205—206;  from  Zeit.  prakt.  Geol.,  1898, 
121 — 127). — Gassiterite  occurs  in  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton, 
Malay  Archipelago,  as  an  original  constituent  in  granite,  in  quartz- 
veins  traversing  granite,  and  in  alluvial  deposits.  A  small  amount 
of  tin  occurs  as  silicate  in  the  minerals  of  the  granite.  The  cassiterite 
in  the  quartz-veins  has  probably  been  collected  from  the  surrounding 
rock  by  thermal  waters,  as  is  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  tin 
oxide  in  a  siliceous  sinter  deposited  by  a  warm  spring  in  Selangor. 
Analysis  of  this  siliceous  sinter  gave, 

SiO,.  HgO.  SnOa.  FegO,. 

91-8  7-5  0-5  0-2 

L.  J.  S. 

Marblea  By  J.  H.  L.  Yoot  (ZeU.  Kryst  Min.,  1900,  38, 
203—204  ;  from  Zett.  prcM.  Ged.,  1898,  4—16,  43-52).— A  detailed 
discussion  from  various  points  of  view  of  marbles  (including  dolomitic 
marbles).     Several  analyses  are  given.  L.  J.  S. 

PhOBphorite  [ttom  North  Ghermany].  By  W.  Eobbt  {Zeii. 
KryBt,  Min,y  1900,  33,  199  ;  from  Jaivrb,  Preusa.  geol.  LandesansL^ 
for  1898, 1900,  10,  czlvi — czlix). — Boulders  of  a  middle  Miocene  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tesperhude,  below  Laueaburg  on  the  Elbe, 
contain  dark  brown  phosphorite  nodules  in  association  with  molluscan 
shells.  The  nodules  consist  of  sandstone  with  phosphorite  as  a  cement- 
ing material,  showing  a  concentric  structure  round  each  quartz-grain. 
Analysis  by  Kliiss  gave  I  for  the  rock  and  II  for  the  nodules.  The 
phosphorite  has  originated  by  concentration,  around  shells,  from  the 
surrounding  rock. 


Fe. 

CaO. 

CO.. 

PiO* 

I.  2-76 

21-17 

17-39 

0-46 

11,  2-84 

21-64 

3-82 

12-73 

The  remainder  consists  of  silica  (quartz  and  combined  silica),  water 
and  organic  matter,  together  with  traces  of  aluminium,  magnesium 
and  potassium  j  fluorine  is  absent.  L.  J.  S. 

Analyses  of  Minerals  firom  the  Langesund  Fjord.  By 
Hjalmab  Sjogren  {Btdl.  Geol.  Inst.  Univ.  Upfola,  1900,  4^  227—230). 
— Analyses  by  B.  Mauzelius  are  given  of  minerals  from  islets  in  the 
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Langesund  Fjord,  Norway,  of  which  crystaliographic  descriptions 
have  recently  been  given  by  G.  Flink  (ibid.,  1899,  4,  16—27). 
Epididymite  (Abstr.,  1895,  ii,  23)  occurs  on  Lille  Aroe  associated 
with  eudidymite,  segirite,  &c, ;  analysis  I  agrees  with  the  formula 
HNaBeSijOg.  Associated  with  it  is  albite  (anal.  II)  of  secondary 
origin.  Diaspore  from  Ovre  Arbe,  occurring  as  violet-blue  scales  in 
the  intersperses  between  crystals  of  natrolite  and  also  as  implanted 
tabular  crystals,  gave  the  results  under  III  (the  Al^Og  includes  traces 
of  FojOg  and  TiOg). 


SiO^ 

AljO,.      BeO. 

Na,0.     K,0.      H,0. 

Total.      Sp.  gr. 

T. 

72-04 

—       10-22 

12-66    0-27     4-61 

99-70     2-55 

II. 

65*99 

19-96       — 

11-34     1-45     1-04 

99-78     2-587 

III. 

0-21 

84-38       — 

—        —     15-70 

100-29     3-35 
L.  J.  S. 

Hardystonite  and  Zinc-schefferite  firom  Frcuiklin  Furnace, 
New  Jersey.  By  John  E.  Wolff  (Zeit.  KrysL  Min,,  1900,  33, 
147 — 151). — A  new  find  of  hardystonite  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  435)  con- 
sists of  a  large  mass  of  almost  pure  material ;  this  is  greyish- white, 
and  gave  the  analytical  results  under  I.  The  refractive  indices  are 
0)  =1 -6691,  c=  1-6568  (Na). 

SiOa.    AljO,.  FejO,.  ZnO.    MnO.   CaO.    MgO.   K,0.  NajO.  Jgn.     Total. 

I.  37-78     0-91     0-43     23*38     1-26     34*22    026    0*78     1*10    0*34     100*46 

II.  52-86      "T08  3*38     6*31     24*48  18*24      —       —      0-46    100*80 

Analysis  II  proves  a  pyroxene  occurring  as  large,  brownish-red 
platy  masses  to  be  a  zinc-schefferite.  There  is  a  good  parting  parallel 
to  the  basal  plane;  sp.  gr.  3*31.  Optical  determinations  are  given  in 
an  appendix  by  G.  Melczer.  L.  J.  S. 

Epidote  and  Zoisite.  By  Fiebbe  Tebhieb  {BvU.  Socfrcm^,  Min,, 
1900,  23,  50—64.  Compare  Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  568;  1899,  ii,  303).— 
A  case  is  described  of  the  occurrence  together  of  the  trimorphous 
minerals  epidote,  a- zoisite  and  )9-zoisite.  The  "green  rocks"  of 
Mount  Felvas  (or  Paravas)  on  the  Franco-Italian  frontier  contain 
veins  and  patches  of  white  prehnite  in  which  are  embedded  prisms  of 
pale  green  epidote  (anal.  I  by  F.  Fisani)  and  fine  needles  of  very  pale 
rose-coloured  zoisite  (anal.  II  and  III).  The  zoisite  has  the  optical 
characters  of  a-zoisite,  but  sometimes  a  little  ^S-zoisite  is  intergrown 
with  it.  At  times  there  are  also  regular  intergrowths  of  epidote  and 
zoisite,  with  a  definite  crystaliographic  orientation  between  the  two 
minerals ;  this  indicates  that  the  crystalline  structures  of  epidote  and 
zoisite  must  be  closely  related. 

SiOj.     AljO,.    Fe^Oa.  MnO.  CaO.      MgO.     KjO.      Na^O.    HjO.     Total. 
I.  37-62     28*50      9*30     —     23*20      trace     trace      trace      201     100'68 

II.  41*44      81*67      0*35    trace   25*03      069       028       0*41       1*38     101*25 

III.  40-92      31*80      0*39   trace  24*92      trace      trace     trace      1*69      9972 

L.  J.  a 

Ohabazites  firom  Sardinia,  and  from  the  Granulites  of 
Striegau,  Sileeda.  By  Cablo  Bimatobi  {Atti  Real,  Accad,  Lincei, 
1900,  [v],  0,  ii,  146 — 151). — Analysis  of  chabazites  from  the  granu- 
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lites  of    (I.)   Maddalena  and   (II.)    Striegau,   and   (III.)   from    the 
volcanic  stone  of  Montresta  give  the  following  results  : 


SiO^ 

AUG.. 

F«,0^ 

CaO. 

K,0. 

Na,0.         H,0. 

L 

48-66 

18-32 

2-18 

6-47 

1-66 

4-64         19-17 

11. 

48-54 

16-44 

2-93 

7-56 

3-46 

0-11         21-05 

III. 

47-96 

22-61 

— 

6-27 

2-96 

trace         19-68 
T.  H.  P. 

A  New  Mineral  from  near  Gassel.  By  Max  Blanckbnhorv 
{Zeit.  KrysU  Min,,  1900, 33, 199  ;  from  Jahrb.  Frmn.geol.  Landssanst., 
for  1897;  1900,  18,  iii,  109— 129).— In  a  description  of  the 
Muschelkalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gassel,  the  following  analysis  by 
Kliiss  is  given  of  an  apparently  new  mineral,  honey-yellow  to  orange- 
red  and  yellowish-green  in  colour,  from  a  sandy,  friable  oolite  : 

Organic 
SiOa.  AlgO,.  CaO.  MgO.  11,0.  matter.  Total. 

20-71         3117         1-99  007  45-59  0-42  99-95 

L.  J.  S. 

Altered  Fayalite  from  the  Granulites  of  Villacidro.  By 
DoMENico  LoviSATO  {Atti Real.  Aoood.  Linoei,  1900,  [v],  O,  ii,  10—13). 
— In  heterogeneous  veins  and  nests  in  the  Villacidro  granulites  are 
found  small  masses  of  a  very  dark  mineral  having  a  hardness  between 
5  and  6  and  a  density  of  3*984  at  17-2°.  Analysis  (by  C.  Bimatori)  : 
SiOg.  FeO.  FejOf  MnO.     CaO,MgO,Na,0.     Total. 

28-61  17-55  4309  8-83  109  9917 

This  corresponds  with  the  formula,  4Si30gFe2,4Fe304,3MnO.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  mineral  represents  an  altered  form  of  fayalite, 
which,  however,  contains  63*54 — 65*49  per  cent,  of  ferrous  iron,  and 
never  more  than  5*07  per  cent,  of  manganese.  T.  H.  P. 

Meteoric  Irons  from  Griqualand  Bast,  South  Africa.  By 
Emil  W.  Cohen  {Ann.  S.  African  Museum,  1900,  2,  9— 19).— The 
"Kokstad"  iron  in  the  Vienna  Museum  gave,  on  analysis  by  J. 
Fahrenhorst,  the  results  under  I.  A  larger  mass  (298  kilograms) 
supposed  to  be  from  Matatiela  in  the  same  district,  which  has  been  in 
the  South  African  Museum  since  1885,  gave  analysis  II.  Both  are 
octahedral  .irons  with  lamellsB  of  medium  width,  but  they  show 
differences  in  structure  which  suggest  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  fall.  It  is  proposed  that  the  latter  shall  be  known  as  the 
Matatiela  iron. 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Cu. 

C. 

01. 

P. 

S. 

Total.      Sp.  gr. 

I. 

91*21 

801 

0*68 

0-02 

0*08 

0-06 

0-22 

trace 

100*17      7-7876 

II. 

92-20 

7-80 

0-67 

0  08 

008 

008 

0  19 

0  08 

100*58      7*8084 
L.  J.  S. 

Meteoric  Iron  from  Bethany,  Great  Namaqualand.  By 
Emil  W.  Ck>HEN  {Ann.  S.  4/rican  Museum,  1900,  2,  21— 29).— As 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  various  irons  from  South- West  Africa, 
it  is  proposed  to  refer  to  the  one  often  called  the  great  Namaqualand 
iron  (weight  about  232  kilograms)  as  the  Bethany  iron.     The  etched 
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surfaced  of  this  show  two  portions,  one  with  the  normal  structure  of  a 
finely  lamellar  octahedral  iron,  and  the  other  as  broad  homogeneous- 
looking  bands.  Analysis  by  J.  Fahrenhorst  of  these  two  portions  gave 
the  results  under  I  and  II  respectively.     Sp.  gr.  7*8502. 

Fe.         NL         Co.        Cu.         C.         Cr.         CL         S.  P.         Total 

I.     91-07       818       0-08       008       001       0*02      trace      0*04      0'06      10004 

II.     92-29       7-77       0-67  010  0-06      10079 

L.  J.  S. 

New  Meteorites  firom  Allegan,  Michigan,  and  Mart,  Texas. 
By  Qbobob  p.  Mbbbill  and  Hbnbt  N.  Stokes  {Proc,  Washington 
Acad.  Sei.,  1900,  2,  41^68).— il^on.— This  stone  fell  at  Allegan, 
Michigan,  on  July  10,  1899  ;  the  total  weight  was  about  70  lbs.  It  is 
very  friable ;  sp.  gr.  3  905.  Chondrules  of  olivine  and  of  enstatite, 
sometimes  broken  and  pitted,  are  set  in  a  confused  ground-mass  of 
fragments  of  olivine  and  eostatite  with  metallic  iron,  troilite,  and 
chromite.  This  agglomerated  structure  points  to  a  tuffaceous  origin 
of  the  meteorite.  From  analyses  of  the  magnetic  portion  and  of  the 
stony  portions  soluble  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  com- 
position of  the  metal  (23*06  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  is  given  as; 
Fe,  91-42;  Cu,  0046;  Ni,  7*87;  Co,  0-66 ;  Total,  99-996;  and  of  the 
stony  portion  as : 

JSiOa.  TiOj.  PjOj.  Al^Oj-  ^fi^  ^eO.  FeS.  MnO.  CaO. 
46-42       010       0-36       3*31       069       11-02      6*57      0-23       2-24 

MgO.         K,0.        Na,0.       H,0.      NiO,Li,0. 
28-60       0-30       0-86       0*31       traces 

The  isolated  chromite  gave;  Cr^Oj,  5031 ;  AljO.,  9*67,  FeO(Fe„OA 
28-78;  MgO,  2-76;  TiO^,  1-20. 

Marty  Texas. — ^This  iron  was  found  in  1898  and  originally  weighed 
15f  lbs.  The  structure  is  octahedral  with  very  distinct  Widmanstatten 
figures.  Small  amounts  of  schreibersite,  troilite  and  chromite  are 
present.     Analysis  gave  : 


Fe. 
89-68 

Ni. 
9-20 

Co. 
0-33 

Cu. 
0-037 

P. 
0-158 

8. 
0-017 

Cr,  FojO,.         Total, 
traces         99-422 
L.  J.S. 

Physiological   Chemistry. 


The  Influence  of  Minimal  Doses  of  Suprcurencd  Bxtracts 
on  Blood-pressure.  By  Benjamin  Moore  and  0.  O.  Purinton 
{Ffliiger'8  Arehiv,  1900,  81,  483— 490).— The  authors  doubt  whether 
the  substances  separated  from  the  suprarenale  are  those  which  cause 
elevation  of  blood-pressure.  They  are  less  active  than  the  raw  extract, 
and  such  minute  doses  of  the  active  physiological  substance  produce 
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an  efpect  on  blood- pressure  that  a  very  small  contamination  of  an  in- 
active substance  by  the  active  one  will  lead  to  positive  effects. 

The  extract  was  made  from  the  suprarenals  of  oxen  by  extracting 
them  with  10  times  their  weight  of  water.  This  extract  was  freed 
from  proteid  by  boiling  after  acidifying,  and  then  diluted  1000-fold. 
A  more  active  extract  was  obtained  by  precipitating  with  lead  acetate, 
and  subsequently  freeing  from  lead  in  the  usual  way.  The  active  sul> 
stance  is  in  the  filtrate,  not  in  the  precipitate,  and  although  the  filtrate 
loses  by  such  treatment  75  per  cent,  of  the  organic  material  in  the 
original  extract,  it  is  much  more  active.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
chromogen,  and  loses  its  activity  slowly  on  standing.  The  amount  of 
organic  material  was  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  As  small  a  dose  as 
2-millionths  of  a  gram  per  kilo,  of  body  weight  will  in  the  dog  produce  a 
considerable  rise  of  blood-pressure.  Smaller  doses,  down  to  0'2-mil- 
lionths,  produce  a  slight  rise  of  pressure,  usually  followed  by  a  fall. 
In  some  animals,  the  fall  was  not  seeu.  The  question  arises  whether 
the  fall  is  caused  by  another  substance,  but  the  probability  is  that 
one  active  substance  will  produce  different  effects  with  different  doses. 

W.  D.  H. 

Changes  in  the  Subetanoes  in  the  Blood  whioh  are  Soluble 
in  Ether.  By  Richard  Weigebt  (PflUger'a  Archiv,  1900,  82, 
86 — 100). — The  substances  present  in  the  blood  corpuscles  which  are 
soluble  in  ether  diminish  in  amount  by  remaining  in  the  warm,  al- 
though air  is  excluded.  This  diminution  of  the  ether  extract  is  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  acids  soluble  in  ether.  The  sub- 
staoce  in  the  blood  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  diminishes  in  this 
way,  is  not  fat,  as  stated  by  Cohnstein  and  Michaelis,  and  the  change 
should  not  be  described  as  lipolytic.  In  the  blood-corpuscles  and  in 
the  blood-plasma,  there  appears  also  to  be  a  chemical  process  which 
leads  to  an  increase  of  the  ether  extract.  W.  D.  H. 

Hydroxyl-ions  of  the  Blood.  By  Rudolf  H6ber  {PflUgef's 
Archiv,  1900,  81,  622— 540).— The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  amount  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  it.  These  arise  by  the 
hydrolytic  splitting  of  the  alkali  salts  of  the  weaker  acids,  especially 
of  carbonic  acid.  An  estimation  of  the  total  quantity  of  these  salts 
gives,  therefore,  no  indication  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The 
alkalinity  can  only  be  estimated  by  methods  which  do  not  alter  the 
chemical  balance  there  present.  It  is  measurable  by  electro-chemical 
methods,  and  can  be  calculated  from  the  E.M.F.  of  a  concentration 
chain  for  hydrogen  ions,  or  for  a  chain  of  hydroxyl  ions.  The  two 
methods  give  widely  different  results.  Thif>,  however,  does  not  depend 
on  the  variability  of  the  dissociation  constants  of  water,  but  on  the 
fact  that  the  hydroxyl  ion  chains  behave  in  an  irregular  manner  to  the 
oxygen  electrodes  used.  With  hydrogen  electrodes,  the  molecular 
concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  defibrinated  ox-blood  is  about 
01-_10-6.  W.  D.  H. 

Oxidation  in  Animal  Tissues.  By  An.  K.  Misdvbdbpf  {PflUger't 
Archiv,  1900,  81,  540 — 573). — The  experiments  recorded  are  limited 
to  observations  on  the  oxidising  action  of  liver  extracts  on  salieyl- 
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aldehyde.  A  previous  auto-digestion  of  the  extract  for  periods  varying 
from  18  hours  to  6  days  makes  no  difference  to  its  oxidising  power. 
Oxidation  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  the  aldehyde  and 
the  active  material  (oxidation-ferment)  in  the  extract.  This  action  is 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration  of  the  aldehyde, 
and  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  ferment.  It  is 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration  of  the  aldehyde, 
because  this  is  the  proportion  of  that  substance  which  is  dissociated  in 
solution.  This  idea  is  worked  out  in  great  detail  and  at  considerable 
length,  and  theoretical  views  put  forward  to  explain  the  action  of 
oxidising  ferments  in  particular,  and  all  ferments  in  general. 

W.  D.  H. 

Composition  of  the  Fat  of  Human  Ohyle.  By  Franz  Erben 
{Zeit.  j^ysiol  Ckem,,  1900,  30,  436 — 452).— The  fat  in  the  urine  in  a 
case  of  chyluria  was  investigated.  This  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  chyle 
fat.  The  following  figures  give  the  chief  results.  Elementarv 
analysis:  C,  76-52— 76-59 ;  H,  11-88— 12-11  ;  O,  11-37—11-55  per 
cent.;  specific  gravity,  0*905 — 0-92  at  15°;  melting  point,  44°; 
solidification  point,  26° ;  acid  number,  3*508  ;  saponification  number, 
199-579 ;  ether  number,  196*071 ;  Reichert-Meissl  number,  2*254 ; 
Hehner  number,  94*92 ;  iodine  number,  54-42 ;  melting  point  of  in- 
soluble fatty  acid,  44°. 

The  fat  contains: — Free  fatty  acids,  1*680;  neutral  fats,  95*987; 
lecithin,  0*500;  cholesterol,  1*715;  glycerol,  10-717;  total  fatty  acids, 
95-573  ;  soluble  fatty  acids,  0-65 ;  insoluble  fatty  acids,  94-92  per  cent. 
The  insoluble  fatty  acids  consist  of  oleic  acid,  58*4 ;  hydroxystearic 
acid,  6-6;  stearic  acid,  25*0;  palmitic  acid,  9  0;  myristic  acid,  1*0. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Properties  of  Nerve  under  the  Influence  of  Certain 
Poisons.  By  Nioolai  E.  Wedrnski  {Fflilger'a  Arehiv,  1900,  82, 
134 — 191). — The  main  properties  of  nerve  investigated  were  excit- 
ability, conductivity,  and  action-current.  The  last  was  detected 
either  by  the  telephone  or  galvanometer.  Tracings  were  also  taken 
of  the  attached  muscle.  A  certain  stretch  of  the  nerve  was  subjected 
to  the  local  action  of  certain  poisons  in  solution  (cocaine,  chloral 
hydrate,  phenol,  and  chloralose).  There  is  stated  to  be  complete 
parallelism  between  the  alterations  produced  of  the  functional  pro- 
perties of  nerve  and  those  in  its  action-current.  Some  exceptions 
to  this  rule  noted  in  the  case  of  chloralose  are  only  apparent  and  are 
due  to  the  extraordinarily  rapid  return  of  function  which  occurs  when 
the  action  of  the  poison  is  suspended.  W.  D.  H. 

Action  of  Certain  Ions  on  Ventricular  Muscle.-  By  D.  J. 
LiNGLS  (Amer.  J.  Physiol,,  1900,  4,  265 — 282).— The  experiments  were 
performed  with  strips  of  the  turtle's  ventricle,  and  the  results  of 
Loeb's  experiments  on  rhythmic  contraction  of  striped  muscle,  and 
gonionemus  tissue  apply  very  closely  to  cardiac  muscle.  Sodium  and 
not  calcium  is  the  stimulus  for  its  rhythmic  action,  but  a  pure 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  injurious  at  last;  calcium  and  possibly 
potassium  salts  improve  the   rhythm   by  neutralising  this  injurious 
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action.     Heart-strips  will  not  beat  rhythmically  in  solutions  of  non- 
conductors like  sugar  and  glycerol.  W.  D.  H« 

Origin  of  Q-lycogen  From  Proteid.    By  Bsbnhabd  SchOkdorff 

Kth  Hbinricb  Oppebgbld]  (PJlilger^s  Archiv,  1900,  82,  60—86).— 
e  question  whether  glycogen  can  originate  after  feeding  on  a  diet 
free  from  carbohydrates  has  been  frequently  investigated,  but  a 
critical  examination  of  these  researches  from  those  of  Claude 
Bernard's  onwards  shows  that  not  a  single  one  is  conclusive.  Either 
glycogen  might  have  remained  over  in  spite  of  the  previous  starvation 
period,  or  the  diet  employed  (meat,  &c.)  was  not  free  from  carbo- 
hydrate. In  the  present  experiments,  frogs  were  used,  and  casein 
was  the  diet  given  to  them;  the  result  is  stated  to  show  with 
absolute  certainty  that  no  glycogen  originates  from  a  proteid  which 
does  not  contain  a  carbohydrate  group.  W.  D.  H. 

Can  the  Whole  of  the  Glycogen  Present  in  an  Organ  be 
removed  by  Sufficiently  Long  Extraction  with  Boiling 
Water?  By  Joseph  Nerking  (FflUger's  Archiv,  1900, 81,  636—640). 
— Calf's  liver  was  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water  until  the 
wash  waters  were  absolutely  free  from  glycogOD.  The  residue  was 
then  extracted  with  dilute  potash,  when  more  glycogen  was  obtained. 
In  the  two  experiments  recorded,  the  amount  of  glycogen  which  was 
not  extractable  by  water  was  respectively  24*9  and  76 '4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  present.  This  confirms  the  view  that  the  glycogen 
which  can  be  extracted  by  water  is  free  in  the  organ,  wlulst  that 
which  cannot,  is  in  chemical  combioation.  W.  D.  H. 

Origin  and  Excretion  of  Oxahc  Acid.  By  Ernst  Salkowski 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  131—132 ;  from  Berlin.  Min.  Woeh,,  211, 
434 — 437). — The  source  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  proteid,  for  increase  of 
proteid  food  (casein)  does  not  produce  a  rise  in  oxalic  acid  excretion, 
and  the  acid  is  not  formed  from  proteid  during  tryptio  or  bacterial 
activity.  Calcium  oxalate  is  constantly  found  in  the  fieces,  and  in 
not  unimportant  quantities  in  the  bile.  The  source  of  oxalic  acid  is 
uric  acid,  and  so,  indirectly,  nudein ;  the  acid  is  formed  by  a  process  of 
oxidation.  Whether  the  seat  of  action  is  the  liver  was  the  subject  of 
some  experiments  which  did  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  The 
subject  of  alimentary  oxaluria  is  also  discussed.  W.  D.  H. 

Solubility  of  Uric  Acid  in  Nucleic  and  Thymic  Acids.  By 
MoTONOsUKB  Goto  (Zeit.  phytiol.  Chem.,  1900,  30,  473 — 477).— 
A  fuller  account  of  experiments  previously  published  (this  vol., 
ii,  421).  W.  D.  H, 

Absorption  of  Free  Oxygen  by  Normal  Urine.  By 
Marcellin  p.  E.  Bbrthrlot  {Compt.  rmd,,  1900,  131,  547 — 552).— 
Normal  urine  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  in  quantity  varying 
from  8  c.c.  to  20  c.c.  per  litre  of  urine.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
the  quantity  of  urea  present,  in  the  proportion  of  dissolved  carbon 
dioxide,  or  in  the  acidity,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  seems 
to   be  due  to,  or  connected  with,  the  colouring  matters  or  leuco- 
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colouring  matters  of  the  urine.  The'f  act  that  urine  is  a  reducing  agent 
although  formed  from  arterial  blood  shows  that  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  is  not  purely  mechanical.  C.  H.  B. 

Acidity  of  Urine.  By  Mabobllin  P.  E.  Bbbthblot  (Compt.  rmd.^ 
1900, 131, 552 — 553). — The  ratio  of  the  acidity  of  urine  as  determined 
withphenolphthalein  as  indicator  to  that  determined  with  litmus  solution 
or  litmus  paper  by  the  spot  method,  varies  considerably.  In  one  case  it 
was  85  :  45,  in  another  52  :  16,  and  in  another  126  :  14.  These  ratios  are 
not  affected  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  urine.         C.  H.  B. 

Qstixiiation  of  the  Acidity  of  Urina  By  Orro  Naeoeli  (Zeit, 
phyaioL  Chem.^  1900,  30,  313 — 349). — An  elaborate  investigation  by 
the  use  of  numerous  indicators  of  the  various  factors  which  make  up 
the  total  acidity  of  the  urine.  W.  D.  H. 

Excretion  of  Antipyrine  by  the  Animal  Body.  By  D.  Lawboff 
{Ber.,  1900,  33,  2344 — 2346). — Antipyrine  was  administered  in  doses 
of  4 — 10  grams  per  diem  to  a  full-grown  dog  weighing  35  kilos.  The 
urine  contained  a  glycurcmc  aeid,  C^^H^OgN,,  of  which  the  crystalline 
compound  of  the  barium  salt  with  barium  chloride  was  analysed. 

M.  O.  P. 

Haemolytic  Serums.  By  Julbs  Bobdxt  {Ann*  Inst,  Pasteur^ 
1900,  14,  257 — 296). — ^The  action  of  hiemolytic  serums  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  kind  of  animal  employed,  but  in  the  same  serum 
the  alexin  which  causes  destruction  of  bacteria  is  identical  with  the 
hiemolytic  substance.  The  stromata  of  the  corpuscles  manifest  towards 
such  alexins  a  fixative  power  which  is  compared  with  what  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  staining  reagents.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  an  antitoxin 
antagonistic  to  hiemolytio  serum ;  this  is  anti-hssmolytic  and  anti- 
bactericidal.  The  action  between  the  two  substances  appears  to  be  that 
of  chemical  neutralisation.  W.  D.  H. 

Anti-heematic  Serums.  By  Piebre  Nolf  {Ann,  Inat  Paatewr, 
1900,  14,  297 — 331). — A  number  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
agglutination  are  presented,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  process  dis- 
cussed. Mixture  of  the  serum  of  one  animal  with  that  of  another 
often  produces  a  precipitate,  but  the  precipitating  agent  is  not  regarded 
as  the  agglutinating  substance.  W.  D.  H. 

Cytotoxins.  By  £lib  Mbtchnikoff  {Ann,  Inat  Pcuteur,  1900, 
369 — 377).— Hsemolytic  Serum  and  Red  Corpuscles.  By  J. 
Cantaouzene  {ibid.,  378 — 389). — Leucotoxin.  By  Besbedka  {ibid., 
390— 401 ). — Action  of  Heematozin  on  Man.  By  £likMetohnikoff 
and  Besbedka  {ibid.,  402 — 414). — The  term  cytotoxin  is  introduced 
for  those  poisons  of  animal  origin  which  act  on  the  formed  elements 
(cells,  &c,)  of  organs.  The  best  known  example  is  that  contained  in 
serum.  The  practice  of  transfusion  of  an  animal's  blood  into  man  has 
been  abandoned  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  so 
produced.  The  main  experimental  fact  brought  forward  in  this  series 
of  papers  (which  relate  to  the  poisons  which  act,  more  or  less  specifi- 
cally, on  the  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles  respectively),  is  that  small 
doses,  instead  of  producing  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  in  question,  act 
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in  a  stimulating  way  so  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  their  number.     This 
does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  development  of  an  antitoxin. 

W.  D.  H. 

The  Gonocoocus  and  its  Toxin.  By  J.  de  Chsisthas  (Ann, 
Inat.  Pasteur,  1900,  14,  331 — 349). — The  gonococcus  in  suitable  media 
elaborates  a  toxin  which,  when  applied  in  small  doses  to  the  cerebral 
tissues,  produces  rapid  death.  This  gono toxin  is  not  dialysable,  it  is 
destroyed  at  73^,  and  [is  precipitable  by  ammonium  sulphate.  If  in- 
jected subcutaneously,  an  antitoxin  is  formed  in  the  blood.  The  two  sub- 
stances neutralise  one  another  both  in  vivo  and  in  vitro,     W.  D.  H. 

Relationship  between  Chemical  Oonstitution  and  Physiolog- 
ical Action.  I.  Physiologiocd  Action  of  Alkines  of  Piperidine. 
By  Oesabe  Paderi  {Ghent,  Gentr.,  1900,  ii,  588—589  3  from  Ann. 
Fann,  Ghim,,  1900,  181 — 194).— The  physiological  action  of  piperyl- 
alkine  and  pipecolylalkine  on  frogs,  rabbits,  and  dogs  is  similar  to  that 
of  piperidine,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  methylpipecolylalkine  exercises 
a  healing  influence.  Thus  the  introduction  of  glycol  into  the  piper- 
idine molecule  has  no  efEect  on  the  physiological  action,  no  matter 
whether  the  glycol  replaces  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  imino-group  or  a 
hydrogen  attached  to  the  closed  chain.  When,  however,  a  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  piperidine  ring  is  replaced  by  glycol,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  imino-group  replaced  by  the  methyl 
group,  the  physiological  action  is  completely  changed.         E.  W.  W. 


Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agricttitnre. 


Researches  on  the  Formation  of  Acetic  Acid  by  Bacteria 
producing  Lactic  Acid.  By  Ohb.  Baethel  (Gentr.Bakt,  Pa/r.,  1900, 
[ii],  6,  417 — 420). — The  quantity  of  acetic  acid  produced  during  the 
lactic  acid  fermentation  of  milk  varies  only  slightly  with  the  con- 
ditions, the  minimum  heing  formed  under  those  which  are  most 
favourable  for  the  culture  of  the  bacteria  producing  lactic  acid.  Acetic 
acid  may  be  considered  as  a  pathogeoio  product  of  these  bacteria. 

R.  H.  P. 

Micro-organisms  forming  Dextran.  By  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout 
Gentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1900,  [ii],  6,  161— 165).— A  new  species  of  Strep- 
tococcuB,  named  by  the  author  S.  homensis,  has  been  isolated  from 
curdled  milk,  some  water  samples,  and  flowers,  and  has  the  power  of 
converting  media  containing  up  to  20  per  cent,  of  sucrose  into  a  slimy 
mass  with  the  formation  of  dextran.  Peptone  is  the  most  favourable 
source  of  nitrogen  for  the  culture  of  these  bacteria,  which  are  capable 
of  producing  dextran  even  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  R.  H.  P. 

Schizomycetic  Fermentation.       By  Oskab  Emmeelimg   {Ber., 
1900,  83,  2477—2479.     Compare  Abstr.,   1899,  ii,  569).— A  10  p$r 
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cent,  solution  of  milk  sugar,  when  treated  with  BcteUlua  laciis  aero- 
g&nea  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  and  nutritive  salts,  becomes 
turbid  and  evolves  hydrogen  and  methane  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  slimy 
precipitate  is  produced  consisting  of  a  mass  of  viscid  threads.  In  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  the  fermentation  proceeds  until  a 
clear,  viscid  liquid  is  formed  ;  at  this  stage,  the  filtered  solution,  on 
the  addition  of  alcohol,  deposits  a  galactan^  ^6^10^6  >  ^^^^  substance, 
a  white,  tasteless  powder,  reduces  Fehling's  solution  only  after  hydroly- 
sis with  dilute  acids,  and  yields  mucic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid.     Succinic  acid  is  also  a  product  of  this  fermentation. 

Viscid  substances  are  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  galactose  by 
this  bacillus,  but  their  formation  is  not  noticed  in  the  case  of  dextrose, 
the  latter  sugar  yieldiug  acetic  and  inactive  lactic  acids.  Mannitol, 
under  similar  conditions,  yields  large  quantities  of  alcohol  and  succinic 
acid,  together  with  traces  of  the  volatile  acids.  G.  T.  M. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Researches  on  the  Preparation 
of  "Sake."  By  Yoshinao  Kozai  {CerUr.  Bakt.  Fw,,  1900,  [  ii ],  6, 
385 — 405). — The  preparation  of  "sake"  can  be  divided  into  four 
stages,  (i)  preparation  of  the  " koji  "  (the  "malt"),  (ii)  preparation 
of  the  "  moto  "  (the  yeast),  (iii)  the  fermentation,  (iv)  the  clarification 
and  pasteurisation.  The  enzyme  of  the  "  koji "  {Aspergillus  oryzcs) 
forms  dextrose  from  starch,  dextrin,  melitriose,  sucrose,  and  maltose, 
but  does  not  attack  inulin  or  lactose  ;  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  acts  in- 
juriously on  the  enzyme,  which  is  completely  inactive  in  solutions  con- 
taining 28  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  as,  however,  during  the  whole  process 
of  the  preparation  of  ''  sake  "  there  is  never  more  than  18  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  present,  this  enzyme  must  be  still  active  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  process.  In  many  samples  of  "  koji  "  a  white  mould  very  similar 
to  Lindner's  Saehisia  stuweolens  and  Oidium  laetis  is  found  ;  it  ferments 
sucrose,  raffiuose,  dextrose,  Iffivulose,  or  maltose,  but  not  trehalose, 
rhamnose,  lactose,  or  melizitose.  The  yeast  of  sake  ferments 
sucrose,  maltose,  c2-mannose,  Isevulose,  dextrose,  or  methylglucoside 
very  easily,  trehalose  or  (^galactose  with  some  difficulty,  does  not 
ferment  lactose  or  rhamnose,  and  splits  up  melitriose  iuto  melibiose 
and  lievulose.  K.  H.  P. 

Is  the  Formation  of  Enzymes  a  Trustworthy  Chareu^teristio 
of  Yeasts?  By  Albert  Klockeb  {CwUr.  BaM.  Pa/r„  1900,  [ii], 
6,  241—245).— The  experiments  of  Dubourg  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  376) 
have  been  repeated  and  confirmed.  The  author  disagrees  with 
Dubourg's  interpretation  of  these,  and  considers  that  the  formation  of 
enzymes  is  the  most  trustworthy  characteristic  of  yeasts.     R.  H.  P. 

"  Chinese  Yeast "  and  the  so-oalled  Amylomyces  (Mucop 
Boiudi).  By  Gael  Wkhmeb  {Cmtr,  Bakt.  Pa/r.,  1900,  [ii],  6, 
353 — 366). — "  Chinese  yeast,''  a  preparation  used  in  East  Asia  for 
starting  the  fermentation  of  rice,  contains  a  mould,  Mucor  Rouxii, 
which  can  be  cultivated  in  solutions  of  Is&vulose,  dextrose,  galactose, 
sucix>se,  lactose,  maltose,  or  inulin  with  peptone  or  ammonium  nitrate, 
alcohol  bein^  formed  in  every  case,  B.  H,  P. 
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Nitrifloation  in  the  Soil  of  Forests.  Bj  W.  Miqitla  {Cenir. 
Bakt,  Pwr.,  1900,  [ii],  6,  365— 370).— Nitrites  and  nitrates  are  not 
found  except  in  minute  quantities  in  the  soil  of  forests.  The  author 
describes  experiments  in  which  such  soil  was  inoculated  with  organ- 
isms which  produce  nitrites  and  nitrates.  Nitrification  did  not  t&ke 
place  in  the  upper  layers,  which  contained  decomposing  leaves,  bat 
only  in  the  deeper  layers,  zones  of  increasing  intensity  of  nitrification 
being  formed,  which  were  different  from  the  similar  zones  formed  in 
arable  land.  The  formation  of  nitrites,  however,  proceeded  much 
more  quickly  in  the  cultures  than  the  formation  of  nitrates. 

R  H.  P. 

Occurrence  and  Action  of  Proteolytic  Ferments  in  Gterxn- 
inated  Seeds.  By  Wl.  Butkbwitsoh  (Cjhdm,  Cenir,,  1900,  ii, 
386—387  ;  from  Ber.  deut.  hot  Ges.,  18,  185—189.  Compare  Green, 
Abstr.,  1887,  987,  and  Neumeister,  ibid.,  1894,  ii,  290).— The  results 
of  the  author's  experiments  confirm  those  of  Green  {he.  cit.)  in  showing 
the  presence  in  germinated  seeds  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which,  like 
'*  animal  trypsin,"  decomposes  proteids  with  production  of  amides. 
An  enzyme  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  present  in  the  axillary  organs  of 
seedlings  of  Lupinus  lutettSf  and  also  (perhaps  as  zymogen)  in  nn- 
germinated  seeds  of  L.  angtutifolius. 

Among  the  products  of  decomposition,  substances  were  present 
which  yield  ammonia  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as  in 
Sachsse's  method  for  estimating  asparagine  or  glutamine. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Proteolytic  Ferments  of  Germinating  Seeds.  By  Y.  Hablat 
{Compt.  rend.,  1900,  131,  623—626.  Compare  this  vol.,  i,  511,  576; 
ii,  35,  233,  301). — Germinating  lentil  seedlings  are  extracted  with 
water  and  chloroform  and  the  filtered  extract  tested  with  the 
tyrosinase  derived  from  Buaetda  deliea.  The  freshly-prepared  solution 
remains  colourless,  but  after  a  fortnight's  digestion  either  alone  or 
with  casein,  it  gives  a  marked  coloration,  the  liquid  becoming  red  and 
then  brown.  If  the  solution  is  boiled  before  the  addition  of  casein, 
the  colour  reaction  is  considerably  diminished.  It  is  found  that  the 
boiled  solution  has  a  solvent  action  both  on  the  casein  and  the 
coagulated  albumin. 

These  results  point  to  the  existence  of  tyrosine  in  the  plant  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  a  further  quantity  of  this  substance 
being  formed  during  digestion  at  the  expense  of  either  the  vegetable 
proteid  matters  or  the  casein.  Hence  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the 
germinating  lentil  is  analogous  to  the  trypsin  of  animal  tissues,  since 
it  gives  rise  to  similar  products  during  the  digestion  of  proteids. 

G.  T.  M. 

Germination  and  Growth  of  Peas  in  Solutions  of  Salts  of 
Fatty  Acids.  By  Oskar  L^vinson  {Ghem.  Gentr.,  1900,  ii,  344,  and 
388—389;  from  Bot.  Gmbr.,  83,  1—12,  and  33— 43).— Instead  of 
the  usual  nutritive  solutions,  the  author  employed  solutions  containing 
all  the  necessary  bases  in  the  form  of  formates,  acetates,  and  pro- 
pionates respectively.      Nitrogen   was  present  in  the  form  of  the 
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corresponding   ammomum    salt,    sulphur    as  carbon  disulphide,  and 
phosphorus  in  the  free  state  dissolved  in  water  (1  :  50,000). 

The  results  of  the  germination  experiments  showed  that  the  salts 
of  fatty  acid  retarded  germination ;  the  percentage  numbers  of  seeds 
which  germinated  were  77*5  in  formates,  66*66  in  acetates,  and  10  in 
propionates.  Carbon  disulphide  promoted  germination,  but  somewhat 
influenced  the  subsequent  development.  Phosphorus  only  retarded 
germination  slightly. 

The  solutions  of  formates  and  acetates  (but  not  propionates)  proved 
to  be  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fungi  and  bacteria. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Q^rmination  and  Growth  of  Peas  in  Solutions  of  Salts  of 
Patty  Acids.  By  Oskab  L^vinson  {Chem.  Cmtr.,  1900,  ii,  681—682  ; 
from  JBoL  Cmtr.,  83^  209— 224).— The  plants  grown  in  solutions  of 
[salts  of]  formic  acid  lived  on  an  average  52  days^  whilst  those  in  solu- 
tions of  acetic  or  propionic  acid  lived  28  and  17  days  respectively. 
The  injurious  effects  of  the  compounds  seemed  to  be  diminished  by 
gradually  accustoming  the  plants  to  stronger  solutions.  The  plants 
after  becoming  inured  to  solutions  of  [salts  of]  formic  acid  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  assimilate  mineral  and  organic  nutriment  pro- 
vided that  the  strength  of  the  solutions  had  been  such  as  to  prevent 
the  emptying  of  the  cotyledons ;  this  also  applies  to  the  other  adds 
with  certain  limitations.  The  great  length  of  life  (80  days)  and 
vigorous  growth  of  plants  grown  in  solutions  of  formates,  prove  that 
the  plants  are  capable  of  obtaining  their  sulphur  from  carbon  disul- 
phide and  of  assimilating  phosphorus  directly,  and  that  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  do  not  require  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  salts  of 
mineral  acids.  E.  W.  W. 

Proteid  Metabolism  in  Plants.  By  Ernst  Schulze  {Zeit,  phygioL 
Chem,,  1900,  30,  241 — 312). — A  large  number  of  observations  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  different  parts  of  various  plants  at  different 
ages  are  recorded.  They  are  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  author's 
previous  work,  and  confirm  the  views  he  had  advanced  concerning 
proteid  metabolism.  The  proportion  between  the  amounts  of  proteid 
decomposition  products  (amino-acids,  hezon  bases,  &c.),  varies  at 
different  stages.  The  most  marked  change  is  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  the  simpler  amino-compounds,  and 
the  simultaneous  increase  of  asparagine,  and  in  some  cases  glutamine 
also,  as  age  advances.  The  theory  that  the  proteids  break  up  into 
asparagine  and  a  carbohydrate  is  not  confirmed.  Asparagine  appears 
to  be  easily  utilised  for  proteid  synthesis.  W.  D.  H. 

Material  for  Plant  Nutrition  in  Apples  and  Pears.  By 
Eduasd  Hotteb  {Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  484—485  ;  from  Zeit.  landw. 
Vera.  Wee.  Get,,  1900,  583 — 585). — ^By  suitably  manuring  fruit  trees 
their  lives  are  prolonged,  and  weak  trees  strengthened.  Analyses  of 
20  kinds  of  apples  and  pears  showed  that  for  every  100  kilograms  of 
fruit  about  70  grams  of  nitrogen,  35  of  phosphoric  oxide,   170  of 

Ktassium  oxide,  and  14  of  lime   are   withdrawn  from  the  ground, 
■esh  apples  jield  about  0*336  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  contain  0*076  of 
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nitrogen,  whilst  pears  give  0*301  of  ash  and  0*069  of  nitrogen  ; 
calculated  on  the  dry  substances,  these  data  become,  for  apples,  2*24 
and  0*47  per  cent,  respectively,  and  for  pears,  2*01  and  0*46.  The 
following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  apples  and  pears  are  quoted,  the 
figures  in  brackets  referring  to  the  pears:  SiOj,  1*08  (1-56)  ;  SO3,  2-49 
(5*02);  PsOj,  10*42  (11*92);  Fe^Oj,  1*18  (0*98);  CaO,  4*22  (4-73); 
MgO,  3*71  (4*29) ;  K^O,  61*58  (52*88).  E.  W.  W. 

MyroBm.  By  Thomas  Bokornt  {Chem.  ZeU.,  1900,  24,  771—772). 
— ^The  presence  of  myrosin  in  plant  substances  may  be  conveniently 
proved  by  observing  whether  the  addition  of  potassium  myronate  to 
about  1  gram  of  the  material  triturated  with  5  c.c.  of  water  at 
30 — 40^,  and  contained  in  a  small  stoppered  flask,  develops  the  odour 
of  mustard-oil  within  the  course  of  48  hours.  Myrosin  was  thus 
detected  in  the  seeds  (except  where  otherwise  stated)  of  the  following 
plants.  An  asterisk  denotes  that  potassium  myronate  or  a  glucoside 
which  yields  mustard-oil  is  already  present. 

Cruciferoi: — *Black  mustard,  white  mustard,  summer  radish 
{Raphanus  acUivtui),  roots  also,  *Iberi8  amara,  */.  uTnbeUata,  */.  semper- 
virens,  *scurvy  grass  (Cochlearia  off.),  *  winter  cabbage  (Brcustca 
oleracea),  red,  white,  curly,  and  turnip  cabbages,  wallflower  {Cheir- 
on^tLS  cheiri),  summer -stock,  and  *  watercress  {JV^asturHum  off.). 

LeguminoscB : — Bean  (Phaeeolue  vtUgaris),  lentil,  pea,  and  vetch. 

Umbdl\fer(B : — Carrot  {Danicus  ea/rota\  tap-root,  and  parsley,  root. 

The  following  gave  negative  results,  the  part  tested  being  mentioned : 

Compoeitte: — Herbage  of  Aposeris /oetida,  seeds  of  Artemisia  dra- 
cufuyulus  (possibly  present),  and  leaf  of  elecampane  {Irvula  hdenium). 

Various: — Herbage  of  paeony  and  spurge  {Euphorbia  cyperissias)^ 
young  fruit  of  lime,  fruit  and  seed  of  maple,  herbage  and  blooms  of 
soapwort  {Saponaria  off.),  Borago  salvia  off,  and  Campa^Mda  rotundi- 
folia,  seeds  of  pine  and  sea-pine,  the  inflorescence,  leaf  and  stem  of 
houseleek  (Sempervivum  tectorum),  vegetative  part  of  stone-crop  (Sedum 
acre),  and  a  young  rhubarb  leaf,  also  the  onion,  leek,  and  ripe  beans. 

R.L.  J. 

Bitter  Principles  of  Hops.  By  Georo  Barth  {Chem,  Centr.,  1 900, 
ii,  681 ;  from  ZeU,  ges.  Brauw.,  03,  509 — 613). — A  sample  of  com- 
mercial lupulin  gave  18*27  per  cent,  of  ash,  63*93  of  material  soluble 
in  ether,  and  36*07  of  lupulin  husks.  The  portion  soluble  in  ether 
contained  0*18  per  cent,  of  wax,  11*55  of  a-resin,  43*31  of  ^^^-resin, 
0*17  of  ash,  and  8*72  of  fat,  oi],  y-resin,  4fec.  The  portion  insoluble 
in  ether  contained  15*31  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  2*75 
of  ash  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  4*78  of  proteid  substances,  2*34 
of  pentosans,  and  10*89  (by  difference)  of  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, tannins,  fibres,  <bc.  The  substances  extracted  by  ether  or 
light  petroleum  did  not  contain  nitrogen.  The  quantity  of  sand  in 
commercial  lupulin  varies  from  10*9  to  20*2  per  cent,  E.  W.  W. 

Adlumia  Cirrhosa — ^A  New  Protopine-bearing  Plant.  By 
Julius  O.  Schlottsrbbck  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  24,  249 — 253;  and 
Ber.,  1900,  33»  2799— 2801).— The  root  of  Adlumia  cirrhosa  (climbing 
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famitory)  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  protopine,  whilst  the  leaves 
contain  much  less.  Fumarine  is  probably  identical  with  protopine, 
and  since  fumarine  was  discovered  and  named  long  before  its  discovery 
in  opium  by  Hesse,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  protopine 
should  be  abandoned.  E.  G. 

An  Alcomoco  Bark  known  oommeroially  €U9  Jaborandi,  and 
Alcomoco  Barks  in  general.  By  C.  Habtwich  and  £.  DOnnen- 
BBB6EB  {Arch.  Pha/rm.,  1900,238,  341— 352).— A  ** jaborandi  bark" 
imported  from  Venezuela  in  1888,  was  found,  by  botanical  examina- 
tion, to  belong  in  reality  to  a  species  of  alcomoco  ;  it  contained  16*6 
per  cent,  of  tannin.  Further,  several  varieties  of  alcomoco  barks 
were  examined  botanically,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  chemically.  In 
particular,  from  a  specimen  of  bark  denominated  Cort,  Alcomoco^  the 
alcornin  of  Biltz,  Erenzel  and  Spirgatis  was  isolated.  This  melts  at 
205%  and  has  a  specific  rotation  +33*83°;  a  number  of  its  colour  re- 
actions are  described.  It  has  the  formula  G^Hg^O,  and  it  yields  a 
monoacetyl  derivative ;  consequently,  it  is  an  alcohol  of  the  nature  of 
phytosterol,  and  is  better  named  akomoL  C.  F.  B. 

Astragalus  Garyooarpus.  By  Geobge  B.  Frankforter  {Chem. 
CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  484;  from  Amer.  J,  Pharm.,  72,  320—325).— 
The  unripe  fruit  of  Astragalua  ccvryoca/rpua  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  whilst  the  ripe  fruit,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  peculiar,  sweet  taste.  From  the  latter,  a  di- 
saccharose,  astragalose,  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  grey  hygro- 
scopic powder.  It  melts  at  95—98^,  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  has  a 
rotatory  power  [aj^  +  38*5^,  and  yields  a  phenylhydrazone  melting  at 
186 — 188°.  Analysis  of  the  latter  showed  it  to  be  a  hydrazone  of  a 
hexose.  The  rotatory  power  and  properties  of  the  sugar  are,  however, 
easily  affected  by  change  of  conditions. 

A  substance  which  contains  nitrogen  and  gives  the  reactions  of  an 
alkaloid  was  also  isolated  from  the  plant  extract.  E.  W.  W. 

The  Sea-weed  Ulva  Latiseima  and  its  Relation  to  the  Pol- 
lution of  Sea-water  by  Sewage.  By  Edmund  A.  Lbtts  and  John 
Hawthorn  (Chem,  News,  1900,  82,  164—165). — Ulva  latiseima,  or  sea 
lettuce,  contains  C,  35-15;  H,  527;  N,  625  ;  O,  37-96;  ash,  15-37 
(in  which  is  S,  3-21 ;  Fe,  2-20)  per  cent.,  and  when  fermented  yields 
hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  propionic,  butyric,  and,  probably,  acetic 
acids;  later,  the  mass  blackens  from  the  ferrous  sulphide  formed, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  disengaged.  The  weed  abounds  in  polluted 
waters,  and  can  thrive  in  and  assimilate  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
from  sea-water  charged  with  sewage  and  ammonia  or  nitrates; 
probably  this  is  the  cause  of  the  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
plant.  It  is  suggested  that  the  presence  of  the  weed  in  large  quan- 
tities may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  sewage  contamination. 

D.  A.  L. 

Toxic  Action  of  Acid  Sodium  Salts  on  Lupinus  Albus. 
By  Louis  Eahlbnbebg  and  Rollan  M.  Austin  («/.  Physical  Chem.,  1900, 
4,  553 — -569). — The  toxic  powers  of  solutions  of  acid  sodium  salts  and 
of  acids  are  compared  by  means  of  determinations  of  the  concentra* 
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tions  of  solutions  in  which  seedlings  of  Lu/pinuB  albtu  will  just  li^e. 
The  acid  sodium  salts  exert  a  far  greater  toxic  influence  than  would 
be  expected  from  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  and  the 
authors  hence  conclude  that  the  dissociation  theory  is  unsatisfactory 
in  explaining  the  toxic  action  of  these  acid  salts.  L.  M.  J. 

Digestibility  of  some  Non-nitrogenous  Oonstituents  of 
certain  Feeding  StufQs.  By  G.  S.  Fraps  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe., 
1900,  22,  543— 552).— According  to  Ladd  (If.  York  Agric.  Expt,  SUU. 
Geneva  Bep,,  1889,  149),  the  sucrose  and  reducing  sugars  present  in 
lucerne  and  mixed  hay,  wheat  bran,  maize,  cotton  seed,  and  linseed 
meals  and  oats  are  completely  digested  ;  in  turnips  fed  with  mixed 
hay  the  reducing  sugars  were  completely  digested,  but  of  the  sucrose 
only  78*7  per  cent,  was  digested. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  now  described  showed  that  as  a  rule 
the  sugars  are  completely  digested.  The  examination  of  twenty-three 
samples  of  excrement  obtained  in  digestive  experiments  showed  that 
neither  sucrose  nor  dextrose  was  present ;  some  of  the  samples  con- 
tained reducing  substances,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  sugars. 

The  results  of  Stone's  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  pentosans 
{Agric,  Science,  7,  6)  in  various  foods  (grasses,  hay,  sugar-beet,  wheat 
bran,  &c.)  indicated  that  the  average  digestibility  is  60*3  per  cent, 
(compare  also  Lindsay  and  Holland,  Und,,  8,  172). 

The  author  has  determined  the  total  pentosans,  and  also  the  pseudo- 
pentosans  (that  is,  the  constituents  of  the  crude  fibre  which  yield  f  ur- 
f uraldehyde)  in  several  foods,  and  also  their  digestibility.  From  0  to 
21  per  cent,  of  the  pentosans  consists  of  pseudo-pentosans,  and  in  four 
out  of  five  cases  the  pseudo-pentosans  are  less  digestible  than  the 
pentosans  of  the  non-nitrogenous  extract. 

Of  the  nitrogen-free  extract,  53  to  15  per  cent,  consists  of  sugars 
and  pentosans.  In  the  case  of  cow-pea  meal,  maize  bran,  and  rice 
bran,  the  remainder  of  the  extract  consists  of  starch,  which  is  more 
digestible  than  the  pentosans ;  in  the  case  of  timothy  hay  and  crab- 
grass  hay,  the  order  of  digestibility  is  sugars,  pentosans,  residue. 

As  regards  the  crude  fibre,  the  pseudo-pentosans  are  less  digestible 
than  the  residue.  It  seems  probable  that  the  crude  fibre  and  undi- 
gested non-nitrogenous  extract  decompose  in  the  intestines  with  pro- 
duction of  gases,  of  soluble  substances  which  are  resolved,  and  of 
insoluble  products  which  pass  into  the  excrement  and,  being  soluble  in 
acid  and  alkali,  appear  in  the  analysis  as  non-nitrogenous  extract. 
This  would  make  the  digestibility  of  the  non-nitrogenous  extract  seem 
lessi  and  that  of  the  crude  fibre  greater  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  determining  sugar  in  foods, 
and  especially  in  hay  and  cotton  seed  meal  The  determination  of 
starch  and  pentosans  is  also  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  crude 
fibre.  N,  H.  J.  M. 

Bye  as  Food.  By  Woldemab  von  Knibbixm  {Chem,  Centr., 
1900,  ii,  394—396 ;  from  Lcmdw.  Jahrh.y  29,  484— 523).-- Crushed 
rye  in  conjunction  with  clover  hay  only  slightly  increases  the  yield  of 
milk,  but  the  rye  seemed  to  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  cows. 
When  cows  receive  sufficient  fat  (in  oil  cake),  rye  increases  the  yield 
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of  milk  rather  more  than  oats ;  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  was 
diminished  bj  rye. 

In  experiments  with  sheep,  it  was  found  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  non^nitrogenous  extract,  the  constituents  of  rye  are  less  digestible 
than  those  of  oats  ;  the  fat  in  rye  is  very  slightly  digested.  Pigs  con- 
sume rye  very  unwillingly  after  some  time,  and  exclusive  feeding  with 
rye  causes  illness,  from  which,  however,  the  pigs  rapidly  recover  when 
fed  with  barley.  Rabbits  and  poultry  object  to  rye.  Rabbits  digest 
much  of  the  non-nitrogenous  extract,  but  not  the  proteids. 

On  the  whole,  rye  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  feeding  if 
used  with  care,  and  in  conjunction  with  sufficient  digestible  fat. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Vetch  Oom  as  Food.  By  Woldbmab  von  Kniebieh  {Ckem. 
CerUr,,  1900,  ii,  396;  from  Lcmdw.  Jahrb.,  29,  624—540).— 
Crushed  vetches  considerably  increased  the  yield  of  milk,  but  dimin- 
ished the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  No  injurious  effect  was  observed 
during  six  years. 

Rabbits  digested  vetches  well,  and  the  constituents  showed  higher 
digestion-coefficients  than  those  of  the  various  cereals. 

Figs  object  to  vetches  alone,  and  soon  cease  to  gain  in  weight.  This 
is  attributed  mainly  to  the  high  amount  of  proteids. 

As  regards  the  taste  of  milk  and  butter,  the  results  obtained  with 
vetches  were  satisfactory ;  no  bitter  taste  was  noticed.     N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Oows  with  Cane  Sugar.  By  Ebebha&d  Ramm  {Bted. 
Centr.,  1900,  601—602;  from  MUch  Zeit.,  1899,  673).— As  in  the 
other  feeding  experiments  (following  abstracts),  the  cows  received 
during  each  period  :  hay,  14 ;  straw,  4*5  ;  roots,  60 ;  and  brewers'  grains 
4  kilos,  per  1000  kilos,  of  live  weight.  In  addition,  they  received 
earth-nut  cake  and  cane  sugar  respectively  (6  kilos.).  The  rations  con- 
tained the  following  amounts  of  digestible  substances  per  1000  kilos, 
live  weight ;  earth-nut  cake  ration  :  proteid,  4*12 ;  fat,  0*93 ;  and  non- 
nitrogenous  matters,  13*48.  Sugar  ration:  proteid,  1*70;  fat,  0*54; 
and  non-nitrogenous  matters,  15*65. 

The  sugar  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  cows.  As 
compared  with  earth-nut  cake,  it  increased  the  live  weight  by  about 
1  per  cent.,  diminished  the  yield  of  milk  per  day  by  0*86  kilo.,  and  the 
yield  of  milk  fat  and  milk  dry  matter  by  0*058  and  0133  kilo, 
respectively.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Cows  with  Maize  Gluten.  By  Ebbrhabd  Ramm  {Bied, 
CerUr.,  1900,  20,  600—601  ;  from  Milcfi  ZeU.,  1899,  658).— The 
results  of  feeding  experiments  showed  that,  like  maize  bran  (this  vol., 
ii,  39),  maize  gluten,  as  compared  with  earth-nut  cake  increased  the 
yield  of  milk.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  maize  gluten  was 
found  to  be  as  follows :  nitrogenous  matter,  35*90 ;  fat,  1*85 ;  non- 
nitrogenous  extract,  31*80;  crude  fibre,  16*00;  ash,  1*20;  and  water, 
13*25.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Feeding  Oows  with  Malt-germ  Molasses.  By  Eberhard 
Ramm  {Bied.  CerUr.,  1900,  29,  599—600;  from  Milch  Zeit.,  1899, 
641). — Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  malt-germ  molasses 
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was  shown  to  be  a  suitable  sabstitute  for  the  same  weight  of  earth-nat 
meal.  The  malt-germ  molasses  contained  :  nitrogenoas  matter,  14*60; 
fat,  3*85  ;  non-nitrogenous  extract,  47*15  (including  sugar,  25*05  ; 
crude  fibre,  4*40 ;  ash,  6*95 ;  and  water,  23*05  per  cent,  (compare  this 
vol.,  ii,  502).  N.  H..  J.  M. 

Non-«acoharine  Matter  contedned  in  Molasses.  By  Ebbr- 
HABD  Eamm  and  0.  Momsen  {Ohem.  Cenir.f  1900,  ii,  489  ;  from  MUeh 
Zeit.y  1900,  433 — 436). — The  effect  of  the  non-saccharine  portion  of 
molasses  when  used  as  food  was  investigated  by  feeding  five  milch 
cows  with  the  following  series  of  foods.  (1)  Residual  molasses  con- 
taining about  41  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  (2)  the  corresponding  amount  of 
raw  sugar  ;  (3)  an  equal  quantity  of  raw  sugar  with  the  non-saccharine 
mud  obtained  in  the  process  of  removing  sugar  from  molasses ;  (4) 
residual  molasses  as  in  (1).  In  addition  to  these,  a  good  basal 
ration  was  used  throughout  the  experiments.  The  molasses-mud  was 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ash,  nitrogenous  and  other  non-saccharine 
components  of  the  molasses.  By  making  the  fourth  period  like  the 
first  and  using  the  same  rations,  the  effects  due  to  decreasing  lactation 
were  eliminated  from  the  calculations.  During  the  raw  sugar  period 
the  milk  was  found  to  contain  less  fatty  matter,  whilst  in  the  third 
period  it  increased  by  as  much  as  71  grams  of  butter  fat  per  day  per 
1000  kilograms  of  body  weight,  and  the  milk  had  at  this  time  the 
highest  specific  gravity.  The  quantity  of  milk  remained  about  con- 
stant in  the  first  three  periods  and  then  decreased.  £.  W.  W. 

Beans.  By  TImas  KosutAnt,  Kichabd  Windisch,  E.  von 
H6bio9-T6th,  Ladislaus  von  Sz^ll  and  Adolf  Faltin  {Lcmdw, 
Versuche-Stat,,  1900,  64,  463— 479).— Analyses  are  given  of 
Hungarian  and  French  beans  (compare  Ballard,  this  vol.,  ii,  174);  the 
results  indicate  that  the  Hungarian  beans  are  the  more  nutritive^ 
containing  more  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  and  less  cellulose  than 
the  French  beans. 

Bean  oil,  extracted  by  ether  resembles  olive  oil  in  appearance. 
The  oil,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  following  properties :  Sp. 
gr.,  0*9670  ;  Hehner  number,  78*5  ;  Beichert-Meissl  number,  2*46  ; 
Kottsdorfer  number,  135*4  ;  iodine  number  (Hiibl),  119*9  ;  refraction 
at  25^  and  40%  81*5  and  72*5  respectively.  The  oil  contains  fatty 
acid  triglycerides,  much  lecithin  and  a  good  deal  of  sulphur. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Oork  Oak.  By  Emilio  Tassslli  (Bied,  Centr.,  1900, 29, 615 — 617 ; 
from  Staz.  sper,  c^grar.  itcU,,  1899,  32,  209).— The  results  of  analyses 
are  given  showing  the  amounts  of  ash,  and  of  ash  constituents,  in  the 
cork,  wood,  roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  cork-oak.  As  regards  the 
fact  that  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  are  taken 
from  the  soil  and  that  no  manure  is  required,  the  results  of  calcula- 
tions are  given  showing  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  amounts  of 
cork  and  wood  removed,  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  supply  of  the  soil 
would  be  utilised  in  1200  years.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Hemp.  By  M.  Samoogia  (Bted,  CerUr.,  1900,  29,  602—604  ;  from 
Staz.  sper.  agrar.  Ual.,  1898,  31,  353). — Pot  experiments  are  described 
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in  which  hemp  was  grown  in  ignited  sand  watered  with  (a)  Nobbe's 
solntion  containing  chlorine,  and  (b)  Knop's  solution  containing  no 
chlorine,  but  more  nitrate  than  (a).  In  the  first  stages  of  growth, 
when  the  chlorine  of  the  seeds  sufficed,  the  plants  watered  with 
Knop's  solution  grew  best,  but  subsequently  they  became  unhealthy. 
The  total  weight  of  air-dried  plants  were  (a)  28*5  and  (b)  42*0  grams. 
The  separated  fibre  contained  (a)  90  149  and  (b)  88*470  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter  of  the  following  percentage  composition  : 


Organic  matter.      Cellulose.       Crade  fat.      Seducing  sugar. 

a.  91-43             53-36            2-02                3-90 

b.  e8-85             37-00            2-83                7-98 

N.             Ash. 
1-658         8-57 
2-465       1116 

The  ash  contained  (per  cent.) : 

K,0.               CaO.             Pfig. 

a.  36-27            16-62              9-67 

b.  30-85              6-33            10-79 

SiO,. 
5-96 
6-33 

CI. 

1-38 

0-59 

MUntz  and  Girard  showed  that  application  of  chlorides  increased  the 
cellulose  and  diminished  the  ash  and  reducing  sugar. 

Maceration  during  six  days  did  not  cause  loss  of  pentoses  and 
pentosans.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Cultivation  of  Parsnip.  By  Henri  Gu£pin  {Awn.  agran,,  1900, 
28,  476 — 477  ;  from  J,  Agr.  prat.,  1900,  i,  627).— The  yield  of  parsnip 
varies  from  30,000  to  60,000  kilos,  per  hectare.  The  percentage  com- 
position is  as  follows  :  Dry  matter,  16*3  ;  nitrogenous  matter,  14 ;  fat, 
0*2;  non-nitrogenous  extract,  11*6;  and  cellulose,  1*2.  As  regards 
feeding  value,  the  results  indicate  that  parsnip  is  superior  to  mangolds, 
turnips,  and  carrots. 

As  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the  ash,  parsnip  requires  abund- 
ance of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime. 

Parsnip  is  suitable  for  feeding  horses,  cows,  and  bullocks. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  Different  Potassium  Salts  on  the  Composition  and 
Yield  of  Potatoes.  By  Theodob  Pfeifpee  (Landw.  Versuchs-Staty 
1900,  54,  379—385.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  306).— A  reply  to 
Sjollema  (this  vol.,  ii,  305),  in  which  the  author  shows  that  Sjollema's 
results  are  not  opposed  to,  but  confirm,  his  own,  which  indicated  that 
the  injurious  action  of  ''  crude  salts ''  was  due  to  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesia. Other  results  obtained  by  Sjollema  lend  support  to  the  author's 
view  that  the  different  degrees  of  injury  by  potassium  chloride  on 
the  yield  of  starch  do  not  accord  with  the  amount  of  chlorides  found 
in  the  potatoes,  but  depend  rather  on  the  variety  of  the  potato. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Soil  Investigations  in  the  Tokay  Wine  District.  By  Btak  ton 
Bitt6  {Landw.  Vermchs-Stat,,  1900,  54,  337— 348).— Determinations 
of  carbon  dioxide,  from  which  the  calcium  carbonate  is  calculated,  were 
made  in  a  large  number  of  Hungarian  soils.  The  results,  as  well  as 
descriptions  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soils,  are  given  in  tables. 

K  H.  J.  M. 
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Practiced  Oonolusioxis  from  [the  Results  of]  Soil  Analjaee. 
By  P.  D0EB8TLINQ  (Bied.  CmUr.,  1900,  29,  586—588  ;  from  FUhlin^'s 
Landw.  Zeit,  1899,  184). — The  soils  were  extracted  (1)  for  24  hours 
with  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  (2)  for  6  hours  with  water  at 
50 — 55^,  (3)  for  6  hours  with  water  through  which  carbon  dioxide  was 
passed,  and  (4)  for  24  hours  with  5  per  cent  citric  acid.  The  samples 
were  collected  in  the  spring  after  autumn  application  of  (a)  dung  and 
(b)  green  manure.  The  following  percentage  amounts  of  the  total 
potash,  calcium  carbonate^  and  phosphoric  acid  were  dissolved  by  the 
different  solvents. 


Total  per  cent. 

Per  cent.    („' 
of         '^• 
total. 

Analyses  are  given  of  soil  before  and  after  the  application  of  lime 
and  green  manure,  both  together  and  separately.  The  results  accord 
in  some  cases,  but  not  always,  with  the  yields  of  crops. 

Analyses  of  soils  growing  healthy  and  diseased  roots  showed  that 
the  disease  was  not  due  to  deficiency  of  nutritive  matters  in  the  soiL 

!N  .  a..  J.  oLm 

Ooxnposition  of  some  Manure-soils.  By  Leopold  Eoubiiiskt 
(Bied.  Centr,,  1900,  29,  595—597  ;  from  Zeiis.  landw.  Verswshawes. 
OesterTy  1899,  2,  580). — In  the  north-west  of  Bohemia  various  deposits, 
derived,  it  is  supposed,  from  ancient  Celtic  dwellings  and  cemeteries, 
are  employed  as  manures.  The  following  percentage  results  were 
obtained  from  three  deposits  in  Postelberg : 

L088011 


A.  Farm-yard  manure. 

B.  Green  mannre. 

K,0.          CaCO,. 

P,0,. 

K,0.           CaCO^        P,0,. 

01645     0-611 

01198 

0-2186      0-418      0-1552 

16-0          3-8 

21-7 

13-5            6-9        150 

22-9          8-4 

341 

16-5          13-1        12-8 

23-9        20-9 

31-4 

18-7          24-4        21-3 

64-4        76-6 

46-4 

660          72-7        38-2 

Stones. 

Soil. 

Water. 

ignition. 

N. 

K,0. 

CaCO,. 

P,0^ 

1. 

7-1 

92-9 

4-00 

7-44 

0-168 

0-687 

5-62 

1-408 

2. 

3-9 

96-1 

9-80 

7-22 

0-196 

0-908 

3-64 

1-844 

3. 

— 

— 

8-35 

6-23 

0134 

0-64 

16-50 

1-20 

The  results  of  analyses  of  muds  from  ponds  and  rivers  are  also  given. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Manurial  Experiments.  By  Josef  Hanam akn  {Bied.  Cmbr., 
1900,  29,  591—594 ;  from  Zeit.  landw.  Versuchswes.  Oesterr,  1899,  2, 
573). — From  the  results  of  35  years'  experiments  in  pots  and  beds, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  quite  normal  plants 
in  pots,  and  that  such  experiments  furnish  results  of  practical  im> 
portanoe. 

The  results  of  some  vegetation  experiments,  which  are  given  in 
detail,  indicated  that  when  loss  of  nitrate  by  drainage  is  impossible, 
the  nitrogen  left  after  the  first  year  will  increase  the  yield  of  barley 
considerably. 

The  analytical  results  show  that  the  composition  of  the  barley  grown 
in  pots  was  normal,  whilst  as  regards  the  size  of  the  grain  and  th^ 
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relation  of  grain  to  straw,  no  essential  difference  was  observed  in  the 
pot  plants  as  compared  with  those  grown  in  the  field. 

N.  H.  J,  M. 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Vegetables.  By  Righabd  Otto 
(Bied,  CerUr.,  1900,  29,  588—591 ;  from  Gartenflara,  1899,  48,  563).— 
Lettuce.  The  best  results  as  regards  yield  and  quality  were  obtained 
with  farmyard  manure.  Sodium  nitrate  and  kainite,  both  separately 
and  mixed,  do  not  seem  favourable  to  the  production  of  solid  heads. 

The  order  of  yield  in  the  case  of  kohl-rabi,  after  the  various  manures, 
was  (1)  farmyard  manure,  (2)  compost,  (3)  sodium  nitrate  and  super- 
phosphate^ (4)  sodium  nitrate  and  kainite,  (5)  sodium  nitrate,  super- 
phosphate and  kainite,  and  (6)  sodium  nitrate.  Non-nitrogenous 
manures  alone  did  not  greatly  increase  the  yield  as  compared  with  the 
nnmanured  plot.  Analyses  of  the  plants  obtained  under  the  influence 
of  the  various  manures  are  given.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry 
matter  varies  from  3  (without  manure  and  with  superphosphate  alone) 
to  5*42  (with  farmyard  manure).  The  ash  contained  K^O,  27*61  to 
44-33 ;  OaO,  884  to  12*32  ;  and  PjOg,  12*80  to  16*26  per  cent. 

N.  H.  J.  M. 

Distribution  of  Manures.  By  Bbrthault  {Ann.  Agron.,  1900, 
26,  417 — 430).— In  1884,  a  field  which  had  been  manured  with  30,000 
kilos,  of  farmyard  manure  per  hectare  received  in  addition  200  kilos, 
of  sodium  nitrate.  On  one  portion  of  the  land  the  nitrate  was  sown 
broadcast  and  on  two  other  portions  it  was  distributed  along  the 
furrows,  and  in  holes  40  cm.  apart  along  the  lines.  The  yield  of  roots 
on  the  three  portions  of  the  field  was  as  follows :  Nitrate  sown  broad- 
cast, 21,785  ;  in  the  furrows,  38,392  ;  and  in  holes,  40,337.  Whilst  the 
localisation  of  manures  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  manures 
themselves  and  on  the  crop,  it  is  thought  that  the  system  may  be 
generally  adopted  with  advantage  (compare  Schloesing,  Abstr.,  1893, 
ii,  141).  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Methods  of  Experiments  on  the  Preservation  of  Farm-yard 
Manure.  By  Thbodob  Pfeiffeb,  F.  Moszeik,  and  Otto  Lxmmeb- 
MANN  (Landw.  Versuchs-Stat.,  1900,  54,  349--378).— The  conflicting 
results  hitherto  obtained  in  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  stable 
manure  are,  at  any  rate  in  part,  attributed  to  imperfect  methods. 
The  method  now  proposed  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  sup- 
plied in  the  food  is  completely  recovered  in  the  excrement  after 
deducting  the  amount  deposited  in  the  body  and  that  of  the  milk 
wool,  &c.  The  composition  of  the  food  and  of  the  materials  used  for 
litter  is  therefore  determined,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
f»ces,  urine  and  milk.  By  determining  ash  constituents  (phosphoric 
acid  and  potash),  the  amounts  of  which  remain  of  course  unaltered,  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  nitrogen  results  can  be  depended 
on.  An  important  point  which  has  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  of 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure  before  it  is  removed  from  the 
stalls  (compare  Miintz  and  Girard,  Compt.  rend.,  1892,  116,  1318, 
and  lie,  108). 

As  regards  the  foods  to  be  employed,  mangolds  and  lucerne  are  to  be 
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avoided.  The  authors  propose  meadow  hay,  dried  beetroot  sections 
and  crashed  earth-nut  cake,  with  straw  for  litter.  The  whole  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  straw  required  for  the  experiment  are  prepared  before- 
hand and  sampled. 

After  describing  the  stalls  and  the  arrangements  for  the  solid  and 
liquid  manure,  the  sampling  of  the  manure,  and  the  analytical  methods 
employed,  the  authors  give  in  tables  a  number  of  results  which  show 
that  the  taking  of  samples  can  be  made  sufficiently  accurate  and  that 
the  feeding  of  the  animals  and  the  collection  of  the  products  can  be 
conducted  without  loss.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Street-dust  as  Manure.  By  Adolfo  Gasali  (Bied,  Centr,,  1900, 
29,  583—586  ;  from  Staz.  9p&r.  UcU.  agrar,,  1898,  31,  377).— Street^ 
dust  is  recommended  as  manure  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Columella, 
and  it  was  highly  valued  during  the  middle  ages.  The  results  of 
analyses  of  a  sample  of  sifted  street-dust  collected  during  a  dry  Sep- 
tember show  that  the  material  is  suitable  for  soils  poor  in  lime.  It 
is  also  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  nitrogenous  manures, 
both  as  a  diluent  and  to  enable  them  to  be  uniformly  distributed  ;  in 
the  case  of  superphosphate,  street-dust  would  be  of  use  in 
diminishing  the  acidity. 

The  author  considers  that  street-dust  is  also  of  use  in  supplying  a 
great  variety  of  microbes,  derived  partly  from  rain  and  partly  from 
ezcrementitious  matters.  N.  H.  J.  M. 


Analytical  Chemistry. 


l>-Nitrophenol  as  an  Indicator.  By  Leopold  Spieobl  {Ber.^  1900, 
88,  2640^2641.  Compare  Langbeck,  Chem.  Nem,  1881,  43,  161, 
and  Wieland  Abstr.,  1883,  1167).— The  author  recommends  a  2-— 5 
per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  p-nitrophenol  in  place  of  methyl-orange 
in  ordinary  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry.  The  change  from  yellow 
when  alkaline  to  colourless  when  acid  is  very  marked,  and  the 
indicator  is  quite  indifferent  towards  carbon  dioxide.  Sodium  am- 
monium phosphate  and  crystallised  borax  may  be  estimated  by  the 
aid  of  the  same  indicator,  but  not  fused  borax.  J.  J.  S. 

Wide  Occurrence  of  Indicators  in  Nature.  By  G.  8.  Fraps 
{Amer.  Chem,  J,,  1900,  24,  271— 276).— The  author  has  examined 
extracts  of  a  large  number  of  coloured  flowers,  leaves  and  fruits,  and 
has  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  colouring  matters  are  fairly  sensitive  as 
an  indicator,  giving  one  colour  when  acid  and  another  when  alkaline. 

E.  G. 

AbegST  and  Herz'e  Method  for  the  Separation  and  Recogni- 
tion of  Acids.  By  Wilhelm  Fbesknius  (Zeit.  anal.  Cham.^  1900, 
80,  566 — 674). — With  regard  to  Abegg  and  Uerz's  systematic  scheme 
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(this  vol.,  ii,  436),  the  author  ohjects  that  the  same  necessity  does  not 
exist  with  acids,  as  with  bases,  to  separate  them  one  from  another 
before  they  can  be  identified,  and  that  many  of  the  reactions  used 
by  Abegg  and  Herz  are  untrustworthy.  For  instance,  neither 
cyanogen  nor  arsenious  acid  is  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride  under 
the  conditions  defined.  Tartaric  acid  is  only  precipitated  completely  by 
calcium  chloride  when  time  is  allowed  for  it  to  crystallise.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  very  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  calcium  oxalate.  Oalcium  phosphate  exhibits  a 
similar  behaviour  with  acetic  acid.  Boric  acid  finds  no  place  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  presence  of  silicates 
are  not  provided  for.  Other  objections  can  be  advanced  to  the  methods 
advocated  for  the  detection  of  the  halogens  and  nitric  acid,  and  on  the 
whole  the  scheme  has  but  little  practical  value.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  Perchlorate  in  Alkali  Nitrates 
(Nitre  and  Ohili  Saltpetre).  By  N.  Blattneb  and  J.  Bbasseur 
(Chem.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  767). — Five  grams  of  the  dried  sample  are 
mixed  with  7  to  8  grams  of  pure  calcium  hydroxide  and  heated  in  a 
covered  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  for  15  minutes  over  a  Bunsen 
burner.  When  cold,  the  mass  is  transferred  to  a  measuring  flask  marked 
at  128  C.C.  and  extracted  for  an  hour  with  water.  After  making  up  to 
the  mark  (3  c.o.  is  taken  as  the  volume  of  the  undissolved  matter),  the 
liquid  is  well  shaken  and  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  One  hundred 
C.C.  (4  grams  of  sample)  of  the  filtrate  are  carefully  neutralised  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  the  chlorine  is 
then  titrated  with  silver  nitrate  as  usual.  After  allowing  for  the 
percentage  of  chlorine  present  as  chloride,  the  balance  is  calculated 
into  potassium  perchlorate.  L.  db  K. 

Process  for  the  Estimation  of  Chlorides,  Chlorates,  and 
Perchlorates  in  the  Presence  of  each  other  By  N.  Blattneb 
and  J.  Bbassbub  {Ch&m.  Zeit.,  1900,  24,  793).— The  chlorine  as 
chloride  is  first  estimated  as  usual.  It  is  then  again  estimated  after 
reduction  of  any  chlorate  by  boiling  with  sulphurous  acid  and  finally 
after  ignition  with  calcium  hydroxide  (see  preceding  abstract). 

The  authors  have  not  as  yet  found  any  chlorate  in  samples  of 
saltpetre.  L.  db  E. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  Iodide.  By  Thomas  S.  Babbib 
{Pharm.  J,,  1900,  [iv],  11,  58). — ^When  potassium  iodide  (5  grams  in 
20  c.c.  of  water)  containing  chlorides  and  bromides  is  treated  with 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (10  c.c.)  and  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c),  iodine  alone  is  liberated.  This  is  extracted 
with  toluene  or  carbon  disulphide,  the  solution  shaken  with  a  known 
volume  of  J^/IO  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  and  the  excess  titrated 
with  standard  iodine.  K.  L.  J. 

Simple  and  Accurate  Method  for  Estimating  the  Dissolved 
Oxygen  in  Freeh-water,  Sea-water,  Sewage  Effluents,  dso. 
By  EDMUim  A.  Lbtts  and  Robbbt  F.  Blakb  {Chem.  ^etr«,  1900,  82, 
163 — 164). — An  ordinary  separating  funnel  is  filled  with  the  water  to 
be  examined  and  a  measured  volume  withdrawn ;  a  definite  volume  of 
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standard  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  containing  about  48  grams  per 
litre,  is  added,  and  then  ammonia,  the  combined  volume  of  these  two 
reagents  being  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  water  removed.  The  stopper 
is  inserted  with  the  exclusion  of  air-bubbles,  and  the  liquids  are  mixed 
together.  After  15  minutes,  the  funnel  is  inverted,  the  stem  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  the  tap  opened, 
and  when  all  the  iron  hydroxide  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  titrated 
with  permanganate  or  dlchromate.  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Oxygen  in  Copper  by  Ig^tion  in  Hydrogen. 
By  Lbonabd  Abohbutt  {Analyst,  1900,  25,  ?53— 262).~BlouDt 
(Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  333)  has  described  a  process  based  on  the  reduction 
of  copper  oxide  by  hydrogen.  The  sample  is  melted  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  and  the  water  collected  and  weighed.  The  author 
whilst  acknowledging  the  accuracy  of  this  process  prefers  to  estimate 
the  oxygen  by  the  loss  in  weight  which  the  sample  suffers  when  ignited 
in  hydrogen  as  has  already  been  proposed  by  Hampe.  Thirty  to  forty 
grams  of  the  copper,  best  in  the  form  of  bright  turnings  small  enough  to 
pass  through  a  tube  |-inch  in  diameter,  are  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
ether,  dried,  and  introduced  into  a  dry  weighed  bulb  tube,  which  is 
then  reweighed.  The  whole  is  ignited  for  about  an  hour  in  a  current 
of  purified  hydrogen,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current.  When 
cold,  the  hydrogen  left  in  the  bulb  tube  is  displaced  by  dry  air  and 
the  tube  reweighed. 

An  illustration  of  the  apparatus  and  bulb  tube  is  given. 

L.  DB  E. 

Detection  of  Free  Phosphorus.  By  P.  Mukbbji  {J,  AsioU.  Soc, 
Bengal,  1900,  69,  ii,  97— 101).— The  author  has  noticed  that  hydrogen 
generated  in  contact  with  free  phosphorus  becomes  phosphorescent. 

The  incompletely  oxidised  compounds  of  phosphorus  yield,  like 
phosphorus  itself,  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  green  flame,  but  this  is 
not  luminous  in  the  dark.  The  glow  is  lessened  to  some  extent  by 
the  presence  of  much  alcohol,  ether  greatly  interferes  with  it,  but  is 
soon  expelled,  oil  of  turpentine  stops  it  and  should  be  first  got  rid  of 
by  washing  the  material  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water.  Nitrous 
fumes,  hydrogen  sulphide,  iodine,  and  oil  of  mustard  in  moderate 
quantities  do  not  interfere. 

The  apparatus  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  flask  fitted  with  a 
tap  funnel  and  a  jet.  Common  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are 
introduced,  and  after  making  sure  that  the  reagents  cause  no  glow,  the 
suspected  article  is  added  and  the  effect  observed  in  a  dark  room. 

L.DBK. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Coke  and  CoaL  By  J.  M. 
Gamp  {Chem.  New9,  1900,  82,  8— 9).— The  coke,  powdered  to  pass 
through  a  40-mesh  sieve,  is  dried  at  100°  for  an  hour,  and  when  oool 
5  grams  are  exposed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  a  muffle  overnight  \ 
the  contents  are,  next  morning,  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible, 
supported  on  a  platinum  tripod,  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  of  an 
Argand  burner,  and  heated  below  boiling  with  5  c.c.  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (1 : 2),  and  10  c.o,  of  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  until  dry. 
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further  dried,  but  not  baked,  allowed  to  cool,  and  warmed  with  15  c.c. 
of  the  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  The  contents  are  transferred  to  an 
evaporating  dish,  boiled  for  one  or  two  miautes  with  5  c.c.  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  filtered,  treated  with  25  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia,  then  with 
sufficient  strong  nitric  acid  to  exactly  dissolve  the  precipitate,  after 
which  5  C.C.  more  is  added.  Precipitation  with  molybdate  follows,  (fee., 
and  1*63  per  cent,  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  taken  as  phosphorus. 

D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Ores,  Pig-iron,  and  Steel 
containing  Arsenic.  By  J.  M.  Oamp  {Ghem.  Newa,  1900,  82,  9). — 
Five  grams  of  pulverised  dry  ore  are  gently  boiled  for  30  minutes 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted,  filtered,  and  exposed  on  a 
steam-bath  overnight.  In  the  morning,  2  grams  of  pure  oxalic  acid 
and  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  the  solution  covered  with 
a  watch  glass,  taken  to  dryness  sharply,  but  not  baked,  then,  when 
cool,  evaporated  with  30  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
first  appearance  of  insoluble  ferric  chloride,  treated  with  10  cxs.  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  when  violent  action  has  ceased,  warmed  to 
complete  solution,  diluted,  and  filtered  into  a  flask,  washing  with  2  per 
cent,  nitric  acid.  The  portion  of  the  ore  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  ignited,  fused  with  mixed  carbonates,  dissolved  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  allowed  to  dry  overnight  in  a  steam-bath,  moistened 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  enough  hot  water  to  dissolve 
chlorides,  warmed,  filtered,  added  to  the  contents  of  the  other  fiask,  and 
the  phosphorus  determined  in  the  whole,  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  preceding  abstract.  The  method  is  applicable  to  the  analysis  of 
pig-iron  and  steel.  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Phosphorus  in  Steel,  &c.  By  Fred  Ibbotson 
and  EDlrry  Brearlby  {Chem,  News,  1900,  82,  55). — A  solution  of 
2  grams  of  the  steel  in  45  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '2  is  treated 
with  permanganate  until  a  pink  colour  or  a  precipitate  of  manganese 
dioxide  persists  on  boiling;  it  is  cleared  with  ferrous  sulphate  and 
after  the  addition  of  4  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  is  shaken  while  hot  with 
30  C.C.  of  molybdate  reagent,  then  kept  at  70 — 80°  for  a  few  minutes, 
passed  through  a  pulp  filter,  and  washed.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  ammonia,  treated  with  10  to  12  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  lead  acetate  (40  grams  to  the  litre),  heated  and  well 
shaken  with  a  mixture  of  10 — 12  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
50  C.C.  of  strong  ammonium  acetate  solutions ;  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
and  weighed  as  lead  molybdate.  The  process  is  applicable  (with  slight 
modifications)  to  pig-irons,  nickel-steels  and  alloys,  chromo-steels, 
tungsten-steels,  spiegels  and  ferro-manganese  (compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  337).  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Phosphomolybdic  Oxide. 
By  H.  0.  Shermax  and  Henry  St.  John  Htdb  {J.  Amer,  Chem. 
Soc,,  1900,  22,  652— 658).— The  solution  representing  0*2— 0*5 
gram  of  the  sample  of  phosphate  is  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  strong 
ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*9  ',  after  neutralising  with  nitric  acid,  5  to  8  c.c. 
of  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'42  are  added  in  excess.  The  solution  is  diluted  to 
150  c.a,  heated  to  50°  and  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  molyb- 
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date  slowly  added  with  constant  stirring  until  there  are  about  20  c.c. 
in  excess.  After  10  minutes,  the  liquid  is  decanted  through  a  porce- 
lain Gooch  crucible,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  thrice  by  decantation 
with  60—70  c.c.  and  then  on  the  filter  with  200—250  c.c.  of  cold 
1  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  Finally,  the  precipitate  is  ignited  by  placing 
the  crucible  inside  a  nickel  crucible  and  heating  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
to  a  dull  red  heat  for  15  minutes  as  directed  by  Woy  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  138)  and  weighed  as  the  oxide,  Pj05,24Mo08.  L.  db  K. 

Adulteration  and  Analysis  of  Arsenical  Insecticidea  By 
John  K.  Haywood  {J.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  568—582; 
705 — 706). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  adulterations  of  ar- 
senical insecticides.     These  are  readily  detected  by  the  usual  methods. 

As  regards  the  bond  fide  articles  they  may  be  assayed  as  follows. 
Water  may  be  determined  in  Paris  or  Scheele's  green  by  drying 
for  12  or  15  hours  at  100^.  The  total  arsenious  oxide  is  best  estimated 
by  the  iodine  process  recommended  by  Smith  (this  vol.,  ii,  47).  A 
good  method  for  estimating  copper  in  these  substances  is  to  titrate 
the  iodine  set  free  from  potassium  iodide  in  an  acetic  acid  solution. 

In  order  to  completely  extract  free  arsenious  oxide  from  Paris 
green,  a  very  large  amount  of  water  is  necessary.  The  author  finds 
that  600  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  arsenical 
copper  compound,  and  that,  therefore,  the  amount  of  free  arsenious 
oxide  found  will  be  in  excess  of  the  truth  (compare  next  abstract). 

The  amount  of  arsenious  oxide,  combined  with  the  dissolved  copper 
oxide,  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  latter.  One 
part  of  copper  oxide  corresponds  with  1*875  parts  of  arsenious  acid. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  are  communicated.  L.  db  K. 

[Estimation  of]  Free  Arsenious  Oxide  in  Paris  Green.  By 
EuGEN  W.  HiLQAED  (J.  Aitm.  Ch«m.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  690— 693).— The 
author  states  that,  on  account  of  the  slight  solubility  of  octahedral 
arsenious  oxide,  the  quantity  of  water  used  to  dissolve  the  free  arsenious 
oxide  from  1  gram  of  Paris  green  should  be  raised  to  600  or,  preferably, 
1000  c.c,  and  the  extraction  continued  for  24  hours  (compare  preced* 
ing  abstract.)  The  use  of  the  microscope  is  recommended  for  the  rapid 
detection  of  decided  quantities  of  free  oxide.  L.  de  K. 

Qualitative  Test  for  Boric  Acid.  By  K  M.  Wade  and  M.  L. 
Wade  (J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1900,  22,  618).— About  0-1  gram  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested  for  boric  acid  is  put  into  a  test-tube  2 '5  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  20  cm.  long ;  0*5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  10  co. 
of  methyl  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  rapidly  boiled  down 
to  a  small  bulk  by  moving  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  in  the  flame  of 
a  burner,  and  holding  the  moistened  end  of  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper 
just  outside  the  mouth  in  contact  with  the  evolved  vapour.  If  boric 
acid  is  present,  the  turmeric  will  turn  a  characteristic  red,  which  is 
coloured  pink,  or  deep  purple,  or  blue  when  moistened  with  very  weak 
ammonia.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  by  Phosphomolybdic  Acid.  By 
Wavelet  {Chem,  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  689—690 ;  from  Ann.  Chum.  anal, 
appl.^  5,  289). — ^The  precipitate  which  sodium  phosphomolybdate  gives 
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with  potassium  salts  contains  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
invariable  ratio  K^O/P^Og  — 1'99,  although  the  amount  of  molybdenum 
may  vary.  To  prepare  the  reagent,  140  grams  of  sodium  carbonate, 
20  grams  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate,  and  70  grams  of  freshly 
ignited  molybdenum  triozide  are  dissolved  together  in  500  c.a  of 
water,  200  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  the  solution  made  up  to  a  litre 
and  filtered  after  24  hours.  To  estimate  potassium,  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  is  added,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
rubbed  to  powder,  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (1 :  10),  and,  after 
cooling,  the  precipitate  collected  and  thoroughly  washed  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  it  is  then  estimated  in  the  usual 
way  with  magnesia  mixture,  but  the  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
may  be  titrated  instead  of  being  ignited.  It  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  neutralised  with  ammonia ;  1  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  and 
some  sodium  acetate  are  added,  and  then  a  standard  solution  of  lead 
nitrate  (35  grams  per  litre)  until  a  drop  gives  a  yellow  colour  with 
potassium  iodide.  M.  J.  S. 

Shortened  Method  for  Estimating  Potassium  in  its  Salts. 
By  Hugo  Neubaubb  {Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1900,  39,  481— 502).— The 
following  process,  if  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  detail,  gives  an 
accurate  estimation  of  potassium  in  a  solution  which  may  contain 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  chlorides,  and  sulphates :  Twenty-five 
c.c.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  substance  (0'5  gram)  are  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  excess  of 
platinic  chloride,  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  just  to  dryness. 
After  cooling,  the  mass  is  moistened  with  1  c.c.  of  water  and  well 
rubbed  with  a  pestle  made  from  glass  rod  ;  30  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  then 
added  in  portions  of  10  c.c.  at  a  time,  rubbing  very  intimately  after 
each  addition.  After  half  an  hour,  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to 
an  asbestos  filter  in  a  platinum  Gooch  crucible,  and  thoroughly  washed 
with  strong  alcohol  (93 — 96  vols,  per  cent.)  and  finally  with  ether. 
The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  next  reduced  by  very  gradual  heating 
in  hydrogen,  or  equally  well  in  coal-gas  (5  minutes  below  red  heat  and 
20  minutes  at  a  very  dull  red),  and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water.  The  crucible  is  then  filled  with  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  which 
is  allowed  to  act  for  half  an  hour,  returning  it  as  it  slowly  percolates 
through  the  filter.  The  reduced  platinum  is  again  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Multiplication  by 
0-48108  gives  the  corresponding  weight  of  potassium  oidde.  Should 
barium  be  present,  the  reduction  must  not  be  performed  with  coal-gas, 
but  with  hydrogen  ;  with  this  exception,  the  process  needs  no  altera- 
tion, and  equally  good  results  are  obtained.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  ^  Sodium  Carbonate  in  Milk.  By  P.  St^ss  (Chem. 
Centr.,  1900,  ii,  596  ;  from  Pharm.  CerUr.,  41,  465).— As  little  as 
0*05  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  in  100  ac.  of  milk  can  be  detected 
by  the  rose-red  coloration  produced  on  adding  a  0*2  per  cent,  alcoholic 
solution  of  alizarin.  M.  J.  S. 

Bstimation  of  Free  Alkali  in  Soaps.  By  E.  E.  Divinb  (J. 
Amsr.  Chem,  Soc.y  1900,  22,  693 — 695).— The  author  has  modified 
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Dudley  and  Pease's  process,  titration  of  the  free  alkali  by  means  of 
iVYlO  alcoholic  stearic  acid,  so  as  to  avoid  the  troablesome  filtration  of 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  from  any  undissolved  alkali  carbonate. 

Two  grams  of  undried  soap  are  introduced  into  a  round-bottomed 
flask,  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  a  definite  number  of  c.c.  of  i\r/10  alcoholic 
stearic  add,  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralise  any  alkali  present,  are 
added,  and  also  a  little  phenolphthalein.  After  boiling  for  half  an  hour 
under  a  reflux  condenser,  the  excess  of  stearic  acid  is  titrated  with 
i\r/10  alcoholic  soda  and  the  total  amount  of  alkali  calculated. 

Another  2  grams  of  the  sample  are  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  alcohol, 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  barium  chloride  is  added  in  quantity  just 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  alkali  found,  and  the  liberated  barium 
hydroxide  is  then  titrated  with  iT/lO  alcoholic  stearic  acid  and 
phenolphthalein,  the  result  being  expressed  as  free  alkali. 

The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  represents  alkali  car- 
bonate. L.  DB  K. 

New  Volumetrio  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Silver.  By 
Launcelot  W.  Andrews  {Amer.  Chem,  J,,  1900,  24,  256— 266).— The 
process  is  a  modification  of  the  one  introduced  by  Pisani  for  the  esti- 
mation of  very  small  quantities  of  silver  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  containing  starch. 

The  silver  solution  should  contain  not  quite  5  per  cent,  of  nitric 
acid  and  be  free  from  mercury  and  the  lower  oxides  of  arsenic 
and  antimony ;  any  nitrous  acid  should  be  expelled  by  boiling,  and 
sulphurous  acid  must  be  removed  by  addition  of  ferric  sulphate. 
A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  in  such  quantity  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  as  much  iron  as  silver,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  iron 
as  ferric  sulphate  is  also  added ;  if  the  amount  of  silver  should  be 
more  than  0'02  gram  per  100  cc,  it  is  best  to  first  convert  the  iron 
sulphates  into  nitrates  by  judicious  addition  of  strontium  or  lead 
nitrate. 

The  starch-iodine  solution  is  then  run  in  from  a  burette  until  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  turns  slightly  blue,  showing  that  all  the  silver  is 
precipitated.  This  solution  is  best  prepared  by  heating  9  grams  of 
pure  iodine  and  50  grams  of  purified  maize-starch  with  100  cc.  of 
water  in  sealed  tubes  for  an  hour  in  a  boiling  water-bath.  When 
cold,  it  is  diluted  to  a  convenient  strength,  say  a  2^/20  or  J^/100  solu- 
tion. This  should  be  standardised  with  silver  nitrate  ;  estimation  of 
the  iodine  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  would  give  erroneous  re- 
sults. L.  DB  K. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  Zinc  as  Sulphate.  By  Wilhklm 
EuLBB  {Zeit.  anorg,  Chem.,  1900,  25,  146— 154),— The  estimation  of 
zinc  as  sulphate  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  work.  The  zinc 
solution,  which  must  contain  only  sulphuric  acid  or  acids  which  are 
volatile  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  weighed  platinum  crucible  and  the  residue  cautiously  heated  at  a 
dull  r^  heat  to  constant  weight.  The  result  may  be  confirmed  by 
decomposing  the  sulphate  over  the  blow -pipe  and  weighing  as  zino 
oxide.  £•  C.  R. 
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Lead  and  Cadmium  Ferrooyanides.  By  Edmund  H.  Miller  and 
Hbnby  Fishbb  (J,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  637— 643).— The 
authors  confirm  Gay  Lussao's  statement  that  lead  ferrocyanide  always 
retains  more  or  less  potassium  ferrocyanide  from  which  it  cannot  be 
freed  by  washing.  A  number  of  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
amount  of  potassium  increases  with  the  acidity  of  the  liquid,  it  being 
just  the  same  whether  there  is  an  excess  of  lead  or  ferrocyanide.  The 
results  also  agree  closely  with  Low's  statement  (Abstr.,  1893,  ii,  437) 
that  a  solution  containing  10  grams  of  crystallised  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide per  litre  equals  0*01  gram  of  lead  per  c.c. ;  Furman  has 
stated  that  16  grams  should  be  taken,  but  this  figure  is  no  doubt 
based  on  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  formula  of  lead  ferro- 
cyanide may  be  calculated  from  that  of  zinc  ferrocyanide. 

Cadmium  ferrocyanide  thrown  down  from  an  ammoniacal  solution 
has  a  composition  agreeing  with  Hermann's  formula  OdKe2Fe(CN)0, 
but  when  precipitated  from  an  acid  solution,  its  composition  lies  be- 
tween that  formula  and  the  one  proposed  by  Wyrouboff, 
K50d5[Fe(ON)j4.  This  fact  is  also  confirmed  by  Mackay  (this  vol., 
ii,  49),  wko  states  that  it  requires  about  2*6  per  cent,  less  potassium 
ferrocyanide  to  precipitate  cadmium  than  would  be  required  by  the 
formula  CdK2Fe(CN)Q.  The  results  again  contradict  Furman's  state- 
ment that  the  cadmium  standard  may  be  calculated  from  the  zinc 
standard.  L.  db  K. 

Analysis  of  Lead  and  Tin  Ores,  also  of  the  most  important 
Lead  and  Tin  Preparations,  and  their  Commercial  Products. 
By  H.  Mbnniokb  (Ch&m.  CerUr,,  1900,  ii,  399  ;  from  Zeit,  dfferUL  Chem., 
6,  227 — 236.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  688). — Galena  may  be  assayed  by 
reducing  0*6  to  1  gram  of  the  sample  with  30  c.c.  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (1:3)  and  1  gram  of  granulated  zinc  in  a  platinum  basin.  If 
a  glass  vessel  is  used,  2  grams  of  zinc  must  be  taken.  The  reduced  mass 
is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed ;  the  lead  is  then  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  residual  gangue  weighed ; 
the  metal  may,  of  course,  also  be  estimated  in  the  filtrate  as  sulphate. 

Other  lead  ores  and  compounds  may  be  assayed  in  a  similar  manner. 

L.  DB  K. 

Analysis  of  Lead  and  Tin  Ores,  £dso  of  the  most  important 
Lead  and  Tin  Preparations  and  their  Commercial  Products. 
By  H.  Mbnniokb  (Chem.  Cenir.,  1900,  ii,  694;  from  Zeit.  offentl. 
Chom,,  6,  266). — Cassiterite  cannot  be  completely  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc,  so  must  be  fused  with  soda  and  sulphur.  The 
stannous  tin  in  stannous  chloride  may  be  estimated  by  adding  an 
excess  of  ferric  chloride,  and  titrating  the  ferrous  salt  by  per- 
manganate ;  the  total  tin,  by  reduction  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc.  Granulated  tin  is  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  and  then 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride,  or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  zinc,  redissolved,  oxid- 
ised with  chlorate,  and,  after  expelling  chlorine,  precipitated  by 
ammonium  nitrate.  Tin-bronze,  mosaic  silver,  mosaic  gold,  and  similar 
products  may  be  reduced  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  noting  that 
2*2  milligrams  of  tin  remain  unprecipitated  by  zinc.  M.  J.  S. 
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New  Volumetric  Method  for  the  Bsthnatlon  of  Ck>pper. 
By  Samuel  W.  Parr  (J.  Atner.  Chem,  See.,  1900,  22,  685—689).— 
The  solution  which  contains  the  copper  in  the  state  of  nitrate  should 
also  contain  a  small  quantity  (not  ezceeding  1  per  cent.)  of  free  nitric 
acid.  The  metal  is  now  precipitated  hy  heating  on  the  water^bath 
and  adding  sulphurous  acid  and  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate.  When  the  precipitated  cuprous  thiocyanate  has  completely 
subsided,  it  is  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter  and  well  washed.  The 
asbestos  is  returned  to  the  beaker  and  the  whole  heated  to  70^  with 
a  few  C.C.  of  10  per  cent,  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide.  Standard  potass- 
ium permanganate  is  then  added  in  amount  sufficient  to  completely 
oxidise  the  cuprous  oxide,  shown  by  the  liquid  assuming  a  permanent 
green  tint ;  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  is  added,  and 
when  the  liquid  has  become  clear  the  titration  is  completed  at  70°. 
Seven  mols.  of  potassium  permanganate  represent  10  atoms  of  metallic 
copper.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Copper  Sulphate.  By  Mario  Zecghini  {L'Orosi^ 
1899,  22,  372 — 376). — For  the  rapid  valuation  of  copper  sulphate  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  author  recommends  a  method  based  on  the 
reduction  of  the  salt  by  means  of  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  the 
cuprous  salt  formed  being  then  precipitated  by  ammonium  thiocyan- 
ate and  the  excess  of  thiosulphate  determined  by  titration  with  iodine 
solution.  Details  are  given  of  the  method,  which  gives  results  in 
good  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  electrolysis.  T.  H.  P. 

Volumetrio  Estimation  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  DreesingEL 
By  F.  Utz  {Chem.  Cmtr.,  1900,  ii,  690 ;  from  Pharm.  Zeii.,  45, 
626). — The  author  modifies  Lehmann's  method  (this  vol.,  ii,  443)  as 
follows :  100  c.c.  of  the  solution,  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  are  mixed 
with  5  to  10  C.C.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  excess  of  iT/lOO  alkali. 
The  mixture  is  shaken,  gently  warmed,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  titrated. 
The  reaction  is  HgClg  +  3H,Oj  +  2KOH  =  Hg  +  2K01  +  20,  +  4H,0. 
Correction  must  be  made  for  any  acidity  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Almninium.  By  Eugenb  T.  Allen  and  V.  H. 
GoTTscHALK  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1900,  24,  292— 304).— The  precipitate 
obtained  by  decomposing  sodium  or  potassium  aluminate  with  carbon 
dioxide  is  a  basic  aluminium  carbonate  of  approximately  the  composi- 
tion OH*  AIC03,7 A  1(011)3, 9H2O,  contaminated  with  small  quantities 
of  alkali  carbonate ;  the  latter  is  completely  removed  on  boiling  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonium  chloride  or  nitrate,  the  precipitate 
changing  in  this  process  to  the  hydroxide.  The  latter,  prepared  in 
this  way,  is  dense  and  can  be  filtered  and  washed  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  hydroxide  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  following  method 
of  estimating  aluminium  is  more  rapid  than  the  old  one,  whilst  at 
least  as  accurate. 

The  substance  is  dissolved  either  in  water  or  a  mineral  acid,  in  the 
latter  case  the  excess  of  acid  being  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia  ; 
a  solution  of  1  to  2  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide,  in  which  the 
amount  of  silica,  iron,  and  alumina  is  known,  is  then  added  until 
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the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved  ;  an  excess  of  alkali  should 
be  avoided.  Carbon  dioxide  is  then  passed  in  until  precipitation  is 
complete,  20  minutes,  as  a  rule,  sufficing  for  0*2  gram  of  alumina ;  the 
precipitate  is  for  the  most  part  transferred  to  a  filter  paper,  washed  with 
water,  and  then  washed  back  into  the  original  beaker,  where  it  is  boiled 
for  2  to  3  minutes  with  150 — 200  c.c.  of  water  containing  a  little  pure 
ammonium  chloride  or  nitrate.  After  settling,  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter-paper,  using  a  pump  and  cone,  washed  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  burned,  and,  after  heating  for  10  minutes  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  weighed ;  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  alumina  renders 
it  necessary  to  heat  again,  after  the  firat  approximate  weighing,  and 
weigh  very  rapidly. 

The  method  is  as  accurate  as  the  old  one  for  iron  and  alumina 
occurring  together,  and,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter,  is  pre- 
ferable ;  it  is  accurate  in  the  presence  of  sulphates,  whilst  the  old 
method  gives  high  results.  Wheii,  however,  alkaline  earths  or  lithium 
are  present,  it  is  not  applicable.  W.  A.  D. 

Bstimation  of  AlnTnina  as  Phosphate  in  Ore  and  Blast- 
ftimaoe  Cinder.  By  J.  M.  Oamp  {Cham,  New8,  1900,  82,  9—10).— 
A  gram  of  the  ore  or  cinder  is  treated  for  silica,  and  the  cold  hydro- 
chloric add  filtrate  is  diluted  to  about  400  c.c.  and  treated  with  30  c.c.  of 
a  10  percent,  solution  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  then  with  ammonia 
until  a  faint  precipitate  forms ;  1*5  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  for  ores  50  c.c,  for  cinder  30  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling,  8  c.c. 
of  strong  acetic  acid  and  15  c.c.  of  20  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  10  minutes,  allowed  to  sub- 
side, the  clear  solution  decanted,  precipitated,  filtered,  and  washed  on  the 
filter  with  hot  water  10  times,  but  not  more,  as  aluminium  phosphate 
is  slightly  soluble.  The  precipitate  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible 
in  front  of  the  muffle  until  the  paper  chars,  then  finished  in  the  hottest 
part;  41*85  percent,  of  the  weight  is  alumina.  D.  A.  L. 

Relative  Values  of  the  Mitsoherlich  and  Hydrofluoric  Acid 
Methods  for  the  Estimation  of  Ferrous  Iron.  By  William  F. 
HiLLEBBAND  and  Henrt  N.  Stokes  {J.  Amer.  Chem,  Soo.,  1900,  22, 
625 — 630). — Mitscherlich's  process,  heating  the  ferruginous  substances 
with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  of  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled,  gives  utterly  un- 
trustworthy results  in  the  analysis  of  ferruginous  rocks  when  sulphides 
are  also  present.  Owing  to  the  high  temperature,  160—200%  to 
which  the  tube  is  exposed,  the  sulphur  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
any  ferric  oxide  present  and  thus  causes  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
ferrous  iron. 

The  hydrofluoric  method  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  moderate 
quantities  of  sulphides.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  Pyrrhotite  in  Pyrites  Ore.  By  F.  B.  Cabpenteb 
(•/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  634— 637).— Two  grams  of  the 
Mtmple,  ground  sufficiently  finely  to  pass  through  a  100-mesh  sieve,  are 
boiled  in  a  covered  beaker  with  30  c.c  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  for 
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10  minutes;  the  insoluble  portion  is  then  collected  on  a  weighed 
Gooch  crucible,  washed  successively  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  hot  water,  and  alcohol,  and  then  repeatedly  with  small  portions 
of  carbon  disulphide.  After  drying  at  100^,  the  residue  consisting  of 
iron  disulphide  and  silica  is  weighed  and  by  deducting  the  amount  of 
the  latter,  previously  ascertained,  the  weight  of  the  former  is  found. 
The  sulphur  present  in  the  iron  disulphide  is  subtracted  from  the 
total  sulphur  previously  determined  and  the  difference  is  calculated  to 
pyrrhotite  (Fe^Sg).  The  presence  of  pyrrhotite  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  magnet. 

If  zinc  or  copper  sulphides  are  present  in  appreciable  quantities  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  sulphur  they  contain.  Zinc  wliich  is 
present  as  normal  sulphide  will  be  completely  dissolved  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Copper,  however,  may  remain  in  the  residue  in  the  form 
of  double  copper  iron  sulphide  (CuFeSj)  and  its  amount  should  be 
allowed  for.  L.  ds  EL 

Estimation  of  Cobalt  in  New  Oaledonian  Ores.  By  Thomas 
MooBE  (Chevn,  Newi^  1900,  82,  66 — 67). — These  ores  consist  mainly 
of  hydrated  oxides  of  manganese  iron,  aluminium,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
with  relatively  small  proportions  of  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  lithium, 
&c.,  and  occasionally  barium  and  copper.  The  cobalt  only  is  de- 
termined, usually  by  electrolytic  deposition  or  precipitation  as  am- 
monium cobalt  phosphate.     The  ores  contain  from  traces  to  8  per  cent. 

In  the  author's  method  2*5  grams  of  pulverised  and  dry  ore  are  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
all  soluble  matter  dissolved  by  adding  water  ;  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  are  then  added  and  the  whole  diluted  to 
400  c.c. ;  a  solution  of  1  part  of  strong  ammonia  in  15  of  water  is  care- 
fully but  vigorously  stirred  in  until  the  liquid  becomes  deep  red,  when  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  c^bonate  is  dropped  in  until  the  liquid 
has  only  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  A  further  dilution  to  500  c.c. 
follows,  the  whole  being  well  shaken  and  filtered.  Four  hundred  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  are  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  with  20  c.c.  of  satur- 
ated sodium  acetate  and  1 0  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  passed  until  nearly  cold  ;  the  precipitate  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc 
sulphides  is  filtered,  washed  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
dried,  and  ignited,  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ^th  a  little 
nitric  acid,  the  latter  being  eliminated  by  twice  evaporating  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  water,  any  iron 
lemoved  by  an  emulsion  of  zinc  oxide,  the  filtrate  made  up  to  50  c.c., 
mixed  with  10  to  15  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide,  then  with 
10  C.C.  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  boiled  to  remove 
excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  cooled,  digested  with  potassium  iodide 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  (iodine 
X  0-4651 1  =  cobalt).  D.  A.  L- 

Separation  and  Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Cobalt 
in  the  Presence  of  Nickel.  By  Thomas  Moorb  {Chem.  News,  1900, 
82,  73). — The  solution  containing  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt, 
after  removal  of  any  iron  by  means  of  zinc  oxide  and  filtration,  is 
diluted,  heated  nearly  to   boiling  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
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then  treated  with  bromine  water  and  zinc  oxide,  boiled  to  expel  most 
of  the  bromine,  and  filtered.  The  washed  precipitate  is  stirred  with  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  sodium  hydroxide,  boiled  to  destroy 
excess  of  the  peroxide,  cooled,  digested  with  potassium  iodide  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  I  x  0*46511 » 
Co.  D.  A.  L. 

Qualitative  Separation  of  Nickel  from  Cobalt  by  the  Action 
of  Ammonium  Hydroxide  on  the  Ferricyanides.  By  Philip  E. 
Bbowning  and  John  B.  EDlbtwell  {Amer,  J.  Sci.,  1900,  [iv],  10, 
316— 317).— The  difficulties  in  F.  W.  Clarke's  method  (ibid.,  1894, 
[iii],  48,  67)  of  separating  nickel  from  cohalt  by  precipitating  as  ferri- 
cyanides and  extracting  the  nickel  with  strong  ammonia,  are  caused 
by  the  passage  of  cobalt  ferricyanide  through  the  filter  and  by  the 
separation  of  sulphur  in  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  nickel  with 
ammonium  sulphide.  The  method  works  well,  however,  if  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  alum  are  added  before  precipitating  the  ferricyanides, 
and  if  the  nickel  is  subsequently  precipitated  with  sodium  or  potassium 
hydroxide ;  in  this  way,  less  than  a  milligram  of  nickel  can  be  clearly 
detected.  T.  M.  L. 

Separation  of  Oobalt  and  Nickel  by  means  of  PersulphateB. 
By  F.  Mawbow  (Zeit,  cmorg.  Chem.,  1900,  26,  196— 200).— According 
to  the  author's  previous  work  (this  vol.,  ii,  596),  the  separation  of 
oobalt  and  nickel  by  means  of  persulphates,  as  described  in  Salomon 
and  Coehn's  patent  {Zei^,  EUktflrochem,^  1900,  6,  43,  532),  is  not  quanti- 
tative. In  the  case  of  the  mixed  salts  of  the  two  metals,  the  pre- 
cipitate of  cobalt  oxide  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nickel  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cobalt  remains  in  solution,  whilst  if  the  mixed  hydroxides 
are  employed,  they  are  both  only  partially  converted  into  higher 
oxides,  and  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  the  black  precipitate  both 
cobalt  and  nickel  are  dissolved.  E.  C.  E. 

Analysis  of  Ohrome-Iron  Ore  by  the  Borax  Method.  By 
R.  W.  Embhson  MacIvor  {Chem.  Neios,  1900,  82,  97).— To  prepare 
chrome-iron  ore  for  analysis,  the  author  strongly  recommends  Ditt  mar's 
process,  which  he  describes  as  follows :  4  grams  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
of  sodium  potassium  carbonate  and  2  parts  of  borax,  are  fused  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  allowed  to  solidify,  0*5  gram  of  the  ore  (which  must 
be  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder)  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mass,  the 
whole  fused  with  the  hd  on,  then  the  crucible  placed  at  an  an^le  on 
the  triangle,  heated,  and  the  contents  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire  for 
half  an- hour,  allowed  to  solidify,  and  then  fused  again  with  2*5  grams 
of  sodium  potassium  carbonate.  The  mass  is  heated  with  water  on  a 
water-bath,  filtered,  and  the  chromates  washed  out.  D.  A.  L. 

Analysis  of  Ohrome  and  Tungsten  Steela  By  Alexandbr  G: 
M'Kbnna  {fhem.  New8,  1900,  82,  67— 68).— The  steel  is  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  evolved  gas  absorbed  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
cadmium  chloride  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  twice  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  the  same  acid,  diluted,  and  the  residue  of 
tungstic  acid  and  silica  dried,  weighed,  and  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
to  remove  silicon.     It  is  then  weighed  again,  fused  with  sodium  carbon- 
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ate,  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  any  residue  of  iron  oxide  weighed. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  concentrated,  boiled  with  some  nitric 
acid  to  drive  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  large  quantities  of  the 
same  acid  and  potassium  chlorate ;  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  treated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  acetate, 
and  the  manganese  precipitated  with  bromine.  The  chromium  is  deter- 
mined in  the  nitric  acid  solution  by  diluting  and  titrating  with  ferrous 
sulphate  and  permanganata  The  phosphorus  and  carbon  may  be  esti- 
mated in  the  usual  way  in  separate  portions  of  the  steeL      D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Molybdenum  in  Steel  and  Steel-making 
Alloys.  By  Fbed  Ibbotson  and  Habrt  Brbablby  {Chem.  News,  1900, 
81,  269 — 271). — Steel,  or  ferromolybdenum,  containing  small  propor- 
tions of  molybdenum  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  quantities 
of  about  2  grams,  and  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate, 
the  solution  neutralised,  or  nearly  so,  with  sodium  carbonate,  avoiding 
the  formation  of  a  red  coloration  or  precipitate,  and  passed  through  a 
small  pulp  filter,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  flask  containing  2N  sodium 
hydroxide  to  the  extent  of  30 — 40  c.c.  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
precipitate  all  the  iron.  When  the  filter  is  disintegrated,  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  well  agitated,  fractionally  filtered, 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  molybdenum  precipitated  as  lead 
molybdate  in  the  manner  previously  described  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  129). 

The  presence  of  molybdenum  in  steel  does  not  affect  the  estimation 
of  silicon,  or  of  manganese  when  no  large  excess  of  ammonium  acetate 
is  used  to  precipitate  the  iron,  or  when  six  instead  of  three  separate 
lots  of  chlorate  are  added  in  the  volumetric  method  by. oxidation  with 
potassium  chlorate  in  nitric  acid  solution ;  or  of  sulphur  if  the  barium 
chloride  is  added  to  a  distinctly  acid  solution ;  or  of  phosphorus  if  the 
long  (acetate)  method  is  followed,  or  in  the  rapid  method  when  dissolving 
in  ammonia  and  precipitating  with  magnesia  mixture  is  adopted. 
Carbon  in  the  residue  obtained  by  treating  the  sample  with  copper 
solutions  retains  some  molybdic  oxide.  In  the  presence  of  molybdenum, 
iron  cannot  be  estimated  gravimetrically,  or  by  simple  solution  and 
titration,  but  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid  and  titration  with  potass- 
ium dichromate  or  permanganate  is  effective.  Nickel-molybdenum 
containing  but  little  iron  is  dissolved  in  aquaregia,  the  solution  poured 
into  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  molybdenum  precipitated  from  a  portion 
of  the  filtrate,  whilst  the  nickel  is  determined  in  another  portion  cyano- 
metrically.  If  more  than  a  few  tenths  per  cent,  of  iron  is  present,  a 
second  precipitation  is  necessary,  and  the  filtrates  are  mixed  before 
determining  the  nickel  and  the  molybdenum  ;  with  much  iron,  the 
molybdenum  must  be  separated  by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide  as  in 
the  case  of  steels,  and  the  nickel  and  iron  separated  afterwards  in  a 
fresh  sample  by  means  of  ammonia. 

Molybdenum  powders  have  been  found  to  contain  metallic  molyb- 
denum and  its  oxide,  tungsten  and  its  oxides,  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
ferric  oxides,  combined  and  free  carbon,  sulphur,  and  water.  The  total 
carbon  and  combined  carbon  may  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  molybdenum  by  heating  carefully  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate  under  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  over 
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a  blowpipe,  avoiding  volatilisation  of  molybdenum  as  oxide,  extracting 
with  water,  and  precipitating  with  lead  acetate,  &g,,  as  previously  set 
forth  (this  vol.,  ii,  445).  Methods  are  also  suggested  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  oxides  present  in  the  powder.  D.  A.  L. 

[Estimation  of  smcdl  quantities  of  Platinum  in  Qold.]  By 
Heinbich  E6SSLBB  (Chem.  ZeiL,  1900,  24,  733— 735).~See  this  vol., 
ii,  733. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Iodoform  in  Dressings.  By 
Martin  Lbhmann  {Chem,  CerUr.,  1900,  ii,  397;  from  Pharm.  Zeit, 
45,  522 — 523). — The  author  has  slightly  modified  his  process  (this 
vol.,  ii,  372.)  Ten  grams  of  the  material  are  treated  in  a  glass  stop- 
pered bottle  with  200  c.c.  of  "  Spiritus  sethereus "  for  24  hours  at 
20 — 25°  with  constant  agitation;  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  then 
treated  as  previously  directed.  L.  db  K. 

Testing  Lemonade  Essences.  I.  Essence  of  Lemon  and 
of  Bitter  Orange.  By  Neuman  Wbndbb  and  Geobg  Gbegob  (Zett. 
2^ahr»  G&nu8sm.,  1900,  3,  449 — 459). — The  article  is  chiefly  a  review 
of  the  various  methods  in  use  for  estimating  the  amount  of  alcohol 
and  ethereal  oils. 

Alcohol  may  be  estimated  by  Schade*s  salt  process,  but  the  authors 
prefer  the  method  proposed  by  Hefelmann  (Abstr.,  1897,  ii,  605).  In 
many  cases,  the  simple  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample 
answers  the  purpose.  Ethereal  oil  is  best  estimated  by  a  process 
communicated  by  Mann  which  consists  in  observing  the  diminution 
in  volume,  when  the  sample  is  diluted  largely  with  water  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  shaken  with  light  petroleum. 

The  solubility  of  the  essences  in  water  is  determined  by  the  authors 
as  follows.  One  c.c.  of  the  sample  is  put  into  a  tall  graduated 
cylinder  and  water  at  17*5°  is  gradually  added  with  constant  shaking 
until  a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  obtained. 

Admixture  of  oil  of  lemon  or  bitter  orange  or  of  citral  may  be 
detected  by  the  lessened  solubility  in  water,  and  the  polarisation  of  the 
petroleum  extract.  Vanillin  may  be  isolated  by  evaporating  off  the 
alcohol,  adding  lead  acetate,  and  shaking  the  filtrate  with  ether. 
The  vanillin  is  then  removed  by  shaking  with  dilute  ammonia,  the 
liquid  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  vanUlin  again 
extracted  with  ether ;  finally,  the  phloroglucinol  test  is  applied. 

L.  DE  K. 

Separation  of  Oleic  Acid  f^om  other  Unsaturated  Acids. 
By  K.  Farnstbineb  {Zett.  Nahr,  Genussm.,  1900,  ii,  3,  537—539. 
Compare  Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  706). — ^A  reply  to  Lewkowitsch  (this  vol., 
ii,  376).  L.  DE  K. 

Estimation  of  Lcbctic  Acid  in  the  Commercial  Article.  By 
Ferdinand  Jean  {Chem.  Gentr,^  1900,  ii,  692 ;  from  Ann.  Chim, 
anal,  apply  5,  285).— Commercial  lactic  acid  contains  mineral  acids, 
oxalic  acid,  volatile  organic  acids,  and  various  salts.  A  known 
quantity  is  freed  from  volatile  acids  by  repeatedly  evaporating  with 
water,  then  boiled  with  barium  carbonate,  and  the  filtered  solution 
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evaporated  and  gently  ignited.  The  barium  carbonate  in  the  ash  is 
thoroughly  washed,  dissolved  in  a  known  excess  of  standard  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  excess  titrated  back  1  c.c.  of  iVyiO  acid  =  0-009 
gram  of  lactic  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  and  Bstimation  of  Acetoacetic  Acid  in  Patho- 
logical Urine.  By  V.  Abnold  (CA«w.  CerUr.,  1900,  345—346 ;  from 
Centr,  inn.  Med,,  21,  417 — 423). — ^The  characteristic  test  for  aceto- 
acetic acid  with  diazoacetophenone  described  by  the  author  (this  vol., 
ii,  113)  is  best  applied  to  urine  previously  decolorised  with  animal 
charcoal.  All  samples  which  give  Legal's  acetone  reaction  also  give  a 
positive  diazoacetophenone  test.  Ehrlich's  /niiazobenzenesulphonic 
acid  cannot  be  used  instead.  Salts  of  acetoacetic  acid  differ  from 
ethyl  acetoacetate  in  their  behaviour  with  the  latter  reagent ;  they 
cause  a  light  yellow  colour,  which  turns  deep  red  or  dark  purple  on 
adding  ammonia,  whilst  the  ester  gives  an  orange-red  colour  changed 
to  pure  red  by  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  when  using  the  author's 
reagent,  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  salts  of  acetoacetic  acid  is  brownish- 
red  with  a  similarly  coloured  precipitate,  and  that  of  ethyl  acetoacetate 
vermilion-red  with  a  similarly  coloured,  finely  granular  precipitate. 
The  precipitates  are  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  purple- 
violet  colour.  If  the  freshly  prepared  solution  of  diazoacetophenone 
is  so  much  diluted  that  addition  of  ammonia  does  not  cause  a  yellow 
coloration  and  a  salt  of  acetoacetic  acid  is  then  added,  a  passing  yellow 
coloration  is  observed  gradually  turning  into  a  dark  purple  violet, 
which,  after  a  few  minutes,  fades  and  turns  yellow  again ;  ethyl 
acetoacetate  gives  at  once  a  reddish-yellow  coloration. 

According  to  the  author,  acetone  does  not  pre-exist  in  urine ;  the 
reaction  obtained  is  due  to  acetoacetic  acid.  L.  db  E. 

Estimation  of  Potassium  Hydrogen  Tartrate  in  Wine.  By 
Louis  Magnieb  dk  la  Source  {Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  692  ;  from  Ann. 
Chim.  anal,  appl,,  5,  281). — In  attempting  to  estimate  the  potassium 
hydrogen  tartrate  by  Berthelot  and  Fleurieu's  method  (precipitation 
by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether),  complete  precipitation  is  not 
obtained  unless  there  is  an  excess  either  of  tartaric  acid  or  of  a 
potassium  salt.  The  author  recommends  that  the  latter  should  be 
added  in  the  form  of  potassium  bromide,  of  which  a  large  excess  is 
not  injurious.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Malic  Acid.  By  Albert  Hilgeb  {Chem.  Cen^., 
1900,  ii,  697—59.8;  from  Verh.  Vera.  Dent.  Naturf.  und  Aerzte, 
1899,  668). — Malic  acid  precipitates  metallic  palladium  (0*294  gram 
of  metal  per  gram  of  acid)  from  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  solutions  of 
palladium  chloride.  Glycerol  and  glycollic  acid  have  the  same  effect^ 
but  tartaric,  citric,  succinic,  and  oxalic  acids  have  no  action.  To 
estimate  malic  acid  in  wine,  the  alcohol  and  volatile  acids  are  distilled 
off,  colouring  matters  and  tannic  acid  removed  by  charcoal,  and  the 
fruit  acids  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  lead  removed  by  a  small  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate ;  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  palladium  chloride  is  added^  and 
then  sodium  carbonate  to  exact  neutrality ;  the  palladium  separate 
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on  shaking.  The  mixture  is  feehly  acidified,  heated  for  1^  hours  on 
the  water-bath,  and  the  metal  collected  and  dried.  Tartaric  acid 
reduces  platinic  chloride,  malic  acid  does  not.  M.  J.  S. 

ITrio  Aoid  and  Purine  Bases  in  the  Blood  and  Animal 
Organs.  By  Wilhslh  His,  jun.,  and  W.  Haqen  (Zeit,  phytioL 
Chem,,  1900,  80,  350 — 383).— The  estimation  in  the  blood  and 
extracts  of  organs  of  uric  acid  and  the  various  purine  bases  is  difficult 
on  account  of  the  proteid  present  The  precipitation  of  guanine  with 
ammoniacal  silver  solutions  is  hindered  by  small  quantities  of  albumose ; 
if  large  quantities  are  present,  they  are  partially  precipitated  with  it. 
Removal  of  the  albumoses  by  ammonium  sulphate  or  by  trichloro- 
acetic acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the 
bases  by  ammoniacal  silver  solution ;  zinc  sulphate,  however,  does ; 
but  even  with  the  ammonium  sulphate  method,  there  is  considerable 
loss  of  the  bases.  Besides  albumoses,  other  substances,  such  as 
nucleic  acid,  interfere  with  the  results ;  in  fact,  in  extracts  of  organs 
much  worse  results  are  obtained  than  in  artificial  mixtures.  The  lead 
acetate  method,  also,  is  untrustworthy.  Much  the  same  is  true  for 
uric  acid,  and  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  employing  Stad- 
hagen's  method  of  extracting  the  organs  with  0*5  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid.  W.  D.  H. 

Detection  of  ScJicylic  Acid  in  Presence  of  Oitrio  Acid.  By 
A.  CoNEADY  and  by  Otto  Lanqkopf  {Chem.  Centr.y  1900,  ii,  596  ;  from 
Apoth,  Zeit.,  16,  412,  462;  Pharm,  Cmtr,,  41,  411,  464).— Langkopf 
(this  vol.,  ii,  695)  has  stated  that  citric  acid  prevents  the  reaction 
between  ferric  chloride  and  salicylic  acid,  and  recommends  a  pre- 
liminary extraction  of  the  latter  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light 
petroleum.  Conbabt  considers  that  the  failure  to  produce  a  violet 
colour  is  due  to  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt,  since  it  can  be  developed 
by  adding  an  oxidising  agent  (nitric  acid  or  hydrogen  peroxide). 

Langkopf  replies  to  Conrady  that  ferric  chloride  is  not  reduced  by 
citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  denies  that  the  violet  colour  is  developed 
by  adding  nitric  acid  or  hydrogen  peroxide. 

CoNBADY,  in  rejoinder  to  Langkopf,  states  that  he  worked  with  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  Langkopf  having  employed  one 
of  only  O'l  per  cent.,  and  cuimits  that  below  1  per  cent,  the  addition 
of  an  oxidising  agent  is  ineffectual. 

Langkopf  states  that  the  explanation  of  Conrady's  results  is,  that  on 
mixing  ferric  chloride  with  citric  acid,  ferric  citrate  is  produced  which 
has  no  action  on  salicylic  acid.  The  addition  of  any  strong  acid 
prevents  the  formation  of  ferric  citrate.  Conrady's  hydrogen  peroxide 
probably  contained  free  sulphuric  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Oitrio  Acid. 
By  J.  E.  Gkbock  {Chem..  Centr.y  1900,  ii,  597 ;  from  Pharm.  Centr., 
41,  464). — With  reference  to  the  controversy  between  Langkopf  and 
Conrady,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  soluble  acids  are  capable  of 
preventing  the  ferric  reaction  of  salicylic  acid  if  present  in  suffi- 
cient excess.  The  violet  coloured  substance  is  to  be  regarded  as 
salicylic  acid  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  a  bydroxyl  group  is  replaced 
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by  triatomic  iron,  and  it  is  not  formed  if  another  acid,  even  citric,  is 
present,  for  which  iron  has  a  greater  affinity.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Presence  of  Citric  Acid.  By 
A  Klktt  {Chem.  Cmtr,,  1900,  ii,  546  ;  from  Fhovrm,  CwUr.,  41,  452).— 
Jorissen's  method  for  detecting  salicylic  acid  in  beer  serves  equally 
well  for  lemon  juice.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  juice  are  mixed  with  4  drops 
of  a  1 0  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite,  4  drops  of  acetic  acid, 
and  1  drop  of  a  10  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  heated  to 
boiling.  Salicylic  acid  produces  a  blood  red  coloration,  which  is 
best  observed  just  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil.  M.  J.  S. 

Detection  of  Salicylic  Acid  in  Milk.  By  P.  SOss  {Chem.  Cmir,, 
1900,  ii,  545  ;  from  Pharm.  Centr,,  41,  437).— The  presence  of  0-2  per 
cent,  of  citric  acid  does  not  prevent  the  detection  of  0*005  gram  of 
salicylic  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  milk. 

One  hundred  c.c.  of  milk  are  coagulated  by  warming  at  80°  with 
1*5  C.C.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the  filtrate 
allowed  to  drop  through  50  e.c.  of  ether,  which  is  then  evaporated 
in  a  porcelain  basin  and  tested  by  running  in  from  the  edge  1 — 2 
drops  of  dilute  ferric  chloride- solution  diluted  with  10  c.c.  of  water. 

M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Hippuric  Acid.  By  Ferdinand  Blumbnthal 
{Chem.  Centr.,  1900,  ii,  447 ;  from  Zeit.  Uin,  Med,,  40,  3— 4).— Three 
hundred  c.c.  of  human  urine  are  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  car- 
bonate and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted  twice 
with  150  c.c.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol  on  a  warm  water-bath,  and  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  This  is  dissolved  in  50  c.e. 
of  water,  acidified  with  10  c.c.  of  20 — 25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and  shaken  with  200  c.c.  of  ether  containing  20  c.c.  of 
alcohol ;  the  ethereal  layer  is  then  shaken  with  75  c.c.  of  water  and 
finally  distilled.  The  extraction  is  repeated  four  times,  and  the  ether 
residues  are  then  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and  introduced  into  a 
Kjeldahl  flask.  (If  much  colouriog  matter  is  present,  it  is  removed 
by  shaking  the  solution  in  a  separating  funnel  with  15  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form.) The  nitrogen  is  then  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  from 
its  amount  the  hippuric  acid  is  calculated. 

The  process  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
hippuric  acid  present,  but  suffices  for  the  comparative  clinical  exami- 
nation of  urine.  L.  dk  K.  j[ 

A  Multiple  Fat  Extrcictor.  By  Gharlks  L.  Pennt  {Am&r. 
Chem.  J.y  1900,  24,  242— 249).-— The  apparatus  is  a  modification  of 
the  Soxhlet  extractor.  Its  essential  part  is  a  chamber  made  of  a 
nearly  horizontal  brass  cylinder  2  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
30  inches  long,  wherein  may  be  placed  a  semicircular  rack  holding  51 
shallow  capsules  containing  the  samples  to  be  extracted.  The  cylinder 
has  a  capacity  of  about  2400  c.c.  The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus 
are  a  vessel  in  which  the  extracting  liquid  is  boiled  by  means  of  steam 
passing  through  lead  coils,  block  tin  condensers,  and  the  usual  syphon- 
ing arrangement. 

The  milk  is  dried  in  the  capsule  with  addition  of  coarse  sand  or 
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asbestos ;  after  being  weighed,  the  capsule  is  placed  in  the  extractor, 
ether,  or  better,  light  petroleum  boiling  below  100°,  being  used  as  the 
extracting  liquid.  The  capsule  is  then  dried  and  reweighed,  the  loss 
representing  the  fat.  Cream  or  butter  must  be  absorbed  in  asbestos 
or  glass  wool.  L.  db  K. 

Variation  in  Milk  Solids ;  Control  of  Milk  Supply.  By  A. 
Rbinsch  and  H.  LOhrjo  {Zeit.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1900,  3,  521—524). — 
The  authors  communicate  fifty  experiments  from  which  it  again 
appears  that  milk,  even  before  it  actually  turns  sour,  may  apparently 
have  lost  as  much  as  0*6  per  cent,  of  solids  owing  to  decomposition. 
This  does  not,  however,  affect  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  milk,  so  that  as  a 
rule  more  trustworthy  results  are  obtained  by  calculating  the  total 
solids  from  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  fat  than  by  a  direct  estimation.  From 
this  it  also  follows  that  it  is  very  risky  to  calculate  the  fat  from  the 
sp.  gr.  and  the  solids  actually  determined. 

When  dealing  with  sour  milks  not  more  than  3  days  old,  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  serum  should  be  taken  as  affording  the  only  safe  evidence  as  to 
the  addition  of  water.  It  is  also  incidentally  remarked  that  total 
solids  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  in  sour  milk  liquefied  with 
ammonia.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Oondensed  Milk.  By  Albbbt  E.  Lbach 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.y  1900,  22,  589-— 591).— Forty  grams  of  the  well- 
mixed  sample  are  diluted  with  water  and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  and 
25  C.C.  of  this  solution  introduced  into  an  ordinary  Babcock  test-bottle. 
After  nearly  filling  with  water,  4  c.c.  of  a  7  per  cent,  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  are  added  and  the  whole  is  whirled,  preferably 
without  heating,  to  make  the  precipitate  settle.  The  supernatant 
liquid  is  then  drawn  off  with  a  pipette,  over  the  bottom  of  which  a 
small  wisp  of  absorbent  cotton  is  first  twisted  to  serve  as  a  filter;  this 
is  afterwards  wiped  off  into  the  bottle  by  rubbing  against  its  inner 
side. 

The  precipitate  which  contains  all  the  fat  is  washed  twice  to  remove 
all  cane  sugar,  water  is  then  added  to  represent  the  usual  volume  of 
milk  used  in  the  experiment,  and  the  usual  Babcock  sulphuric  acid 
process  applied.  The  result  of  the  reading  multiplied  by  1*8  equals 
the  percentage  of  fat.  L.  db  K. 

Bstiniation  of  Fat  in  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk.  By 
JosBPH  F.  Gbislbb  {J,  Amer,  Chsm,  Soc.,  1900,  22,  637— 645).— Fat 
in  condensed  milk  may  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  the 
Adams'  or  coil  process,  provided  not  more  than  1  gram  of  the  sample 
is  operated  on,  and  that  the  extraction '  is  continued  for  about 
5  hours. 

Light  petroleum  of  low  boiling  point,  or  a  mixture  of  15  per  cent 
of  this  with  dry  ether,  is  recommended  as  the  extracting  liquid. 

L.  DB  K. 

Estimation  of  Fat  in  Sweetened  Oondensed  Milk  by  the 
Baboock  Test  By  E.  H.  Fabbington  {Amer.  Chem.  </.,  1900,  24, 
267 — 270). — When  estimating  fat  in  condensed  milk  by  the  centri- 
fugal methods,  it  is  advisable  to  first  remove  the  added  sugar  as  this 
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causes  a veryonsatisfactoryreadingof  the  fatty  layer  (compare  preceding 
abstracts).  40 — 60  grams  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  a  200  c.e. 
flask,  about  100  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  dissolve  the  milk,  and  after 
diluting  to  the  mark  and  shaking,  17*6  c.c.  are  measured  into  a  Bab- 
cock  test-bottle.  Three  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  and  the  bottle  is 
whirled  for  6  minutes  in  a  steam-heated  turbine  centrifuge  at  a  speed 
of  1000  revolutions. 

The  whey  is  now  poured  off,  10  cc.  of  water  and  3  ac.  of  acid  are 
added,  the  curd  is  well  shaken  and  the  bottle  whirled  a  second  time  ; 
this  treatment  practically  removes  all  the  sugar  and  after  pouring  off 
the  washings,  the  residual  curd  and  fat  are  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  water 
and  17*5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  operation  conducted  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  milk.  L.  de  K. 

Estimation  of  the  Volatile  Acids  in  Batter  by  Lefftnann- 
Beaon's  Glycerol-Soda  Process.  By  Anton  Setda  {Chem,  Zeit., 
1900,  24,  752 — 753). — ^The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  stated  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  decompose  the  soap  when  butter  is  saponified  with  Leffmann* 
Beam's  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  glycerol  has  been  found  by 
the  author  to  be  often  insufficient.  The  amount  should  be  doubled 
and  a  correspondingly  smaller  quantity  of  water  used  to  dissolve 
the  soap.  In  the  case  of  doubtful  results,  it  is  advisable  to  check 
the  work  by  the  ordinary  Reichert-Meissl  process.  L.  de  EL 

Ohemical  Action  of  Mould  on  Batter.  By  Jos.  Hanu^  and 
Alb.  Stock*  {ZeU.  Nahr,  Genussm.,  1900,  3,  606— 614).— A  series  of 
experiments  with  nine  different  kinds  of  fungus  on  butter  for  various 
lengths  of  time. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  butter  was  inoculated  with  the  fungi 
and  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  moist  air  in  the  dark.  After  three 
months  the  various  portions  and  also  the  non-inoculated  original  were 
analysed  in  the  usual  way.  From  the  figures  recorded  it  appears  that 
the  effect  of  the  different  fungi  is  practically  the  same;  the  only 
figure  seriously  affected  is  the  acidity  number,  which  was  raised  some 
24  degrees. 

In  another  experiment  which  lasted  one  year,  the  sample  was 
inoculated  with  Afucor  mucedo  and  the  only  figures  notably  affected 
were  the  saponification  and  ether  numbers  and  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  free  volatile  acids.  Further  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  fungi  at  first  thrive  on  the  casein  and  lactose  and  then  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  glycerol ;  they  also  cause  the  oxidation  of  the  lower 
volatile  acids  contained  in  the  liberated  fatty  acids.  L.  de  K. 

The  Halpben  Odour  Test  and  its  Value  for  the  Detection 
of  Cottonseed  OiL  By  Eozikb  D.  Oilab  {Amer.  Ch$m.  J.,  1900, 
24,  355 — 373). — To  dispense  with  the  use  of  amyl  alcohol  and  a  bath 
of  boiling  aqueous  sodium  chloride  in  the  Halphen  test  (Abstr.,  1898, 
ii,  358)  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advantage  as  claimed  by 
Soltsien  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  323) ;  ethyl  alcohol  gives  a  less  pronounced 
coloration  than  amyl  alcohol.  The  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  the  common  oils  and  fats  shows  that  the  test  is  given  by  cotton  seed 
oil  alone,  and  the  value  of  the  reaction  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  none 
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of  the  ordinary  colouring  matters  or  cululterants  responds  to  it.  The 
test  is  capable  of  indicating  rather  less  than  0*1  percent,  of  cotton-seed 
oil  in  fresh  y  colourless  lards,  and  is  very  pronounced  with  1  per  cent,  of 
the  oil.  The  test  can  be  used  more  or  less  quantitatively  by  com- 
paring the  depths  of  colour  produced  with  those  obtained  with  equally 
concentrated  volumes  of  known  mixtures  of  lard  and  cotton  seed  oil ; 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory  with  lards  containing  less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  oil  (compare  Strzyzowski,  this  vol.,  ii,  325). 

W.  A.  D. 

Marips  Fat.  By  W.  P.  H.  van  dsn  Driessen  Mabseuw 
(Chem.  Cenir,,  1900,  ii,  637—638;  from  Ned.  Tyd.  Fharm,,  12, 
245 — 249). — Maripa  fat,  obtained  by  boiling  or  pressing  the  fruit  of 
Palma  maripa^  is  colourless  or  faintly  yellow,  has  a  slight  taste  and 
pleasant  odour,  and  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  instead  of  butter.  It 
has  a  pp.  gr.  0-8686  at  100°,  melts  at  26-5—27°,  solidifies  at  24—25°, 
and  has  an  acid  number  31*095,  saponification  number  270 '5,  ether 
number  23940,  Hehner  number  88*88,  Reichert-Meissl  number  4*45, 
and  Hiibrs  iodine  number  17*35.  The  fatty  acids  melt  at  27*5—28*5°, 
solidify  at  25°,  and  have  a  sp.  gr.  0*823,  and  Hiibrs  iodine  number 
12*15.  E.  W.  W. 

Simple  Analysis  of  Wool  Fat.  Bj  Hugo  Bobntbageb  (Zeit, 
anal.  Ohem.,  1900,  39,  505). — Wool  fat  consists  mainly  of  oleic,  stearic, 
margaric,  and  palmitic  acids,  with  small  amounts  of  water  and  insoluble 
impurities.  A  gram  of  the  fat  is  dried  at  110°  to  estimate  water, 
then  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  insoluble 
matter  collected  on  a  weighed  filter.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings are  concentrated  to  50  c.c.  and  left  at  rest  for  24  hours  in  the 
cold.  The  solid  fatty  acids  crystallise  out  and  are  weighed,  after 
washing  three  times  with  cold  alcohol  and  drying  at  105°.  The 
remainder  is  regarded  as  oleic  acid.  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Aldehydes  by  Means  of  Hydra.zines.  I. 
Estimation  of  Vanillin.  By  Jos.  Hanus  {Zeit.  Nahr,  Genuavm,^ 
1900,  3,  531 — 537). — The  aqueous  solution  of  vanillin  is  mixed  with 
a  hot  solution  of  p-bromophenylhydrazine  in  such  proportion  that 
2 — 3  parts  of  the  hydrazine  wUl  be  present  for  1  part  of  vanillin. 
After  4 — 5  hours,  the  crystalline  precipitate  is  collected  in  a  weighed 
Gooch  crucible  containing  asbestos,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  at 
100°  and  weighed.  One  part  of  vanillin  yields  2  105  parts  of  the 
hydrazine  compound. 

Experiments  with  other  aldehydes  are  in  progress.  L.  de  K. 

Detection  of  Aldehyde  in  Vinegar  prepared  by  Fermenta- 
tion. By  Carl  BdrriNGER  (Chem.  Zeit,  1900,  24,  793—794).— 
Vinegars  prepared  by  fermenting  alcoholic  liquors  always  contain 
traces  of  aldehyde,  whereas  diluted  acetic  acid  made  to  resemble 
vinegar  is  devoid  of  that  substance. 

The  aldehyde  may  be  tested  for  in  the  usual  manner  by  pouring 
some  of  the  vinegar  on  to  a  solution  of  a  few  milligrams  of  resorcinol 
in  4  e.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  test-tube,  and  noticing  the 
characteristic  ring  at  the  place  of  contact.     It  is  remarkable  that 
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when  dealing  with  a  true  fermentation  vinegar,  the  reaction  may 
also  be  obtained,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  the  residue  left 
on  evaporation  ;  this,  of  course,  cannot  contain  any  free  aldehyde,  but 
may  contain  a  non- volatile  compound  of  it.  L.  de  K. 

New  Oolour  Beaotion  for  Oitral  and  certain  other  Aromatic 
Compounds.  By  Hebbsbt  E.  Bubgbss  (Analyst,  1900,25, 265 — 266). — 
Ten  grams  of  mercuric  sulphate  are  dissolved  in,  and  made  up  to  100  c.c. 
with,  25  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  Two  c.c.  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested  are  put  into  a  small  phial  fitted  with  a  cork,  5  c.c.  of  the 
reagent  are  added,  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken  and  the  colour 
noticed  at  once,  and  also  after  10  minutes.  The  following  reactions 
are  characteristic  :  Cinnamaldehyde,  formaldehyde,  acetaldehyde,  benz- 
aldehyde,  and  anisaldehyde  give  no  reaction.  Oitral  gives  a  transient, 
bright  red  coloration,  and  a  whitish  compound  floating  on  the  surface ; 
citronellal  a  fairly  permanent  yellow  coloration ;  limonene  faint  flesh 
coloration  which  instantly  disappears;  linalyl  acetate  a  permanent 
brilliant  violet  coloration ;  linalool  a  deep  violet  coloration;  caryophyllin 
a  yellowish  coloration ;  eugenol  a  slight  violet  coloration  after  a  time, 
and  terpineol  a  flesh  coloration  and  precipitate. 

Oil  of  cassia  gives  a  yellowish  compound  floating  on  the  surface  and 
no  reduction  on  shaking.  Oil  of  cinnamon  forms  a  brown  compound  and 
a  slight  violet-coloured  aqueous  layer ;  after  a  time  the  whole  becomes 
a  solid  black  mass.  Oil  of  cloves  gives  a  violet  aqueous  layer  which 
becomes  darker  when  kept.  ll  db  K. 

Chemicotozicology  of  Sulphonal  and  Analogous  Compounds. 
By  DioscoBiDB  ViTALi  (Cham.  Centr,,  1900,  ii,  646—647 ;  from  BoU. 
Chim.  Farm,y  39,  461,  497). — ^To  isolate  sulphonal  from  an  organic 
liquid,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  hot  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  extract  Altered  after  cooling,  and 
distilled.  The  residual  aqueous  liquid  is  filtered  while  hot,  made 
feebly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  shaken  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  colourless  residue  of 
sulphonal^  easily  recognised  under  the  microscope  by  the  characteristic 
dendritic  form  of  its  crystals.  The  reactions  proposed  by  Schwartz, 
Yulpius  and  others  depending  on  fusion  with  alkali  are  not  character- 
istic as  they  are  produced  by  other  sulphur  compounds. 

Sulphonal  may,  however,  be  detected  by  the  following  reactions.  The 
substance  is  heated  with  three  parts  of  powdered  potassium  hydroxide, 
when  the  liquid  becomes  yellow,  then  red,  and  the  colour  changes  to 
blue  on  adding  water.  On  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
ephemeral  violet  colour  is  produced  and  sulphur  separates,  whilst 
sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  a  sulphate  can  be  detected  in  the 
solution.  The  thiosulphate  formed  can  also  be  recognised  by  adding 
potassium  nitrite  and  an  acid,  when  a  transient,  yellow  colour  is 
produced  by  the  solution  of  nitric  oxide  in  thiosulphuric  acid.  That 
a  polysulphide  is  also  formed  can  be  shown  by  adding  sodium  nitro- 
prusside. 

The  homologues  of  sulphonal  (triona!  and  tetronal — see  Abstr., 
1889,  1233)  can  be  distinguished  from  sulphonal  by  their  crystalline 
form  and  lower  melting  points.     Sulphonal  is  not  altered  by  the  pre> 
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sence  of  putrefying  matter.     All  three  sulphones  pass,  to  some  extent, 
unchanged  into  the  urine.  M.  J.  S. 

Analysis  of  Ghitta  Peroha.  By  Hugo  Bobntbageb  (Zeit.  anal. 
Chem,,  1900,  30,  502— 604).— Of  the  three  substances,  gutta,  fluavil, 
and  alban,  of  which  gutta  percha  is  composed,  the  last  is  not  a 
chemical  individual,  but  consists  approximately  of  30  per  cent,  of  a  pale 
resin  oil  boiling  at  200%  30  per  cent,  of  a  dark  yellow  oil  boiling  at 
250°  and  40  per  cent,  of  a  solid  resin  resembling  colophony.  For  the 
analysis  of  the  crude  material,  moisture  is  estimated  by  drying  in  an 
air  current  at  100%  and  woody  fibre  and  earth  by  dissolving  1  gram  in 
hot  benzene.  The  benzene  solution  is  then  concentrated  to  50  cc, 
mixed  with  100  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  kept  at  100°  for  2 
hours.  The  gutta  precipitates,  and  is  weighed  after  washing  with  hot 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  concentrated  to  50  cc.  and  cooled 
in  a  weighed  basin.  The  fluavil  separates  and  is  weighed  after 
washing  with  cold  alcohol  and  drying  at  80%  but  as  it  is  more  volatile 
than  alban  it  is  better  to  estimate  it  from  the  difference  after 
evaporating  the  solution  containing  the  alban  and  drying  the  latter  at 
80°  M.  J.  S. 

Estimation  of  Glycyrrhizin  in  Liquorice  Extract.  By  B. 
Hafneb  {Chem.  Centr,,  1900,  ii,  501 ;  from  Zeit,  Oesterr.  Apoih.  Verein, 
38,  241 — 244.  Compare  this  vol.,  ii,  328). — The  author  has  shown 
that  the  well-known  insolubility  of  glycyrrhizin  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  due  to  a  chemical  combination.  Pure  glycyrrhizin  can  only 
be  obtained  by  extraction  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  coupled  with 
purification  by  acetone  as  described  in  the  first  paper.  More  glycyr- 
rhizin may  apparently  be  extracted  by  means  of  ammoniacal  water,  but 
in  that  way  an  impure  product  is  obtained.  All  samples  do  not  yield 
an  equally  pure  product.  L.  db  K. 

Ancdysis  of  Cayenne  Pepper.  By  Geobg  Gbegob  {ZeU.  Nahr. 
Gmussm,,  1900,  3,  460— 471).— The  author  has  proved  that  the  plant 
(Capsicum  annuum)  does  not  assimilate  barium  or  lead  salts  when  either 
of  these  has  been  purposely  added  to  the  soil.  Should  salts  of  these 
metals  be  found  in  the  commercial  article,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  they  have  been  wilfully  added. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  genuineness 
of  cayenne  pepper  (the  ground  fruit)  is  by  a  thorough  microscopic 
examination.  A  somewhat  high  ash  does  not  necessarily  point  to 
adulteration ;  should  it,  however,  amount  to  10  per  cent.,  it  is  as  well  to 
treat  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
portions.  L.  db  K. 

Estimation  of  Santonin.  By  Kabl  Thabtbb  {Arck.  Pharm,^ 
1900,  238,  383—387.  Compare  Abstr.,  1898,  ii,  59  ;  1899,  ii,  619 ;  this 
vol.,  ii,  182,  583). — The  loss  in  the  author's  process  is  not  more  than 
about  10  per  cent.  As  a  further  improvement  in  the  method  the 
recommendiettion  is  made  that,  after  the  boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  the 
alkaline  liquid  should  be  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warmed  until  crystals  of  santonin  begin  to  separate,  before  the  solution 
of  aluminium  acetate  is  added,  C.  F.  B. 
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Detection  of  Ooal-Tar  Dyes  in  Fruit  Products.  By  A.  L, 
WiNTON  {J,  Amer.  Cham.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  682— 688).— The  author 
communicates  his  experiences  with  some  of  the  recognised  methods  for 
the  detection  of  coal-tar  colours  in  foods. 

Arata's  *'  wool  process ''  is  satisfactory ;  it  is,  however,  preferable 
to  apply  the  confirmatory  tests  to  the  wool  itself  and  not  to  the 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  it,  because  some  coal-tar  dyes  are  not 
properly  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol  from  an  alkaline  solution.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  some  natural  colouring  matters  such  as  chlorophyll 
merely  form  a  coating  on  the  wool  which  may  be  easily  rubbed  off, 
whilst  coal-tar  colours  act  as  true  dyes. 

Girard  and  Dupre's  processes  (removal  of  the  dye  with  amyl  alcohol 
either  from  an  alkaline  or  add  solution  and  treating  the  alcoholic 
extract  with  wool)  give  good  results.  Girard's  process  for  acid 
magenta  (treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  mercuric  acetate 
and  then  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  sidphuric  acid)  is  useful  in  the 
examination  of  fruit  juices  and  syrups  but  unsatisfactory  in  the  case 
of  jellies.  Cazeneuve's  mercuric  oxide  method,  although  to  be  recom- 
mended for  wines,  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  examination  of  jellies  but 
may,  perhaps,  answer  for  fruit  juices  and  syrups.  L.  db  K. 

Detection  of  Indican  in  Pathological  Urine.  By  A.  Klitt 
{Chem.  Zeit,  1900,  24,  690). — Ammonium  persulphate  is  much  better 
than  bleaching  powder  as  a  reagent  for  indican  in  urine.  A  crystal 
of  ammonium  persulphate  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  urine  (10  c.c.)  and 
26  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  (6  c.c),  and  the  mixture  shaken  with 
chloroform ;  the  imparting  of  a  blue  colour  to  the  latter  proves  the 
presence  of  indican.  J.  J.  S. 

Ehrlich's  Diauso-reaction.  By  G.  Wesenbebo  {Chem.  CetUr.^  1900, 
ii,  67—68;  from  Apoth.  ZM.,  15,  326 — 328).— The  reagent  is  generally 
prepared  as  follows.  One  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
water  containing  60  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  to  a  litre. 
When  required,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  a  0'6 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  mixture  followed 
by  2*6  c.c.  of  ammonia  are  then  added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  to  be 
tested,  and  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken.  If  a  reaction  is  obtained 
and  the  red  liquid  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  a  greenish  deposit 
is  obtained,  but  it  often  fails  to  form  in  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

The  author  advises  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  test.  It  is  stated  that  the  diazo-reaction  may  be  caused 
when  naphthalene  has  been  administered ;  bilirubrin  also  gives  the 
test,  and  should  be  removed  by  a  preliminary  treatment  with  lead 
acetate  or  animal  charcoal.  On  the  other  hand,  preparations  of 
tannic  acid  seem  to  prevent  the  reaction.  L.  de  K. 

Ehrlich's  Dicuso-reaotion  for  the  Recognition  of  some  recent^ 
introdnced  Morphine  Derivatives.  By  Luioi  Gabcano  {Chmn. 
Centr.,  1900,  ii,  288;  from  Boll.  Ckim.  Farm.,  30,  426 — 428).— 
Ehrlich's  reagent  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  (see  preceding  abstract) 
acts  on  heroine  (diacetoxymorphine),  forming  a  red,  crystalline  azo- 
compound  of  the  formula  NH^-SOj'C^H^-Nj-C^iHjjOjN.     Morphina 
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gives  a  similar  wine-red  but  less  intense  eoloration.  The  reagent  is 
particularly  useful  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  dionine 
(morphine  ethyl  ether)  in  codeine  (morphine  methyl  ether).  0*01  gram 
of  the  suspected  substance  is  dissolved  in  1  c.c.  of  water,  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  are  added,  and  then  Ehrlich's  reagent  drop  by  drop.  Pure 
codeine  gives  a  fine  yellow,  but  dionine  a  red  colour.  Narcotine, 
narceine,  papaverine,  and  thebaine  give  either  a  faint  yellow  colour  or 
no  reaction  at  all.  L.  db  K. 

Assay  of  Opium.  By  J.  B.  Naoelvoort  {Phofrm.  WeMlad, 
1900,  No.  24,  1 — 8). — The  acidimetric  process  introduced  by  Prescott 
and  Gordin  (Abstr.,  1899,  ii,  714)  is  recommended.  No  morphine  is  re- 
moved from  the  sodium  chloride  mixture  by  treatment  with  benzene, 
which  merely  dissolves  the  inferior  opium  alkaloids.  The  results  are 
generally  higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  gravimetric  process  of  the 
IJ.S.P,,  but  the  difference  is  not  always  as  high  as  3  per  cent. 

A  drawback  to  the  method  is  the  long  time  it  takes,  also  the  great 
waste  of  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  these  might  be  recovered  by 
distillation.  L.  de  K. 

Modified  Alkalimetrio  Method  for  the  Valuation  of  Opium, 
and  other  Pharmaceutioal  Drugs  and  Preparations  that  con- 
tain Alkaloids.  By  Habby  M.  Gordin  {Arch.  Fharm.,  1900,' 
288,  335— 341).— The  method  ahready  described  (compare  Abstr.,  1899, 
ii,  714,  but  especially  this  vol.,  ii,  110)  has  been  modified  slightly.  N/iO 
sulphuric  acid  and  iV740  potassium  hydroxide  are  used,  in  place  of 
NI20  solutions,  in  the  titration  of  the  alkaloid,  which  may  be 
extracted  in  any  suitable  manner.  If  it  has  to  be  extracted  from 
a  solution  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide,  say  by  shaking  with 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  the  extract  will  contain  a  little 
alkali,  and  must  be  freed  from  this  before  it  is  evaporated,  best  by 
shaking  with  a  little  ignited  magnesia  and  filtering.  In  the  case  of 
alkaloids  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  very  dilute  acids,  such  as 
strychnine  and  hydrastine,  it  is  better  not  to  evaporate  the  ethereal 
solution,  but  to  shake  it  with  the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  distil  off  the 
ether  cautiously  before  titrating. 

The  method  was  applied  to  opium  (1  c.c.  ir/40  acid  per  gram  of  the 
sample  «0'71  per  cent,  of  morphine),  nux  vomica  (1  c.c.  jy/40  acid=s 
0*0091  gram  alkaloid,  reckoned  as  equal  parts  of  strychnine  and 
brucine),  and  cinchona  bark  (1  c.c.  ir/40  acid  ^  0*0077  gram  alkaloid 
reckoned  as  equal  parts  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine),  and  also  to 
the  commercial  extracts  of  the  last  two  substances  and  of  Hydrastis 
ecmadensis.  C.  F.  B. 

Action  of  Iodine  on  Aoonitine  and  Oaffeine.  By  Carl 
EiPPSNBKBQBB  {Zeit,  aucU.  Ch»m.,  1900,  39,  435 — 450).— The  author 
has  endeavoured  to  extend  to  aconitine  and  caffeine  the  methods  of 
titration  based  on  the  formation  of  alkaloid  periodides  (Abstr.,  1886, 
282,  682 ;  1899,  ii,  534,  584).  With  caffeine,  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  free  mineral  acid  is  essential  to  the  precipitation 
of  the  periodide  ;  a  portion  of  the  caffeine  always  escapes  precipitation, 
but  this  may  be  reduced  to  inconsiderable  traces  by  using  a  large  excess 
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of  the  iodine  solution.  The  amount  of  iodine  consumed  varies  with  the 
conditions  of  the  titration ;  it  generally  approximates  to  4  atoms  for 
one  molecule  of  cafEeine,  except  in  the  case  where  the  alkaloid  hydro- 
chloride is  converted  into  hydriodide  by  a  solution  of  silver  iodide  in 
potassium  iodide  (Abstr.»  1896,  ii,  682),  when  it  is  very  close  to  2  atoms. 
The  iodine  solution  must  therefore  be  standardised  against  weighed 
caffeine  under  conditions  identical  with  those  of  the  titration.  Aconi- 
tine  can  be  better  estimated  by  alkalimetric  titration  (this  vol.,  ii, 
637)  than  by  means  of  iodine.  M.  J.  S. 

Eetimation  of  Nicotine,  Amount  of  Nicotine  in  New  South 
Wales  Tobaccos.  By  G.  Harkek  {Chem.  Neu>8^  1900,  81,  273). 
— Eissling's  and  BiePs  methods  give  similar  results ;  but  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  latter  involving  the  weighing  of  the  double  sulphates 
of  nicotine  and  ammonia,  and  also  attempts  to  estimate  nicotine 
volumetrically  in  presence  of  ammonia,  have  not  proved  successful.  No 
loss  of  nicotine  has  being  observed  during  the  evaporation  of  its 
ethereal  solution.  Four  varieties  of  New  South  Wales  tobaccos 
gave  the  following  percentages  of  nicotine  : — Manilla,  1'96 ;  Tarn  worthy 
2-36 ;  Tumut,  3-84 ;  Bathurst,  4'53.  D.  A.  L. 

Estimation  of  Strychnine.  By  E.  H.  Fabb  and  Robebt 
Wbight  (Phcurm.  J,,  1900,  [iv],  11,  82— 85).— In  view  of 
Sohweissinger's  criticisms  (Pharm,  J.,  1885,  [iii]>  16,  447),  the  authors 
have  examined  the  pharmacopoeial  process  for  the  assay  of  nuz  vomica 
preparations  (compare  Dunstan  and  Short,  Abstr.,  1883,  689,  1175). 
Strychnine  ferrocyanide  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  if  precipitated  in  presence  of  brucine,  the  latter 
can  never  be  entirely  separated.  If  the  amount  of  brucine  is  large, 
this  alkaloid  may  form  more  than  half  the  precipitate;  almost  Uie 
whole,  however,  can  be  removed  by  washing  with  acidified  water.  The 
authors  recommend  that  not  more  than  5  c.c.  of  the  liquid  extract  or 
30  CO.  of  the  tincture  should  be  assayed,  and  that  200  c.c.  of  wash 
water  at  a  stated  temperature  (38°)  should  be  employed,  a  correction 
being  made  for  the  strychnine  dissolved  by  it.  R.  L.  J. 

Behaviour  of  Proteids  to  Alkaloid  Reagents,  and  a  Method 
of  Estimating  Oombined  Hydroohloric  Acid.  By  Otto  Cohk- 
HEiM  and  H.  Kriegeb  {ZeiL  Biol.,  1900,  40,  95— 116).— The  combina- 
tions of  albumoses  and  hydrochloric  acid  which  are  formed  in  the 
stomach  are  salts  which  react  acid  to  litmus,  phenolphthalein,  and 
other  indicators,  and  neutral  to  Congo-red,  methyl -violet,  <fec.  If  a 
mixture  contains  only  hydrochloric  acid  and  such  acid  proteoses,  the 
use  of  such  indicators  enables  the  free  acid  to  be  estimated ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  where  salts  and  other 
acids  are  also  present.  For  the  estimation  of  acid  proteoses,  salting- 
out  is  a  method  which  was  found  impracticable,  but  certain  alkaloid 
reagents  precipitate  them  readily.  Sodium  phosphotungstate,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  precipitate  proteid,  but  it  will  precipitate  proteid 
which  is  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this,  proteids  resemble 
Hantzsch's  pseudo -ammonium  bases.  Various  alkaloid  reagents  were 
tested  with  artificial  mixtures  and  stomach  contents*     The   results 
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with  calcium  phosphotungstate  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide  were 
satisfactory,  and  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  Sjoqvist's  more 
complicated  method.  W.  D.  H. 

Modification  of  Ritthausen's  Method  of  Determining 
Proteids.  By  F.  Barnstein  {Landw,  Verauehs.-StaL  1900,  54, 
327 — 336). — Instead  of  gradually  adding  sodium  hydroxide  until  the 
solution  is  neutral,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  definite  volume  of  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide,  insufficient  to  completely  precipitate  the  copper. 
In  this  manner,  the  difficulty  of  exactly  neutralising  coloured  liquids 
is  avoided,  and  there  is  a  further  advantage  that  the  precipitate  settles 
quickly,  whilst  the  liquid  filters  more  easily  than  is  the  case  with 
Stutzer's  method.    The  process  is  as  follows. 

The  substance  is  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  or,  if  starchy,  is 
heated  for  10  minutes  in  a  water-bath,  treated  with  25  c.c.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  (containing  60  grams  of  the  crystallised  salt 
per  litre);  25  c.c.  of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  (12*5  :  1000)  is  then 
added,  the  liquid  being  stirred ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured 
through  a  filter,  the  precipitate  washed  several  times  by  decantation, 
and  finally  on  the  filter.  Washing  is  continued  until  the  solution  no 
longer  shows  a  reaction  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  barium  chloride. 
The  nitrogen  is  then  determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  process  without 
removing  the  precipitate  from  the  filter. 

A  number  of  results  are  given  agreeing  very  nearly  with  those 
obtained  by  Stutzer's  method.  In  the  case  of  tea,  sugar-beet,  lupins, 
and  tobacco,  however,  somewhat  high  results  are  obtained  (  +  007  to 
0'19  per  cent).  The  results  of  special  determinations  showed  that 
asparagine,  guanine,  and  betaine  are  not  precipitated  by  copper  hydr- 
oxide. Probably  the  malt-germ  extract  with  which  the  substances  were 
mixed  kept  the  guanine  in  solution  (compare  Bosshard  and  Schulze, 
Landw,  Versfichs-Stat.,  1887,  33,  132).  Tobacco  which  had  been  boiled 
with  40  per  cent,  alcohol,  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (Kellner,  Landw. 
Veratichs-Stat.,  24,  439)  still  gave  a  rather  higher  result  ( +  0*09  per 
cent),  than  by  Stutzer's  method.  The  new  modification  is,  however, 
suitable  for  most  purposes. 

As  regards  peptones,  it  was  found  that  both  with  vegetable  and 
animal  albumin  the  precipitation  was  not  complete,  but  in  the  modifi- 
cation adopted  by  the  author  the  copper  precipitate  contained  more 
nitrogen  than  was  obtained  by  Stutzer's  method.  N.  H.  J.  M. 

Precipitation  of  Proteids.  By  Hsnbik  Schjbrnino  (Zeit,  a/nal. 
CItem.,  1900,  39,  545 — 566). — In  continuation  of  earlier  work  on  thift 
subject  (Abstr.,  1896,  ii,  631 ;  1898,  ii,  271,  416,  658),  the  author 
inquires  how  far  his  proposed  reagents,  and  those  suggested  by  others, 
fulfil  the  three  conditions  (I)  of  giving  clear  filtrates  and  washings, 
(II)  of  invariably  precipitating  certain  groups  of  proteids,  (III)  of 
precipitating  no  other  nitrogenous  organic  substances.  The  reagents 
investigated  (in  addition  to  his  own)  are  (1)  Bromine  water  (Abstr., 
1898,  ii,  320),  (2)  tannic  acid,  (3)  Stutzer's  copper  reagent  prepared 
by  Fassbender's  method  (Abstr.,  1881,  205),  (4)  phosphotungstic  acid. 
Experiments  with  about  20  different  nitrogenous  substances  show 
that  none  of  the  proposed  reagents  conforms  completely  with  condition 
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Ill,  but  that  the  author's  six  reagents  are  by  far  the  safest  inasmuch 
as,  with  the  exception  of  magnesium  sulphate,  they  precipitate  very 
few  of  these  substances,  and  then  in  most  cases  in  but  small  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  nitrogenous  substances  are  precipi- 
tated, and  sometimes  in  large  amounts,  by  bromine  water,  Stutz^s 
reagent,  and  especially  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  whilst  in  other  cases 
precipitates  are  produced  which  pass  through  filter-paper,  but  would 
be  retained  if  formed  simultaneously  with  proteid  precipitates. 
Uranium  acetate  in  presence  of  phosphates  and  mercuric  chloride 
precipitates  ammonia  from  the  acetate.  The  errors  so  produced  can 
be  avoided  by  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  by  lead  acetate  (not  in 
excess)  at  50^  before  adding  uranium  acetate,  or  by  heating  the 
precipitate  with  magnesia;  the  precipitation  of  ammonia  from  its 
acetate  by  mercuric  chloride  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  alkali 
chlorides,  especially  ammonium  chloride,  or  the  use  of  mercuric 
chloride  can  be  avoided  altogether  by  employing  lead  acetate,  which 
throws  down  the  same  proteids.  As  regards  the  actual  precipitation 
of  proteids  by  the  reagents  mentioned,  it  is  shown  that  bromine  water 
causes  very  incomplete  precipitation  and  is  very  liable  to  give  turbid 
filtrates,  that  tannic  acid  and  Stutzer's  reagent  precipitate  albumoses  and 
peptones  incompletely  or  not  at  all,  and  that  phosphotungstic  acid  in 
some  cases  fails  to  conform  with  condition  II.  Laszczynski'a 
proposal  to  coagulate  the  proteids  by  heating  at  a  pressure  of  1^ 
atmospheres  is  likewise  shown  to  give  very  imperfect  results.  lu 
cases  where  large  amounts  of  salts  of  the  light  metals  are  present  all 
the  reagents  fail  to  give  quantitative  results,  with  the  exception  of 
magnesium  sulphate,  stannous  chloride,  and  probably  Stutzer^s  reagent 
and  tannic  acid.  M.  J.  S. 
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and    Dobbie),    T.,    32r;    P.,    1900, 
14. 
Acetaiiiide,action  of  chloixxitnitrobenzeno 
on  (Kym),  a.,  i,  158. 
thiocyano-  (Frerichs  and  Beckurts), 
A. ,  i,  478. 
Acetanilide,  action  of  diy  silver  oxide 
and  ethyl  iodide  on  (Lander),   T., 
737  ;  P.,  1900,  6,  90. 
Acetanilide,  3:5-ritbromo',  4:2-  and  2:4- 
chlorobromo-,  2:4-bromonitro-,  aud 
2:6:4-(i«bromonitro-      (Chattawat 
and  Orton),  A.,  i,  643. 
o-niono- And  2:4-<2t-bromo-  and  -chloro>, 
formation    of     (Cuaitaway    and 
Orton),  T.,  798  ;  P.,  1900,  112. 
m-chloro-,  action  of  bleaching  powder 
on  a  hot  acetic  acid  solution  of 
(Chattaway,  Orton,  and  Hurt- 
ley),  T.,  804. 
substituted  nitrogen  chlorides  from, 
and  their  transformation  (Chatt- 
AViTAY,   Orton    and   Hurtliy), 
T.,  800;  P.,  1900,125. 
di;  tru,  and  t^tra-chloro-derivatives  of, 
from  substituted  nitrogen  ohloridea 
(Chattaway,  Orton  and   Hurt- 
ley),  T.,  800;  P.,  1900,125. 
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Aoetonilide,  3-chloro-4-bromo-,  8:4:6-  | 
cblorobromonitro-,  3:6-c{tbromo-,  ' 
3:4:6-/ribromo-,  and  4'bromo-3iodo-  ' 

(WHE£LEKandyAL£NTINE),A.,i,25.    , 

p-nitro-,     electrolytic     reduction     of  i 
(Sonnebork),  A.,i,  464. 
Acetanilide   sodium    hydroxide,    thio-  ; 

(Wheeler),  A.,  i,  493. 

Acetaniflidide,  ^c^mitro-  (Meldola  aud 

Wechsler),  T.,  1172;  P.,  1900,  167. 

Aoetic  acid,   formation  of,   during  the 

lactic    acid    feimentatiou    of   milk 

•     (Bauthel),  a.,  li,  742. 

specific  heat  aud  heat  of  vaporisation 

of  (LUGININ),  A.,  ii,  334. 
freezing  point  of  a(|ueoufl  solutions  of 

(Dahus  ;  D£  Coppet),  a.,  ii,  65. 
compounds  of,  with  manganese  (Meyer 

and  Best),  A.,  ii,  77. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (Arnoli)),  A., 

ii,  118. 
estimation   of,  in  vinegar  (Durieu), 

A.,  ii,  822. 
estimation  of  propionic  and  butyric 
acids  in  (Muspratf),  A.,  ii,  375. 
Acetic  add,  silver  salt,  electrolysis  of 
(Mulder),  A.,  ii,  724. 
uranyl    salts    and    its    double    salts, 
behaviour  of,  towards  water  (Zehen- 
ter),  a.,  i,  424. 
Aoetic  acid,  |7-aminobenzoylmethyl,  p- 
acetylaminobenzoylmethyl,     acetyl- 
amino-o-tolvlmethy],  and  ^>amino- 
m-dimethyibenzoylmethyl        esters 
(Kunckell),  a.,  i,  663. 
c2tbromo-j7-hydroxymesityl  ester  (Atr- 
WEKs,   Tkaun,   and   Welde),   A., 
i,  167. 
bromomethyl  ester  (Henry),  A. ,  i,  537. 
ethyl    ester,  rate    of    hydrolysis   of 
(Goldsjgumidt      and     Messer- 
scHMin),  A.,  ii,  200. 
influence  of  sugars  on  the  velocity 
of  hydrolysis   of   (Cohen),   A., 
ii,  716. 
solubility  of,  in  aqueous  salt  solu- 
tions (Etjler),  a.,  ii,  196. 
methyl,   ethyl,   propyl,  and  itrobutyl 
esters,    rate    of  hydrolysis  of,    at 
various  temperatures  (Price),  A., 
ii,  528. 
methyl  ester,   rate  of  hydrolysis    of 
(CojAZzi),  A.,  i,  827  ;  (deHemp- 
tinnb),  a.,  ii,  199  ;  (Cajola  and 
Cappellini),  a.,  ii,  394. 
action  of  strong  aqueous  soda  on,  in 
presence  of  methyl  alcohol  and 
acetone  (Citniasse),  A.,  ii,  175. 
phenyl,  >?-tolyl,   and  thymyl  esters, 
transformation  of,  into  the  corre- 
sponding benzoates  (Bodroux),  A., 
i,  224. 


Aoetic  acid,  picryl  ester,  action  of  diazo- 
methane  on  (v.    Pechmann),   A., 
i,  318. 
a-santalyl  ester  (v.  Soden),  A.,  i,  677. 
trimethylonepicryl     and     pyrazoline- 
dimethylenepicryl  esters  (v.  Pech- 
mann), A.,  1,  313. 
Aoetic  acid,  amino-*     See  Glycine, 
bromo-  and  chloro-,  esters,  action  of 
hexamethylenetetramine    on    (Loc- 
quin),  a.,  i,  589. 
chloro-,   action  of,    on   diphenylthio- 
semicarbazide  (v.  Walther  aud 
Stenz),  a.,  i,  569. 
action  of,  on  thioucarbamates  and 
thioncarbanilates  (Wheeler  abd 
Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
methyl  ester,  action  of,  on  tertiary 

bases  (Censi),  A.,  i,  363. 
phenyl  ester,  reactions  of  (Morel), 
A.,  i,  167,  158. 
mo7w-t  di'  and  ^rt-chloro-,  dissociation 
constants  of,  dissolved  in  mixtures 
of   organic   solvents  and    water 
(Morello),  a.,  ii,  395. 
action  of  chloral  on  (Gabutti),  A., 
i,  870. 
cyano-,  ethyl  ester,  action  of,  on  ketones 
(Guareschi  and  Gkande),  A., 
i,  111 ;  (Minozzi),  A.,  i,  407. 
constitution  of  the  sodium  deriv- 
ative of  (Thorpe),  T.,  923 ;  P., 
1900,  113. 
action    of   bromine    and    carbon 
c^tsulphide  on  the  sodium  deriv- 
ative of  (Wenzel),  a.,  i,  636. 
condensation  of  the  sodium  deriva- 
tive of,  with  ethyl  /S-isoproi^yl- 
acrylate,  and  with  ethyl  a-  and 
/3-methylacrylates       (Howlbs, 
Thorpe,  and  Udall),  T.,  948  ; 
P.,  1900,  115. 
iodo-    and    bromo-derivatives   of 
(Thokpe  and  Young),  T.,  936 ; 
P.,  1900,  115. 
esters  of,  acyl  derivatives  of,  action 
of,     on    benzenediazonium    and 
diphenyltetimouium        chlorides 
(Favrel),  a.,  i,  632. 
thiocyano-,  action  of  phenylhydrazines 
on  (Harries  and  Klamt),   A., 
i,  413. 
derivatives  of  (Frerichs  and  Bec- 

kurts),  a.,  i,  478. 
esters    of,    formation    and   boiling 
])oints  of  (Wheeler  and  Barnes), 
A.,  i,  665. 
Acetic  acid  bacteria  (Hbnneberg),  A., 

ii,  297. 
Aoetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid, 
action   of,  on  quinones  (Tuiele 
and  Winter),  A.,  i,  504. 
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Aoetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  as 
oxidising  agents  (Thiele  and  WinteiO» 
A,,  i,  500. 
Aoetic  peroxides,  fiuyno-  and  ^ri-chloro- 
(Vanino  and  Uhlfelder),  A.,  i,  371. 
Aceto-.  See  also  under  Parent  Substance. 
Aeetoaoetic  acid,  detection  and  estima- 
tion    of,     in     ))athoIogicaI    uiine 
(Arnold),  A.,  ii,  768. 
estimation  of,  iu  uriue  (Sabbatani), 
A.,  ii,  32. 
Aeetoaoetic  aoid,  ethyl  ester,  constitution 
of,  and  action  of  dry  silver  oxide 
and  ethyl  iodide,  and  dry  silver 
oxide  and   ethyl-  iodoacetate  on 
(Lander), T., 788;  P.,  1900, 6,90. 
influence    of   the    solvent    on    the 
constitution     of    (Wislicenus), 
A.,  i,  9. 
affinity  and  hydrolytic  constants  of 
(GoLDscHMiDT  and  Oslan),  a., 
i,  132,  373. 
acetylationof  (Claisen  and  Haase), 

A.,  i,  373. 
and  substituted  acetoacetates,  action 
of,  on  ^-aminobenzoic    acid,   in 
presence  or  abseuce  of  pyridine 
(Troeger),  a.,  i,  226. 
condensation    of,    \nth    w-amino- 
phenols  (v.  Pechmakk  ;  v.  Pech- 
MANN  and  Scuall),  A.,  i,  173; 
(v.    Pechmann  and   Schwarz), 
A.,  i,  174. 
action  of  phenylcarbimide  on (Dieck- 

mann),  a.,  i,  482. 
condensations     of,     with     sodium 
ethozide,     and      their     reversal 
(Dieckmann),  a.,  i,  628. 
menthyl    ester    (Cohn  ;    Cohn    and 
Tauss),  a.,  i,  360. 
Aoetoaeetio  aoid,  a-chloru-,  ethyl  ester, 
interaction   of,   with  thiosulphonates 
(Troboer  and  Ewers),  A.,  i,  494. 
AoetoL     See  AcetylcarbinoL 
lAeetonaphthalide,  2:4-<;^nitro-,  action 
of  tin  and  of  iron  on  (Meldola  and 
Eynon),  T.,  1159 ;  P.,  1900,  166. 
Acetone,  formation  of  (Sabbatani),  A., 
i,  536. 
heat  of  combustion  and  of  formation  of 
(Berths LOT  and   Del^pine),  A., 
ii,  334. 
boiling  point    of   mixtures  of,   with 

benzene  (Haywood),  A.,  ii,  64. 

vapour  pressure  relations  of  mixtures 

of  water  and  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  529. 

equilibrium    between  phenol,    water, 

and  (Sghreinemakers),  A.,  ii,  393. 

chemical  dynamics  of  the  condensation 

of  (Koelichbn),  a.,  ii,  395. 
action  of  ammonium  cyanide  on  (v. 
Gulewitscu),  a.,  i,  476. 


Acetone,    condensation    of,    with     iso- 
butaldehyde  (Franke  and  Kohn), 
A.,  i,  206. 
action  of  Caro's  reagent  on  (v.  Baeyer 
and    Villigbr),    A.,   i,    133,   206, 
328. 
methylation  of  (Nef),  A.,  i,  349. 
action  of  i^oamyl  nitrite  and  alcoholic 
hydrogen  chloride  on  (Kissel),  A., 
i,  621. 
reactions  in   water  and  (Rob land), 

A.,  ii,  468. 
formation  of,   iu    the    body  (Wald- 

vogel),  a.,  ii,  153. 
testing  of  (Conroy),  A.,  ii,  874. 
detection  of  (Bimini),  A.,  ii,  56. 
detection  of,  in  mine  and  other  secre- 
tions (Oppenueimer),  a.,  ii,  180. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Sabbatani), 

A.,  ii,  32. 
separation  of,   from    aeetoaoetic  and 
acetonedicarboxylic   acids   (Sabba- 
tani), A.,  ii,  32. 
Acetone,  chlero-,  action  of,  Caro's  re- 
agent on  (v.   Baeyer  and  Vil- 
lioer),  a.,  i,  329. 
action  of,  on  phenyl-j?-tolylthiocarb- 
amido  (v.  Walther  and  Stenz), 
A.,  i,  569. 
uitro-,     and      its     phenylhydrazone 
(Lucas),  A.,  i,  82. 
Aoetoneehloroform  (chlarUone),  pharma- 
cology of  (Aldricu  and  Houghton), 
A.,  ii,  358. 
Acetonediaxnyldisnlphone,  amino-,  and 

its  salts  (POSNER  and  FAHRENHOBfiT), 

A.,  i,  17. 
Aeetonedicarbozylio  aoid,  formation  of 

(DenigIis),  a.,  i,  204 ;  (Sabbatani), 

A.,  i,  536. 
oxidation  of,  in  presence  of  ferrous 

salts  (Fenton  and  Jones),  T.,  76  ; 

P.,  1899,  224. 
mercury  salts  and  derivatives  of  (Ley), 

A.,  i,  382. 
compound  of,  with  mercuric  sulphate, 

and    detection    of   (Deniq^s),    A., 

i,  89. 
physiological  action  of,  and  estimation 

of,  in  urine  (Sabbatani),  A.,  ii,  32. 
Aoetonediearbozylie    aoid,    methyl   or 

ethyl  ester,   ('condensation  of  with 

benzaldehyde        (Petrknko-Krit- 

schenko  and  Eltchaninoff),  A., 

i,  307. 
ethyl  ester,  action  of  ethyl  ethoxy- 

methyleneacetoacetate  and  ethoxy- 

methylenemalonate    on    (Ebrera), 

A.,  i,  33. 
trimethyl  ester,   condensation  of,  to 

trimethyl  orcinoltricarbozylate 

(Dooi-SON),  T.,  1196  ;  P.,  1900."l70. 
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Aoetonediearboxylic  acid,  cyano-,  ethyl 
ester,  ethyl  derivative,  and  salts  of 
(Der6mb),  a.,  i,  426. 

Aeetonediphenyldisnlphone,  amino-,  and 
its      platioichloride     (Posnek     and 

FAHBENH0R8T),  A.,  i,  18.  | 

Acetone  glyoosuzia  (RuscuHAUPt),  A., 

-ii,  675.  I 

Acetone    peroxide    (v.     Baeyeb    and  i 

ViLLiGEK),  A.,  i,  133,  828. 
Acetonitrile,  action  of,  on  anthranilic  I 
acid  (BoGBRT    and    GorrHELF),   A.,   , 
i,  412.  t 

Acetonoria  (LDthje),  A.,  ii,  229. 
Aoetonylaoetone,         preparation        of 
(Kkorb),  a.,  i,  376. 
condensation  of,  with  diethyl  oxalate 
(Gbay),  a.,  i,  376. 
SAeetonyl-a-naphtliaqninone-S-aoetie 
acid,  ethyl  ester  of  (Liebebmann), 
A.,  i,  311. 
Aoetophenone,  specific  heat  and  heat  of 
vaporisation     of    (Luoinin),    A., 
ii,  884. 
conversion  of,  into  triphcnylbenzenc 

(Delacbe),  a.,  i,  603. 
bromo-,  action  of,  on  pix^eiidine,  and 
on  pyridine  (Schmidt  and  Habtong 
VAN  Abk),A.,  i,  686,  687. 
dibromo'  and  o-dichloro-  (WrrroBFp), 
A.,  i,  422. 
Acetophcnoneaiobilinibin   (Pkoscheb), 

A.,  i,  671. 
Acctophcnonephenylacetylene      (Nef), 

A.,  i,  21. 
Aecto-7»-tolnidide,       chlorination       of 
(Rkverdin     and     Cbi^pieux),     A., 
i,  644. 
Acetotolnidides,  o-  and  p-,  substituted 
nitrogen  chlorides  and  bromides  from 
(CiiAFTAWAY  and  Obton),  T.,  789 ; 
P.,  1900,  102. 
Aoetoximc,  spectra   of  (Hartley  and 
Dobbib),  T.,  821  ;  P.,  1900,  14. 
oxidation  of  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  332. 
;^-AoetoxT-^-ciimyl  alcohol,  bromide,  and 
iodide,  dibromo-  (Auwers,  Traun, 
and  Welde),  A.,  i,  165,  168. 
dihromO'P'j^-cximyl    ether,    debronio- 
(Auwkbs,  Tbaun,  and  Weldk),  A., 
i,  169. 
4-Aoetozymeiityl  bromide,  2 :6-<2ibromo-, 
ethers  from  (Auwebs,  Traun,  and 
Welde),  A.,  i,  168. 
iodide,        2:6-rfibromo-        (Auwers, 
Tbaun,  and  Welde),  A.,  i,  166. 
Aoetozymeiityl  oxide  {methyl  acetoxy- 
iaobuUnyl  ketone)  (Pauly  and  Lieck), 
A.,  i,  276. 
Acetoxynaphthalic  anlurdridc  and  deriv- 
atives (Anbelm  and  Zuckmaybb),  A. , 
i,  176. 
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6-Aeetozyl-phenyltriaiole  (Rupb  and 

Labhabdt),  a.,  i,  269. 
Acetyl-.    See  also  under  Parent  Sub- 
stance. 
Aoetyl-p-acetaminobenioio     acid,    and 

chloi-o-  (Tboeger),  A.,  i,  226. 
Aoetylacetanilide,  Acetylaceto-^-oumid- 

ide,  and  Acetylao6to-?/i-  and  -;»-tolmd< 

ides,  and  Acetyl-a«-aoeto-9n«zylidide 

chloro-  (Kunckell),  A.,  i,  663. 
Acetylaoetone,  action  of  ethyl  mercaptan 
on  (Llaguet),  a.,  i,  504. 

new  metallic  salts  of  (Gach),  A.,  i,  276. 
Acet^aconitio  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Ruhe- 

ft  ANN  and  Stafleton),  T.,  804  ;  P., 

1900,  121. 
o-Acctylaminoacetophenono,    action    of 

aqueous  soda  on  (Camps),  A.,  i,  115. 
7-Acetylamino-4ranilino-/B-naphthaqnin- 

one   (Kehbmann  and   Wolff),    A., 

i,  449. 
4-/^- Acctylaminobenicneaio-  l-phenyl-8- 

methylpyrasolone (Bt^LOw),  A.,  i,  261. 
Acetylamino-benioio     and     -einnamie 

acids,  chloro-m-  and  -p-^  methyl  esters 

(EiNHORN  and   Oppenheimer),  A., 

i,  493. 
p-Acetylaminobensoylearbinol   and  its 

phenylhydrazone     (Kunckell),    A., 

1,  663. 
Aoetylamino-?n-  and  -|;-hydrozybcnioio 

aoidSy  4-  and  3-chloro-,  methyl  esters 

(EiNHORN   and   Oppenheimer),  A., 

i,  493. 
Acetylaminomethylphenonaphihacrid- 

ine   ( "  aeetylamitiomethylnapJUhacrid- 

ine  "),  methylation  of,  and  its  methyl 

sulphate  (Ullmann  and  Naef),  A., 

i,  689. 
9-Aeetylaminonaphthaphenaiine(KEHB> 

MANN  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  460. 
7*Acetylamino-/9-nap]ithaqninone 

(Kehbmann  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  449, 

463. 
T-Acetylamino-S-naphthol    and    its   1- 

amino-derivative    (Kehbmann     and 

Wolff),  A.,  449. 
a-/)-AcetylaminophenylaEoacetoaoetic 

acid,    its    ethyl    ester    and    amides 

(BuLOW),  A.,  i,  261. 
8-Acetylamino-7-phenylnaphthaphen- 

aioninm  7-bromide  (Kehbmann  and 

Wolff),  A.,  i,  464. 
2- Acetylamino-  12-phenylMonaphtha- 

phenaioninm  salts  (Keubhann  and 

Wolff),  A.,  i,  463. 
Aoetylaminosalioylio  add,  6-  and  8-, 

chloro-,  methyl  esters  (Einhobn  and 

Oppenheimeb),  a.,  i,  498. 
1-0-  and  •^'•Aoetjlamino-;'-  and  -o-tolyl- 

2:6-dimethylpyrrole-8:4-dicarbozylio 

acid,  ethyl  esters  (BtJLow\  A.,  i,  690. 
(50 
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Aeetylaniline,  j;-chloro-  (Kunckell),  A. , 

i,  668. 
Acetylanthrftnil,  formatiou  of  (Bb£DT 

and  Hof),  A.,  i,  229. 
Aoetylanthranilio  aeid  (Ekdmann),  A., 
1,  189. 
chloro-,  methyl  ester  (EiNUoiiN  and 
Oppenhbimeu),  a.,  i,  493. 
Aoetylation    in    presence   of    pyridine 
(MiNUNNi),  A.,  i,  214. 
with  acetic  anhydnde  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion (Pinnow),  A.,  i,  214. 
of    primary    and    secondary    amines 
(Mu8»£Lius),  A.,  i,  334. 
Aoetylbensoyl-i-diphenylethTle&edi- 
ainine  (Japp  and  Moik),  T.,  612 ;  P., 

1899,  211. 

/S-Acetyliwbutyric  aoid,   mercury  salts 

and  derivatives  of  (Ley),  A.,  i,  382. 
Acetyloarbamide,  cyano-  (Tbavbe),  A., 

1,  416. 
Aoetylearbinol  {aceiol)  from  propylene 
glycol  (Kling),  a.,  i,  129. 
its     condensation    product,    phenyl- 
hydrazone,  -osazone,  and  semicarb- 
azone  (Peratonek  and  Leonardi), 
A.,  i,  661. 
Aoetyl-ohloro-  and   -bromo-aininobeiui- 
enes  (phenyl  acetyl  nitrogen  dUoridea 
and  hromidea),  and  theii*  chloro-  and 
bromo-derivatives,   transformation   of 
(CflA'iTAWAY  and  Okton),  T.,  798 ;  P., 

1900,  112. 
Acetylohlor(MUiiino-/7io7M?-,  -di-t  and  -tri- 

ohlorobensenea  {cTUorqphenyl  acetyl  ni- 
trogen chlorides)  (Chattaway,  Orton, 
and  HURTLBY),  T.,  800 ;  P.,  1900, 126. 

Acetyl- obloro-  and  •bromo-aminotolu- 
enes,  o-  and  p-  (o-  and  y-tolyl  acetyl 
nitrogen  chlorides  and  bromides)  and 
their  chloro-  and  bromo-derivatives 
(CflAiTAWAYand Orton),  T., 790 ;  P., 
1900,  102. 

Aeetylchloromorphide  (Scubyveb  and 
Lees),  T.,  1024  ;  P.,  1900,  143. 

l-Aeetyloonmarone  and  its  bromide, 
and  4-bromo-  and  4-chloro-,  and  their 
oximes  (Stoermer),  A.,  i,  666. 

Aoetyl-i^-onmidine,  chloro-,  and  chloro- 
nitro-  (Kunckell),  A.,  i,  664. 

7-Aoetyl-/9-diethylaoetoaeetio  aeid,  ethyl 
ester  (Dieckmann),  A.,  i,  624. 

l-Aoetyl-4 : 4-dimethyldihydrodithi- 
aiiiie,  2:6-G?tcyano-  (Hellsino),  A., 
i,  618. 

Aootyldiphenylamide,  and  its  sulphonic 
acid,  a-e^i-^T-nitro-  (Gneum  and  Wer- 
usnbbrq),  a.,  i,  93. 

AoeCylene,  generation  and  purification  of, 
(Mathews),  A.,  i,  823. 
purification  of  (Ullmann  and  Gou>- 
BEBO),  A.,  i,  1. 


Acetylene,  disadvantage  of  using  saw- 
dust  in  the  purification  of  (Ahbbks), 
A.,  i,  1. 

products  of  the  explosion  of  (Mixteb), 
A.,  i,  197. 

and  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  idtro- 
gen,  products  of  tne  explosion  of 
(Mixter),  a.,  i,  618. 

action  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chlor- 
ide on  (Baud),  A.,  i,  369. 

action  of  copper  on  (Sabatibb  and 
Sendereks),  a.,  i,  197. 

action  of  cuprous  chloride  dissolved  in 
potassium  chloride  solution  on 
(Chavastelon),  a.,  i,  470. 

action  of,  on  copper  oxides  and  on 
silver  oxide  (Qoocu  and  Baldwin), 
A.,  1,  74. 

hydrogenation  of,  in  presence  of  copper 
(Sabatibb  and  Sendbbbns),  A., 
i,  421. 

action  of  reduced  nickel  on  (Sabatieb 
and  Sendebens),  A.,  i,  471. 

action  of  finely  divided  platinum, 
cobalt,  and  iron  on  (S.ibatibb  and 
Sendebens),  a.,  i,  634. 

hydrogenation  of,  in  presenoe  of  re- 
duced iron  or  cobalt,  or  finely 
divided  platinum  (Sabatibb  and 
Srnderens),  a.,  i,  470,  471. 

action  of  hypoohlorous  and  hypolnx)- 
mous  acids  on  (Wittobff),  A.j 
i,  421. 

oxidation  of  (Baschibri),  A.,  i,  534. 

action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
(Cross,  Bevan,  and  Heibebq),  A., 
i,  684. 

as  a  laboratory  fuel  (Lachman),  A., 
ii,  693. 

compounds  of,  with  cuprous  and 
potassium  chlorides  (Ghavastblon), 
A.,  i,  470. 

detection  of,  by  ammoniacal  copper  solu- 
tions and  hydroxylamine  (Ilosvat 
db  Nagy  Ilosva),  a.,  ii,  62. 
Aoetylene  pnrifleri,  estimation  of  chromic 

acid  in  (Ullmann  and  Qoldbbbo), 

A.,  i,  1. 
Aeetylenedioarbozylio   aeid,    oxidation 

of,  in  presence  of  ferrous  salts  (Fbnton 

and  Jones),  T.,  76  ;  P.,  1888,  224. 
Aoetylenedicarbozylio  aeid,  ethyl  es^, 
preparation  of  (Ruhkma>'N   and 
BEDDOW),  T.,  1121. 
condensation    of,     with    /B-ketonic 
esters  and  with  benaunidine  and 
with  guanidine  (Ruhbmamn  and 
Staplbton),  T.,  804;   P.,  1900, 
121. 
action  of  phenols  on  (Ruhemakn 
and  Beddow),  T.,  1119 ;  P.,  1900. 
166. 
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Aoetjlenedioarbozylio  aoid,  ethyl  ester, 

condensation    of,    with  phenyl   mer- 

captan  (Ruhemann  and  Stapleton), 

T.,  1181;  P.,  1900,  168. 
Aeetylguanidine,  cyano-  (Tbaube),  A., 

i,  416. 
8-Acetyl-4-hydrozyi8ocarboBtyril      and 

its  isomerido  (Gabriel  and  Colman), 

A.,  i,  689. 
Acetyhnalonanilio    acid,    ethyl   ester, 

formation  of  (Dieokmann),  A.,  i,  482. 
Aoetylmethylct/c^ohezanone       and       a 

ketonic  acid  from  (Lesee),  A.,  i,  430. 
Aeetylmeihylhezoio  aoid  (Leser),  A., 

i,  430. 
Aeetyhaeihylnaphthindeaeqainone- 

earbozylio  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Michel), 

A.,  i,  670. 
AoetylaiethTlnitrolio  acid,  isomeric  com- 
pounds, CJH8O4N4,  from  (Steffens), 

A.,  i,  74. 
jS-AcetjlMo-zS-pentene-aa-dioarboxylio 

add,  ethyl  ester  {etkyl  meaUyl-oxidt' 

ttuUoncUe)  PAULYandLizcK),  A. ,  i,  276. 
AeetylpheneMthiooarbamide    and    itii 

isomeride  (Hugekshoff),  A. ,  i,  156. 
Acetjlphenylacetjlene  and  its  diiodide 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  21.   • 

action  of  potash  on    (Moueeu    and 
Delange),  a.,  i,  397. 
Acetylphenylglycineo-earbozylic    acid 

and  its  diethyl  ester  (Vurlanoer  and 

WEI8.SBRENNER),  A.,  i,  296. 
AcetylphenyUiydraionedi-2>tolyl- 

^anidine  (Schall),  A.,  i,  464. 
Aoet^lphenylthiooarbamide,     and     its 
isomeride  (HuoER.'iHOFF),  A.,  i,  156. 

action      of      phenylhydrazine      on, 
(Wheeler    and     Sanders),     A., 
i,  564. 
Acetylphenylurethane  and  the  action  of 

phenylhydrazine   on  (Wheeler  and 

Sanders),  A.,  i,  664. 
/9'Aoetylpropionic    acid.     See  Lasvulic 

acid. 
a-Acetylprcpionitrile,     and     a-chloro- 

(Henry),  A.,  i,  538. 
Aoetylpropionylsalioylic    acid    osazone 

(AUDEN),  P.,  1899,  231. 
AoctylpyrToUdcne  (Tafel  and  Stern), 

A.,  i,  667. 
Acetyltartaric  acid,  diethyl  ester,  rota- 
tion of  (McCrab  and  Paiterson),  T., 

1096;  P.,  1900,  161. 
Aoctjrlthiocarbimide,  reactions  of,  with 

imino-etheiB  (Wheeler  and  Sanders), 

A.,  i,  663. 
Acetyl-o-,  -m-,  and  -p-tolnidine,  chloro- 

(Kunckell),  a.,  i,  663. 
Acetyl-o-  and  -^-tolylthiocarbamides  and 

their  isoraerides  (Huoekhhoff),   A., 

i,  156. 


6-AcctyM :  2 :  3-triaiolc  and  its  4-carb- 

ozyUc      acid,      ^rtchloro-    (Zincke, 

Si'OFFEL,    and     Petermann),      A., 

i,  626, 
Acdtyl-OA'-m-zylidinc,  chloro-  and  chloro- 

nitro-  (Kunckell),  A.,  i,  664. 
Acetylzylidineiulphcnic   acids   (Jung- 

hahn),  a.,  i,  389. 
Acdtylzyloncnitrild    (Maquenne),   A., 

i,  423,  472. 
Achrooddztrin  IIL ,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  (Prior  and  Wieomann), 

A.,  i,  541. 
Acid  (m.  p.    115')  from  benzyl  cyanide 
and  ethyl  fumai-ate  (Henze),   A., 
i,  347. 

(m.  p.  279-280'*)  from  the  oxidation  of 
ricinine  (Evans),  A.,  i,  309. 

OiH^O-j,  from  i8-bromoglutaric  acid 
(Ssemonoff),  A-,  i,  10. 

C4ILO2,  from  /S-hydi-oxyglutaric  acid 
(Fighter  and  KTrafft),  A.,  i,  8. 

CgHaOjNjCla,  from  the  action  of 
sodium  hydroxide  on  azimino^ra- 
chloroketodihydrobenzene  (Zincke, 
Stoffel,  and  Petermann),  A., 
i.  627. 

CfHioO^,  from  the  oxidation  of 
isopilocarpine  with  permanganate 
(Jowett),  T.,  852;  P.,  1900, 
124. 

C7HJ2O2,  from  metliylcf/c2ohexanone- 
oxime  and  from  suberoneurooxime 
(Wallach),  a.,  i,  46. 

CgHjoOs,  from  the  action  of  potassium 
hydroxide  on  the  methylammonium 
hydroxide  of  ci5-hexahydro-j9-di- 
ethylbenzylaminecarboxylic  acid 
(EixHORN  and  Pa  pasta  vbos),  A., 
i,  228. 

CgHigOj,  and  CPH14O3,  from  verbenone 
(Kerschbaum),  a.,  i,  353. 

CgHj.Oa,  from  the  action  of  sodium 
ana  amyl  alcohol  on  phenylamiuo- 
aceticacid(EiNHORN  and  Pfeiffer), 
A.,  i,  222. 

CgHi-O,,  and  C^^YLgfiJ^ox  O5),  from 
esobutyl  nitrite,  alcohol,  and  hydro- 
gen chloride  (Kissel),  A.,  i,  621. 

C9H12O4,  and  OiA&vfi^i  from  cj^c^open- 
tanone  and  ethyl  succinate  (Stqbbe 
and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  179. 

C9H14O2  (two),  from  the  hydrolysis  of 
methyl  bi-omodihydro-if^-lauronolato 
(Lees  and  Pbrkin),  P.,  1900,  19. 

CjHi40a,  CpHigOa,  and  CjHwjO,,  from 
campnonc  anhydride  and  aluminium 
chloride  (Blanc),  A.,  i,  134. 

CgHi404,  from  the  reduction  of /3-hydr- 
oxy-jf-tetramethylglutaric  acid 

(Mtchailenko  and  .Tavorsky),  A., 
i,  586. 

60—2 
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Acid,  CyH^Og,  from  the  oxidation  of  uto- 
laiironic  acid  (Blanc),  A.,  i,  329. 

CgHuBrOs  (two),  from  tho  action  of 
hydrogen  bromide  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  on  ^-campholactone  (Lees  and 
Peukin),  p.,  1900,  18. 

CgHijOj  (two),  from  the  action  of 
alkalis  on  ^-campholactono  (Lekjj 
and  Pekkik),  P.,  1900,  18. 

CioHoOgN,  from  i)ennanganato  and 
chfoi-oacetyl-o-toluidinelKuNCKELL), 
A.,  i,  664. 

CiqHiqO^,  from  the  oxidation  of  iso- 
safrole  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  496. 

C10H12O3,  from  the  aldehyde  CiqU^O,, 
from  the  oxidation  of  anethole 
(Bouoault),  A. ,  i,  496. 

CioHu04,  from  a-c^tbromocamphor  and 
nitric  acid  (Lapworth  and  Chap- 
man), T.,  310 ;  P.,  1900,  4. 

CioH^gOs,  and  pi^Uifi^,  from  the  oxid- 
ation of  dihydrocampholenic  acid 
(Mahla  and  Tiemann),  A., 
i,  607. 

CiiHjaOy,  PaQHpQOg,  and  Cg^HMOio, 
from  the  oxidation  of  tctramethyl- 
li8ematoxylin.(PERKiN  and  Yates), 
P.,  1900,  108. 

CiiHmO^,  and  CnHiaOg,  from  the  action 
of  hydrogen  cyanide  and  hydro- 
ohlonc  acid  on  camphonic  acid 
(Lapworth  and  Chapman),  T.  ,  460; 
P.,  1900,  66. 

CuHso04,  from  the  oxidation  of  un- 
clecenoic  acid  (Thoms),  A.,  i,  622. 

CuHj^Oe,  and  Cj^U^Os,  from  the  oxid- 
ation of  tnmethylbi*aziliu  (Gil- 
body,  Pebkin,  and  Yates),  P., 
1900,  106. 

Cj^U^fi^j  from  the  oxidation  of  iso- 
apiole  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  495. 

CijHisO^,  from  methylenebiBdihydro- 
resorcmol  and  caustic  alkaU  (Yok- 
LANOEBand  Ealkow),  A.,  i,  99. 

Ci4HiX)4,  from  the  oxidation  of  iso- 
metnvleugenol  (Bouoault),  A., 
i,  495.  ! 

^uttwOs.  a»»d  CsoHgeOj,  from  oil  of  1 
savin  (Fkomm),  A.,  i,  402.  ' 

CisHj^Oj,  and  CigHjiOg,  from  the  fusion  | 
of  diliydroxystearic  acid  with  pot-  , 
ash  (Le  Sueur),  P.,  1900.  91.  I 

CsiHagOis)  from  etliyl  cetipate  and  i 
hydrogen  cyanide  (Thomas- Ma-  1 
MERT  and  Weil),  A.,  i,  427.  1 

C33H90O9,  from  tho  hydrogen  chloride   | 
additive  product  of  benzylidenedi-   | 
benzyl  ketone  (Goldschmiedt  and 
Knopfer),  a.,  i,  35. 

CaiHaaOgNa,  or  C«4H2208Ng,  from  benz- 
oylusnic  acid  (Pateiojo),  A., 
i,  662. 


Acid,  Ca4Ha|04,  from  thebromo-deiivative 

of       2:5.diphenylcthylenetetrahydro- 

pyrone-3-carboxylic  acid  (Coex),  A., 

i,  308. 
Aoid  amides,  formation  and  stability  of 
(Meyer  and  v.  Lutzau),  A.,  i,  643. 

structure  of  (Mexschutkin),  A., 
i,  337. 

determination  of  the  constitution  of, 
cryoscopically(  Au  werjb  and  Dohrn), 
A.,  ii,  184. 
Acid  chloride,  conversion  of  an,  into  an 

anhydride,  by  the  action  of  haloid  acids 

(Vandevblde),  a.,  i,  272. 
Acidimetry  (Astruc),  A.,  ii,  572. 

of  organic  basic  acids  (Astkuc),  A., 
i,  199 ;  ii,  508 ;  (Imbebt  and 
Astruc),  a.,  i,  226. 

of  cacodylic  acid  (Imbert),  A.,  i,  145. 

of  substituted  malonic  acids  com^^red 
with  that  of  corresponding  normal 
dibasic  acids  (Massol),  A.,  i,  200. 
Acids,  thermal  value  of  the  acidity  of 
(de  ForcFwVnd),  a.,  ii,  527,  528. 

velocity  of  reaction  of,  in  organic  solv- 
ents (Geiger),  a.,  ii,  394. 

relation  of  tho  tstste  of,  to  their  degree 
of  dissociation  (Kahlenbebg),  A., 
ii,  270,  646 ;  (Richards),  A., 
ii,  391. 

action  of,  on  nitrogen  iodide  (Chatta- 
WAY  and  Stevens),  A.,  ii,  722. 

toxic  action  of,  on  Lupinus  aJbut 
(True),  A.,  ii,  803  ;  (Kahlenbebg 
and  Austin),  A.,  ii,  747. 

standaixiising  (Seyda),  A,  ii,  41 ; 
(Tuiele  and  Kichter),  A.,  ii,  620. 

precautions  necessary  in  using  phenol- 
^ihthalein  as  an  indicator  in  titra- 
ting (Magnier  dr  da  Source). 
A.,  ii,  620. 

separation  and  identification  of  (Abegg 
andHERz),"A.,  ii,  436;  (Fresenius), 
A.,  ii,  754. 

from  eth^l  cyanoacetate,  method  of 
separating  the  cia-  and  traiks-modift- 
cations  of  (Thorpe),  T.,  934;  P., 
1900,  114. 
Acids,  acyclic  and  cyclic,  mixed  anhy- 
drides of  (B^hal),  a.,  i,  8. 
Acids,  &tty,  determination  of  the  con- 
stitution   of    (Crossley  and    Lb 
Sueur),  T.,  83  ;  P.,  1899,  225. 

determination  of  the  solidifying  point 
of  (Fbeunduch),  a.,  ii,  250. 

iodation  of  (Zebnoff),  A.,  i,  327. 

dibasic,  heat  of  neutndisation  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  substituted 
malonic  acids  (Massol),, A. ,  i>  200. 
containing  impropyl,  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  (Breot  and  Kebshaw), 
A.,  i,  136. 
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Aeids,  fatty,  dibasic,  action  of  phenyl- 

carbimide  and  -thiocarbimide  on 

(Blf.NECH),  A.,  i,  840. 

oxidation    of,    by    acid    potassium 

permanganate     (Prkdrix),     A. , 

1,  582. 

identification  of  (Auwebs),  A.,  i,  84. 

saturated,  constitution  of  (Eomppa), 

A.,  i,  201. 
dissociation  constants  of  (Walker), 

T.,  397. 
substituted     (Vandevkldr),     A., 

i,  272. 
unsaturated,  preparation  of,  by 
boiling  dibasic  jS-hydroxy-acids 
with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide 
(Fighter  and  Dreyfus),  A., 
i,  426. 
free,    estimation    of,    volumetrically 

(Swoboda),  a.,  ii,  514. 
halogenated,  action  of  water  on  (de 

Barr),  a.,  i,  76. 
lower,   estimation  and    separation  of 

(ScH&TZ),  A.,  ii,  250. 
saturated,     affinity     coefficients      of 

(BiLLITZER),  A.,  i,  7. 
unsaturateil,    from    mercaptoles    and 
disulphones  of  ketonic  acids  (Pos 
NRR),  A.,  i,  5. 
action  of  hyiwbromous  and  hypo 
chlorous  acids    on    (Melikofp), 
A.,  i,  636. 
estimation  of,  in  fish  oils  (Bull), 
A.,  ii,  250,  825. 
volatile,  in  beer  (Spaeth),  A.,  ii,  177. 
orinn   of,   in   butter  (Zuntz    and 

US.SOW),  A.,  ii,  669. 
estimation    of,    in    butter    by    the 
Leffmann-Beam's       glycerol-soda 
process  (Seypa),  A.,  li,  772. 
Aoids,  inorganio,  complex  (Kehrmank 
and  RiJiTiMANN),  A.,  ii,  145. 
weak,  hydrolysis  of  the  sodium  salts 
of,    in    relation   to   their    dissocia- 
tion *"  constants     (Walker),    A., 
ii,  268. 
veiy  weak,  dissociation  constants  of 
(Walker  and  Cormack),  T.,   6 ; 
P.,  1889,  208. 
Aeidi,  organic,  isolation  and  separation 
of  (S(^hoorl),  a.,  ii,  449. 
electrolysis    of    the    alkali     salts    of 

(Petersen),  A.,  ii,  622. 
acidimetiT  of  ( AsTRUc),  A.,  i,  199  ;  ii, 
608 ;  (IMBEUT  and  AstrI'c),  A.,  i, 
226. 
oxidation  of,   in  presence  of  ferrous 
salts  (Fexton  and  Jones),  T.,  69 ; 
P.,  1899,  224. 
Acids  of  the  exalio  acid  series,  deriv- 
atives   and     physical    properties     of 
(Mserburg),  a.,  i,  144. 


Aoids  of  the  sugar  group,  formation  of, 
and  their  methylene  derivatives 
(Clowes  and  Tollens),  A.,  i,  205. 
Acids,  unsaturated,  coloured,  dibasic, 
transformation  of,  into  colourless 
stereoisomerides  (Stobbb),  A.,  i,  659. 
Acids,      weak,      characterisation      of 

(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  94. 
chance  in  the  strength   of,   by  the 

addition  of  salts  (Abrhenius),  A., 

u,  201. 
Acids.     See  also  Pseudo-acids. 
Adds  (or  their  salts  or  derivatives).    See 

also: — 
Abienic  acid. 
Abietinolic  acid. 
Abietolic  acid. 
Acetic  acid. 
Acetoacetic  acid. 
Acetonedicarboxylic  acid. 
Acetonyl-a-naphthaquinone-3-acetic 

acid. 
Acetyl-^-acetaminobenzoic  acid. 
Acetylaconitic  acid. 
Acetylaminobenzoic  acids. 
Acetylaminocinnamic  acids. 
Acetylaminohydroxybenzoic  acids. 
Acetylaminophenylazoacetoacetic  acid. 
Acetylaminosalicylic  acid. 
Acetylaminotolyl-2 :  S'dimethylpyr- 

role-3 : 4-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Acetylanthranilic  acid. 
/S-Acetylisobutyric  flcid. 
a-Acetyl-/3-diethylacetoacetic  acid. 
Acetyldiphenylamidesulphonic  acid. 
Ace^lencdicarboxylic  acid. 
Acetylmalonanilic  acid. 
Acotylmethylhexoic  acid. 
Acetylmethylnaphthindcnequinone- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Acetylmethylniti-olic  acid. 
3-Acetyl»so-/9-i)entene-aa-dicarboxylic 

acid. 
Acetylphenylglycine-o-carboxylicacid. 
Acetyltartaric  acid. 
5-Acetyl-l :  2 : 3-triazole-4-carboxylio 

acid. 
Acetylxylidinesulphonic  acids. 
Acrylic  acid. 
n-Adipic  acid. 

Aldehydo-o-aminobenzoic  acid. 
Aldehydophenoxyacetic  acid. 
Allylmalonic  acids. 
i5oAmylcitraconic  acid. 
woAmylsuccinic  acid. 
Amylxanthic  acid. 
Anhydrobis-5-methoxy-7-methyl- 

diketohydrindene-4.carboxylic  acid. 
3-Auhydrohomocamphoronic  acid. 
Anhydromalic  acid. 
Anhydro-a-naphthaquinone-2-acetone- 

dicarboxylic  acid. 
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Acids.    See  :— 
AnhydrocMpentamethylenetricarb- 

oxyMo  acid. 
Aniliminocai'baminothioglycollic  acid. 
Anilinoftcetic  acid. 
Anilinoembelic  acid. 
Anilinomalonic  acid. 
AnUinophenylglycine-o-carboxylic 

acid. 
Anisylanthranilic  acid. 
Antaranilic  acid. 
Anthranilphenylacetic  acid. 
9-AnthTanol-2-carboxylic  acid. 
Anthraquinone-2-carl>oxylic  acid. 
Antipyrine-l-|7-benzoic  acid. 
Arabic  acid. 
Asparagine. 
Azelaic  acid. 

Aziminoethylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Aziminoletbylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Azobeiizene-4  : 8':  5'-trisulphonic  acid. 
Barbituric  acid. 

BenzeneazodiacetylsQccinic  acid. 
Benzeneazo-jS-iiapbthylcarbamic  acid. 
Benzenecyanonitroic  acid. 
BeDzenediazonium-o-snlphonic  acid. 
Benzenedimetaphosphoric  acids. 
Bcnzene-o-disulphonic  acid. 
Benzenestearosmphonic  acid. 
r-a-Benzenesulphaminobiityric  acid. 
Benzenesiilphonic  acid. 
1:2:8: 4-Benzenetctracarboxylic  acid. 
jc>p-Benzhydroldicarboxylic  acid. 
Benzhjdroxamic  acid. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Benzonitroic  acid. 
Benzophenonedicarboxylic  acids. 
Benzophenoned  ipheny  Id  iketoned  icarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Benzo-v-pyronecarboxylic  acid. 
Benzoylacetic  acids. 
Benzoylaconitic  acid. 
Benzoyl-a-aminobutyric  acids. 
p-  Benzoylanilinocinnameny  Iformic 

acid. 
Benzoylanthranilic  acid. 
Benzoyl-Z-aspartic  acid. 
o-Benzoylbenzenesulphonic  acid. 
Benzoylbenzoic  acids. 
Benzoylcarbaminothioglycollic  acid. 
Benzoylclutamic  acid. 
Benzoyluninothiocarbonic  acid. 
Benzoylleucine. 

i8-Benzoyl-o-methylpropionic  acid. 
4-Benzoylnicotiiiic  acid. 
Benzoylphenetidinesnlphonic  acid. 
Benzoy  l-<f -phenvlalani  ne. 
s-BcDZoylpnenylhydrazine-p-sulphonic 

acid. 
Benzoylphenyloxamic  acid. 
/3- Benzoyl  propionic  acid. 
Benzoyl  tyrosines. 


AcicU.    See  :— 

Benzoylnsnic  add. 

Benzylanilinosnlphonic  acids. 

Benzylformhydroxamic  acid. 

Bcnzylidcnebisacetonedicarboxylic 
acid. 

Benzylidenecampholic  acid. 

Benzyl8ulphide-j)-dicarboxylic  acid. 

/3-  Benzyl8ul|[)honeallylpb thalamic  acid. 

Bisdiazoacetic  acid. 

Butanedicarboxylic  acids. 

c2/c2oBatanedicarboxylic  acid. 

Butanetetracarboxyfic  acid. 

«ec.-Butylbenzene-j»-suIp1ionic  acid. 

Butylenedicarboxylic  acid. 

5-BatylisophthaUc  acid. 

Butyltoluic  acids. 

Butyric  acids. 

t5oButyrylacetic  acid. 

Butyrylacetoacetic  acids. 

Cacodvlic  acid. 

Camphenilanic  acid. 

Carapholic  acid. 

Gampholytic  acid. 

Camphonic  acid. 

Camphononic  acid. 

Gamphopyric  acid. 

Caraphorenic  acid. 
;       Camphoric  acids. 
I       /-isoUarophoric  acid. 
j       Camphoronic  acid. 
I       iftoCamphoronic  acid. 
I       Camphoroxalic  acid. 

Camphoroximeacetic  acid. 

Canadic  acid. 

Canadinolic  acid. 

Canadolic  acid. 

Carbaminothioglycollic  acid. 

CarbaniloMobutyric  acid. 

Carbetlioxythiocarbamic  acid. 

Carbiminothioglycollic  acid. 

Cfirbonylhydroferrocyanic  acid. 

a-Carboxyphonoxybutyric  acids. 

a-Carboxyphenoxypropionic  acid. 

a-Carboxyphenoxyisovaleric  acid. 

o-Carboxyphenylglycollic  acid. 

Carminic  acid. 

Car])ic  acid. 

a-Carvacroxybutyric  acids. 

o-Carvacroxypropionic  acid. 

a-CarvacroxyiJoyaleric  acid. 

Carvonedihydrodisulphonic  acid. 

Cascarillic  acid. 

Catechobis-a-oxybutyric  acids. 

Catechobis-a-oxypropionic  acid. 

Catechobis-a-oxyisovaleric  acid. 

Catecholacetic  acid. 

Cetipic  acid  (oxaJdiacetie  acid), 

Chrysenic  acids. 

Chrysoidinesulphonic  acid. 

Chrysoketonecarboxylic  acid. 

Chrysophanic  acid. 
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Aeidf.    See :— • 
dnchomeronic  acid. 
Cinenic  acid. 
Cineolie  acid. 
Cinnamhydrozamic  acid. 
CiBoamic  acida. 
Cinnam^lideneacetic  acids. 
fr-Citrahdenecyanoacetic  acid. 
Citrapyrotartaric  acid  (methylaueeirvU 

Citrazinic  acid. 
Citric  acid. 
Cochinelic  acid. 
Oomenic  acid. 
Coamarilie  acid. 
Comnaroxyacetic  acid. 
Crotonic  add. 

a-^-Cnmenoxjmropionic  acid. 
Cnminnric  acid. 
itfoCyanie  acid. 
Decanedioarboxylic  acid. 
Decarbozyciibroroocanninic  acid. 
Decarbnanic  acid. 
Decenoic  acids. 
Decoic  adds. 
Dehydracetic  acid. 
Dehydrocamphoric  acid. 
Diacetylaminophenolsulphonic  acid. 
Diacetylanthranilic  acid. 
Diacelylpropionic  acid. 
Diacetylpyroterebic  add. 
Diacetyltartaric  acid. 
Diamyldisnlphoneacetonephthalamic 

acid. 
Dianilino-orthophosphoric  acid. 
Diaspartidodiaapartic  add. 
Diazoacetic  acid. 

Diazoaminobenzenedi-j7-8alphonic  acid. 
Diazoazobenzenetrisulphonic  acid. 
Diazobenzene-m-hydrazinoben2oic  add . 
Diazobenzenepipendesulphonic  acid. 
Diazobenzene-o-sulphonic  acid. 
Diazobenzoic  add. 
Diazolone-1-propionic  acid. 
Diazoaalicylio  acid. 
Diazotetronosnlphonic  acid. 
Dibenzoylsaociolc  add. 
Dibenzoyltyrosine. 
Dibenzylacetoacetic  acid. 
Dibenzylcvanoaoetic  acid. 
Dibenzyiidenesaccinic  acid. 
Dibon^lmaloiuo  add. 
f-Ditwbutylaacdnic  acids. 
Di-jp-carboxybenzylacetic  acid. 
2 : 6-Dicarboxypheno] . 
Dicranomtanmc  add. 
/S-Diethothiobutyric  acid. 
/S-Diethotbio-a-ethylbatyric  acid. 
/3-Diethotliioglataric  acid, 
/S-Diethothio-a-methylbutyric  acid. 
/S-Diethoxypropionio  acid. 
Diethoxysuccinic  add. 


Acidi.    See : — 
2'-DiethylainiiiobenzoyIbenzoic  acid. 
2'-Diethyla]ni]iobeiizylb6nzoic  add. 
j^Diethylaminophenylacetic  acid. 
/S-Diethyldisulpnoueglutaric  acid. 
a-Diethyldisalphonepropioiiic  acid. 
a-DiethyldisQlphonevaleric  acid. 
Diethyluric  acid. 

DihydToanthraceiie-2-carboxylic  acid. 
Dihydrocampholemc  acid. 
Dihydrocampholytio  acid. 
Dihydrocinnamhydroxamic  acid. 
DihydroiMlanronic  acid. 
DiliydropyTazine-2:3-diac6tio  acid. 
Dihydropyridinedicarboxylio  acids. 
DihydrotetrazinedicarboxyHo  acid. 
Dihydroxamic  add.) 
2-mj^DihydroxybeiiWlidene-6-ineth- 

oxy-7-inethyf-l  :3-(uketohydrindeiie- 

4-carboxylio  acid. 
Dihydroxybutanetetracarboxylic  acid. 
Dihydroxydipheiiylmethane-2: 4'-di- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Dihydroxynaphthalenecarboxylic 

acids. 
2 : 6-Dihydroxypyridine-3: 4-dicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Dihydroxystearic  acid. 
Dihydroxytrimesic  acid. 
Diindoneacetio  add. 
Diindonecvanoacetic  acid. 
8 :5-Diinethoxy benzoic  acid. 
DiinethoxypbeiiaDtlirene-9-carboxylic 

acids. 
Dimetbylacetoacetic  acid. 
Dimethylallylmalonic  acid. 
2'-Dimethylamiiiobenzovlbenzoic  acid. 
2'-Dimethylaminobenzylbenzoic  acid. 
6-Dimethylamino>3-inethylcoumarilic 

add. 
aa-Dimethyl-oi-woamylsucciiiic  acid. 
o-Dime^yl-o-benzylbenzoic  acid. 
Dimethylbutanetricarbdxylic  acid, 
aa- Dimetbylai-iwbutylsuccinic  acid. 
a-DimethylMocrotonic  acid  (2-<ft- 

methyl-d-butinoie  acid). 
Dimethyldihydropyridinedicarboxylic 

acid. 
Dimethylenegalactonic  acid. 
Dimetbylenexylonic  acid, 
aa- Dimethyl-ai-ethylsuccinic  acid. 
Dimethylraroaric  acid. 
Dimethylglutaconic  acid. 
Dimethylglntaric  adds. 
Dimethylglutolactonic  acids. 
Dimetfayl^e/ohexanecarboxylic  acid. 
78-Dimethyl-/3-bexenoic  acid. 
aa-Dimethyl-ai-propylsuccinic  adds. 
2:6-Dimethylpyndiiie-8:5-dicarboxylic 

acid. 
2: 6-Dimethylpyridyl-4.8ulphonic  acid. 
Dimethylpyronedicarboxyhc  acid. 
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Acidi.    See  :— 
<M-Diinethyl8uccinic  acid. 
oa-Dixnethyltricarballylic  acid. 
Diphenacetjrltartaric  add. 
Di^p-phenetidinophosphoric  acid. 
flu-Diphenozjrsuocinic  acid. 
DiphenylaminosulphoDic  adds. 
Y-Diphanvl-a-benzylideneitaconic  acid. 
Diphen  vldiethylenetetrahydropyrone  - 

8-carbozylic  acid. 
2: 6-Diphenylethyleiietetraliydro- 

pyrone-S-carbozylio  acid. 
Dipnenylmet1iane-|»-carboxylic  acid. 
Diphenylmethanedicarbozylic  acid. 
Diphenylsnccinic  acid. 
Piphenyltetrahydropyroned  icarb- 

oxylio  acid. 
Diphthalylic  acid. 
Dipropylnicciiiic  acids. 
5-Dipyrazylethan6dicarboxylic  acid. 
Darylnric  acid. 
Elaidicadd. 
EUagicacid. 
Embelio  acid. 
ci-Eiythronic  acid. 
Ethanedicarboxylic  acida. 
/3-Ethothioisocrotonic  acid. 
/i-Ethothio-a-ethyli«)crotonic  acid. 
/3-£tiiothioglataconic  add. 
/S-Ethothio-d-methyliMXirotoiiic  acid. 
a-£thoxy-7-ainyloxyisoyaleric  acid. 
/3-£thoxy-/3-beD2}rlact7lic  acid. 
Ethoxycaronic  add. 
4-Ethoxy-2-methyltrimedc  acid. 
/3-£tiioxy-/3-phenylacrylic  acid. 
I^-Ethoxyphenylimthanesnlphonic 

acid. 
Ethylacetoacetic  acid. 
Ethylenebiaphenylcarbazinic  acid. 
Ethylenedicarboxylic  acids. 
Ethyleneketotriazolecarboxylic  acid. 
Ethyleoe-l:  2: 8-triazolecarboxy  lie  acid. 
EthylnaphUiindolinonequinone-S-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Etbyliflopropylaceticacid  (hepUncadd). 
Ethylisopropylmalonic  acid. 
/B-Etbylsnlpnonefflutacooic  acid. 
£thyI-^-unc  acid. 
Fencholenic  acid. 
Filidc  add. 
Flavaspidic  acid. 
Flnoreneoxalic  acid. 
Formazylbenzeneaulpbonic  acids. 
Fonnhydroxamic  acid. 
Formic  acid. 

Formylpben^lacetic  acid. 
Fnlniinic  acid. 
Fumaric  acid. 
Furfaroylacetio  acid. 
Furfdrylacirlic  acid. 
Furfurylcarbinylsuccinic  add. 
Fnrfuryl-o-cyanoacr^lic  acid. 


Aeidi.    See  :— 

y-  Furfurylpropane-aiB/3-tricarboxylic 
acid. 

Furfdrylpropionic  acid. 

Farfarylsuccinamic  acid 

Forfnrylsaccinic  acid. 

Grallic  add. 

isoGeranio  acid. 

Glauconic  acids. 

Olaconic  add. 

Glutamic  acid. 

Glutaric  add. 

Glyceric  acid. 

Glyoerophosphoric  acids. 

Glycocbolic  add. 

Glycocine. 

Glycollic  acid. 

GlycolloglycoUic  acid. 

Glycnronic  add. 

Glyoxylic  acid. 

Guaiaoolcarboxylic  acid. 

a-Gnaiacoxybii^ric  adds. 

a-Gnaiacox]rmalonic  acid. 

a-Gnaiacoxypropionic  acid. 

a-Guaiacoxyuoyaleric  acid. 

Gulonic  add. 

Htematic  add. 

Hemipinic  add. 

Heptanedicarboxylic  add. 

<;2^«A7Heptatrieiiecarboxylic  adds  (iso- 
phenylacetic  acids), 

^^c^oHeptenecarboxylic  adds. 

Heptenoic  acids. 

Heptoic  acids. 

HexahydTo-j>-benzyIami]iecarboxylic 
acida 

Hexahjrdro-j>-diethylbenzylaminecarb' 
oxylic  acids. 

Hexahydromellitic  acid. 

/mfu-Hexahydrophthalic  acid. 

Hexabydroxvlic  acid. 

Hexanedicarboxylic  acids. 

Sc-Hexenic  add. 

Hexenoic  acids. 

Hexoic  add. 

iaoHexoic  acid  {a-methylvalarie  acid). 

Hippuric  acid. 

Homocamphanic  add. 

a-Homocampboramic  add. 

Homocampboric  add. 

Homocampboronic  acid. 
i  Homoa^x)ciDcbenic  add. 
\  Hydrazinosalicylic  acid. 
i       Hydrazoic  acid  {aeoimide). 

Hydrindenesulphonie  add. 

Hydro-^-coumaric  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Hydroembelic  add. 

Hydroferropyanic  acid. 
Hydroxamic  adds. 

Hydroxyacetyl-j^acetamiuobenzoic 
acid, 
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Aoidf.     See  :— 
8-Hydrozy-6-alkyM:2:4.triAZole.l-   . 

propionic  acids. 
S-Hyarozy-i-amylaminobenzoic  acids. 
Hydroxy  benzeneazodiphenylaxninesiil  - 

phonic  aoid. 
Hydrozybenzoic  acids. 
2-Hydroxy-l-beDzyl-a-naphthindole- 

qainonecarbozyUc  aoid. 
Hydroxybutyric  adds. 
Hydroxycamphenilanic  acid. 
a-Hydroxycamphopyrio  acid. 
4'Hydroxyi8ocarbo8tyril-8-carbozylic 

acid. 
8-Hydroxy-2:  d-dicarboiry-l :  4-pyronic 

acid. 
a-Hydroxy-M-dimethylheptoic  acid  (a- 

hifdroxy-a-metkyliaohexi/laedic  add), 
c-Hydroxy-zSC'dimethyloctoic  acid. 
Hyoroxyethanesulphonic  add. 
Hydroxyethoxynaphthalene-2-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Hydroxyethylsnlphonemethylene- 

snlphinic  acid. 
S-HydrozyfuTfuran-2-carboxyUc  acid. 
i9-Hydroxyglataric  acid. 
f-Hydroxyheptoic  acid. 
;9-Hvdroxyhydratropic  acid. 
Hydroxymercuribenxoic  acid. 
Hydroxymethanesulphonic  acid. 
Hydroxymethoxynaphthalene-2-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
3-Hydroxy-4-methoxyphenanihrene-9- 

carboxylic  acid. 
i3-Hydroxy-/9-methyl-c-heptenoic 

acid. 
Hydrozymethylhexoic  acid. 
a-Hydroxy-a-inethyli90hexylacetic 

add. 
2-Hydroxymethyl-5-ph6nyl-8-tTiazoI- 

oue-1 -propionic  acid. 
4-Hydroxy«2-methyltriinesic  add. 
8-Hydrozy  naphthalene-  4 :6-disulph- 

onic  add. 
2-Hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone-8-acetic 

acid. 
2-Hydroxy-l-naphthylacetic  acid. 
2-HYdroxyisonicotinic  acid. 
Hydroxypentanesnlphonic  acid. 
0-,  m-,  and  p-Hydroxyphenoxyacetic 

acids. 
Hydroxyphenylacetic  acids. 
m-Hydroxyphenylaroinocrotonic  add. 
4-Hydroxy-l-phenylpyTazolc-8-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
5-HYdroxyisophthalic  acid. 
Hydroxy pivalic  acid. 
a-HydTOxyi5opropyl-7-hexenoic  acid. 
4-Hvdroxypyrazole-8-carboxyIic  acid. 
Hydroxy  pynmidinecarboxyhc  acid. 
Hydroxypjrrovic  acid. 
8-Hydroxyqninolinecarboxylic  acid. 


Aeida.    See:— 
o-Hydrox/quinolineglycnronic  add. 
o*Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic  add. 
Hyuroxystearic  acid. 
Hydroxyterephtbalic  acid. 
/3-Hydroxy-9-tetTamethylglataric  acid. 
Hydroxytolnic  acids. 
1- Hydroxy- 1 : 2: 8-triazole-4: 6-dicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
/3-Hydroxy-aai9*trimethyladipic  acid, 
a-  and  ^-Hydroxyralerio  acias. 
Hygric    acid    {l'methylftyrTolidine-2- 

earboosylie  aeid), 
Mdonic  acid. 
Mdosaccharic  acid. 
Iminohydroxamic  acid. 
Indenooxalio  acid. 
Indigotintrisulphonic  acid. 
Indonecyanoacetic  acid. 
Indouedicarboxylofflntaconic  acid. 
Indonemalonie  acid. 
Japanic  acid. 

2-Ketohexamethylenecarboxjlic  acid. 
2-  Ketopentamethylenecarbo^lic  adds. 
2-  Ketophenemorpholinecarboxylic 

acids. 
Lactic  acid. 

Lactopheniiisnlphonic  acid. 
Laevnlic  acid. 
LaricinoHc  acid. 
Larinolic  acid. 
isoLauronic  acid. 
taoLanronolic  acid. 
Lencine. 

Lntidine'dicarboxylic  acid. 
2:6-LutidYl-4-8Qlphonic  acid. 
Malic  acids. 
Malonic  acid. 
Meconic  add. 
Meronriacetic  acid. 
Mercurisalicylic  acid. 
Metahemipinic  acid. 
Metapnrpuric  add. 
Methazonic  acid. 
/3-Methoxy./8-benzylacrylic  acid. 
^-Methoxycinnamic  acid. 
6-Methoxyglauconic  add. 
MeUioxyhydratronic  acid. 
6-Methoxyhydrogiauconic  acid. 
6-Methoxy-7-methyl-l :  8-diketo- 

hydrindene-4-inono-and  •2:4-dicarb- 

oxylic  acids. 
Methoxyphenanthrene-10-carboxylic 

acids. 
4-MethoxyphenanthTene  -9-carboxylic 

acid. 
/9-o-Methoxyphenoxycinnamic  acid. 
o-Methoxyphenylacetio  acid. 
iB-Methoxy-/3-pnenyiacrylic  acid. 
^•Methoxyphenylcarbamic  acid. 
a-o-Methoxyphenyl-iS-o-nitroacetyl- 

vanillylacrylic  acid. 
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Aoida.    See  :-— 
a-  0-  and  -/i-Methozyphenyl-o-nitrocin- 

namic  acids. 
Methylacetyl-jj-acetaminobenzoic  acid. 
a-  and  iS-Methylacrylic  acids. 
a-  and  /9-Methy]adipic  adds. 
Methylaminoembelic  acid. 
a-Methyl-aj-isoamylsuccinic  acids. 
Methylaniliminocarbaminothiogly- 

collie  acid. 
Methylanthranilic  acid. 
1  -Metnylbenzozazole-i-oarboxy lie  acid. 
a-Methyl-a'-isobntylfflataric  acid.' 
/3-Methyl-^^.-butymydracylic  acid. 
4.Methyl-6-butyl-l :  2.phthalic  acid. 
a-Methyl-a'-iwDutylpropanetricarb- 

ozylic  acid. 
aai-Methylisobntylsuccinic  acids, 
a-  and  i8-Metliylbutyric  acids. 
2-Methylcamphenepyrrole-3-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
2'KethylcamphenepyTroline-8-carb- 

ozylic  acid. 
Mothylcarbozyresorc^lacetic  acid. 
Methylcyanoacetic  acid. 
Methyldilituric  acid. 
Methylenemalonic  adds. 
Methylethylacrylio  acid. 
MethylethTlhydracrylic  acid. 
6-Methylelauconic  acid, 
a-  and  ^-Methylglataric  acids. 
/3-Methyl-ac-heptadienoic  acid. 
6-Methylhydroglanconic  acid. 
1  -  Methyl-2-ketohexamethylenecarb- 

ozylic  acid. 
4-Methyl-2-ketopentamethylenecarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Methylmalonic  acid  (iaos^tecinic  acid), 
2-Methyl-a-naphthimidazolesn]phonic 

acid. 
Methyloxalnric  acid. 
1  •  Methy  Icj^e/opentanonecarboxy  lie 

acid. 
a-Methyl-p-isopropylcinnamic  acid. 
a-MethyI-/S-iMpropy]^lntaric  acids. 
oai-Metnylpropylsuccinic  acids. 
1  -Methyl-1  -propyltrimethylenedicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
3-Methylpyra2ole-l-j9-benzoic  acid. 
2'Methylpyridine*6-caTboxylic  acid. 
l-MethylpyiTolidine-2-mono-  and  -2:2- 

di-carboxylic  acids. 
Methylresorcinolacetic  acid. 
Methylsuccinic  acid. 
a-Methyltetronic  acid. 
Methylnracilcarboxylic  acid. 
Methyluric  acids. 

•y.Methylvaleric  acid  {iaohexoic  Mid), 
Methyl violuric  acid. 
Mucic  acid. 
Kaphtha-/B-ketopentamethyIeneazine- 

carboxylic  add. 


Aoids.    See  :— 
Naphtha-/3-keto^ntamet  hyleneasine- 

4-siilphonic  acid. 
Naphthalene-l:8:5-tri8alphonic  acid. 
Naphtbalic  acid  (\:S-Naphthal^7udi- 

carhoxylic  add), 
Naphthaqninoneacetoacetic  acids. 
Naphthaqninonebenzoylacetic  acid. 
a-Kaphthaqninonedimalonio  acid. 
a-Naphtha<}ninonei«iindonedicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
i3-Naphtha4^mnone-4-malonie  acid. 
Naphthaqmnoneoxalacetic  acid. 
Naphthaquinoxalinediacetic  adds. 
1 : 2-NaphthiLzine-6:  d'-disnlphonic 

add.   - 
a-Naphtholcarboxylic  add. 
a-Naphthol-2-carl)OXT-8-ma)oDic  add. 
a-  and  /9-Naphthoxyontyric  adds. 
/9-Naphthoxycinnamic  acids, 
a-  ana  /9-Naphthoxypropionic  acids, 
a-  and  /9-Naphthoxyi90werio  adds. 
a-Naphthoyl-o-ben2oic  add. 
a-  and  /S-Naphthylcarbamic  add. 
Naphthy  Icam  phofonneneaminecarb- 

ozylic  acids. 
Naphthylhydrazidoxalhydroxamic 

acids. 
Naphthylthiosalphonacetoacetic  adds. 
iffoNicotinic  acid. 
**Nitroic  acids." 
Noiplc  acid. 
Nucleic  acids. 
Nucleothymic  acid. 
Octanedicarboxylic  acids. 
YS-isoOctenic  acid. 
Octenoic  acid. 
Oleic  acid. 
Opianic  acid. 

Orcinobis-a-oxybntyric  acids. 
Orcinobis-a-oxypropionic  add. 
Orcinobis-a-oxyiM>valeric  add. 
Ordnoltricarboxylic  acid. 
Oxalacetic  acid. 
Oxaldiacetic  acid. 
Oxalic  add. 
7-Oxalocrotonic  add. 
Oxaluric  add. 
a-Oziminoadipic  acid. 
a-Oximino-/S-     and     -^-methyladipic 

acids. 
a-Oximinopimelic  acid. 
Oximinopropionic  add. 
Oxyhydroditeresantalic  add. 
Oxymethylphosphoric  add. 
Parabanic  acid. 
Pentamethylene-tri-    and  -hexa-carfo- 

oxylic  adds. 
Pentanedicarboxylic  add. 
Pentane-tri-     and      -hexa-earbozylic 

adds. 
2-cyc/oPentanonecarboxylic  acid. 
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Aeidi.     See  :-- 

Pentylenedicarboxylic  acid. 
Peresone  (pipiteahoic  aeid), 
Phenftoetyltartaric  acid. 
p-Phenetylcarbaniidenalphouic  acid. 
Phenoxyacetic  acid, 
a- Phenoxf  butyric  acids. 
Phenoxycinnamic  acids. 
Phenoxyfuroaric  acid. 
Phenoxymaleic  acid. 
Phenoxypropionic  acid. 
a-PhenoxyMoraleric  acid. 
Phenylaoethydroxamic  acid. 
Phenylacetic  acid. 
^•Phenylacetic  acid. 
ci-Phenyl-4-acetoxy-8-methoxycin- 

namic  acid. 
(2- Phenylalanine. 
Pheuylallenecarboxylic  acid. 
Phenylaminoacetic  acid. 
Phenyliaoamylaminoacetic  acid. 
1  •Phenylben«)xazole-4  -carboxylic 

acid. 
PhenyliMbntyric  acid. 
Phenylcamphoformeneaminecarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Phenylcarbamic  acid. 
Phenylcinnamic  acids. 
PhenyldimetlioxYcinnamic  acids. 
Phenyldimethyldihydropyridinecarb- 

oxylic  acid, 
Phenyldimethylpyrazoleacetic  acid. 
j>-Phenylenebis-2: 5-dimethylpyrrole- 

S:4-aicarboxylic  acid. 
p-Phenylenediamine-2: 6-disalphonic 

acid. 
Phenylenedioxydiacetic  acids. 
Phenylethylhvdantoic  acid. 
/B-Phenyl-a-ethylpropionic  acid. 
Phenylfumaric  acid. 
Phenylelycine-o-carboxylic  acid. 
Phenylhydroxyhomocampholic  acid. 
Phenyliminodiphenylaoetic  add. 
1  -Pbenyl-4-ketopyrazoline-3-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
1  -Pbenyl-i-ketopyrazolone-S-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Phenylmethoxycinnamic  acids. 
Phenylmethylbutanonoic  acid. 
l-Phenyl-5-methyl-3 : 4-dicarboxylic 

acid. 
1  -Phenyl-8-metbylpyrazole-Bz-j?-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
l-Pbenyl-5-metbvlpyrazole-8 : 4-di- 
carboxylic acid. 
l-Phenyl-S-methylpyrasoloneazobenz- 

eneazoacetoacetic  acid. 
Phenylparacouic  acids. 
Pbenylpropiolic  acid. 
Phenylpropionic  acid. 
Phenylpyravic  acid. 
Phenylsnlpbonacetic  acid. 


Aoidi.    See:~ 
Phenylsulphonpropionic  acid. 
Phenyltartramio  add. 
Pbenylthiocarbamic  acid. 
PhenyUIithiocarbazinic  acid. 
Phenylthioncarbazinic  acid. 
Phenylthiosulphonacetoacetic  acid. 
Phenyltolylinethanc-j9-carboxj^licacid. 
3-PhenyM  :  4 : 6-trimethylttnc  acid. 
iB-PhenyloraminocFotonic  acid. 
Phenyluric  acids. 
Phloretic  acid. 

Phloroglucinolcarboxylic  acid. 
o-Phthalaldehydic  acid. 
Phthalic  acids. 

Phthalide  -di-  and -tri-carboxy lie  acids. 
Phthalonamic  acid. 
Phthidonic  acid. 
Phthaloylphthalic  acid. 
Phthaloyltolaoylbenzoic  acid. 
Phthalylaminoacetic  acid. 
a-Phthalyliminobutyric  acid. 
a-Pbthalyliminopropionic  acid 
Picric  acid. 
Pilocarpoeic  acid. 
Piluvic  acid. 
i-Pinocampholenic  acid. 
Pinolic  acid. 
t-Pinonic  acid. 
Pipitzahoic  acid  (perezone). 
Plasmic  acid. 
Polyaspartic  adds. 
Prehnitic  acid. 
Projianedicarboxylic  acid. 
cj^c/oPropanedicarboxylic  acid. 
Propiolic  acid. 
Propionic  acid. 

;>-Propionylphenylcarbamic  acid. 
Propiophenonecarboxylic  acid. 
/3-Propoxy-/9-phenylacryUc  acid. 
/9-MoPropylacrylic  acid. 
1  •i8oPropylbenzoxazole-4-carboxylic 

Nvcid. 
o-i^ropylbutyrio  acid  (heptoie  aeid), 
/i-i9oPropylglutaric  acid. 
a-MoPropylidene-7-hexenoic  add. 
i8-t.«)PropylleYulinic  acid. 
t\4oPropylketoconinarancarboxylio 

add. 
Propylmalonic  acid. 
/8-jtf-MoPropylphenyl-o-methylhydr- 

aciylic  acid. 
oui-Propylwopropylsuccinic  acid. 
Protocatechuic  acid. 
laoPurnuric  acid. 
Pyrazole-3:5-dicarboxjrlic  acid. 
Pyiidinecarboxylic  acids. 
Pyridine-2:6-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Pyridoylacetic  acids. 
Pyridyl-2-snlphonic  acid. 
Pyridyl-2-thioglyoollic  acid. 
Pyrogallolsulphonic  acid. 
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Aoids.     See : — 

Pyromeconic  acid. 

Pyromucic  adds. 

o-Pyrone-a'-carboxylic  acid. 

i-Pyrotartaric     acid      {inethylsitccintc 
acid), 

isoPyrotritaric  acid. 

2-Pyrrolidinecarboxylic  acid. 

Pyrroline-2-carboxylic  acid. 

Pyruvic  acid. 

PyruvoglycdUic  acid. 

Quinobia-a-ozybutyric  acids. 

Qoiuobis-a-oxypropioDic  acid. 

Qninobia-a-oxyisovaleTic  acid. 

Quinolacetic  acid. 

Qninolinephenotoledicarboxylic  acid. 

Quinolinic  acid. 

Quinoxalidoneacetic  acid. 

Resorcinobifl-a-oxybutyric  acids. 

Reaorcinobis-a-oxypropionic  acid. 

Resorcinobis-a-oxy isovaleric  acid. 

ResoTcinoIacetic  acid. 

Resorcinol-o-azosa1icylio  acid. 

Rhamninotrionic  acid. 

Ricinoleic  acid. 

Rnbeanic  acid  {dUhio-oxamide). 
Sabinenic  acid. 
Saccharic  acid. 
Salicylanilinoacetic  acid. 
Salicylic  acid. 
o-Salicyloxybutyric  acids. 
a-Salicyloxypropionic  acid. 
o-SalicjloxyMovaleric  acid. 
Santalic  acid. 
Santonic  acids. 
Semicarbazinopropionic  acid. 
Semicarbazylcamphoformeiiecarboxylic 

acids. 
Solanthic  acid. 
Sorbic  acid. 
Stearic  acid. 
Strophanthic  acid. 
Styrylcarbamic  acid. 
Succinic  acid. 
Succinvlsnccinic  acid. 
p-  Sulpnobenzeneazodiphenylaminesul- 

phonic  acid. 
l>-Sulphocinnamic  acid. 
4-Snlpho-l:2-iiaphthaquinoxalinedi- 

acetic  acid. 
Sulphonaphthylstearic  acid. 
Snlphophenylstearic  aci<i. 
Sulphosalicylic  acid. 
a-Tanacetogendicarboxylic  acid. 
Tanacetonedirarboxylic  acid. 
Tannic  acid. 
Tartaric  acids. 
Tartromalic  acids. 
Tartronic  acid. 
Telfairic  acid. 
Terephthalic  acid. 
Teresantalic  acid. 


Aeids.    See : — 
Tetrahydrofarfuran-2:5-dicarboxylic 
acid. 

Tetrahydroquino1yl-2-propionic  acid. 

Tetrahydroxylic  acid. 

Tetrainethylapionolcarboxylic  acid. 

cii-Tetraniethylene-1 :8-dicarboxylic 
acid 

Tetramethylglutaric  acids. 

Tetramethylpyrrolinecarboxylic  acid. 

Tetronic  acid. 
I       Tetronosolphonic  acid. 
I       a*^Thebaolcarboxylic  acid. 
I       Thiocyanic  acid. 
i       Thioncarbamic  acid. 

Thioncarbanilic  acid. 
I       Thymic  acid. 
I       a-'Hiymoxybutyric  acida. 
j       a-Thymoxypropionic  acid. 

a-Thymoxyt«ovaleric  acid. 

o-Tolueneazotolylcarhamic  acid. 
I       Toluenetricarboxylic  acid. 

o-Toluidinoembclic  acid. 

v-Toluoylbenzoic  acids. 

Tohioylcarbinolbenzoic  acid. 

j9-Tolnoyl-/3-propionic  acid. 

Tohiric  acids. 

TolylMobntyric  acid. 

ji-Tolylcarbluinic-a'carboxylic  acid. 

a-Tolyloxybntyric  acida. 

/3-Tolyloxycinnamic  acids. 

ToMoxyfiimaric  acida. 

m-Tolyloxymaleie  acid. 

Tolyloxypropionic  acids. 

a-Tolylox^tsovaleric  acid. 

jT-Tolylthiosnlphonaoetoacetic  acid. 

l:2:3-Triazole-4-inono-     and     -4:5-di- 
carboxylic  acida. 

2:3:4-Trihydroxybenzoic  acid. 

Trihydroxybntyric  acid. 

t-Trihydroxyglutaric  acid. 

Trikctosan tonic  acid. 

Trimerctiriacetic  acid. 

2:3:4-Trimethylbenzoie  acid    {ynhni- 
tylic  add). 

ajS/B-Trimethylbutane-oaS- tricarboxylic 
acid. 

aj8/9-Trimethylbutyric  acid. 

2 :4 : 6-Trime  thy  Idihydropyridinedi- 
carlwxylic  acid. 

Trimcthyldihydroresorcylic  acid. 

/m?i>5-Trimethylenedicarboxylic      acid 
(cyc\opropanedicarbori/lic  acid), 

ai9/3-TrimethyIg1ataric  acid. 

2:4:5-Trimeth3rlbippuric  acid. 

Triabisdiazomethanetetracarboxylic 
acid. 

Tyrosines. 

Undecanedi-  and  -tri-carboxylic  acids. 

ITndecenoic  acid. 

Uric  acid. 

Urochloralic  acid. 
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Acids.    See : — 

Usnic  acid. 

Usnonic  acid. 

Valeric  acids. 

7-Valeiolactone-i37-dicarboxylic  acid. 

Veratric  acid. 

Yinylacetic  acid. 

Vinvlthioethylenethioglycollic  acid. 

Violiiric  acid  {nUrosobarbituric  acid), 

Xanthic  acid. 

fit-Xylylcarbaiuic  acid. 

a-Xylyloxybutyiic  acids. 

a-Xylylgxypropionic  acid& 

a-Xylyloxyi8ovaleric  acids. 

o-Xylylphthaloylic  acid. 
Aconite  alkaloids  (Dunstan  and  Read), 

T.,  45;  P.,  1899,206. 
Aeonitine,  action  of  iodine  on  (Kipp£N- 
B£i(G£K),  A.,  ii,  777. 

value   of  ^tests    for    (Meckis),    A., 
ii,  121. 
AconUum  NapelluSf  comparison  of  the 

jiroperties  of  the  alkaloids  from,  with 

those  from  Jajiauese  aconite  (Dun»tan 

and  Kead),  T.,  63. 
Aoraldehyde     {acrolein.)^    detection    of 

(Lbwin),  a.,  ii,  179. 
Acridine  derivatiyes,   action  of  form- 
aldehyde on  (KoENiGs),  A.,  i,  190. 
Acridine  series,  syntheses  in  the  (Ull- 

MAXN  and  Kaef),  A.,   i,  360,  361, 

689. 
Aoroses,  a-  aud  iS-,  from  glycoUic  aide-   i 

hyde  (Jackson),  T.,  129;  P.,  1899,   I 

238. 
Acrylic  acid,   anhydrous    (Biilmaxx),    \ 
A.,  i,  473.  I 

methods  for  the  prei)aration  of  (BiiL- 
MANN  and  WouLK),  A.,  i,  425.  j 

preparation    of,    from    allyl    alcohol   | 
(Biilmann),  a.,  i,  425.  \ 

preparation  of,  from  glycerol  (  Wohlk),   ' 
A.,  i,  425. 
Acrylic  acid,   a-chloro-,  and  its  ethyl 

ester  (Mblikoff),  A.,  i,  536. 
Actiniun  (Debiebne),  A.,  ii,  20,  350. 
Address,    presidential    (Thorpe),    T., 

555;  P.,  1900,  77. 
n-Adipic  acid  {hiUanedicarhoxylic  acid)^ 

thermochemistry  of  (Massol),  A.,  ii, 

260. 
Adlumia     cirrkoaaf     protopiue      from 

(ScHLorrERBECK),  A.,  ii,  746. 
Adsorption,  ex^jcriments  on  (Yriexs), 

A.,  ii,  202. 
Affinity,  chemical  : — 

Association,     molecalar,    in     liqaids   ' 
(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  335,  337.  ; 

Chamical     affinity    (Yavbel),     A., 
ii,  264,  590.  ' 

Affinity  coefficients  of  saturated  fatty   i 
acids  (Billitzer),  A.,  i,  7.  ^ 


Affinity,  chemical  :— 

Affinity  constants  of  acids  containing 

a   ring  of   seven   carhon   atoms 

(Roth),  A.,ii,  590. 

of  nitrons  acid  (Schumann),  A.  ,ii,  264. 

Dilution  law  (Bancroft),  A.,  ii,  186. 

Mass  law,  the,  and  physical  reactions 

(Lincoln),  A.,  ii,  392. 
Modnlns  law  (Ponsot),  A.,  ii,  392. 
Chemical    change,    function   of   the 

medium  in  (BRiJHL),  A.,  ii,  11. 
Chemical   reactions   (Michael),   A., 
i,  821. 
characteiistics  of  certain  (Gibson), 

A.,  ii,  198. 
auxiliary     (Wegscheider),       A., 

ii,  199,  532. 
kinetics  of,  with  auxiliary  reactions 

(Wegscheider),  A.,  ii,  199. 
influence    of    magnetism     on    (de 

Hbmptinne),  a.,  ii,  707. 
in  water  and  acetone  (Rohlakd), 

A.,  ii,  468. 
in  solution  (Ponsot),  A.,  ii,  337. 
in  heterogeneous  systems  (Wilder- 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  200. 
limited,   in    homogeneous    systems 

(Ponsot),  A.,  ii,  392. 
reversible :      lecture     experiments 
(Miller  and  Kenrick),   A., 
ii,  534. 
between  hydrogen  chloride    and 
silver  (Jouniaux),  A.,  ii,  189. 
between    metals    (Colson),    A., 
ii,  140. 
Catalytic  actions,  theoiy  of  (Euler), 
A.,  ii,  532. 
an    addition     to    the    theory    of 

(Wfx^cheider),  a.,  ii,  532. 
of   alkali   in     oxidation    processes 

(Manchot),  a.,  i,  300. 
of  various  substances  in  oxidation 
processes  (v.   Gsoroievics   and 
Springer),  A.,  i,  560. 
of  some  metals  (SuLC),  A.,  ii,  395. 
Catalytic    agents,  influence    of,   on 
oxidation  (Jorissen  and  Reicher), 
A.,  ii,  200. 
Catalysis  of  normal  salts  (Euler)*  A., 

ii,  269. 
Chemical   equilibrium   and    electro- 
motive  foi-ce   (Rothmund),   A., 
ii,  183 ;  (Danneel),  A.,  ii,  464. 
numerical  laws   of   (Boudouard), 

A.,ii,  199. 
of  heterogeneous  systems,  the  law  of 

(Wildbrmann),  a.,  ii,  200. 
in  a  system  of  four  gases  (P^labon), 

A.,  ii,  265. 
in  the  partition  of  an  acid  between 
ammonia  and  cailmium  hydroxide 
'  (Heiiz),  a.,  ii,  532. 
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Affinity,  chemical  :— 
Chemical  eqniUbriani  in  tho  i)artition 
of  an  add  between  zinc  hydroxide 
and  ammonia  (Hejiz),  A.,  ii,  837. 
between    hydrogen     peroxide    and 
''persulphuric     acid*'     (Lowiiy 
and  West),  T.,  955  ;  P.,  1900,127. 
between  mauganoos  salts  and  am- 
monia (Hekz),  a.,  ii,  68. 
in  precipitated  silver  bromide  and 

iodide  (Thiel),  A.,  ii,  521. 
of   camallite    (van't    Hoff    and 

Meyebhoffer),  a.,  ii,  12. 
between      beuzenesulphoncamphyl- 
aniide    and     sodium    hydroxide 
solution  (Duden),  A.,  ii,  267. 
Deoompositioii  by  sodium  of  organic 
halogen    compounds    dissolvea    in 
amy!   alcohol    (Lowenherz),    A., 
ii,  388. 
Hydrolysis  of  salt  solutions  (Ley), 
A.,   ii,  67,  731;  (Brunek),  A., 
ii,  268. 
in    organic   solvents  (Cajola  and 

Cappellini),  a.,  ii,  394. 
of  the  sodium  salts   of   weak  in- 
organic acids,  in  relation  to  their 
dissociation  constants  (Walker), 
A.,ii,  268. 
of   metallic   salts   (Carrara    and 

Vespignani),  a.,  ii,  647. 
of   chlorine    compounds   of    gold, 
platinum  and  tin  on  standing,  and 
under    the    influence    of    light 
(Kohlrausch),  a.,  ii,  408. 
of  silicon  and  titanium  tetrachlorides 

(v.  Kowalkwsky),  a.,  ii,  731. 
of   stannic    chloride    solutions    (v. 

Kowalewsky),  a.,  ii,  256. 
of  amylogen  and  starch  (Syniew- 

8Ki),  A.,  i,  78. 
of    polysaccharides     (»ulc).     A., 

ii,  395. 
of  phenol  and  its  moncf,  di-y  and 
^r^chloro-,    cyano-,    and     nitro- 
derivatives     (Hantzsch),       A., 
i,  95. 
Partition  of  ammonia  between  chloro- 
form    and    aqueous    solutions    of 
metallic      salts      (Dawson      and 
McCrab),  T.,  1241 ;  P.,  1900,  172. 
Velooity  of  aootylation  of  primaiyand 
secondary  amines  (Mvsseliuh),  A., 
i,  834  ;  (Menschutkin),  A.,  i,  341. 
Veloeity  of  graded  aotions  (Walker), 

A.,  ii,  198. 
Velocity  of  ehange  of  white  into  grey 
tin  (Cohen  and  van  Eijk),  A., 
ii,  83,  212;  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  212. 
Velocity  of  combination  of  secondary 
amines  and  alkyl  bromides  (Men- 
schutkin), A.,  i,  385,  341. 


Affinity,  chemical:— 
Velocity  of  decomposition  of  hydrc^en 

peroxide     by    colloidal     platinum 

(Bredig  and  MOller  v.  Beeneck), 

A.,  ii,  214. 
Velocity  of  diasotisation  (Schumann), 

A.,  ii,  264. 
Velocity  of  displacement  of  halogens 

fi'om    halogenated  » fatty  acids  (db 

Barr),  a.,  i,  76. 
Velocity  of  esterification  of  phosphoric 

acid     by    glycerol    (Imbert    and 

Belugou),  a.,  i,  130. 
Velocity  of  formation  of  esters  from 
benzoic  chloride  and  fatty  alcohols 
(Bruner   and  Tollogzko),   A., 
ii,  648. 

of  bromobenzeue  (Bruner),  A., 
ii,  647. 

of  carbamide  from  solid  ammonium 
cyanate  (Walker  and  Wood), 
T.,  30;  P..  1899,209. 

of  defines  (Brussoff),  A.,  i,  822. 
Velocity  of  hydrolysis  in  heterogene- 
ous systems  (Goldschmiot  and 
MESS£RSCHMm')i  A.,  u,200. 

of  ethyl  acetoacetate  (Goldschmidt 
and  Oslan),  A.,  i,  132,  878. 

of  ethyl  acetate,  effect  of  sugars  on 
the  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  716. 

of  methyl  acetate  (Cojazzi),  A., 
i,  327;  (de  Hemptinnk),  A., 
ii,  199;  (Cajola  and  Cappel- 
lini), A.,  ii,  394. 

of  esters  of  formic,  acetic,  and 
propionic  acids  at  various  temper- 
atures, (Price), ;A.,  ii,  528. 

of      ethyl       dimethylacetoacetate 
(Goldsghmidt  and  Oslan),  A., 
i,  373. 
Velocity  of  inyersion  of  sugar,  in- 
fluence of   normal  salts  on  (Arr- 

henius),  a.,  ii,  201. 
Velocity  of  oxidation,    influence   of 

catalytic  agents  on   the  (Jorissek 

and  Keicher),  A.,  ii,  200. 
Velocity  of  reaction  before  complete 
equilibiium  and  before  transition 
points       (Wildermann),       A., 
li,  200. 

influence  of  the  medium  on  the 
(Bucubock).  a.,  ii,  590. 

in  isomeric  benzene  derivatives,  in- 
fluence of  chemically  indifferent 
solvents  on  (Menhchutkin),  A., 
i,  341. 

of  acids  in  organic  solvents  (Geiokr), 
A.,  ii,  894. 

of  acetic  acid  and  primary  and 
secondary  amines  (KusBKLtns), 
A.,  i,  884;  (Mbnbghutkim),  A., 
i,  341. 
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AFriNITY,  CHEMICAL  :— 

Velooily  of  reaetion  between   benz- 
aldehyde  and  sodium  hydroxide 
(POMERANZ),  A.,  i,  552. 
of  bromine  on  phenj^lsulphon-acetic 
and  -propiomc  acids  (Ramb&ro), 
A.,  u,  717. 
of  hydroxy-methane-,  -ethane-,  and 
•pentane-sulphottic     acids     (Co- 
JAZZi),  A.,  i,  327. 
Velooitj  of  tolidiiloatioii  and  viscosity 
of  supei-cooled   liquids   (Wilson), 
A.,  ii,  712. 
Agar,   equilibrium  between  water  and 

(Hardy),  A.,  ii,  S96. 
Jgaricus     campestris^    composition     of 

(Zega),  a.,  ii,  498. 
AfjariciM    phalloidest    constituents     of 

(Kobert),  A.,  ii,  156. 
Agglutination,  mechanism  of  (Ernst 
and  Robby),  A.,  ii,  560. 
of  blood  corpuscles  by  chemical  agents 
(Hj&don),  a.,  ii,  665. 
Agoniadin,  identity  of,  with  plumieride 
(Franchimont),  a.,  i,  680. 

AtiKICULTURAL  CUSMISIRY— 

Animals,  dairy  produce,  feeding 

experiments  :— 
Bnlloeks,  metabolism  in  full-grown, 

with    maintenance    and    fattening 

foods  (Kellner  aud  Kohler),  A., 

ii,  563,  565,  566. 
Calyes,  mUk  and  artificial  foods  for 

fattening  (Dickson  and  Malpeaux), 

A.,  ii,  566. 
CowB,  feeding  expeiiments  ou  (Ramm 
and  Mintrop),  A. ,  ii,  39  ;  (  Vir- 
chow),  a.,  ii,  93 ;  (Albrrt), 
A.,  ii,  103  ;  (Ramm  andMoLLER), 
A.,  ii,  104,  503;  (Arenander), 
A.,  ii,  236  ;  (HiLLS),  A.,  ii,  236, 
568;  (Hagemann),  A.,  ii,  502. 

See  also  Butter,  Milk,  and  Feeding 
experiments. 
Dogs,  htemorrhaee  and  transfusion  in 
(Dawson),  A.,  ii,  291,  417. 

results  of  the  extiipation  of  liver  in 
(Salaskin  and  Zajleski),  A.,  ii, 
607. 

feeding  experiments  on  (Virchow), 
A.,  ii,  93. 
Hones,   metabolism    in  (Pfeiffer), 
A.,  ii,  554. 

amount  of  iron  present  in  the 
hemoglobin  of  (Lapicque  and 
GiLARDONi),  A.,  i,  467. 

blood  molasses  as  food  for  (Lilien- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  502. 
Pigi,   feeding  experiments  on  (Yir- 
OHow),  A.,  ii,  93. 

blood  molasses  as  food  for  (Lilien- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  682. 


Agricultural  Chemistry:  Animals :- 
Bnminants,  metabolism   in   (Hage- 

makn),  a.,  ii,  222. 
Shoep,   influence  of  asparagine  and 
ammonia  on  proteid  metabolism  in 
(Kellner,   Kohler,    Babkbtein, 
ZiELSTORFF,   EwERT,  and   Wede- 
meyer),  a.,  ii,  417. 
Dairy  products  :— 
Butter  from  various  countries  com- 
pared (Estcourt),  a.,  ii,  452. 
composition  of  (Richmond),  A.,  ii, 

696. 
Danish,  composition  of  (Faber),  A., 

ii,  696. 
origin   of   volatile  fatty  acids   in 

(ZuNTZ  and  Ussow),  A.,  ii,  669. 
effect  of  food  on  the  hardness  aud 

composition  of  (BartlbtiO,  A., 

u,  567. 
effect  of   food  on   the   quality  of 

(Hills),  A.,  ii,  236,  568. 
effect   on,    of  feeding   cows    with 

cotton  and  sesam^  cake  (Thorpe), 

A.,  ii,  237. 
effect   on,   by    feeding  cows   with 

sesame  cake  (Weiomann),  A.,  ii, 

40;  (SCHEIBE;  Vieth),   A.,  ii, 

236. 
chemical    action     of    mould     ou 

(HANU&   and   Stook*),   A.,    ii, 

772. 
rancidity  of  (Browne),  A.,  ii,  115 ; 

(Han us).  A.,  ii,  634. 
nutritive  value  of  margarine  and, 

compared     (Bertarelli),      A., 

ii,  224. 
relative  digestibility  of  margarine 

and,     in    the    human   intestine 

(Lt^HRiG),  A.,  ii,  224,  667. 
methods    of    analysis.     See    Main 

Index. 
Cheese,    detection    of   margarine    in 
(Fabcetti  and  Ghigi),  A.,  ii,  877. 
''Xanur,"    composition   of    (Zega), 

A.,  ii,  508. 
Cream,  composition  of  (Richmond), 

A.,  ii,  696. 
Xilk,   composition   of    (Richmond), 

A.,  ii,  696. 
constancy  in    the  composition  of, 

and  detection  of  its  adulteration 

(Timpe),  a.,  ii,  251. 
i-elation  between  the  specific  gravity, 

fat,  aud  solids  not  fat  in  (Leo- 

nabd),  a.,  ii,  876. 
effect  of  fatigue  on  the  quantity  and 

quality  of  (Hills),  A.,  ii,  567. 
source  of  the  &t  of  (Caspari),  A., 

ii,  153. 
composition  of  the  fat  of  (Browke), 

A.,  ii,  55. 
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Agricultural     Chehistrt  :     Dairy 

Products  ;— 
Milk,  changes  in  the  constants  of  fat 
of,  under  the  influence  of  feeding 
(Ruffin),  a.,  ii,  324. 

effect  of  feeding  fat  on  the  quality 
of  (Baetlett),  a.,  ii,  567,  568  ; 
(Hills),  A.,  ii,  568 ;  (Henriques 
and  Hansen),  A.,  ii,  668. 

proteids  of  (Storoh),  A.,  i,  266. 

galactase,  the  proteolytic  ferment 
of,  and  its  action  on  the  proteids 
of  (Babcock  and  Kussell  ;  v. 
Frbudenrbich),  a.,  i,  712. 

sour  (Richmond  and  Harrison), 
A.,  ii,  451. 

effect  of  different  substances  on  the 
curdling  of  (Bokorny),  A.,  ii, 
297. 

value  of  certain  antiseptics  in  (Bab- 
cock, Russell,  and  Vivian),  A., 
ii,  560. 

effect  of  preservatives  on  (Scuulze), 
A.,  ii,  251. 

boric  acid  and  formaldehyde  as  pre- 
servatives of  (RiDEAL  and  FouL- 
erton),  a.,  ii,  560 ;  (Hehner), 
A.,  ii,  561. 

methods    of    analysis.     See    Main 
Index. 
Feeding  Experiments  :— 
Aaparaginef  nutritive  value  of  (Brut- 

SKUS),  A.,  ii,  237. 
AtripUc  semibaccata,  composition  and 

food  value  of  (Jaffa),  A.,  ii,  569. 
Bassia  nut  and  cake  as  food  for  cows 

(Ramm  and  MOller),  A.,  ii,  503. 
Beans,  French  and  Hungarian  (Kosu- 

TANY,  WiNDISCH,  v.  HfiRICS-TOTH, 

V.     SziSll,     and     Faltin),     A., 

ii,  750. 
Beet    molasses    of    different    origin 

(Kellner,    Peters,     Zahn,    and 

Strigel),  a.,  ii,  566. 
Blood    molasses    as   food   for   cows 
(Ramm  and  Mintrop),  A.,  ii,  39  ; 
(LiLiENTHAL),     A.,     ii,      502; 
(Strohmer),  a.,  ii,  681. 

as  food  for  horses  and  pigs  (Lilien- 
thal),  a.,  ii,  502,  682. 
Brewery  residues  as  food  for  cows 

(Ramm  and  MOller),  A.,  ii,  104. 
Cakes,  various,  value  of,  as  foodstuffs 

(v.  Knieriem),  a.,  ii,  39. 
Cane-sugar,  maise-gluten,  and  malt- 
germ  molasses  as  foods  for  cows 

(Ramm),  A.,  ii,  749. 
Cotton  seed  oil,  feeding  experiments 

on  dogs  and  pigs  with  (  Virchow), 

A.,  ii,  98. 
Bnglisk  oake  as  food  for  cows  (Ramm 

and  MoLLEK),  A.,  ii,  503. 


Agricultural  Chemistry:   Feedinc 

Experiments  : — 
Feeding  tUdb,  digestibility  of  some 

non-nitrogenous     constituents     of 

some  (Fraps),  A.,  ii,  748. 
Fodders,  composition  of  (Emmerling), 

A.,  ii,  614. 
Gluten-  and  starek-meal  as  food  for 

bullocks  (Kellner  and  Kobler), 

A.,  ii,  563;  (Kellner,  Kohlbr, 

BaRNSTBIN,  ZiELSTORFF,    LiUHRIOy 

and  Macu),  A.,  ii,  565. 
Gluten-  and  stareh-meal  and  earth 
nut  oUas  food  for  bullocks  (Kellner 
and  Kohler),  A.,  ii,  563;  (Kell- 
ner,   KOHLER,   ZlELSTORFF,   HeR- 

iNG,  EwBRT,  and  Lehmann),  A., 
ii,  565. 

Ondn,  mixed,  and  maiie,  as  food  for 
cows  (Friis),  a.,  ii,  615. 

Maiie-germ  molasses,  as  food  for 
cows  (Schulze),  a.,  ii,  502. 

Meadow  hay,  oat  straw,  starek  meal, 
and  molasses  as  food  for  bullocks 
(Kellner  and  Kohler),  A.,  ii,  563 ; 
(Kellner,  Kohler,  Lehmann, 
Herinu,  Wedemeyer,  and  Meth- 
ner),  a.,  ii,  566. 

Meadow  hay,  wheat  straw,  starek 
meal,  eztraeted  rye  straw,  and  mo- 
lasses as  food  for  bullocks  (Kellner 
and  Kohler),  A.,  ii,  563 ;  (Kell- 
ner, K5HLER,  Lehmann,  Hering, 
Wedemeyer,  Volhard,  Peters, 
V.  GiLLERN,  and  Zahn),  A.,  ii, 
566. 

Molasses  as  food  for  cows  (Hoppe), 
A.,  ii,  681. 
non-saccharine  matter  of,  as  food 
for  cows  (Ramm  and  Momsen), 
A.,  ii,  760. 

(HI  eakes,  composition  of  (Emmer- 
ling),  a.,  ii,  614. 

Palm  kernels,  crushed,  as  food  for 
cows  (Vieth),  a.,  ii,  682. 

Peat-meal  molasses,  (Woy),  A.,  ii, 
682. 

Rape  eake,  development  and  injurious 
effect  of  mustard  oil  in  (Sjollema), 
A.,  ii,  613. 

Bye  as  food  (v.  Knieriem),  A.,  ii, 
748. 

Tropon  as  food  for  cows  (Ramm  and 
Moller),  a.,  ii,  503. 

Vetches  as  food  (v.  Knieriem),  A., 
ii,  749. 

Plants. 

Plant    Composition    and    Msta- 

BOLISM  :— 
Plants,  formation  and  decomposition 
of  albumin  in  (Sohulzb),  A.,  ii, 
612. 
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AOUICULTUKAL  CUKMISTUY:  PLANTS  !— 

PUatt,  fonnation  of  amino-acids  and 
proteids  in  (Emmbrliko),  A., 
u,  612. 

distribntion  of  cane-sugar  in  (An- 
DEBflSKN),  A.,  ii,  661. 

chromium,  molybdenum,  and  vana- 
dium in  (DsMARgAT),  A.,  ii,  2S5. 

copper  in  (MacDougal),  A.,  ii,  235. 

formation  of  formaldehyde  in  (Pol- 
LACCi),  A.,  ii,  160,  426. 

lithium  in  (Tschbrmax),  A.,  ii, 
285. 

occurrence  of  my  rosin  in  (Bokorny), 
A.,  ii,  746. 

proteids  in  (Bokorny),  A.,  ii,  426  ; 
(Emmbrlino),  a.,  ii,  612. 

conditions  of  the  production  of 
living  proteids  in,  and  their  im- 
portance in  the  respiration  of 
(Palladin),  a.,  ii,  612. 

proteid  metabolism  in  (Schulzb), 
A.,  u,  745. 

amount  of  sulphur  in  (Boodanoff), 
A.,  ii,  160. 

genesis  of  terpenic  constituents  in 
(Ghababot),  a.,  i,  241,  808 ;  ii, 
101,  861,  862. 

relation  of  the  ash  to  the  height  of 
(Mills,  Imrib,  and  Gray),  A., 
ii,  496. 

action  of  dry  and  moist  air  on 
(Ebbrhardt),  a.,  ii,  561. 

effect  of  manuring  on  the  inner 
processes  of  some  (HOllbr- 
Thttrgau),  a.,  ii,  506. 

nutrition  of,  with  organic  nitro 
genous  compounds  (Lvtz),  A. 
ii,  288. 

absorption  of  iodine  by  (Bovrcbt), 
A.,  ii,  100. 

absorption  of  soluble  salts  by  (De- 
M0U88Y),  A.,  ii,  161. 

utilisation  of  potash  in  soil  by 
(3ohl(B8INo),  a.,  ii,  806. 

asumilation  by,  in  soils  containing 
different  amounts  of  sand  (Gross), 
A.,  ii,  868. 

ohlorophyllons,  phosphorus  com- 
pound first  formed  in  (Postbr- 
nak),  a.,  ii,  679. 

etiolated,  changes  produced  in 
(AMDRi),  A.,  u,  428. 

medioina],a8hesof  some  (Griffiths), 
A.,  u,  679. 

importance    of,    used    for    green- 
manuring     in     increasing     the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  tne  soil 
(Larsbn),  a.,  ii,  505. 
Plants  : — 

Allies    of    some    medicinal    plants 
(Griffiths),  A.,. ii,  679. 

VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


Agricultural  Chbmistry:  Plants:— 
Cell,  chemistry  of  the  (Sosnowbki), 
A.,  ii,  100. 
production  of  sucrose  from  dextrose 
in  the  (GrOss),  A.,  ii,  861. 
Chlorophyll,  cheimstry  of  (Harch- 
LEwsKi  and  Schunck),  T.,  1080 ; 
P.,  1900,  148. 
formation  of,  in  the  dark  (Radais), 

A.,  ii,  862. 
decomposition     of,     by     oxidising 

emmnes  (Woods),  A.,  ii,  284. 
assimilation  of,  induced  by  sunh'ght 
filtered  through  leaves  (Griffon), 
A.,  ii,  159. 
Chlorophyllous  assimilation,  influence 
of    pressure   on  (Fribdbl),    A., 
ii,  679. 
in   indoor   plants   (Griffon),  A., 
ii,  426. 
Leaves,  ^yellow  colouring  matters  of, 
and  their  spectrum  (Schunck),  A., 
il,  86. 
Eoot  nodules  of  alder  and  Elaagnus 
(Hiltnbr),  a.,  ii,  426. 
of  leguminous  plants,  nature  and 
functions  of  (Stoklasa  and  Daw- 
son), A.,  ii,  610. 
value     of,    in     lupin    cultivation 
(DbhArain  and  Dbmoussy),  A., 
ii,  288. 
leguminous,    action    of,    in   water 
cultures  (Nobbb  and  Hiltnbr), 
A.,  u,  284. 
Boot  Bseretions  (Ozapbk),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Boots,  influence  of  nitrogen  on  the 
growth  of  (HCllbr-Thuroau),  A., 
u,  861. 
Seeds,  action  of  anesthetic  vapours 
on  (Coupin),  a.,  ii,  85. 
effect  of  ferments  on  the  germination 

of  (Thomson),  A.,  ii,  496. 
influence  of  the  temnerature  of  liquid 
hydrogen    on    the    germinative 
power  of  (Thisblton-Dybr),  A., 
u,  800. 
changes  in  the  mineral  and  organic 
constituents   of,  during  germin- 
ation    (AndrA),    a.,    ii,     159, 
800. 
digestion  of  the  reserves  in,  during 
germination,  and   their   assimil- 
ation  by  the  seedlings  (MazA), 
A.,  ii,  800. 
germinating,  proteolytic  ferments  of 
(Harlay),  a.,  il,  744. 
occurrence   and   action   of    pro- 
teolytic   ferments    in     (But- 
kbwitsoh),  a.,  ii,  744. 
Stems,  absorption  of  water  and  dis- 
solved substances  by  (Br£al),  A., 
ii,  35. 

61 
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Agricultural  Chemistry:  Plants  :— 
TisBiLM,  furfiiroids  of  (Cross,  Bey  an, 

and  Remington),  A.,  ii,  611. 
BeBpiration,  importance .«f  "living" 

proteid  in  (Palladin),  A.,  ii,  618. 
Plant  growth,  importance  of  Bacteria 
in  (Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  860. 
sugar  as  an  aid  to  (Goldiko),  A., 

ii,  617. 
toxic  action  of  compounds  of  the 
alkaline-earth     metals     towards 
(Coupin),  a.,  ii,  868  ;  (Suzuki), 
A.,  ii,  661. 
poisonous     properties     of    sodium 
chloride  and  sea  water  towards 
(CoiTPiN),  A.,  ii,  286. 
0eniiination  (Maquenne),  A.,  ii,  678. 
action    of    calcium    hydroxide    on 
(Windisch),  a.,  ii,  614. 
Plants  :— 
Affarieus  eampeatriSy   composition  of 

(Zeoa),  a.,  ii,  498. 
Agarieus  pJuUloides,   constituents   of 

(Robert),  A.,  ii,  156. 
Apios  tuberoaa^  composition  of  (Bei- 

ghetti),  a.,  ii,  498. 
Apple  trees,  material  for  the  nutrition 

of  (Hotter),  A.,  ii,  745. 
Astragalus     earyoearpus,     fruit      of 

(Frankforter),  a.,  ii,  747. 
Barley,     manurial     experiments    on 
(Hanamann),    a.,    ii,     41,     752; 
(Prianisohnikofp),   a.,   ii,    287 ; 
(Baessler),  a.,  ii,  807. 
Barley  grain,   relation   between  the 
weight  of,  and  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  the  (Johannsen),  A.,  ii,  868. 
Beam,  effect  of  alinit  and  nitragin  on 

(Campbell),  A.,  ii,  488. 
Beetroot  (sugar),  composition  of  very 
rich  (Gbaftiau),  A.,  ii,  480. 
cultiYation     of    (Wilfarth     and 

WiMMER),  A.,  ii,  866. 
experiments  with,  in  1898  (Stone, 
Clinton,  Kinsely,  and  Cavan- 
augh),  a.,  ii,  501. 
amount   of    mineral    matter    and 
nitroffen    in,   variously  manured 
and  m  different  soils  (Sghneide- 
wind),  a.,  ii,  864. 
assimilation    by    (Wilfarth),   A., 

ii,  163. 
effect    of    perchlorate    in    sodium 
nitrate  on  the  growth  of  (Stok- 
lasa),  a.,  ii,  805. 
seed,  does  nitrogenonsmannre  injure? 

(Wilfarth),  A.,  ii,  866. 
influence  of  potash  manures  on  the 
development  of  (Stoklasa),  A., 
ii,  168. 
phvsiological    importance    of  fur- 
furoids  in  (Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  100. 


Agricultural  Chemistry:  Plants  :— 
Beetroot  (sugar)   excrescences,   mites 

in  (BubXk),  a.,  ii,  601. 
Beet  leayes,  dextrose  and  leevulose  in 
(Lindet),  a.,  ii,  802. 
estimation  of  oxalic  acid  in  (BiJLOw), 
A.,  ii,  822. 
Cereals,  use  of  alinit  in  the  cultivation 

of  (Malpraux),  a.,  ii,  498. 
CloYer    hay,    manurial    experiments 

on  (Campbell),  A.,  ii,  429. 
Coniferoiu     planes,     arginine     from 

(Suzuki),  A.,  ii,  562. 
Ck>Bifer  seeds,  decomposition  products 
of  proteids  of  (Schulzb  and  Win- 
terstein),  a.,  ii,  101. 
Copper  beeeh,  distribution  of  the  ash 
constituents    in    sections    of    the 
(Hornbbrger),  a.,  ii,  496. 
Cork  oak  (Tasselli),  A.,  ii,  750. 
Crops,  basic  constituents  of  ( Wabinq- 
ton),  a.,  ii,  669 ;  (Demoussy), 
A.,  iij  570. 
effect  of  rain  and  of  the  nature  of 
the   soil   on    the   production  of 
(Pagnoul),  a.,  ii,  806. 
intermediate,       accumulation       of 
nitrogen    by  the    cultivation   of 
(Maeroksr),  a.,  ii,  102. 
Buonymus    arlropurpunus,    dulcitol 
in   the    bark    of  (Hoshnsl),   A., 
ii,  427. 
Ewmymus   japonicus,    ''honey"    of 

(Maquenne),  A.,  ii,  161. 
Fenugreek,  composition  of  (d*  Axcona), 

A.,  ii,  864. 
Fenugreek   seeds,    carbohydrates    in 
(BouRQUELorand  HArissby),  A., 
ii,  801. 
enzyme  of  (Bourquslot  and  Hi£ris- 
sey),  a.,  ii,  288. 
Flax,     manuring     experiments      on 

(Olschowy),  a.,  ii,  600. 
Fodder  plants,  vegetation  of  (Mon- 

V0I8IN),  A.,  ii,  303. 
Fruit    trees,    manurial    experiments 

on  (Stbolich),  A.,  ii,  570. 
OraminesB,   presence  of  invertase  in 
some  plants  of  the  (0*Suluvan), 
T.,691;  P.,  1900,61. 
Hay,  influence  of  fermentation  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  (Holdrflbiss), 
A.,  ii,  288. 
of    Molinia    ecenUea    and     Carex 
Ooodenowii,  composition  of  (Im- 
mendorff),  a.,  li,  162. 
Norwegian,  com^ition  of  (Wrren- 
skiold),  a.,  li,  804. 
Hemp,  cultivation  of  (Samoqgia),  A., 

ii,  760. 
HoUyhoek    Hewers,   composition   of 
(Zay),  a.,  ii,  563. 
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Agricxtltural  Ciiemistrt:  Plants  :— 
Hopf,  manuring  of  (Hanamann  and 
KouRiNSKY),  A.,  ii,  163. 
bitter  principles  of   (Baeth),   A., 
u,  746. 
HorM   beanf,  experiments   with,  in 
different  soils  (Skissl  and  Gross), 
A.,  ii,  4S0. 
Indigo  pUats,  occuiTence  of  indicnn  in 
the  chlorophyll  grains  of(MoU8CH), 
A.,  u,  101. 
Kohl-rabi,  manurial  experiments  on 

(Otto),  A.,  ii,  758. 
LegominoMS,  aocamulation  of  aspara- 
gine  in  (BbiAal),  A.,  ii,  801. 
effect  of  removing  the  flowers  on  the 
assimilation     of     nitrogen     by 
(Soave),  a.,  ii,  496. 
Ii6ttao6,    manurial    experiments    on 

(Otto),  A.,  ii,  753. 
Lotus  corjiictUcUua,  Italian,   composi- 
tion of  (d*Ancona),  a,,  ii,  161. 
Lneeme,  cultivation  of,  at  Grignon 
(Dkh]£rain),  a.,  ii,  681. 
manuring  experiments  on  (Maerck- 
br),  a.,  ii,  41. 
Lupins,    manuring    experiments    on 
(Ulbright),  a.,  ii,  240. 
percentage  of  alkaloids   and    com 
from  various  (Sempolowski),  A., 
ii,  103. 
blue  and  perennial,  alkaloids  from 

(Callsen),  a.,  i,  186. 
blue,  cultivation  of  (Deh^rain  and 

Demoussy),  a.,  ii,  304. 
white,    cultivation    of   (DsBitRAiN 

and  Demoussy),  A.,  ii,  238. 
yellow,  effect  of  nitragin  and  in- 
oculation soil   on  (Abler),  A., 
ii,  501. 
Lupinus  albus,  toxio  action  of  acids 
and  of  their  sodium  salts  on  (True), 
A.,    ii,    303;    (Kahlexberq    and 
Austin),  A.,  ii,  747. 
Ltipinus  ItUeus  seedlings,  decomposi- 
tion products  of   the    proteids    of 
(Schvlze),  a.,  ii,  101. 
Xaise,     manuring     experiments     on 
(Jenkins),  A.,  ii,  41 ;  (Maz£), 
A.,  ii,  499. 
as  a   food   in    Servia    (Zboa   and 
Majstorovi6),  a.,  ii,  89. 
Maagel-wunel,    cultivation     of,    at 
Grignon  (Beh^rain),  A.,  ii,  680. 
experiments  with  English,  German, 
and  French  varieties  of  (Wohlt- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  501. 
changes    in    the   composition    of, 
during    storage    (Miller),     A., 
ii,  430. 
Xnlberry  trees,  cultivation  of  (Alpe), 
A.,  ii,  «17. 


Agricultural  Chemistry:  Plants  i— 
Oats,    cultivation    of,    at     Grignon 
(Dbh^rain),  a.,  ii,  803. 
manuring  with  basic  slag  and  super- 
phosphate (Babssler),  A.,ii,  307. 
effect   of  alinit   and    nitragin   on 

(Campbell),  A.,  ii,  43.3. 
distribution  of  the  diastatic  enzyme 
in  (Mayer),  A.,  ii,  427. 
OliTes,  compressed,  changes  in,  when 
stored   under   different    conditions 
(Klein),  A.,  ii,  615. 
Oliye   seedf,  composition   of,   before 
and  after  germmation  (Sani),  A., 
ii,  613. 
Pamip,  cultivation  of  (Gui^pin),  A., 

ii,  751. 
Pear  trees,  material  for  tlie  nutrition 
of  (Hotter),  A.,  ii,  745. 
composition    of   the    branches    of, 
removed    by    regular    thinning 
(Passerini),  a.,  li,  162. 
Peas,     nuinuring     experiments      on 
(Lutoslawski),  a.,  ii,  99. 
germination  and  growth  of,  in  solu- 
tions   of    salts    of   fatty    acids 
(LoviNsoN),  A.,  ii,  744,  745. 
Pluniogaitts,  can  barium  and  strontium 
replace  calcium  in?  (Suzuki),  A., 
ii,  561. 
Phaseolus  muUiflorus,  changes  in  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  seed  of, 
during   germination  (Andri^),   A., 
ii,  159. 
Plane- tree     leayes,     food-stuffs     of 
(Tucker  and  Tollens),  A.,  ii,  36. 
Potato  parings,  formation  of  vanillin 

in  (Brautioam),  A.,  ii,  427. 
Potato   plant,    distribution    of    the 
diastatic  enzyme  in  the  (Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  427. 
Potatoes,  cultivation  of,  at  Grignon 
(Deh^rain),  a.,  ii,  680. 
manurial  experiments  on  (Gordon), 
A.,    ii,    238;    (Sjollema),    A., 
ii,  304,  305. 
influence  of  water  and  manures  on 
the  activity  and  development  of 
(Wilms),  A.,  ii,  164. 
influence  of  Stassfurt  salts  on  tlie 
composition  and  yield  of  (Sjol- 
lema), A.,  ii,  305 ;  (Pfsiffer), 
A.,  u,  761. 
Bye,  chemical  alteration  of,  on  becom- 
ing mouldy  (Schrrpe),  A.,  ii,  429. 
Bye    straw,    weak,    composition     or 

(Murray),  A.,  ii,  498. 
Sainfoin,  cultivation  of,  at  Grignon 

(Deh^.rain),  a.,  ii,  681. 
Saw   palmetto    {Sabal    aerrukUum)^ 
fruit   of  (Sherman  and   Briogs), 
a.,  ii,  102. 

61—2 
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Agricultural  Chemistry:  Plants  :— 

Sprao6  flr,  relation  of  ash  to  the  height 

of  a  (Mills,  Imrie,  and  Gray),  A., 

ii,  496. 

Soffar-oaae,  experiments  on,  in  Hawaii 

(Maxwell),  A.,  ii,  304. 
Tobacco  plants  (Behrbks),  A.,  ii,  239. 
manarial  experiments  on  (Jenkins), 
A.,  ii,  239. 
Tomatoes,  use  of  fertilisers  for  (Jen- 
kins and  Britton),  A.,  ii,  365. 
Vine,    effects    of    cnlorosis    in    the 
(Curtbl),  A-,  ii,  428. 
oxidising  enzyme  in  the  (Cornu), 
A.,  ii,  102. 
Wheat,    cnltiyation    of,    at   Grignou 
(Deh^rain),  a.,  ii,  303. 
chemical  alteration  of,  on  becoming 
mouldy  (Sgherpe),  A.,  ii,  429. 
Wheat  germ,  oil  from  (Frankforter 
and  Harding),  A.,  ii,  37. 
nucleic  acid   and  proteids  of  the 
(Osborne  and   Campbell).   A., 
i,  673. 
Flour,  gluten  constituents  of  (Guess), 
A.,  ii,  584. 

Soils. 
Agrionltural  land  of  the  Essex  coast, 
injury  to,  by   inundation    of  sea- 
water     in     1897     (Dymond     and  i 
Hughes),  A.,  ii,  307.  I 

Boil,  distribution  and  importance  of 
furfuroids    in    (Stoklasa),    A., 
ii,  40. 
composition  of,  under  manure  heaps, 
at  different  depths  (Emmerlinq 
and  Wehnert),  A.,  ii,  505. 
denitriiication  and  decomposition  of 
animal   matters   in  (Roo6ybki), 
A.,  ii,  360. 
chemically  analysed,  manuring  ex- 
periments on   (Bassslsr),  A., 
U,  240. 
practical   conclusions    from    the 
results  of  (Doerstlino),  A., 
ii,  762.  I 

testing     of,     for     application     of 

fertilisers  (Weber),  A.,  ii,  166. 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  lime 

requirementof  (Wheeler,  Hart-   , 
•  well,  and  Sargent),  A.,  ii,  432.   I 
effect   of    nitrogen,    gypsum,    and 
lime   on   (Wheeler,   Sargent, 
and  Hartwxll),  A.,  ii,  104. 
behaTionr  of   water-soluble    phos- 
phoric acid   in  (Ullmann   and 
Grimm),  A.,  ii,  431. 
inoculation     of,      witli      nitragin 
(Frank),   A.,  ii,   298;    (Nobbe 
and  Hiltner),  A.,  ii,  299. 
alluyial,  of  Lodi,  composition  of  the   | 
(Fascetti  and  Ghigi),  A. ,  ii,  615.    ' 


Agricultural  Chemistry:  Soils: — 
Soil,  arable,  effect  of  carbon  disulphide 
on  the  fertility  of  (Wollny), 
A.,  ii,  504. 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  neces- 
sary for  (Pagnoul),  a.,  ii,  164. 
meadow,    action    of    manures    on 
(Maercker),  a.,  ii,  42;  (Ness- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  162 ;  (Malden),  A., 
ii,  240 ;  (Briohetti),  A.,  ii,  303; 
(Lawes and  Gilbert),  A.,  ii,  499; 
(Zecchini    and    Nuvoli),    A., 
ii,  505. 
peat,  composition  of  yarions  kinds 
of  (Tacke  and  Tollens),  A., 
ii,  682. 
manuring         experiments        on 

(Tacke),  A.,  ii,  42. 
action    of    animal     manure    on 

(Hellstrom),  a.,  ii,  616. 
vegetation      experiments      with 
(Immendorff  and  Tacke),  A., 
ii,  615. 
composition    of    drainage    from 
manured      and       unmanured 
(Tacke,     Immendorff,     and 
Minssbn),  a.,  ii,  683. 
I^at  and  sandy,  impoverishment  of, 
by  removing   turf  and   heather 
(Immendorff),  A.,  ii,  104. 
sandy,   action  of   burnt  lime   and 
marl  on  (Tacke,  Immiendorff, 
Salfeld,  and  Wolff),  A.,  ii,  616. 
of  the  Canton  Redon,  composition 
of   (Lechartibr),    a.,   ii,    432, 
433. 
*' alkali,"  in  Montana  (Traphagen 

and  Cobleigh),  A.,  ii,  40. 
Siberian    arable,    composition     of 

(Sempolowski),  a.,  ii,  433. 
of   the    Tokay   wine   district    (v. 

Bitt6),  a.,  u,  751. 
methods    of    analysis.    See    Main 
Index. 
Nitrification,      Nitrogen,      and 

Nitrogenous  Ck>MPOUNDS: — 
Vitrifieation,    recent   researches    on 
(Warinoton),  p.,  1900,  65. 
in  the  soil  of  forests  (Migula),  A., 

u,  744. 
of  organic  nitrogen  (Omkliaxsky), 
A.,  ii,  97. 
Nitrates,  action  of  Bacteria  on  (Grim- 
brrt),  a.,  ii,  97 ;  (Sswerin),  A., 
ii,  232. 
Vltroffen  in  soil,  importance  of  various 
plants  used  for  manuring  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  (Labsen), 
A.,  ii,  505. 
atmospheric,    assimilation    of,    by 
alimt  Bacteria   (Stoklasa),  A., 
ii,  96. 
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AORlCrLTUBAL  CHEMISTRY:  SoiLS  : — 

Alinit  baeillns  (Kolkwitz),  A. ,  ii,  233. 
Kitric  organifSL  from  soil  (Stutzer 

and  Hartleb),  A.,  ii,  97. 
nitrifying    orgfudim,  biology    of  a   ' 
(BeyerinckX  a.,  ii,  425.  I 

KitrifyiiLg     orgaiUBmf,     permanent    , 
forms  of  (Beddibs),  A.,  ii,  34.        ; 
influence  of  organic  substances  on 
(WiNOGRADSKY   and    Omelian-    j 
sky),  a.,  ii,  96. 
magnesia-gypsum  as  a  solid  medium 
for  the  cultivation  of  (Omslian-   * 
SKY),  A.,  ii,  232.  I 

Denitrifleation      and      fermentation   I 
(Wolff),  A,  u,  298. 
and  decomposition  of  animal  matters   ' 
in  soil  (Koo6y8Ki),  A. ,  ii,  360. 
Denitriiying  organisiiu  (Grihbbrt),    { 
A.,  ii,  97 ;  (Wolff),  A.,  ii,  98 ; 
(Sewerin),  a.,  ii,  232.  I 

morphology  and  biology  of   (Jen-    I 
sen),  a.,  ii,  495.  I 

food  of  (Stutzer  and  Habtleb),  A. ,   , 
ii,  97,  859  ;  (Jensen),  A.,  ii,  232 ; 
(Stutzer  and  Jensen),  A.,  ii,  494. 
nutritive  value  of  carbohydrates  for 
(Stoklasa),  a,,  ii,  98. 
Water. 
lABain-water  collected  at  Cirencester,    I 
amount  of  chlorine  in  (Kinch),  T.,    i 
1271;  P.,  1900,  183.  ' 

Manures  and  Manuring  Experi-  I 

MENl'S.  I 

Manurei,  conservation  of  (Sohneide-   [ 
wind),  a.,  ii,  105. 
distribution  of  (Berthault),  A., 

ii,  763. 
nitrogen  value  of  (Johnson,  Jen- 
kins, and  Britton),  A.,  ii,  42. 
denitrifleation  and  decomposition  of 

(Rog6yski),  a.,  ii,  360. 
effect  of,  on  the  inner  processes  of 
plants  (MOller-Thurgau),   A., 
li,  606. 
animal,    action    of,   on    peat    soil 

(Hbllstrom),  a.,  ii,  616. 
artificial,  changes  in  the  weight  of,    ' 
when  exposed  to  air  (v.  Wis- 
sell),  a.,  ii,  688. 
use  of,   for   forcing   house-crops 
(Jenkins  and  Britton),  A., 
ii,  866 ;  (Otto),  A.,  ii,  763.         , 
green,    composition   of,  grown   on   ' 
peaty  ana  sandy  soils   (Immen- 
dobff),  a.,  ii,  164. 
methods  of  analysis.  See  Main  Index. 
Alinit,  behaviour   of  (KrOgbr  and  i 
Sohneidewind),  a.,  ii,  164. 
manurial  effect  of  (Campbell  ;   v. 
Feilitzen),  a.,  ii,  483 ;  (Tacke), 
A.,  ii,  434. 


Agricultural  Chemistry:  Manures:- 
Alinit,  use  of,  in  the  cultivation  of 

cereals  (Malpeavx),  A.,  ii,  498. 
Ammonium   sulphate   as   a    manure 

(Klopfer),  a.,  ii,  616. 
Bone-meal,   influence  of  Bacteria  on 
the  decomposition   of   (Stoklasa, 
DucHAdEK,      and      Pitra),      A., 
ii,  684. 
Fonnyard  manure,  methods  of  experi- 
ments   on    the    preservation    of 
(Pfeiffer,  Moszeik,  and  Lem- 
merhann),  a.,  ii,  753. 
composition  of  the  ^  confined  in 
(Deh^ain   and    Dupont),    A., 
ii,  617. 
Fertiliaer-nitros^n,     availability     of 
(Johnson,  Jenkins  and  Britton), 
A.,  ii,  42,  506. 
Guano,   bat,   from  Cagliari,   Sardinia 
(Paris),  A.,  ii,  106. 
fish,  experiments  with  (Baessler), 
A.,  ii,  308. 
Kraal  manure,  composition  of  (Lewis), 

A.,  ii,  607. 
Lime  and  magneaia  in  burnt  lime  and 
marls,     experiments     with     (Ul- 
bright),  a.,  ii,  240. 
Burnt  lime,  action  of,  on  sandy  soil 
(Taoke,    Immbndorff,    Salfeld, 
and  Wolff),  A.,  ii,  616. 
Mannre-ioilt  from  Bohemia  composi- 
tion of  (Kourinsky),  a.  ,  ii,  762. 
Marl,  action  of,  on  sandy  soil  (Tacke, 
Immbndorff,       Salfeld,       and 
Wolff),  A.,  ii,  616. 
Vitragin,  experiments  with  (Frank), 
A.,  ii,  298  ;  (Nobbe  and  Hiltner), 
A.,  ii,  299 ;  (Campbell),  A.,  ii,  483; 
(Adler),    a.,    ii,    601 ;  (Dickson 
and  Malpeaux  ;  Schribeaux),  A., 
ii,  606 ;  (Stoklasa  ;  Dawson),  A., 
ii,  610. 
FhoaphateB,    infection    of,    and    its 
prevention    (Borntrager),    A., 
li,  684. 
experiments      with     (Schreibbr  ; 
Wagner),  A.,  ii,  606,  607. 
Trioaloium  phosphate,  solubility  of, 
in  natural   waters   in   presence  of 
carbonic    acid     (Schl(E8INg),    A., 
ii,  541,  618. 
Fhosphatio  manures,  value  of  lime  in 

(Bottoher),  a.,  ii,  106. 
Fhosphorio  acid,  water-soluble, 
behaviour  of,  in  soils  (Ullmanx 
and  Grimm),  A.,  ii,  481. 
of  basic  sla^  and  phosphates,  solu- 
bilitjr  of,  m  peat  soils,  dependent 
on  tne  amount  of  free  humic  acid 
in  the  soil  (Minhsen  and  Taokb), 
A,  ii,  618. 
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Agricultural  Chemistry:  Manures:- 
FhoBphoric  acid,  methods  of  analysis. 

See  Main  Index. 
Phosphorite,    manuring   experiments 

with  (Sehpolowski),  A.,  li,  43. 
Potash- lime  manure,  experiments  with 

(Baessler),  a.,  ii,  808. 
Poultry     manure,     importance     of 

(Ulrich),  a.,  ii,  308. 
Slag,  hasie,  experiments  with  (Sem- 
POLowsKi),  A.,  ii,  43 ;  (Schrei- 
BEK ;    WAaNEK),    A.,    ii,    606, 
.  507. 

methods    of    analysis.     Sec     Main 
Judex. 
Sodium  nitrate  as  a  manure  (Klopfer), 
A.,  ii,  616. 
perchlorate  in,  injurious  effect  of,  on 
the  growth  of  sugar-beet  (SroK- 
lasa),  a.,  ii,  305. 
Sheep  dung  deposits,  composition  of 

(Lewis),  A.,  li,  507. 
Stable  manure,  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
(MAERCKERand  Scuneidewind), 
A.,  ii,  105. 
storage     of     (Holdefleiss),     A., 
ii,  571. 
Street-dust  as  manure  (Casali),  A., 

ii,  754. 
Superphosphate  and  basic  slag,  experi- 
ments    with     (Baessler),     A., 
ii,  307. 
reversion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 

in  (Schucht),  A.,  ii,  44. 
bone-    and    mineral-,     comparison 

between  (Menozzi),  A.,  ii,  43. 
methods    of    analysis.    See    Main 
Index. 
Manuring  experiments  on  the  Schultz- 
Lupitz  system    (Baejjsler),  A., 
ii,  504. 
with   green  and  dead    plants  and 
iMirts  of  plants  (Wollny),   A., 
li,  683. 
Air.    See  Atmospheric  air. 
Alhaspidin  (Hausmann),  A.,  i,  40. 
Alhito     from    Virginia    (Viola),    A., 

ii,  663. 
Albumen  of  the  seed  of  the  American 
bean  {Glediischia  tricuxmthos),  com- 
position of  the  (Goret),  a.,  ii,  562. 
of  St.  Ignatius  be»u]  and  Nux  vomica, 
compceitioii  of   the  (Boubqublot 
and  Laurent),  A.,  ii,  498,  611. 
Albumin,  formation  and  decomposition 
of,  in  plants  (S<'UUI^e),  A.,  ii,  612. 
in  the  cell  of  the  queen  bee  (SOhs  ; 

Klett),  a,,  ii,  93. 
in  ox-serum  (Houoardy),  A.,  i,  709. 
in  normal  urine  (Bellocq),  A.,  ii,  556. 
Bence-Jones,  occurrence  of,  in  urine 
(Magkus-Levy),  a.,  I,  615. 


Albumin,  action  of  heat,  dilute  acids  and 

alcohol  on  (Panormoff),  A.,  i,  127. 

formation  of  bases  from  (Cohn),  A., 

i,  466. 
digestion  of,  by  papain  (Harlay),  A., 

1,  419. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (Mankiewicz), 

A.,  ii,  459  ;  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  516. 
error  in  estimating,  in  urine  (Deroide 
and  On),  A.,  ii,  123. 
Albumin,  egg-,  preparation  of  a  pure 

(Hopkins),  A.,  i,  466. 
'   crystalline,  oxidation  of,  by  hydrogen 
peroxide  (Schulz),  A.,  i,  266. 
effect  of  desiccation  on  the  ooagala- 
bility  of  (Farmer),  A.,  i,  572. 
Albumins,  egg-,  nomenclature  of  (Pa- 
normoff), A.,  i,  126. 
Albuminuria,  origin  of  the  proteids  in 

(CLoisrrA),  A.,  li,  155. 
Albuminin,  action  of  heat,  dilute  acidK, 
and   alcohol   on   (Pakormoff),  A., 
i,  571. 
Albuminoid.    See  Proteid. 
Albumoses,    formation    of  (Bokorky), 
A.,  i,  126. 
amount   of   nitrogen    from    (Fried- 

mann),  a.,  i,  265. 
influence   of,    on    urinary    secretion 

(Thompson),  A.,  ii,  226. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (v.  Aldor),  A., 

ii,  128, 
Alkali-albumose,  from  the  action  of 
alkali     on    proteid    (Ma as),     A., 
i,  709. 
Hetero-albumose  from  fibrin,  natritive 

value  of  (Blum),  A.,  ii,  667. 
Proto-albumose  hom  casein,  nutritive 

value  of  (Blum),  A.,  ii,  667. 
Hetero-and  Proto-albumoses,  composi- 
tion of  (Pick),  A.,i,  68. 
AloohoL    See  Ethyl  alcohol. 
Alcohol  (b.  p.  83-84°),  from  the  hydro- 
carbon    from     tsofeuchyl     alcohol 
(Bertram  and  Helle),  A.,  i,  399. 
pentahydric,  from  methyldiallylcarb- 
inol,    and    its    acetyl   derivatives 
(Maximoyii^gh),  a.,  i,  325. 
'     CsHiqO,  from  isoprene  bromide  (Mo- 

kiewsky),  a.,  1,  509. 
Alcoholism,  acute,  estimation  < 
in  blood  and  tissues  in  (Gb  j 
ii,  95,  112.  ^B^^ 

Alcohols,  synthesb  of  (Bbiqnakd),  A., 
i,  382. 
magnetic   behaviour  of   (UxiNRlcs), 

A.,  ii,  707. 
acidity     of     (de    Forc&and),    A«, 

ii,  527. 
reaction  of,  with  alkyl  nitrites,  in  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  alcoholichpdrogen 
chloride  (Kissel),  A.,  i^fia 
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AloohoU,  action  of  alnminiuni  amalgam 

on  (T18T8CHSNK0),  A.,  i,  269. 
determination    of     the    toxicity    of 

(Vandevelde),  a.,  ii,  302. 
detection  of  aldehydes  in  (Istrati), 

A.,  u,  117. 
detection     of     methyl     alcohol     in 

(Wolff),  A.,  ii,  111. 
estimation  of,  in  brandy  (Adah),  A., 

ii,  53. 
Alcohols  and  PhoiolB.    See  also : — 
/»-Acetoxy-^-cumyl  alcohol. 
j^Acetylaminobeuzoylcarbinol. 
7-Acetylamino-2-naphthol. 
Acetylcarbinol. 
AlcornoL 
AUyl  alcohol. 
Amyl  alcohol. 
Amyrol. 

Anhydro-j>-acetylamiuobenzyl  alcohol. 
Anhydro-/)-formylamiuobenzyl  alcohol. 
P'  Anhy  dromethylaminobenzyl  alcohol. 
Anthra^lol. 
Api^nm. 
Aflpidinol. 

Benzeneazo-o-cftbromophenoL 
Benzeneazo-/8-naphthol. 
Benzeneazophenoi. 
Benzenyl-o-aminophenol. 
Benzoylbenzhydrol. 
Benzoylcarbinol. 
Benzyl  alcohol. 
BenzylcarbinoL 
BeozyldimeUiylcarbinol. 
Benzyldimethylolqninaldine. 
BenzylidenebJisdihydroresorcinoL 
Benzylidenebisdimethyldihydroresor- 

cinul. 
Benzylidenebisdiphenyldihydroresor- 

dnol. 
Benzylmethylolquinaldine. 
Borneols. 
p-aec,  Batylphenol. 
C&nracrol. 
Canromenthol. 
Catechol 
Cholesterol. 
Citronellol. 
Coprosterol. 
Cresols. 
^M|uaenol. 
^^^B^enebisdimethyldiiiydroresor- 

DiocOT^I^HIMS-naphthol. 
DiethvUftaroinocresol. 
Dihydrocarveol.  ^ 

Dihydrocnminyl  alcohol. 
Dihydroencarveol. 
DihydroresorcinoL 
Dihydroxycrackene. 
Dilqdroxydimethylpropanes. 
2 :  59li)u[droxydiphenyl. 


Alcohols  and  Phenols.    See  :— 
Dihydroxyilavoned. 
Dihydroxynaphthalenes. 
Dihydroxynapththaqninone. 
Dihydroxy-o- xylene. 
Dihydroxyxyloquinone. 
Dimethylallylcarbinol. 
o-Dimethylanthranol. 
Dimethylol-5-methylacridine. 
Dimethyl-1 :2:3:5-phentetrol. 
Dimethylphloroglncinol. 
Dimethylpropan-l  :3-diols. 
2 :  d-Dipnenylphenol. 
Diphenylqainol. 
DiUcitol. 
Erythritols. 
Ethyl  alcohol. 
Ethylene  glycol. 
Ethylphlorofflucinol. 
Fcnchyl  alconols. 
o-Formylaminophenol. 
7-Furfuryl-/8i8-aimethylpropylene 

glycol. 
GeranioL 
Glycerol. 
Guaiacol. 

Hydroxybenzyl  alcohols. 
Hydroxy-if'-cnmyl  alcohols, 
p-kydroxy-if^-cnmylene  oglycol. 
8-Hydroxy-5 : 7-dmiethylnuorone. 
2-  H  vdroxydiphenyL 
Hydroxyaiphenylbenzene. 
5-Hydroxyhydrindene, 
i-Hydroxymesityl  alcohol. 
3-Hvdroxy-5-methoxy-2-methyl« 

pnenol. 
3- Hydroxy-5-  methoxy-2-methyl  -p- 

qoinol. 
7 -Hydroxy-2- methyl  chromone. 
2-Hydroxy-3-m6thyldiphenyl. 
8-  Hydroxymethy  1  fluorone. 
Hydfroxynaphthaquinones. 
Uydroxyphenanthrenes. 
Hydroxyphenylcoomalin. 
Hydroxystyrogallol. 
Hydroxyxylylene  glycols. 
Iditols. 
Inositol. 
Iretol. 

Ijariciresinols. 
<£-Mannitol. 
Menthol. 
Menthomenthol. 
Mesitol. 

o-Methoxybenzyl  alcohol. 
o-Methoxyphenyl-<^i-  and  -(rt-chloro- 

methylcarbinols. 
MethylacetalylquinoL 
Methylacetalylresorcinol. 
Methylacetylcarbinol. 
Methyl  alcohoL 
Methyl-o-amiDOphenol. 
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Alcohols  and  Phenols.    See  :— 
Methyldiall^IcarbinoL 
Methylenebisdihydroresorcinol. 
Hothylenebisdimethyldihydroresorcin- 

ol. 
MethylenebisdiphenyldihydroreBorcin- 

ol. 
Methylenebismethyldibydroresorcinol. 
Methylenebisphenyldihydroreeorciuol. 
isoMethyletu^nol.  • 
Methyl^c^nezanolB. 
Methyloctadienonol. 
o-MethyloIbeiizoio  hydrazide. 
Methyloldeoxycinchonine. 
Metbylold  ioxyconchinine. 
Me  thylol  -  5  -  e  t  bylacridine. 
Methylol-5-metbyIacridine. 
2.Methyl-l :  8  : 4  : 5-phentetrol. 
Hethvlph  loroglucinoL 
Horpnenol. 
Morphol. 
a-Naphthaqainone-S-dibydroresorcin- 

ol. 
Na^btbols. 
Orcinol. 
Oxymesitol. 
Oxyxylenol. 
Pentaglycols. 
Pentamethylbenzhydrol. 
Phenol. 

Pbenolazobenzeneazopbenol. 
Phenols. 
Pbentetrol. 

Phenylttobutvlcarbinol . 
Phenyldimetbjrlcarbinol. 
Phenyl-S :  3-dLmethyl-2-indolinol. 
Pbenyletbyl  alcobof. 
Pb  enylmethylacridol. 
2-Pbenylpbenol. 
Phloroglucinol. 
Phytosterol. 
Picric  acid. 
PinenoL 

Propionylcarbinol. 
PropylcatecboL 
Propylene  glycol. 
Qoinol. 

Qninolinephenol. 
Resorcinol. 
Rbodinol. 
Sabinene  glycol 
Sabinol. 

Sabinvlglycerol. 
Santalols. 
Sorbitola 
Sphagnol. 

StyiyuricblorometbylcarbinoL 
Tanacetyl  alcohol. 
Tetrabydroxyanthiaquinone. 
Tetrahydroxytoluene. 
TetramethylauuninobenzhydroL 
Tetramethylf?  iainiuopbeuylcarbiuol . 


Alcohols  and  Phenols.    See  :— 
Tetramethylefiaminophenylmethyl- 

carbinol. 
Tbebaols. 
Thigol. 
Thymol. 
Toluquinol. 

2:3: 6-Trihydroxyantbracoumarin. 
1:2:  S-Trihydroxyanthraqninone. 
Trihydroxynavones. 
1:2: 4-Tnhydroxynai)hthalene. 
Tribydroxynaphthaquinones. 
Tribydroxytoluene. 
Trimethyldibydroresorcinol. 
Trimetbyldihydroxy  benzenes. 
Trimethylphloroglucinol. 
Trisdibydroxybenzoylenebenzene. 
Xylenols. 
Alcomol,  CSH34O,  from  alcornoeo  barks 
(Hartwich    and    DOnkenbkrokk), 
A.,  ii,  747. 
Aldaidnes,  preparation  of  (GtTRTiirs  and 
Lublin),  A.,  i,  700  ;  (Cuktius),  A., 
i,  701. 
reduction  of  (Cubtius),  A.,  i,  610. 
Aldehydase  from  the  liver  and  suprarenal 

capsule  (Jacoby),  A.,  i,  711. 
Aldehyde.    See  Acetaldehyde. 
Aldehyde.  CioHuOs,   from    the    oxida- 
tion   of    auetnole   (Bougault),    A., 
i,  495. 
Aldehyde  grou^,  R-OH:,  replacement  of, 
by  benzoyl,  in  hydrazine  derivatives 
(MiNUNNi    and    Carta-Satta),   A., 
i,  251. 
Aldehyde-musk,  its  oximes  and  diacelyl 
derivative      (Baur-Tuubgau       and 
BiscHLBR),  A.,  i,  178. 
Aldehydos,  condensation  of,  with  second- 
ary bases  and  dithio-oxamide  (Wal- 
LACU),  A.,  i,  210. 
condensation  of,  with  cbryseui  (Ubll- 

sing),  a.,  i,  518. 
compounds     of,      with      isocyanides 

(Wadr),  p.,  1900,  167. 
compounds  of,  with  dihydroresorcinol 
(VoRLANDKR   and    Kalkow),    a., 
i,  99 ;  (YoRLANDER  and  Strauss), 
A.,  i,  100. 
action  of,  on  phenylacetic  acid,  and  on 
phenylactonitrile  and  its  derivatiTes 
(v.  WALTHER  and  Wetelich),  a., 
i,  438. 
action    of,   on    quinoline    derivatives 
containing  a  methyl  or  methylene 
group  in  2  or  4  positions  (Kobkios), 
I  A.,  i,  189. 

detection  of  (Lewin),  A.,  ii,  179. 
detection  of,  in   alcohols  (Istrati), 

A.,ii,  117. 
estimation  of,  by  means  of  hydrazines 
(HanuS),  a.,  ii,  773. 
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Aldehydef,  aromatic,  preparation  of, 
from  the  corresponding  acids  by 
means  of  hydrazines  (CuRTins),  A., 
i,  701. 

condensation  of,  with  azodicarbamide 
(Young  and  Witham),  T.,  224; 
P.,  1900,  5. 

compounds  of,  with  secondary  hydra- 
zines (Labhardt  and  v.  Zem- 
BRZVSKl),  A.,  i,  125. 

action  of,  on  derivatives  of  /8-naphth* 
ylamine  (Morgan),  T.,  1210;  P., 
1900, 171. 

double  compounds  of,  with  orthophos- 
phoric  acid  (Raikow),  A.,  i,  602. 

reaction  between  sodium  bomeols  and 
(Hallbr),  a.,  i,  301. 
Aldehydes,  polymerio,  action  of  bromine 

on  (Franke),  a.,  i,  427. 
Aldehydes.    See  also : — 

Acetaldehydc. 

Acraldehyde. 

Aldehyde-musk. 

Aldols. 

Anisaldehyde. 

Benzaldehyde. 

Benzeneazosalicylaldehyde. 

Bromal. 

isoButaldehyde. 

Butylxylylaldehyde. 

Camphenilanaldehyde. 

Carvacrylacetaldehyde. 

Chloral. 

Citral. 

OitronellaL 

Formaldehyde. 

Furfuraldehyde. 

Glycollic  aldehyde. 

Glyoxal. 

/^•Hydroxy  benzaldehyde. 

2-Hydroxy-4 :5-dimethylbenzalde- 
hyde. 

o-Hydroxymandelic  aldehvde. 

p-Hydroxymesitylenealdehyde. 

^-Hydrozyphthalaldehyde. 

Hydroxy-cHtolualdehydes. 

Malonic  acid,  semi-aldehyde  of. 

Methozyhydratropic  aldehyde. 

Methylrarniialdehyde. 

Nonaldehyde. 

Paraformaldehyde. 

a-Phenoxypropaldehyde. 

Propaldehyde  and  Parapropaldehyde. 

ji-uoPropylphenoxyacetaldehyde. 

PyiTole-2-aldehyde. 

4-Quinolinealdcnyde. 

Rhodinal. 

Salicylaldehyde. 

SantakL 

Terephthalaldehyde. 

Triacetaldehydes . 

Tolyloxypropaldehyde. 


Aldehydes.    See  :— 
Yaleraldehyde. 
Vanillin. 

Xylenoxyaldehyde. 
0- Aldehydio  acids,  condensation  products 
of,  with  ketones,  properties  of  (Fulda), 
A.,  i,  86. 
Aldehydo-o-aminobensoio  aeld,  phenyl- 
hydrazone     and     semicarbazone     of 
(Elliott),  T.,  214  ;  P.,  1890,  248. 
l^-Aldehydobensamide  (Moses),  A. ,  i,  659. 
Aldehydophenoxyacetie  aoid,  bromo-  and 

chloro-  (Stoermer),  A.,  i,  654. 
Aldol   from   t»obutaldehyde  and  form- 
aldehyde, audits  triacetyl  derivative 
(Wesselt),  a.,  i,  428. 
OH  GHMeCHMeCHO,  from  the  con- 
densation of  acetaldehyde  and  prop- 
aldehyde     (Schmalzhofeb),     a., 
i,  626. 
Aldols,  molecular  weight  of  the  (Kohn), 

A.,  i,  274. 
Alga,  green,  puro  culture  of  a  (Radais), 

A.,  u,  862. 
AlgSB,  marine,   composition   of   (Cuni- 

asse),  a.,  ii,  680. 
Alinit.     See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Alisarin-green-B  as  an  indicator  (Form- 

Anek),  a.,  ii,  435. 
Alkali,    estimation  of    free,    in   soaps 

(Divine),  A.,  ii,  759. 
Alkali  carbonates,  estimation  of,  in  -pre- 
sence of  alkali  hydrogen  carbonates 
(Cameron),  A. ,  li,  575. 
percarbonates  and  persnlphates,  iodo- 
metric  estimation  of  (Rupp),  A., 
ii,  572. 
chlorides,  electrolysis  of  solutions  of 
(FoebsterVA.,  ii,72, 400 ;  (MtJL- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  78  ;  (Broghst),  A., 
ii,  205,  276,  541 ;  (Wohlwill), 
A.,  ii,  400,  471 ;  (Sieverts),  A., 
ii,  470 ;  (Lorenz  and  Wehrlin), 
A.,  ii,  476. 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of,  with  a 
diaphragm  (Fqsrster  and  Jorbb), 
A.,  ii,  843. 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of,  evolution 
of  oxygen  at  the  anode  in  the 
(Foerster  and  Sonneborn),  A., 
ii,  645. 
hydroxides,  heat  of  formation  of  (de 
Forcrand),  a.,  ii,  476. 
action  of,  on  nitrogen  iodide  (Chat- 
TAWAT  and  O&TON),  A.,  ii,  722. 
iodides,  action  of  oxidising  agents  on 

(Pochard),  A.,  ii,  536. 
metals,    preparation     of    alloys     of 

(Lbbbau),  a.,  ii,  276. 
nitrites,  colour  of  (Divers),  P. ,  1900,40. 
persulphates,  estimation  of  (QbDtz- 
NER),  A.,  ii,  810. 
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Alkali-albninose.    See  Albumose. 
Alkalimetry  (Astruc),  A.,  ii,  572. 
of  the  amines  (Artbuc),  A.,  i,  141. 
perezone  as  an  indicator  in  (Dute), 

A.,  ii,  308. 
Alkaline  earth  carbonates,  solubility  of, 

in  water  containing  carbon  dioxide 

(Bodlahdek),  a.,  ii,  715. 
metals,  electrolysis  of  the  bromides  of 

(Sarghel),  a.,  ii,  400. 
metals,  toxic  action  of  compounds  of 

the,    towards    the    higher   plants 

(Coupin),  a.,   ii,   368;  (Suzuki), 

A.,  ii,  561. 
Alkalii,  action  of  iodine  on  (Taylor), 

T.,725;  P.,  1900,  70. 
Alkali-syenite  {umpUkiU)  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Wright),  A.,  ii,  663. 
Alkaloid,  CjHjyON,  from  pomegranate 

root  (Piccinini),  A.,  i,  110. 
from  the  balsam  of  Abies  caiiadefiufis 

(Tbchirch    and     BrDning),    A., 

i,  679. 
from  the  balsam  of  Abies  pectinaia 

(Tschirch  and  Weigel),  A.,  i,  680. 
from  Agaricus  phaUoides  (Robert), 

A.,  ii,  156. 
from    the    balsam  of   Larix  decidua 

(Tschirch  and  Weigel),  A.,  i,  680. 
AlkaloidB  of  Japanese  aconite  and  of 

Aconilum  NapelluSf  comparison  of 

properties  of  (Dunstan  and  Read), 

T.,  63. 
of  Bocconia  cordata  (Murrill   and 

Schlotterbeck),  a.,  i,  686. 
poisonous,  of  the  Boragine«e  (Greimer), 

A.,  i,  683. 
of  Ceanothus   aniericanus   (Gordin), 

A.,  i,  683. 
distribution    of,    in    the    Composite 

(Grkshoff),  a.,  i,  556. 
of  the  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium, 

HyoKyamus    niger,    and     Atropa 

Belladmna,  estimation  of  (Schmidt), 

A.,ii,  379. 
of  jaboi-andi  leaves  (JowETi),  T.,  473 ; 

P.,  1900,  49. 
from  the  seeds  of  blue  and  perennial 

lupins  (Gallsen),  A.,  i,  186. 
percentage   of,   from    various   lupins 

(Sempolowski),  a.,  ii,  108. 
amount  of,  in  the  bark  of  Java  pome- 
granates,  and  titration  of  (Beck- 
it  rts),  A.,  ii,  568. 
from    the   salamander    (Faubt),   A., 

i,  186. 
of  the  Solanacete  (Hesse),  A.,  1,  50 ; 

(Gadamer),  a.,  i,  356. 
alkylated,   relationship   between    the 

chemical  constitution  and  physio- 
logical action  of  (Rosemstein),  A., 

ii,  294. 


AlkaloidB,   action  of   formaldehyde  on 
(KoENiGfi),  A.,  i,  190. 

combination  of,  with  nucleins  (Stas- 
SANO),  A.,  ii,  559. 

action  of  chloroform  or  ether  on  salts 
of  (Hill  ;  Schaer),  A.,  ii,  455. 

alkylthiosulphonates  of  (TROEGSRand 
LiNDE),  A.,  i,  515. 

use  of  chloral  hydrate  in  the  estima- 
tion of  (Schaer),  A.,  ii,  57. 

alkalimetric  method  for  the  estimation 
of(GoRDiN),  A.,  ii,  777, 

estimation  of,  volume trically  (Likde), 
A.,  ii,  583. 

estimation  of,  by  iodine  solution  (KiP- 
pENBBRGEr),  a.,  ii,  583 ;  (Scholte), 
A.,U,  638. 

salt  forming,  estimation  of  (Gobdin), 
A.,  ii,  119. 

vegetable,  estimation  of,  volumetric- 
ally,  by  titration  with  acids  (KiP- 
pbnbergee),  a.,  ii,  637. 
Alkaloids.     See  also  Ptomaine. 
Alkaloids.    See  also  :— 

Aconitine. 

Anagyrine. 

Arginine. 

Atropine. 

Atroscine. 

Berbeiine. 

Bul^lcytisine. 

Cafiieine. 

Camosine. 

Carpaine. 

Cetylcytisinc. 

Cheirinine. 

Chelerythrine. 

Choline. 

o^-Cinchenine. 

(Inchon  icine. 

Cinchonine. 

Cocaine. 

Codeine. 

Coniine. 

Cousolicine. 

Comutine. 

Cotamine. 

^r-Cotamine. 

Creatine. 

Creatinine. 

Cynoglossine. 

Cytisine. 

Damascenine. 

Deoxycaffeine. 

Deoxy  morphine. 

Deoxytheobromine. 

Dihydrocinchenine. 


hinopsine. 

Epinephrine. 

Ethylcytisine. 

Guanine. 
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AlkaloidA.     See :—  , 

Uistidiue. 

iS- Homochelidonine. 
Homoopocinchenine. 
Hydroxyajwcinchenin^. 
Hyoscine. 
Hyoscyamine. 

Jaborine.  i 

JapaconiDe.  ' 

Japaconitine. 
Japbenzaooiiine. 
Ketoopocinchenine. 
KetohomoajTocinchenmc. 
Landanoeine. 

I^ne.  I 

Macleyine  (protopiiie).  i 

ifoMeroquiueniue. 

Methylcytisine.  | 

Methyljapaconitiue. 
Methylmorphimethiue. 
M  e  thy  Ipbenomorph  oliue. 
MethvltftTpilocarpine. 
Morphine  and  tsoMorphine. 
Narceine. 
Narcotiue. 
Nicotine. 
Nortropidine. 
Oxycotaruine. 
Paraxanthine. 
Pilocarpidine. 

Pilocarpine  and  woPilocarpine, 
Protopine. 
Protoveratrine. 
Pyrojapaconine. 
P^ojapaconitine. 
Ricinine. 
Samadaridine. 
Samadarine. 
Scopolamine. 
Solanine. 
Sphingosine. 
Stiychnine. 
Snprarenine. 
Symphytocynoglossiue. 
Ijieobromine. 
Tropine  and  ^'-Tropine. 
Veratrine. 
Xanthine. 
Alkaxamel,      (Scuwbitzbb),     A.,     i, 

277. 
Alkyl  bromides,  velocity  of  combination 

of  secondary  amines  with   (Mkn- 

8CHUTKIN),  A.,  i,  386,  341. 
haloids,     nitrates,     and     sulphates, 

dissociation   of   (Nef),    A.,    i,    4, 

849. 
iodides  and  dry  silver  oxide,  alkylation 
by  means  of  (Lander),  T.,  736  ; 
P.,  1900,  6,  90. 

action  of,  on  acylthioncarbamic 
esters  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 
A.,  i,  632. 


Alkyl  iodides,  action  of,  on  mercuric 
iodide-sulphides  of  the  fatty 
series  (Smiles),  T.,  160;  P., 
1899,  240. 
compounds  of,  with  isocyanides 
(WADE),  P.,  1900,  157. 
nitrates,  decomposition  of,  by  alkalis 

(Berthelot),  a.,  i,  620. 
nitrites,  reaction  of,  with  alcohols  and 
ketones  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alcoholic       hydrogim       chloride 
(Kissel),  A.,  i,  620. 
action  of  zinc  alkyls  on  (Bewad), 
A.,  1,  629. 
phosphates   (Cavalier),  A.,  i,  76 ; 
(Cavalier  and  Peost),  A.,  i,  679. 
Alkylation  by  means  of  dimetiiyl  sul- 
phate  (Ullmann   and  Wenner), 
A.,  i,  619. 
by  means  of  dry  silver  oxide  and  alkyl 
haloids   (Lander),   T.,    729;   P., 
1900,  6,  90. 
of  ketones  (Nef),  A.,  i,  349. 
Alkyldioarbozylio    aeide,    method    of 
identifying,    and    their   amic    acids 


and   imides  (Auwers,   Mayer,  and 
Schleicher),  A.,  i,  84. 
AlkylozideB,    additive    compounds    of, 
with   nitro-compounds  (Hantzsoh 
and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  89 ;  (Jackson 
and  Gazzolo),  A. ,  i,  433 ;  ( Angeli), 
A.,  i,  553. 
aluminium  (Tisthchenko),  A.,  i,  269. 
sodium,  action  of,  on  ethyl  phthalyl- 
aminoacetate    and    its    homologues 
(Gabriel     and      Colman),     A., 
i,  858. 
f3-Alkylozy-a-eyanocrotonic  aeidi,  ethyl 
esters  of,  isomeric  with  ethyl  cyano- 
alkylacetoacetates,      preparation      of 
(Haller),  a.,  i,  372. 
i3-Alkylozy-)3-pkenyl-    and    -)3-beniyl- 
acrylic  acids,  a-cyiino-,  alkyl  esters  and 
action  of  ammonia  on  (Halleu  and 
Blanc),  A.,  i,  496. 
Alkylqninoline     salts,      nitration     of 

(Decker),  A.,  i,  689. 
AlkyluretkiULeB,  nitroso-   (Uantzsch), 

A.,  i,  86  ;  (Bruhl),  A.,  i,  210. 
Allantoin,     estimation     of,    in    urine 

(LoEwi ;  Podxjschka),  a.,  ii,  636. 
AUenemeroury  salts  (Sand  and  Hof- 
MANN),  A.,  i,  386 ;  (Hofmann  and 
Sand),  A.,  i,  618. 
Allophane    from   Italy    (D'Achiardi), 

A.,  ii,  218. 
Alloznric  substances  in  the  urine  in 

nephritis  (Martin),  A.,  ii,  155. 
Alloys,  heat  of  formation  of  (Tayler  ; 
Gladstone),  A.,  ii,  710. 
specific  heat  of,  at  low  temperatures 
(Behn),  a.,  ii,  259. 
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Alloyi,   thermo-electrical  properties    of 
(Steinmamn),  a.,  ii,  628,  524. 
application  of  the  phase  rule  to  (Le 

Chatelier),  a.,  li,  197. 
metallic,  direct  combustion  of  (Brear- 

ley),  a.,  ii,  440. 
sepjaration  in  (Nannes),  A.,  ii,  531. 
estimation  of  arsenic  in  (Hollard  and 
Bertiaux),  a.,  ii,  438. 
Allyl  sleoliol,  hydrogenation  of  (Spe- 
RAKSKl),  A.,  i,  3. 
action  of,  on  mercuric  salts  (Sand  and 
HoFBiAVN),  A.,  1, 886 ;  (Biilmann), 
A.,  i,  431 ;  (HoFMANN  and  Sand), 
A.,  i,  618. 
action  of  potassium  platinochloride  on 

(Biilmann),  A.,  i,  543. 
preparation  of  acrylic  acid  from  (Biil- 
mann), A.,  i,  425. 
Allylaeetone  and  its  ozime,  semicarb- 
azone  and  dibromide  (v.  Braun  and 
Stechele),  a.  ,  i,  429. 
Allylene,   action  of  hypochlorous  and 
hypobromous  acids  on  (Wittorf),  A. , 
i,  421. 
Allylmalonio  aoids,  substituted,   ethyl 
esters  of,  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on 
(Ipatieff),  a.,  i,  15. 
Allylozide,   aluminium,  preparation  of 

(TlSTHCHBNKO),  A.,  i,  270. 
AUylozidemercorio  salts  (Biilmann), 

A.,  i,  431. 
Aloin  roaotions,  nature  of  Klunge's,  and 
production  of  "aloin  red  "  (Schabr), 
A.,  i,  512  ;  ii,  583. 
Aluminium,  some  properties  of  (Mati- 
gnon),  a.,  ii,  482. 
transparency  of,  to  radium  radiations 

(Becquerel),  a.,  ii,  381,  518. 
action  of  caustic  hydroxides  on  (Allen 
and  Rogers),  A.,  ii,  727. 
Aluminium    compound  formed  at    the 
aluminium  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of 
sulphuric  acid  (Norden),  A.,  ii,  404  ; 
(Morgan  and  Duff),  A.,  ii,  588. 
Aluminium  alloys  with  gold  (Heycock 
and  Neville),  A.,  ii,  549. 
with  mercury,  action  of,  on  alcohols 
(TiSTSCHENKO),  A.,  i,  269. 
Alnminiumarsenide,  phosphide,  selenide, 
and     sulphide,      preparation      of 
(FoNZES-DiAOON),     A.,     ii,     405; 
(Mationon),  A.,  ii,  482. 
bromide,   bromination   with,  in    the 
fatty  series  (PouRET),  A.,  i,  369, 
compounds  of,  with  bromo-deriva- 
tives  of  ethane  and  carbon  disulph- 
ide  (KoNOWALOFF  and  Plotni- 
koff),  a.,  i,  823. 
chloride,  function  of,  in  the  Friedel- 
Crafts'  reaction    (Psrrier),  A., 
i,  331 ;  (Boeseken),  A.,  i,  849. 


Aluminium  chloride,  anhydrous,  action 
of,    on    acetylene    (Baud),    A., 
i,  369. 
action  of,  on  camphoric  anhydride 
(Lees and  Perkin),  P.,  1900, 18  ; 
(Blanc),  A.,  i,  183,  586. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  benz- 
oic chloride    and    benzophenone 
(Kronberg),  a.,  i,  502. 
fluoride,    doable    salts    with    cobalt, 
copper,     ferrous,     nickel    or    zinc 
fluoride  (Wei N land  and  Koppbn), 
A.,  ii,  144. 
hydroxides  (Allen),  A.,  ii,  726. 
nitride,  formation  of,  in  the  electric 

arc  (Arons),  A.,  ii,  143. 
oxide    (aiumina),   new    hydrate    of, 
(Zunino),  A.,  ii,  348. 
AiniMiwinni  oFffanlo  oompoundB : — 
Aluminium  alkyloxides  (Tistscheneo), 

A.,  i,  269. 
Alumixilum,  estimation  of: — 
estimation  of  (Stock),   A.,   ii,   247, 
315  ;   (Allen  and   Gottschalk), 
A.,  ii,  762. 
estimation  of,  by  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Baldy),  A.,  ii,  690. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  calcJtim, 
iron,    magnesium   and    manganese 
(Hess  and  Campbell),  A.,  ii,  50. 
estimation  of,  as  phosphate  in  ore  and 
blast-furnace    cinder    (Camp),    A., 
ii,  763. 
estimation 'of,  in  natural  phosphates 
(Vbitch),  a.,  ii,  577. 
Amalgams.    See  Mercury  alloys. 
Amanita  irmscariaf  green  pigment  of 

(Griffiths),  A.,  ii,  235. 
Amarine  and  isaAmarine,  constitution 
of  (Japp  and  Moir),  T.,   608;    P., 
1809,  211,  227 ;  1900,  15. 
Amarine,  racemic  and  optically  active 
forms  of  (Snape),  T.,  778 ;  P.,  1890, 
228 ;  1900,  118. 
Ambrite,  from  New  Zealand  coal  (Bed- 
son),  A.,  ii,  20. 
Amethyst,     colour     of    (Nabl),     A., 

ii,  661. 
Amides,  action  of  dry  silver  oxide  and 
alkyl  iodides  on  (Lander),  T.,  786 ; 
P.,  1900,  6.  90. 
formation    of   the    sodium    salts    of 
(Wheeler),  A.,  i,  492. 
Amidines,  action  of,  on  mesityl  oxide 
and  phorone  (Traube  and  Lorenz), 
A.,  i,  116. 
Amidosulphite,   formation  and  decom- 
position of  (Divers  and  Ogawa),  T., 
827  ;  P.,  1900,  38. 
Anddosulpliurio    aoid,    production    of 
(Divers  and  Haoa),  T.,  978  ;   P., 
1900,  147. 
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Amine    nitratei,    dehydration    of,    to 

nitramines  (diasaieacitis)  (Bambkrgek 

and  Hoff),  A.,  i,  435. 

Amines  in  aqueooB  solntions,  molecular 

dissociation    of    (Hantzsch    and 

Sbbaldt),  A.,  ii,  69. 

alkalimetry  of  the  (Astruo),  A.,  i, 

141. 
oxidation  of,  by  Caro's  reagent  (Bam- 
berger'and    Hill),   A.,  i,   281; 
(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  600. 
action  of,  on  acylthioncarbamic  esters 
(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i, 
682. 
action  of,  on  hydrozamic  acids  (Thisle 

and  Piokabd),  A.,  i,  29. 
condensation  of,  with  salol  (Cohn), 

A.,  i,  648. 
bromo-,  action  of  silver  oxide  and  of 
hydroxylamine   on    (Kijner),   A., 
i,  277,  888,  629. 
Amines,  aromatic,  direct   introdnotion  . 
of  nitro-gronps  into  the  side  chain 
of  (Bamberger  and  Hoff),  A., 
i,  485. 
action  of  cyanogen  on  (Mevss),  A., 

i,  488. 
action  of  phospho^l  chloride,  and 
of  phosphoros  thiochloride  on,  in 
presence  of  alkali  (Autenrieth 
and  Rudolph),  A.,  i,  670. 
action  of  picryl  chloride  on  (Wede- 
kind),  a.,  i,  216. 
primary   aromatic,  action    of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid   on  (Meioen  and 
Norm  ANN),  A.,  i,  702. 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  (Taijber 
and  Walder),  A.,  i,  666. 
tertiaiy  aromatic  (Haeussermann), 

A.,  C  365. 
aromatic  and    fatty,  compounds  of, 
with    tellurium    tetrabromide  and 
tetrachloride  (Lenher),  A.,  i,  879. 
fatty,    action    of   Caro's   reagent  on 
(BAMBEROERand  Hill),  A.,  i,  281. 
action    of  hydrogen    peroxide    on 
(Mamlogr  and  Wolffenstein), 
A.,  i,  209. 
action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  (Schu- 
mann), A.,  ii,  272. 
detection  of  (Rimini),  A.,  ii,  66, 464. 
primary  and  secondary,  acetylation  of 
(Musselius),    a.,  i,  884;   (Men- 
schutkin),  a.,  i,  886,  841. 
secondary,  new  synthesis  of  (Tingle), 
A.,  i,  641. 
velocity  of   combination  of  alkyl 
bromides  with  (Menschutkin), 
A.,  i,  886,  841. 
condensation  of,  with  aldehydes  and   I 
<ftthio-oxamide  (Wallach),-  A.,   I 
i,  210. 


Amines,  tertiary,  action  of  cyanogen 
bromide  on  (v.  Braun),  A., 
i,  480,  641,  687. 
action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on 
(WiLLBTATTBR and  Iolauer),  a., 
i,  468. 

primary,  secondary  and  tertiary,  dis- 
tinguishing  (SOLONINA),    A.,    i, 
147;  (Marcrwald),  A.,  i,  149, 
836 ;  (Duden),  A.,  i,  282 ;  (Men- 
schutkin), A.,  i,  385. 
action  of,  on  (iibromotriacetonamine 
(Fault  and  Bobhm),  A.,  i,  867. 
compounds    of,   with  iminothiodi- 
phenylimine  (Schafobghnikoff), 
A.,  i,  623. 
Amines.    See  also  :— 

Acetylaniline. 

Ace^l-^-cumidine. 

Acetylguanidine. 

Acetyltoluidines. 

Acetyl-a«-m-xylidine. 

Anhydrotriacetonediguanidine. 

Anihne. 

Anilinodiphenylguanidine. 

7-Anilino-8:4.diphenyltriazol€. 

Anilino-4-methylpynmidine,  amino-. 

6-Anilino-4-phenyltriazole. 

Anisidine. 

Auramine. 

Benzamidine. 

Benzidine. 

/3-Benzylallylamine. 

Ben  zyliwamylamine. 

Benzylaniline. 

Benzylbutylamines. 

Benzyldiffuanide. 

a-Benzylhydroxylamine. 

Benzyhdeneaminodiphenylguanidine. 

Benzylideneaminoditolylguanidines. 

Benzylideneaniline. 

Benzylidene-2-naphthylamine. 

Benzylideneneobomylamine. 

Benzylphenylnitrosoamine. 

Bornylamine. 

/3-  Bomylhydroxylamine. 

Butylxylidines. 

P'Ti'  Butyiylaniline. 

Butyryl-o-flavaniline. 

2-Camphanamine. 

Camphenamine. 

Oampholene,  a-amino-. 

Carbanilinoamino-diphenyl-  and 
•ditolvl-guanidines. 

Catecholcarbobenzylisoamylamine. 

Chitosamine  {gItieoMmine), 

Cinnamylidene-2-naphthylamine. 

Cnminylidene-2-naphthylamine. 

Diacetoneamine. 

Diisoamyk^ibromoamine. 

Dianiline. 

Dianilinoquinoneanil. 
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AminM.  '  See  :— 
Bibenzylamiue. 
*-Dibenzyl-i-diplienylethylenecli- 

amine. 
Dibenzyl-ii-nftphthylamine. 
Di-2 :4-dlmethylbenzylamine. 
;^DiethylaminobeIlzy^;7•tolQidine. 
2:2'-Diethylrfiaramo.l:l'.dinaphthyl- 

methane. 
Dlethylaniline. 
Diethylenediamine. 
Diethylhydrozylamine. 
Diethylnaphthylamines. 
DiethvltetrahydroDaphthylamine. 
Dihydroisolauronamines. 
Dihydroxypyrimidine,  amino-. 
Dimenthylamine. 
Dimethylamine. 

Dimethylaminobenzyl-p-toluidine. 
4'-Dimethylaminodiphenylmethane, 

amino-. 
4-DimethyIaminopheny1aniiiiotolyl- 

methanes. 
Dimethylaniline. 
Di  -p-  me  thy  Ibenzy  lamine. 
Dimethylnaphthylamlnes. 
Dimethylphenonaphthacridine  salts, 

amino-. 
2:6-Dimethylpyridine,  3:5-rfiaraino-. 
as-  Dimethylthionine. 
Dimethylxylidines. 
a-Dinaphthylbenzidine. 
Dinaphthylphenylenediamines. 
Dioctylamine. 

2:6-Dioxv-4-methylpurine,  7-amino-. 
Diphenylamine,  ^riamino-. 
Diphenylbutenylamidine. 
Diphenylethylenediamino. 
Diphenylguanidine,  amino-. 
Diphenylmethane,  ^ramino-. 
Diphenylmethyleuedihydroxylami  ne. 
Dipropylhydroxylamines. 
pitolylethylenediamines. 
iines,  amino-. 


Di-m-tolylmethane,  triamino-, 
Di  toly  1  methy  lenedihy  droxylam  iue. 
Dixenylamine,  diamino-. 
Di-|?-xylyl-o-methylenedihydroxyl- 

amine. 
Etheiiyl/rtaminonaphthalene. 
Ethylamine. 
0-Ethy]-8eC'  and  -iw^-amylhydroxyl- 

amioea. 
Ethylbenzene,  amino-. 
iS-Ethy  Wc  butylhydroxylaraine. 
Ethylliichloroamine. 
Ethylcyanoaniline. 
Ethylenediamine. 
Ethylenetrimethylenedianiine. 
/S-Ethylffcc.  heptylhydroxyUmine. 
Ethyl  -iS-naphthylamine. 
Ethyltwpropylauiline. 


Amines.    See : — 
fi-  Ethylpropylhydroxylauiine. 
o-Flavaniline. 

FlavinduUne,  2:7-<iutmino-. 
Flavindalines,  amino-. 
Furfurine. 
Galactoaamine. 
Glncosamine .  {chitosamine). 
Gnanidine. 
Heptylamines. 
0'tert,  Heptylhydroxylamine. 
Hexamethylenetetramine. 
Hezethylidenetetramine. 
Hexylamines. 

Homodihydroisolaiironamine. 
Hydrindamine. 
Hydroxybenzylaniline. 
Hydroxybenzylideneaminodi-/>- tolyl  - 

gnanidine. 
Hydroxybenzylideneaniline. 
Hydrozybenzylidene-2-naphthyl- 

amine. 
o-  Hydroxybenzyl-p- tolylnitrosoam  i  ne. 
2- Hydroxy diphenyl,  5-amino-. 
2-Hydroxy-l:8-diphenylbenzene,  5- 

amino-. 
Hydroxylamine. 
1  -  Hydroxylaminocamphane. 
P'  Hydroxy  meaitylauiline. 
Hydroxypyrimidine,  amino-. 
Menthylamines. 
Mesidiue. 
p-  Methoxyb6nzylidene-2-naphthy  1- 

amine. 
3  -j7-Methoxy  phenylqainoline, 

2-amino-. 
Methylally  ianil  ine. 
Methylamino. 
MethylanUine. 
Methyl-o-anisidine. 
Methylcyanoaniline. 
Methylenebi3-2-naphthylAmine. 
Methyleneglutamine. 
Methylethylphenonaphthacridine, 

amino-. 
2-Methyl-a-naphthimidazoley  amino-. 
Methylnitramme. 

Methylphenonaphthacridine,  amino-. 
•    m-Methylphenylethy  lamine. 
Methylisopropylaniline. 
4-MethylpyTimidine,  amino-, 
Naphthaphenazine,  9 -amino-. 
Naphthylamine. 
Naphthylene-o-diamines. 
Naphthylnitrosoamine. 
Naphthylphenylenediamine. 
Neobomylamine. 
iS-Octylamine. 

Phenothiazine,  3:6-diamino-. 
Phenoxazine,  ^iamino-. 
PhenylacetyleneaniUne. 
Phenylamino-m-iolylmethanea. 
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Amines.    See  :— 

Phenylbenzothiazole,  amino-. 

PheiiyU«rf .  batylamine. 

PheDylcamphoformeneamine. 

m-Phenylenediamine. 

Phenylgoanidine,  aminos. 

Pheny]nydrazonecarbodi-ji-tolylamine. 

Phenylmethylnitroeoamine. 

2-Phenyl-4-  methylquinoline,  6-amiQo-. 

2-PhenyInaphthalene,  2'-amiQ0-. 

8-Phenylaauioline,  2-amino-. 

Phenylthionine. 

1  -Phenyl-4 :4:6-trimethyldihydropyri- 

midine,  2-ainino-. 
Picrylnaphthylamines. 
^-  Propionylaniline. 
Propionyl-o-flavaniline. 
isoPropylallylaniliue. 
tsoPropylamine. 

/S-PropyUsc.  amylhydroxylamiiie. 
Propyliwbatylamine. 
/B-Propyl-aar.  -  aijd  -teri,  -hexylhydroxyl- 

arames. 
Propylisopropylaniline. 
Quinoline,  6-ainmo-. 
Silicotriphenylguanidine. 
Tetra-aniline. 
2:2'-TetrabeiuBykiuuxiino-l  :l-di- 

naphthylmethane. 
2:2'-Tetraethylitamino-l:l-dinaph- 

thylmethane. 
cf-ac-Tetnhydro-iS-naphthylamine. 
Tetramethyuitaminoainaphthyl- 

methanes. 
os-TetramethykiiaminodiplieDyl- 

ethane. 
Tetraphenylamine,  duLmmo-, 
Tetraphenylguanidine. 
Tetraphenyl-o-phenylenediamine. 
Tolidine. 
Toluidinea. 
Tolyldiguanides. 
Tolylenediamines . 
3-Tolyl-4'-hydroxyphenylainine. 
Tolylnaphthylamme. 
o-Tolylthiomne. 
Triacetoneamine. 
Trianiline. 
Tribenzylamine. 
Triethylamine. 
Triethylenediamine. 
Trimethylamine. 
4 :4 :6-Tnmethyldihydropy  rimidine, 

2-araino-. 
Trimethylhydrindamine. 
iS-Triphenyfguanidine. 
Tripropylenediamine. 
Xylidines. 
«i-Xylylamine. 
m-Xylyl-|)-tolmdine,  amino-. 

haeidt   in  plants    (EiciCBRLtNa), 

A.,  il,  612. 


Amino-aeids,     formation     of    benzoyl 
derivatives    of,    by   the    fission    of 
proteids  (Sohultzb),  A.,  i,  595. 
aromatic,  glacinyl  derivatives  of  the 
esters   of  (Einhorn  and    Oppbn- 
heimer),  a.,  i,  498. 
a-Amino-Midji,     conversion     of,     into 
pheiiylhydantoins  (Mounbyrat),  A., 
1,  044. 
Andno-Mids.    See  also  under  Raoemic. 
Amino-ketones.    See  Ketones. 
Ammonia,    spectra   of  (Hartley   and 
DoBBiB),  T.,  318 ;  P„  1900,  14. 
electrolysis  uf  (Szabvaby),  T.,   604 ; 

P.,  leoo,  8. 

liqoid,  some  properties  of  (Frekzbl), 
A.,  ii,  474. 

electrical  conductivity  of  solutions 
of  (Franklin  andf  Kraus),  A., 
ii,  882. 

conductivity  temperature  coefficient 
of  solutions  ot  (Franklin  and 
Kraus),  A.,  U,  645. 
molecular  dissociation  of,  in  aqueous 

solutions  (Hantzsch  and  Sbbaldt), 

A.,  ii,  69. 
relation  between,  and  salts  in  aaneons 

solution  (Konowaloff),  A.,  ii,  26.5. 
solubility  of  aqueous,  in  potassium  car- 
bonate soluaon  (Nbwth),  T.,  775; 

P.,  1900,  87- 
distribution  of,  between  chloroform  and 

water  (Dawson  and  McOrae),  T., 

1242 ;  P.,  1900,  172. 
equilibrium  between  raanganous  salts 

and  (Hbrz),  A.,  ii,  68. 
equilibrium  in  the  partition  of  an  acid 

between   cadmium    hydroxide   an  I 

(Hbrz),  A.,  ii,  532. 
equilibrium  in  the  partition  of  an  acid 

between  zinc  hyoroxide  and  (Hbrz), 

A.,  ii,  387. 
distillation  of,   in  the  estimation  of 

nitrogen  (Benedict),  A.,  ii,  573. 
action  of  iodine  on  gaseous  (Hugot), 

A.,  ii,  274. 
influence    of,     on    magnesium    salts 

(Schieber),  a.,  ii,  845. 
action  of,   on    mercuric    iodide    and 

merouridiammonium  iodide  (Fran- 

901s),  A.,  ii,  208,  280,  846. 
action  of  dry  sulphur  dioxide  on  dry 

(Divers),  P.,  1900,  104 ;  (Divers 

and  OoAWA),   T.,   827  ;  P.,   1900, 

88;  (Schumann),  A.,  ii,  271. 
influence  of,  on  the  action  of  nitrifyinj^ 

organisms  (Warinoton),  P.,  1900, 

66. 
formation  of,  in  the  liver  (Jacoby), 

A.,  ii,  671. 
compound    of,    with    ferrous    iodide 

(Jackson  and  Derby),  A.,  ii,  596. 
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Ammonia,  gaseous,  compounds  of,  with 
lithium  bromide  (Bonnefoi),  A., 
ii,  478. 
compounds  of,  with  mercuric  chloride, 
formula  of  (Hofmann  and  Mar- 
bubq),  a.,  ii,  279. 
hydroxides  of,  heat  of  formation  of 

(BE  FORCRAND),  A.,  ii,  476. 
estimation  of  (Yillibrs  and  DuMBS- 

nil),  a.,  ii,  810. 

estimation      of,      improvement      in 

P^ligot's  absorption   apparatus  for 

the  (Pannbrtz),  A.,  ii,  621. 

estimation  of  nitrogen  and,  in  water, 

apparatus  for  (Weston),  A.,  ii,  685. 

Ammoaiaeum    resin,    examination    of 

(Dibterich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Ammonio-ammoninm     and    Ammonio- 
nitroffon      iodides      (Hugot),      A., 
ii,  274. 
Ammonio-cobalt     salts.      See     under 

Cobalt 
Ammonio-oopper     salts.      See     under 

Copper. 
Amoumio-mercury    salts.      See   under 

Mercury. 
Ammonium   salts,  isomerism   of,  with 
salts  of  hydroxylamine,  and  of  hydr- 
azine (Saban^bff),  a.,  ii,  18. 
Ammonium        magnesium        arsenate 
(Austin),  A.,  ii,  245. 
bromoiodobromide      (Jackson      and 

Derby),  A.,  ii,  596. 
chloride,    temperature    of   maximum 
density  of  solutions  of  (de  Coppet), 
A.,  ii,  529. 
action  of,  on  minerals  (Clarke  and 

Steiger),  a.,  ii,  24,  219,  414. 
action  of,   on  strontium  chromate 
(Dumbsnil),  a.,  ii,  625. 
jMTchlorate,  use  of,  in  the  manufacture 
of   new    explosives    (Alvisi),    A., 
ii,  205. 
fluoride,    compound   of,    with    silver 

fluoride  (Grutzner),  A.,  ii,  541. 
fluorohyperborate     (Meliroff     and 

LORDKIPANIDZA),  A.,  ii,  139. 
telluriodate  (Weinland  and  Prause), 

A.,  ii,  899. 
mercuriodide,  dissociation  of  (Fran- 
cois), A.,  ii,  142. 
f^rmangsnate     (Christensen),     A., 

u,  596. 
7)0rmanganomolybdates  and  salts  with 
potassium  (Friedhbim  and  Samel- 
son),  A.,  ii,  547. 
vanadiomolybdates  and  silicovanadio- 
molybdates  (Friedhbim  and  Cas- 
tbndygk),  a.,  ii,  483. 
nitrate,  change  of  the  transition  point 
of,  through  the  addition  of  potassium 
nitrate  (MOlleb),  A.,  ii,  188. 


Ammonium   phosphates   (v.   Knorrb), 
A.,  ii,  652. 

of  beryllium,   cadmium,  and   zinc, 
estimation    of     the     metals    in 
(Austin),  A.,  ii,  49. 
earthy  nhosphates,  attempts  to  pnv 

pare  (Babthe),  A.,  ii,  480. 
maniesium  phosphate,  composition  of, 

(JNEUBAinsR ;  GoocH  ana  Austin). 

A.,  ii,  108. 
sulphate  as  a  manure  (ElSpfbr),  A., 

ii,  616. 
chromous   sulphate   (LAURBirr),   A., 

ii,  547. 
hydroximidosulphate,    production    of 

(DiVEBS  and  Haoa),  T.,  689;  P., 

1900,  71. 
thiosulphate,  preparatiou  of,  and  action 
of  heat  on  (Divers  and  Ogawa), 
T.,  385 ;  P.,  1900,  89. 

double  salt  with  silver  and  with, 

copper  haloids,  thiosulphates,  and 

sulphites  (Rosenheim  and  Stkin- 

hauseb),  a.,  ii,  652,  658. 

salphite,     double,    with   silver    and 

copper    (Rosenheim    and    Stein- 

hauser),  a.,  ii,  652. 
amidoBulphite,  formation  nnd  decom- 
position of  (DivBUB  and  Ogawa), 

T.,  287^;  P.,  1900,  88. 
imidosulphite  (Divers  and  Oqawa), 

P.,  1900,  118. 
paUsdous    ^rtchlorosulphite    (Robbn- 

heim  and  Itzig),  A.,  ii,  282. 
sulphites,  preparation  of,  and  action 

of  heat  on  (Divebs  and  Ogawa), 

T.,  835 ;  P.,  1900,  89. 
thioantimonite  and  double  salt  with 

silver  (Pouget),  A.,  ii,  84. 
tiithiocsrbonate   as   a   substitute   for 

hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphides 

(Vogtherr),  a.,  ii,  241. 
trithionate,  preparation  of,  and  action 

of  heat  on  (Divebs  and  Oqawa), 

T.,  835;  P.,  1900,  89. 
Ammonium  orgsAie  eompounds: — 
Ammonium     compounds,     quaternary, 

formation  of  (Fischbr  and  Win- 

daub),  a.,  1,  224,  484. 
salts,  organic  stereoisomeric,  character- 
istics of  (Wedekind),  a.,  i,  155. 
alcoholates  (Dbckbr),  A.,  i,  522. 
cyanate,  solid,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  (WALKBR  and   Wood), 

T.,  21 ;  P.,  189e,  209. 
cyanates,  substituted,  transformation 

of  (Walkbr  and  Wood),  T.,  33; 

P.,  1889,  209. 
cyanide,  action  of,    on   acetone    (v. 

GuLEwrrsGH),  A.,  i.  476. 
platosemi-ethyleneand-ammine  chlor- 
ides (J6RGENSEN),  A.,  i,  542. 
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Amygdalinamidozimd     (Schiff),     A., 

i,49. 
n-Amyl  alcohol,  solubility  coefficientB  of 
water  and  (Aionan  and  Dugas),  A. , 
ii,  68. 
Amyl  chloride,   action  of,  on   calcium 
carbide  (Lefsbvre),  A.,  i,  323. 
nitrite,  action  of,  on  vision  (Filehne), 

A.,ii,  424. 
snlphide-mercnric  iodide  (Smiles),  T.  , 
164  ;  P.,  1899,  240. 
t'^Amvl  nitrite,   action  of  acetone,   of 
methyl  propyl  ketone,  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  of  isotanyl  alcohol  on,  in  presence 
of  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  (Kissel), 
A.,  i,  620. 
Amylaie,  preparation   of   (Yvom),   A., 
i,  196. 
action  of,  on  starch  (Potteyim),  A., 
i,  80. 
isoAmyleitraconie    aeid    (Lawrence), 

P.,  1900,  156. 
Amylene  {y-methyl-fi-hitylene)  nitrcsate 

(Ipatieff),  a.  ,  i,  3. 
ii-Amylene  nitroaate  (Ipatieff),  A.,  i,  3. 
Amylogen  and  its  hydrolysis  (Syniew- 

8KI),  A.,  i,  78. 
isQAmyloxyacetone  (Kissel),  A.,  i,  621. 
iffoAmylraeoiiiie  aeid,  melting  point  of 

(Lawrence),  P.,  1900,  156. 
Amylzanthio  aeid,  sodium  salt  of,  use 
of,  in  qualitative  analysis  (Grassini), 
A.,  ii,  610. 
Amyrol  (v.  Soden),  A.,  1,  401. 
Anftmia,    pernicious,     metabolism     in 
(v.  MORACZBWSKI),  A.,  ii,  295.        ' 
condition  of  the  blood  in  (Smith), 
A.,  ii,  416. 
AnflBsthetios,  action  of  (Meyer  ;  Baum), 

A.,  ii,  156. 
Anagyrineand  its  compounds  and  physio- 
logical   action    (Schmidt;    LirrER- 
scHEiD),  A.,  i,  518  ;  (Klostbrmann), 
A.,  i,  515. 
Analoite  from  Nova  Scotia  (Clarke  and 
Steioer),  a.,  ii,  25. 
action    of    ammonium    chloride    on 
(Clarke  and  Steioer),  A.,  ii,  25, 
219. 
Analyiit,  application  of  the  fractional 
precipitation    of    neutral    salts    to 
(Findlay),  a.,  ii,  716, 
•olubility  of  precipitates  in  (Imher- 

wahr),  a.,  ii,  642. 
use  of  iodic  acid  in  (JOroensen),  A., 

ii,  620. 
elementary  organic,  absorption  appar- 
atus for  (Benedict),  A.,  ii,  439. 
qualitative,  of  the  ammonium  sulphide 
group  (Jean),  A,,  ii,  619. 
use  of  ammonium  (itthiocarbonate  in 

(Vogtherr),  a.,  ii,  241. 
VOL.  LXXVIIl.  ii. 


Analyiia.  qualitative,    use   of  sodium 

amylxanthate   in  (Grassini),    A., 

ii,  510. 

quantitative,  use  of  cobalticyanides  in 

(Miller    and    Mathews),    A., 

ii,  818 ;  (Mathews),  A.,  ii,  578. 

use  of  hydroffen  peroxide  in  (Fried- 

HEIM  and  BRt^HL),  A.,  ii,  171. 
use    of    sodium    thiosulphate     in 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  691. 
volumetric,  Iceland  spar  as  a  standard 
in  (Masron),  a.,  li,  436  ;  (Thiele 
and  Richter),  A.,  ii,  620. 
acidimetry     and     alkalimetry     in 
(AsTRUc),  A.,  ii,  572. 
See  also  Indicator. 
Anoylite  from  Greenland  (Flink),   A., 

ii,  410. 
Andetita  from  the  eruptive  rocks  from 
the  Salzkammergnt   (v.  John),    A., 
ii,  219. 
Andesites  from  Maine  (Gregory),  A., 
ii,  90. 
from  Sumatra  (Milch),  A.,  ii,  150. 
Andradite  from  Dartmoor  (Busz),  A., 

ii,  217. 
Anethole  and  its  isomerides  (Orndorff 
and  Morton),  A.,  i,  289. 
and    its     analogues,     oxidation     of 
(Bouoault),  a.,  i,  495. 
Angolite  (Brbusinq),  A,,  ii,  551. 
Anhydride,   CgHgOg   from  /-malic  acid 

(Waldbn),  a.,  i,  11. 
Anhydrides,    mixed,     of    acyclic    and 
cyclic  acids  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  8. 
of  formic  acid  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  580. 
organic,  solubility  of,  in  water  (van 

db  Stadt),  a.,  i,  200. 
chloro-,   inorganic,  polymerisation  of 
(Oddo),     a.,    i,    92;    (Oddo   and 
Serra),  a.,  ii,  74. 
Anhydrite,  hydration  of  (Zunino),  A., 
ii,  479. 
marine,  formation  of  (Vatbr),  A.,  ii, 

541. 
and  gypsum  deposits  at  Oulx,  Pied- 
mont, minerals  in  the  (Colomba), 
A.,  U,  216. 
Anhydro-aoetyl   and   -benioyl-aoetone- 
aminooamphor  (Duden  and  Treff), 
A.,  i,  671. 
Anhydro-;)-aeetylamixiobeniyl     aloohol 

(Goldschmidt),  a.,  i,  436. 
Anhydro-baaei,    and    their    szo-deriva- 
tives,  constitution  of  (Meldola  and 
Eynon),T.,  1170;  P..  1900,  166. 
Anhydrobia-S-methoxy-T-methyldiketo- 
hydrinden0-4-earboxylio  aeid  and  its 
esters  (Landau),  A.,  i,  662. 
A2ihydrodiaoatoiie-oarbamide,-allylthio- 
oarbamide,  and  -phenylthioearbamide 
(TRAUBEand  Lorenz),  A.,  i,  115. 
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AnliydroetliylMetoaoetata-amiiiooam- 

phor  (DuDEN  and  Ta£Ff),  A.,  i,  673. 
Anhydro-p-formylaminobensyl     aloohol 

and   its    benzoyl    derivative    (Gold- 

schmidt),  a.,  i,  285. 
iS-Anhydrohomooamphoroiiio  acid  (Lap- 

woBTH  and  Chapman),  T.,  453;  P., 

1900,  57. 
Anhydromalic    aeld    (Walden),     A., 

i,  10,  11. 
p-Anhydrometliylaininobensyl     aleoliol 

(Gou>schmidt),  a.,  i,  436. 
AnhydrO'  a-napbthaquinone-S-aMtoiLedi- 

earboxylie  aeid,  2'Cliloro-,  ethyl  ester 

(Michel),  A.,  i,  670. 
Anhydro-cis-pentiiaetliylenetrioarb- 

ozylie  a«id  (Bottomlet  and  Pbrkin), 

T.,  304  ;  P.,  1900,  16. 
AnbydrotriaoetonsdignaTiidine  (Traube 

and  ScHWARZ),  A.,  i,  117. 
Anhydrotrisdiketohydrindene  (Lieber- 

MANN  and  Flatow),  A.,  i,  667. 
AniUdes,    action    of   forn\aldehyde    oiT 
(Goldschmidt),  a.,  i,  285,  486. 

action  of  hypobromous  acid  on  (Chat- 
TAWAY,  Orton,  andHURTLEY),  A., 
i,  152. 

action  of  hypochlorous  and  hypobrom- 
ous acids  on  (Chattaway  and 
Obton),  T.,  134,  789,  797;  P., 
1899,  232;  P.,  1900,  102,  112; 
(Chattaway,  Orton,  and  Hurt- 
LEY),  T.,  800;  P.,  1900,  125; 
(Abmstrono),  T.,  1047 ;  P.,  1900,  , 
160.  I 

substituted  (Chattaway,  Orton,  and 
HuRTLEY),   A.,   i,   151 ;  (CHArrA-   j 
way  and  Obton),  A.,  i,  152,  648.      I 

substitution    in    (Armstrong),     T.,   ' 
1047 ;  P.,  1900, 160. 
Aniliminooarbamiaothioglyeollio     aoid  i 

(Habbibs  and  Elamt),  A.,  i,  418.         I 
Aniline  and  its  hydrochloride,  electro-    ' 
lysis  of  fused  mixtures  of  (Szar- 
VA8Y),  T.,  208  ;  P.,  1899,  194. 

solubility   coefficients    of  water  and  j 
(AiONAN  and  Dugab),  A.,  ii,  68. 

action  of,  on  a-benzoylaminocinnamic 
anhydride  (Eblenmeyer),  A., 
i,  550. 

reactions  of,  with  hydroxy-  and  un- 
saturated compounds  (Tingle),  A., 
i,  544. 

oxidation  of  (Bambebosb  and  Tschib- 
neb),  a.,  i,  485. 

meta-snlphonation  of  (Armstrong  and 
Berby),  p.,  1900,  159. 

antimonio-chloride  and  -iodides 
(Hiobee),  a.,  i,  285. 

hydrochloride,  double  salt  of,  with 
bismuth  chloride  (Havser  and 
Vanino),  a.,  i,  641. 


Aniline,  hydrochloride,   action    of,    on 
phosphoryl    chloride    (Oddo),    A., 
1,  92. 
staunobromide      (Biohabdson      and 

Adams),  A.,  i,  151. 
tellurium    bromides     and    chlorides 
(Lenher),  a.,  i,  379. 
AniUne,  8:4.(2i.,  2:3:4-  and  3:4:6- 
tri;      and      2:3:4: 6-(e^ra-bromo- 
(Whbeleb   and  Valentine),  A., 
i,  26. 
pentahromo',  diazo-salts  of  (Haxtzsch 

and  Smythe),  A.,  i,  816. 
4-monc»f    4  :  ^-du,    and    2:4:  S^ri- 
bromo-3-iodo-       (Wheeleb       and 
Valentine),  A.,  i,  26. 
8-chloro-4-in«na-,  -4:6-c{i-,  and  -2:4:6- 
^ri-bromo-,  4-chloro-8-bromo-,  3:4:6- 
chlorobromonitro-,   and  8-chloro-4- 
bromo-2:6-r2initro-  (Wheeleb  and 
Valentine),  A.,  i,  26,  26, 
4:2-,  and  2  :  4-chlorobromo-  (Chat- 
taway and  Orton),  A.,  i,  643. 
"  cyano-"  and  its  acetyl  and  anhydro- 
benzoyl   derivatives   (Meves),    A., 
i,  483. 
o-nitro-,  action   of   formaldehyde  on 
(Meyer  and  Rohmbb),  A.,  i,  222. 
methylated,        nitrosoamines       of 
(Bambergrb  and  MCllbr),  A., 
i,  217. 
AniUneaiobenioylaaetona,  i-6-j7-  nitro-. 
See      Benzeneazobenzoylacetone,      p- 
nitro-. 
Anilinoa^etio  aeid,  action  of  sodium  and 
amyl   alcohol    on    (Einhorn    and 
Pfeiffeb),  a.,  i,  221. 
ethyl  ester,  action  of  sodium  ethoxide 
on  ( VoBLANDER  and  db  Mouilpibd), 
A.,  i,  644. 
Anilinodiphenylbenioqninone       (Bob- 

8CHE),  A.,  i,  594. 
Anilinodiphenylguanidine,     action     of 
carbonyl  chloride  on   (Sen all),   A., 
i,  464. 
7-Anilino-8:4-diph0nylt]iaiol0    (Busch 

and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  415. 
Anilinoembelio    aeid    (Hefftbr     and 

Feuerstein),  a.,  i,  498. 
8-Anilinoflavindnline  chloride,  2-amino- 
(Kehrmann  and  Stoffel),  A.,  i,  225. 
8- Aniline- l-indone  (Schlossbbbg),  A., 

i,  665. 
Anilinoinduline,  B,,  4,  electrolytic  pre- 
paration of  (Szabvasy),  T.,  207 ;  P., 
1899,  194. 
Anilinomalonie  aeid,  ethyl  ester,  action 
of  nitrous   acid    on    (Cubtiss),   A., 
i,  482. 
Anilinomanveine     (anilinophenylpheno- 
aa/ranine)  (Fischer  and  Hbpp),  A., 
i,  462. 
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Aiiili2io-4-m6tliylp7TimidiiL68,  2-  and  6-, 

and  their  aniino-derivatives  (Gabriel 

and  Colson),  A.,  i,  54. 
AnilinophanoiateiiiiLe     (Fischer    and 

Hepp),  A.,i,  463. 
Anilinophanylglyeiiia-o-earbozTlie  add, 

and  esters  ( vorlander  and  Weiss- 

brenner),  a.,  i,  295. 
O-Anilino-T-phenylnaphtliAplieiiaioiiiiiin 

7-cldorid6, 10-amino-  (Kbhruann  and 

Valencibn),  a.,  i,  255. 
Anilinophenylplieiioajiotafraniiio    (Fis- 

orer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  463. 
5-A]iilino-4-pli6nyltriaiole  and  its  acetyl 

and  3-metiiyl  derivatives  (BuscH  and 

Bauer),  A.,  i,  414. 
Animml  fluids,  estimation  of  the  reducing 
power  of  (Bosin),  A.,  ii,  819. 

juices  and  tissues,  chemico-physical 
relations  of  (Oker-Blom),  A., 
ii,  290,  356,  607. 

matter,   detection  of  nitric   acid  in 
(ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  46. 
Anbnals,  marine,  death  temperature  of 

(Vernon),  A.,  ii,  98. 
Aaime,  East  and  West  Indian,  examina- 
tion of  (Bibterich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Anisaldehyde    (o-met?toxybenzaldehyde)y 

preparation  of  (LABB1&),  A.,  i,  177. 
;>-Anisaldozi2ii08  (Caryeth),  A.,  i,  34. 
Anifidine,  chloro-o-,  m-  and  -p-,  and  their 
acetyl  derivatives  (Rbvbrdin  and 
Eckhard),  a.,  i,  28. 

diBitro-,  diazotisation   of   (Meldola 
and   Wechslbr),    T.,    1172;    P., 
1900,  167. 
"AniiidiBes,  cyano-o-,  and  -p-"  and  their 

guanidine   aerivatives   (Mevbs),  A., 

1,  483. 
Aaiioin,  preparation  of  (Orndorff  and 

Morton),  A.,  i,  289. 
Anisole,  (^tamino-,  dihydrochloride  (Her- 
ziG  and  Aionbr),  A.,  i,  545. 

0-,  m-,  andjp-chloro-,  and  their  nitro- 
derivatives  (Reverdin    and   Eck- 
hard), A.,  i,  28. 
AaiioU-diatooyanidet,  and  -diaioninm 

eyaaidd  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  567. 
Aniaoles^ndiaiotato,  potassium  (Hant- 
zsch), A.,  i,  567. 
AaiBolediasohAloidB    (Hantzsch),    A., 

i,  568. 
o^AaiBoylaiiisylearbftmide  (van  Dam), 

A.,  i,  172. 
AniaylaathnuLilic   acid  (Pschorr  and 

WoLFEs),  A.,  i,  170. 
Ankerite  from  Missouri  (Rogers),  A., 

ii,  550. 
Aonatto,  colouring  matter  of  (Zwick), 

A.,  i,  513. 
AaniiAl  eeneral  Meeting,  T.,  555 ;  P., 

1900,  77. 


Anorthoelase    from    Portland,     Maine 

(Lord),  A.,  ii,  603. 
Anthracene,  refraction  of  (Chh^sotti), 

A.,  i,  339. 
Anthraoite     and     anthraxolite     from 
Canada  (Ellis  and  Lawron),  A., 
ii,  660. 
estimation    of    volatile    combustible 
matter  in  (Meade  and  Attix),  A., 
ii,  168. 
AnthragaUol     ( 1 : 2:S-trihydroxyatUhra- 
quinone)f  its  acyl  and  halogen  deriva- 
tives (Slama),  a.,  i,  181. 
Anthraglneosennin     (Tschirch      and 

Hiepe),  a.,  i,  682. 
Anthranilic  aeid  (o-aminobenzoie  add), 
from   o-nitrotoluene   (Preuss   and 
BiNZ),  A.,  i,  392. 
action  of  aeetonitrile  on  (Booert  and 

Gotthelf),  a.,  i,  412. 

action  of  chloroform  and  potash  on 

(Elliott),  T.,  213 ;  P.,  1899.  243. 

'       ethyl    ester,   formation   of   indigotiii 

from  (VorlXnder  and  Koettnitz), 

;  A.,  i,  649. 

glycinyl  derivatives  of  the  esters  of 
t  (Einhorn  and  Oppenueimbr),  A., 

I  i,  493. 

I  Anthranilic  aeid,  3:6-(2ichIoro-  (Graebr 
I  and  GouREViTz),  A.,  i,  547. 

Anthranilphenylacetio    aeid   (Henzr), 

A.,  i,  119. 
9-Anthranol-2-6arbozylie  aeid  and  di- 
nitro-  (LiMPRiCHT   and   Lack),   A., 
'       i,  31. 

Anthraphenonei  (Perribr),  A.,  i,  350. 
,  Anthraqninone-2-earbexylie    aeid   and 
dinitxo'  (Limpricht  and  Lack),  A., 
'       i,  31. 

'  Antifebrin,  test  for,  in  antipyrino  (Rai- 

,       Kow  and  Sohtarbanow),  A.,  ii,  456. 

Antimony,    alleged    transformation    of 

phosphorus   into  (Winkler),  A.,  ii, 

476;  (Fiitica),  A.,  ii,  651. 

Antimony  allies  with  tin  (Reinders), 

A.,  ii,  731. 
Antimony    eomponndi    with    sulphur 

(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  598. 
Antimony     trichloride     in     cryoscopy 
(Tolloczko),  a.,  ii,  190. 
/>«n/achloride,    compound    of,    with 
nitrosyl  chloride  (van  Hbtbren)  A., 
ii,  137. 
Antimonone  oxide  action  of,  on  sulphur 
chloride  (Oddo    and    Serra),   A., 
ii,  74. 
Tri-  and  tetra-antimonie    acids  and 
their  salts  (Delacroix),  A.,  ii,  145. 
Antimony  sulphide,  action  of  hydrogen 

on  (P^labon),  a.,  ii,  352. 
Antimony,   ornnie   eomponnde   (Par- 
theil  and  Mannheim),  A.,  1,  479. 
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Antimony,  double  halogen  salts  of,  with 

aniline  and  the  toluidines  (Hiobee), 

A.,i,  285. 

Antimony,  estimation  and   separation 

of:— 

estimation  of,  electrolytically  (OsT  and 

Klapproth),  a.,  ii,  692. 
estimation  of,  in  ores  (Brown),  A., 

ii,  51. 
estimation  and  separation  of  arsenic 
and,  in  ores  (Brck  and  Fisher),  A., 
ii,  812. 
separation  of  arsenic    and    tin  from 
(Marburo),  a.,  ii,  248. 
Antipeptone  (Kutbcher),  A.,  i,  72. 
Antipyrine(l  -phenyldimethylpi/razolone), 
compounds  of,  with  copper  chloride, 
and  with  metallic    llenzoates   and 
oalicylates  (Sohuyten),  A.,  i,  57. 
compounds  of,  with  mercury  halogen 
salts  (Yillr  and  Astre),  A.,  i,  362, 
411. 
action  of  iodine  on  (Bouoault),   A., 

i,  811,  812. 
excretion  of  (Lawroff),  A.,  ii,  741. 
and  amino-,  reactions  of  (Hoffmann), 

A.,  ii,  879. 
tests  for  antifebrin,  exalgin  and  phen- 
acetin  in  (Raikow  and  Schtarba- 
now),  a.,  ii,  466. 
Antipyrine,    bromo-    (Michaelis   and 
Schwabs),  A.,  i,  695. 
iodo-  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  812. 
compounds  of,  with  mercury  salts 
(Bouoault),  A.,  i,  312,  361. 
Antipyrine  benioatei.  See  Benzopyrines. 
Antip7rine-l-p-benioio      aeid       {anii- 
pyrtne-Hz-^carboxylic    acid),     (Mi- 
chaelis and  SUDENDORF),  A.,  i,  696. 
Antipyrine  lalieylates.  See  Salipyrincs. 
Apigenin  (l-^-i* 'trihydroxii/lavone)^  syn- 
thesis of,  and  its  triaeetyl  derivative 
(Czajkowski,  v.  Kostanecki,  and 
Tambor),  a.,  i,  504. 
Apigenin  and  Apiin,   action  of  nitric 
acid    on    (Pbrkin),    T.,    416;    P., 
1900,  44. 
Apigetrin,    and   nitro-    (Psrkin),    T., 

420;  P.,  1900,45. 
itfoApiole,     acid,     C|,Hj40q,    from    the 

oxidation  of  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  495. 
Apios   tuherosa,  composition   of   (Bri- 

ghetti),  a.,  ii,  498. 
Aplysia,  digestion  of  carbohydrates  by 

(Bohmann),  a.,  ii,  289. 
Apple  chips,  estimation  of  zinc  in  (Leh- 
mann),  A.,  ii,  170. 
trees.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Arable  aeid  from  beetroot  (Yoto^bk  and 

Sebob),  a.,  i,  208. 
Arabinose   from   tragacanth    (Wibtsoe 
and  ToLLENs),  A.,  i,  207. 


Arabinose,  fermentation   of  (Salkow- 

SKI),  A.,  i,  628. 
ef-Arabinose,  phenylbenzylhydrasone  of 

(Ruff  and  Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  77. 
/-Arabinose,    amylmercaptal     and    di- 
phenylhydrazone  of  (Neubero),  A., 
1,  539. 
phenylosazones  of  (Neubero),  A.,  i, 

139. 
conversion  of,  into  /-erythrose  (Wohl), 
A.,  i,  140. 
r-Arabinose  in  urine,  and  phenylbydra- 
zones,  osazones,  and  amylmercaptal  of 
(Neubero),  A.,  i,  539. 
Araffonite  and  calcite,  pbysioochemical 

relations  of  (Foote),  A.,  ii,  541. 
Aralia  nudicaulis,  aralionc  and  oil  from 

(Alpebs),  a.,  i,  107. 
Araroba  powder  (Heme),  A.,  i,  41. 
Ardostaphyhs  Uva-urn,  constituents  of 

(Perkin),  T.,  424;  P.,  1900,  46. 
ArenieolflB,  the  pigment  of  the  (Fau^-el), 

A.,  ii,  227. 
Arginine   from  coniferous  plants  (Su- 
ZUKI),  A.,  ii,  562, 
from    the    proteid    of   conifer    seeds 
(ScHULZE  and  Winterstein),  A., 
ii,  101. 
from  malt,  formation  of  (Petit  and 

Labourasse),  a.,  ii,  612. 
constitution  of  (Schulze  and  Winter- 
stein), A.,  i,  110. 
identity    of    animal    and    vegetable 

(Schulze),  A.,  i,  515. 
action  of,  on  the  tiyptic  digestion  of 
proteid  (Lawroff),  A.,  ii,  28. 
Argon,   new  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
(Nasini,  Andbrlini,  and  Salva- 
dor!), A.,  ii,  181. 
relative  rates  of  effusion  of,   and  of 

other  gases  (Donnan),  A.,  ii,  390. 
solubility  of,  in  water  (Estrbichbr), 

A.,  ii,  205. 
passa^   of,   through    thin    films   of 
indiarubber       (Kayleigh),       A., 
ii,  842. 
viscosity  of,  as  affected  by  temperatnie 
(Rayleigh),  a.,  ii,  590. 
Aromatie  compounds,  colour  reaction  for 
certain  (Burobsb),  A.,  ii,  774. 
series,  isomerism  in  the  (Obohsnbb 
DE  Coninck),  a.,  i,  592. 
Artenio,    supposed    transformation    of 
phosphorus   into    (Winkleb),   A., 
li,   476;    (FiTTiOA),   A.,    ii,    651; 
(Noltino  and    Fbuerstein),  A., 
ii,  722. 
action  of  potasaammonium  on  (Huoot), 

A.,  ii,  14. 
in  the  organism,  origin,  localisation, 
and  elimination  of  (OavtiebX  A., 
ii,  152,  226.  . 
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ArMnio,  elimiuatioD  of,  from  the  system 

(SCHERBATbCHEFF),  A.,  ii,  622. 

metabolism  of  (Gautibk),  A.,  ii,  670. 
An enioiu  oxide,  action  of,  on  sulphur 

chloride   (Oddo   and   Serka),    A., 

ii,  74. 
Arsenie    aoid,    estimation    of,    iodo- 

metrically  (GoocH  and  Morris),  A., 

ii,  686. 
Arseno-duodeoi-   and    -lateO'tongstio 

aeidf    (Kehrmann     and     Rutti- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  145. 
Arsenio  sulphide,   action   of   hydrogen 

on  (P^labon),  a.,  ii,  602. 
new  sulphide  of  (AsjS)  (Scoit),  T., 

651 ;  P.,  1900,  69. 
Artenic,    deteetion,     estiniation,    and 

separation  of: — 
Bettendorf  s  test  for  (Dietze  ;  Enell  ; 

Fbsrichs),  a.,  ii,  244. 
biological  pi-oof  of  the    presence  of 

(Abel     and     Buttenbero),     A., 

ii,  299. 
biological  detection  of,  in  skin,  hairs, 

perspiration,  and  nrine  (Scholtz), 

A.,  u,  244. 
detection     of,      in      the     organism 

(Scherbai^cheff),  a.,  ii,  622. 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in    the 

organism  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  168. 
estimation  of,  in  alloys  and  metals 

(HoLLARDand  Bertiaux),  A.  ,ii,438. 
estimation  of,  in  Paiis  green  (Smith), 

A.,  ii,  47;  (Haywood;  Hiloard), 

A.,  ii,  758. 
estimation  and  separation  of  antimony 

and,  in  ores  (Beck  and  Fisher),  A., 

ii,  312. 
sei)ai*ation  of  antimony  and  tin  from 

(Marburg),  A.,  ii,  248.1 
Arsenieal  inaeotioides,  adulteration  and 
analysis   of  (Hayavood;    Uilgard), 
A.,  li,  758. 
Asbestos,     composition   of  (van    der 

Bellen),  a.,  ii,  602. 
retention  of  moisture  by  (Aught),  A., 

ii,  309. 
Asbestos  filters  (Lohse  and  Thohas- 

CHEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  508. 
Asoitic  fluid,  human,  lipolytic  ferment 

in  (Hamburger),  A.,  ii,  420. 
Ash  anol^sni,  apparatus  for  (Tucker), 

A.,  li,   52;    (Suuri'LE worth   and 

Tollens),  a.,  ii,  111. 
See  also  Agricultunil  Chemistry. 
Asparag:ine,  accumulation  of,  in  legu- 
minous plants  (Be£al),  A.,  ii,  301. 
Aspergillus   niger,    proteolytic    enzyme 

pi-oduced  by  (Malfitano),  A.,  ii, 

493. 
nutritive  value  of  raffinose  for  (Gillot), 

A.,  ii,  99. 


Aspergillus  Ori/zas,  composition  of  the 
spores  of  (Abo),  A.,  ii,  563. 
a  ferment  of  "sake"  (KozAi),  A.,  ii, 
743. 
Asphalt  from  Barbados  (Bedson),   A., 

ii,  20.  * 
Aspidin  and  Aspidinol  (Hausmann),  A., 

i,49. 
Assooiation.    See  Affinity. 
Astragalose  from  Astragalus  caryocarpiis 

(Frankforter),  a.,  ii,  747. 
Asysimetry  and  vitalism  (Ulfiani  and 

CoMDELLi),  A.,  ii,  463. 
Atmospherio    air,    composition   of,    at 
various  altitudes  (Hinrichs),  A., 
ii,  649. 
combustible  gases  of  (Gautier),  A., 

ii,  537,  538,  720. 
heat  of  vaporisation  of  (Behn),   A., 

ii,  260. 
liquid,  distillation  of,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
phases  (Baly),  A.,  ii,  589. 
'change  in  composition  of,  on  evapora- 
tion (Grousinoff),  a.,  ii,  720. 
influence  of  the  temperature  ,of,  on 
Bacteria  (Macfadyen  and  Row- 
land), A.,  ii,  610. 
of  forests,  high  mountains,  and  the 

sea  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  587,  538. 
of  the  Tharandt  forest,  sulphur  di- 
oxide  in   the   (Wislicenus),    A., 
ii,  38. 
of   Paris,   combustible  gases    of   the 

(Gautier),  A.,  ii,  537,  720. 
estimation     of    carbon     dioxide    in 
(Walker),    T.,    1110;    P.,   1900, 
164 ;    (Letts    and    Blake),    A., 
ii,  622. 
estimation  of  formaldehyde  in  (Wxnt- 
gen),  a.,  ii,  117.4 
Atomic  heats,  additivity  of  (Meyer), 

A.,  ii,  464. 
Atomic    theory,    Dalton's,    genesis    of 

(Debub),  a.,  ii,  136. 
Atomic  weight  of  a  new  metal    from 
uranium     residues     (Curie),     A., 
ii,  83. 
of  Wium,   boron,   bromine,   carbon, 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  silver, 
sodium,   and 'sulphur  (Hinrichs), 
A.,  ii,  534. 
of  nidio-active  barium   (Curik),   A., 

ii,  83,  654. 
of  boron  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  14,  15  ; 

(Hinrichs),  A.,  ii,  534,  539. 
of  cobalt  (Richards  and  Baxter),  A., 

ii,  78. 
of  gadolinium  (Benedicks),   A.,    ii, 

209;  (Demar^ay),  A.,  ii,  597. 
of  iron  (Richards  and  Baxter),  A., 
ii,  407. 
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Atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  (Dean),  T., 
117;  P.,  1899,  218. 

of  i>alladium  (Hakdin),  A.,  ii,  85. 

of  tungsten  (Smith  and  Hardin),  A., 
ii,  80. 

of  yttrium  (Muthmann  and  Buhm), 
A.,  ii,  209. 
Atomio  weights,  report  of  the  American 
Committee  on  (Clarke),  A.,  ii,  3.S9. 

report  of  the  International  Commission 
on  (Landolt,  Ostwald,  and  Seu- 
bert),  a.,  ii,  688. 

and  crystallography  (Muthmann),  A., 
ii,  688;  (Linck),  A.,  ii,  717. 

in  relation  to  physical  properties 
(Sander),  A.,  li,  137;  (Bayley), 
A.,  ii,  188. 

and  specific  heat  (Tilden),  A.,  ii,  524. 
Atonifl,  additive  nature  of  the  properties 

of  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  538. 
Atriplcx  sejHtbaccata.     See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Atroixi  Belladotmaj  estimation   of  the 

alkaloids  of  the  leaves  of  (Schmidt), 

A.,  ii,  379. 
Atropine,  action  of  chloroform  or  etiier 

on  (Schaer),  a.,  ii,  455. 
t-Atropine  from  Scopolia  atropoidcs  roots 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  60;  (Gapamer),  A., 

i,  856. 
AtrOMine,  {atmsciMy   i-scopolamine^    i- 

hyoscine),   from    commercial  scopola- 
mine (Hesse),  A.,  i,  60;  (Gadamer), 

A.,  i,  856. 
Angite    from    Japan    (Iwasaki),    A., 
ii,  286. 

from  Latium  (Zambonini),  A.,  ii,662. 

from  Moravia  (Pelik AX),  A.,  ii,  662. 
Auramine,  constitution  of  (Stock),  A., 

i,  258. 
Aostrium  (Pribram),  A.,  ii,  347. 
Antodigeition  of   the  {lancreas  (Pfor- 

ringer),  a.,  ii,  28. 
Aatoxidation.     See  Oxidation. 
Azinite  from  Japan  (JimbO),  A.,  ii,  87. 
Aselaio  acid  {heptanedicarboxt/lCc  acid)^ 

preparation  of  (Maquenne),  A.,  i,  135. 
Asiminobeniene,  ketochlorides  and  quin- 

ones  of,  and  acids  therefrom  (Zincke, 

Stoffel,  and  Petermann),  A.,  i,  524. 
AsiminoethjlenedioarbozjUo  aeid.    See 

1 :2:3-Triazole-4:5-dicarboxylic  acid. 
Aiiminolethjlenedioarbozylio  aoid.  See 

l-Hydroxy-l:2:3-triazolc-4:5-dicarb- 

oxylic  acid. 
Asines,  formation  of,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  semicarbazones    (Kipping), 

P.,  1900,  64;  (Young  and  Witham), 

P.,  1900,  78. 
Asoaminea  and  Asooxnine  oxides,  differ- 
ence   iu   behaviour  of  (Bamberger 

and  Stieqelmann),  A.,  i,  198. 


Aiobeniene,  electrolysis  of  (Lob),    A., 

i,  697;  ii,  706. 
nitro-derivatives    of    (Wekkeb     and 

Stiasny),  a.,  i,  194 ;  (Meigbn  and 

Norm  ANN),  A.,  i,  702. 
Asobeniene-4:8':5'-triinlp]ionie  aeid  and 
its  4'-amino-derivative  and  their  salts 
(Junohahn),  a.,  i,  418. 
Aso-compoondi  differentiated  from  hydr- 

azone     compounds     by     bromine 

(Armstrong),  P.,  1899,  243. 
o-amino-,  triazines  from  (Buscu    and 

Hartmann),  a.,  i,  69. 
Aso-oompoiindf.    See  preceding  entries, 

and  also  :— 
Acetonhenoneazobilirubin. 
Acetylaminobenzeneaso-l  -phenyl-3- 

methylpyrazolone. 
Aoetylaminophenylazoacetoacetic  add. 
Aldazines. 

Aniline,  diazo  salts  of. 
Anisolediazocyanidea. 
Anisolediazohaloids. 
Anisolediazonium  cyanide. 
Anisolf^ndiazotates. 
Azodibenzoyl. 
Azodicarbamide. 
2-A2olepidine. 

Azo-mono-  and  -di-quinoline. 
Azotoluetie. 
Azoxyanisole. 
Azoxybenzeno. 
Azoxydiquinoline. 
Benzaldazine. 
Benzeneazobenzoylacetone. 
Beuzoneazo-o-<ftbromophenol. 
Benzeneazo-4-chloro-m-phenylenedi> 

amine. 
Benzeneazodiaoetylsuccinic  acid. 
Bonzoneazodiphenylftmine  oxide. 
Benzeneazo«ethyl-/3-uaphthylamine. 
8*Benzeneazo-6-hydroxybenzylidene- 

acetophenone. 
Benzeneazomethylaniline  oxide. 
Benzeneazo-/9-naphthol. 
Benzeneazo-/3-naphthylcarbamic  acid. 
Beuzeneazo-o-nitrophenol. 
Benzeneazonitrosobenzene. 
Benzeneazophenol. 
Benzeneazosalicy  laldehyde . 
Benzone>6-diazoami  noquinoline. 
Benzenediazoc^anide. 
Benzenediazonium  salts. 
Benzenediazonium-o-sulphonic  acid. 
Bisdiazoacetic  acid. 
Bisdiazobenzenepheny  Ite  trazone . 
Bisdiazobcnzene-p-tolyl  tetrozone. 
Bisdiazomethane  (dihifdroUtrazine). 
Bisdiazotetrazones  (oiazanes). 
Bis-j9-diazotoluenephenyltetrazone. 
Bis-l  -phenyl-8-methylpyrazoloneazo- 

benzene. 
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Aso  compoiindi.    See  :— 
Caffeineazo-coni  pounds. 
Capronaldazine. 
^Cumenediazocyanides. 
^'  Camenediazohaloids . 
^•Camenediazonium  cyanide. 
tfr-Oamene^ymliazotates. 
Diazoacetic  acid. 
Diazoaminoben  zene. 
Diazoamlnobenzeaedi-/7-6ulphonic 

acid. 
Diazoazobenzenetrisalphonic  acid. 
Diazobenzene. 
Diazobenzenebenzylamine. 
Diazobenzene  chloride  and  nitrate. 
Diazobenzenehydrazides. 
Diazobenzene-m-hydrazinobenzoic 

acid. 
Diazobenzeneimide. 
Diazobenzenephenylhvdrazide. 
Diazobenzenepipendiae. 
Diazobenzene-o-snlphonic  acid. 
Diazobenzoic  acid  phenylhydrazide. 
Diazocaffeine. 
Diazo-compounds. 
Diazocyanides. 
Diazocymene  nitrate. 
Diazohaloids. 
Diazohydrazides. 
Diazohydrozides. 
Diazohydrozyaminobenzene. 
Diazomethane. 
Diazonaphthalene  nitrate. 
an^i-Diazonaphthalene  salts. 
Diazonium  salts. 
Diazosalicylic  acid. 
Diazotates. 

Diazotetronic  anhydride. 
Diazotetronosulphonic  acid. 
Diazothiocyanates. 
|7-Diazotoluonephenylhydrazide. 
Diazotoluenepiperidide. 
Dibenzozy-o-benzylideneazine. 
Diethy  lam  inophenyl  -/A-cy  anoazo- 

methine  derivatives. 
Dihydrodiazotetronic  anhydride. 
Dihydrotetrazino. 
Dihydroxydiazobenzene. 
Dimethyiaminobenzeue-6-azoquinol- 

ine. 
Dimethyyiamiuochlorophenazine. 
Dimethylaaiinophenyl-/A-cyanoazo- 

methme  derivatives. 
2 : 4-Di  methylbeuzaldazine. 
Dimethyltolueneazammonium    silver 

iodide. 
Diphenylazoethylenetrimothyienedi- 

amine. 
Dipheuyltetrazonium  chloride. 
2-£[ydiazolepidine. 
2-Hvdrazoqciinoline. 
Hydroxyazobenzene. 


Aso-oompoiinds.    See : — 

Hydroxyazo-compounds. 

Hydroxyazoxybenzenes. 

Hydroxyeftnitrobenzeneazodiphenyl- 

aminesulphonic  acid. 
Menthazine. 
Mesitylenediazoiodide. 
j)-Methylbenzaldazine. 
Naphtha-i3-ketopentamethylene- 

azine. 
Naphthaphenazine. 
1 :2-Naphthazine-6 :6'-disiilphonic 

acid. 
Octazones. 
Oxyazo-compounds. 


Phenyldiazopyridothiazinone. 
2-Phenyl.8-(or  5)-methyl-4-i;-nitro- 

benzeneazo-5-(or  8)-pnenylpyTa- 

zole. 
1  -Pheny  1-3-me  thy  Ipyrazoloneazobenz- 

eneazoacetoacetic  acid. 
3-(or  5)-Phenyl-4-j9-nitrobenzeneazo- 

5-(or  S)-methylt50-oxazolone. 
3-(or  5)-Phtnyl-4-jE^nitrobenzeneazo- 

5-(or  3)-n]ethylpyrazolone. 
Propioualdazine. 
Resorcinol-o-azosalicylic  acid. 
|)-Su1phobenzeneazoaiphenylamine- 

sulphonic  acid. 
/)-Tolueneazo-4-chloro-wt-phenylene- 

diamine. 
o-Tolueneazotolylcarbamic  acid. 
TrisbisdiazomethanetetracarboxyHc 

acid. 
flw-wt-Xyleneazo-4-chloro-w-phenyl' 

enediamiue. 
Asodibenioyl  (Stoll£  and  Benbatb), 

A.,  i,  631. 
AsodioArbemide,  condensation  of,  witli 
aromatic     eddehydes     (Young     and 
WiTJiAM),  T.,  224;  P.,  1900,  5. 
Aso^yes,     dynamical     researches     on 
(GoLDscuMiDT  and    K£pf£LEb)i   a., 
i,  367. 
Asoimide,  electrolysis   of  (Szabyast), 

T.,  606;  P.,  1900,  8;  (Peratonku 

and  Oddo),  A.,  ii,  661. 
dissociation  constant  of  (Wnsr),  T., 

706;  P.,  1900,  74. 
reduction  of  (CuRTius  and  Darapsky), 

A.,ii,  475. 
metallic  derivatives  of  (CuRTius  and 

Darai-sky),  a.,  ii,  474. 
2-Asol0pidine(MARCKWALD  and  Chain), 

A.,  i,  521. 
Aioninm  baiet,  stmctore  of  (Green), 

A.,  i,  119. 
wandering  of  the  o-quinonoid  double 

linking  in  (Kehrmann),  A.,  i,  254. 
as  pseudo-bases  (H antzsch  and  Kalb), 

A.,  i,  114. 
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Asophenine,  electrolytic  preparation  of 

(SzARVASY),  T.,  207;  P.,  1899,  194. 
2-AsoqiuxioUne  and  its  salts  (Marck- 

WALD  and  Meyer),  A.,  i,  521. 
6-Aso-inono-  and  •di-qninoline  (Knuef- 

pel),  a.,  i,  188. 
Asotolaene,  o-amino-,  action  of  phenyl- 

and  j^-tolyl-thiocarbimides  on  (Busch 

and  Hartmann),  A.,  i,  59. 
4:4'-Asotoliie]iei    2:2'-(2initro-   (Meigen 

and  Normann),  A.,  i,  702. 
T^-Asoxyanisole,  crystalline  modifications 
of  (Schenck),  a.,  ii,  839. 

cryoscopic  constant  of  (Auwers),  A., 
ii,  263. 
Asozjbenie  le,  nitro-derivatives  of  (Wer- 
ner and  Stiasnt),  A.,  i,  194. 
Asozydiqiinoline      (Kkueppel),      A., 

i,  188. 
Asthiotetride   derivatives    (Hellsing), 

A.,  i,  618. 


B. 

Bacillui  atUhrciciSj  bacteriolysis  of  the 
(Malfitano),  a.,  ii,  677. 
action  of,  on  carbohydrates  (N api as), 
A.,  ii,  498. 

coli  and  B,  d*JSberth,  action  of,  on  ni- 
trates (Grimbert),  a.,  ii,  9.7. 

coli  communis,  gas  prodncing  power  of, 
under  different  conditions  (Pen- 
nington and  KDsel),  A.,  ii,  678. 

fermerUaiionU  cellulosoe,  morphology  of 
(Omeliansky),  a.,  ii,  493. 

lactic  acid,  effect  of  various  substances 
on  the  (Bokorny),  A.,  ii,  297. 
formation  of  acetic  acid  by  (Bar- 
thel),  a.,  ii,  742. 

serogenic,  of  milk,  identity  of,  with  the 
pueumo-bacillus  of  Friedliinder 
(Grimbert  and  Legros),  A., 
ii,  493. 

pf/ocyaneuSf  colouring  matters  of 
(Boi^nd),  a.,  i,  70. 

typhoid,  action  of  toxic  products  of, 
on  the  heart  (Kemp  and  Dewey), 
A.,  ii,  559. 

viseosus  bruxeHensiSf  behaviour  of 
(van  Labr),  a.,  ii,  158. 
Baoteria,  influence  of  the  temperature  of 
linuid  air  and  of  liquid  hydrogen  on 
(Macfadyen  and  Rowland),  A., 
ii,  610. 

influence  of  metals  on  broth  cultures 
of  (Ibachenko),  a.,  ii,  230. 

action  of  solutions  of  salts  of  fatty 
acids  on  (LCvinson),  A.,  ii,  745. 

replacement  of  potassium  salts  by  m- 
oidium  salts  in  the  development  of 
(LoEW),  A.,  ii,  36. 


Bacteria,  influence  of,  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  bones  (Stoklasa,  DuchAckk, 
and  PiTRA),  A.,  ii,  684. 
importance  of,  for  plant  development 

(Stoklasa),  a.,  li,  360. 
acetic  (Henneberg),  A.,  ii,  297. 
denitrifying  and  nitrifying.   See  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, 
ester-producing       (Maassen),       A., 
u,  281. 
Baoterinm,  a  sugar  (Ward  and  Green), 
A.,  ii,  33. 
sorbose,  oxidation  of  ery thritol  by  the 
(Bertrand),  a.,  i,  377. 
Balance  Sheet  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
March,    1900,  and  of   the  Research' 
Fund,    March,    1900.      See    Annual 
General  Meeting,  T.,  588. 
Balsam,  of  Abies  canadensis  (Tschi&gh 
and  BRtJNiNG),  A.,  i,  678. 
of  Abies  pedinata   (Tschirch    and 

Weigel),  a.,  i,  679. 
of  Larix  decidua  (Tschirch  and  Wei- 
gel), A.,  i,  680. 
Barbaloina,  and  their  chloro-  and  bromo- 

derivatives  (L^eb),  A.,  i,  512. 
Barbarea  prcBcax,  constituents  of  (Gada- 

mer),  a.,  i,  49. 
Barbitiirie  acid,  nitroeo-  {violurie  acid), 
heat  of  dissociation  of  (Abego),  A., 
ii,  190. 
Barium  amalgam  (Kerp  and  Bottger), 

A.,  ii,  656. 
Barium  salts,  toxic  action  of,  in  plant 
culture-    (Goupin),     A.,     ii,     363  ; 
(Suzuki),  A.,  ii,  661. 
Barium  aluminates^ALLEN  and  Bogeius}, 
A.,  ii,  727. 
borates,  action  of  carbon  dioxide    on 

(Morse  and  Horn),  A.,  ii,  626. 
bromide,   electrolysis  of  solutions  of 

(Sarghel),  a.,  ii,  401. 
chlorate,    decomposition   products  of 

(Sodeau),  T.,  137  ;  P.,  1999,  157. 
hydroxide,  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide 

on  (de  Fororand),  A.,  ii,  277. 
jjcroxides,  hydrated  (de  Forceand), 

A.,  ii,  344. 
phosphide,  crjrstallised  (Jaboin),  A., 

ii,  76. 
hydroximidosulphate,    production    of 
(Divers  and  Haga),  T.,  690;  P., 
1900,  71. 
thioantimouite  (Pouget),  A. ,  ii,  84. 
Barium,  detection  and  separation  of :~ 
Barium,  detection  of  calcium,  strontium, 
and  (Dumesnil),  A.,  ii,  625. 
separation  of  strontium,  calcium  and 
(KCster),  a.,  ii,  108. 
Barium,  radio-active  (v.  Lengyel),  A., 
ii,    402  ;    (Giesel),    A.,    ii,    480 ; 
(Debierne),  a.,  ii,  586. 
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Barium,  radio-active,  atomic  weight  of 

(Curie),  A.,  ii,  88,  664. 
Barley.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bate,   GgHiaN,   CgH^N,    and   Cfiij^, 

from       methylci/^cohepteuoiieoxime 

(Wallach),  a.,  i,  46. 
CgH^ON,  from  the  action  of  bromine 

on  lupanine  hydrochloride  (Call- 
sen),  A.,  i,  186. 
CbHjoN,    and    C9H19N,    from    thuja- 

ketoneozime  (Wallach),  A. ,  i,  45. 
CgHi^N,      from       fenchocamphorone 

(Wallach,    Neumann,     and    v. 

Wbstphalbn),  a.,  i,  241. 
CgHjfON,     from    pomegranate     root 

(Piccinini),  a.,  I,  110. 
CioH^OgK^,   from  4-methylpyrimidine 

and  nitric  acid  (Gabriel  and  Col- 
man),  A.,  i,  56. 
Ci^H2oN2»  fro™  *^o  reduction  of  leucin- 

imide  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  466. 
CisH^jOjN,   by  distilling  decahydro- 

acndinedione  (  Voelander  and  Kal- 

Kow),  A.,  i,  99. 
CwHijN,   from  Ci4H,7N,   from  tetra- 

nydrocarbazole     (Plancher),    A., 

i,  562. 
CijUnOK,  from  alcoholic  potash  and 

ethyl     2-methylcamphenepyrrole-3- 

carboxylate  (Duden  and  Teeff),  A., 

i,  678. 
CyHigOKa,    from  the   decomposition 

of    C„Ha6Ne(NO)8,      formula      of 

(Schall),  a.,  i,  464. 
Weasel's,  C32HggNo,  and  its  c^mitroso- 

derivative  (Schall),  A.,  i,  464. 
C44H41O7N,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 

ammonia    on   the    ethyl    ester   of 

the    acid    O31H34O4     (Coen),    A., 

i,  808. 
Bases,    formation    of,     from    albumin 

(Cohn),  A.,  i,  466. 
from  the  reduction  of  camphoceeno- 

nitrile   (Blaise  and    Blanc),   A., 

i,  184. 
from    paramncosin    (Leathes),     A., 

i,  318. 
from  Califoinian  petroleum  (Mabert), 

A.,  i,  533. 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on 

(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  404. 
aromatic,  action  of  carbonyl  chloride 

on  (Viti'ENEt),   A.,   i,  153. 
See  also  Pseudo-bases. 
Basioity,    difference    of,     of    the    two 
ami  no-groups  of  substituted  diamines 
(BClow),  A.,i,  690. 
Basic  slag.    See  Slag,  basic,  and  also 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bassia  nut.   See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bassorin  (Hilgeu  and  Dreyfus),  A., 
i,  379. 


Bean   oil'  (KosUtAnt,   "Windisch,    v. 
HArics-Toth,  v.  SztLL,  and  Faltin), 
A.,  ii,  750. 
Beans.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bdellium  resin,  examination  of  (Diete- 

rich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Becquerel  rays.     See  Photochemistry. 
Bee,  queen,  albumin  in  the  cell  of  the 

(SCss ;  Klbtt),  a.,  ii,  93. 
Beer,  volatile  acids  in   (Spaeth),   A., 
ii,  177. 
detection  of  furfuraldehyde  in  (Heim), 

A.,  u,  327. 
detection    of   neutralising  agents    in 

(Spaeth),  A.,  ii,  177. 
detection  of  ''saccharin  "  in  (BossiNo), 
A.,  ii,  119. 
Beer  disease,  a  (van  Laer),  A.,  ii,  158. 
Beeswax.    See  Wax. 
Beet  molasses.     See  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 
Beetroot,  estimation  of  sugar  in  (Kovar), 
A.,  ii,  694. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bens-.     See  also  Benzoyl,  and  under  the 

Parent  Substance. 
Bensal-.     See  Benzylidene-. 
Bensaldaiine,  reduction  of  (Curtius), 

A.,  i,  611. 
Bensaldaiines,     nitro-     (Curtiub   and 

Lublin),  A.,  i,  700. 
Benialdehyde,  velocity  of  the  reaction 
between     sodium    hydroxide    and 
(Pomeranz),  a.,  i,  552. 
oxidation  of,  in  air  (v.  Baeyer  and 

Villioer),  a.,  i,  487. 
condensation  of,  with  dibenzyl  ketone 
(Goldschmiedt  and  Knopfer),  A., 
i,  85. 
condensation  of,  with  methyl  or  ethyl 
acetonedicarboxylate      (Petrenko- 
Kritschenko  and  Eltchaninoff), 
A.,  i,  307. 
action   of,  on  ethyl-ii-naphthylamine 
(Morgan).  T.,  1210  ;  P.,  1900, 171. 
action  of  dry  silver  oxide  and  ethyl 

iodide  on  (Lander),  T.,  746. 
compounds  of,  with  substances  belong- 
ing to  the  sugar  group  (Alberda 
VAN  Ekenstein  and  de  Bruyn), 
A.,  i,  619. 
Bensaldehyde  diaoetate,  nitro-  (Thiele 

and  Winter),  A.,  i,  500. 
Bensaldehyde  pyrroyUivdraione  (Picci- 
nini and  Salmoni),  A.,  i,  562. 
Bensaldozime,  preparation  of  (Scholl), 
A.,  i,  144. 
oxidation  of,  by  Caro's  reagent  (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  500. 
benzylether,andit8|7-bromo-,|>-chloro-, 
and  ;t7-nitro-derivatives  (Schroeter 
and  PEscuKEi}),  A.,  i,  485. 
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Benialdozimet,  anti-  and  syn-,  curves 
of     the     molecular     vibrations     of 
(Hartley  and  Dobbie),  T.,  509;  P., 
1900,  58. 
Beniamide,  action  of  drv  silver  oxide 
and  ethyl  iodide  on  (Lander),  T., 
736  ;  P.,  1900,  6. 
A^a^ochloride,  preparation  and  properties 
of    (Matthews),    T.,    1275  ;    P., 
1900,  176. 
Beniamide,     2:4:6-/rtbromo-,     sodium 
salt  of,  and  compound  of,  with  sodium 
hydroxide  (Wheeler),  A.,  i,  492. 
Beaiamidine,  condensation  of,  with  the 
ethyl  esters  of  acetylenedicarboxylic 
and  chloTofumaric  acids  (Rtjhemann 
and  Stapleton),  T.,  809  ;  P.,  1900, 
122. 
action  of,  on  ethyl  phenylpropiolate 
(Ruhemann  and  Stapleton),  T., 
239 ;  P.,  1900,  11. 
Benianilide  (Silberrad),  T.,  1191. 
o-bromo-  and  -chloro-,  nitrogen  brom- 
ides and  chlorides  from  (Chattaway 
and  Orton),  T.,  800. 
ZiS-dibiomO',  and  o-chloro-  (CHArrA- 
WAY  and  Orton),  A.,  i,  643. 
Benianiline.     See     Benzophenone,    p- 

amino-. 
Benidiaiimide  (Meyer  and  Rohmer), 

A.,  i,  223. 
Beniene,  formation  of,  from  acetylene 
(Sabatisr  and  Senderens),    A., 
i,  470,  471,  634. 
refraction  and  magnetic    rotation  of 

(Perkin),  T.,  267  ;  P.,  1899,  237. 
boiling-point   of,     with    mixtures    of 
acetone,  carbon  tetrachloride,  chloro- 
form,   ether,  and     methyl    alcohol 
(Haywood),  A.,  ii,  64. 
direct  aldoximatiou  of  (Scholl),  A., 

i,  144. 
action  of  chlorine  monoxide  on  (Scholl 

andNoRR),  A.,  i,  387. 
action     of    hydrogen    peroxide     on 
(Cross,  Be  van,  and  Heiberg),  A., 
i,  534. 
derivatives,  formation  of  tri-substituted 
from  di-substituted  (Holleman),  A., 
i,  387. 
methyl  derivatives,  oxidation  of,  bv 
means  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (Thible  and  Winter), 
A.,  i,  500. 
vapour     and     hydrogen,    action    of 
platinum-  and  of   palladium-black 
on    (Lunge   and   Akunoff),    A., 
i,  643. 
vapour,  estimation  of,  in  illuminating 

gas  (Pfeiffer),  a.,  ii,  178. 
detection  of,  in  denatured  spirit  (Hal- 
phen),  a.,  ii,  446. 


Beniene,    estimation    of,    in    coal   gas 

(Haber),  a.,  i,  629. 
Beniene,   bromo-,  rate  of  formation  of 
(Bruner),  a.,  ii,  647. 
and  m-xylylene  dibromide,  action  of 
sodium  on  a  mixture  of  (Pelle- 
grin),  a.,  i,  151. 
pentahromo'  (Jacobson  andLoEB),  A., 

i,  281. 
4-bromo-8-iodonitro-  (Wheeler  and 

Valentine),  A.,  i,  26. 
1 : 4-dibromo-2 :  Z-dinitro-  ( *  *  a-^dbromo- 
diniirobeTUsene")     (Calhane      and 
Wheeler),  A.,  i,  146. 
chloro-  and  bromo-,  electrolytic  pre- 
paration of  (Yoto^ek  and  ZenISek), 
A.,  i,  19. 
chloro-,    ^mchloride,  preparation  of 
(Matthews),  T.,  1276;  P.,  1900, 
176. 
mo7i4>',  1 : 2-  and  1 :  A-di-,  1:2:  i-tri-  and 
1:2:4: 6-(e^ra-chloro-,  action  of  brom- 
ine of  (MouNEYRAT  and  Pourbt), 
A.,  i,  19. 
l:2:4-/rtchloro-,  and  2:4:5-<rtchIoro- 
1-nitro-  (OoHN  and  Fischer),  A., 
i,  459. 
4-chloro-8-bromonitro-  (Wheeler  and 

Valentine),  A.,  i,  26. 
m-chloroiodo-  (Klages  and  Libcke), 

A.,  i,  887. 
0-  and    j9-chloronitro-,    simultaneous 
formation  of   (Hollsman   and  de 
Bruyn),  a.,  i,  638. 
chloro(2tnitro-,  action  of,  on  potasdam 
benzoate  and  on  acetamide  (Kym), 
A.,  i,  158. 
nitro-,  electrolysis  of  (Lob),  A.,  i,  697 ; 
ii,  706. 
electrolytic   reduction  of  (Haber), 
A.,  i,  281 ;  ii,  257 ;  (Haber  and 
Schmidt),  A.,  i,  282. 
nitration  of  (Holleman),  A.,  i,  387 ; 
(Holleican  and  de  Bruyn),  A., 
i,  481. 
reduction  of,  with  sodium  (ScHM idt), 

A.,  i,  20. 
conversion    of,    into    a-nitrophenol 
(Wohl),  a.,  i,.157. 
0-,   m-,  and  p-dirdtto-,  formation  of 
(Holleman),    A.,    i,    387 ;  (Hol- 
leman and  DE  Bruyn),  A.,  i,  481. 
trinitTo-y  compounds  of,  with  sodium 
alkyloxides  and  with  ethyl  aodio- 
acetoacetate       or       sodiomalonate 
(Jackson     and     Gaezolo),     A., 
i,  433. 
nitroso-,    action   of  aqueous   sodium 
hydroxide    on   (Bamberger),   A., 
i,  581. 
BenieneaiimonoL        See     1-Hydroxy- 
1 :2 :3-  benzotriazole. 
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Benzeneasobenxoylaeetone,  p-uitro-,  and 
its  luethylimide  and  phenylimidc,  and 
its  condensation  products  with  phenyl - 
hydrazine  and  reactions  with  semicarb- 
azide  sulphate,  hydroxylamine  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (BtJLOw),  A.,  i,  65, 
68. 

Benseneaio-o-e?ibromophenol,  its  acyl 
derivatives  and  ethyl  ether 
(Hewitt  and  Aston),  T.,  712;. 
P.,  1900,  89. 
p-bromo-,  and  its  acyl  derivatives  and 
ethyl  ether  (Hbwitt  and  Aston), 
T.,810;  P.,  1900,  131. 

B8nsen6aio-4-ohioro-m-phen7l6nedi- 
aiiiine(CoHN  and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  458. 

Benseneaiodiaoetylsuccinio  aoid,  di- 
ethyl ester  of,  isopyrazole  derivatives 
from  (BuLOW  and  Schlesinger),  A., 
i,  56. 

BenieneaiodiphenylamiBe  oxide,  and  p- 
bromo-  (Bamberger  and  Stiegel- 
mann),  a.,  i,  193. 

Bexueneaioethyl-iB-naphthylaminc,  p- 
nitro-  (Morgan),  T.,  1214. 

S-Benaeneaio-O-hydrozybensylidene- 
aeetophenone  (Borsche),  A.,  i,  419. 

BexLseneaiomethylaiiiline  oxide,  and  p- 
bromo-  (Bamberger  and  Stiegel- 
mann),  a.,  i,  193. 

BenseneaioiS-naphtliol  (Moulav  and 
Strohbach),  a.,  i,  368. 

Be]ueneaio-)9-naphthylcarbamio  acid, 
ethyl  ester  (BuscH  and  Hartmann), 
a.,  i,  60. 

Benieneaio-o-nitropliexLol,  preparation, 
properties,  and  reactions  of,  and  its 
acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives 
(Hewi'It),  T.,  99 ;  P.,  1899,  229. 

Benseneasonitroiobensene  (Werner  and 
Stiasny),  a.,  i,  194. 

Benaeneaiophenol,       broniination       of 
(Hewht  and  Aston),  T.,  712,  810; 
P.,  1900,  89,  181. 
nitration   of  (Hewiit),  T.,   99  ;   P., 
1899,3229. 

Benieneaiophextol,  |7-nitro-  and  its  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives,  andp-amino-, 
and  its  acetyl  derivatives  (Meldola 
and  Williams),  P.,  1899,  196. 

Bexueneazosalicylaldehyde  and  the 
action  of  acetojihenone  on  (Borsche), 
A.,  i,  419. 

Benienecyanonitroie  acid,  eftnitro-  (tri- 
nitrohenzene  ajanhydrin)  (Hantzscu 
and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  90. 

Benxene-O-diaioaminoquinolixie  ( K  n  ue  r- 
}>&h\  A.,  i,  188. 

Benienediasocyanide  and  its  bromine 
derivatives  and  their  dissociation  to 
diazonium  cyanides  (Hantzsch),  A., 
i,  668. 


Benienediaionium.     See  Diazonium. 
Bemenediaionium-o-snlphonio  acid  {di- 

azobeme7i£-o-sidp?u>nic  acid),  j;-bromo-, 

and  jryn-diazotatcs  from  (Gerilowski), 

A.,  i,  706. 
Bensene-mono-         and-tri-dimetaphos- 

phorio  acids  (Giran),  A.,  i,  146. 
j  Benzene-o-disnlphonic  acid  and  its  salts 

derivatives  (Armstrong  and  Napper), 

P.,  1900,  160. 
Bdnsene   potassium    cyanide,    ^n'nitro- 

(Hantzsch  and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  90. 
Bemene  ring,  gradual  synthesis  of  the 
(Delaore),  a.,  i,  603. 

law    governing  ^the    elimination    of 
halogens   from    the    (Klages  and 
Liecke),  a.,  i,  887. 
Benxenestearoiulphonic      acid.        See 

SulphophenyLstearic  acid. 
r-a-Benzeneiulphaminobutjrric  acid 

(Fischer  ana  Mouneyrat),  A.,  i,  647. 
Benienesulphocamphenamide     (Duden 

and  Macintyre),  A.,  i,  302. 
Benaenesnlphonamidei  ^of  primary  bases 

(Duden),  A.,  i,  282  ;  (Willstatter 

and  Lessing),  A.,  i,  804. 
Benienesnlphone-  and  Benseneiulplione- 

methyl-o-anisidine  (Diepolder),  A., 

i,  191. 
Bensenesnlphonic  aeid,  aromatic  esters 

of,  and  compounds  of,  with  aminophen- 

ols  and  acios (Gborgescu ),  A.,  i,  343. 
1:2:3:4  -Bensenetetracarboxylic      aeid 

{prehniiic  acid)  (Doebner),  A.,  i,  600. 
Benienoid  hydrocarbons,  refractive  and 
magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkin),  T., 
267;  P.,  1899,237. 

action  of  cyanogen  bromide  and  alu- 
minium chloride  on   (Scholl  and 
NoRR),  A.,  i,  386. 
Bensenyl-o-aminophenol,  m-nitro-  (Ran- 
som), A.,  i,  218. 
Benienylanilinoxime,    its    nitro-deriva- 

tives,  and  efmitrophenyl  ethers  (Wer- 
ner and  Uerberger),  A.,  i,  58. 
Benienylmethyliminooliloride,  decompo- 
sition of  (v.  Pechmann   and   Ober- 

miller),  a.,  i,  294. 
i^iJ-Benshydroldioarboxylie   aoid  (Lim- 

PRICHT),  A.,  i,  599. 
Benihydroxamie  aoid  from  the  oxidation 
of  benzaldoxime  (Bamberger),  A., 
i,  500. 

its  acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  chloro-deriva- 
tives  (van  Raalte),  A. ,  i,  147. 
Bensidine,   electrolytic    preparation    of 
(Lob),  a.,  i,  697  ;  ii,  706. 

colour  test  for  (Wolff),  A.,  ii,  119. 
^'Beniidine,    oyano-,"    platinichloridc 

(Meves),  a.,  i,  484. 
Beniil,  action  of  ethyl  mercaptan  on 

(Llaguet),  a.,  i,  503. 
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i8-Beniildiozime,  doable  coinpoands  of, 
with  certain  solvents  (Peteenko- 
Kritschenko  and  Kasanezky),  A., 
i,  350. 
Beniimino-eUieri,  rearrangement  of 
(WHEKt^BR),  A.,i,  293;  (Wislicbnus 
and  GoLDSOHi^iDT),  A.,  i,  435. 
Bensoio  aoid,  electrical  conductivity  of, 

influence  of  substituentson  (Tingle)^ 

A.,  ii,  6. 
oxidation  of,   in  presence  of  ferrous 

salts  (Fbnton  and  Jones),  T.,  76 

P.,  1899,  224. 
mercury  derivative    of   (Pesci),   A. 

i,  546. 
potassium  salt,   action    of   chlorodi- 

nitrobenzene  on  (Kym),  A.,  i,  158. 
^^mchloride,    preparation    of   (Mat 

thews),  T.,  1276  ;  P.,  1900,  176, 
Benioio     aeid,     p-acetylaminobenzoyl 

methyl,  acetylamino-o-tolylmethyl, 

and       ;?-amino-m^dimethylbenzoyl 

methyl  esters  (Kunckell),  A. ,  i,  663. 
o-benzoylamiuophenyl  and  o-benzoyl 

mctliylaminophenyl  esters  of,  and 

their    nitro-derivatives   (Ransom), 

A.,  1,  219. 
phenyl,  |?-tolyl,  and  thy  my  1  esters, 

formation  of  (Bodroux),  A.,  i,  224i 
Benioio  aoid,  a-amino-.   See  Anthitvnilic 

acid. 
m-  and  ^-amino-,  glycinyl  derivatives 

of   the   esters   of  ^Einhorn   and 

Oppenheimer),  a.,  1,  493. 
p-amino-,  action  of  ethyl  acetoacetate 

and  substituted  acetoacetates  on,  in 
I  presence  and   absence  of  pyridine 

(Troeger),  a.,  i,  226. 
(iuiminocyano-,       quinoneimide       of 

(Nietzki  and  Petri),  A.,  i,  486. 
2:3:4:6-^ramino-5-cyano-     (Nietzki 

and  Petri),  A.,  i,  486. 
m-chloro-,  nitration   of  (Hollkman 

andDE  Bruyn),  A.,  i,  688. 
0;  m-,  and  p-chloro-,  and  their  deriva- 
tives, nitration  of  (Holleman), 
A. ,  i,  888 ;  (Montagnb),  A. ,  i,  491. 

methylamides  of  (Montagnb),  A., 
i,  491. 
iodoso-    (m.   p.  228'')    (Vanino    and 

Uhlfelder),  a.,  i,  871. 
m-nitro-,    ethyl    ester,    chloro-    and 

bromo-imide   of    (Stieglitz     and 

Slosson),  p.,  1900,  2. 
O'f  m-f  and  p-nitro-,   formation  and 

nitration     of     (Holleman),     A., 

i,  387. 
thio-  and  nitrothio-,  and  their  c^tnitro- 

phenyl  esters  (Kym),  A.,  i,  190. 
Benioio  ohloride,  action  of,  on  «>3:6-di- 
methyldihydrotetrazine  (Silberrad), 
T.,  1185;  P.,  1900,  169. 


Benioio  ohloride,  additive  compound  of, 

with     aluminium     chloride     (Kron- 

berg),  a.,  1,  502. 
Benioio  ohloride,   2:5-,  3:4-,  and  4-3- 

chloronitro-,  methylamides  of  (Mok- 

TAGNE),  A.,  i,  491. 
Benioio  hydrogen  peroxide  (v.  Baeyer 

and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  328,  437. 
Benioio  perozidei,   bromo-,    iodo-   and 

nitro-'( VANINO  and  Uhlfelder),  A., 

i,  371. 
o-Benioiosnlphinide.     See  "Saccharin." 
Benioin,  action  of  ethyl  mercaptan  on 
(Llaguet),  a.,  i,  503. 

action  of  dry  silver  oxide  and  alkyl 
iodides  on  (Lander),  T.,  783 ;  P., 
1900,  6,  90. 
Benioin-jS'plienylhydraione,    action   of 

benzoic    chloride    on    (Freer),    A., 

i,  124. 
Benionitrile,  specific  heat  and  heat  of 
vaporisation     of     (Luginin),    A., 
ii,  334. 

hydrolysis  of  (Rabaut),  A.,  i,  170. 
Benionitrile   /lejcoohloride,  pre^iaratiou 

and  properties  of  (MArrHEWs),  T., 

1273;  P.,  1900,  175. 
Benionitroio  aoid,  <2tnitro-,  barium  salt 

(Hantzsch  and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  90. 
Beniophenone,  allotropy  of  (Oechsnek 
DE  Coninck),  a.,  i,  236. 

solubility  of  (Derrien),  A.,  i,  299. 

additive  compound  of,  with  aluminium 
chloride  (Kronberg),  A.,  i,  502. 

new    derivative    of    (Oecusner    db 
Coninck     and     Derrien),     A., 
i,  502. 
Beniophenone,  ^-amino-  [betizaniline)  de- 
rivatives of  (Dinglinoer),  a.,  i,  603. 
Beniophenone-8:4'-dioarboxylio       aoid 

(Limpricht),  a.,  i,  32. 
Beniophenone-4:4'-dioarbozylio       aeid 

(Limpricht),  A,  i,  598. 
Beniophenone   diethyl,  diphenyl,  and 

ditolyl   diketonei  (Limpricht),   A.. 

i,  32. 
Beniophenonediphenyldiketonediearb- 

ozylio  aoid  (Limpricht),  A.,  i,  32. 
Beniophenonephenylaoetylene     (Nef), 

A,  1,21. 
Beniopyrinei,  metallic  (Scuuyten),  A., 

i,  57. 
Benio-7-p7rone  and  its  carboxylic  acid 

(Ruhemann   and    Stapleton),    T., 

1180 ;  P.,  1900,  168. 
;>-Beniozymeiityl   bromide  and   ethjl 

ether,    (^ibromo-  (Auwebs,    Traun, 

and  Welde),  A.,  i,  169. 
Benioyl'.    See  also  under  Parent  Sub- 
stance. 
Benioylaoetio   aoid   (Ruhemann    and 

Stapleton),  T.,  1180;  P.,  1900, 168. 
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Benioylaoetone,     dithio-t     action     of 
hydroxylamiiie  and  phenylhydrazine 
on  (Vaillant),  A.,  i,  239. 
Benioylaeonitie   aoid,    ethyl    ester   of 
(RuHEMANN    and    Stapleton),    T., 
804  ;  P.,  1900,  121. 
Benioyl-a-aminobtityrio   acidi,  d-,  /-, 
and  r-  (Fischer  and  Mouneyrat), 
A.,  i,  647. 
a-Benioylaminooinnamio       anhydride, 
action  of  amine.^  on  (Erlenmeyer), 
A.,  i,  549. 
a-Benioylaminocinnamide         ( R  ulen  - 

MEYER),  A.,  i,  549. 
B«iixoylaminodip]i6nylgiia]iidine(Bu8CH 

and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  415. 

o-BenBoylamixtophenol  and  its  o-niethyl- 

componnd   and    their  benzoates  and 

nitro-derivatives  (Ransom),  A.,  i,  218. 

Benzoylaminoiiilphonal    (Posner    and 

Fahrenhorst),  a.,  i,  16. 
^-Benioylanilinooiniiaiiienylformie  aoid, 
p-benzanilide  of   (Dinolinoer),   A., 
-  i,  503. 

Benioylaniioylmethane    (Pond,    Max- 
well, and  Norman),  A.,  i,  102. 
Benioylanthranilio  aoid  (Pschorr  and 

WoLFEs),  A.,  i,  170. 
Benaoyl-^aspartio  acid   and   its   salts 

(ScHULTZE),  A.,  i,  696. 
Benioylation  in  presence  of   pyridine 

(MiNUNNi),  A.,  i,  214. 
o-BenioylbenienesiilphoBio     aoid,     p- 
nitro-,    and    its    salts    and    chloride 
(HoLLis),  A.,  i,  292. 
Bensoylbeniliydrol  (Nef),  A.,  i,  21. 
Bexuoylbensiininoeth^  ether,  action  of 
ethyl    iodide    on    (Wheeler),    A., 
i,  294. 
o-Benioylbenioio  aoid,  tautomerism  of 
(Haller  and  Guyot),  A.,  i,  170. 
3:6-c{ichloro-  and  ^rochloro-,  esterifi- 
cation  of  (Gbaebe),  A.,  i,  548. 
BenioylbeniTlidenehydraiide         (Mi- 
NUNNi  and  Carta-Satta),  A.,  i,  252  ; 
(Curtius),  a.,  i,  701. 
Benioylixobutylamide  (Wheeler),  A., 

i,  298. 
Bexuoyl-oarbamidei  and  -^-carbamides, 
formation  of  (Wheeler  and  Johnson), 
A.,  i,  682. 
BeuoylearbaminothioglyooUio       acid 
(Wheeler      and      Johnson),      A., 
i,  683. 
Benioyloarbinol,  j7-amino-,  and  its  hy- 
drochloride     and     phenylhydrazone 
(KuNCKELL),  A.,  i,  663. 
Bensoyloarbonyl-o-aminophenol  and  972- 

nitro-  (Ransom),  A.,  i,  218. 
Benioyl-f-dibenxyl-i-diphenylethylene- 
diamine  {** dibenzylamarine")  (Japp 
and  MoiK),  T.,  608 ;  P.,  18d9,  211. 


Benidyl-«-dimethyl-  an(f  -5-diethyl-t-di- 

phenylethylenediamine  {*^ dimethyl-" 

and   **dieihyl'amarin6  )  (Japp   and 

MoiR),  T.,608;  P.,  1899,211. 
Bentoyl^irfarylidenehydraiide       (Mi- 

NUNNi     and     Carta-Satta),      A., 

i,  252. 
Benioylglntamio    aoid    ond    its   salts 

(Schultze),  a.,  i,  696. 
3-Benzoyl-4-hydrozyi$oearboityril 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  689. 
Benioyliminothiooarbonio  aoid,  esters, 

formation  of  (Wheeler  and  John- 
son), A.,  i.  634, 
Benioyllenoine  and  its  salts  (Schultze), 

A.,  i,  595. 
Benioyl-r-lenoine,  resolntion  of,  into  its 

active    components    (Fischer),    A., 

i,  646. 
o-Benioylmethylamino-phenol  and 

-phenyl  ethyl  oarbonate  (Ransom), 

A.,  i,  219. 
i3-Benioyl  -a-methylpropionio  aoid  {phen  - 

yhncthylbutanonoic  acid)^  synthesis  of 

(Klobb),  a.,  i,  497. 
4-Benioylniootinio    aoid  (Fulba),   A., 

i,  53. 
Benioylphenetidinesnlphonio  aoid 

(Cohn),  a.,  i,  29. 
Benzoylphenylaoetylene  and  its  diiodide 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  21. 

action  of  potash  on   (Moureu    and 
Delanoe),  a.,  i,  397. 
Benioyl-(2-phenylalanine  (Fischer  and 

Mouneyrat),  A.,  i,  647. 
;;-Benioylphenyl-oarbimide,  and  -meth- 

ylurethane       (Dinglinger),        A., 

i,  608. 
aa-Benioylphenylhydraiide,    action    of 

heat  on  (Silberrad),  T.,  1190;  P., 

1900,  169. 
a-Benaoylphenylhydraiido/rtohloroqni- 

none  (McPherson  and  Fischer),  A. , 

i.  411. 
8-Bensoylphenylhydraiine-p-8ulphonio 

aoid   (Fighter    and    Schiess),    A., 

i,  866. 
^-Benioylphenylezamio  aoid,  ethyl  ester 

(Dinglinger),  A.,  i,  503. 
p-Benioylphenylsnooinimide        (Ding- 
linger), A.,  i,  503. 
27-Benioylphenylthio-oarbamide        and 

-oarbimide  (Dinglinger),  A.,  i,  508. 
^Benioylphenylnrethane       (Dinglin- 
ger), A.,  i,  503. 
iS-Benioylpropionio  aoid  (Drboglaff), 

A.,  i,  490. 
Benioyl-2:4:8:4'-tetramethozyaoetophe- 

none  (Czajkowski,  v.  Kostanecki, 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  504. 
Benaoylthiamide,  p-bromo-  (Saulmann), 
A.,  i,  687. 
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BenioylthiooarMmide,  I'eactions  of,  with 

imino-ethers    (Wheeler    and    San- 
ders), A.,  i,  563. 
Bemoyl-r-tyrosine,  resolution  of,  into 

its  optically  active  components  (Fis- 

CHRB),  A.,  i,  172. 
Benioylnsnio  aoid  and  its  oxime  (Pa- 

tern6),  a.,  i,  662. 
Bensyl    alcohol,    action   of   methylene 
sulphate  on  (Del^pinr),  A.,  i,  163. 

?)t-nitro-|7-amino-    and    its    anhydro- 
dorivative  (Meyer  and  Bohmer), 
A.,  i,  222. 
Beniyl  chloride,  ;>-cyano-,  reactions  of 
(Moses),  A.,  i,  658. 

cyanide.     See  Phenylacetonitrile. 

hydrogen   sulphate  (Deli^pine),  A., 
i,  164. 

iodide,  jp-chloro-  (van  Raalte),  A., 
i,  147. 

nitrate  (Nbf),  A.,  i,  5. 

thiocyanate,    p-cyano-^   reactions    of 
(Moses),  A.,  i,  658. 
iS-Beniylallylamine      and      its      salts 

(PosNER    and    Fahrenhorst),    A., 

i,  18. 
Beniylamineoarbezylio  aoid.   See  Phen- 

ylacetic  acid,  amino-. 
Beniylaminochloroindone  (Lanser  and 

Wikdermann),  a.,  i,  667. 
S-Beniylamino-  1-indone  (ScHLOSsBEua), 

A.,  i,  666. 
Beniylisoamylamine     (Einhorn     and 

Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  222. 
Bensylaniline,  o-chloro-,  and  its  nitroso- 

derivative  (Bamberger  and  MOller), 

A.,  i,  706. 
Beniylanilineinlphonio    acids    (Smed- 

ley),  p.,  1900,  160. 
Be]uylaioimide(WoHL  and  Oesterlin), 

A.,  i,  698  ;  (Curtiitb),  A.,  i,  699. 
Beniylbenienylamlxtozime  and  its  2:4- 

rfinitrophenyl    ether   (Werner    and 

Herberoer),  a.,  i,  59. 
BeniylboBiylidenehydxaaiiie     and     its 
acetyl  derivative  (WoHL  and  Oes- 
terlin), A.,  i,  698. 

and  its  salts  (Ourtius),  A.,  i,  611. 
Beniylbutylamines      (Einhorn      and 

Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  222. 
Benayleamphor,   bromo-  (Haller  and 

Minguin),  a.,  i,  452. 
Benijrlcarbinol    (fi-phenyleihyl   alcohol) 
from  German  oil  of  roses  (v.  Soden 
and  RoJAHN),  A.,  i,  489. 

in    rose    blossoms    (Walbaum),    A., 
i,  509,  645. 
Beniylchloroformozime   (Biddle),  A., 

i,  137. 
Bensyldigoanide  (Bevtel),  A.,  i,  367. 
Bensyldimethylcarbinol     (Grionard), 

A.,  i,  382. 


Beniylethylthetine  platinichloride 

(Stuomholm),  a.,  i,  326. 

Beniylformhydrozaniic  acid  (Biddle), 
A.,  i,  137. 

Beniylhydraiine  and  its  hydrochloride 
and  nitroso-derivative  (Wohl  and 
Oesterlin  ;  Curtius),  A.,  i,  698. 
synthesis  of,  and  its  dibenzoyl  deriva- 
tive (CuRTTUs),  A.,  i,  610. 
reduction  of  benzylidenehydrazine  to 
(Curtius),  A.,  i,  700. 

Beniyl-o-hydrozybcnzylidenohydraiiBO 
(Curtius),  A.,  i,  611. 

a-BeniYlhydrozylamine  and  action  of 
ethyl  formate  on  (Schrobteb  and 
Peschkes),  a.,  i,  485. 

Beaiylideneacetozime,  oxidation  of 
(Harries),  A.,  i,  504. 

Beniylideneaminodiphenyl^aanidiBe 
(BuscH  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  414. 

Beniylideneaminodi-o-  and  -jn-tolyl- 
gnanidiiies  (Busch  and  Bauer), 
A.,  i,  415. 

Beniylldeneaniline,  o-chloro-  (Bamber- 
ger and  MOller),  A.,  i,  706. 

Beniylideneaaine,  formation  of  (Youxo 
and  WiTHAM),  P.,  1900,  73. 
7?i-and  p-nitro-(MiNUNN'i  and  Carta- 
Satta),  a.,  i,  251. 

Beniylidenebiiacetonediearbozylic  acid, 
methyl  ester  (Petbenko-Krit- 
8CHENK0  and  Eltchaninoff),  a., 
i,  307. 

Beniylidcnebisacetylacetoaes,  six  iso- 
meric, preparation  and  configuration 
of  (ScHiFF),  A.,  i,  89. 

Bemylidenebifldiliydroresoreinol,  and 
Beniylidenebif -dimethyl-  and  -phonyl- 
dihydroresoroinol  (Vorlander  and 
Strauss),  A.,  i,  100. 

Beniylidenebif-ffallacotoplioiioiio  and 
-resacetophenone  and  its  ethyl  ether, 
and  their  acetyl  derivatives  (Blum- 
STEIN  and  V.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  448. 

Beiiiylid6nebif-2-methyIiiidole  (v. 

Walther  and  Clemen),  A.,  i,  408. 

BeniyUdeneoampholio  add  (Halusr 
and  Minouin),  A.,  i,  452. 

Beniylideneoamphor,  action  of  hydro- 
gen bromide  on  (Haller  and  Min- 
guin), A.,  i,  462. 

r-Beniylidencoamphor,  resolution  of; 
isomorphism  of  the  active  components 
(Minguin),  A.,  i,  301. 

BemylidenodiliydroiM'camplior  (Rimi- 
ni), A.,  i,  554. 

Beniylideneflnorene  {pkemjldiplienylene- 
ethylene)  (Thiele),  A.,  i,  847. 

Beniylidenehydantoin  and  BeuylideiM- 
imino-  and  -thiohydantoin  (Ruhx- 
MANN  and  Staplbton),  T.,  241  ;  P., 
1900,  12. 
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Beniylideneliydraiiiie,  reduction  of,  to 
benzylhydi-azine  (Curtius),  A., 
i,  700. 

O',  m-,   and  ^-nitro-,   and  their  rc- 
actionB  (Curtius  and  Lublin),  A., 
i,  700. 
Beniylidene-S-lepidyl-     and     -4-qiiiB- 

aldyl-hydraiine    (Marckwald    and 

Chain),  A.,  i,  521. 
Bensylidene-S-iiAphthyUuiiine,  1-bromo- 

andl-ohloro-,  and  their  hydrocyanides 

and  0-  and  j^nitro-derivatiyes  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  1216 ;  P.,  1900,  171. 
BaniylideneaeolMmyUmine    (Forster. 

and    Hart-Smith),    T.,    1157;    P., 

1900,  166. 
'  ^  BensylideneplienyldiliydioreMreiiL- 

ol.**  See  Triphenyloctohydroxanthene- 

diono. 
Beniylidenephenylhydruone       (Mor- 
gan), T.,  1210. 
BdniTlidene-iiumo-  and    -di-qainaldine 

and  -lepidine  (Eoenios),  A.,  i,  189. 
Bensylideae-S-qniiiolylhydraiine     and 

its  salts  (Marckwald  and  Meter), 

A.,  i,  519. 
Beniylideneseiiiiearlwione,  oxidation  of 

(Young  and  Witham),  T.,  226;  P., 

1900,5. 
l-BeniyliBdeiie     (Marckwald),     A., 

i,  434. 
Beniylitaretiae  (Biddle),  A.,  i,  187. 
BdniylmethyloUopidiiie  (Koenigs),  A., 

i,  189. 
Beniyl-mono-  and  -di -metliylolqiunald- 

iae  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  189. 
BeniylmethylsiilphiBd      iodide       and 

Bentylmefhylwopropylinlphine    pla- 

tinienloride  (STRf)MH0LM),fA.,  i,  326. 
Beniyl-a-naphtkaqiiinone,    '  2-chloro-8- 

a-cyano-  (Michel),  A.,  i,  669. 
Bensyloziiiujioformyl  ethyt  aeetyl,  and 

benioyi  ozidei,  and  Beniyloziniiao- 

diaoe^l  oxide  (Riddle),  A.,  i,  138. 
Bennrlozyearbamide,  ;>-bromo-  and  p- 

chforo-  (Schroeter  and  Pe8(;hkes), 

A.»  i,  485. 
BeniylplLeiiyliiitroeoamine,        ^nitro- 

( Bamberger  and  Muller),  A.,  i,  706. 
Beniylquinaldine,  compound   of,  with 

chloral  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  189. 
Beaiyluoqiiinolixies,    4-,     8-,     and    1- 

(RCgheimer),  a.,  i,  522. 
Beniyltemiearbaiide     (Curtius),    A., 

i,  611. 
Beniylsiilphide-pdiearboxylio  aeid  and 

its  nitrile  (Moses),  A.,  i,  658. 
jS-Beniylenlphoneallylphtlialamio    acid 

(PosNERand  Fahrenhorst),  A.,  i,  18. 
Beniylthiocarbimide,    action     of,    on 

Saieharomycea  myeoderma  (ter  Meu- 

LEN),  A.,  i,  511. 


Berberine   phosphate,    composition    of 
(Shedden),  a.,  i,  683. 

estimation  of  (Troeger  and  Linde), 
A.,  i,  515. 
Bergamot  oil  (Charabot),  A.,  ii,  101 ; 

(SoLDAiNi  and  BertiS),  A.,  ii,  173.- 
Beryllium  ammonium  phosphate,  estima- 
tion of  beryllium  in  (Austin),  A., 
ii,  49. 

separation  of,  from  iron  (Havens  and 
Way),  a.,  ii,  50. 
Beudantite   (Hartley),    A.,   ii,    601 ; 

(Prior),  A.,  ii,  602. 
Bile,  human  (v.  Zeynek),  A.,  ii,  29. 

as   a   digestive  juice    (Bruno),    A., 
ii,  553. 

as  a  solvent  (Moore),  A.,  ii,  291. 
Bile  pigments,  detection  of,  in   urine 

(Hammarsten),  a.,  ii,  687. 
Bilirubin,  detection  of,  in  urine  (Ar- 
nold), A.,  ii,  114. 
Binnite,   identity    of,    with    tennantite 

(Prior  and  Spencer),  A.,  ii,  21. 
Biologioal     chemistry,     ethical      and 

soientific  questions  of  (Thudichum), 

A.,  ii,  609. 
Biotite   (?)    from   Japan   (Jimbo),    A., 

ii,  87. 
Birds,  digestion  in  (Paira-Mall),  A., 

ii,  553. 
Bii-/3-diamyldisulp]ione]»opylthiooarb- 

amide  (Posner  and  Fahrenhorst), 

A.,  i,  17. 
Bisdiaioaeetio   aeid    (Hantzsch    and 

Silbrread),  a.,  i,  261. 
BiidiaiobenieneplLenyltetraione  and  its 

halogen     derivatives     (Wohl     and 

ScHiFP),  A.,  i,  707. 
Bisdiaiobeniene-i^tolyltetraione 

(Wohl  andScHiFF),  A.,  i,  708. 
Bif  diasotetratones  {ocUv:onM\  formation 

of  (WoHL  and  Schiff),  A.,  i,  706. 
Bis-;^diaiotoluenephenyltetraione 

(Wohl  and  Schiff),  A-,  i,  707. 
Bisdiaiomethane.      See      Dihydrotetr- 

azine. 
Bis-iS-diethyldisulphonepropylthio- 

earbamide   (Posner    and    Fahrrn- 

HoitsT),  A.,  i,  16. 
Bismuth  aUoys  with   sodium,  compo- 
sition and  melting  point  of  (Eurna- 

koff),  a.,  ii,  277. 
Bismuth     salts,     action     of     sodium 

thiosulphate      on     (Faktor),      A., 

ii,  692. 
Bismuth  chloride,  double  salts  of,  with 
oi^ganic  bases  (Hausbr  and  Yanino), 
A.,  i,  641. 

oxvbromide,   oxychloride,    and   oxy- 
lodide  (de  Schulten),  A.,  ii,  353. 

Mflioxide   and   »uteulphide   (Schnei- 
der), A.,  ii,  212. 
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Bifmntli,  trioxide,  action  of,  on  snlphnr 
chloride  (Oddo    and   Serra),   A., 
ii,  74. 
IM^rozide,  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
on    (Yanino    and    Hausek),    A., 
ii,  279. 
sulphates  (Adie),  P.,  1899,  226. 
Bifmnth  orraiiic  componnda:— 
compounds  of,  with  phenols  (Richard), 

A.,  i,  593. 
cobalticyanide    (AfiLi.ER     and    Ma- 
thews), A.,  ii,  318 ;  (Mathews), 
A.,  ii,  578. 
Bismuth,    estimation   and    separation 
of:— 
estimation  of,  electrolytically  (Bala- 

CHOWSKI),  A.,  ii,  578. 
separation  of,  from  lead  (Clark),  A., 
li,  871. 
Bisnitroso<:3/c/ohexanoneearboz7lie  aoid, 
diethyl  ester  (Dieckmann),  A.,  i,  297. 
Bisnitrosoci/c/opontanoneoarbozylio 
aeid,  diethyl  ester  (Dieckmann),  A., 
i,  297. 
p-Bis-  l-phenirl-3-methylpTrazoloneaso- 

beniene  (Mlow),  A.,  i,  261. 
Bisi^opropylaiimethylene.      See      iso- 

Butaldazine. 
Bispnlegone  (Hakrie.s  and   Boeder), 

A.,  i,  188. 
Bitumen  from  Bohemia  (Eichlriter), 

A.,  ii,  354. 
Bitumens,    estimation    of   sulphur    in 
(S.   F.   and    H.    E.   Peckham),    A., 
ii,  44 ;  (Lanomuir),  A.,  ii,  810. 
Bleaching  powder,  estimation  of  chlorine 

in  (WoLOWSKi),  A.,  ii,  165. 
Blood,  electrical  conductivity  of  (Oker- 
Blom),  a.,  ii,  290,  856,  607. 
specific  heat  of  (Bordier  ;  Berthe- 

lOT),  A.,  ii,  856. 
relationship  of  constants  of  the  (Jel- 

LINEK  and  Schiffbr),  A.,  ii,  152. 
changes  in  the  composition  of,  after 
transftision  of  sodium  chloride,  and 
their  relationship  to  diuresis  (Mag- 
nus), A.,  ii,  665. 
chemical    chants    in,   from    feeding 
with  ammonium  sulphate  (Rumpf 
and  SCHUMM),  A.,  ii,  417. 
influence  of  the  concentration  of,  on 
the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in  it 
(Grandis),  a.,  ii,  604. 
influence  of  moisture  on  the  passa^ 
of  carbon  dioxide  from,  to  the  air 
(Orandis),  a.,  ii,  604. 
colouriog   matter   of    (Nrncki    and 

Zaleski),  a.,  i,  709. 
changes  in  the  ether-soluble  substances 

in  the  (Weioert),  A.,  ii,  788. 
hydroxyl-ions   of   the    (Hober),  A., 
ii,  788. 


Blood,     iodine      in    the    (Qley    &nd 

Bourcet),  a.,  ii,  555. 
oxygen  in  human  (Loewy),  A. ,  ii,  357. 
oxygen  capacity  and    volume  of,   in 

man  (Haldanb  and  Smith),  A., 

ii,  416,  665. 
volume  and    oxygen  capacity  of,   in 

chlorosis   and     pernicious    anemia 

(Smith),  A.,  ii,  416. 
the  ferricyanide  method  of  determining 

the  oxygen  capacity  of  (Haldank), 

A.,  ii,  458. 
oxyhemoglobin  crvstals  from  pigeons' 

(Schwantke),  a.,  i,  711. 
proteids  of,  action  of  lymphagognes 

on  (Timof]^.eff8kt),  A.,  u,  96. 
action  of  antilencocytic  serum  on  the 

(Dslezenne),  a.,  ii,  428,  554. 
of  mother  and  foetus,  effect  of  ingested 

alcohol    on    the    (Nicloux),    A., 
•    ii,  416. 
detection     of    (Strzyzowski),     A., 

ii,  128. 
detection    of    carbon     monoxide    in 

(Ipsen  ;  WacHholz),  A.,  ii,  169. 
estimation    of  alcohol    in,   in    acute 

alcoholism  (GrI^hant),  A.,  ii,  95, 

112. 
simultaneous  estimation  of  two  colour- 
ing   matters    in     (HOfnee),    A., 

ii,  459. 
apparatus  for  the  clinical  estimation 

of    phosphorus    in   (Jolles),    A., 

ii,  811. 
estimation  of  the  reducing  power  of 

(RosiM),  A.,  ii,  819. 
estimation  of  uric  acid   and  purine 

bases   in    (His    and    Haobn),  A., 

ii,  769. 
Blood  eorpusoles,  influence  of,   on  the 

electrical    conductivity    of    blood 

(Okeu-Blom),  a.,  ii,  290,  856,  607. 
agglutination  of,  by  chemical  agents 

(H«dom),  a.,  ii,  665. 
red,   and  hemolytic  serum  (Caxta- 
cuzfeNE),  A.,  ii,  741. 

of  animals,  sodium  and  potassium  in 

the  (Bottazzi  and  Gappblu),  A., 

ii,  225. 

Blood-formation,  relationship  of  iron  to 

(Abderhalden),   a.,    ii,    228,    289, 

416  ;  (Hofmann),  A.,  ii,  491. 

Blood-gases,  action  of  the,  on  respiration 

(Plavec),  a.,  ii,  288. 
Blood     molasses.      See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Blood-pressure,    influence   of    minimal 
doses     of    suprarenal     extracts     on 
(Moore  and  Purinton),  A.,  ii,  787. 
I  Blood-serum,    the    anti-rennin    of,    in 
j       pathological  conditions  (Achard  and 
I       Clero),  a.,  ii,  557. 
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Boccojiiacordata,  alkaloids  of  (Mukhill 

and  Schlottbkbeck),  A.,  i,  686. 
Body,  temperature  of  the,  during  fasting, 
aud  the  speed  of  assimilation  of  carbo- 
hydrates, proteids,  and  fats  (Mosso), 
A. ,  ii,  605. 
Boiler  water,  influence  of  temperatuie 
and  concentration  on  the  sabne  con- 
stituents of  (Cribb),  a.,  ii,  542. 
Boiling   point,    relation    between     the 
melting  point  and,  in  hydrocarbons 
(Bayley),  a.,  i,  369. 
of   mixtures    of   chloral    and    water 

(Chbistbnsen),  a.,  i,  626. 
constant,  of  liquid  mixtures  (Ryland), 

A.,  ii,  64. 
increase  in,  of  dilute  solutions  (Smits), 

A.,  ii,  708. 
of  various    substances   (Ladenbukg 
and  Krugxl),  A.,  ii,  258. 
Boiling  point  apparatus  (Jones),  A., 
ii,  187  ;  (Batelli  and  Stefan  in  i), 
A.,  ii,  709. 
Beclonann's,  simplification  of  (Bige- 

low),  a.,  ii,  9. 
for   securing   steady  pressure  during 
determinations  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  388. 
Boiling  point  ounres  of  liquid  mixtures 
(Haywood),  A.,  ii,  64;   (Sfeyeks), 
A.,  ii,  464. 
Bone,  mucin  from  (Gies),  A.,  i.  817. 
Bone  meal.  See  Agricultural  Chemistrv. 
BoraginesB,  poisonous  alkaloids  of  the 

(Gkeimek),  a.,  i,  683. 
Borax.     See  Sodium  biborate. 
Bomeol  and   isoBomeol,  action  of  zinc 

dust  on  (Semmleu),  A.,  i,  351. 
Bomeols,   sodium,   action   of  aromatic 

aldehydes  on  (Halleu),  A.,  i,  301. 
Bomeol,  iS-amino-,  and  its  salts  (Duden 

and  Maointyre),  A.,  i,  674. 
Bomyl  ohloride  and  iodide,  relation  of, 
to  pinene  hydrochloride  and  hydriodide 
(Wagner  and  Bricknek),  A.,  i,  46. 
Bomylamine  salts,  and  their  molecular 
rotation  (Furs  er  and  Hart-Smitu), 
T.,  1152;  P.,  1900,  166. 
Bomylene  (Wagner  and    Brickner), 

A.,  i,  554. 
iS-Bomylliydroxjlamine       (l-hydroxyl- 
amiiiocamphaiie)  (Forster),  T.,  255 ; 
P.,  1900,  14. 
Bomylozamide    (Forster  and   Hart- 
Smith),  T.,  1155 ;  P.,  1900,  166. 
Boron,  atomic  weight  of  (Gautier),  A., 
ii,  14, 15;(HiNRicH8),  A.,iii,  534, 539. 
Boric  acid,  dissociation  constant   of 
(Walker  and  Cormack),  T.,  16 ; 
P.,  1899,  208. 
as  a  food  preservatiTe  (Kideal  and 
Foulerton),  a.,  ii,  560;  (Heh- 
ner),  a.,  ii,  561. 
VOL.  LXXVllI.  ii. 


Boron : — 
Boric    acid,    estei-s    of   (Wohl    and 
Neuberg),  a.,  i,  131. 
qualitative  test  for  (E.  M.  and  M.  L. 

Wade),  A.,  ii,  758. 
detection    of,   in    borates    (BoRN- 

trager),  a.,  ii,  439. 
estimation  of  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  47 ; 
(Stock),  A.,  ii,  312;  (Fischer), 
A.,  ii,  367 ;  (Wolff),  A.,  ii,  435; 
(MoitsE  and  Horn),  A.,  ii,  626. 
estimation  of,  in  preserved  meat  and 
separation  of,  from  borax  (Bey- 
thien  and  Hempel),  A.,  ii,  313. 
estimation  of,  in  tourmaline  (Sar- 
gent), A.,  ii,  47. 
Borates,    metallic    (Ouvrard),    A., 

ii,  206,  207. 
Hyperboratei,  iiuoro-  (Melikoff  and 
LORDKII'ANIDZ^),  A.,  11,  138,  139. 
Brain,  chemistry  of  the  (Barbieri),  A., 

ii,  671. 
Brandy,     estimation     of     alcohols    in 

(Adam),  A.,  ii,  53. 
Brass,  electrolytic  deposition  of  (Mor* 

gan),  a.,  ii,  345. 
Brasilein,   constitution  of  (v.   Kosta- 

NECKiand  Feuerstein),  A.,  i,  856. 
Braxilin   (Gilrody  and   Perkin),   P., 
1899,  241. 
constitution    of    (Gildody,   Perkin, 
and   Yates),    P.,    1900,  107 ;  (v. 
KosTANECKi  and  Feuersteix),  A., 
i,  355. 
as  a  photographic  developer  (Lefetit), 
A.,  ii,  519. 
Bread-making,    relation    of    the    con- 
stituents of  flour    to    (Guess),    A., 
ii,  584. 
Breads,    white    and   whole-meal,   com* 
position  of,  and  digestion  experiments 
with  (Rosenheim  and  Scuidrowitz), 
A.,  ii,  289. 
Brewerjr    retidnes.    See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
<' Brilliant  fost   red  0,"  synthesis  of 

(Kohner),  a.,  1,  455. 
Britholite  from  Greenland  (WinthEr), 

A.,  ii,  413. 
Bromal,  compounds  of,  witji  formalde- 
hyde (Pinner),  A.,  i,  427. 
Bromination  by  means   of  aluminium 

bi-omide  (Pouret),  A.,  i,  369. 
Bromine,     spectrum     of     (£der     and 
Valenta),  a.,  ii,  330. 
vapour  density  of,  at  high  tempera- 
tures (Perman  and  Atkinson),  A., 
u,  398. 
action  of,  on  phenol  and  cresols  (Ditk 

and  Cedivoda),  A.,  ii,  54. 
physiological  action  of  (Fbssel),  A., 
ii,  227. 
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Bromine  compounds,  effect  of  very  low 
temperatures    on     the    colour     of 
(Kastle),  a.,  ii,  626. 
Hjdrobromie  aeid  {hydrogen  bromide), 
preparation  of  pure  (Scorr),  T., 
648  ;  P.,  1900,  69. 
influence  of,  ou  tlie  broniination  of 
triraethylene    (Gu»tayson),    A., 
i,  585. 
Bromatei  and  hypobromites,  forma- 
tion of,  by  the  electrolysis  of  the 
bromides    of    the     alkaline    earth 
metals  (Sarguel),  A.,  li,  400. 
Hypobromoni   aeid,    action    of,    ou 
anilides  (Ch  aita  way  and  Okton), 
T.,  789,797;  P.,  1900,102,  112; 
(CHArrAWAY,  OiiTON,  and  Hukt- 
ley),  A.,  i,  152 ;  (Armstkono), 
T.,  1047;  P.,  1900,  160. 
action  of,  on  diacetvl-w- phenyl ene- 
diamine    (Morgan),    T.,    1203; 
P.,  1900,  170. 
action    of,    on    unsaturated    acids 
(Melikoff),  a.  ,  i,  536. 
Bromine,    Mtimation    and    teparation 
of:— 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  chlorine 
and  iodine  (v.   Wsbzel^zky),  A., 
ii,  436. 
separation  of,  from  chlorine  and  iodine 
(Crotogino),  a.,  ii,  642. 
Bromoform,    action    of,    on    dimethyl- 
pyrrolines  (BoccHi),  A.,  i,  357. 
compound  of,  with  aluminium  bromide 
and  carbon  disulphide  (Konowaloff 
and  Plotxikoff),  A.,  i,  323. 
Broniei  from  Ephesus,  com]x)sitiou  of 
(Natterer),  a.,  ii,  480. 
analysis  of  (Fumin),  A.,  ii,  109. 
Bullocki.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Burette  for  gas  analysis  (White),  A., 

ii,  571. 
Burettea,  use  of  floats  in  (Kreitling), 

A.,  ii,  685. 
isoButaldaiine      {hi^aopropylaziiMlhyU 
eiie),  transformation  of,  into  4:4-dime- 
thyl^-Mopropylpyi-azoline  (Franke), 
A.,  i,  212. 
ij^oButaldehyde  and    formaldehyde,   an 
aldol  from  (Wessely),  A.,  i,  428. 
condensation       of,       with       acetone 

(Franks  and  Kohn),  A.,  i,  206. 
couden;$ation  of,  with  furfuraldehyde 

(Lindaukr),  a.,  i,  305. 
condensation    of,    with    glyoxal    (v. 
HuRNBosTEL   aud    Siebner),    a., 
i,  206. 
isoBntaldehyde,     a-bromo-     {2-methyl- 
2'bromoprqpanal)    (Franks),    A., 
i.  428. 
p-o-bromo-     (mono-     and    tri-meric) 
(Franke),  A.,  i,  427. 


isoBntaao,  <finitro-,  and  its  potassiam 

deriyative  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  588. 
Bntanadiearboxylie  Midi.    See  : — 

Adipic  acid. 

Dimethylsuccinnic  acid. 

Methylglutaric  acids. 

Propylmalonic  acid. 
cycZoBntanediearbozylie  aeid  {ds-Utra" 

melhylene-l :  Z-dicarboxylic  acui)^ 

formation  of  (Boinx>iiLEY  aud  Per- 

kin),  T.,  306;  P.,  1900,  16. 
Bntanetetraoarbozylio      aeid,      ah-di- 

bromo-,  ethyl  ester  (Lean),  T.,  103  ; 

P.,  1899,  197. 
Bntanol   meroury    salti   and    Bntene- 

merenry  iodide  (Sand  and  Uofmann), 

A.,  i,  886. 
Bntinene  a8(2i-bromide  (Thiblk),  A., 

i,  2. 
Bntter,    rsncidity   of    (Browns),    A., 
ii,  115;  (Hanvs),  A.,ii,684. 

detection  of  normal  and  "renovated  " 
(Humuel),  a.,  ii,  582. 

detection  of  "process"  or  "renov- 
ated" {Hess  and  Doolittlb),  A., 
ii,  452. 

analysis  of  (Richmond),  A.,  ii,  696. 

and  its  substitutes,  analysis  of  (In de- 
mans),  A.,  ii,  115. 

refi*actometric  value  of  (Lam),  A., 
ii,  634. 

analysis  of,  refivctometrically  ( Par- 
te eil  and  v.  Vblsen),  A., 
ii,  633. 

detection  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  (van 
Engelen  ;  Soltoien),  A.,  ii,  116  ; 
(Strzyzowski),  a.,  ii,  325. 

detection  of  sesame  oil  in  (Wbig- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  40;  (Sohn),  A., 
ii,  55  :  (Kerp),  A.,  ii,  116;  (Bre- 
mer; Soltsien),  a.,  ii,  325  ;  (Am- 
thor),  a.,  ii,  453. 

estimation  of  the  volatile  acids  in,  by 
Lefiniann- Beam's  jjlycerol-soda  pro- 
cess (Seyda),  a.,  ii,  772. 

errors  in  the  estimation  of  insoluble 
fatty  acids  in  (Mainsbrecq),  A., 
ii,  114. 

estimation  of  fat  in,  by  Gerber's  pro- 
cess (Werder),  a.,  ii,  252. 

the  Reichert  number  of  fat  in  (Steb- 
bins),  a.,  ii,  55. 

See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
H-Bntyl  isocyanide  (Wade),  P.,  1900, 

157. 
t^Bntyl  nitrite,  action  of  ethyl  alcohol 
aud  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  on 
(Kissel),  A.,  i,  621. 

phosphates  and  their  lead  and  barium 
salts  (Cavalier  and  Prost),  A., 
i,  679. 
^^. Butyl  u»cyanide  (Nef),  A.,  i,  4. 
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MoBatylbeiuene,   preparation  and  pro- 
perties   of  (Pekkin),  T.,    268;    P., 

1899,237. 
sec.Butylbeniene    and   its  ;)-sulpbonic 

acid  (E8TUEICHEK),  A.,  i,  213. 
d-^r/.Butylooimiarone  (Stoermeu),  A., 

i,  653. 
BntylOTtisine  platinioUoride,   iso-  and 

sec.'  (Liit£R8CUEId),  A.,  i,  513. 
Bntylene,  action  of,  on  mercanc  salts 

(Sand  and  Hofmann),  A.,  i,  385. 
Butylenediearbozylie        aoid.         See 

Dimethylfumanc  acid. 
tJwButylideneaoetone,    its    oxime    and 

acetyl  derivative  (Fuamke  and  Kohn), 

A.,  1,  206. 
j>-«A;.Biitylphenol  and  its  acetyl  deriv- 
ative (Estreicuek),  a.,  i,  218. 
6-Biityl(«opliUialic  aoid,  2-nitro-  (Baub- 

Thurgau),  a.,  i,  640. 
Butyltoluenes.       See        Methylbutyl- 

beuzenes. 
Butyltoloio  aoid,  G^initro-  (Baur-Tuur> 

QAU),  A.,  i,  640. 
((-Butyl-i'-toliuo  aoid  (Bauk-Tuuroau), 

A.,  i,  640. 
Batyb^lene  ( 1 : 3'dimethyl'5-butyl- 

benxene),  and  its  derivatives  (Bauk- 

Thuroau),  a.,  i,  689. 
ButylxYUdine  (Meo:C4H9:NHa= 1:8:5:2), 
and  its  benzyfidene  and  acyl  deriv- 
atives, salts,  and  ^-mono  and  4:6-cIt- 
nitro-  and  their  acetyl  derivatives 
(Baur-Thurgau),  a.,  i,  639. 

(Mc.:C4H9:NHa=l:3:5:4),     and      its 
salts  and  benzoyl  derivative  (Bauii- 
Thuhoau),  a.,  i,  640. 
Batylxylyl   oyanide,  and   its   efinitro- 

derivative  (**  cyanide  muskV),  struc- 
ture     of      (Bauk-Thukoau),      a., 

i,  640. 
Butylxylylaldehyde     and     itts     oxime 

(Baur-Thurgau     and      Bischler), 

A.,  i,    178 ;    (Bauu-Thurgau),    A., 

i,  640. 
Bntylzylyl  methyl  ketone,  structure  of 

(Baur-Thurgau),  A.,  i,  640. 
uc^Butyralaoetone     and       its      oxime 

(Franke  and  Koux),  A.,  i,  207. 
Butyrio     aoid,     a-amiuo-    (v.     Gulb- 
witsch),  a.,  i,  476. 

d'  and  ^a-amino-,  and  their  hydro- 
chlorides (Fischeu  and  Mouney- 
rat),  a.,  i,  648. 

7-amino-,  and  its  salts  (Tafel  and 
Stern),  A.,  i,  557. 

fi-  and  7-chloro-,  preparation  of,  and 
action  of  water  on  (de  Barr),  A., 
i,  76. 

7-cyano-  (Dieckmann),  A.,  i,  297. 
i^-oButyrio     acid,     o-nitrophenyl     e^ter 

(BiacHuFF),  A.,  i,  442. 


tjfoBntyrio  aoid,  a-bromo-,  ethyl  ester, 
condensation    of,  with    ethyl   ma- 
lonates    and    ethyl     cyanoocetates 
(Lawrence),  P.,  1900,  154. 
a-iodo-  (Zernoff),  a.,  i,  328. 
Butyrio  aoidi,  n-  and  iso-,  density  of 
(v.  HiRSOH),  A.,  ii,  9. 
o-thiocyano-,  esters  of,  formation  and 
boiling  points  of  (Wueelek   and 
Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
estimation  of,   in  acetic  acid    (Mus- 

PRA'iT),  A.,  ii,  375. 
separation  of,  from  lactic  and  valeric 
acids  (Schneider),  A.,  ii,  177. 
yi-jwoBatyrozy-if^-onmyl,     and    -mesityl 
ethyl  ethor  and   bromide,  e^ibromo- 
(Auwsb^,  Tkaun,  and  Weldb),  A., 
i,  169. 
pn-Butyryl-aoetanilido,    and    -aniline 

(Kunckell),  a.,  i,  665. 
/jioButyrylaeetio  and  Butyrylaoetoaoetio 
aoido,   ethyl   esters,  and  isoBntyryl- 
aoetone,   synthesis  of   (Bouveault), 
A.,  i,  474. 
Bntyryl-o-flaTaniline  (Camfs),  A.,  i,  310. 


Gaoodylio  aoid,  heat  of  neutralisation  and 
acidimetry  of  (Imbbrt),  A.,  i,  145. 
sodium  salt,  elimination  of,  in  mine, 
after     ingestion    (Imbert     and 
Badel),  a.,  ii,  293. 
estimation        of,        volumetrically 
(Imbert  and  Astruc),  A.,  ii,  122. 
Cadinene  from  West  Indian  sandalwood 
oil  (Deubsen),  a.,  ii,  579. 
nitroso-derivatives  of  (Schreiner  and 
KREMER.S),  A.,  i,  106. 
Cadmium,  colloidal  (Bredig),  A.,  ii,  278. 
boiling    point  of   (Berthelot),   A., 
ii,  654. 
Cadmium  alloys  with  x^latinum  (Hodu- 
KIN80N,      Waring,      and      Des- 
borough),  a.,  ii,  282. 
with  sodium,  composition  and  melting 
point  of  (Kurnakoff),  A.,  ii,  277. 
Cadmium  amalgam  (Kerf  and  Boi^- 

ger),  a.,  ii,  656. 
Cadmium  or^Aoborate    (Ouvilard),  A., 
ii,  206. 
haloids,    com^wunds    of,    with    the 
methylamines   .  and     tetramethyl- 
ammonium  (Ragland),  A.,  i,  141. 
hydroxide,  equilibrium  in  the  partition 
of  an  acid  between  ammonia  and 
(Herz),  a.,  ii,  532. 
iodide,  combination  of,  with  ammonia 
in  aqueous  solution  (Dawson  and 
MoCrae),  T.,  1246 ;  P. ,  1900, 173. 
trihydrated  acid  (Dobroberdoff), 
A.,  ii,  654. 
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Cadmium  aininonfum  phosphate,  estima- 
tion of  cadmium  in  (Austin),  A., 
ii,  49. 
seleuide,     dimorphism    of    (Fonzes- 

Diacok),  a.,  ii,  346. 
ferrous  sulphates,  solubility  of  (Sxou- 

tenbekeb),  a.,  ii,  530. 
vanadinites,  production  of  (de  Schul- 
TEN),  A.,  ii,  346. 
Cadmium  organic  compounds : — 
feiTocyanide    (Millek  and  Fishek), 
A.,  ii,  761. 
Cadmium,  estimation  of  :— 
estimation  of,  olectrolytically  (BalA- 

CHOwsKi),  A.,  ii,  688. 
estimation  of,  gravimetrically  (Hess), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
estimation  of,  in  cadmium  ammonium 

fjhos^hate  (Austin),  A.,  ii,  49. 
estimation  of,  in  zinc  (Mackay),  A., 
ii,  49. 
Gssium,  praparation  of,  from  the  carbon- 
ate (Gkaefe  and    Eckaudt),  A., 
ii,  75. 
physical  properties  of  (Eckarot  and 
GiiAKFE),  A.,  ii,  479. 
C»sium    salts,    extraction     of,     from 

lepidolite  (FokmAnek),  A.,  ii,  15. 
C»sium    chloride,  compound    of,  with 
manganese    chloride    (Meyek   and 
Best),  A.,  ii,  77. 
fluoroperiodate  and    hydrogen    tetra- 
fluoroiodate  (Weinland  and  KOp- 
PEN),  A.,  ii,  139. 
;;crsulphate  (Kurxakoff),  A.,  ii,  277. 
Cssiam,  detection  of  :— 
microchemical  detection  of  (Huysse), 
A.,  ii,  245. 
Caffeine,      electrolytic      reduction     of 
(Tafel),  a.,  ii,  588. 
action  of  iodine  on  (Kippenueugek), 

A.,  ii,  777. 
action  of^  on  the  heart  (Bock),  A., 

ii,  424. 
decomposition   of,    in    the    organism 

(Kruobr),  a.,  ii,  30,  93. 
influence  of,  on  the  output  of  alkalis 
in  the  urine  (Katsuyama,  Kuwa- 
HARA,  and  Sen o),  A.,  ii,  94. 
delicate    test    for    (Aecheiti),    A., 
ii,  121. 
CaiFeineaso-compounds  (Gomreug),  A., 

i,  264. 
Cakes,      feeding.        See     Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Calcite  and  aragonite, 

relations  of  (Foote),  A.,"ii,  541. 
Calcium  and  its  compounds  (Moissan), 
A.,  ii,  76. 
metabolism  of(L£iPZiGER),  A.,  ii,  223. 
Calcium  salts,  solubility  of,  in  sucrose 
solutions  (Stulle),  A.,  i,  833. 


Calcium  salts,  colour  reactions  for  detect- 

ing,  in  organic  tissues  (Grandis  and 

Mainini),  a.,  ii,  625. 

Calcium      aluminales     (Allen      and 

Rogers),    A.,    ii,   727;    (Dufau), 

A.,ii,  728. 

boride;   foiiuation  of  (Geelmdyden), 

A.,  ii,  344. 
bromide,   electrolysis  of  solutions  of 

(Sarguel),  a.,  ii,  401. 
carbide,   commercial  (Moissan),   A., 
ii,  15. 
action   of  amyl    chloride  on  (Le- 

febvre),  a.,  i,  323. 
reducing  action  of  (Geelmuyden), 

A.,  ii,  344. 
analysis    of    (Erdmann    and     v. 
Unruh  ;  Magnanini  and  Vax- 
NiNi),  A.,  ii.  511. 
carbonate,  solubility  of,  in  sea  water 
(Cohen      and      Raken),      A., 
ii,  725. 
action     of,     on     phosphoric     acid 

(Sculocsing),  a.,  ii,  541,  618. 
estimation  of,  in  marls  (Null),  A., 
ii,  48. 
chloride,   combination  of,    with   amr 
mouia  in  aqueous  solution  (Dawsom 
and  McCrae),  T.,  1249 ;  P.,  1900, 
173. 
hydroxide,  action  of,  on  germination 

(Windisch),  a.,  ii,  614. 
oxide  (in  three  forms),   solubility  of, 
in    sugar    solutionis    (Weisbsrg), 
A.,  i,  628. 
oxide  {lime)t  action  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide   on   (de   Furgrand),   A., 
ii,  526. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
jKroxiddf   heat  of  formation    of   (i>E 
Forcrand),  a.,  ii,  526. 
anhydrous,  and  the  constitution  of 
its  hydrates  (de  Forcrand),  A., 
ii,  479. 
peroxides,  hydrat«d  (de  Forcra>'1>), 

A.,  ii,  401. 
phosphate,  preparation  of  (Prunier 

and  Jouve),  A.,  ii,  140. 
Tricaldum  phosphate,   solubility  of, 
in  natural  watera  in    presence    of 
carbonic    acid    (ScuusbiNo),     A., 
ii,  541,  618. 
Calcium   pbodphates.      See   also    Agn- 
cultural  Cnemistry. 
ortho\)\iimha.te  and  j^^plumbate  (KAstj- 

ner),  a.,  ii,  726. 
sulphate,  hydrates  of  ( van't  Uokf  and 
Armstrong),  A.,  ii,  631. 
See  also  Gypsum, 
hydroximidosulphate,    production    of 
(Divers  and  Haua),  T.,  690;  P., 
1900,  71. 
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Caleinm,    deteetion,    •itimatioii,    and 
separation  of  :— 

detection  of  harinm,  strontinm,  and 

(DUMR8NIL),  A.,  ii,  625. 
estimation  of,  by  the  citrate  method 

(Passon),  a.,  ii,  246. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  aluminium 

and  iron  (Blum),  A.,  ii,  511. 
estimation    of,     photometrically,     in 

limestone  (Hinds),  A.,  ii,  575. 
separation  of  barinm,  strontium,  and 
(KusTKR),  A.,  ii,  108. 
Calorimeter,  a  new  coal    (Parr),    A., 
ii,  710. 
Bnnsen's  ice  (Mkllor),  A.,  ii,  334. 
Calvee.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
S-Camphanamine,  chloro-  (Duden  and 

Macintyre),  a.,  i,  302,  674. 
Camphane,    1-nitro-,   vf^nitro-    and    its 
potassium    and    benzoyl    derivatives, 
l:l-bromonitro-,  l:1-chloronitro-,  and 
Irl-iodonitro-    (Forster),    T.,    251  ; 
P.,  1900,  13. 
7 -Camphane  (Aschan),  A.,  i,  399. 
Camphanic  aoid,  isomeridc  of  (Perkix 

and  Thorpe),  P.,  1900,  152. 
Camphenamine,  the  vinylamine  consti- 
tution   of,    and     tne     action     of 
methyl    iodide    and    benzaldehydc 
on  (Duden  and  Macintyre),  A., 
i,  302. 
flnd  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  it 
and  its  salts  (DrnEN  and  Mapin- 
tybe),  a.,  i,  674. 
Camphene  (Wagner  and    Bricknrr), 
A.,  i,  47,  554. 
from  bomeol  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  351; 

(Konowaloff),  a.,  i,  352. 
constitution  of,  and  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid    on  (Bouveault),   A., 
i,  508. 
Camphenepyrroles,  synthesis  of  (Duden 

and  Trbfp),  A.,  i,  671. 
Camphenilanaldehyde  and  »•  and  iso- 
Camplienilanie    aoidi    (Bredt     and 
Jaoelki),  a.,  i,  134. 
MoCamphenone,  constitution  of  (Rimini), 

A.,i,  554. 
Camphenylone  and  its  oximes  (Blaise 

and  Blanc),  A.,  i,  183. 
Campherimine,  decomposition  products 
of  (NfAHLA  and  Tiemann),  A.,  i,  507. 
Y^-Campholaetone     and     its     isomcride 

(LER.S  and  Perkin),  P.,  1900,  18. 
Campholene,     a-amino-    (Blanc),    A., 

i,  581. 
Campholie  acid,  and  bromo-,  synthesis 
of,  by  means  of  camphoric  acid  (v. 
Baeyer  and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  1-33  ; 
(HALLBRand  Blanc),  A.,  i,  202. 
Campholide  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villioer), 
A.,  i,  133. 


Campholide,  a-bromo-,  its  formnla  and 
hydrolysis  (Lapworth  and  Chap- 
man), T.,  446  ;  P.,  1900,  56. 

rfibromo-  (Lapworth  and  Chapman), 
T.,  310  ;  P.,  1900,  4. 
Campholytic  aoid  and  its  sterooisomeride, 
reactions  and  structure  of  (Walker 
and  CoRMACK),  T.,  374  ;  P.,  1900, 
58. 

constitution  of  (Blanc),  A.,  i,  581 ; 
(NoYF-s  and  Phillips),  A.,  i,  622. 
Camphonio  aoid,   its  oxime,   semicarb- 

azone,    and    phenylhydrazones,    and 

action  of  bromine  and  of  hydrogen 

cyanide  on  (Lapworth    and  Chap-, 

MAN),  T.,  446  ;  P.,  1900,  56. 
Camphonolaotone,  irumo-  and  /ri-bromo- 

(Lapworth  and  Chapman),  T.,  446  ; 

P.,  1900,  56. 
Camphononie  aoid,  formation  of  (Lap- 
worth),  T.,  1070. 

action    of    bromine    and    hydrogen 
cyanide  on,   and  its  oxime  (Lap- 
worth  and  Chapman),  T.,   452; 
P.,  1900,  57. 
Camphopyrio     aoid     and     anhydride, 

bromo- derivatives  of  (Gardner),  P., 

1900,  46. 
Camphor,  constitution  of  (Lapworth), 
T.,   1053;    P.,   1900,    128;    (Bou- 
veault),  a.,  i,  182. 

vapour  pressure  of  (Allen),  T.,  413  ; 
P.,  1809,  413. 

solubility  of,  in  hydrochloric  and 
hydriodic  acids  (Zaharia),  A., 
i,  106. 

oxidation  of,  by  an  alkali  ferricyanido 
(Etard),  a.,  i,  801. 

aromatic  compounds  of,  molecular 
refraction  and  dispersion,  and  spe- 
cific rotation  of  (Haller  and 
MuLLER),  A.,  i,  182. 

derivatives,  molecular  volume  of 
(Haller  and  Mullbr),  A.,  ii,  193. 

spirit  of,  valuation  of  (Partheil  and 
van  Haaren),  a.,  i,  507. 

estimation  of,  i^larimetrically,  in 
camphorated  oil  (Leonard  and 
Smith),  A.,  ii,  699, 
Camphor,  a-^tbromo-,  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  (Lapworth  and 
Chapman),  T.,  809  ;  P.,  1900,  4. 

aa'- bromonitro-  (Lapworth  and 
Chapman),  T.,  310 ;  P.,  1900,  4. 

cyano-,   and  its  chloro-  and   hromo- 

derivatives    and    their    liydrolysis 

(Lapworth),  T.,  1058;  P..  1900, 

128. 

z.wCamplLor,  constitution  of  (Rimini), 

A.,  i,  554. 
jS-i^amphor   and   its   phcnylnrethane 

(Duden  and  Macintyre),  A.,  i,  674 
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Campliordioxiiiies      (Anoelico),      A. , 

i,  675. 
Camphorenic  sold,  bromo-,  formula  of 

(liAPWORTH  and  Chapman);  T.,  446  ; 

P.,  1900,  66. 
Camphorio    aoid    (Balbiano  ;  No  yes). 
A.,  i,  202. 

constitntion  of  (Walker),  T.,  390; 
P.,  1000,  60. 

ex|)erimeiits  on  the  syiitliesis  of 
(Prrkin  and  Thorpe),  P.,  1900, 
152. 

esterification  of  (Wroscheider),  A., 
i,  10. 
l-isoCttmphorie  aoid  and  its  ethyl  esters 

(Walker  and  Wood),  T.,  383  ;  P., 

1900,  59. 
Camphorio     aoids,      configuration     of 

(WALKER  and  Wood),  T.,  383  ;  P., 

1900,   59;  (Walker),   T.,   895;  P., 

1900,  61. 
Camphorio  anhydride,  action  of  ahimin- 

iuni  chloride  on  (Lee8  and  Perkin), 

P.,   1900,    18;  (Blanc),  A.,   i,  133, 

586. 
Camphorone,  synthesis  of,  and  its  oximo 

and  <Wbromo-derivative  (Bouyeault), 

A.,  i,  207. 
Camphoronio  aoid,  formation  of  (Lap- 
worth),  T.,  1071. 
t>oCa]iiphoro]do  aoid  (Mahla  and  Tie- 

mann),  a.,  i,  607. 
Camphorozalio  aoid  and  its  condensation 

with  amines  (J.  B.  and  A.  Tikgle), 

A.,  i,  802. 
Gamphorozime,  compound  of  crystals  of 

optical  isomerides    of   (IU)OZEBOom), 

A.,  ii,  70. 
Camphoroximeaoetio  aoid  and  its  sodium 

and  horny lamine  salts  (Forster  and 

Hart-Smith),  T.,    1154;    P.,   1900, 

166. 
Camphorsemioarbaione    (Rimini),    A., 

i,  665. 
Canadio,    a-    and    jB-Canadinolie,    and 

Canadolio     aoidi    and    Canadoreoen 

(TscHiRCH  and  Br^nixo),  A.,  i,  678. 
Cane-fu^ar.     See  Sucrose. 
'^Caimel    powder,"    a   new    explosive 

(Alvwi),  a.,  ii,  205. 
CaoatohoQO  {indiarubbfir),   constituent.s 
of  (Weber),  A.,  i,  353. 

wares,  analysis  of  (Henrique.*?),  A., 
ii,  124  ;  (CnfexEAU),  A.,  ii,  639. 
Capillarity,   theory  of  (Barker),   A., 

ii,  466. 
Caproio  aoid.    See  Hexoic  acid. 
Capronaldaiine  (Fraxke),  A.,  i,  213. 
Capiaioin,   reactions   of   (Micko),    A., 

ii,  68. 
Caramel  and    its    acetyl   and    benzoyl 

deriyatives  (Stolle),  A.,  i,  209. 


Caramel,  estimation  of,  spectTOscopically, 

in   aqueous  solutions   (Stolle),   A., 

ii,  249. 
Garanna   reiin,   examination  of   (Die- 

terich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Carbamio      chloride,     action     of,     on 

iS-acylphenylhydrazines    (Rupe     and 

Labharpt),  a.,  i,  258. 
Carbamide  (i/rm),  preparation  of,  from 
guanidine  (Flemmino),  A.,  i,  280. 

rate  of  formation  of,  from  aoliii 
ammonium  cyanate  (Walker  and 
Wood),  T.,  80 ;  P..  1899,  209. 

See  also  Urea. 
C'-Carbamidei  (Menne),  A.,  i,  286. 
i^oCarbamides,  oxy^n  ethers  of  (Stikg- 

litz  and  MoKre),  A.,  i,  340,  431. 
Garbamidei,  substituted,  action  of  acid 
reagents  on  (Dains),  A.,  i,  890. 

thio-.     SeeThiocarbamides. 
CarbamiBoamidines     (Wherler      and 

Sandrr8),  a.,  i,  663. 
Carbaminothioglyeollio  aoid  (Wheeler 

and  Barnes),  A.,  i/  565. 
Carbanilide.     See  Diphenylcarbamide. 
Garbanilinoamino-diphoAyl-and  -ditolyl- 

roidine,  thio*  (Busch  and  Bauer), 
,  i,  414. 
Carbfuulofwhutyrio  aoid,  a- thio*,  ethyl 
ester  (Wheeler  and  Barnr.s),  A., 
i,  565. 
Carbaiidea,  preparation  of  (CAZEXErvK 

and  MoREAU),  A.,  i,  196. 
Carbethozythiooarbamio     aoid,     ethyl 
ester,  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on 
(Wheeler  and  Sanders),  A.,  i,  564. 
Carbimidei,  aromatic,  action  of  alcohol 
on  (Vittrnkt),  A.,  i,  154. 
thio-.     See  Thiocarbimides. 
Carbiminothioglyoollie  aoid,    /fiamino* 

(HARRIK.S  and  Klamt),  A.,  i,  413. 
Carbindigo  (Gabrirl  and  Colhax),  A., 

i,  359. 
Carbodiphenylimide,  additive  products 

of  (Traube  and  Eymb),  A.,  i,  118. 
Carbohydrate!  from  the  albumen  of  the 
seed  of  the  American  bean  (Gorxt), 
A.,  ii,  562. 
from     Buonymtis     japonicus     (Ma- 

quenne),  a.,  ii,  161. 
in     lucerne     and      fenugreek     seods 

(BOURQFELOT  and    Hl%RISSEY\    A., 

ii,  233,  301. 
in   the  St    Ignatius   bean  and    nnx 

vomica  (Bofrquelot  and    Laur- 

E\T),  A.,ii,  498,611. 
action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on,   in 

presence  of  ferrous  salts  (Hokrrll 

and  Croktr),   T.,  1219;  P.,  1900, 

171. 
speed  of  assimilation  of,  during  fasting 

(M0S.S0),  A.,  ii,  605. 
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Carbohydratei,  bchaviotir  of,  in  the  body  > 

(Charrin  and  Guillriionat),  A., 

ii,  606 ;  (Munch),  A.,  ii,  607. 
elimination  of,  in  urine  (Rosenfeld), 

A.,  ii,  358. 
nutritive    value  of,   for   denitrifying 

organisroa  (Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  98. 
digestion  of,  by  Aplysia  (Rohm axn), 

A.,  ii,  289. 
phenyloeazones    of,    purification    and 

rotatory  power  of  (Nevbrro),   A., 

i,  139. 
arbohydratM.    See  also  :— 
Achroodextxin 
Acroses. 
Amylogcn. 
Arabinose. 
Astragalose. 
Ba&soriii. 

Cane  sugar  (sucrose). 
Cellulose. 
Dextran. 
Dextrin. 

Dextrose  (glucose). 
Dulcitol. 
Erythritola. 
Erythroae. 
Erythrulose. 
Fucose. 
Galactan, 
Oalactoarabinose. 
Galactoaaroine. 
Galactose. 

(^-Glucose  (dextrose), 
/-Glucose. 
Glycogen. 
Hemicelluloses. 
Iditolfl. 
Inulin. 
Lactose. 

Lffivulomannan. 
Loevulose  (fructose). 
Lyxose. 
Maltodextrin. 
ifoMaltose. 
Mannitol. 
Mannocelluloae. 
Mannogalactan. 
Mannose. 
Melibioae. 

Melitriose  (rafiru)se). 
Methyleneghicose. 
Methy  Ipeu  tosans. 
Methyl  pentoses. 
M  ethy  Istroph  an  thobiodid  e. 
Oxycelluloses. 
Pentoses. 
Pentosans. 
Raffinose. 
Rhamninite. 
Rhamninose. 
Rhamnose. 


Carbohydratei .    See  :— 
Rhodeose. 

Saccharose  (sucrose). 
Sorbinose  (sorhote). 
Sorbitol. 
Starch. 

Sucrose  (cane  sugar). 
if^-Tagatose  (l-sorbinose). 
Trehalose. 
Xylose. 
Carbon,  the  molecule  of  (Vaubel),  A., 

ii,  274. 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  (Pease), 

A.,  ii,  267  ;  (Skinner),  A.,  ii,  523. 
amorphous,  as  a  compressed  powder, 

electrical    conductivity    of   (Stre- 

INTZ),  A.,  ii,  641. 
Carbon  alloys  with  iron,   Osmond  and 
Roberts- Austen's  theory    of  (Hkyn), 
A.,  ii,  557. 
Carbon    ^rochloride,     preparation     of 
(Serra),  a.,  i,  74. 

boiling  point  of,   with  mixture  of 
benzene  and  methyl  alcohol  (Hay- 
wood), A.,  ii,  64. 
Carbon  fnonozide  (carbonic  oxide)  and 

oxygen,   influence    of   the  nascent 

state  on   the  combination    of  dry 

(Russell),  T.,  361  ;  P.,  1900,  42. 
supposed     oxidation     of,      in      the 

organism  (Haldane),  A.,  ii,  221. 
in  tobacco  smoke,   effect  of,   on  the 

organism  (Wahl),  A.,  ii,  221. 
detection     of,     in     blood     (Ipsen  ; 

Wachhoijs),  a.,  ii,  169. 
iodometric      estimation      of      small 

quantities      of     (Kinnicut     and 

Sanford),  a.,  ii,  814. 
Carbon   dioxi&t   (carbonic   anhydruh\ 

heat   of   vaporisation    of   (Behn), 

A.,  ii,  260. 
specific  heat  of  (Amaoat),  A.,  ii,  525. 
dissociation  constant  of  (walker  and 

CoRMACK),  T.,  8  ;  P.,  1899,  208. 
deviation  from  Boyle's  law  of  mixtures 

of  hydrogen  and  (Verschaffelt), 

A.,  ii,  192. 
invasion  and  evasion  coeflScients  of,  in 

alcohol  and  water  (Bohr),  A. ,  ii,  267. 
liquid,     analysis     of,     in    cylinders 

(Holste),  a.,  ii,  623. 
action  of,  on  barium  borates  (Morse 

and  Horn),  A.,  ii,  626. 
elimination    of,     during     respiration 

(Granbts),  a.,  ii,  604. 
influence  of  moisture  on  the  passage 

of,    from    the    blood    to    the    air 

(Grandis),  a.,  ii,  604. 
estimation  of  (Schaller),  A.,  ii,  48. 
estimation    of,    in    the    atmosphere 

(Walker).  T.,  1110  ;  P.,  1900, 164  ; 

(L5TT9  and  Blake),  A,,  ii,  622, 
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Carbon    dioiHt   (carbonic  anhydride)^ 

rapid    estimation    of,    in    gaseouA 

mixtures  (Yiokon  and  Meunier), 

A.,  ii,  814. 

estimation  of,  in  carbonates  (Divine), 

A.,  ii,  686. 
estimation    of,   in   ammoniacal    gas- 
liquor  (Chevalet),  A.,  ii,  170. 
apparatus  for  the  estimation  of,   in 
mineral  waters  (Held),  A.,  ii,  169. 
estimation  of,  in  soils  (SchCtte),  A., 

ii,  48. 
Stutzer  and  Hartleb's  method  for  the 
estimation   of  combined,   in  soils 
(WoY),  A.,  ii,  170. 
Carbon  disnlphide,  compounds  of,  with 
bromo-derivatiTes   of  ethane    and 
aluminium  bromide  (Konowaloff 
and  Plotnikoff),  A.,  i,  323. 
effect  of,  on  soil  organisms  (Wollny), 

A.,ii,  604. 
estimation  of  (RU88ELL)i  T.,  869  ;  P., 
1900,  41. 
Carbon,  oitimation  of— 
estimation    of,  in  iron    (Ford    and 
Breoowsky),  a.,  ii,  168;  (Hert- 
INO),  A.,  ii,  246. 
estimation     of,     in    iron     or    steel 
(Saroent;  Auchy;  Bix)Itnt),  A., 
ii,  574. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  or  steel,  treat- 
ment of  copper  potassium  chloride 
for  the  (Sargent),  A.,  ii,  440. 
Carbonyl  chloride,  action  of,  on  aromatic 
bases  (Vittenet),  A„  i,  153. 
sulphide,  estimation  of  (Russell),  T., 
856;  P.,  1900,41. 
Carbonylhydrofbrrocyanic     aoid     and 
hydroferrocyanic  acid,  comparisQn  of 
heat  of   fractional    neutralisation  of 
(Muller),  a.,  ii,  130. 
Carbonylmothylaminopbenol  (Ransom), 

A.,  i,  219. 
tMCarbostyril,  and  the  formation  of  its 
deriTatives  (Gabriel  and  Colman), 
A.,  i,  858. 
Carboxylaminophenols,  <2ibromo-  (van 

Dam),  a.,  i,  171. 
a-Carbozyphenozy-propionio,    -n-    and 
•tso-bntyrio,  and  -i^ovaloric  acids,  m- 
and  p;  and  their  ethyl  esters  (Bis- 
choff),  a.,  i,  897. 
o-Carbozypbonylglycollic  aoid,  anilide, 
phenetidide,  and  anisidide  of  (Cohn), 
A.,  i,  93. 
Camiin,  a-  and  /3-bromo-,  and  Canninie 
aoid   and   its    derivatives    (Likber- 
MANN,  HoRiso,  and  Wiedkrmann), 
A.,  i,  236. 
Camikllite,     equilibrium    relations     of 
(van't    Hoff   and    Meyerhoffkr), 
A.,  ii,  12. 


Camallitef,   production  of  suhatitated 

(DE  Schulten),  a.,  ii,  343. 
Camooiiio     from     meat     extract     (v. 
Gulewitboh  and  AMiRADiiBi),    A., 
i,  516. 
Camotite  from  West  Colorado  (Hille- 

brand  and  Ransom k),  A.,  ii,  599. 
Carob  boaa  Mods,  enzyme  of  (Bour- 
quelot  and  HifeRissEY),  A.,  i,  820 ; 
ii,  85,  283. 
Caro'i  aoid  or  Carols  roagont  (Bach), 
A.,    ii,    470;    (Bamberger),    A., 
ii,  536. 
prc'])aration  of,  aud  action  of  perman- 
ganateon(v.  BAEYERandViLLiGER), 
A.,  ii,  719. 
oxidation  of  aliphatic  amines,  and  of 
aromatic   iodides  by  (Bamberger 
aud  Hill),  A«,  i,  281. 
action  of,  on  furfuraldehyde  (Cross, 

Be  VAN,  and  Briggs),  A.,  i,  682. 
action   of,    on  ketones  (v.    Baeyer 
and  Villiger),   A.,   i,    133,   206, 
828,  627. 
action  of,   on  oximes  (Bamberger), 

A.,  i,  500. 
See  also    Persulphuric   acids    nnder 
Sulphur. 
Carpaine,  action  of  phenyl thiocarbimide 

on  (Littbrscheib),  A.,  i,  516. 
Carpie    aoid,    brorao-     (Pinner    and 

Kohlhammer),  a.,  i,  456. 
Carihamus  tindarius,  oil  of  {attficwfr 

oil)  (Le  Sueur),  A.,  ii,  362. 
Cartilago,    fat    in   (Sacerdotti),    A., 
ii,  291. 
sodium  in  (v.  Bunge),  A.,  ii,  92. 
of    the    shark,    composition    of    (v. 
Bunge),  A.,  ii,  29. 
Carvaorol,  sodium  derivatiye,  compounds 
of,    with    the    ethyl    esters    of   a- 
bromo-  fatty  acids  (Bischoff),  A., 
i,  394. 
bromo-    and    chloro-amino-,   diacetyl 
derivatives     of    (Kehrmank    and 
Schoen),  a.,  i,  181. 
a-Carracrozy-propioaie,  -n-    and    -iso- 
bu^io,   and  -isoyalerio   aeids   and 
their  ethyl  esters  (  Bischoff),  A. ,  i,  394. 
Carvaeryl-aootal,  and -aootaldohyde  and 
its    semicarbazone    (Stoermeh),    A., 
i,  653. 
Carvenone  from  dihydrocar\'one  (Kox- 
dakoff  and  Lutschinin),  A.,  i,  104  ; 
i       (Klages),  a.,  i,  239. 

Canromenthene  and  Carromoathol  and 
I       their    derivatives   (Kondakoff   and 
I       Lutschinin),  A.,  i,  104. 
Ganrone,  conversion  of,  into  limonene 
(Tsohugaeff),  a.,  i,  362. 
r/ichloride  and  its  reactions  (Klages 
and  Kraith),  A.,  i,  48. 
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CaxTone,  estimation  of,  in  volatile  oils 

(Labb^.),   a.,    i,    398 ;   (Alden  and 

Nolte),   a.,   ii,  117 ;   (Alden  and 

Ehlert),-A.,  ii,  631. 
Carvones,  i^-  and  o-,  formalre  of  (Semm- 

ler),  a.,  t,  458. 
Caryonedihydrodiiulplionie  aoid(  Labbi*:), 

A.,  i,  398. 
Cairotanaeetone,  constitution  of  (Semm- 

lkr),  A.,  i,  676. 
i-Carvoxime,  nature   of   (Roozeboom), 

A.,  i,  240. 
Caryophyllene  and  its  nitroso-derivatives 

(ScHREiNERand  Kremebs),  a.,  i,  106. 
Caaearilla  oil,  constituents  of  (Thoms), 

A.,  i,  622. 
Casearillio  aoid  and  its  amide,  and  the 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Thoms),  A., 

i,  622. 
Casein,  decomposition  of,  by  sulphuric 

acid  (Kutscher),  A.,  i,  67. 
Caseinogen  of  human  milk  (Kobrak), 

A.,  ii,  420. 
CaMitexite   from    Banca  and    Billiton 
(Beck),  A.,  ii,  734. 

analysis  of  (Mennickr),  A.,  ii,  761. 
Cat,    nitrogenous   metabolism    in    the 

(Mendel  and  Brown),  A.,  ii,  151. 
Catalyiia.    See  Affinity,  chemical. 
Catechobis-a-ozy-popionio,  -n-  and  -iao- 

butjrrie,  and  -isovalerio  aoidi,  their 

ethyl  esters  and  lactones  (Bischoff), 

A.,  i,  445. 
Cateebo-mono-  and  -bia-ozypropionyl-^- 

pbenetididet  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  445. 
Cateehol  {pyroeeUechol :    l:2-dihydroxy' 
benssene)t  action  of  picryl  chloride  on 
(HiLLYER),  A.,  i,  289. 

condensation  of  the  disodium  deriva- 
tive of,  with  esters  of  a-bromo- 
fatty  acids  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  445. 

derivatives  (Moureu),  A.,  i,  99. 
Cateebol-aoetanilide,      -metbylanilide, 

-piperidide,  -phenylbydraiide,  and  -p- 

toluidide  (Ludewig),  A.,  i,  444. 

Cateoholaeetie     aoid     {o-hydroxyphen- 

oxyaeetic  acid),  and  its  ethyl  ester, 

anhydride  and  anilide  (Carter  and 

Lawkence),  T.,  1222 ;  P.,  1900, 152. 

and    its  esters   and  anhydride,  and 
acetyl  and  bromo-  and  nitro-deriva- 
tives  (LuDEWio),  A.,  i,  444. 
Cateeboloarbobeiisyltsoamylamine  (Eix- 

HORN  and  Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  222. 
Cattle.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ceanathus    aincHcanus,     alkaloids     of 

(Gordin),  a.,  i,  683. 
Cedron,  CieH,gOfl  or  C,4HiaOB,  its  acetyl 

derivative  and  methyl  ether  (CeC*el- 

sky),  a.,  i,  225. 
Celsdonite  from  Moravia  (KovAfi),  A., 

ii,  I4.a. 


Celeitite  from  Baltschiederthal,  Switzer- 
land (Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  217. 
Cells,  galvanic.    See  Electrochemistry. 
Cellidose,  does,  occur  in  the  shield  of 
Sepia?  (ScHTJLZ),  A.,  ii,  292. 
molecular   weight   of    (Nastukoff), 

A.,  i,  540. 
specific  heat  of  (Fleury),  A.,  ii,  188. 
fermentation  of  (Omeliansky),    A., 

u,  493. 
enzymes  (Newcombe),  A.,  ii,  99. 
acetyl  derivatives  of  (Franchimont), 
a!,  i,  141 ;  (Vionon  and  Gerin), 
A.,  i,  629. 
nitrates  (LrcK  and  Cross),  A.,  i,  541 ; 
(ViGNOx),  A.,  i,  689. 
reduction  of  (Vionon),  A.,  i,  629. 
estimation  of  (Bkck  ;  KoNio),  A.,  ii, 

448;  (Councler),  A.,  ii,  630. 
estimation  of,  in  fieces  (Mann),  A., 

ii,  250. 
estimation  of,   in  plants  (Kleiber), 
A.,  ii,  630. 
Cell-wall  oonBtittieiiti,  estimation  of,  in 

plants  (Elriber),  A.,  ii,  630. 
Cementi,  change  of  volume  of,  during 
hydration    (Le    Chatelier),    A., 
ii,  140. 
testing  of  (Klein  and  Prckham),  A., 
ii,  627. 
Cereals.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Cerebrin  {phreiumii),  reactions  of  (Thu- 

dichum),  a.,  i,  819. 
Cerebro-iplnal    fluid,    composition     of 
(Panzer),  A.,  ii,  152. 
absence  of  choline  in  (v.  Gitlewitsch), 
A.,  ii,  420. 
Cerite  metali,  preparation  of  the  sulphur, 
bromine  and  chlorine  compounds  of 
(Muthmann    and    StOtzel),    A., 
ii,  142. 
See  also  Earths,  rare. 
Cerium  salts,  oxidation  of,  in  alkaline 

solution  (Job),  A.,  ii,  657. 
Cerium,     double     nitrates     of     quad- 
rivalent (Meyek  and  Jacoby),  A., 
ii,  697. 
oxide    (ceria),    Inminosiib^    of    mix- 
tures of  thoria  and  (Thiele),  A., 
ii,  208. 
sulphates  (Muthmann  and  StPtzel), 

A.,  ii,  544. 
estimation  of  (Browning),  A.,  ii,  170  ; 

(v.  Knorre),  a.,  ii,  576. 
separation  of,  from  the  cerite  earths 
(Witt  and  Theel),  A.,  ii,  408. 
Cenusite  from  the  Altai  (v.  JeremI^rff), 

A.,  ii,  354. 
Cetipio    aoid  {oxaldiaeeiic  ctcid),    ethyl 
ester,    action    of    hydrocyanic    acid 
on    (Thomas-Mamrht    and    Weil), 
A.,  i,  427. 
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Cetipie    add  {oxaldiacetie  add),  ethyl 
ester,  condensation  of,  with  ethylene- 
diamine    and  naphthylene-o-diaraines 
(Thomar-Mamert   and    Weil),    A. 
i,  459. 
Cetyloytisine  (Rauwebda),  A.,  i,  608 

684. 
Cliahaiite  from  North  Carolina  (Pratt) 
A.,  ii,  24. 
from  Sardinia,  and  from  the  grannlites 
of  Striegau  (Rimatori),  A.,  ii,  735, 
dialeolamprite  from  Greenland  (Flink) 

A.,  ii,  412. 
Champagne,  analyses  of  modem  "dry  ' 
(Rosenheim  and  SrniDR0W[Tz)>  A. 
ii,  372. 
Change,   permanent,  and    thermodyna 

mic8(DuHEM),  A.,  ii,  524,  708. 
Cheese.     See  Aeiicultural  Chemistry. 
Cheiranthin  and  Cheirinine  from  wall 

flower  (Reeb),  A.,  i,  186. 
Chelerythrine  (Mi:  rr  ill  and  Sen  lotter 

beck),  a.,  i,  686. 
Chemical  action.    See  AflBnity. 
constitution  and  composition  in  rela- 
tion to  density  (Kanonnikoff), 
A.,  ii,  184. 
and     flnorescence     (Hewitt     anil 
Perkins),   T.,   1324;  P.,   1900. 
178  ;  (Hewitt),  P.,  1900,  8;  A., 
ii,  518. 
and   physiological  action,   relation 
between  (Paderi),  A.,  ii,  742. 
kinetics  (Rambero),  A.,  ii,  717. 
gaseous  reactions  in  (Rodenstein), 

A.,  ii,  12. 
and   free    energy  of   the    reaction 
2HI  +  2Ag,i  2AgI  +  Ha        (Dan- 
neel),  a.,  ii,  467. 
Chemistry,  progress  of,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  19th  century 
(Thorpe),  T.,  562. 
Chieory,  constituents  of  (Wolff),   A., 

ii,  37. 
Chitosamine.    See  Glucosamine. 
Chloral,  boiling  points  of  mixtures  of 
water  and  (Christensen),  A.,  i,  626. 
action  of,   on  the  chloroacetic  acids 

(Gabutti),  a.,  i,  870. 
compound  of,  with  henzylquinaldine 
(KoENios),  A.,  i,  189. 
Chloral      aleoholate,     estimation      of 

(SCHMIDINOER),  A.,  ii,  327. 
Chloral  hydrate,  physico-chemical  pro- 
perties of  (Mauch),  A.,  ii,  454. 
melting  point  of  (Wolf),  A.,  i,  274. 
action  of,  on  hnmoglobin  (Foriianek), 

A.,  i,  532. 
use  of,  in  estimatingalkaloids  (Schaeb  ), 

A.,  ii,  57. 
estimation  of,  in  organs  (Russwurm), 
A.,  ii,  121. 


Chloral  hydrate,  estimation  of  chloro- 
form  and,    in   toxicological   analysis 
(Kippenbepoer),  a.,  ii,  581. 
Chlorella  vulgaris,  culture  of  (Radais), 

A,,  ii,  862. 
Chloretone.    See  Acetonechloroform. 
Chlorine,   eyolution  of,  from  chlorates 
(SODEAU),  T.,  137,  717;  P.,  1898, 
157;  1900,88. 
amount  of,  in  rain-water  oollected  at 
Cirencester  (Kinch),  T.,  1271 ;  P., 
1900,  183. 
spectrum  of  (Eder  and    Yalenta), 

A.,  ii,  72. 
ions,     the     discharge     potential    or 

(MOller),  a.,  ii,  643. 
liquid,  some  properties  of  (Laxge), 

A.,  ii,  649. 
colour  of  solutions  of  (Sarles),  A., 

ii,  72. 
action  of,  on  metallic  silver  in   the 
light  and  in  the  dark  (t.  Cordirr), 
A.,  ii,  848,  728. 
nascent,  action  of,  on  sulphonic  groa|« 
in  naphthalene  deriyatives(  Vafbel), 
A.,  i,  544. 
Hydroehlorle  aoid  {hydrogm  chloride), 
effect   of    concentration   on    the 
magnetic  rotation. of  solutions  of 
(Forchheimsr),  a.,  ii,  524. 
and  sulphuric  acid,  condncUTity  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  (Barnes), 
A.,  ii,  522. 
dissociation  and  dissociation  equili- 
brium of  (Jahv);  a.,  ii,  522. 
dissociation  constant  of,  dissolved  in 
mixtures  of  oiganic  solvents  and 
water  (Morelix)),  A.,  ii,  395. 
reversible  reaction   between   silver 

and  (Jouniaux),  A.,  ii,  189. 
absorption  of,  from  aqueous  solution, 
by  colloidal  stannic  oxide  (van 
Behmblen  and  Klobbib^,  A., 
ii,  888  ;  (tan  Bbmiielen),  A., 
u,  466. 
formation  of,  in  the  stomach  (Wese- 

nbr),  a.,  ii,  92. 
estimation   of,  in   the  presence  of 
chlorates  and  perchlorates  (Blatt- 
NER  and  Brasseur),  A..-ft^55. 
combined,  estimation  of  (CohnhelV 
and  Krieobr),  A.,  ii,  778. 
estimation   of,    in   gastric   juice 
(OoHNREiM  and  Kkieoer),  A., 
ii,  508. 
Chloride  of  lime.  Sec  Bleaching  powder. 
Chloratei,    electrolytic   formation   of 
(Fobrstbr),    a.,     ii,    72,    400 ; 
(MiJLLBR),  A.,  ii,  78 ;  (Brochbt^ 
A.,     ii,     205,    276,     541,     7^»» ; 
(FoEKSTBE  and  Jorre),  A.,   ii, 
343;  (Wolf),  A.,  ii,  38? ;   (Sie. 
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Chlorine :— 

verts),  a.,  ii,  470;  (Wohlwill), 
A.,    ii,   400,    471  ;    (Lokenz    and 
Wehrlin),    a.,    ii,    476 ;  (Foer- 
STER  and  Sonneborn),  A.,  ii,  645. 
Chlorates,  decomposition  of  (Sodeau), 
T.,    137,   717 ;    P.,    1899,    157  ; 
1900,  88. 
estimation  of,   in  the  presence  of 
chlorides  and  perchlorates  (Blatt- 
NBR  and  Brasseur),  A.,  ii,  755. 
mixtures  of  hypochlorites  and,  iodo- 
metric  estimation   of  (Ditz  and 
Kn5pfelmacher),  a.,  ii,  241. 
Hypoohloroui  aoid,  action  of,  on  un- 
saturated acids  (Melikoff),  A., 
i,  536. 
action    of,    on    primary    aromatic 
amines  (Meigen  and  Normann), 
A.,  i,  702. 
action  of,  on  tertiary  amines  (Will- 
statter and  Iglaubr),  A.,  i,  458. 
action  of,  on  anilides  (Chattaway 
and  Orton),  T.,  134,  789,  797  ; 
P.,   1899,    232;    P.,    1900,   102, 
112  ;  (Chattaway,  Orton,  and 
HuRTLEY),   T.,   800;    P.,  1900, 
125 ;  (Armstrong),  T.,  1047  ;  P., 
1900,  160. 
action  of,  on  diacetyl-  and  dibenz- 
oyl-m-phenylenediamine     (Mou- 
OAN),  T.,  1203 ;  P.,  1900,  170. 
Hypoohloritei,   electrolytic  formation 
of  (Foerster),  a.,  ii,  72,   400; 
(MCller),  a.,  ii,  73 ;  (Brochet), 
A.,  ii,  205,  276,  541  ;  (Poerrteh 
aniJoRRE),  A.,  ii,  343;  (Wohl- 
will),  A.,  ii,   400,   471;  (Sie- 
vrrts),  a.,  ii,.470  ;  (Lorenz  and 
Wehrlin),  A.,  ii,  476 ;   (Foer- 
ster    and     Sonneborn),     A., 
ii,  645. 
electrolysis    of  solutions  o(   (Bro- 
chet),  a.,  ii,  594,  706. 
Perohlorie      acid,     preparation      of 
(Michael  and  Conn),  A.,  ii,  471. 
anhydrous,  preparation  and  pro^ier- 
ties    of    (VoRLANPEH    and    v. 
Schilling),  A.,  ii,  840. 
estimation  of,  in   the   presence   of 
chlorates  and  chlorides  (Blattner 
and  Brasseur),  A.,  ii,  755. 
Perohlorate    in    sodium  nitrate,   in- 
jurious effect  of,  on  the  growth  of 
sugar  beet  (Stoklasa),  A. ,  ii,  305. 
Chlorine  monoxide,  action  of,  on  benzene 
(Scholl  and  Norr),  A.,  i,  337. 
heptoxide  (Michael  and  Conn),  A., 
ii.  471. 
Chlorine,  ei timationand  separation  of  :— 
estimation  of,  in    bleaching   powder 
(WoLOWsKi),  A,,  ii,  166. 


Chlorine,    eitimation  and    separation 

of:— 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  bromine 

and  iodine  (v.   Weszelszky),  A., 

ii,  436. 
estimation  of,  in  prastric  juice  (Meil- 

LfeRE),  A.,  ii,  509. 
sejiaration  of,  from  bromine  and  iodine 

(Crotogino),  a.,  ii,  642. 
separation  of,  from  iodine  (Vanino 

and  Haijser),  A.,  ii,  165. 
Chloroform,  boiling  point  of,  with  mix- 
tures of  benzene  (Haywood),  A., 

ii,  64. 
action  of,   on  alkaloid  salts  (Hill  ; 

Schaer),  a.,  ii,  455. 
action     of,     on     dimethylpyrrolines 

(BoccHi),  A.,  i,  357. 
action  of,  on  haemoglobin  (FormAnek) 

A.,  i,  632. 
non-elimination    of,   after    inhalation 

(Vitali),  a.,  ii,  31. 
estimation  of  chloral  hydrate  and,  in 

toxicological      analysis      (Kippen- 

berger),  a.,  ii,  581. 
Chloroglobin,  the  colouring  matter  of 

leaves  (Tsvett),  A.,  i,  50. 
Chlorophyll.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Choleiterol,  reduction  of,  to  coprosterol 

in  the  intestine  (MiJLLER),  A. ,  ii,  289. 
detection    of,    in    fata    (Kreis    and 

Rudin),  a.,  ii,  252. 
Choline  in  the  suprarenal  gland  (Hunt), 

A.,  ii,  295. 
absence  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (v. 

Gulewitsch),  a.,  ii,  420. 

Chrome  alnm,   nature    of   the   chauge 

from  violet  to  green  in  solutions  of 

(Whitney),  A.,  ii,  211 ;  (Venable), 

A.,ii,  349. 

Chrome  iteel,  analysis  of  ^M*Kenna), 

A.,  ii,  765. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Ibbotson 

and  Brrarley),  A.,  ii,  757. 
Chromite      {chrome     iron     ore)     from 

Newfoundland     (Maynard),-    A., 

ii,  86. 
simple  method  of  decomposing  (Fie- 

ber),  a.,  ii,  512. 
analysis   of,    by    the  borax   raetho<l 

(Macivor),  a.,  ii,  765, 
estimation  of   silica  in  (Tate),    A., 

ii,  313. 
Chromium  in  plants  (Deiiar^ay),  A., 

ii,  285. 
electro-  deposition'of  (Cowper-Coles), 

A.,  ii,  408. 
electromotive  behaviour  of  (Hittorf), 

A-,  ii,  127  ;  (Morgan  and  Duff), 

A.,  ii,  689. 
behaviour  of,  towards  acids  (Ostwald), 

A.,  ii,  730. 
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Chromiiua   salti,  hydrolysis  of  (Rich-  I 
ARDS),  A.,  ii,  472.     '  | 

action    of   sodium    thiosnlphate    on 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  691.  | 

Chromiiim  azoimide,  basic  (Ci'RTirs  and   , 
Darapsky),  a.,  ii,  474. 
phosphide,    preparation  of   (Marox- 

XRAU),  A.,  ii,  281. 
potassium     and     sodinm     sidphates 
(PaoeIi),  a.,  ii,  349. 
ChromooB  salts,  oxidation  of,  by  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  (Manchot  and  Her- 
ZOG),  A.,  li,  646. 
oxide,  double  carbonates  of  (BAroi^), 

A.,  ii,  349. 
ammonium  sulphate  (Laurrnt),  A., 

ii,  547. 
Chromie  acid,  recovery  of,  from  chrom- 
ium residues  (RROET^BRRnER),  A., 
ii,  79. 
estimation   of,    volumetrically,    by 
arsenioufl  acid    (Rricharp),   A., 
ii,  691. 
estimation  of,  in  polntions  for  purify- 
ing   acetylene    (Ullmann     and 
Goldberg),  A.,  i,  1. 
Chromates,  alkali,  detection  of,  in  milk 
(Leys),  A.,  ii,  110. 
durominm  organic  eomponndi  :— 
Chromiiim    salts,  compounds  of,  with 
pyridine,     triethylenediamine    and 
tripropylenediamine       (Pfeiffer), 
A.,  i,  569. 
Chlorochromio    aoid,    pyridine    and 
quinoline  salts  of  (Meyer  and  Best), 
A.,  ii,  79. 
A^^avi-CUorotriohromyl  chloride,  pyrid- 
ine salt  of  (Meyer  and  Best),  A., 
ii,  79. 
Cnirominm,  estimation  and   separation 
of:— 
estimation     of,     in    iron    and    steel 
(Dohler;       Mahon),      A.,      ii, 
110. 
separation  of,  from  iron  (Havens  and 
Way),  a.,  ii,  50. 
^'Chromone''   {phend-y-pyrmie)  (Block 

and  V.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  808. 
Chromyl  fficbloride,  molecular    weight 
of,  in  various  solvents  (Oddo  and 
Serra),  a.,  ii,  75. 
action  of  nitric  oxide  on   (Thomas), 
A.,  ii,  144. 
Chn/aavlhcTtmvi     japoninimy    "  oil      of 

(Prrriku),  a.,  i,  352. 
Chrysarobin  and  its  acetyl  derivatives 
(Hesse),  A.,  i,  41. 
oxidation  products  cf  (Marfori),  A., 
i,  553. 
Chrysean,  its  acetyl  derivative  and  its 
condensation  with  aWehydoa   (Hell- 
sinq),  A.,i,  518. 


Chrysenic  aoid  (Graebe  and  Hontob- 

BEROBR),  A.,  i,  606. 

Chrysenic      acids,      constitution       of 

(Grakbe),  a.,  i,  296. 
Chrysoidine       hydrochloride,       bromo- 

and  chloro- (MoROAx),  T.,  1205;  P., 

1900,  170. 
Chrysoidinesulphonic  acid,  chloro-  and 

bromo-,  potassium  salts  of  (MouoAX), 

T.,  1205. 
Chrysoketone  and  its   carboxylic    acid 

(Graebe  and    Hoxiosberoer),    A., 

i,  505. 
Chrysophanic    acid     {tWiydroxynwihyl' 
a'iUhr(tquiiioTH€)tiX\h  its  acetyl  deriva- 
tives (Hesse),  A.,  i,  40  ;  (Liebkr- 
MAXN),  A.,  i,  35,5. 

isomeric    forms    of  (Marfori),    A., 
i,  553. 
Chrysophanohydroanthrone  and  its  di- 

\acetyl  derivative  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  42. 
Chrysoquinone  and  its  oxidation   pro- 
ducts,    and    its   oxime    and    acids 

(Graebe   and    Hoxigsberoer),    A., 

i,  505. 
Chrysotile,   com])osition  of   (van    der 

Bellex),  a.,  ii,  603. 
Chymosinand  Parachymo8in(BAxa),  A., 

ii.  356. 
Chyle,  human  (Paxzeu),  A.,  ii,  672. 
composition  of  the  fat  of  (Erbex), 
A.,  ii,  739. 
Cider  and   Cider   Tinegar,  analysis   of 

solids  and  ash    of  (Doolitti^   and 

HES.S),  A.,  ii,  450. 
Cigars,  estimation  of  nicotine  in  (Thoms), 

A.,  ii,  428. 
/i;wCinohenine,  its  constitution  and  its 

nitro-  and  amino-derivatives  and  their 

ethers  (Koexigs),  A.,  i,  245. 
Cinchomeronic    acid,     esterificalion    of 

(Kirpal),  a.,  i,  61. 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  conversion  of,  into 

4-phenylquinoline    derivatives  (KoE- 

xios),  a.,  i,  245. 
a-  and  iS-i^so-^-Cinchonieine  and    their 

compounds    (Skraup),    A.,    i,    605 ; 

(Skraup  and  Zwerger),  A.,  i,  606. 
Cinchonine  and  its  compounds  (Skraup 
and  Zwerger),  A.,  i,  606. 

molecular    transformation    of   (Weo- 
hcheider),  a.,  ii,  532. 
a-  and  iS-isodnchonine  and   their  com- 

raunds  (Skraup  and  Zwerger),  A., 

1,  606. 
iS-isoCinchonine,  constitution  of,  and  its 

compounds  (Skraup),  A.,  i,  605. 
aZ/oCinchonine  sulphate  (Skraup  and 

Zwerger),  A.,  i,  606. 
Cinder,     blast-furnace,     estimation    of 

alumina  as  phosphate  in  (Camp),  A., 

ii,  763. 
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Cinenic  acid  and  its  esters  and  Cineolic 

acid(RurE),  A.,  i,  371. 
Cixmamal-.     See  Ciunamylidene-. 
Cinnamaldehydephenylhydraione,  oxid- 
ation of  (MiNUNNi  and  Outoleva), 
A.,  i,  260. 
Ciimamene.     See  Styrene. 
CJTinamliydroxandc  aeid  and  its  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives  (Thible  and 
Pickakd),  a.,  i,  29. 
Ciimainie    aoid  (fi-pheni/lacrylic   acid), 
sablimation  (joint  of  (Liebeumann 
andEiiBEH),  A.,  i,  648. 
ethyl    ester,    action    of  aniline    and 
hydroxylamine  du  (Tingle),  A., 
i,  544. 
condensation  of,  with  phenylaceto- 
nitrilQ  (Eklenmetsk),  A.,  i,  493. 
Ciimaiiiie  acid,  m-  and;?-amino-,  glycinyl 
derivatives  of  the  esters  of  (Eixhokn 
and  Oppexueimek),  A. ,  i,  494. 
allcCiaxkAudo    acid,    boiling   i)oint    of 
(LiEBEiiMANN  and  Riibek),  a.,  i,  648. 
Cinnamonitrilei,  o-nitro-  and  o-amino-, 
isomeiic    change    of   (Pschoku    and 
WoLFEs),  A.,  i,  170. 
Cinnamyl^iiaiaool  (CouN),  A.,  i,  548. 
Ci2Lnamylideneaoetio  acid,  and  the  allo- 
acid,  sublimation  points  of  (Lieber- 
MANN  and  Kiibek),  A.,  i,  648. 
Ciimamylidene-3-iiaphthylamiiie,        1- 
bromo-  and  1-chloro-,  and  their  hydro- 
cyanidej  (Morgan),   T.,    1217  ;    P., 
1900,  171. 
CinnamylidenesemioarbaBOne,  oxidation 
of  (Young  and  Witham),  T.,  230  ;  P., 
1900,  5. 
Circulation,  influence  of  iodine,  sodium 
iodide,     and    iodothyi'in    on    the 
(6AKBi£iiA),  A.,  ii,  291. 
inftuence  of  removal  of  water  on  the 
(Straub),  a.,  ii,  91. 
Oitral,   from  oil  of   verbena  (Kerscu- 
baum),  a.,  i,  353. 
stereoisomerism    of    (Tiemann     and 
Kerschbaum),   a.,  i,  331;   (Bar- 
bier),  A.,  i,  508. 
colour  reaction    for   (Burgbss),    A., 
ii,  774. 
&-Citralidenecyanoaoetio      aoid     (Tie- 
mann), A.,  i,  331. 
Citrapyrotartaric    aoid.      See    Methyl- 

'  succinic  acid. 
Citraiixiic  acid,  constitution  of  (Sell  and 

Dooi-soN),  T.,  233  ;  P.,  1900,  9. 
Citric      acid      in       satumtion-sludgc 
(AndrlIk),  a.,  ii,  679. 
oxidation  of,  by  potassium  permangan- 
ate (DknigIss),  a.,  i,  89,  204,  274  ; 
(Sabbatani),  a.,  i,  636. 
physiological  action  of  (Sabbatani), 
A.,  ii,  32. 


Citric  acid,  salts  of,   oxidation  of,  by 
potassium  permanganate  or  by  iron 
(Sabbatani),  A.,  i,  636. 
alkali  copper  salts  of  (Bullnheimer 

and  Seitz),  A.,  i,  830. 
detection  of  (DENiofcs),  A.,  i,  89. 
detection  of  salicylic  acid  in  presence 
of  (Langkopf),    a.,  ii,   695,   769  ; 
(Conrady;   Gerock),  A.,  ii,  769; 
(Kleit),  a.,  ii,  770. 
Citronella  oil  (Scuimmel  and  Co.),  A., 
i,  184. 
estimation  of  geraniol  in  (Schimmel 
and  Co.),  A.,  ii,  175. 
Citronellal,  isomeric  change  of  (Labb£), 

A.,  i,  136. 
Citronellaldimethylacotal      (Harries), 

A.,  i.  331. 
Citronellol  (Bouveault),  A.,  i,  452. 
Citronellyl  and  Citryl  barium  lolpliites, 

formation  of  (Labb^),  A.,  i,  137. 
Ciyet,  constituents  of  (Walbaum),  A., 

i,  509. 
Clay,  firepi-oof,  from  Moravia  (KovAit), 
A.,  ii,  147. 
rapid  estimation  of,  in  soils  (PoQUiL- 

lon),  a.,  ii,  316. 
separation    of,   from    sand    in    soils 
(Scarlata),  a.,  ii,  368. 
Clay  I,    examination  of   (Glinka),  A., 
ii,  89. 
estimation  of  sand  in  (Cronquist),  A., 
ii,  171. 
CloYor.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
,   Coal  from  Bohemia  (Eiculeiter),  A., 
ii,  354. 
from  New   Zealand,    composition    of 

(Bedson),  a.,  ii,  20. 
s2x)ntaneous  combustion  of  (Grimm), 

A.,  ii,205. 
apparatus  for  determining  the  calorific 
value  of  (Magnanini  and  Zunino), 
A.,  ii,  465. 
analysis    (NoYEs,    Hillebrand,  and 
I  Dudley),  A.,  ii,  168. 

'       estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Camp), 

A.,  ii,  756. 
I  Coal    calorimeter,    new    (Parr),     A., 

ii,  710. 
I   Coal  gas,  naphthalene  va^Hjur  in  (Allen), 

A.,  i,  339. 
j       estimation  of  benzene  and  ethylene  in 
(Haber),  a.,  ii,  629. 
estimation  of  naphthalene  in  (Colm  an 
and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  372. 
,   Cobalt,  atomic  weight  of  (Richards  and 
!  Baxter),  A.,  ii,  78. 

1       specific     heat     of     (Tilden),      A., 
ii,  524. 
passivity  of  (Hiitorf),  A.,  ii,  706. 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  (Baxter), 
A.,  ii,  78. 
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Cobalt  lalts,   oxidation  of,  in  alkaline 

solution  (Job),  A.,  ii,  657. 
Cobalt  borates  (Ouvkard),  A.,  ii,  207. 
chloride,  thermal  capacity  and  colour 
changes  of  solutious  of  (  Wkewsky), 
A.,  ii,  63. 
fluoride,  double  salts  of,  with  alumin- 
ium or  famo  fluoride  (  Wein  land  and 
KopPE^t),  A.,  ii,  143. 
nitrite,  double  potassium  and  sodium 
salt   of    (Adie    and    Wood),     T., 
1076  ;  P.,  1900,  17. 
sodium  nitrite,  preparation  of  (Biil- 

mank),  a.,  ii,  624. 
oxides,  formation  of  (Mawkuw),  A., 
ii,  596. 
hydrated,  green-  and  buff-coloured 
(Hartley),  P.,  1899,  202. 
phosphide,    preiiaration    of   (Makon- 

NEAU),  A.,  ii,  281. 
|)otassium    sulphate    (Mallet),    T., 
222;  P.,  1899,227. 
Cobalt  organic  oompoonds  :— 
Cobaltammonium  oompoonds,  thiocyano- 
(Wernbb,   MOller,    Klien,    and 
Braunuoh),  a.,  i,  86 ;  (v.  Zawid- 
ZKi),  A.,  i,  210. 
thiocyanate    and   its     double     salts 

(Miolati),  a.,  i,  881. 
Ozyoobaltammine  tliiocyanates  (Ma8- 
cETTi),  A.,  i,  641. 
Cobaltioyanides,   their  preparation  and 
use  in  analysis  (  Miller  aiia  Mathews), 
A.,  ii,  318 ;  (Mathews),  A.,  ii,  578. 
Cobaltoeyanidi,  potassium,  oxidation  of, 
by  atmospheric  oxygen  (Manchot  and 
Herzoo),  a.,  ii,  546. 
Cobalt,  eitimation  and  leparation  of  :— 
estimation  of,  in  New  Caledonian  ores 

(Moore),  A.,  ii,  764. 
estimation  and    separation    of  small 
quantities  of,  in  presence  of  nickel 
(Moore),  A.,  ii,  764. 
separation  of,   from    nickel,    by    the 
action  of  ammonium  hydroxide  on 
the  ferricyanides  (Browning   and 
Hartwell),  a.,  ii,  765. 
separation  of,  from  nickel,  by  moans 
of    persulphates    (Mawrow),     A., 
ii,  596,  765. 
separation  of,  from  nickel,  by  means 
of   their   sulphides    (Tower),   A., 
ii,  690. 
Cobalt  ores,  auriferous,  from  the  Trans- 
vaal (Oehmiohen),  a.,  ii,  147. 
Cobra  toxin  and  antitoxin  (Myeius),  A., 

ii,  558. 
Cooaino,  chromic  acid  test  for  (Schaefer), 

A.,  ii,  58. 
Coolkinolicaeid,  mixed  esters  and  diketo- 
hydi-indene  derivatives  of  (Landau), 
A.,  i,  661. 


Cocoannt  aih,  comixjsition  of  (Bacho- 
fen),  a.,  ii,  302  ;  (Bain  and  Bacho- 
fen),  a.,  ii,  497. 
Codoine,  colour  test  for  (Kobekt),  A., 

ii,  121. 
Cosraloin  and  Casnilin  and  their  acetyl 
derivatives  (Orndorff  and  Br£^v£Ii), 
A.,  i,  448. 
Coffoe  extracts,  their  composition    and 
analysis    (MooB    and    Priest),      A., 
ii,  379. 
Coke,  estimation  of  volatile  combustible 
matter  in  (Meade  and  AiTix),   A., 
ii,  168. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Camp), 
A.,  ii,  756. 
Colloid,  ovarian  (Panzer),  A.,  i,  70. 
Colloidal  lolntions,  nature  and  properties 
of  (Bredio  and  Coehn)',  A.,  ii,  269  ; 
(Bruni  and  Pappada),  A.,  ii,  591. 
dissociation  in  (Levi),  A.,  ii,  646. 
metallic  (Stoeckl  and  Vanino),  A., 
ii,    11,   713;    (Zsigmondy),   A., 
ii,  397. 
preuaration  of,  by  the  electric  dis- 
cliai^  (Brbdig),  a.,  ii,  213. 
Colloids,  abaorption  and  emiasion  of  water 
vapour  by  (Duhem),  A.,  ii,  338. 
absorption  of  matters  from  solution  by 
(van  Bemmelen),  a.,  ii,  466. 
Colophony  oil,  composition  of  (Kraemee 

and  Spilker),  A.,  i,  150. 
Coloradoite  (?)  from  C/alifoniia  (Hille- 

bkaxd),  a.,  ii,  22. 
Colour  of  alkali  nitrites  (Divert),  P., 
1900,  40. 
of  bromine  and    iodine    compounds, 
effect  of  very  low  temperatures  on 
(Kastle),  a.,  ii,  526. 
of  chlorine    solutions  (Sarles),   A., 

ii,  72. 
of  solutions  of  chrome  alum,  chaug« 
in  (Whitney),  A.,  ii,  211 ;  (Vex- 
able),  a.,  ii,  849. 
of  solutions  of  cobalt  chloride,  change 

of  (Wrewsky),  a.,  ii,  68. 
of  Congo-red,  cause  of  the  change  of, 
by  the  action  of  acids  (Schimansky), 
a.,  i,  305. 
of  minerals  (Nahl),  A,  ii,  661. 
of  picric  acid  and  it*  solutions  (Marcr- 

wald),  a.,  i,  391. 
of  aqueous  salt  solutions,   causes  of 
the  changes  of  (Konowaloff),  A, 
ii,  266. 
of  sodium  nitrite  solutions  (BoousKi), 

A.,  ii,  75. 
changes.     See  also  Phototrophy. 
Colour-bases,    transformation    of,    into 
pseudo-ammonium  hydroxides,  -cyan- 
ides, ami  -sulplionic  acids  (Hantesch 
and  O&sWALD),  A.,  i,  256. 
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Coloured  mlMtaiioet,  derived  from  nitro- 

com|K)ands  (IIantzsch  and  KiiSSRL), 

A.,  i,  89 ;  (Jackson  aud  Gazzolu), 

A.,  i,  433. 

Coleormg  matters  from  j^-amiuopheuol, 

hydroxyazobenzene     and     sulphur 

(Kis),  A.,  i,  419. 
of  annatto  (Zwick),  A.,  i,  513. 
of  Arcto8taphylo8   Uva-ursiy  Cariuriti 

nvyrtifolia,  McsTnaUfxj/lan  catnpechia- 

nuMf  Myrica  Oaht  Rhus  Metopiwin^ 

aud  Robinia  Faeiuiacetcia  (Pekkin), 

T.,  423 ;  P.,  1900,  45. 
in  blood,  simultaneous  estimation  of 

two  (HiJFNEB),  A.,  ii.  459. 
of    chlorophyll    and    their    spectra 

(Maruhlew#ki  and  Schunok),  T., 

1080;  P.,  1900,  148. 
coal-tar,  detection  of,  in  food  and  fruit 

products  (Winton),  A.,  ii,  776. 
from    Digitalis   lutea    (ADKiAii    and 

Tkillat),  a.,  i,  185. 
GiqHijONs,    of    Echinus    eaeuUidus 

(Griffiths),  A.,  ii,  677. 
of  the  formazyl  group  (FiCHTZii  and 

ScHlsss),  A.,  i,  366. 
of  leaves  (Schunck),  A.,  ii,  36. 
CsjHuOf,    from     the     oxidation    of 

metnoxynaphthol     (Russia),      A. , 

i,  602. 
of  saffron  (Hilger),  A.,  i,  682. 
in  '*  sugar-colours,    and  their  detection 

(SoHWiiTZER),  A.,  i,  277. 
i-esembling  indulines,  electrolytic  pre- 
paration of  (Lob),  a.,  i,  464. 
oxazine,  constitution  of  (Kehrmanm), 

A.,  i,  61 ;  (Green),  A.,  i,  119. 
oxazine,     safranine,     aud     thiaziue, 

o-quinonoid  structure  of  (Green), 

A.,  i,  119. 
new    blue,     of    the    thiazino    series 

(Schaposchnikoff),  a.,  i,  523. 
influence  of  the  orientation  of  chro- 

mophoi*es  on  the  colour  and  other 

properties     of     (Reverdin     and 

Cr^pieux),  a.,  i,  701. 
methylation   of   (Prvd*hojime),    A., 

i,  244,  455. 
combination    of    basic    with     acidic 

(Seyewbtz),  a.,  i,  356. 
acidic,    composition    of,    with    com- 
pounds of  magenta  (Seyewetz), 
A.,  i,  522. 

having  a  basic  chromophore,  com- 
pounds of,  with  magenta  (Seye- 
WEi'z),  A.,  i,  645. 
sulpho-azo-,    compounds     of,     with 

magenta  (Seyewetz),  A.,  i,  614. 
new,  of  acid  function  (Prud*uomme), 

A.,  i,  455. 
new  blue,  fast  to  alkalis  (Prvd'uomme), 

A.,  i,  455. 


Colouring  matters,  basic  aud  tanning, 
Ullmann's  tests  for  (Heinemann), 
A.,  ii,  380. 

pi-ecipitatiou  of,  by  ammonium   per- 
sulphate (Proschbr),  a.,  i,  454. 
Colonriii^  matters.     See  also : — 

Acacetiu. 

Alkaramel. 

Apigenin. 

Api^etrin. 

Apim. 

Bilirubin. 

Brazilein. 

Brazilin. 

Chloroglobin. 

Chlorophyll. 

Genistein. 

Hiematin. 

Haematoporphyriu. 

Haimatoxylm. 

H»min. 

Hsemochromogen. 

Uft>moglobin. 

Indigo. 

Luteolin. 

Myricetin. 

Phylloporphyrin. 

Phylloxanthm. 

Pyocyanin. 

Quercetin. 

Tetramethylluematoxylin. 

Trimethylbrazilin. 

Urobilin. 

Vitexin. 
ColumbiniiL,    action    of    dilute    acids, 

alcohol,  and  heat  on  (Panormoff), 

A.,  i,  709. 
Columbite    group,    a   mineral    of    the 

(Goodwin  and  Miller),  A.,  ii,  662. 
Combustion,  apparatus  for  demonstrating 

the  recipi*ocal  nature  of  (Teclu),  A., 

ii,  71. 
Comenio   aoid,  constitution  of  (Pera- 
TONER  and  Leonardi),  A.,  i,  550. 

diethyl    ester    (Olivbri-Toetorici), 
A.,  i,  587. 
CompositaB,  distribution  of  alkaloids  in 

(Grbshoff),  a.,  i,  556. 
Conohiolin,  decomposition   products  of 

(Wetzel),  A.,  i,  71. 
Condensation  wayes,  propagation  of,  in 

heated   gases  (Le    Cu atelier),   A., 

ii,  645. 
Conduetivity,    electrical.    See   Electro- 
chemiBtry. 

heat.    See  Thermochemistry. 
Congo-red,  cause  of  the  change  of  colour 

o^  by  the  action  of  acids  (ScHiMANSKY), 

A.,  i,  305. 
Conifer-seedi,    decomposition    products 

of  proteids  of  (ScuuLZE  and  Winter- 
stein),  A.,  ii,  101. 
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Coniine,  detection  of,  in  poisoning  cases 

(ViTALi  and  Stroppa),  A.,  ii,  639. 
Consolicine  and  Consolidin  (Gk rimer), 

A.,  i,  684. 
Copper   in   plants    (MacDougal),    A., 
ii,  235. 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  (Rich- 
ards, Collins,  and  Ueimrod),  A. , 
ii,  266. 
heat    of  combination    of,   with    zinc 
(Baker),  P.,   18M,   195 ;  (Galt), 
A.,  ii,  189. 
solution    of,    in     gelatin     solutions 

(Lidoff),  a.,  ii,  77. 
precipitates  in  analysis  (Immerwaur), 
A.,  u,  642. 
Copper-ammoniiim    chromate,     a     new 
(SoHUYTBJf),  A.,  ii,  279. 
iodides,   reactions   of   (Pozzi-Escot), 
A.,  ii,  207. 
Copper  alloys  with  zinc,  negative  heat 
of  formation   of  (Baker),     P., 

1899,  195  ;  (Galt),  A.,  ii,  189. 
action  of,   on  nitric    acid    (Glad- 
stone), A.,  ii,  710. 

Copper   salts,   solubility  of,  in  sucrose 
solutions  (Stolle),  A.,  i,  333. 
action   of  alkali    hydroxides    and 
bromine  on  (Vitali),  A.,  ii,  208. 
carbonate  (Grooer),  A.,  ii,  542. 
chloride,  combination  of,  with  ammonia 
in  aqueous  solution  (Daw^jon  and 
McCrae),  T.,  1245  ;  P.,  1900,  172. 
fluoride,  double  salts  with  aluminium 
fluoride  (Weinland  and  Koppen), 
A.,  ii,  144. 
haloids,  double  salts  with  ammonuim 
thiosulphate      (Rosenheim       and 
Steinhausbr),  a.,  ii,  653. 
oxide,  combination  of,  with  ammonia 
in  aqueous  solution  (Dawson  and 
McCrae),    T.,    1255;    P.,    1900, 
173. 
oxides,  action  of  acetylene  on  (Gooch 

and  Baldwin),  A.,  i,  74. 
sulphate,  combination  of,  with  ammo- 
nia in  aqueous  solution  (Dawson 
and    McCrae),    T.,    1243 ;    P., 

1900,  172. 

estimation  of  the  purity  of,  and  of 
the  amount  of,  iu  eopper  pyrites 
(Montanari),  a.,  ii,  315. 

estimation  of  (Zeochini),  A.,  ii,  762. 
manganese    sulphates,    solubility    of 

(Stortenbeker),  a.,  ii,  580. 
polysttlphide  (Bodroux),  A.,  ii,  480. 
sulphites    and    thiosulphate,   double, 

with  the  alkali  metaJs  (Rosenheim 

and  Steinhauser),  A.,  ii,  652. 
sulphovanadite.     See  Sulvanite. 
thioantimonites  and  their  double  salts 

with  potassium  (Pouget),  A.,  ii,  84. 


Copper :~ 
Cuprio   salts,   oxidising  action  of,  in 
presence  of  cyanogen  compounds 
(Schaer),  a.,  i,  512  ;  ii,  583. 
chloride,   solubility  of,    in  organic 
liquidis  (Oechsner  de  Coninck), 
A.,  ii,  542. 
oxide,  hydrated,  formation  of  (Maw- 

Row),  A.,  ii,  402. 
sulphate,  reaction  of  solutions  of, 
with   maguesium,   iron,   or   zinc 
(Caven), P.,  1899,282;  A.,ii,344. 
Caproui  chloiide,  compounds  of,  with 
acetylene  and  potassium  chloride 
(Chavastelon),  a.,  i,  470. 
conij[)ounds  of,  with  carbon  monoxide 
(Jones),  A.,  ii,  17. 
Copper  organic  eomponnds :~ 
Cuprio    methyl-    and    benzyl-salicyl- 

imides  (Del^pinb),  A.,  i,  177. 
CuprooB    acetylide,     compounds    of, 
with    cuprous    iodide  (Bsrthelot 
and  Del^pine),  A.,  U  324. 
Copper,     detection,     eitimation,     and 
leparation  of  :-- 
detection  of  (Cazeneuve),  A.,  i,  465  ; 

(Vitali),  A.,  ii,  208. 
analysis   of  (Clark),    A.,   ii,    369 ; 

(Hollard),  a.,  ii,  442. 
estimation  of  (Willenz),  A.,  ii,  315. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Paur), 

A.,  ii,  762. 
estimation    of,   in    cyanide    solutions 

(Clennell),  a.,  ii,  370. 
estimation  ojf,  in  iron  (Hekting),  A., 

ii,  245. 
estimation  and  separation  of>  by  sodium 
hydroxide  and  hydrazine  sulphate 
or   hyiirochloride    (Jannasch    and 
Biedermann),  a.,  ii,  315. 
estimation    of   oxygen   in,    by   igni- 
tion in  hydrogen  (Archbutt),  A., 
ii,  766. 
Copper   pyrites,   estimation    of  copjwr 
sulphate  in  (Montanari),  A.,  ii,  315. 
Coprosterol,  origin  of,  iu  the  intestine 

(MtJLLER),  A.,  ii,  289. 
Coral  {Heliopora  cfKrulea),  blue  pigment 

of  (Liversidoe),  a.,  i,  70. 
Corals,  iodine  in  (Mendel),  A.,  ii,  677. 
CordyUte  (barium-parisUe)  from  Green- 
land (Flink),  a.,  ii,  410. 
Coriaria    mf/rti/olia,     constituents     of 

(Perkin),  T.,  428  ;  P.,  1900,  46. 
Cork  oak.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Com  oil.     See  Maize  oil. 
Comutine,  estimation  of  (Musssr),  A., 

U,  121. 
Corresponding    itatee    (Meyer),    A., 
ii,  263  ;  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii,  335,  646. 
Corroiiye    inbUmate.      See     Mercuric 
chloride  imder  Mercury. 
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Corlex  Lokri,  constituents  of  (van  den 

Driessen-Marbeuw),  a.,  ii,  102. 
Comndnm      from      Eastern      Outario 
(Miller),  A.,  ii,  652. 
and  corundum-bearing  rock,  composi- 
tion of  (Goodwin),  A.,  ii,  661. 
Cotarnine  and  its  derivatives  (Freund 
and  Preuss),  A.,  i,  248. 
formula  of  (Decker),  A.,  i,  683. 
oxidation  products  of  (Wulpp),   A., 

i,  607- 
cyanide  as  a  pseudo-salt  (HANTzacn 
and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  557. 
if'-Ck>tanii]ie  and  its  cyanide  (Hantzsch 

and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  115. 
CotariLmethyliiiiixLe  (Wulff),  A.,  i,  607. 
CotoixL  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  85. 
Cotton-ieed   oil,   aidulteration    of,  with 
maize  oil  (Morpuroo  and  Gotzl), 
A.,ii,  877. 
Bechi's  test  for  (van  Enorlen  ;  Solt- 

bien),  a.,  ii,  116. 
Ha]phen*s   colour    reaction    for   the 
identification    of    (Raikow),    A., 
ii,  698. 
Bechi  and  Halphen's  colour  tests  for, 
in  oils  (Raikow  and  Tscherweni- 
wanow),  a.,  ii,  252. 
estimation    of,     by    Halphen's    test 
(Strztzowski),      a.,      ii,      825 ; 
(Oilar),  a.,  ii,  772. 
Coumarilie    aoid,  bromo-    and   chloro- 
(Stoermer),  a.,  i,  654. 
rftbromo-    (SmoNis    and    Wenzel), 
A.,  i,  281,  496,  648. 
Coiiinarin,  preparation  and  constitution 
and  bromine  derivatiyes  of  (Simon is 
and  Wenzel),  A.,  i,  231,  496,  648. 
CoumarinB  (v.  Pechmann;    v.   Pech- 
MANN  and  Schaal),  A.,  i,  178 ;  (v. 
Pechmann  and  Schwarz),  A.,  i,  174. 
Coomarone   and    its    polvmeride,    and 
chloro-,   bromo-,    and    bromonitro- 
derivatives  (Stoekmer),  A.,  i,  650. 
bromo-derivatives  (SiMONis  and  Wen- 
zel), A.,  i,  282,  497,  648. 
Coomarone  reidn  (Kraemer  and  Spil- 

ker),  a.,  i,  656. 
Coomarozyaoetio  aoid,  bromo-  (Stoer- 

mer),  a.,  i,  654. 
Cowi.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Oraokene  from  mineral  oir(KLAVDY  and 

Fink),  A.,  i,  284. 
Cream,  analysis  of  (Richmond),  A.,  ii,  696. 

See  also  Affricultural  Chemistry. 
CreatixLo  and  Creatinine,  physiological 

action  of  (Mallet),  A.,  ii,  156. 
"  Cremonitee,"  new  explosives  (Alyisi), 

A.,  ii,  205. 
Creosote,  assay  of  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  580. 
wood-tar,  estimation  of  gnaiacol  in 

(Eebler),  a.,  ii,  176. 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


o-Creeol,      tetra-      and      penta-hvomo-^ 
(AuwERs    and    Anselmino),    A.,' 
i,  160. 
4-nitro-  (Hill,  Soch,  and  Oenslaoer), 
A.,  i,  538. 
9n-Cresol,    specific    heat    and   heat    of 
vaporisation     of    (Luoinin),     A., 
ii,  384. 
estimation  of,  in  mixtures  of  cresols 
(Raschig),  a.,  ii,  694. 
m-Creiol,    ^rabromo-    (Auwsrs    and 
Anselmino),  A.,  i,  160. 
and  its  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives (Auwers  and    Bub  rows), 
A.,  i,  99. 
w:2:4:5:6-j7en^bromo-  (Auwers   and 
Anselmino),  A.,  i,  160 ;  (Auwer8 
and  Broicher),  A.,  i,  162. 
5:2-bromonitro-   (Thiele  and    Ekh- 
wedb),  a.,  i,  501. 
j7-Creiol,    irihromo',    product    of    the 
action  of  nitric   acid  on,  and  its 
acetyl    derivative    (Zinoke),    A., 
i,  545. 
5:3-bromoamino-  and  5:3-bromonitro- 
(Thiele  and  Eiohwede),  A.,  i,  501. 
Creeolf ,  o-,  m-,  and  ^,  condensation  of, 
with  ethyl  phenylpropiolate  (RuHE- 
MANN  and  Beddow),  T.,  984,  1119; 
P.,  1900,  128,  165. 
analysis  of  mixtures  of  phenol  and 
(DiTZ  and  Cedivoda),  A.,  ii,  54  ; 
(Vaubel),  a.,  ii,  112. 
estimation  of  (Clauses),  A.,  ii,  319. 
Creeolf,   o-,  m-,  and  p-^   bromo-    and 
cMoro-derivatives,  action  of   nitrous 
and  nitric  acids  on  (Zincke),  A.,  i,  545. 
Creeozy-.     See  Tolyloxy-. 
CroMoe.     See  Barbarea  prcecoxj   Lepi- 
dium     sativum,     and     Nasturtium 
officinale. 
Critieal  constants    of   diisoprapyl    and 
diwobutyl  (YouNO  and  Fortey), 
T.,  1126;  P.,  1900,165. 
of  «-octane  (Young),  T.,  1145  ;  P., 
1900,  166. 
density  and  the  law  of  Cailletet  and 

Mathias  (Young),  A.,  ii,  711. 
point  of  pure  liquids  and  mixtures, 
disturbing    innuences   at   the    (y. 
Hirsoh),  a.,  ii,  388. 
state  (DiRTBRici),  A.,  ii,  67. 
temperature  of  complete  mixture,  in- 
fluence of  pressure  on  (van  der 
Lee),  a.,  ii,  129. 
of  organic  sulphur  compounds  (Fee- 
retto),  a.,  ii,  386. 
Cretonio     aoid,    mercuri-compound    of 
(Ley),  a.,  i,  382. 
ethyl   ester,    condensation    of,    with 
ethyl  oxalate  (Lapworth),  P.,  1900, 
182. 
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Orotonio  aoid,    i3-aiBino-,    ethyl    ester, 

action      of     pheuylcarbiniide      on 

(Behrend      and      Meter),     A., 

i,  287. 

a-    and    iS-bromo-    (Melikoff),    A., 

i,  586. 
iS-bromoamlno-   and    iS-chloroamino-, 
ethyl  ester  (Behrend  and  Schrki- 
ber),  a.,  i,  210. 
7-chloro-,  and  its  nitrile  and  ethyl 

ester  (Lespiau),  A.,  i,  425. 
a-cyano-,  ethyl  ester,  iS-amino-,  and 
j8-alkyloxy  derivatives  of  (Haller), 
A.,  1,  878. 
Cryoicopio    behaviour    of   nitro-deriva- 
tives  in  formic  acid  (Bruni  and 
Berti),  a.,  ii,  591. 
of   substances    with    constitutions 
similar  to   that  of  the   solvent 
(Garelli  and  Calzolari),   A., 
ii,  65. 
observations,  apparatus  for  (Batelli 

and  Stefanini),  A.,  ii,  709. 
observations     in     various     solvents 
(AuwERs),  A.,  ii,  262. 
Cryoteopy,    antimony   trichloride  as  a 
solvent  in  (Tolloozko),  A.,  ii,  190. 
of  phenols,  influence  of  the  solvent  on 
(AuwERS,  Bartsch,  and  Smith), 
A.,  ii,  66. 
of  Tanret's  rhamninose  and  rhamnino- 

trionic  acid  (Ponsot),  A.,  i,  383. 
See  also  Freezing  point. 
Cryitalline-liqnidB      (Schenck),      A., 

u,  889. 
Cryitallography    and    atomic   weights 
(Muthmann),  a.,  ii,  588;  (Linck), 
A.,  ii,  717. 
of  d-  and  ^woamarinc  (Pope),  T.,  787; 
P.,  1900,  118. 
Cryitali,  apparatus  for  dissolving  (Hop- 
kins), A.,  ii,  71. 
mixed  (Roozeboom),  A.,   ii,   64,  70, 
182  ;    (VAN   Eijk),   A.,  ii,  133  ; 
(Adriani),  a.,  ii,  462. 
formation  and  transition  of  (His- 

siNK),  A.,  ii,  389. 
conversion    of,    into   a    compound 

(Roozeboom),  A,,  ii,  70. 
of  mercuric    bromide    and    iodide 

(Rbindsra),  a.,  ii,  70. 
of  imtassium  and  thallium  nitrates, 
formation  and  transition  of  (van 
Eijk),  A.,  ii,  188. 
Cryital-Tiolet  and  Cryttal-yiolet  leueo- 
hydrozide    lalti    (Hantzsch),     A., 
i,  865. 
if'-Cfamene  {liZ'A'triethylbenzene)^  refrac- 
tion and  magnetic  rotation  of  (Perk  in), 
T.,  267  ;  P.,  1899,  237. 
if'-Ciimene-diaioeyaiiide,    and    -diaion- 
iam  cyanide  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  .568. 


if^-Cnmenediasohaloids  (Hantzsch),  A  , 

i,  568. 
if^-Cumene^ndiazotate,  i>otas8ium 

(Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  567. 
^•CnmeiLolySodiumderivative,  oompounds 
of,  with  the  ethyl  esters  of  a-bromo- 
fatty  acids  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  394. 
^ribromo-,  isomeric,  constitution,  and 
oxidation    products    of    (Auwers  ; 
AuwEius  and  Ebner),  A.,  i,  161. 
if'-Cumenozypropionacetal  (Stoerm  e r), 

A.,  i,  658. 
a^-Cumenozypropionio  acid  and  its  ethyl 

ester  (Bischoff).  A.,  i,  394. 
Caminnric  aoid,  ethyl  ester  (Rug heimkr 

and  Fehlhaber),  A.,  i,  610. 
Cominuroflavin    {di-f-wopropylhippurO' 
'      flavin)  and  its  anilides  (RtoHEiMXR 
and  Fehlhaber),  A.,  i,  610. 
CunLinylidenebisdimethyldiliydrorMor- 
einol  (VoRLANDER  and  Strauss),  A., 
I       i,  100. 

I  CuminylideiLe-2-iiaphtliylamine,  1- 

bromo-  and  l-chloro-,  and  their  hydro- 
I       cyanides    (Morgan),    T.,   1216 ;   P., 
1900,  171. 
Cuprene,  formation  of  (Sabatiee  and 
Sender  ens).  A.,  i,  197,  421. 
'  Cuprio  and  Cuproof .    See  nnder  Copper. 
Cnran^  and  Cnrangaegenin  (Boorsm  a), 
A.,1,  243,  804. 
'   Correntf.     See  Electrochemistry. 
!  Oyanamides,    formation    of,    from    the 
action    of  cyanogen    bromides    on 
tertiary   amines    (v.   Braun),   A., 
i,  430,  641. 
combination  of,  with  ethyl  or  methyl 
alcohol   (Stieolitz   and    McKeb), 
A.,  i,  340." 
Oyanoffen,  action  of,  on  aromatic  amines 
(Meves),  a.,  i,  483. 
bromide,  action  of,  on  tertiary  amines 
(V.  Braun),  a.,  i,  480,  641,  687. 
and  aluminium  chloride,  action  of, 
on       benzenoid       hydrocarbona 
(ScHOLL  and  NOrr),  A.,  i,  38^. 
action  of,  on  diethyl-  and  dimethyl- 
aniline  (ScHOLL  and  Korr),  A., 
i,  485. 
action  of,  on  ethyl  acetonedicarbozyl- 
ate  (Der6me),  A.,  i,  426. 
triselenide  (Muthmann  and  Schro- 
der), A.,  i,  479. 
Hydrocyaaie  add  {hydrogen,  qfanide) 
in  Yicia   seeds  (Bruynino  and 
van  Haarbt),  a.,  ii,  160. 
preparation    of    (Browning),    T., 

1235;  P.,  1900,172. 
constitutionof  (Wade)»  P.,  1900, 156. 
dissociation  constant  of  (Walkxb 
and  Cormaok),  T.,  15 ;  P.,  1889, 
208. 
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Cyanogen  :— 
Cyanidei,   double,   electrical    coudnc- 

tivity  of  (Walden),  A.,  i,  430. 
isoCyamo  sold,  relation  of,  to  falmiiiic 
acid    (ScHOLL    and    Kacer)>    A., 
i,  218. 
isoCyanides,      compounds    of,     with 
aldehydes       and       alkyl      iodides 
(Wade),  P.,  1900,  157. 
"Cyanide     miuik."     See     Butylxylyl 

cyanide,  (itnitro-. 
Cyanometlinmoglobin.       Bee        under 

Hfemoglobiu. 
jy-CyantoUne  (PiEPFS-PoRATYisfSKi),  A., 

i,  648. 
Cyan-o-    and    -m-zylini    (Scholl    and 

NoBB),  A.,  i,  386. 
Cyaplieiiin  from  bonzenylmethylimino- 
chloride  (v.   Pechmann  and    Ober- 
miller),  a.,  i,  294. 
Cyolie   oompoimda    (Eursanoff),    A., 
i,  89. 
behaviour    of,   at    low    temperatures 

(Markownikoff),  a.,  i,  18. 
oxidation  of  (Markownikoff),   A., 
i,  475. 
Cyelopterine,  a  new  protamine  (Mor- 

kowin),  a.,  i,  72. 
Cymane    from    fir- wood    (Pinus   Abies) 
(Klasox),  a.,  i,  676. 
2-chloro-  and  2-bromo-  from  carvone 
(Klages  and  Kraith),  A.,  i,  48. 
Cymene  (lii-methyliaopropylbemeiie)  re- 
fraction   and    magnetic    rotation    of 
(Pbrkin),  T.,  267;  P.,  1809,  237. 
Cynoglofiiiie  (Greimer),  A.,  i,  683. 
Cyitin   from    keratin    (Morner),    A., 
i,  128. 
detection  and  estimation  of,  in  well 
waters  (Causse),  A.,  ii,  457,  458. 
Cyitinuria,    excretion    of   diamines   in 
(Cammidoe      and      Garrod),      A., 
ii,  229. 
Cytiiine    and    itq    alkyl    derivatives 
(Rauwerda),  a.,  i,  607,  684. 
and  its  physiological  action  (Schmidt  ; 

Littbrscheid),  a.,  i,  513. 

action     of    phenylthiocarbimide     on 

(LlTTERSCHEID),  A.,  i,  513,  516. 

Cytotoxins      (Bordet  ;  CANTACUZfeNB  ; 

Bbsbedka  ;  Metchnikoff  ;  Metch- 

nikoff  and  Bbsbedka),  A.,  ii,  741. 


B. 

Baoite     from    Sumatra  (Milch),    A., 

ii,  150. 
BamaMenine   and    its    salts    (Pomme- 
rehne),  a.,  i,  684. 
from  nigellaoil  (Schimmel  and  Co.), 
A.,  i,  184. 


Bammar,  examination  of  (Dieterich), 

A.,  ii,  118. 
Batolite    from    Dartmoor   (Busz),    A., 

u,  217. 
Datura  Stranwniujtiy  estimation'of  the 
alkaloids  of  the  leaves  of  (Schmidt), 
A.,  ii,  379. 
Beeahydroaoridinedione,  base,  Ci^Uyfi^^S 
from  (VoRLANDER  and  Kalkuw),  A., 
i,  99. 
Becane-air-diearbozyliG  aeid  (Eomppa), 

A.,  i,  201. 
Beearbozyc^ibromoeanniiiio  aoid  and  its 
acetyl      and      benzoyl      derivatives 
(Liebermann,  Horixo,  and  Wieder- 
maxn),  a.,  i,  236. 
Beearbasnio  aeids,  n-  and  iso-  (Wid- 

man),  a.,  i,  347. 
Beeenoio  aeidi  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  590. 
Beeoic  aoide,  amino-  (Wallach),  A., 

i,  590. 
Becompotition.     See  under  Affinity. 
Behydraoetic  aoid  (Collie),  T.,  971 ; 
P.,  1900,  147. 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on,  and  its 
oximes  (Minunni),  A.,  i,  198. 
Behydroeampliorio  aeid,  formation  and 
oxidation  of  (Lapworth),  T.,  1056 ; 
P.,  1900,  128. 
Bebydropiperonalphenylhydrasone 

(Minunni),  A-,  i,  260. 
BenitrifloatioiL         See       Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Bensity  of  chemical  comi>ounds  in  rela- 
tion to  composition  and  constitution 
(Kanonnikoff),  a.,  ii,  134. 
conductivity  and  siirface  tension    of 
ac^ueous  solutions  containing  potas- 
sium chloride  and  sulphate(BARN£s), 
A.,  ii,  332. 
determinations,  new  pyknometer  for 

(Gockel),  a.,  ii,  193' 
of    liauids    and    saturated    vapoura 

(v.  HiRSCH),  A.,  ii,  9. 
of  the  halo^ns,  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
at  their  ooiling  points  (Dbuoman 
and  Ramsay),  T.,  1228;  P.,  1900, 
172. 
of   erbium,   yttrium,  and  zirconium 

(Meyeb),  a,,  ii,  143. 
of  sodium  tungstate  solutions  (Paw- 

lewski),  a.,  ii,  400. 
of  sulphur  perfluoride  (Moissan  and 

Lebeau),  a.,  ii,  842. 
of  tellurium  (Lenher  and  Morgan), 

A.,  ii,  273. 
of  yttria  (Muthmann  and  BOhm), 

A.,  ii,  209. 
See  also  Yapqur  density. 
Beozybenxoin  banxTlideneanilinai  and 
their  hydrochlorides,  isomeric  (Fran- 
cis), T.,  1191;  P.,  1900,  169. 
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Deozyeaflbi&e  (S-oan/-!  :4  \t'triiMthyl'^:7 - 
dihydropurine)  and  its  salts  (Baillie 
and  Tafel),  A.,  i,  121. 
Beozymorphiiie  (Schrtter  and  Lees), 

T.,  1024;  P.,  1900,  143. 
Daozytlieobroinina  {i-oxy-l  A-dimethyl- 
6:7-dihydropurine)       (Tafel),      A., 
i,  121. 
Berride,  a  6sh  poison,  and  its  anhydride 

(VAN  Sillevoldt),  A.,  i,  109. 
Beiylaoetomeiitona  and   Desyl-a-   and 
-/B-aoetonaplitlionei      (Smith),      A., 
i,  38. 1 
Baztran,  formation  of,  by  micro-organ- 
isms (bOEKHOUT),  A.,  11,  742. 
Deztrins,  preparation   of  (Prior   and 
Wieomann),  a.,  i,  541. 
formation  of,  from  starch,  and  action 
of    amylase^  on    (Pottevin),   A., 
1,80. 
nomenclature    of    (Stniewski),    A., 

i,  79. 
of  sacchariiication  (Petit),  A.,  i,  589. 
Baztrins.    See  also  Achroodextrin  and 

Maltodextrin. 
Beztrota  {d-glucotey  grape  sttgar)  in  beet 
leaves  (Lindet],  A.,  ii,  802. 
action  of   potassium  persulphate  on 
(MoRRELL  and  Crofts),  T.,  1220 ; 
P.,  1900,  172. 
derivatives  of  (Koenios  and  Knorr), 

A.,  i,  588. 
phenylosazones   of    (Neuberg),    A., 
i,  189. 
Biabata,    weathering    of,    in    Virginia 

(Watson),  A.,  ii,  488. 
Diabetes   mellitus,   sugar  formation   in 

(RosENQViST),  A.,  ii,  155. 
BiaeetaniUde,  2:6:4-<i?ichloronitro- 

(Ch  ATT  A  WAY  and  Orton),  a.,  i,  643. 
Biaoetona-allyl-  and  -phenyl-thiooarb- 
amidas    and    oxime    (Traube    and 
LOKENZ),  A.,  i,  116. 
Biaaatonoamina,  carbamide  and  guanid- 
ine   derivatives   of  (Traube    and 
SCHALL),  A.,  i,  118. 
carbamide  and  thiocarbamide  deriva- 
tives of  (Traube  and  Lorenz),  A., 
i,  116. 
Biaeatonagnanidina  and  its  acetyl  de- 
rivative (Traube  and  Schwarz),  A., 
i,  117. 
Biacatonatolyltiiiocarbftmida    (Traube 

and  Schall),  A.,  i,  118. 
BiMatozymorphina     (herciiie\     colour 

test  for  (Kobsbt),  A.,  ii,  121. 
BiaaatozystUbana  (Nef),  A.,  i,  21. 
Biaaetozytatramathylftilbane,       teira- 
bromo-      (Auwers,      Traun,      and 
Welde),  a.,  i,  168. 
Biaaatyl-.     See  also  under  Parent  Sub- 
stance. 


Biaaatylaaetona,  action  of  methyl  iodide 

on    the    sodium    derivative    of,    and 

orcinol  derivatives  from  (Collie  and 

Steele),  T.,  961  ;  P.,  1900,  146. 
l:7-Biacatylamino-i3-]iapht]iol     (Kehr- 

MANN  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  449. 
Biaaatylanunophenolinlphonia        acid 

(CoHx),  A.,  i,  29. 
Biacetylanthranilie  aeid,  methyl  ester 

(Ekdmann),  a.,  i,  188. 
Biacatyldiozima,  compounds   of,  with 

certain     solvents    (Petrenko-Krit- 

schenko     and     Kasaxezky),     A., 

i,  350. 
Biaoetyl-diphanyl  and  -ditolyl-athanyl- 

amidinei  (Traube  and  Evme),   A.. 

i,  119. 
iSiS-Biacetylpropionio  add,  methyl  and 

ethyl  esters  (March),  A.,  i,  374. 
ai8-Biacetylpyroterabic  aeid,  ethyl  ester 

(Pauly  and  Lieck),  A.,  i,  275. 
Biaeatyltartaric    aeid,    diethyl    ester, 

rotation  of  (  McCeae  and  Pattebsok), 

T.,  1096;  P.,  1900,161. 
Biaeylamarinai,  constitution  of  (Japp 

and  MoiR),  T.,  632  ;  P.,  1899,  212. 
isoBialdane  (de  Bruyn  and  Bijl),  A., 

i,  205. 
Bifllkylamaronium  lalti,  constitution  of 

(Japp  and  Moir),  T.,  615 ;  P.,  1999, 

212. 
Biallaga    from   Russia  (Tarassenko\ 

A.,  li,  26. 
Biandnai,  behaviour  of,  on  neutralisa- 
tion (Bbrthelot),  a.,  i,  83. 
Biuoamyk/tbromoamina,  action  of  silver 

oxide  on  (Kijner),  A.,  i,  629. 
Biamyldisulphenaaeatenephthalamie 

aeid,  salts  of  (Posner  and  Fahrrn- 
I        H0R8T),  A.,  i,  17. 
I  /3-BiamyldiiiilphoiLapropyl-earbaiiiida, 

and  -thioearbamida  (Posner  and  Fa  h- 

renhorst),  a.,  i,  17. 
I  Bianilina  antimoniobromidc  (Hiobee), 
A.,  i,  285. 

stannibromide      (Richardson      and 
Adams),  A.,  i,  151. 
BianilinophanylbenioquijioiLa 

(Borscue),  a.,  i,  594. 
BiiuiiliBO-or^Aophosphoric  aeid,  and  di- 

p-chloro-,  and  -phoaphoryl  ebloride 

(Autenrieth    and    Rudolph),    A., 

i,  570. 
BianilinoqniiLoneaoil,   electrolytic  pre- 
paration of  (LOb),  a.,  i,  464. 
Biantipyrinemathana.       See      Formo. 

pynne. 
Biaapartidodiaapartie     aeid     and     its 

ammonium  salts  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  279. 
Biaitaie,  decomposition  of,  during  fer- 
mentation      (Heinzeluakn),       a., 

ii,  230. 
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Diastase,  proteolytic,  of  malt  (Fernbach 
and  Hubert),  A.,  i,  576. 
influence  of  phosphates  and  other 
inorganic     compounds     on     the 
(Fernba-CH    and    Hubert),  A., 
i,  616. 
m-Biaiines.     See  Pvrimidines. 
Biasoaoetic  aeid,  ethyl  ester,  polymeris- 
ation products  from  (Hantzsch  and 

Silberrad),  A.,  i,  261. 
Diasoaminobensene,  copper  derivatives 

of  (Meunibr  and  Rioot),  A.,  i,  816; 

(Meunier),  a.,  i,  671.   . 
Diaioaminobensenedi-p-sulphoiLie  add, 

isomeric    forms    of    (Yaubel),    A., 

i,  615. 
Biasoasobensenetrisulphonic  aeid, 

Itotassium  salt  (Junohahk  and  Neu- 
mann), A.,  i,  418. 
Biaiobensene,  action    of,  on   tsonitro- 
niethane    (Bamberger,    Schmidt, 
and  Levinstein),  A.,  i,  566. 

chloride,  action  of  a-methyltetronic 
acid  on  (Wolff  and  Herold),  A., 
i,  585. 

nitrate  from  nitrosophenylhydrazine 
(ROoueimer),  a.,  i,  5S2. 
Blasobensanebensylamine,         jE7-uiti'6- 

(WoHL  and  Schiff),  A.,  i,  708. 
Biaiobenseneliydraiides    (Wohl    and 

Schiff),  A.,  i,  707. 
Biaiobenseno-m-hydrasiBobenioie  aoid 

(Wohl  and  Schiff),  A.,  i,  708. 
Biasobenseneimide,  pctUahromo- 

(Hantzsch  and  Smythe),  A.,  i,  316. 
Biaiobensenephen^lhydraiide   and   its 

halogen  derivatives  and  their  oxida- 
tion Anth  permanganate  (Wohl  and 

Schiff),  A.,  i,  707. 
Biaiobenienepiperidide  and  its  snlph- 

onie    add,    action    of    bromine    on 

(Wallach  and  Tewes),  A.,  i,  265. 
Biaiobensene-o-sulphoido     aoid.      See 

Benzenediazonium-o-sulphonic  acid. 
Biaiobensoio  aoid  phenylhydraiide,  m- 

and   p-    (Wohl   and    Schiff),    A., 

i,  708. 
Biaiooaffeina  and  its  derivatives  (Qum- 

berg),  a.,  i,  263. 
Biaio-componnds,  nomenclature  of  the 
(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  702. 

normal,    as    pseudodiazouium    com- 
pounds (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  126. 
Biaiooyanides  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  567, 

569. 
ff^TiBiaiocyanides,  interaction  of,  with 

cuprous  comi>ounds  (Hantzsch  and 

Blaoden),  a.,  i,  704. 
Biaiooymaiie  nitrate^  uitroso-  (Oliveri- 

Tortorici),  a.,  i,  553. 
Biaio-haloids        and       -thiooyaiiates 

(Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  568. 


Biaiohydrasides,  preparation,  character- 
.  istics,  and  oxidation  of  (Wohl  and 

Schiff),  A.,  i,  706. 
Biasohydrozides         (Engler         and 

Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  566. 
Biasohydrozyaminobensene  (Bam- 

berger and  Stieoelmann),  A.,i,  193. 
Biasoio  aolds.     See  Nitramines. 
Biaiolone  fl^isulphidas,  dithio-j  action  of 
methyl  iodide  od,  and  decomposition 
of  thiodiazolone8(BuscH  and  Lingen- 
brink),  a.,  i,  413. 
5-Biasolona-l-propioiiic  aoid,  3-aniino-, 
and  5-thio-,  ethyl  esters  (Bailey  and 
Agree),  A.,  i,  530. 
Biasomethane,  action  of,  on  iS-aromatir 
hydroxy lamines  (Bamberger   and 
Tschirner),  a.,  i,  342. 
action  of,  on  picryl  acetate  (v.  Pech- 
MANN),  A.,  1,  813. 
^etUtBtaionaplithalane  salts  (Engler), 

A.,  i,  568. 
Biasonaphthalene  nitrate,  nitroso-  (Oli- 

VERi -Tortorici),  A.,  i,  553. 

Biasoniom     (henzenediazonium)     salts, 

constitution  of  (Hantzsch),  A., 

i,  126 ;  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  193. 

decomposition  of  (Hantzsch),  A., 

i,  703. 
interaction  of,  with  cuprous  com- 
pounds (Hantzsch   and   Blag- 
ben),  A.,  i,  704. 
chloride,  action  of  ethereal  acylcyano- 
acetates  on  (Fayrel),  A.,  i,  532. 
action  of,  on  alkaline  solutions  of 
nitrosophenol     (Borsche),     A., 
i,  24,  595. 
chlorides,  bromo-,  transformation  of, 
into      chlorodiazonium      bromides 
(Hantzsch     and     Smythe),     A., 
i,  315. 
cyanides  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  667. 
hydroxides  (Engler  and  Hantzsch), 

A.,  i,  566. 

nitrate  mercurinitrite  (Hantzsch  and 

Blagden),  a.,  i,  704. 

Biasosalieylie  aoid  and   chloride   and 

sulphonic  acid  (Auden),  P.,  1899, 231. 

o-Biasosalieylic  aoid  and  its  reactions 

(Zahn),  a.,  i,  549. 
v^Biaiotates  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  567. 
from  ^-bromobenzenediazonium-o-sul- 
phonic  '  acid    (Gerilowski),    A., 
1,  706. 
tsoBiaiotates,  new  method  of  preparing 
(Bamberger    and     Muller),     A., 
i,  705. 
Biasotetronio  anhydride  (Wolff  and 

LOttringhaus),  a.,  i,  683. 
Biasotetronosulphonio    aoid,    salts    of 
(Wolff    and    Lt^TTRiNOHAUs),    A., 
i,  584. 
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Diasotiiation,  velocity  of  (Schumann), 
A.,  ii,  264. 

elirainatioQ  of  a  iutro-gix)up  duiiug 
(Meldola    aiid    Wechsleu),    T., 
1172;  P.,  1900,  167. 
v-DiaiotolvenephenyUiydraiide  and  ils 

oxidation  with  peiiuauganate  (WoHL 

and  Schiff),  A.,  i,  707. 
i>-Diaiotohieiiepiperidide,      action      of 

bromine  on  (Wallacu  and  Tewe«), 

A.,  i,  265. 
Bibenialdehyde  diperoxide  (v.  Bakykk 

and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  627. 
D  ibenstneaio-iS-dinaplitholBethane, 

Abol's.     See  Benzeneazo-iS-naphthol. 
Dibensoyl-.    See  also  under  Parent  Sub- 
stance, 
Bibenioyl-A-dibenxyl-i-diphenylethyl- 

enediamine    (Japp   and    Moiu),  T., 

608;  P.,  1809,211. 
Dibenioyldiphenylearbamide       (Dinq- 

lixger),  a.,  i,  603. 
A-Bibenioyl-i-diphenylethylenediamine 

(Japp  and  Moir),  T.,  611 ;  P.,  1899, 

•211. 
«-Dibeaioylhydraside  (Silberkad),  T., 
1186  ;  P.,  1900,169;  (Mknumni  and 
Garta-Saita),  a.,  i,  252. 

metallic  salts  of,  and  conversion  of, 
into     azodibenzoyl     (Stoll£    and 
Benrath),  a.,  i,  631. 
Dibenioylmethane   (Pond,    Maxwell, 
and  NoRMAK),  A.,  i,  102. 

isomeric  forms  of,   and  reactions  of 
(WisLicENUs),  A.,  i,  37. 
BibenioylmeciniG    aoid,    ethyl   esters, 

absorption  curves  of  (Hartley  and 

DoDBiE),  T.,  498;  P.,  1900,  67. 
Bibensoyltyrotine      and      its  ,    salts 

(Schultze),  a.,  i,  596. 
Bibeniozy-o-bensylideneaiine         ( M  i- 

NUNNi  and  CARTA-SArrA),  A.,  i,  251. 
Bibeniozystilbene  (Nef),  A.,  i,  21. 
Bibeniyl,  refraction   of  (Cuilesotti), 
A.,  i,  339. 

sulphide- mercuric  iodide  (Smiles),  T., 
164;  P.,  1899,  240. 
Bibeniyl-acetoaeetic  and    oyanoaoetic 

adds,  jtj-rficyano-,  ethyl  estere  (Moses), 

A.,  i,  669. 
Bibeuylaoetophanone      (Nef),       A., 

i,  349. 
'  *  Bibensylamarine. ' '     See     Benzoyl-s- 

dibenzyl-t-diphenylethylenediaroine. 
Bibeniylamine,    ^-c^tcyano-     (Moses), 

A.,  i,  669. 
Bibeniylbeniylidenehydraiine  and   its 

di-o-  and  -»-nitro-derivatives  (BrscH 

and  Weiss),  A.,  i,  699. 
Bibe&iyloyanamide,   ^-(^tbromo-,    con- 
stitution of  (Jackson  and  Fuller), 

A.,  i,  482. 


Bibensyldibeiuiylideiieliydrotetrasoae 

(Curtius),  a.,  i,  611. 
s-Bibeniyl-t-diphenylethylened  iam  iim 

(Japp  and  Moir),  T.,  610;  P.,  1889, 
"211. 

Bibeniylformal  (Deli^pine),  A.,  i,  164. 
s-BibeniyUiydraiiiie   and  its  diacetyl, 

dibenzoyl,    and    f^initroso-derivatives 

(CvRTius),  A.,  i,  611. 
os-Bibeniylhydrasine,  and  its  di-o-  and 

-;>-nitro-    and    <^t-o-amiuo<derivati'res 

and  their  formyl  and  acetyl  derivatiTes 

(BuscH  and  Weiss),  A./i,  699. 
Bibeniylideneaoetonehydrozylamii&e- 

oximes,  a-  and  /3-,  and  the  a-acetyl  and 

benzoyl   derivatives    (Minunni    and 

Carta-Sati'a),  a.,  i,  237. 
Bibeniylideneaoetone-ozime  and  -phea- 

ylhydraione  (Minunni),  A.,  i,  237. 
Bibeniylideneiuocinie    aoid    and    an- 
hydride, transformation  of,  into  their 

colourless  stereoisomerides  (Stobde), 

A.,  i,  659. 
Bibeuyl  ketone,  condensation  of,  with 

benzaldehyde     (Goli>scmmi£dt     and 

Knopfer),  a.,  i,  35. 
Bibeniyl    ketone    beniylideneanilinea 

and    their    hydi-ochlorides,    isomeric 

(Franc  ls),  T.,  1191;  P.,  1900,  169. 
BibeniyUophoninm  oUoride  (Japp  and 

Moir),  T.,  614  ;  P.,  1899,  212. 
Bibeniylmalonic  aoid,  ;>-(2icyano-,  ethyl 

ester  (Moses),  A.,  i,  669. 
Bibeniyl-ZS-naphthylamine,     and     the 

action  of  fonnaldehyde  on  (Morgan), 

T.,  825;  P.,  1900,  131. 
Bibeniylaemioarbaiide,  o-<fmitro- 

(Buscu  and  Weiss),  A.,  i,  700. 
Bibomylozamide  (Forster  and  Hakt- 

Smitu),  T.,  1152;  P.,  1900,  166. 
Bii6>()biityl.    See  Octane. 
s-Bl^butylsuooinic  aoids,  cis-  and  irans-y 

])rc])aration  and  dissociation  constants 

of  (Bone  and  Sprankling),  T.,  1299 ; 

P.,  1900,  184. 
Bioarbonyl   ouproui  chloride  (Jones), 

A.,  ii,  17. 
Bi-;^oarbozybeniylaoetio  add  (Mosss), 

A.,  i,  659. 
Bi-i^-oarbozydibeniylamine  hydix)chlor- 

ide  (Moses),  A.,  i,  659. 
2:6-Biearbozyphenol,  4-nitro-,  and    its 

salts  (Hill,  Soch,  and  Oenslauek), 

A.,  i,  639. 
Bichloral  peroxide  hydrate  (v.  Baeyer 

and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  627. 
Biootoin  and  if^-Biootoin  (Hesse),  A., 

i,  35. 
Bioonmaryl    ketone    (Stoermer),    A., 

i,  655. 
Bicranumtannio    aoid    (Czapek),    A., 

i,  556. 
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Diemnyldimetliylaietliane,     distillation 

of,    under   presiiure    (Kraembr   and 

Spilkeb),  a.,  i,  617. 
]>i-2:4-dimet]iylbeiii7l-ami]ie,  and  -hydr- 

asine        and        their        derivatives 

(CuRTius),  A.,  i,  613. 
Bidyminmi  yttrium  and  erbium,  micro- 
chemical  researches  on  (Pozzi-Escot 
and  Couquet),  A.,  ii,  404. 

salts,  effects  of  dilution,  temperature, 
etc.,  on  the  absorption  spectra  of 
solutions  of  (Liveing),  A.,  ii,  517. 
Dieleetrio     ooiut&nt.       See     Electro- 
chemistry. 
MMerythroifiimide  (Wohl),  A.,  i,  140. 
/3-Diethothiobiitane,  7-chloro-  (Posner 

and  Fahrenhorst),  A.,  i,  16. 
/S-Diethothio-bu^rio  and  -a-methyl-  and 

-a-ethyl-bntyrie  acids  and  their  ethyl 

esters  (Posnbr),  A.,  i,  6. 
/S-Diethotliioglataric  aoid  audits  diethyl 

ester  (Posnbr),  A.,  i,  6. 
2:4-Dietlioxy-a-aoetylaoetophenone 

(Block    and    v.    Kostanecki),    A., 

i,  308. 
2:4'-])iethozyb6nBoylaoetophe]ione 

(GuossMANN  andv.  Kostanecki),  A., 

i,  669. 
2:6'Diethozy-aoetyl-  and  -benioyl-aeeto- 

phenone  (Crivelli    and  v.    ICosta- 

NECKi),  A,,  i,  668. 
8:7-]>iethozyehromone  (Bloch   and  v. 

Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  308. 
o-Diethoxydi^hanyltetrahydropyrone- 

oxime  and  its  compounds  (Petrenko- 

Kritocuenko),  a.,  i,  306. 
2:2'-Dietliozy-ilavone     and    -flayanone 

(v.   Kostanecki  and  Seifart),  A., 

i,  668. 
8:8 -Diethozyflavone    (v.   Hari'E    and 

V.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  238. 
6:8'-]>iethozy-flavone    and     -flavanone 

(Blumstkin  and  v.  Kostanecki),  A., 

i,  448. 
/S-Diethozypropioido  aoid,  methyl  ester 

(Wohl  and  Emmerich),  A.,  i,  628. 
Diethozysuecinic  acid,  ethyl  potassium 

salt,  electrolysis  of  (Brown  and  Bo- 

lau),  a.,  i,  201. 
Diethyl        sulphide-mercuric        iodide 

(Smiles),  T.,  164 ;  P.,  18W,  240. 
Biethylacctozime,    chloro-   (Ipatieff), 

A.,  i,  14. 
2'-Diet]iyla]iiinoanthraqiiinone,    5 :6-di- 

chloro-  (Severin),  A.,  i,  450,  598. 
B'-Diethylaminobenioylbengoic      acid, 

3:4*o^ichloro-,  and  its  esters  (Severin), 

A.,  i,  598. 
2'-Diethylaminobenaylb6]Lsoic  aoid,  3:4- 

<fichloro-  (Severin),  A.,  i,  450,  598. 
p-]>ietlMrla]iunobensyl-/7-toliiidi]ie  (Cohn 

and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  691. 


Diathyl^taminooresol  and  its  dihydro- 

chloride  (Friedl),  A. ,  i,  693. 
2:2'-Diethyl(2iamuLO-l  :l'-diiiaphtliyl- 

methane,  and  its  dibenzoyl  derivative 

(Morgan),  T.,  827  ;  P.,  1900,  131. 
I   7-IHethylamino-4-mot]iylooiimarin   and 
;       its  frtbromo- derivative  (v.  Pechmann; 

v.    Pechmann    and    Schaal),    A., 

i,  174. 
y^-IKethylaminophenylaoetio    aoid,    its 
I       salts  and  reduction  (Einhorn),  A., 
1       i,  227 ;  (Einhorn  and  Papastavuos), 
1       A.,  i,  228. 
I  4-]>iethylaminophenyl-A&-cyanoaBometh- 

ine-oarbozylamide,  -oarbozylonitrile, 

and  -phenyl  (Sachs),  A.,  i,  362. 
Biethylaniline,    action    of     cyanogen 
bromide  on  (Scholl  and  Norr),  A., 
i,  435. 

action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  (MicH- 
AELis  and  Schindler),  A.,  i,  215. 
/^-Biethylbeniylaininecarbozylic     aoid. 

See  /^-Diethylaminophenylacetic  acid. 
iS-Biethyldiaulphoneglutario  aoid,  ethyl 

ester  (Posnek),  A.,  i,  6. 
a-Biethyldisulphonepropionio  aoid,  ethyl 

ester  (Posner),  A.,  i,  5. 
j8  •  Biethyldisulphonepropyl-oarbamide, 

and  -thiooarbamide  (Posner  and  Fah* 

kenhorst),  a.,  i,  16. 
yBiethyldiiolphonevalorio   aoid  (Pos- 
ner), A.,  i,  6. 
Biethylenediamine  {pipcrazine)  and  its 

hydrate  (Berthelot),  A.,  i,  83. 
Biethylenediamineohromiiim  salts,  di- 

thiocyano-  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  688. 
Biethylenediaminecobalt   salts    (Wer- 
ner, MOller,  Klien,  and  Bhaun- 

lich),  a.,  i,  86. 
Biethylenediamiiienickel  salts  (Kurna- 

koff),  a.,  i,  209. 
Biethylonediaminopalladioohloride 

(Kvrnakoff  and  Gwosdareff),  A., 

i,  209. 
Biethylonedisulphidethotine     and     its 

salts  (Stromholm),  A.,  1,  12. 
Biethylothylidenedisulphono  (Posner), 

A.,  i,  5. 
Biethylhydrozylamine  (Lachman),  A., 

i,  380. 
iS-BiothylhydrozTlantine  and  its  salts 

(Bbwad),  a.,  I,  630. 
Biethylkotonedicthyldisulphono,  chloro - 

(Posner  and  Fahrenhokbt),  A.,  i,  17. 
Biethyl-a-  and  -iS-naphthylamines,  and 

the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  823  ;  P.,  1900,  131. 
Biethylsnlphonodimothylme  thane.    See 

Sulphonal. 
Biethyltotrahydro-a-naphthylamine, 

action  of  formaldehyde  on  (Morgan), 

T.,  824. 
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Diethylorio  aeid  and  its  salts  (Arm- 
strong), A.,  i,  686. 
Diffusion  :— 
DUAiiion,  theory  of  (Wibdebrrg),  A., 
ii,  194. 
of  various  substances,  influence  of 
animal  membrane  on  the  (Hedin), 
A.,  ii,  221. 
of  a  solid  into  a  gas  (Colson),  A., 
ii,  241. 
Biffation  yelooiljr  and  electromotive 
force,  influence  of  the  addition  of  a 
salt  with  one  similar  ion  on  (Abego 
and  Bose),  A.,  ii,  127. 
Oimotio     p:  enure,     definition      of 
(Bro.vn),  a,,  ii,  194. 
simple  proof  of  van't  HoflTs  law  of 

(Ikeda),  a.,  ii,  891. 
extent  to  which  the  interaction  of 
ionic     charges     diminishes    (v. 
TtRiN),  A.,ii,  712. 
of  concentrated  solutions  (Ewan), 

A.,  ii,  195. 
action  of  increased,  on  the  ovum 
(Bataillon),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Digestibility  of  white  and  whole-meal 
breads  (Rosenheim  and  Schidro- 
WITZ),  A.,  ii,  289. 
of  butter  and  margarine  in  the  human 
intestine  (LChrig),  A.,  ii,  224,  667. 
relative,  of  certain  fats  in  the  human 
intestine  (LOhrio),  A.,  ii,  224, 855, 
667. 
Digeftion,  influence  of  "saccharin"  on 
(Berlioz),  A.,  ii,  606. 
gastric,  end  products  of  (Pfaundler), 

A.,  ii,  666. 
peptic  (ScHtJTZ  and  Huppert),   A., 
ii,  553. 
estimation  of  products  of  (Effront), 
A.,  ii,  59. 
of   albumin    and    fibrin    by    papain 

(Harlay),  a.,  i,  419. 
of  carbohydrates   by  Aplysia  (R5h- 

mann),  a.,  ii,  289. 
of  proteids  bv  pepsin  or  trypsin,  in- 
fluence of  alcohols  on  (Labor de), 
A.,  ii,  151. 
by  trypsin,  action  of  arginine  on  the 
(Lawroff),  a.,  ii,  28 
of  starch  in  the  stomach  of  Camivora 

(Fribdenthal),  a.,  ii,  224. 
in  birds  (Paira-Mall),  A.,  ii,  553. 
Bigestiye  juice,  bile  as  a  (Bruno),  A., 

u,  558. 
IHhydroanthraoene-S-CArboxylie     aoid, 

(LiMPRiCHT  and  Lach),  A.,  i,  81. 
Dihydroasthiotetride,  2:4-(ftcyauo-  and 
its  acetyl  derivative  ;  and  Bihydroai- 
t]dotetride-4-anii]iozi]iie,  2-cyano- 
and  its  acetyl  derivatives  (Hellsino), 
A.,  i,  519. 


Bihydrocamphenei      (Semklrr),     A. , 

i,  351. 
Bihydrooampliolenic  aoid,  its  nitrile  and 

amide   (Mahla  and  Tiemann),  A., 

i,  507. 
Bihydroeampholytie     aoid,     /B-bromo- 

(NoTES  and  Phillips),  A.,  i,  622. 
Dihydrooarveol    aeetate   and   ehloiide 

(Klages  and  Kraith),  A.,  i,  44. 
Bihydrooanrone  (Kondakoff  and  Lur- 
schinin),  a.,  i,  104. 

chloride,  physical  constants  of  (  Klaok 
and  Kraith),  A.,  i,  43. 
Bihydrooineheuine,  reactions  of  (Kos- 

nigs),  a.,  i,  246. 
Bihydroeinnaoihydroxamio  aeid  and  its 

acyl  derivatives  (Thiblb    and   Pic- 

kard),  a.,  i,  30. 
Biliydroeumiiiyl  aleohol  (Semmlbr),  A., 

i,  454. 
Bihydroeymene,  2-chloro-,  and  2-chloro- 

bromo-   (Klages  and  Kraith),  A., 

i,  43. 
Bihy  drodiaiotetronic  anhydride  (  Wolff 

and  LOttringhaus),  A.,  i,  584. 
Bil^drodithiaiine   derivatives   (Hell- 
sing),  A.,  i,  518. 
Bihydroeuoanreol  acetate  and  eUoride 

(Slages  and  Kraith),  A.,  i,  43. 
Bihydroisolauronaminesand  their  deriva- 
tives (Blanc),  A.,  i,  289. 
Bihydrotsolauronic  acid,  constitution  of 

(Blanc),  A.,  i,  329. 
Bihydropyraiine-2:8-diMetie  aeid,  ethyl 

ester  (Thomas-Mamert  and  Wkil), 

A.,  i,  459. 
BihydropTridinedioarbozylio  acids,  sub- 
stituted, ethyl  esters,  action  of  heat  on 

(Guareschi  and  Grande),  A.,  i,  112. 
Bihydroreiorcinol,  compounds  of,  with 

aldehydes  (YoRLANDBRand  Kalkow), 

A.,  i,  99  ;  (VorlXndbr  and  Strauss), 

A.,  i,  100. 
Bihydrotetraiinedicarbozylic  aoid 

(Hantzsch     and    Silbbrrad),     A., 

i,  262. 
Bihydrotetraiinei         (bMiaz^meikaHf) 

(Hantzsch    and     Silbbrrad),    A., 

i,  262. 
Bihydrozamio  aoid,  iniino-  (Bamberger 

and  MiJLLER),  A.,  i,  145. 
Bihydrozybeniilccaione,       tofmbromo- 

(Biltz),  a.,  i,  663. 
8:4-Bilivdrozybenioic  acid.     See  Proto- 

catechuic  acid. 
2-mp-BihydrozybenBylidene-6-met]i- 

ozy-7-methyl- 1 :8-diketoh  jdrindcBC- 

4-oarboxylic  aoid,  methyl  ester  (Lan- 
dau), A.,  i,  662. 
Bihydrozybntanetetraoarbozylic    acid, 

and  its  8-lactone  (IjEan),  T.,  104, 108; 

P.,  1899,  197. 
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Dihydroxycraokene  (Klaudy  and  Fink), 
A.,  i,  284. 

Dlhjdroxjdiasobonsono,  G^mitro- 

dkysino-,  and  its  salts  and  their 
redaction  (Nietzki  and  Petri),  A., 
i,  486. 

;>-2>ih7droxydimeiitylether,Mrabromo-, 
its  diacetate  and  dimethyl  derivative 
(ArwERS  and  Traun),  A.,  i,  168. 

a^-Diliydroxy-aiS-dimetliylpropane 
{penlaglycoh\i2-dimeUiylpropan'\  :3- 
diol)     and     its    diaoetyi    derivative 
(Schhalzhofsr),  a.,  i,  626. 

ay-Dihydroxy/S/S-diinetlLylpropaiio 
(jtenJUiglycoh^fi'dimetkylpropan-l  :8- 
dioV),    action    of  sulphnric   acid    on 
(Fischer  and  Winter),  A.,  i,  472. 

8:5Dlhydroxydiphe]iyl  (Borsche),  A., 
i,  594. 

Dihydrozydip]ie]iylmotlia]ie-2:4'-diearb- 
oxylio  aoid  (Limfricht  and  Lach), 
A.,  i,  82. 

8:8'-DihydroxyflaTone  and  its  diacetjl 
derivative  (v.  Kostanecki  and  Ski- 
fart),  A.,  i,  668. 

8:8'-BUiydroxyflaTone  and  its  diacetyl 
derivative  (v.  Harpe  and  v.  Kosta- 
necki), A.,  i,  237. 

6:3'-DI]iydroxyflayono  and  its  diacetyl 
derivative  (Blumstein  and  v.  Kosta- 
necki), A.,  i,  448. 

Dihydroxylamino  derivatives,  non- exist- 
ence of  (Divers  and  Haoa),  T.,  487  ; 
P.,  1900,  54. 

Dlhydroxylaminemlphonates,  non- 
existence of  (Divers  and  Haoa),  T., 
487  ;  P.,  1900,  54. 

8:6-I>ihydrox7aiiiiole  hydrochloride, 
2:4-<2(amino-and  its  tetraacetyl  deriva- 
tive ( Weidel  and  Pollak),  A., i,  290. 

S:7-Dihydrozy-8-iiiothozy-8oiiiethoxy- 
phenylqninoline  (Pschorr),  A., i,  234. 

4:7(?)-]>ihydroxy-8-iiiethylqiLiiioli]io  and 
its  diacetyl  derivative  (v.  Pechmann), 
A.,  i,  178;  (v.  Pechmann  and 
ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  174. 

Dihydroxynaphthalene,  1:2-  and  l:-4, 
derivatives  of  (Russio),  A.,  i,  601. 

liS-Dihydroxynaphthalene-S-oarboxylic 
acid  and  its  diacetyl  derivative  (Rus- 
suj).  A.,  i,  602. 

l:4Dihydroxy]iaphthal6n6-S-earboxylio 
aoid  and  its  acetyl  derivative  (Kus- 
8ia),  A.,  i,  601. 

Dlhydroxy-iS-naphthaqniAOiie.  See 

Naphthazarin. 

8:4-]>ihirdroxyphenanthre]i6.  See 

Morpnol. 

p-lMhydroxyphthalimido  (Thiele  and 
Meisbnheiher),  a.,  i,  299. 

S:6-]>ihydroxypyridin6-4-oarboxylio 
aoid.    See  OLtrazinic  acid. 


8:6-DihydroxTpyridine-8:4  -dicarboxylio 

aoid,  ethyl    ester   (Ruhemann    and 

Stapleton),  T.,  243 ;  P.,  1900,  12. 
S:6-Dihydroxypyri]nidiiio,  ^-inono-  and 

4:5-rfi-amino-  (Traube),  A.,  i,  416. 
Dihydroxyiteario  aoid,  action  of  fused 

potash  on  (Lb  Sueur),  P.,  1900,  91. 
S'.S-Dihydroxytolueae.    See  Orcinol. 
Dihydroxytrbneiio  aoid(r0M>rcinoM  :3:5- 

Iricarboxylie    acid),    and     its    esters 

(Errera),  a.,  i,  34. 
DihydroxT-o-xylene,  ^nbromo-,  and  its 

acetyl  aerivatives  (Auwers  and  Ero- 

gelet),  a.,  i,  98. 
Dihydroxy-m-xyloqninono         (Brunn- 

UATr),  a.,  i,  292. 
Diindone-aootio  acid,  -acetone,  -acoto- 

pheno]ie,and  -beiuioylaootone(ScHLOB8- 

BERo),  A.,  i,  665. 
Diindono-oyanoaoetio  aoid  and  -malono- 

niCrilo  (ScHLOssBERo),  A.,  i,  666. 
Dlketobatyrolaotone,   osasone,    phenyl- 

hvdrazone,    and    phenylhydrazoxime 

of  (Wolff  and  LOitrinohaus),  A., 

i,  584. 
l:8Blkohydri]Ldo]io    and   its   nitrosite 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  299. 
Bikotonei,  electro-synthesis  of  (Hofxr), 

A.,  i,  276. 
a-Diketonss,  conversion  of  ketones  into 

(Ponzio),  a.,  i,  688. 
iS-Dikotonei,  cyclic  (Lbsbr),  A.,  i,  480. 

halogen-snbstitnted  indone  deriva- 
tives of  (Lanser  and  Wieder- 
mann),  a.,  i,  666. 

halogen-substituted  a-naphthaquinolyl 
derivatives  of  (Michel),  A.,  i,  669. 

halogen-substituted  /3-  naph  thaquinoly  I 

derivatives  of  (Hirsch),  A.,  i,  670. 

8:6Dikotototrahydrothiaiole  (Wheeler 

and  Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
a-Dikotoximei,  characterisation   of,   by 

their   diacetyl    derivatives  (Ponzio), 

A.,  i,  588. 
Di-2:6-lntidyl-4  lulphone  (Marokwald, 

Klemm,  and  Trabert),  A.,  i,  457. 
DilutioiL  law.     See  Affinity. 
Dimenthylamine  and  its   nitrosoamine 

(Kijner),  a.,  i,  279. 
Dimofityl.     See  5-Tetramethyldibenzyl. 
Bimeiityliodoniiim  hydroxide  and  lalti 

(WiLLQBBODTandROGGATZ),  A.,i,  432. 
3:5-DImethoiybonioio  acid,  ethyl  ester, 

nitro-   and  amino-   (Einhorn),     A., 

i,  441. 
3  iS-Dimothoxyoarbonyl-S-aminophonol 

(Weidel  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  290. 
o-Dimothoxydiphenyltotrahydropyrone- 

oximo  and  its  compounds  (Petrbnko- 

Kritschenko),  a.,  i,  306. 
2 . 6-]>ime  thoxy-4-methylpyrimidino 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  53. 
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l:4-IKmethoz7]Lap]ithal6]i6  (Russia),  A., 

i,  602. 
SzS-Dimethozyplieiiaiitliraqaiiiono    ami 

its  cfibromo-aerivative  (PscHORii  oiid 

BucKOw),  A.,  i,  489. 
2:8-Diiii6thoz7p]ieiLa]itlur6iiA,     synthesis 

of,   and    its    titbromo-derivative    and 

9-carboz7lio     acid     (Pschorr     and 

BucKOW),  A.,  i,  489. 
8:4-2>i]net]ioz7p]ie]iaBthreBe,    synthesis 
of, and  its 9-carboxyliG  aoid  ( Pschor  k 
and  SuMULEAKu),  A.,  i,  487. 

identity    of,    with    dimethyl morphol 
(VONOBRICHTEN),  A.,  i,  488. 
8:6-]>imethoz7plieiLol       hydrochloride, 

2-  and  4-amino-(  WEiDELand  Pollak), 

A.,  i,  290. 
5 :6-  Dimethoxy -S-phenyl-l  -carboityril 

(Pschorr  and  Buckow),  A.,  i,  489. 
7 :8-Dimet]iox7-2-p]ieiL7lcarboit3rril 

(Pschorr  and  Sumulbanu),  A.,  i,  487. 
o-Dimethoxyphthalio  acid.     See  Meta- 

hemipinic  acid  under  Hemipinic  acid. 
8:6-])imet]ioz7-o-  and  -j^-qiiiBoneozimes 

(Weidel  and  Pollak),  A.,  i,  290. 
8:4-Diiiiet]ioz7itilbeiLe,  2-nitro- 

(Pschorr    and    Sumulsanu),     A., 

i,  487. 
Dimethyl  sulphate,  alkylation  by  means  of 
(Ullmann  and  Wenner),  A.,i,  619. 

sulphide-mercuric  iodide  (Smiles),  T., 
164;  P.,  1899,240. 
DimcthylacetalylialphiiLe    iodide    and 

platinichloride     (Stromholu),      A., 

i,  326. 
Dimcthylacetoacetio  acid,   ethyl  ester, 

hydrolysis     of    (Goldschmidt     and 

Oslan),  A.,i,   373. 
Dimethylacetylacctonitrilo      (  Hen  ry)  , 

A.,  i,  538. 
IHxiietliylacridiiiinm  hydroxide 

(Hantzscu  and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  114. 
DimethylaUylcarbinol,       hydrocarbon, 

CqHjo,  from  (Lubarsky),  A.,  i,  422. 
Simethylallylmaloiiic  acid,  ethyl  ester, 

nitrosate  of  (Ipatieff),  A.,  i,  8. 
"Dimethylamariae."      See   Benzoyl-jf- 

dimethyl-i-diphenylethylenediamine. 
Dimothylamino  cadmium  haloids  (Rag- 
land),  A.,  i,  141. 

hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide,  com- 
pounds of,  with  tellurium  halogen 
salts  (NoRRis  and  Mohmeiu$),  A., 
ii,  537. 

tin  haloids  (Cook),  A.,  i,  142. 
2-DiiiiethylamiBoanUiraquiiiono,      5 : 6- 

rfichloro-  (Skverix),  A.,  i,  450,  598, 
DimetliylaminobcnieiLe-6-asoqiiiiioliiie 

(Knueppel),  a.,  i,  188. 
2'-Dimethylaiiiinobc]iioylboiiBoic    acid, 

3:4-<2tchloro-,  and  its  esters  (Severin), 

A.,  i,  296,  445,  460. 


S'-Dimethylaminobeniylbenxoic      aeid, 

3:4-<£ichloro-   (Severin),    A.,  i,  445, 

450. 
p*Dimethyla]iiiiLobe]iiyl-;)-tolaidine  * 

(Cohx  and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  690. 
DimethyW^aminochloroplieiiasiBe  (Cohk 

and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  459. 
Dimethylaminodimethylpyraiolone.  See 

Pyramidone. 
4'-DimothyUmi]iodipli«]iylmethan6,     4- 

amino-    (Cohn    and    Fischer),   A., 

i,  691. 
S-DimethylaminoflaTiiiduliae  lalta,    2- 

amino-  (Kehruann    and   Stokfkl), 

A.,i,254. 
7-Dlmot]iylami]io-4-inethTlooiimazi]i  and 

•8-ethyleoiimarin  (v.  Pechmank  ;  v. 

Pechmann  and  Schaal),  A.,  i,  173. 
e-Dimethylamino-Smetliyl-coiunaroiie 

and  -coumarilic  aeid  (v.  Pechmann  ; 

V.  Pechmann  atid  Schaal), A.,  i,  173. 
4-Dimethylami]iophe]iyl-4-i/ioiM>-        and 

-2';4''rfi-amino-?/i-tolylmethaiie  (Cuhn 

and  Fischek),  A.,  i,  691. 
4Bimethyla]ninopheiiyl-M-€yiuioAio- 

methine-carboxylaiiiide,    and    -earb- 

oxylonitrile  (Sachs),  A.,  i,  362. 
9-  Dimetliylamino-7-phenylnaphtliaplieii- 

aioninm salts,  10-amino-  (Keurmann 

tind  Valencibn),  A.,  i,  255. 
Dimethylaminophcnyl-methyl-         and 

ethyl-sulphonci      (Michaklis      and 

Scuindler),  a.,  i,  215. 
cM-Dimethyl-a^-woaiiiylf  uocinieaeid,  pre- 
paration ana  dissociation  constant  of 

(Bone  and  Spranklino),  T.,  1306; 

P.,  1900,  184. 
Bimethylaiiilinc,    action    of    cyanogen 
bromide  on  (ScHOLLand  Nobr),  A., 
i,  435. 

action     of    methyl    chloroaoetate  on 
(Cexsi),  A.,i,  363. 

nitration  of   (van    Rom  burgh),    A., 
i,  214. 

action    of   thionyl   chloride  on  ( Mi- 
ch aells  and  Schindlee),  A.,  i,  215. 

stannochloride      (Richardson      and 
Adams),  A.,  i,  151. 
Dimethylaailine,  nitroso-,  compoond  of, 

with        tctramethyl<itaminoKiiphenyl- 

methaucsulphone  (Sachs),  A.,  i,  362. 
o-Dimethyl-antlmuiol      and      -aatln- 

quinono  (Limpriciit),  A.,  i,  599. 
2:4-Bimethylbeiiialdaaia>   and    its    re- 
duction (CuRTius),  A.,  i,  612. 
Di-;>-methylbcniylamine  and    its    salts 

(CriiTius),  A.,  i,  611. 
oDimethyl-o-bensylbcnioic  acid  (Lim- 

prii'Ht),  a.,  i,  699. 
2>i-j)-met]iylbeiiiyldi-i>-inetlLylbeaByl- 

idenehydrotctraione  (Cletius),    A., 

i,  612. 
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A-Bip-metliylbeniyUijdraBine   and    its 

derivativea  (Curtius),  A.,  i,  612. 
DimetlLyMi-bromo-  and  -ohloro-methyl- 

■ulphinieiand  their  salts  (Stromholm), 

A.,  i,  14. 
iB/S-Dimethylbntane.     See  Hexane. 
Dimethylbntanetrioarboxylicacid,  ethyl 

ester,   action  of  sodium  and  methyl 

iodide  on  (Perkin  and  Thorpe),  P., 

1900,  152. 
l:8-]>imetliyl-6-bntylb6iiso]ie.  See 

Butylxylene. 
oa-Dimethyl-oi'isobntylsiiooinic  aoid,and 
its  a'-cyano-derivative  (Lawrence), 
P.,  1900,  155. 

preparation  and  dissociation  constant 
of   (Bone   and  Spranklino),   T., 
1304  ;  P.,  1900,  184. 
Bimotbylooiimaronei,  isomeric  (Stoer- 

mbr),  a.,  i,  651. 
a-Dimetbylisoorotonic  aeid  {2-dimMi/l- 

3-btUiiwie    aeid)     (Bouveault),   A., 

i,  131. 
IVmetliyldiAcetylacetoiLe    (Collie   and 

Steele),  T.,  961 ;  P.,  1900,  146. 
Bimethyldibydropyridinedioarboxylic 

acid,   ethyl  ester,   action  of  heat  on 

(Guareschi  and  Grande),  A.,  i,  113. 
Dimot]iyldihydro-l:8:8:4-t6traiiae.     See 

Dimethylosotetrazine. 
s-3 :6-]>iiiiethyldihydro- 1:3:4:6- tetraiine 

and  the  action  of  heat  and  of  benzoic 

chloride  on  (Silberrad),  T.,  1185  ; 

P.,  1900,  169. 
Dimethylene-galaetonic    and    -zylonio 

aoidi  (Clowes  and  To  llens),  A. ,  i,  205. 
Dimetbyleneimine    (Marckwald),    A., 

i,  336. 
Dimetbyl'S-  and  -S-etliylindoleiiixiM,  1:3- 

and  2:3-,  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 

(Plancher),  a.,  i,  560. 
1 :8-Diiiiet]i]rl'8-6thyl-2-met]iyleiii2idol- 

ine  and  its  hydriodide  (Plancuer), 

A.,  i,  561. 
aa-Dimetbyl-cu-etliyliiiocudo  aoid,  pre- 

l)aratiou  and  dissociation  constant  of 

(Bone  and  Spranklino),  T.,  1305 ; 

P.,  1900,  184. 
Dimetbylethylfnlphine  iodide  (Strom- 
holm),  A.,  i,  826. 

iodide  mercuric  iodide  (Smiles),  T., 
162,  167  ;  P.,  1899,  240. 
Dimetliylfiilyeiie  (Tuiele),  A.,  i,  299. 
Dimethylfuiiario    aeid   (btUylenedicarb- 

oxylic    acid),     from    dimethylmaleic 

anhydride  (Molinari),  A.,  i,  374. 
aa-Dimethylglutaoonio  aoid  {perUt/leiie- 

dicarboxylic  acid)^  synthesis  of  (Con- 
rad), A.,  i,  475. 
ajS'Biinetliylglatolactonio  aoidi,  cis-  and 

trana-j  and  their  nitriles  (Blaise),  A., 

i,  474. 


aa'Dimethylglataric  acids  (peiUanedi- 
carhoxylic  acids)  (Thorpe),  T.  ,  938  ; 
(HowLEs,  Thorpe,  Udall,  and 
Neale),  T.,  948;  P.,  1900,  116. 

i8/3-Dimethylglntarie  aoid  {peidanedi- 
carboxylic  acid)^  oa'-dibromo-,  ethyl 
ester,  condensation  of,  with  ethyl 
sodiomalonate  (Perkin,  Thorpe,  and 
Walker),  P.,  1900,  149. 

BimethylcT/c^obexanecarbozylio  aoid 
{hexaJiydroxi/lic  acid)  aud  its  isomeride 
(Lees  and  Perkin),  P.,  1900,  20. 

78-])im6thyl-/9-bexenoio  acid  (ocUncic 
acid)  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Bi^ise),  A., 
i,  330. 

DimethylMppuroilayin.  See  Toluro- 
flavin. 

1  :l-Bimetbyl-S-met]iyl6nepyrrolidiiiiiim 
hydroxide  and  lalts  (WiLLSTArrER), 
A.,  i,  249. 

Dimethybnorphol.  See  3:4-Dimethoxy- 
phcnanthreue. 

Bimethyl-a-  and  -jS-naphthylaminea  and 
the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  (Mor- 
gan) ;  T.,  822;  P.,  1900,  131. 

iSC-Bimethyloctane-c-olide  and  its  iso- 
meride (V.  Baeyer  and  Seuffert ; 
V.  Baeyer  and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  132, 
133. 

Dimethylol-5-methylaoridine(Ko£NiGs), 
A.,  i,  190. 

Dimetbyloaotetraiine  {dimethyldihydro- 
l:2:B'A-telrazine),  and  its  benzoyl 
derivatives  (v.Pechmann  and  Bauer), 
A.,  i,  314. 

iSd-Dimotliyl-iSS-peiLtadieiLe.  See 

Heptinene. 

i8/3-Dimethylpentane.     See  Heptane. 

Dimethylpbenomorpholone  (  Bischoff), 
A.,  i,  346. 

Dimethylphenonaphthaoridiiiiiiiii  lalti, 
amino-  ( *  *  aminodiinethylnaphth' 

acridiniuvi '*    salUt)    (Ullmann    and 
Naek),  A.,  i,  689. 

Dimethyl- 1 :2 : 8 :5-pheiitetrol,      prepara- 
'tion  of,  aud  its  tetracetyl  derivative 
(Brvnnmayr),  a.,  i,  291. 

Dimethylphloroglnoiiiol,  bromo-,  aud  its 

triacctyl       derivative        (Herzio, 

PoLLAK,  and  Rohm),  A.,  i,  595. 

nitroso-,and  amino-  and  its  pentacetyl 

derivative  (Brunnmayr),  A.,  i,  292. 

l:l-Dimethylpiperidine,  action  of  halo- 
gens on  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  249. 

2:4  Dimethylpiperidine  (2:4  lapetidine) , 
decomposition  of,  into  its  optical 
isomendes  (Engels),  A.,  i,  406. 

IHmethylpropandiol.  See  Dihydroxy- 
dimethylpropane. 

4:4-2>imetiLyl-6-i8opropylpyraioUiie,  and 
its  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives 
(Franke),  a.,  i,  212. 
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aa-Dimethjl  ai-n-  and  -iso-propyl - 
luooiniG  aoidi,  preparation  and  dis- 
sociation constant  of  (Bone  and 
Sprankling),  T.  ,  1805 ;  P. ,  1900, 184. 

2:5-I>im6t]i7lp7Tasi]ie,  absorption  spec- 
trum of  (Hartley  and  Dobbie),  T., 
846  ;  P.,  1900,  129. 

S:6-Dimethylpyridine    {lutidine\     3:5- 
rfiamino-  (Mohr),  A.,  i,  409. 
3-chloro-   and    8-bromo-,    and    their 
salts  (BoccHi),  A.,  i,  857. 

S:6-Dimetli7lpTridiiLe-8:5-dioarbox7lio 
aoid,  diethyl  ester,  conversion  of,  into 
3:5-£?ULminolatidine  (Mohr),  A. ,  i,  409. 

S-.B-Dimethyl^yxidyl  4-mercaDtan,  4- 
methosulpmae,  sulphides,  ana  acetonyl 
sulphide  and  its  oxime  (Marckwald, 
Klemm,  and  Trabert),  A.,  i,  457. 

2:6'BimethylpyTidyl-4-met]iylinlpho]i6, 
and  -4-iiilplioiiic  aoid  (Marckwald, 
Klehh,  and  Trabert),  A.,  i,  457. 

Dimothylpyrone,  action  of  sodium  cthoz- 
ide  on  (Collie  and  Steele),  T., 
970;  P.,  1900,  146. 
action  of  iodine  on  the  barium  and 
sodium  salts  of,  and  its  f^eriodide 
(Collie  and  Steele),  T.,  1114  ;  P., 
1900,  164. 

DimethylpTTonediearbozylic  aoid,  ethyl 
ester,  reduction  of,  and  the  action  of 
somicarbazide  on  (Ohveri-Torto- 
rici),  a.,  i,  552. 

DimethylpTrrolinei,  action  of  bromoform 
and  chloroform  on  (BocoHi),  A., 
i,  857. 

Dimethylttyrene,  2:4-  and  2:5-,  a^i- 
chloro-  (KuNCKELL  and  Gotsch),  A., 
i,  639. 

oa-Dimethylinooinio  aoid  and  anhydride 
(Perkin,  Thorpe,  and  Walker),  P., 
1900,  149. 

aa-Dimethylincoinio  aoidi,  preparation 
and  dissociation  constants  of  (  Bone  and 
Spkankling),  T.,  1204  ;  P.,  1900, 184. 

Dimethyltetrozan,  hexahromo-  (Pin- 
ker), A.,  i,  427. 

CM-Dimethylthionine  and  its  salts  (Sch  a- 
poschnikoff),  a.,  i,  524. 

Dimethyltolueneaiammoniam  lilTor 
iodide  (Rosbr),  A.,  i,  51. 

8:5-DimethyM:2:4-triaiole,  synthesis 
of,  and  its  hydrochloride  and  nitrate 
(Silberrad),T.,1187;  P.,  1900,169. 

aa-Dimethyltrioarballylie  aoid,  and  the 
ethyl  ester  of  the  3-cyaiio-derivative, 
synthesis  of  (Haller  and  Blanc),  A., 
i,  475. 

4-DimetlLyltrimotlLylenedioarbonimide, 
3:5-dicyano-         (Guareschi         and 
Grande),  A.,  i,  111. 

IHmethyltrioxin,  A^a^bromo-  (Pinner), 
A.,  i,  427. 


/S-Dimethylnraoil       (Behrekd         and 

Dietrich),  A.,  i,  120 ;  (Behrend),  A. , 

i,  287. 
Dimethylyinylideneozanilide  (v.  Pech- 

mann  and  Ansel),  A.,  i,  287. 
Dimethylzylidinei,  isomeric,  methiodides 

of  (Fischer  and  Windaus),  A.,  i,  224. 
Dimor^hiam  of  cyanocamphor  and    its 

chloro-  and   bromo-derivatives  (Lap- 
worth),  T.,  1059 ;  P.,  1900,  128. 
Dimorphous     avbatanoes,     monotropic, 

determination  of  the  transition  temper- 

atui-e  of  (Schenck),  A.,  ii,  465. 
Dinaphthanthraoene,    OJl^^  (Rvssig), 

A.,  i,  602. 
/S-Binaphtholmetliaiie,  iftnitroso-,  Abel's. 

See  /3-Naphthol,  a-nitroso-. 
rr^-Dinaphthozyethano      (Fosse),      A., 

i,  298. 
l:l'-DixLaphthyl,    4:4'-<2uodo-,  and  its 

reactions  (Willqerodt  and  Schlos* 

8Er),  a.,  i,  282. 
a-Dinaphthylbonaidiiio,  action  of  tetra- 

methyytaminobenzophenone  on  (Mebz 

and  Strasser),  A.,  i,  314. 
^-Dinaphthyloarbamides,  a-  and  iS-  (Vit- 

tenet),  a.,  i,  153. 
/S/S-Dinaphthyloarbaiide      (Cazeneuvb 

and  Moreau),  A.,  i,  196. 
Dinaphthyl-m-     and     •|7-phe]ijle&odi- 

andnoi,  a-  and  a^-  (Mekz  and  Si'BAS- 

8Er),  a.,  i,  253. 
Diootylamine  and  its  nitroso-compotmd 

(Kijner),  a.,  i,  278. 
Bionine.     See  Morphine  ethyl  ether. 
2:6-I>iozy-4-dimotl^lpiporidino  and  its 

deriratives  (Guareschi  and  Grande), 

A.,  i,  112. 
2: 6-  Diozy-4-methyl-4-hexylpiperidi]ie, 

and  its  derivatives   (Guareschi  and 

Grande),  A.,  i,  112. 
2:6-Diozy4-mothyl-4-n-  and -isopropyl- 

piporidinoi    (/S/S-m^d^yZ-n-    and    -iso- 

ptvpi/lglutarimides),  3:5-(ficyano-  and 

their  salts  and  derivatives  (MiNozzi), 

A.,  i,  407. 
2:5-Diozy-4-mothylparine,  7 -amino-,  and 

7.chloro-,  and  their  derivatives  (Fis- 
cher and  Ach),  A.,  i,  64. 
Diphonaoetyltartario  aoid,  diethyl  ester, 

rotation  of  (McCrae  and  PArrERSoN), 

T.,1096;  P.,  1900,  161. 
Diphenaoylaootio    acid,     7-lactone    of 

(Klobb),  a.,  i,  406. 
tf-Diphenethyloarbamide   (Thible     and 

Pickard),  a.,  i,  30. 
Dijo-phonetidinophoaphorio  aoid 

(Autenrieth    and    Rudolph),    A., 

i,  570. 
DiphaaetyltM^thiooarbainido,  acyl  derira- 
tives (Huoershoff),  a.,  i,  156. 
os-DiphonozyothaiLO  (Fosse),  A.,  i,  298. 
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flu-BiplieiioxyBaoeiiiio  aoid,  ethyl  ester 

(RuHEMANN  and  Beddow),  T.,  1121 ; 

(RuHBMANN    and    Stapleton),    T., 

1183  ;  P.,  1900,  168. 
Bipheajl  (Psllsgrin),  A.,  i,  151. 
Diphenjlasiine      sulphozide,     j^-nitro- 

(Schaposchmiroff),  a.,  i,  523. 
Diphenjlainine,  tri&mino-,   benzylidene 

dcri^tives  of  (Gronebbrq),  A.,i,  260. 
Diphanylamiiie-iiiono-  and  -di-inlplioiiio 

aoida  (Gnbhm  and  Werdbnbero),  A., 

i,  93. 
Biphe^ylasoethyleaetrimethyleiLedi- 

amine  (Esch  and  Mabokwald),  A., 

i,  336. 
8:4-]Mphenyl-S:4-A^-b6]iiaiozaiine   and 

its    nitro-derivatives    (Werner    and 

Hbrbebgbr),  a.,  i,  58. 
3:6-2Uphe]iylbe]Uio-qiiixLol  and  -qninone 

(Borsche),  a.,  i,  25, 594 ;  (Hill),  A., 

1, 392 ;  (Hill,  Soch,  and  Oenslaoer), 

A.,  i,  538. 
7-IMplienyl-a^beiiiylideiieitaoonio   aoid, 

transformation     of,     into     colourless 

stereoisomerides  (Stobbe),  A.,  i,  660. 
a-Biphenylbntenylamidine  (Dains)  A., 

i,  391. 
Diphenylearbamido  {carhanilide\  thio-, 

action  of  hydrazine  on  (Busch),  A., 

i,   27;    (Busoh    and    Bauer),    A., 

i,  414. 
Dipbenyloarbaiide     (Cazenbuvb     and 
MoRBAU),  A.,  i,  196. 

as  a  sensitive  reagent  for  metals  (Caze- 
nbuvb), A.,  ii,  627. 
Bipbenylcarbasone,  tinctorial  properties 
of  (Cazeneuve  and  Sislby),   A., 
i,  701. 

metallic  compoands  of  (Cazeneuve), 
A.,  i,  465. 
IMpbenyloyananiide,  action  of  ammonia 

on  (V.  Braun),  a.,  i,  643. 
Biphsayldiaiozole,  preparation  and  isola- 
tion of  (SiLBBRRAD),    T.,  1188  ;   P., 

1900,  169. 
3:  S-Dlphenyldietbylenetetrabydro- 

pyrone-3-oarboxylio  acid  and  its  de- 
rivatives (CoBN),  A.,  i,  307. 
s-S'.e-Bipbeiiyldiliydrotetraiine       (Sil- 

BERRAD),  T.,  1188 ;  p.,  1900,  169. 
Bipbenyldiketopiperasine,  formation  of, 

and   indigotin   from    (Kuhara    and 

Chikabhioe),  a.,  i,  560. 
Dipbenyldimethylcarbaaide  (C  azeneu  v  k 

and  MORBAU),  A.,  i,  196. 
IHphsnyl-dimethyl-  and  -dibensyl-tetr- 

aaonea  (McPherbon),  A.,  i,  124. 
o-Biphenylene  oxide,    3:5-<^initro-   (di- 

nUrapheruxeozoTu)  (Hillyer),  A.,  i,  289. 
Di-m-p]ienylenedietlieiie(1)(PELLEaRiN), 

A.,  i,  151. 
tf-Dlpbenylethylene.    See  Stilbene. 


BipbenyletliyleiLediainine,  its  nitro-de- 
rivatives,  nitrate  and  mercnrichloride 
(Mills),  T.,  1020  ;  P.,  1900, 127. 

(ficyano-   (Traubb    and  v.    Wedel- 
stXdt).  a.,  i,  390. 
i-Biphenylethylenediamine  (m.  p.   120- 

121°),  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  (Jafp 

and  MoiR),  T.,  642. 
2: 6  DiphenyletbyleiLetetraliydropyrone- 

S-earbozylio  aeid  (Coen),  A.,  i,  307. 
Diphenvletbyli^othiooarbamide,         its 

acetyl   and    benzoyl    derivative    and 

additive  compound   with   acetic   an- 
hydride (Dains),  A.,  i,  891. 
DiphenylMTene  (Thible),  A.,  i,  299. 
Diphenylfurfaran  (Ambyb),  A.,  i,  35. 
Diphenyl^uanidine,  amino-,  reactions  of 
(BuscH  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  414. 

p-chloroamino-  (Busch),  A.,  i,  27. 
Diphenyl-o-hydrozybeniylideiLeliydrai- 

ine  (Labhardt  and  v.  Zeubrzuski), 

A.,  i,  126. 
Biphenylimine,  inimothio-,   compounds 

of,  with  amines  (Schaposohnikoff), 

A.,  i,  523. 
2:8-Biphenyl-6-meiityl-fiirftiran       and 

-pyrrole  (Smith),  A.,  i,  39. 
Biphenylmetliane  derivatives,   prepara- 
tion of  (Cohn),  a.,  i,  608. 

hydroffeuised  derivatives(  Vorlandsr), 

Diphenylmethane.p-cyano-,  and  Diphenyl- 
methane-p-earbozylio  aoid  (Moses), 
A.,  i,  659. 

3:3'-rfmitro.4:4'-<iiamino-,and3:4:3':4'- 
^^ramino-  (Meyer  and   Rohuer), 
A.,  i,  222. 
]Hphe]iyImetha]ie-S:4'-dioarbozylio  aoid 

(LiMPRiCHT  and  Lach),  A.,  i,  31. 
Diphenylmethane  diphenyl  and  ditolyl 

diketone  (Limfrioht  and  Lach),  A., 

i,.31. 
Diphenylmethylenedihvdrozylamiiie, 

and  di-;?-chloro-  and  -bromo-    (Bam- 

berqer),  a.,  i,  341. 
Dipheaylmetliyl  oxide  (Auger),  A. ,  i,  594. 
S:3-Diphe]iyl-5-a-naphtiiyl-fiirftiran, 

-pyrrole,  and  -thiophen  (Smith),  A., 

i,  38. 
Diphenyl-o-,     -m-,    and    -p-idtrobeiii- 

ylidenehydraiinei  (Labhardt  and  v. 

Zembrzuski),  a.,  i,  125. 
Biphenylootohydro-zanthenedione  (Vor- 
landsr and  Ealkow),  A.,  i,  100. 
3:5-]Hpheiiyltsoozaiole  and   its   ozime 

(Wislicexus),  a.,  i,  38. 
1 : 8-I)iphenyl-4-phenaoylpyrrolo&e    and 

its  polymeride  (Klobb),  A.,  i,  406. 
8:6-Diphenylpheiiol,  4-nitro-,  its  potass- 
ium   derivative,    and    methyl    ether 

(Hill,  Soch,  and  Oenslaoer),  A., 

i,  538. 
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2:6-2>iplie]i7lphe]iol,  4-nitTo-  and  4-amino- 

(Hill),  a.,  i^  3927  (Hill,  Soch,  and 

OEffSLAGER),  A.,  i,  538. 
Diphenjlplithalide,     dithio-    (Meter  ; 

Meyer  and  Szanecki),  A.,  i,  660. 
SSi-Biphenylpyraiole  (Wislicbnub),  A., 

i,88. 
DiphenylpyrimidoiLe    (Ruhemank    and 

Stapleton),  T.,  239  ;  P.,  1900,  11. 
Diphenyl  quinol     and    -qvinoiie.      See 

Diphenylbenzo-quinol  and  -qninone. 
1 :  S-DiphenyltetrahydrO'/S-napntlienone 

and   its   oxime   (Golbschhiedt  and 

Kn6pfer),  a.,  i,  85. 
Diphenyltetrahydrop^nedioarbozylio 

aoid,  ethyl  esters,  isomeric,  and  their 

methyl  den  rati ves  (Petrknko-Krit- 

bchenko    and    Eltohaninofp),    A., 

i.  307. 
IHphenyltetrahydropyTOiieoxime  and  its 

compounds    and    benzoyl   derivative 

(PEl'ttENKO-KuiTSCHENKO),  A.,  i,  807, 

Diphenyltetraioidam  ohloride,  action  of 

acylcyanoacetic  esters   on   (Favrkl), 

A.,  i.  532. 
Diphenylwothioearbamide,    acyl  deriva- 
tives (Hugershoff),  a.,  i,  156 
Diphenylthiosemioarbaxide,     action    of 

chloroacetic  acid  on  (v.  Walther  and 

Stenz),  a.,  i,  669. 
Diphenyltneoinie   aeid,    e^ithio-,    ethyl 

ester   (Ruheuann   and  Stapleton), 

T.,  1188;  P.,  1900,  168. 
8:5-]HpheiiyM:S:4-trlaiole,  preparation 

and  isolation  of  (Silberrad),  T.,  1188 ; 

P.,  1900,  169. 
.  Blphthalylio  aoid  (Graebe  and  HdNiGs- 

bekoer),  a.,  i,  506. 
Diphtheritic    paralyaii    and    antitoxin 

(Rainy;  Ransom),  A.,  ii,  657. 
Dipiperonaldiphenylhydrotetraione  and 

its  isomeric  transformation8(MiNUNNi), 

A.,  i,  259. 
IH/^propyl.    See  Hexane. 
I>ii«)propyl diketone  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  588. 
])i-;>i«l>ropylhippiiroflayiii.  See 

C/iimiuaronavin. 
Dipropylhydroxylamine,     reactions    of 

(Mamlook  and  Wolffenstein),  A., 

1,  209. 
iS-Bipropylhydrozylamiae  and  its  bsMs 

(Bewad),  A.,  i,  680. 
s-Di-n-    and   •uo-propylfueeinie   aeidi, 

CIS'    and     trans-      (odanedicarhooeylic 

adds),  preparation  and  properties  of 

(Bone  and  Spranklino),  T.,  654;  P., 

1900,  71. 
S-IMpyrairlethane  and  its  diearbozylic 

acid  and  ester  (Gray),  A.,  i,  876. 
Diaeaie,    behaviour    of    bacteriological 

enzymes  in  (Emmerich  and  Low),  A., 

ii,  159. 


DifpenioB.    See  Photochemistry. 
Disaoeiation  and  dissociation  equilibrium 

of    highly    dissociated   electrolytes 

(Jahn),  a.,  ii,  522,  707. 
relation  between  taste  and,  of  add 

salts  (Eahlenbbro),   A.,    ii,    270, 
.  646 ;  (Richards),  A.,  ii,  891. 
in  dilate  solutions  at  0°  (Whetham), 

A.,  ii,  890. 
in    colloidal    solutions    (Levi),    A., 

ii,  646. 
in  isohydric  solutions  (Bancroft),  A., 

ii,  629. 
of  hydrates  in  solution  (Bancroft),  A., 

ii,  195. 
of    dissolved     substances    (Yaxdkk- 

berohb),  a.,  ii,  835. 
of  alkyl  haloids,  nitrates,  and  sulphates 

(Nbf),  A.,i,  4,  849. 
of  ammonium  and  potassium  mercnr- 

iodides   by  water   (Francois),  A., 

ii,  142. 
of  aromatic  nitro-derivatives  in  formic 

acid  (Britni  and  Berti),  A.,  ii,  591. 
electrolytic.     See  Electrochemistry, 
molecular,  of  ammonia  and  of  amines 

in  aqueous  solution  (Hantzbch  and 

Sebaldt),  a.,  ii,  69. 
DissoeiatioiL  oonstanta  of  alkyl-substi- 

tuted    succinic    acids    (Bone   and 

Sprankling),  T.,   667,   1298;    P., 

1900,  72,  184. 
of    normal   saturated    dibasic    acids 

(Walker),  T.,  897. 
of  azoimide  (West),    T.,    705 ;    P., 

1900,  74. 
of  campholytic  and  isolauronolic  acids 

(Walker),  T.,  899. 
of  camphoric  acid  and  its  derivatives 

(Walker),  T.,  896;  P.,  1900,  61. 
of  carbon     dioxide     (Walkrr     and 

Cormack),  T.,  8 ;  P.,  1899,  208. 
of  dehydracetic  acid   (Walker),  T., 

971  ;  P.,  1900, 147. 
of  hydrochloric  and  the   chloroacetic 

acids     dissolved     in     mixtures    of 

organic  solvents  and  water  (Mor> 

ello),  a.,  ii,  395.  . 
of  hydrocyanic    acid   (Walker    and 

Cormack),  T.,  15 ;  P.,  1899,  208. 
DiiMlver,  a  (Hopkins),  A.,  ii,  71. 
Diitillation     apparatus     (Strbatfsild 

and  Southeeden),  A.,  ii,  718. 
of  water,  apparatus  for  the  (Marek), 

A.,  ii,  202. 
Diiulphonsi  (PosNERandFAHRENHOBsr), 

A.,  i,  16. 
reactivity  of  the  hydrogen  atoms   in 

(Kotz),  a.,  i.  369. 
of  ketonic  acidd  (Posker),  A.,  i,  5. 
CH,(S0sR)2)  action  of  formaldehyde  on 

(Kotz),  a.,  i,  870. 
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Bi-P'tolneneinlpheno-methylpiperaiide 

and    -propylenediamine    (Esch    and 

Marckwald),  a.,  i,  336. 
Hi-O;  -m-,  and  -j^-toljlethjlenediaminei, 

their   nitro-deriTatives,  nitrates,   and 

mercurichlorides  (Mills),   T.,   1020  ; 

P.,  1900,  127. 
Ditolyl  ethylene  diketone.     See  Succi- 

tolyl  ketone. 
Di-o-    and    -p-tolylgnanidineii    amino-, 

reactions  of  (BuscH  and  Baukb),  A., 

i,  416. 
Di-m-tolylmethane,  2:2':4'.  and  4:2':  4'- 

triamino-    (Cohn  and  Fischer),  A., 

i,  690. 
Bi-m-  and  -j?-tolylaiethyle]iedihydrozyl- 

amine  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  842. 
Ditolyliuooinide       (Limpbicht),       A., 

i,  600. 
Di-o-  and  -j^-tolylisothiocarhamidei,  acyl 

derivatives  (Huqbrshoff),  A.,  i,  156. 
Ditximethyle^etetnumlphoiLe 

CH^CH<|gj:^gj>CHa^,  (Kotz), 

A.,i,  870. 
Binreils  and  its  relation  to  the  changes 
in  the  composition  of  blood  after  trans- 
fusion of  sodium  chloride  (Magnus), 
A.,  ii,  665. 
Dixenylamiae,    <£iamino-   {Hiaminotetra 
phenylamine)  (Merz  and  Strasser), 
A.,  i,  318. 
Mi-XMxylyloarhamidei,  <2tnitro- 

[NH:NOa=4:6  and  4:6]  (Vittenet), 
A.,i,  168. 
fn-Dixylylene,  Cj^Hu  (Pelleorin),  A., 

i,  151. 
Bi-pxylyl-o-methylenedihydrozylamme 

(Bamberger),  A.,  i,  342. 
Dogs.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Dolerite  from  New  Jersey  (Phillips),  A., 

ii,  27. 
Dolomite,    phosphorescent,     from     Elba 

(D'Achiardi),  a.,  ii,  661. 
Dopplerite  from  Oldenburg  (Clabssen), 

A.,  ii,  20. 
Dreiiinge,  surgical,  estimation  of  corros- 
ive   sublimate  in  (Lehmann),   A., 
ii,  448,  511;  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  722. 
estimation  of  iodoform  in,  volumetric- 
ally  (Lehmann),  A.,  ii,  372,  767. 
Dmgt,  new ;  aromatic  hydroxy  acids  and 
esters  (Einhorn),  A.,  i,  439. 
glucinyl  derivatives  of  the  esters  of 
aromatic    amino-    and    hydrozy- 
amino-acids       (Einhorn        and 
Oppenheimeb),  a.,  i,  493. 
chemical  behaviour  of,  in  the  organism 

(Fbankbl),  a.,  ii,  423. 
containing      alkaloids,      alkalimetric 
method  for  the  valuation  of  (Oordin), 
A.,  ii,  777. 


Dnloitol  in  the  bark  of  Euonyijms  artro- 

purpureus  (Hoehnel),  A.,  ii,  427. 
Dur^lnric  aeid.    See  2:4:5-Trimothyl- 

hippuric  acid. 
Dypnoae,   distillation   of  (Ambyb),  A., 
i,  35.] 
action    of   potassium    hydroxide    on 

(GeschA),  a.,  i,  604. 
action  of  zinc  ethyl  and  of  heat  on 
(Dblacre),  a.,  i,  603. 
Dypnopinaloolene  (Delacre),  A.,  i,  603. 


Earth,    edible,    from    Fiji    (Cobney, 

David,  and  Guthbie),  A.,  ii,  669. 
Xarthf,  rare,  new  spectra  of  the  (De- 
MABgAY),  A.,  ii,  666. 
luminescence  spectra  of   the  (Muth- 

MANN  and  Ba^r),  A.,  ii,  544. 
molecular  susceptibility    of    salts    of 
the    (Meyer),    A.,    ii,     7,    186; 
(du  Bois   and    Liebknecht),  A., 
ii,  127,  338. 
new    method   of    fractionating  some 

(DsMARgAY),  A„  ii,  347. 
separation  of  the   (Muthmann  and 
BOhm),    a.,    ii,    209;    (Urbain  ; 
Chavastblon),  a.,  ii,  346. 
See  also  Gerite  metals. 
Scgoninei,    d^   and    /-,    oxidation    of 
(wiLLSTATTSR  and  Bode),  A.,  i,  245. 
Sehinopiine  and  its  salts  (Greshoff), 

A.,  i,  .566. 
Sdeitia,  metabolism  with  (Lbipzioer), 
A.,  ii,  223. 
basic  decomposition  products  of  (Le- 
yene),  a.,  i,  318. 
Sfftasion,  phenomena  of,   of  permanent 
gases  (Emden),  A.,  ii,  10. 
relative  rates  of,   of  argon,   helium, 
and    other   gases    (Donnan),    A., 
ii,  390. 
Bfltiiioni,    milky  serous   (Shaw),    A., 

ii,  229. 
Egg-albumiiL     See  Albumin. 
Eggs,    eohinoid,   chemical    fertilisation 
of     (Loeb),     a.,     ii,     655,     608  ; 
(Vionier),  a.,  ii,  608. 
hens',  composition  of  (Juckexack), 
A.,ii,  290. 
diastatic  ferment  in  (MDlleb  and 

Masuyama),  a.,  ii,  420. 
chemical  changes  in  the  developing 
(Levene),  a.,  ii,  290. 
Egg-white,  proteids  of  (Osbobne  and 

Campbell),  A.,  i,  674. 
Egg-yolk,   proteids  of  (Osbobne   and 
Campbell),  A.,  i,  616. 
detection  of,  in  margarine  (Mecke), 
A.,  ii.  123. 
Ehlite.    See  Fhosphorocalcite. 
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Shrlioli'i  diaio-reaoUoiL  (Brieobb),  A., 
i,   816;  (Clemens),    A.,  ii,   227; 
(Wesenbbro),  a.,  ii,  776. 
for  the  recognition  of  some  morpb- 
ine     derivatives    (Cakcano),    A., 
ii,  776. 
SUddio  aoid,  formation  of,  and  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid   on  (Edmed),   P., 
1809,  190. 
Slastiii,  proportion  of  basic  nitrogen  in 

(EusTis),  A.,  i,  317. 
Electrochemistry  :— 
Eleotrochemistry,  quantitative  lecture 
experiments  on  (Miller  and  Ken- 
rick),  A.,  ii,  708. 
AocvmalAtors,  lead,  theory  of  (Dole- 
zalek),  a.,  ii,  2;  (Muodan), 
A.,  ii;  463. 
gaseous  polarisation  in  (Nernst 
and  Dolezalek),  A.,  ii,  641  ; 
(Strasser    and    Gahl),     A., 
ii,  642. 
Cell,     aluminium     (Norden),     A., 
ii,  404;   (Morgan  and   Duff), 
A.,  ii,  588, 
new  electrolytic,  for  rectifying  alter- 
nating currents  (Hildburoh),  A., 
ii,  620. 
chromium,  for  the  rectification  of 
alternating  currents  (Morgan  and 
Duff),  A.,  ii,  588. 
Clark,  thermodynamics  of  (Cohen), 
A.,  ii,  620,  708. 
inversion    of  heza-    and  hepta- 
hydrates  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the 
(Barnes),  A.,  ii,  254. 
concentration,      with      unalterable 

electrodes  (Schaum),  A.,  ii,  2. 
gas,  theory  of  (Bose),  A.,  ii,  704. 
grey  tin  i  solution  of  a  tin  salt  | 

white  tm  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  188. 
transition,  of  the  third  kind,  theory 

of  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  184. 
voltaic,  reversibility  of  (Moore),  A., 

ii,  881. 
Weston  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  702,  703; 
(Jaeger   and   Lindeck),    A., 
ii,  708. 
as  a  transition  cell,  and  its  ratio 
to  a  Clark  cell  (Barnes),  A., 
U,  620. 
ConduotiYity,  conditions  under  which 
substances  possess  (Abegg),   A., 
ii,  6. 
determination  of,  with  direct  cur- 
rent  instruments  (Morgan  and 
Hildbubgh),  a.,  ii,  521. 
in  gases  traversed  by  cathode  rays 

(McLennan),  A.,  ii,  587. 
and    internal     friction    in     saline 
solutions      (Massoulirr),      A., 
ii,  831. 


Electrochemistry  : — 
ConductiTity,    specific    gravity    and 

surface  tension  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions containing  potassium  chlor- 
ide and  sulphate  (Barnes),  A.. 

ii,  332. 
of  acids,  apparatus  for  measuring 

the  (Walker  and  Cormack),  T., 

5;  P.,  1889,208. 
of  saturated  fatty  adds  (Billitzbr), 

A.,  i,  7. 
of  alkali    chlorides    and    nitrat^^ 

(Kohlrausch  and  Maltby),  A., 
•     ii,  61. 
of  dilute   amalgams,    influence   of 

temperature   on    (Larssn),    A., 

ii,  255. 
of     liquid      ammonia      solutions 

(Franklin    and     Kraus),    A., 

ii,  882. 
of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  change  of 

the,    on    the    addition    of   salts 

(Konowaloff),  a.,  ii,  266. 
of  azoimide  (West),  T.,  707;  P., 

1900,  74. 
of  benzoic  acid,  influence  of  sub- 

stituents  on    the  (Tingle),  A., 

ii,  6. 
of  cffisium  (EcKARDT  and  Grakfk), 

A.,  ii,  479. 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochloric 

and   sulphuric   acids   (Barnes^ 

A.,  ii,  522. 
of  the  sodium  salts   of   hydroxy- 

methane-,    hydroxvethane-,    and 

hydroxypentano-sulphonic     acids 

(CoJAZzi),  A.,  i,  327. 
of  some  sodium  derivatives  of  nitio- 

paraffins  (§0LC),  A.,  ii,  382. 
of  platinum  tetrachloride  solutions 

(MiOLATi),  A.,  ii,  214. 
of  compressed  powders  (Streintz), 

A.,  ii,  641. 
of  saturated  solutions  (Dawson  and 

Williams),  A.,  ii,  388. 
of  non-aqueous  solutions  of  inorganic 

salts  (Lincoln),  A.,  ii,  6. 
of  double  thiocyanates  and  cyanides 

(Walden),  a.,  i,  480. 
of  animal  juices  and  tissues  (Oker- 

Blom),  a.,  ii,  290,  356,  607. 
Current    density,    relation    between 
polarisation  ana,  in  solid  and  fused 
salts  (Gocksl),  a.,  ii,  704. 
Current,  metallic  crystallisation  by  the 

(Tommasina),  a.,  ii,  185 ;  (Tom- 

masi),  a.,  ii,  889. 
constant,  action  of,  on  the  respiim- 

tion     of     "surviving"    muade 

(Guilloz),  a.,  ii,  221. 
Contact  breaker,  new  (Morqak),  A., 
ii,  265. 
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Electbochemisthy  :— 
Bieleetrio  oonitant,  method  of  deter- 
mining  (Coolidge),  A.,  ii,  3. 
of  hydrogen   peroxide  (Calvert), 
A.,  ii,  881. 
SleetrooapiUary  phenomena,   nature 

of  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  830. 
Slectromagnetie  theory,  validity  of 
Maxwell's      equations      relating 
to  (Wedell-Wedbllsborg  ; 

Scheye),  a.,  ii,  254. 
refutation    of   Poynting's    theorem 
relating   to  (Wedell-Wedellb- 
borg),  A.,ii,  519. 
an  application  of  Poynting*8  theorem 
(MiE),  A,,  ii,  703. 
Xleetriiioation   of  electrolytic   gases 

(KosTERs),  A.,  ii,  4. 
Sleotrio  oharg-e  of  the  deviable  rays 
of  radium  (P.  and  S.  Curie),  A., 
ii,  254. 
Eleotzio  discharge,   silent,  chemical 
effects  of  the,  compared  with  the 
chemical  action  of  light  (Bertue- 
lot),  a.,  ii,  829. 
in  nitrogen,  fluorescence  and  after- 
glow accompanying  an  (Lewis), 
A.,  ii,  702. 
Electrical  effocte  due  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  sodium  in  air  and  other  gases 
(Hekdeiwun),  a.,  ii,  588. 
Electrical     resistance,    method     of 
determiniue  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  188. 
change  of,  of  lead   dioxide  (Sun- 

dorph),  a.,  ii,  5. 
of  tellurium  (Lenher  and  Morgan), 
A.,  ii,  273. 
Xlectrlc  oscillations,  transparency  of 

liquids  to(D£  Heen),  A.,  ii,  524. 
Electrical  properties  of  metals,  in- 
fluence of  light  on  the  (Buisson), 
A.,  ii,  519. 
Thermo-electrical  properties  of  alloys 

(Steinmann),  a.,  ii,  523,  524. 
Electrical  waves  (Coolidge),  A.,  ii,  3. 
Electrochemical  equivalent  of  carbon 
(Pease),  A.,  ii,  267 ;  (Skinner), 
A.,  ii,  528. 
of  copijor  and   silver   (Richards, 
Collins,    and    Heimuod),    A., 
ii,  256. 
Electrochemical  properties  of  silver 
fluoride  and  of  fluorine  (Abegg  and 
Immerwahr),  a.,  ii,  256. 
Electrode,    metallic    deposition    by 
electrical  transport  from  one,  to  the 
other  (Tommasina),  A.,  ii,  185. 
Electrodes,     new,     for     electrolytic- 
estimations  (Hollard),  A.,  ii,  435. 
reversible,  of  the  second  order,  poten- 
tial of,   with  mixed  depolarisers 
(Thiel),  a.,  ii,  521. 
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Electrochemistry  : — 
Electrolysis,    experiments   on   (Cas- 
PARi),  A.,  ii,  7. 
accessory  reactions  in   (Brocket), 

A.,ii,  706. 
Oettel's    gasometric     method     for 

(Brochbt),  a.,  ii,  706. 
tlirough  semipermeable  membranes 

(Moritz),  a.,  ii,  522. 
of  fused  salts  (LoiOSNZ  and  Hsl- 
FEN8TEIN),   A.,  ii,   833;  (Hel- 
penstein),  A.,ii,383;  (Quincke; 
LoRENz),  A.,  ii,  644. 

of  alkali  chloride  solutions  (Foer- 
ster),  a.,  ii,  72,  400 ;  (MCller), 
A.,  ii,  73  ;  (Brocket),  A.,  ii,  205, 
276,  641;  (Wohlwill),  A., 
ii,  400,  471 ;  (Sieverts),  A., 
ii,  470  ;  (Lorenz  and  Wehrlin), 
A.,  u,  476. 

of  alkali  chloride  solutions  with  a 
diaphragm  (FoBRSTERand  Jobre), 
A.,  ii,  348. 

of  alkali  chloride  solutions,  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  at  the  anode  in 
the  (FoEBSTER  and  Sonneborn), 
A.,  ii,  645. 

of  the  bromides  of  the  alkaline  earth 
metah}  (Sarohel),  A.,  ii,  400. 

of  concentrated  hypochlorite  solu- 
tions (Brocket),  A.,  ii,  594,  706. 

of  lithium  chloride  (Kahlenberg), 
A.,ii,  206. 

of  potassium  chlorate  (Voeqe),  A., 

.  if,  185. 

of  potassium  chloride  (Brocket), 
A.,  ii,  205,  276,  541. 

of  sodium  chloride  (Wolf),  A., 
ii,  382 ;  (Lorenz  and  Wehrlin), 
A.,  ii,  476. 

of  the  nitrogen  hvdrides  and  of 
hydroxylamine  ^zarvahy),  T., 
603;  P.,  1900,  3. 

of  azoimide  (Peratoneb  and  Oddo), 
A.,  ii,  651. 

of  metallic  phosphate  solutions 
(Fernberoeb  and  Shitk),  A., 
ii,  109. 

of  sulphuric  acid,  nature  of  the 
process  which  occurs  at  the 
aluminium  anode  in  the  (Nob- 
den),  A.,  ii,  404  ;  (Moboan  and 
Duff),  A.,  ii,  689. 

of  zinc  and  manganese  (Riedbber), 
A.,  ii,  49. 

of  the  alkali  salts  of  organic  acids 
(Petersen),  A.,  ii,  522. 

of  silver  acetate  (Mulder),  A., 
ii,  724. 

of  fused  mixtures  of  aniline  and  its 
hydrochloride  (Szarvasy),  T., 
208;  P.,  law,  194. 
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Elect R0CHEMI8TBT : — 
Sleotrolyfii    of    aniline    and    nitro- 
benzene (Moller),  a.)  i,  27. 

of  azo-  and  of  nitro-benzeue  (Lob), 
A,,  i,  697  ;  ii,  706. 

of  etbjl  potassium  diethoxysaccin- 
ate  (Brown  and  Bolam),'  A., 
i,  201. 

of  solutions  of  sucrose  (Ulsch),  A., 
i,  15. 
Slectroljtei,    coagulative    power    of 
(Whetham),  a.,  ii,  62. 

i*elation  between  heat  of  solution 
and  solubility  of  (van  Laab), 
A.,  ii,  708. 

depression  of  the  freezing  point 
by  mixtures  of  (Babnes),  A., 
ii,  526. 

highljr  dissociated,  degree  of  dis- 
sociation and  dissociation  equili- 
brium of  (Jahn),  a.,  ii,  622,  707. 

finding  the  composition  of  mixed, 
when  the  degree  of  dissociation  is 
given  (MaoUbeoob),  A.,  ii,  332. 
Kon-oleotrolytei,    freezing    point    of 

aqueous  solutions  of  (Looms),  A., 

ii,  335. 
Slectrolytie  disioeiation  of  acids  and 
bases  and  heat  of  neutralisation 
(Thiel),  a.,  ii,  260. 

of  very  weak  inorganic  acids 
(Walkeb  and  Cobmack),  T.,  5 ; 
P.,  1099,  208. 

of  aqueous  solutions  of  two  electro- 
lytes with  one  common  ion 
(M acGbegob),  a.  ,  ii,  62. 

of  certain  salts  iu  methj^l  and  ethyl 
alcohols  by  the  boiling  point 
method  (Jones),  A.,  ii,  187. 

of  solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium 

sulphates  tested  by  freezing  i)oint 

determinations  (Archibald),  A., 

ii,  65. 

Eleotrolytio  decompoiition  point   of 

aqueous   solutions    (Gockel),    A., 

ii,  332. 
Electrolytic  depoiition  of  metals  from 
non-aqueous    solutions  (Kahlen- 
bebg),  a.,  ii,  521. 

of  brass  (Mobgan),  A. ,  ii,  345. 

of  chromium  (Cowpeb- Coles),  A., 
ii,  408. 
Electrolytic   formation    of  chlorates 

and  hypochlorites  (Foebstbb),  A., 

ii,  72,  400 ;  (Mulleb),  A.,  ii,  73 ; 

(Bbochet),  a.,  ii,  205,  276,  541, 

706;    (FoERSFEB  and   Jobbe),  A., 

ii,    843;    (Wolf),    A.,    ii,     882; 

(Wohlwill),    a.,    ii,    400,     471 ; 

(Sievebts),  a.,   ii,  470;  (Lobrnz 

and  Wehrlin),  A.,  ii,  476;  (Foer- 

STKB  and  Sonnebobn),  A.,  ii,  645. 


Elect  RoouEMisTBT : — 
Electrolytic  proparatLon  of  benzidine 

(Lob),  A.,i,  697;  ii,  706. 
of  induline  dyes  (Szabvasy),   T., 

207  ;  P.,  1899,  194. 
of   colouring     matters    resembling 

indulines  (Lob),  A.,  i,  464. 
SlootrolTtio   modiflcation    of    Sand- 
meyer  8  and  Gattermann's  reactions 
(VoTodEK  and  ZenIsbk),  A.,  i,  19. 
Electrolytic  ozidatioiL  of  ketoximes 

(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  332. 
of    succiuic    acid     (Clarke    and 

SMiTii),  A.,  i,  77. 
Electrolytic  reduction  (Lob),  A .,  ii,  706. 
of  difficultly  reducible  substances  iu 

sulphuric  acid  solution  (Tafel), 

A.,  ii,  688. 
of  nitrobenzene  (Habeb),  A.,  i,  281; 

ii,  257 ;  (Haber  and  Schmidt), 

A.,  ii,  282. 
of  j)-niti-oacetanilide  (Sonneborn), 

A.,  i,  464. 
of  muitrotoluene  (Rohde),  A.,  i,20. 
of  succinimides  (Tafel  and  Stern), 

A.,  i,  557. 
Electrolytic   lyntheiii   of    iodoform 

(Dony-HAnault),  a.,  i,  577. 
of  ketones  and  diketones  (Hofeb), 

A.,  i,  275. 
of     organic      substances     (Dont- 

HAnault),  a.,  ii,  644. 
Electrolytic  solntion  pressure,  theory 
of  (Lehfeldt),  a.,  ii,  -62;  (Kru- 
ger;  Nbrnst),  A.,  ii,  706. 
Electromotive  behaviour  of  substances 

with  several  stages  of  oxidation 

(Luther),  A.,  ii,  706. 
of  chromium  (HirroBF),  A.,  ii,  127; 

(MoBOAN  and  Duff),  A.,  ii,  589. 
ElectromotlTC  efflciency  of   the  ale- 

mentary  gases  (Bose),  A.,  ii,  704. 
ElectromotiTe    foroe    and    chemical 

equilibrium     (Rothmund),     A. , 

ii,  183  ;  (Danvebl),  A.,  ii,  464. 
and  diffusion  velocity,  influence  of 

the  addition  of  a  salt  with  one 

similar  ion  on  (Abeog  and  Boss), 

A.,  ii,  127. 
of  cells  containing  red  and  yellow 

mercuric    oxides    (Cohek),     A., 

ii,  184. 
of  the  Clark  cell,  change  of  (Babkes), 

A.,  ii,  254. 
of  fused  halogen  compounds  of  heavy 

metals  (Lobemz),  A.,  ii,  61. 
Ions,  velocity  of,  product  in  gaaes  by 

Rontgen     rays     (Zelsnt),     A«, 

ii,  587. 
migration  and    separation    of,   ap- 

paratus  for  illustrating  the  (M&L> 

leb),  a.,  ii,  643. 
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ElECTKOCH  EM  IS TK  Y :  — 

Kigration  oonstant  of  salphuric  acid 

(Kendrick),  a.,  ii,  643. 
Ionic  chargei,  effect  of  the  interaction 
of,  on  osmotic  i)re8sure  (v.  TtJiiiN), 
A.,  ii,  712. 
lonio  mobility,  model  to  show  (Kohl- 

uausch),  a.,  ii,  712. 
lonisation   of   complex    solutions    of 
given    concentration,    finding    the, 
and    the  convei-se  problem    (Mac- 
G&eoub),  a.,  ii,  382. 
Ion   oonoentrationB    in    solutions   of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  hydrogen 
chlorides  (Jahn),  A.,  ii,  522,  707. 
in  fused  salts  (Lorbnz),  A. ,  ii,  61. 
Polarisation,  relation  between  cuiTent 
density  and,  in  solid  and  fused 
salts  (Gockel),  a.,  ii,  704. 
in    (quantitative    electrolytic  deter- 
mmations      (MAutiHALL),       A., 
u,  185. 
gaseous,   in  the    lead    accumulator 
(Nernst  and   Dolezalek),   A., 
ii,  641 ;  (Strasser  and  Gaul), 
A.,  ii,  642. 
Potential  of  reversible  electrodes  of  the 
second  order  with  mixed  depolar- 
isers  (Tuiel),  A.,  ii,  521. 
discharge,  of  chlorine  ions  (Mt)L- 
LEU),  A.,  ii,  643. 
Potentiali,    oxidation    (Ckotogino), 
A.,  ii,  642. 
of  copper    electrodes   in    solutions 
(Immekwahr),  a.,  ii,  642. 
Potential  difference  with   manganese 
dioxide  electrodes  (Tower),  A., 
ii,  331. 
between      solutions      in      relation 
to     electrocapillary     phenomena 
(Smith),  A.,  li,  330. 
between  a  platinum  and  an  iodine 
electrode    (Kt^sTER    and     Cro- 
togino),  a.,  ii,  255. 
between  a  solid  salt  and  its  solution 

(Campetti),  a.,  ii,  704. 
of  cdlver  in  solutions  of  its  mixed 
halogen  sal t8(KtJ8TER  and  Tuiel), 
A.,  ii,  255. 
Element,  new,  in  ciiide  samarium  oxide 

(Demar^ay),  a.,  ii,  481. 
Elements,  etymological  researches  on  the 
names  of  the(DiEROAKT),  A.,  ii,  59. 
relation  of  physical  properties  of,  to. 
atomic     weights     (Sander),     A., 
ii,  137;  (Bayley),  A.,  ii,  188. 
hardness    of     the     (Rydberg),    A., 

ii,  892. 
estimation  of,  in  or^nic  compounds 
(Bertuelot),  a.,  li,  172. 
Ellagic  acid  from  various  tannin  matters 
(Pebkin),  T.,  423. 


Ebn   galls,   gum  in  (Passerini),   A., 

ii,  427. 
Embolic  acid  and  its  dibonzoyl  deriva- 
tive (Heffter  and  Feuerstein),  A., 
i,  4H. 
Emodin  and  its  constitution  (He88B), 
A.,    i,     40;    (Liebermann),    A., 
i,  355. 
aloe-  and  frangula-,   distinction    be- 
tween (Oesterle),  a.,  i,  804. 
Emnlsin  in  tobacco  leaves  (Behrens), 

A.,  u,  239. 
Enantiotropy  of  tin  (Cohen  and  van 
Eijk),  a.,  ii,  83,  212 ;  (Cohen),  A., 
ii,  212,  408. 
Endeiolite  from  Greenland  (Flink),  A., 

ii,  412. 
Endlichite  from  Hillsboro',  Kew  Mexico 

(Goldschmidt),  a.,  ii,  600. 
Ener^,  free,  development  and  applica- 
tion   of    a   general    equation     for 
(Lewis),  A.,  ii,  264. 
change   of,   in   fused    halogen    com- 
pounds of  heavy  metals  (Lorbnz), 
A.,  ii,  61. 
Ensymes  (Saciiaroff),  A. ,  i,  268. 
action     of,     in      resolving     racemic 
compounds  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  140  ; 
(Marckwald  and  McKbnzie),  A., 
i,  207. 
effect  of,   on  the  germination  of  old 

seed  (Thomson),  A.,  ii,  496. 
ammonia-forming,  in  theliver  (  Jacoby), 

A.,  ii,  672. 
amylolytic  and  proteolytic,  in  human 

fueces  (Hemmeter),  A.,  ii,  607. 
bacteriological,      behaviour      of,     in 
disease  (Emmerich  and  Low),  A., 
ii,  159. 
cellulose  (Newcombe),  A.,  ii,  99. 
diastatic,  in  hens'  eggs  (MOller  and 
Masuyama),  a.,  ii,  420. 
distribution     of,     in     the    potato 
plant  and  in  oats  (Mayer),  A., 
li,  427. 
indiffo  (Bkyerinck),  A.,  i,  230,  403  ; 

(Hazewinkrl),  a.,  i,  403. 
inorganic    (Brbdig    and  Mt^LLER  v. 

Bbrneck),  a.,  ii,  213. 
lipolytic,    in     human     ascitic     fluid 

(Hamburger),  A.,  ii,  420. 
oxidising,  decomposition  of  chlorophyll 
by  (Woods),  A.,  ii,  234. 
in  the  vine  (Cornu),  A.,  ii,  102. 
oxidising  and  reducing,  in  the  animal 
organism  (Abelous  and  Gj^rard), 
A.,  i,  268. 
hydrogenating  and  reducing,   in  the 
organism  (Abelous  and  Gerard), 
A.,  ii,  226. 
proteolytic,   produced  by  AspergiUun 
7ti^er  (MLalfitano),  A.,  ii,  493. 
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Eniymes,  proteolytic,  of  malt  (Feki^bach 
and  Hubeht),  A.,  i,   676,  616  ; 
( WiNDiscH  and  Scuelluo&k),  A., 
i,  712. 
occurrence  and  action  of,  in  geruiiu- 
ated  seeds  (Butkewitsuu),    A., 
ii,  744. 
of  germinating  seeds  (Haiilay),  A., 
ii,  744. 
produced  during   the  gemiiuatiou  of 
seeds  (Boukquelot  and  H£kis.sky), 
A.,  ii,  35,  233. 
of  the  carol)  bean  (Bourquelot  and 

Hi£ais»ey),  a.,  i,  320 ;  ii,  85,  233. 
of  **koji  "  (KozAi),  A.,  ii,  748. 
formation  of,  cliaracterislic,  of  yeasts 
(Klockeu),  a.,  ii,  743. 
ElUiTmei.    See  also : — 
Aldehydase. 
Amylase. 
Chymosin. 
Diastase. 
Emulsin. 
Galactase. 
Gaultheraso. 
Invertase. 
Isatase 
Lactase. 
Paucreatiu. 
Papain. 

Parachymosiu. 
Pei>sin. 
Khamuinase. 
Schinoxydase. 
Seminase. 
Trypsin- 
Tyrosinase. 
Zymase. 
Spiohlorhydrin,    action    of    potassium 
hydroxide  on,  in  presence  of  alcohols 
(ZuNiNo),  A.,  i,  536. 
Epidote  (Tekmiea),  A.,  ii,  735. 
Epinephrine,  its  salts,  and  triacetyl  and 
benzoyl  derivatives  (Abel),  A.,  i,  72. 
phenylcarbamic  ester  of  (Abel),  A., 
i,  368. 
Spiitolite  from  Greenland  (Boeggild), 

A.,  ii,  414. 
Equation   of  condition.  (Reinuanum), 
A.,  ii,  135. 
for  liquids  ;  determination  of  the  con- 
stants a  and  b  of  van  der  Waal's 
equation  (Guye  and  Fbidekicu), 
A.,  ii,  709. 
Kquiubkium  : — 
Phaie  rule,  Gibbs'(WiNi)),  A.,  ii,  197. 
application  of,  to  alloys  and  rocks 
(Le  Ch atelier),  a.,  ii,  197. 
EqmUbrinm,  development  and  appli- 
cation  of   a   general    equation    for 
physico-chemical      (Lewis),      A., 
li,  264. 


EijUlLIBRIUM  : — 

Eqnilibriam  in  isomorphous  mixtures 

(Brum  and  Gorni),  A.,  ii,  197. 
in    the    system,     acetone,    water, 

phenol  (Schreinehakers),  A., 

li,  893. 
between  alcohol,  gelatin,  and  water ; 

and    agar  and    water  (Hardy), 

A.,  ii,  396. 
in    systems    containing    an    alkali 

salt,     water,     and    alcohol    (de 

Bruyn),  a.,  ii,  266. 
in     the    system,     aniline,     water, 

phenol     (SCHREINEMARERS),    A., 

11,  135. 
between  hydrocliloric  acid^  phenol, 
and  water  (Krug  and  Cameron), 
A.,  ii,  393. 
l)etween    hydrogen    peroxide    and 
persulphuric   acid  (Lowry    and 
Wkst),     T.,     956;     P..     1900, 
127. 
between  lead  and  ssinc,  and  mix- 
tui-es    of    their   fused    clilorides 
(Rexnders),  a.,  ii,  715. 
in  the  systems,  phenol,  water,  d- 
tartaric  or  raceuuc  acid  (Scurein  e- 
MAKERs),  A.,  ii,  393. 
of   the  system,   potassium  sodium 
sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  sodium 
sulphate     (Mkyeuhoffer     and 
Saunders),  A.,  ii,  198. 
between  sulphuric  acid  and  sulph- 
ates in  aqueous  solution  (Kay), 
A.,  ii,  198. 
Equilibrium  phenomena  in  pi^esence 
of  a  double  salt  (Meyeruoffer  and 
Saunders),  A.,  ii,  198. 
Equilibrinm   relationi  of  carualUte 
(van't  HoFFand  Meteruoffeu), 
A.,  u,  12. 
chemical.     See  Affinity, 
false  (BoDENSTEiif),  A.,  ii,  136. 
Erbium,   specific  gravity  of   (Meyek), 
A.,  ii,  148. 
didymium  and  yttrium,  microchemical 
researches    on    (Fozzi-EacoT    aud 
CouQUET),  A.,  ii,  404. 
Erbium  salts,  effect  of  dilution,  temper- 
ature, etc,  on  the  absorption  siwctra 
of  solutions  of  (Liveing),  A.,  ii,  517. 
Erjthritol    in     TrenUpokLia    Joliihus 
(Bamberger  and  Landsiedl),  A., 
i,  579. 
oxidation  of,  by  the  sorbose  bacterium 
(Bertram),  A.,  i,  377. 
fZ-Erythritol,  preparation  of  (B£RTRA^'D)» 

A.,  i,  424. 
/-Erythritol,  partial  synthesis  of  (Ma- 

quenne),  a.,  i,  423,  472. 
^Erythronio     aeid    {Irikydraxyhultpric 
acid)  (KuFF  aud  Meusser),  A.,  i,  139. 
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rZ-Erythrose  (Ruft  and  MEUSf^ER),  A., 

i,  139. 
/-Srytluroie  (Maquenne),   A.,  i,   42i, 
472. 
osazone  and  diacetamide  (Wohl),  A., 
i,  140. 
/-Xrythroseacetamide  (Maqurnnr),  A., 

i,  424,  472. 
Erythniloie,  a  new  rnigar  (Bertrakp), 
A.,  i,  377. 
reduction  of  (Bertrand),  A.,  i,  424. 
Essenoe  of  lemon  and  of  bitter  orange, 
analysis  of  (Wenper  nnd  Greoor), 
A.,  ii,  767. 
Eiteriftoation  of  the  alcohol,  CaH,oO, 
from  isoprene  bromide  (Mokiewsky 
and  Mensciiutkin),  A.,  i,  509. 
of   camphoric   acid  (WEnscHEiDEu), 

A.,  i,  10. 
of  cinchomeronic  and  quinolinic  acids 

(Kirpal),  a.,  i,  51. 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  glycerol,  velocity 
and   limits    of   the  (Imbert   and 
Brluoou),  a.,  i,  130. 
of  the  phthalic  acid  gronp  (Graebe), 

A.,i,  547. 
of  bromo-  and  hydroxy-terophthalic 
acids  (Weoscheiper  and  Biitn'kr), 
A.,  i,  658. 
of     nitrotcrephthallc     acid      (Weo- 
scheider),  a.,  i,  657. 
Eiters,  rate  of  formation  of,  from  benz- 
oic   chloride    and    fatty    alcohols 
(Bruxer    and    Tolloczko),     A., 
ii,  648. 
decomposition  of  (SuLc),  A.,  ii,  395. 
double    compounds    of,   with    ortho- 
phosphoric     acid    (Raikow),     A., 
1,  602. 
of  ketonic  acids,  influence  of  the  solvent 
on  the  constitution  of  (  Wislicenus), 
A.,  i,  9. 
)3-kctonic,     condensation      of,     with 
amines  (Tingle),  A.,  i,  544. 
Ethane,  preparation  of  (Sabatier  and 
Sbndbrens),  a.,  i,  469,  470,  471, 
534. 
bromine   derivatives    (Pouret),    A., 
i,  369. 
compounds    of,    with    aluminium 
bromide  and    carbon   disulphide 
(KoNOWALOFF  and  Plotnikoff), 
A.,  i,  823. 
Ethane,  as-dichloro-  {cthylUUne  chloride)^    ' 
action    of,   on    phenols    (Fosse    and   i 
Ettlinorr),  a.,  i,  392. 
Ethanediearbozylio  acidi.    See  :^  { 

Methylmalonic  acid.  i 

Succinic  acid.  ' 

Sthanolmeroury  salts  (Hofmann  and   i 
Sanp),  a.,  i,  385,  618  ;  (Biilmann), 
A.,  i,  482.  I 


Ethenemoronry   salto  (Hofmaxn   anl 

Sand),  A.,  i,  384. 
EthenyUnaminonaphthalene    and    its 
isomeride  and  their  salts,  and  acyl-, 
miethyl-,     and    phenylazo-derivatives 
(Meldola  nnd  Eynon),  T.,  1159  ;  P., 
1900,  166. 
Ether.    See  Ethyl  ether. 
Ether,   CijHsoOs,   ^rom    ethyl   alcohol, 
iwamyl  nitrite  and  hydrogen  chloride 
(Kissel),  A.,  i,  620. 
Etiierifloation,  inhibiting  effect  of,  on 
substitution  in  phenols  (Armstrong 
and  Lewis),  P.,  1900, 157. 
of /8-naphthol  derivatives  (Davis),  T., 
33  ;  P.,  1899,  210. 
Stheri,  formation  of,  by  means  of  dry 
silver     oxide    and    alkyl    haloids 
(Lander),  T.,  729  ;  P.,  1900,  6,  90. 
decomposition    of,    by    heat    (TisT- 
rchenko),  a.,  i,  271. 
Ethers.    See  also : — 
Acetal-cresol. 
Acetal-reaorcinol. 
p-Acetoxy-if'-cumyl  diSytomo-p-y^- 

cumyl  ether. 
;7-Acetoxymesityl  ethers. 
Anethole. 
Anisole. 
Benzeneazo-o-dibromophenol 

otber. 
Ij-Benzoxymesityl  ethyl  ether. 
Benzylidenebisresacetophenone 

ether. 

jj-woButyroxy-tf'-cumyl  ethyl  ether. 
^j-MoButyroxymesityl  ethyl  ether. 
Carvacrylacetal. 
Cedron  methyl  ether. 
Cinnamy  Iguaiacol . 
Citronellaldimethylacetal. 
ifr-Cumenoxypropionacetal. 
isoDialdane. 
Dibenzylformal. 
3 :5-Dihy  droxyanisole. 
Dihydroxydimcsityl  ether. 
1  -.l-Dimethoxjniaphthalene. 
Dimethoxyphenanthrenes. 
3 :4-Dimethoxy8tilbene. 
Dinaphthoxyethane. 
Diphenoxyethane. 
Diphcnylmethyl  oxide. 
Diphenylphenol  methyl  ether. 
Ethoxynydrindene. 
Ethyl  allyl  ethers. 
Ethyl  ether. 
o-Ethylphenoxyacetal . 
Eugenyl  propyl  ethers. 
Fisetol  ethyl  ether. 
Gallcin  ethyl  ethers. 
Gallin  ethers. 
Glyceryl  diwopropyl,  di<«r<. -butyl,  di- 

capryl,  dioctyl,  and  dibenzyl  ethers. 


ethyl 


ethyl 
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Ethers.    See  :— 
Guaiacol. 

;)-Hvdroxybenzyl  alcohol,  ethers  of. 
Hyclroxy-iff-cumyl  ethers. 
Hydroxv-tj^-cumylene  ethers. 
1 :4-Hvdroxyethoxyiiaphthalene. 
4-Hydroxyme8ityl  ethers. 
1 :4-Hydroxymethoxyiiaphthalene. 
3  ;4-HVdroxymethoxyphenanthi«ne. 
0-  Hydroxypropaldehydediethylace  tal . 
Hydroxyxylyleiie  glycols,  ethers  of. 
Indoneresorcinol  ether. 
Ketoapocinchenine  ethyl  ether.  t 

Ketoapohomocinchenlne  ethyl  ether. 
Luteolin  ethers.  | 

o-Methoxybenzyl  alcohol,  methyl  and 

ethyl  ethers  of. 
MetfaoxybeDzylidenecamphor. 
5-Methoxyhydrindene. 
Methoxymeaityl  oxide, 
M  ethoxyphenanthrenes. 
o-  Me  thoxyphenoxystyrene. 
>)-Methoxy8tilhene. 
o-Methoxystyrene. 
Methylacetafylquinol. 
Methylacetalylresorcinol . 
Methylal. 
/i-Naphthyl  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl 

ethers. 
Orcinol  methyl  ether. 
Phenol  ethers. 
o-Phenoxypropionacetal. 
Phenoxystyrene. 
Phentetrol  ethyl  ether. 
Phenyl  benzyl  ethers. 
Phloroglncinol  ethers. 
^iJwPropylphenoxyacetal. 
Qiiinolinephenetolc. 
Resorcinol  methyl  ethers. 
Safrole. 

Thvmoxyacetal. 
Tolyloxypropionacetal. 
Tolyloxystyrenes. 
1 :6:6-Trimethoxyphenanthrene. 
Trimethyldihydroresorcinol         ethvl 

ether.  ^ 

Triphenylcarbinol  ethers. 
Vanillin  methyl  ether. 
Xylenol  ethers. 
Xylenoxjracetal. 
^-Ethothio-isoerotoiiie,  •amethyl',  and 
-a-ethylisoerotonio    acids   (Posneh\ 
A.,  i,  6. 

^.Ethothiofflntaoonie  acid  and  its  salts 

(POSNER),  A.,  i,  6. 
a-Ethozy-y^tmyloxjiV^oraleric  acid 

(KissKL),  A.,  i,  620. 
/>-Etlioxybenfoiiitrile     (Henry),     A., 

i,  172. 

fl-Ethoxy-^-beiwylaoryllc  acid,  a-cyano  , 
methyl  ester  (Haller  and  Blavc), 
A.,  i,  496. 


Ethozyoaronio     acid    and     anhydride 
(Perkin,    Thorpe,    and    Walker), 
P.,  1900,149. 
8Ethoxy-l:6-diph6nyltriaiole 

(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  634. 
BEthozyflavanoiLeozime     (v.    Kosta- 

NECKI),  A.,  1,  449. 
4'-£thoxyflayoiLe  (Grossmann   and   v. 

KOSTANECKI),  A.,  i,  669. 
Ethozyfonnamidine.  SeeEthylisuretine. 
p-Ethozyformanilide      (Bi».hal),       A., 

i,  581. 
S-Ethozyhydrindene  (Moschxer),    A., 

i,  344. 
T-Etliozy-S-metliyloliromone       (Bloch 

and  V.  KoRTANECKi),  A.,  i,  308. 
2-£thozy-8:4'-methyleiiediozy-flaTano]ie 
and    -ilayoiie    (y.    Kostanecki    and 
Schmidt),  A.,  i,  238. 
4-Ethozy-S-metliyltrimesic  acid  and  its 

esters  (Errera),  A.,  i,  83. 
/S-Ethozy-zS-phenylaorylio      acid,       a- 
cvano-,    ethyl     ester    (Haller    and 
Blanc),  A.,  i,  496. 
8-Ethozy  •  l-phe]iyl-8methyltriaiole 

(Wheeler  and  Johnson),  A.,  i,  634. 
Ethozypbenylthiodiasolone   (Wheeler 

and  Barnes),  A.,  i,  564. 
8-Etliozy- 1  -phenyl-  5- triasolone 

(Wheeler  and  Sanders),  A.,  i,  564. 
^-Ethozyphenylnrethane,        sulphonic 

acid  of  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  29. 
2-Ethozypyridine,        3:5:6:4-/nchloro- 

amino-  (Sell  and  Dootson),  T.,  4. 
Ethjlaoetoacetio  acid,  ethyl  ester,  action 
of  dry  silver  oxide  and  ethyl  iodide 
on  (Lander),  T.,  741 ;  P.,  1900,  6. 
Ethyl   alcohol,    formation   of,    in    the 
putrefaction  of  proteids   free   from 
carbohydrates  (Vitali),  A.,  ii,  297. 
boiling  point    of,   with    mixtures  of 
methyl    alcohol    (Haywood),    A., 
ii,  64. 
action  of,   on  proteids  (Rosexanx), 

A.,  ii,  92,  356. 
action  of  sodium  platinichloride  on 

(J(iROEXSEN),  A.,  i,  542. 
influence     of,     on     milk    formation 

(Rosemann),  a.,  ii,  225. 
effect  of  ingested,  during  pregnancy 

(Nicloux),  A.,ii,  416. 
influence     of,     on    muscular     work 

(Scheffer),  a.,  ii,  418. 
nutritive  value    of   (Atwater\    A.. 

ii,  288. 
denatured,   detection    of   benzene    in 

(Halphen),  a.,  ii,  446. 
estimation  of,  in  the  blood  and  tiasoes 
in   acute  •  alcoholism    (Gri^hant), 
A.,  ii,  95,  112. 
estimation  of,   in    lemonade  essenc<>« 
(Wender  and  Grecor),  A.,  ii,  767. 
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Xthjl  alljl  ethers,  substituted,  action 
of  nitrosyl  chloride  on  (Ipatieff), 
A.,  i,  16. 
cyanide.  •   See  Propionitrile. 
dipbenyl-  and  ditolyl-ethenylamidine- 
carbonates  and  their  acetyl  deriv- 
atives  (Traube    and    Eyme),   A., 
i,  118. 
Ethyl  ether,  refractive  power  of,   near 
the  critical  point    (Galitzin   and 
WiLiP),  A.,  11,  461. 
boiling   point  of,   with    mixturps  of 
benzene  and  methyl  alcohol  (Hay- 
wood), A.,  ii,  64. 
behaviour  of,  under  the  influence  of 
light  and  oxygen  (Berthelot),  A., 
i,  3. 
action  of,  on  alkaloid  salts  (Schaer), 

A.,  ii,  455. 
detection  of  acetaldehyde  in  (Blaser), 
A.,  ii,  179. 
Sthjl  ether  mercury  bromide  (Hofmann 
and  Sand),  A.,  i,  618. 
mercury     chloride    (Hofmann     and 
Sand),  A.,  i,  385.. 
Ethyl  iodide,  action  of,  on  mercuroiis 
nitrite  (RAy),  P.,  1899,  239. 
mercaptan,  action  of,  on  acetylacetone, 
benzU,  and  benzoin  (Llaguet), 
A.,  i,  608. 
condensation  of,  with  ketonic  acids 
(Posner),  a.,  i,  6. 
nitrite,   action  of,   on    tiisubstituted 
phenols  (Thielb  and  Eichwedb), 
A.,  i,  601. 
Ethylamine,  compounds  of,  with  lithium 
chloride  (Bonnefoi),  A.,  ii,  130. 
tellurium      bromide     and      chloride 

(Lenher),  a.,  i,  879. 
tin  haloids  (Cook),  A.,  i,  142. 
EthyUunino-bromo-  and    -chloro-lndone 
(Lanser    and     Wiedebmann),    A., 
i,  667. 
7  Ethyl-i9-aniylene.     See  Heptylene. 
h-lBthjl-sec,-   and    -/^r^. -amylhydrozyl- 
aminei  and  their  salts  (Bewad),  A., 
i,  631. 
Ethylbensene    {plunylethane)    and    its 
nitro-  and  amino-derivatives  (Weis- 
weiller),  a.,  i,  291. 
refraction  and    magnetic  rotation    of 
(Perkin),  T.,  267 ;  P.,  1899,  237. 
i3*Sthyl««(;.-biitylhydrozylamineand  its 

salts  (Bewad),  A.,  i,  630. 
EthyU^ocarbamide      (Stieglitz      and 

McKee),  a.,  i,  431. 
S-EthyliAocarbostyril     (Gabriel     and 

Colman),  a.,  i,  359. 
Ethyl^tohloroamine,      preparation      of 

(Palomaa  ;  TcHERNiAc),  A.,  i,  143. 
Ethylohlorophenomorpholone         (Bts- 
choff),  a.,  i,  442. 


Ethylehloroisopropylketoxime        (Ipa- 
tieff), A.,  i,  14. 
Ethylconmarones,  4-  and  6-  (Stoebmeb), 

A.,  i,  662. 
EthyloyMLoaniline  (Scholl  and  N5rr), 

A.,  i,  435. 
Ethylcytiiine  (Rauwebda),  A.,  i,  608, 

684. 
Ethyldiaoetylacetone(l)     (Collie    and 

Steele),  T.,  970;  P.,  1900,  146. 
Ethylene,  preparation  of  (Sabatier  and 
Sendbrens),  a.,  1,  471,  534. 
hydrogenation     of,    in     presence    of 
reduced    metals     (Sabatier    and 
Senderens),  a.,  i,  469. 
hydrogenation  of,  in  presence  of  finely 
divided  platinum  (Sabatier   and 
Sendbrens),  A.,  i,  471. 
action    of   finely    divided   platinum, 
cobalt,  and  iron  on  (Sabatieb  and 
Sendbrens),  A.,  i,  534. 
action  of,  on  mercury  salts  (Hofmann 
and  Sand),  A.,  i,  884,  618;  (Biil- 
mann),  a.,  i,  431. 
componnds   of,  with    mercuric   salts 

(Hofmann  and  Sand),  A.,  i,  618. 
estimation  of,  in  coal  gas  (Haber), 
A.,  ii,  629. 
Ethylene,  e^tbromo-,  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  (Nef),  A.,  i,  23. 
perhrovaO',  action  of  metals  on,  and 

oxidation  of  (Nef),  A.,  i,  23. 
(2iiodo(2tnitro-        and        ^riiodonitro- 
{XnMomnyl   nitrate)    (Biltz     and 
Kedesdy),  a.,  i,  534. 
EthylenebiB-mono-  and  -di-phenylieml- 
earbaside ;      Ethylenebisphenylcarb- 
acinic  aoid,  esters  of,  and  Ethylene- 
biephenylpieraiide  (Hisohmann),  A., 
i,  251. 
Ethylene-blne,     acyl     derivatives      of 

(Corn),  A.,  i,  455. 
Ethylenediamine,  condensation  of,  with 
ethyl  cetipate  (Thomas-Mamert  and 
Weil),  A.,  i,  459. 
Ethylene-diamine-  and    -diammoniom- 
palladio-ohlorides  (Kurnakoff    and 
Gwosdareff),  a.,  i,  209. 
Ethylenedicarbozylic         aeld.         See 

Fnmaric  acid. 
Ethylene  glycol  difomiate  (Bi^:hal),  A., 
i,   581. 
iodohydrin     (Charon      and      Paix- 
S^:ailles),  a.,  i,  423. 
Ethyleneketotriaaolecarbozylio      acid, 
ai3-(^ichloro-,  and  ^rachloro-  (Zincke, 
Stoffel,     and     Petermann),     A., 
i,  627. 
Ethylene-l:S:8-triaxolecarboxylic   aoid, 
ai3-<2tchloro-,  and  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  (Zincke,  Stoffel,   and    Peter- 
mann),  a.,  i,  527. 
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Ethylenetrimethylenediamine  carb- 
amide, diphenylc^tthiocarbamide  aud 
thiocarbomate  (Esoh  and  Marck- 
wald),  a.,  i,  836. 
/S-EthyUee.heptyUiydroxylaiiiine  and 
its  salts,  and  reduction  on  oxidation 
(Bewad),  a.,  i,  631. 
Bthylq/e^obexane  {dhylruipWuitc)  (Kur- 

banopf),  a.,  i,  19,  89. 
Ethylidene  ehloride.    See  Ethane,  as- 

f^ichloro-. 
i-EthTlidenelactie     acid.    See     Lactic 

acid. 
Ethylidene-ozanilide     and      ^^^-oxalo- 
tolnidide  (v.  Pechm ank  and  Ansel), 
A.,  i,  287. 
Ethylifloretine         {ethoxyformamidine) 

(Bii)DLE),  A.,  i,  137. 
8Bthyl-4-ketodiliydroqiiixLazoliiie 

(BooERT  and  Gotthelp),  A.,  i,  412. 
Ethylmetityliodoiuaiii     chloride     and 
platinichloride,      rfichloro-      (Will- 
OERODT  and  Roggatz),  A.,  i,  433. 
Ethylnaphthene.   See  Ethylc7/(;tohexane. 
l-Btiiylnaphtiiindolinoneqainone-S- 
oarboxylie    aeid,    ethylamiue,    other 
salts,  and  ethyl  ester  (Ltebermann), 
A.,  i,  310. 
Ethyl-^is-naphtliylainine,  action  of  benz- 
aldehyde  on  (Morgan),  T.,  1210; 
P.,  1900,  171. 
hydrochloride,  action  of  formaldehyde 
"on  (Morgan), *T.,  828;  P.,  1900, 
181. 
Bthyloxalie   anhydride    (Bouveault), 

A.,  i,  474. 
o-EthylphenoxyaoeUl  (Stoermer),  A., 

i,  662. 
Bthylphloroglneinol  and    its    triacctyl 
derivative        (WRrswEiLi*ER),       A., 
i,  291. 
Ethylisopropylacetie  aeid.    See  Heptoic 

acid. 
Ethylifopropylaniline    and     its     com- 
IMiinds  with  platinic  chloride  and  the 
action  of  cyanogen    bromide   on   (v. 
Braun),  a.,  i,  642. 
iS-Ethylpropylhydrozylainine    and    its 

hyorochloride  (Bewad),  A.,  i,  681. 
Ethyli^-propyl-     and     -bntyl-thetine 

bromides  (Strumholm),  A.,  i,  326. 
Ethyl^sopropylmalonic     aeid    and    its 
ethyl  ester  (Cross ley  and  LeSuefk), 
T,,  88;  P.,  1899,225. 
Ethylpjrrrolidone  (Tafel  and  Stern), 

A.,  i,  558. 
l-Sthyl-2qai]iolone,      luminosity      of 

(Decker),  A.,  i,  688. 
T-Sthylisoroiindo&eozime  (Fischer  and 

Hepp).  a.,  i,  461. 
iS-BtliyUulphonegliitaooiiie   acid    (Pos- 
NER),  a.,  i,  6. 


Ethylthiophenylnaphihapheiiaioiiiiui 

ehloride    (Fischer   and  Hepp),   A., 

i,  462. 
EthylMf'-nrio  aeid  and  S-Ethylnrie  aeid 

and  their  salts  (Armstrong),  A.,  i,  636. 
Engenyl  and  isoEngenyl  PTopyl  ethers 

(Pond,    Maxwell,    and    jsormak), 

A.,  i,  102. 
Euonyitius  artropurpureus,   duleitol    in 

the  bark  of  (Hoehnel),  A.,  ii,  427. 
Euonymus     japonicxiSy     "honey"      of 

(Maquenne),  a.,  ii,  161. 
Evaporation,  relation  between  pressure 

and  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  9. 
Exalgin,  test  for,  in  antipyrine  (Raikow 

and  ScHTARBANOw),  A.,  ii,  456. 
Expansion  of  fused  silica  (Le  Chat£- 

lier),  a.,  ii,  539. 
Explosives,    use    of    ammonium     per- 
chlorate    in    the    manufacture     of 
(Alvisi),  a.,  ii,  205. 

relative  stability  of  (Berthelot),  A. , 
i,  620. 
Explosive  wave,  development  and  pro- 
pagation of  an  (Le  Chatelier),  A., 

11,  647. 


F»oes,   amylolytic  and  proteolytic  fer- 
ments in  human  (Hemmeter),  A., 

u,  607. 
xanthine    bases    in    (Parker),    A., 

ii,  566. 
estimation  of  cellulose  in  (Mann),  A., 

ii,  250. 
Fahlore.     See  Tetrahedrite. 
Farmyard   manure.      See   Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Fat,  formation  of,  in  the  organism  by 

intensive  feeding  of  fat  (Henriques 

and  Hansen),  A.,  ii,  668. 
human,  composition  and  heat  of  com- 

bustion  of  (Benedict  and  Ostxr* 

berg),  a.,  ii,  491. 
determination  of  the  melting  point  of 

(Jean),  A.,  ii,  179. 
transformation  of,  into  glyco^n  (Bor- 

CHARD  and  Desorxz),  A.,  li,  418. 
rapidity  of  hydrolysis  of  (Krkis  and 

WOLP),  A.,  ii,  324;  (LOhrig),  A., 

ii,  667. 
absorption  of  (Hofbaiter),  A.',  ii,  605 ; 

(PflOger),  a.,  ii,  667 ;  (Frieben- 

thal),  a.,  ii,  668. 
rate  of  absorption  and  of  assimilation 

of,  during  fasting (Mosso),  A. ,  ii,  605. 
absorption  of,   in   the  large  intestine 

(Hambttroxr),  a.,  ii,  418. 
relative  digestibility  of  certain,  in  the 

human    intestine     (LtHBiG),     A., 

ii,  224,  355,  667. 
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Pat,  rancidity  of  (Nagel),  A.,  i,  271. 
apparatus     for    the     extraction     of 

(Taylor),  A.,  ii,  115. 
in  cartilage  (Sackrdotti),  A.,  ii,  291. 
of     human     chyle,     composition    of 

(Erbrn),  a.,  ii,  789. 
in  glands  (Nikolaides),  A.,  ii,  153. 
of  normal    and    degenerated    heart 

muscle  (Lindemann),  A.,  ii,  32. 
pathological  (Tayix)r),  A.,  ii,  606. 
from  proteid  (Pflijger),  A.,  ii,  91,  92. 
meaning  of  the  acetyl  value  in  the 

analysis   of    (I^wkowitsch),    A., 

ii,  823. 
bromine     and      iodine      values     of 

(Williams),  A.,  ii,  633. 
the  ''inner  saponification  numl.)er  "  in 

the   analysis    of    (Fahrion),    A., 

ii,  251. 
Welmans^  phosphomolybdate  test  for 

the  detection  of  (Welmans  ;  Solt- 

«ein),  a.,  ii,  697. 
detection  of  phytosterol  and  cholesterol 

in  (Rreis  and  Rudin),  A.,  ii,  252. 
rapid  estimation  of  the  iodine  number 

of  (Bellter),  a.,  ii,  682. 
Hiibl's  iodine  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  (Welmans),  a.,  ii,  514. 
estimation  of,  in  dairy  produce  (Lin- 

drt),  a.,  ii,  461. 
estimation  of,  in  milk  (Timpe),  A., 

ii,      179;      (Galliex;      Morixi  ; 

Jjtzt),  A.,  ii,  824  ;  (Richmond),  A., 

ii,  696. 
estimation    of,     in     condensed    milk 

(Leach),  A.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of,  in  sweetened  condensed 

milk  (Geislbr),  A.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of,  in  sweetened  condensed 

milk  by  the  Babcock  test  (Farrino- 

TON),  A.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in  (.Jean),  A., 

ii,  694. 
Fats.    See  also  : — 
Butter, 
lArd. 

Margarine. 
Manpa  fat. 
Milk. 
Wool  fat. 
Pat  extractor,  a  multiple  (Pexky),  A., 

ii,  770. 
Fatty    oompounds,     configuration    and 

classificatioji  of  (Erafpt),  A.,  i,  577. 
saturated,  configuration  of(PETRENKO- 

Kritschenko),  a.,  i,  421. 
Fatty  substances,  estimation  of  sugar  in 

(PossRTio),  A.,  ii,  176. 
Fayalite,  altered,  from  the  granulites  of 

Villacidro  (Lovisato),  A.,  ii,  786. 
Fcdorowite    (Viola  and   Kraus),  A., 
ii.  662. 


I  Fehling's  solution  (Bullnheimer  and 

!       Seitz),  a.,  i,  880. 

!  Fcnohane,  ^Wbromo-,  and  the  action  of 

zinc  dustand  acetic  acid  on  it  (Czerny), 

A.,  i,  675. 

Fenchene   hydrobromide    (Koxdakofk 

and  Lutsthinin),  A.,  i,  605. 
Fenchocamphorone    and    its    reactions 
(Wallach,  Neumann,  and  v.  West- 
!       phalen),  a.,  i,  241. 
j  Fenoholeuio  add,  isomeric  (Wallach), 
I       A.,  i,  241 ;  (Czerny).  A.,  i,  675. 
Fenchone,   bromo-,   and  the   action   of 
alcoholic  potash  on  (Czerny),  A., 
i,  675. 
;>rm itroso-,    action    of   semicarba^dde 
acotato  on  (Rimini),  A.,  i,  .^55. 
Fenchone    series,    com]K)unds    of    tho 
(Wallach,  Neumann,  and  v.  West- 
phalen),  a.,  i,  241. 
Fenchyl  and  isoFenchyl  alcohol  and  their 
I       derivatives  (Bertram  and  Helle),  A., 
I       i,  398 ;  (KoNDAKOPp  and  Lutschinin), 

A.,  i,  604. 
:   Fenchyl  chlorides  and  bromides  (Kox  d  A  • 
I       KOFF  and  Lutschinin),  A.,  i,  604. 
<   Fenugreek.   See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
I   Fermentation        and        denitrification 
(Wolff),  A.,  ii,  298. 
of  cellulose  (Omeliansky),  A.,  ii,  493. 
I       of  trehalose  (Bau),  A.,  ii,  98. 
of  yeast  (Lintner),  A.,  ii,  296. 
by  yeast  in  an  antiseptic  medium  (de 
Rey-Pailhade),  a.,  ii,  678. 
I       with    yeast    extract  (Ahrenb),     A., 
ii,  610. 
alcoholic,  rate  of  (O'Sullivan),  A., 

ii,  280. 
butyric     acid    (Sohattenfroh    and 

Orassberoer),  A.,  ii,  230. 
schizomycetic       (Rmmrrlino),       A., 
u,  742. 
Ferments.     See  Enzymes  and  Yeast. 
Ferric  compounds.    See  under  Iron. 
Ferricyanides,  oxidation  of  the  nature  of 
dehydrogenation  by  means  of  (^tard), 
A.,i,  801. 
Ferro-chromium,  estimation  of  silicon  in 
(Tate),  A.,  ii,  813. 
!  FexTocyanides,  estimation  of,  in  spent 
gas-purifying  material  (Riechelm  ann), 
A.,  ii,  111. 
'   Ferro-silicons,  presence  of  iron  silicide  in 
(Lebeau),  a.,  ii,  729. 
Ferrous  compounds.     See  under  Iron. 
,   Fibres,  crude,    Konig*s  nrocess  for  the 
estimation  of,  in  foduers  (Kellner, 
I  Herino,  and  Zahn),  A.,  ii,  250. 

:       vegetable,   detection   of    (Jandrier), 
i  A.,  ii,  177. 

1  Fibrin,    crystallised    (Maillard),     A. 
'       i,  266. 
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Fibrin,  composition  of  (Pick),  A.,  i,  68. 
digestion  of,  b^r  papain  (Harlat),  A.» 

1,  419,  420. 
products  of  the  peptic    digestion    of 
(Pick),  A.,  i,  68. 
Filieie  acid  (Hausmann),  A.,  i,  49. 
Filten,  asbestos  (Lohse  and  Thomas- 

CHEWSEi),  A.,  ii,  508. 
Fir-wood  (Pinus  AbUs),  oil  of  (Klason), 

A.,  i,  676. 
Fisetol  diethyl  ether  (v.   Kostanecki 

and  Fkuerstein),  A.,  i,  865. 
Fish,  tinned  (Rossino),  A.,  ii,  513. 
Fish  oils,  analysis  of  (Bull),  A.,  ii,  250, 

325. 
Flames,  coal  gas,  properties  of  (Trclu), 

A.,  ii,  71. 
o-Flayaxiiliiie(2-o-ami7iop^^2^Z-  4>m^t/Z- 
qHinoline)  and  its    acetyl   derivative 
(Camps),  A.,  i,  115. 
Flavaapidio     acid    (Hausmann),    A., 

i,49. 
Flavindnline,  moruh   and  2:7-(2i'-nitro- 
and mono-  and  2:7-<2i-amino- and  their 
salts  (Kehrmann  and  Kikine),  A., 
i,  61. 
bromide,     vwno-    and    2:7-c^t-amino- 
(Kehrmann  and  Kikine),  A.,  i,  61. 
Flavindnlines,   nitro-    and  amino-  and 
their  salts  (Kehrmann  and  Stoffel), 
A.,  i,  254. 
Flavone,  synthesis  of  (v.  Kostanecki, 
Tambor,  and  Bonoartk),  A.,  i,  239. 
derivatives  (v.  Harpe  and  v.  Kosta- 
necki), A.,  i,  237  ;  (v.  Kostanecki 
and  Schmidt),  A.,  i,  238  ;  (v.  Kos- 
tanecki and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  239  ; 
(Blumstein  and  v.  Kostanf-cki), 
A.,     i,     448 ;      (Czajkowski,     v. 
Kostanecki,    and    Tamrou),    A., 
i,  504. 
Flaz.     See  Agricnltnral  Chemistry. 
Flesh   and    proteids,     energy-value    of 

(PflOoer),  a.,  ii,  417. 
Floeonlation  of  liquids    (Spring),   A., 

ii,  713. 
Floreneite   from  Brazil    (Hfssak   and 
Prior),    A.,    ii,    601 ;  (Prior),    A., 
ii,  602. 
Floor,   gluten  constituents  of  (Gi'ess), 

A.,  ii,  584. 
Fluids,  specific  heat  of  (Amagat),  A., 

ii,  525. 
Fluoran,    </tchloro(£ithio-,    and   (/ithio- 
(Meyer  ;  Meter  and  Szanecki),  A., 
i,  660. 
Flnorene,   refraction    of  (Chilrsotti), 
A.,  i,  339. 
condensation    product    of   (Thiele), 
A.,  1,847. 
Flnore&eozalie  aeid  and  ita  ethyl  ester 
(Wislicexcs),  a.,  i,  346. 


Fluoreseein,  nitro-derivatives,  prepara- 
tion and  constitution  of  (Hewitt 
and  Perkins),  T.,  1324 ;  P.,  1900, 
178. 
mcno'  and  c2t-thio-  (Meter  ;  Meter 
and  Szanecki),  A.,  i,  660. 
Fluoreeeence  and  chemical  constitution 
(Hewitt  and  Perkins),  T.,  1824 ; 
P.,  1900,  178  ;  (Hewitt),  P.,  1900, 
3  ;  A.,  ii,  518. 
of  metallic    compounds    under    the 
influence  of  Rontgen  and  Becquerel 
rays  (Bart),  A.,  ii,  330. 
Fluorine     in      Swedish      phosphorites 
(Andersson    and   Sahlbom),    A., 
ii,  148. 
presence    of,    in    teeth    and    bones 

(Harms),  A.,  ii,  29. 
in  the  mineral  waters  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  (Ferreira  da  Silya  and 
d'Agtjiar),  a.,  ii,  28. 
electrochemical  v  properties  of  (Abego 

and  Immerwahb),  A.,  ii,  256. 
action   of,  on  glass    (Moissan),   A., 

ii,  140. 
Hydrofluorie  acid  {hydrojgenfiucride), 
volumetric  composition  of  (Mois- 
san), A.,  ii,  271. 
heat  of  dissociation  of  (Abeoo),  A., 

ii,  190. 
action  of,  on  glass  (Moissan),  A., 
ii,  140. 
Fluorohyperborates  (Mklikoff   and 
LoRDKiPANiDzA),  A.,  ii,  188,  139. 
Fluorine,  detection  of,  in  wine  (PAiii£t\ 

A.,  ii,  572. 
Fodders,  Konig's  process  for  the  estima- 
tion of  crude  nbre  free  from  pentosan 
in  (Kbllner,  Hebino,  and  Zahn), 
A.,  ii,  250. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Fostns,  human,  fixation  of  alkali  bases 
in  the,   and  mineral  statics  of  the, 
during  the  last   five  months  of  in- 
trauterine    life     (HUGOITNENQ),     A., 
u,  418,  490. 
Food,    horseflesh    as    (PflOoer),    A., 
ii,  490. 
sugar  as  (Strohmer),  A.,  ii,  490. 
detection  of  coal-tar  colouring  mattt^ra 

in  (Winton),  a.,  ii,  776. 
detection   of    "saccharin"  in   (Trh- 
chon),  a.,  ii,  877  ;  (de  Br^vans^ 
A.,  ii,  635. 
estimation  of  absorbable  proteids  in 
(BOlow),  a.,  ii,  459. 
Food    preaerratiTea,    boric    acid    and 
formaldehyde  as  (RiDEALand  Foulrr- 
ton),   a.,    ii,    560;   (Hkhneb),   A., 
ii,  561. 
Formaldehyde,  formation  of  (Fkhtok), 
T..  1297;  P.,  1900,  148. 
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Formaldebyde,  fonnation  of,  in  plants 

(PoLLACCi),  A,,  ii,  160,  426. 
action  of,  on  acridine  and  quinoline 

derivatives,     and       on      alkaloids 

(EoENios),  A.,  i,  189. 
action  of,  on  anilides  (Ooldschmidt), 

A.,  i,  286,  436. 
action  of,   on   iS-aromatic    hjdrozyl- 

amines  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  341. 
condensation  of,  with  ethyl  malonate 

(Bottom  LEY  and  Perk  in),  T.,  294  ; 

P.,  1900,  16. 
action    of,   on  methylaniline   (Gold- 

schmidt),  a.,  i,  436. 
action  of,  on  amines  of  the  naphthal- 
ene series  (Morgan),  T.,  814;  P., 

1900,  131. 
action  of,   on  o-nitroaniline  (Meyer 

and  Rohmer),  A.,  i,  222. 
action     of    potassium     cyanide     on 

(Kohn),  a.,  i,  205. 
and    isobntaldehyde,   an   aldol   from 

(Wrkely),  a.,  i,  428. 
compounds  of,  with  bromal  (Pinner), 

A.,  i,  427. 
compounds  of,  with  substances  belong- 
ing to  the  sugar  group  (Albert) a 

VAN  Ekenstein  and  db  Buuyn), 

A.,  i,  619. 
as  a  food  preservative  (Rideal  and 

Foulerton),  a.,   ii,   660 ;    (Heh- 

nrr),  a.,  ii,  661. 
physiological  action  of  (Bruni),  A., 

ii,  359. 
comparison  of   some  tests  for    (PiL- 

hashy),  a.,  ii,  453. 
detection  of  (Pollacci),  A.,  ii,  160. 
detection  and  estimation  of  (Clowes 

and  ToLiiENs),  A.,  ii,  56. 
estimation  of  (Verein  fOr  chemische 

Industrie  in  Mainz),  A.,  ii,  326 ; 

(Wolff),  A.,  ii,  373. 
estimation  of,  in  the  air  (Wintgen), 

A.,  ii,  117. 
Paraformaldehyde,       reactions       of 

(Henry),  A.,  i,  537. 
Formaldehydephenylbensylhydrasone 
(Ruff  and  (Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  77. 
Formazylbenzenesnlplionie  acids, 

smlium  salts  of  (FicHTER  and  Schif-ssX 
A.,  i,  366. 
Formhydrozamie  acid  (Bi  ddle),  A. ,  i,  138. 
Formhydrozamozime     di  benzyl    ether, 
and  p-di-hromo-  and  -chloro-,  and  their 
acetyl    derivatives    (Schroeter    and 
PE.SCHKE8),  A.,  i,  485. 
Formic     aeid,     mixed    anhydrides    of 

(Bi?:hal),  a.,  i,  580. 
new    hydroxylamine    derivatives    of 

(Schroeter   and   Peschkf.s),   A., 

i,  485. 
estimation  of  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  681. 


Formic  acid,  estimation  of,  in  presence 

of  acetic  acid  (Sparre),  A.,  ii,  449. 
Formic  acid,  methyl  and  ethyl  esters,  heat 
of  combustion  and  of  formation  of 
(Berthelot  and   Del^-pine),   A., 
ii,  834. 
propyl  ester,  rate  of  hydrolysis  of,  at 
various  temperatures  (Price),  A., 
-  ii,  528. 
Formopyrine         (diantipyrineniethane\ 
tetraiodide  of,  and  compounds  of,  with 
phenols  (Patein),  A.,  i,  630. 
Formozime  acetate  and  benzoate,  chloro- 
(Biddle),  a.,  i,  138. 
nitrate  (Bamberger  and    Muller), 
A.,  i,  145. 
2-Formylaminoaxuiole,   5-chloro-  (Die- 
polder),  A.,  i,  191. 
o-Formylaminophenol     (B^hal),     A., 

i,  681. 
Formylanilide,      bromo-    and     chloro- 
derivatives,  and   their   acetyl    and 
benzoyl   derivatives    (CHArrAWAY, 
Orton,  and  Hurtley),  A.,  i,  151. 
o-bromo-      and      -chloro-,      nitrogen 
bromides  and  chlorides  from  (Chait- 
AWAY  and  Orton),  T.,  800. 
o-mono-    and    3:5.rfi-brorao-    and    o- 
chloro-  (Chattaway  and  Orton), 
A.,  i,  643. 
Formyl-o-aniflidide    (Diepolder),    A., 

i,  191. 
l-Formylnaphthalide,  4 -bromo-  (Chatt- 
away and  Orton),  A.,  i,  643. 
2-Formylnaphthalide,  1 -chloro-  (Chatt- 
away,  Orton,   and  Hurtley),  A., 
i,  162. 
Formylphenylaoetie  aoid,  ethyl    ester, 
a-  and  0-  (BrOhl),  A.,  i,  497. 
melting  point  of  (Wolf),  A.,  i,  346. 
esters,  isomerism  of  (Wislicbnus),  A., 
i,  697. 
Formvlphenylhydraiide,  nitroso-, 

and  Formylphenylbeniylidenetriaian 
(WoHL),  A,,  i,  698. 
Fraetional  distillation   in    a   vacuum, 
receiver  for  (Fooetti),  A.,  ii,  535. 
under  reduced  pressure,  apparatus  for 

(Oddo),  a.,  ii,  131. 
lecture  experiment  for  demonstrating 
(Raikow),  a.,  ii,  648. 
Fractional    precipitation     of    neutral 
salts,  theory  of  the  (Findlay),  A., 
ii,  716. 
Frankia  sfuhtilis,  an  organism  proilucing 

nodules  (Hiltner),  A.,  ii,  426. 
Freesing  point,  abnormal  depressions  of 
the,  produced  by  chlorides  and 
bromides  of  the  alkaline  earths 
(Jones  and  Chambers),  A.,  ii,  262. 
depression  of  the,  by  mixtures  of 
electrolytes  (Barnes),  A.,  ii,  526. 
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FrMsing  point  of  aqneons  aolntions  of 
acetic  acid  (Dahms  ;  de  Coppkt), 
A.,  ii,  65. 
of   aqneous  solntions  of  non-electro- 
lytes (LooMifl),  A.,  ii,  335. 
of   hydrates    of   sulphuric    acid    (v. 

BiRON),  A.,  ii,  74. 
of  water,  minimum  in  the  molecular 
lowering  of,  pnxluced  by  acids  and 
salts  (Chambejis  and  Frazer),  A., 
ii,  526. 
in  dilute  solntions,  method  of  deter- 
mining (WiLDERMANX),  A.,  ii,  262. 
in    dilute    solutions,   errors    in     the 
determination    of   (Wilbermanx), 
A.,   ii,   131,   191 ;    (Batelm    and 
Stefanini),  a.,  ii,  709. 
Freesing   point   onrrei    of    alloys    of 
antimony  and  tin  (Reinders),  A., 
ii,  731. 
of  mixed  crystals  (Roozeboom),  A., 
ii,  132;  (van  Eijk),  A.,  ii,    183; 
(HissiNK),  A.,  ii,  339;  (Adriani), 
A.,  ii,  463. 
of  isomorphous  mixtures  (Bruni  and 

GoRXi),  A.,  ii,  197. 
for  water  containing  hydrogen  chloride 
and  phenol  (Emery  and  Camerox), 
A.,  II,  335. 
Freeiing  point  determinationB  of  the 
electrolytic  dissociation  of  i>otassium 
and  sodium  sulphates  (Archibald), 
A.,  ii,  65. 
Freoiing  point.    See  also  Cryoscopy. 
Friction,  internal.     See  Viscosity. 
Friedel-Crafts'  reaction  (Perrfer),  A., 
i,    381;    (Bor«4RKEX),     A.,    i,    349; 
(Kronbero),  a.,  i,  502. 
Frog,  respiration  in  the  (Athaxasif), 
A.,  ii,  288. 
nitrogenous    metabolism    in    the    (v. 
MoRAczEWsKi),  A.,  ii,  31. 
f^-Fmctose.     See  Laevnlase. 
Frnit    prodnets,  detection    of  coal-tar 
colouring  matters  in  (Wiktox),  A., 
ii,  776. 
Frnit  treee.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Fncoae  from  tragacanth  (Widtsoe  and 

Toi.LEXs),  A.,  i,  207. 
Fnlminio  aoid,  relation  of,  to  i«>cyanic 
acid (SoHOLL  and  Kackr),  A.,  i,  218. 
mercury  salt,   constitution   and  syn- 
thetical    application    of   (Scholl), 
A.,  i,  144. 
FnWene  (Thielr),  A.,  i.  299. 
Fnmarioacid  {efht/fenfdicarlHXtifh'c  an'ff)^ 
ethyl    ester,    condensation    of,    with 
lienzyl  cyanide  (Hrxzk),  A.,  u  347. 
Fnmarie  acid,  chloro-,  ethyl  ester,  con- 
densation of,  with  bcnzamidino  and 
gnanidine  (Ruhemaxx  nnd   Staple- 
tux),  T„  SOU;  P.,  1900,122. 


Fvmarie  aeid,  chloro-,  ethyl  ester,  action 

of  sodium  phenoxide  on  (Ruhemaxx 

and  Beddow),  T.,  1123 ;  P.,  1900,165. 

Fnngi,  action  of  solutions  of  salts  of 

fatty     acids     on      (FiOVixsox),    A., 

ii,  745. 

Fnrfnraldehyde     from     beetroot     anl 

molasses  (AxDRiiK),  A.,  i,  110. 

action  of  Caro's  reagent  on  (Cross, 

Bevan,  and  Briogs),  A.,  i,  682. 
condensation  of,  with  isobutaldehydo 

(Ltxdauer),  a.,  i,  305. 
detection    of,    in    beer    (Hrim),    A., 

ii,  327. 
estimation  of   (Cormack),   T.,   990  ; 
P.,  1900.  156. 
Farfuraldehyde-p-  nitroplienylhydr- 

aione  (Feist),  A.,  i,  569. 
Forfariminomethyl    ether,     rearrange- 
ment of  (Wheeler  and  Atwater). 
A.,  i,  294. 
Farfarine,  an  isomeride  of  (Millinoton 

and  Hibbert),  P.,  1900,  161. 
Fnrforoids    of    plant    tissues    (Crosh, 
Bevax,    and      Rrminoton),     A., 
ii,  611. 
physiological  importance  of,  in  sngar- 

bcets  (Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  100. 
distribution  and    importance    of,    in 
soils  (Stoklasa),  A.,  ii,  40. 
FnrAiroylaeetio  acid  (Sandelin),   A., 

i,  305. 
Fnrfarylaerylic  acid  and  the  ff//o-acid, 
sublimation   point   of  (Liebermaxn 
and  Riirer),  A.,  i,  648. 
FnrAirylcarbinyUnocinie     aeid    (Sax- 

DKLix),  A.,  i,  306. 
3-Fnrftiryla-p-oliloroplienylAeryloBi- 
trile  (V.  Walther  and   WETZLire), 
A.,  i,  438. 
Fnrforyl-a-cyanoacrylie     aeid,      ethyl 

ester  (Guareschi),  A.,  i,  .'>8. 
4-Fnrfaryldihydroditliiaiine,       2:6-</i- 

cyano-  (Hellsino),  A.,  i,  518. 
7-Fnrfdryl-i3i3-dimethylpropylene  glyaol 
and   its   diacetate    (Lixdauer),    A., 
i,  305. 
Fnrfturylidene-bifl-l-phenyl-S-Biethyl-ft- 
pyraiolone  (Tambor  and  LiriHSKi\ 
A.,  i,  365. 
7-  Fnrfku7lpropane-a33- tricarboxylic 
acid,  and  its  ethyl  ester  (Saxdkun), 
A.,  i,  306. 
3-Fnrfarylpropionic  aeid,  3-cyano-,  and 
its  ethyl  ester  (Sandelix),  A.,  i,  S06. 
Fnrfarylanccinamic     acid      and      its 
dilienzylidene  deriratire  (Saxpemx), 
A.,  i,  306. 
Fnrf^Unccinic  acid  (Sandelin),  A., 

i,  306. 
Furnace,  tubular,  giving  fixed  temper- 
atures (Gactier),  a.,  ii,  258. 
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fiuel  oil,  estimatiou  of,  in  alcoholic 
liquids  (Adam),  A.,  ii,  53;  (Bkok- 
MANN  and  BuUGGJfiMANN),  A.,  ii,  175. 


6. 

Gadolinite  from  Batuin  (Tscueknik),  A. , 

ii,  651. 
Oadoliniom  (Demai^ay),  A.,  ii,  597. 

and  its  compouads  and  salts  (Bene- 
dicks), A. ,  ii,  209. 
Oalaetan,    CfUioOs    (Emhebling)   A., 

u,  743. 
Oalaotase,   the  proteolytic    ferment  of 

milk,    its  profierties,   and  action  on 

the  proteios  of  milk  (Babcuck  and 

KuSSELL;     v.     FllBUDBNJlBICH),     A., 

i,  712. 
Galaetoarabinou  and  its  osazone  and 
phenylbeuzylhydrazone     (Ruff     and 
Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  476. 
Galaetoiamine,    a     new     amino-sugar 

(Schulz  and  Diiihorn),  A.,  i,  478. 

Galaetose  from  the  albumen  of  the  St. 

Ignatius   beau    and    nux    vomica 

(Bourquelot  and  Laurent),  A., 

ii,  498,  611. 

from  gulonic  acid  (Fihcukr  and  Kuff), 

A.,  i,  539. 
production  of,  by  an  enzyme  (Bour- 
quelot and  H^RisaEY),  A.,  ii,  35, 
233;  (U^RitiSEY),  A.,  ii,  561. 
oxidation  of,   by  hydrogen    peroxide 
(Morrell  and  CroitJ),  T.,  1219. 
<^-Oalaetoie,  degradation  of  (Ruff  and 

Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  476. 
Oalbanum,  examination  of  (Dietericu), 

A.,  ii,  118. 
Galena,   analysis   of  (Meickicke),   A., 

ii,  761. 
Oallein  and  its  esters,  ethers,  and  acyl 
derivatives  (Orndorff  and  Brewer), 
A.,  i,  447. 
Oallio  aoid,  thermochemistry  of  (Mas- 
bol),  a.,  i,  499. 
and  tannic  acid,  estimation  of  (Jean)) 
A.,  ii,  632. 
Oallin  and  its  acetate  and  ether  (Orn- 
dorff and  Brewer),  A.,  i,  448. 
Galvanic    elements.    See    Cells    under 

Electrochemistry. 
Ganglia,      symxMithetic,      physiological 
action    of   extracts   of   (Cleouoen), 
A.,  ii,  557. 
Garnet,  new  variety  of  (Maclxod  and 

White),  A,,  ii,  663. 
Gas,  liquefaction  of  a,  by  **  self-cooling" 
(Nbwth),  p., •1900,  87. 
fuel  and  illuminating,  apparatus  for 
the    analysis    of    (TuoMAii),     A., 
ii,  169. 


QtkBf  illumi  Dating,  estimation  of  benzene 

vapoui'  in  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  ii,  173. 
water,     purification    of,     from    iron 

carbonyl  (van  Breukeleveex  and 

TER  HoRaT),  A.,  ii,  348. 
Gas  analysis,  technical  (Schmidt),  A., 

ii,  508. 
burette  for  (White),  A.,  ii,  571. 
Gas  absorption   apparatus  (Gautier), 

A.,  ii,  366. 
Gas   washing    apparatus  (Schaller), 

A.,  ii,  48. 
Gases,  combustible,  of  atmospheric  air 

(Gautier),  a.,  ii,  537,  538,  720. 
from     tlie     springs    of     Mont-Dore 

(Parmentier   and    Hurion),   A., 

ii,  415. 
from    the    springs   of   Salsoma^iore 

(Nasini and Salvadori),  A., ii,  415. 
influence  of  slight  impurities  on  the 

spectra  of  (Lewis),  A.,  ii,  1,  701. 
electrical    conductivity  in,    traversed 

by  cathode  rays  (McLennan),  A., 

ii,  587. 
velocity    of    ions    produced    in,    by 

Ronton  rays  (Zeleny),  A.,  ii,  587. 
electrolytic,    electrification   of   (Kos- 

TER8),  A.,  ii,  4. 
thermal  conductivity  of  (Smoluchow- 

ijKi  and  v.  Smolan),  A.,  ii,  63. 
propagation  of  condensation  waves  In 

heated  (Lb  Cu atelier).  A.,  ii,  645. 
determination  of  the  molecular  weight 

of,  from    their    density  (van  der 

Waals),  a.,  ii,  134. 
relative  rates  of  elf  union  of  (Donnan), 

A.,  ii,  390. 
l)ermanent,  phenomena  of  effusion  of 

(£mden),  a.,  ii,  10. 
apparatus  for    measuring    volume  of 

evolved  (Benoit),  A.,  ii,  435. 
ap{)aratus  for  measuring  evolved,  at 

constant  volume  (Job),  A.,  ii,  434. 
Gas    generator,     constant    economical 

(Kobnig),  a.,  ii,  718. 
Gas-liquor,  ammoniacal,   estimation  of 
carbon    dioxide  Id   (Cuevalbt),  A., 
ii,  170. 
Gaseous     mixtures,      liquefaction      of 

(Caubet),  a.,  ii,  191.  390,  646. 
reactions  in  chemical  kinetics  (Boden- 

8TEIN),  A.,  ii,  12. 
(Htsometer,  new  (Kiban),  A.,  ii,  340. 
Gastrio  jnioe,  estimation  of  chlorine  iti 

(MEiLLkRE),  A.,  ii,  509. 
estimation  of  combined  hydrochloric 

acid  in  (Cohnheim  and  Krieqbr), 

A.,  ii,  508,  778. 
See  also  Stomach. 
Chtttermann's  and  Bandmeyer's  reactions, 
electrolytic  modification  of  (VotoCek 
and  ZsNittBK),  A.,  i,  19. 
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Ganltherin     and     Chtnltherate     from 

Spiraeas  (Beybrinok),  A.,  i,  108. 
Oelatiii,  properties   of  (Mobmbr),  A., 
i,  128. 
equilibrium    between    water,    alcohol 

and  (Hardy),  A.,  ii,  896. 
condition  of  substances   formed    in, 
insoluble  in  water  (de  Bruyn),  A., 
ii,  186,  717. 
as  a  proteid-sparingfood  (Eirchuamn), 
A.,  ii,  669. 
Oeniitein  and   its    methyl    and   ethyl 
ethers   and  their    acetyl    derivatives 
and  decomposition  products  (Psrkin 
and  HoRSFALL),  T.,  1310;  P.,  1900, 
182. 
Oentiopiorin,    preparation    of    (Bour- 

QUELOT  and  Ui£ri88Ey),  A.,  i,  511. 
isoOeranio    a«id,    synthesis    of    (Tie- 

mamn),  a.,  i,  275. 
Oeraniol,    estimation    of,     in    oil    of 
citronella  (Schimmel  and  Co.),  A., 
ii,  175. 
tsoOeraniolene  (Tirmann),  A.,  i,  275. 
Oeraninm  oil,  constituents  of  (Jean- 
card  and  Satie),  A.,  i,  242. 
Oerminatio&.  See        Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Oila  monster,  physiological   action  of 
the  poison  of  the  (van  Deuburg  and 
Wight),  A.,  ii,  677. 
Ginger,    analysis   of  (Clayton),    A., 
ii,  60. 
oil  of,  constituents  of  (v.  Soden  and 
Rojahn),  a.,  i,  605. 
Olaeial  deposits  fjrom  Norway  (Holland 

and  Dickson),  A.,  ii,  151. 
Glands,  fat  in  (Nikulaides),  A.,  ii,  153. 
lymphatic,  chemistry  of  the  (Mendel 

and  Nakaseko),  A.,  ii,  556. 
submaxillary,  gaseous  metabolism  of 

the  (Baecroft),  A.,  ii,  417. 
thymus,  histon-lilce  substances  from 

(Fleroff),  a.,  i,  71. 
thymus  and  thyroid,   iodine  in  the 

(Mendel),  A.,  ii,  152. 
thyroid,  chemistry  and  physiology  of 
the  (Oswald),  A.,  n,  858. 
effect  of  feeding  with,  on  monkeys 

(Edmunds),  A.,  ii,  224. 
as  a  poison-removing  organ  (Blum); 

A.,  ii,  224, 
of  dogs,  iodine  in  the  (Gley  and 

Bourcet),  a.,  ii,  555. 
of  infants,  variations  of  the  iodine 
of  the  (Charrin  and  Bourcet), 
A.,  ii,  419. 
of  sheep  (Suiffet),  A.,  ii,  671. 
Glandular   seoretions,  defence    of  the 
organism  against  the  toxic  properties 
of  (Charrin    and    Lbvaditi),    A., 
ii,  224. 


Glass,  composition  of  (Zulkowski),  A., 
ii,  595. 

bottle,  composition  of  (Drallb),  A., 
ii,  482 ;  (Zulkowski),  A.,  ii,  654. 

action    of    fluorine     and    hydrogen 
fluoride  on  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  140. 
Glass  tubes,  calibration  of  (Hulbtt), 

A.,  ii,  897. 
Glanberite,  formation  of,  at  25"  (van't 

Hoff  and  Chiaraviglio),  A.,  ii,  284. 
Glaneochroite  from  New  Jersey  (Pen- 

field  and  Warren),  A.,  ii,  88. 
Glaneonio  aeids  (Doebneu),  A.,  i,  313. 
Gluoonasturtiin  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  49. 
Glnoonic  aeid,  formation  of  (Niebel), 

A.,  i,  540. 
Glneoproteids  of  white  fibrous   tissue 

(Gies  and  Cuiter),  A.,  ii,  293. 
Glnoosamine  {cfiitosamine)   hydrochlor- 
ide,  behaviour   of,   in  the  oiganiam 

(Offer  and  Frankel),  A.,  ii,  294. 
«{-Glnoose.    See  Dextrose. 
/-GlneosephenylbeniyUijdraione     (Al- 

BBRDA    van    Ekenstein     and    DE 

Bruyn),  a.,  i,  619. 
Glnoosides     containing    thiocarbimidea 
(ter  Mbulen),  a.,  i,  511. 

from  parsley  (Perkin),  T.,  416;  P., 
1900,  44 ;  (Vongerichten),  A., 
i,  681. 

from  senna  (Tschirch  and  Hiefb), 
A.,  i,  681. 

in  tobacco  leaves  (Behrens),  A., 
ii,  239. 

from  xanthorhamniii  (C.  and  G. 
Tanret),  a.,  i,  185. 

sugara  of  some  (Voi*o<3ek),  A.,  i,  355. 

CjbH^Ois  (Wakamba  arrow  poison), 
(Brieger),  a.,  i,  243. 
Glnoosides.    See  also : — 

Agoniadiu. 

Apisetrin. 

Anthraglucoseuuin. 

Apiiu. 

Consolidin. 

Curangin. 

Gaultherin. 

Geutiopicriu. 

Gluoonasturtiin. 

ludican. 

Luteolin. 

MethyleuQglucose. 

Myricetin. 

Myrosin. 

Phloridsin. 

Plumieride. 

Salinlgrin. 

Spiraein. 

Strophanthin. 

^-Strophanthin. 

Vitexin. 

Xanthorhamiiin. 
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Olne,  distinction  between,  and  dextrin 
or  gam  arubic  (Bountuaoeu),  A., 
ii,  631. 
analysis  of  (F AH rion),  A.,  ii,  59. 
Glutamic  acid,  detection  of,  in  animal 
proteids    by    sulphuric    acid    (KuT- 
8CHKK),  A.,  i,  67. 
Olntaric     aoid,    {n-pitratartaric    acid; 
prapatiedicarboxylio  add),  formation 
of  (BorroMLBT  and  Perkin),  T., 
800;  P.,  1900,  16. 
methylamides,    and  methyl  ester  of 

(Meerburg),  a.,  i,  144. 
/3-bromo-  (Ssembnoff),  A.,  i,  10. 
bromo-,  ethyl  ester,  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  (Bowtell  and  Pekkix), 
P.,  1899,  241. 
Olatarie     deriyatiyeB,      synthesis     of 
(GuAREsoHi     and     Grande),     A., 
i,  111 ;  (MiNOZZi),  A.,  i,  406. 
Glnten  meaL     Sse  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Qlntinpeptone  hydrobromide  and  hydr- 

iodide  (Paal),  A.,  i,  467. 
Olyoeric  aeid,  oxidation  of,  in  presence 
of  fertx)us  salts  (Fentox  and  JuN£:»), 
T.,  72;  P.,  1899,224. 
Glycerol     {glycerin),     preiiaratiou     of 
acrylic    acid    from    (Wohlk),   A., 
i,  425. 
some   properties    of    (Struve),    A., 

ii,  446. 
estimation    of,    iu    fats    and    soaps 
(Jeak),  a.,  ii,  694. 
Glycerophosphoric  aoid,  salts  of  (Gvt- 

PRA.S),  A.,  i,  75. 
Glycerophosphorio  acids,  velocity  and 
limits  of  the  formation  of  (Imbert 
and  Belugoit),  A.,  i,  130. 
Glyceryl  acetoJiformate    (Bi^.ual),   A., 
i,  581. 
f^aodohydrin,        decomposition       of 
(Chabon  and  S^ailles),  A.,  i,  472. 
diisopropyl,     dUerLhuiyl,     dicap^l, 
dioctyl,   and  dibenzyl  ethers  (Zu- 
NiNo),  A.,  i,  535. 
nitrate,  decomposition  of,  by  alkalis 
(Berthblot),  a.,  i,  620. 
Glycine  {glycocin&;   amittoacetic   acid), 
new    derivative    of   (Balbiano    and 
Trasciati'i),  a.,  i,  682. 
Glycocholio  aoid,   Hufner's  method  of 
preparing      pure      (Osborne),      A., 
li,  419. 
Glycogen,     origin    of,     from     protcid 
(Schondorff),  a.,  ii,  740. 
preparation  of  (Qautibr),  A.,  i,  81; 
(Bendix  and  Wohlgemuth),  A., 
ii,  491. 
amount  of,  in  an  organ,  not  extract- 
able    by    water    (Nbrking),    A., 
ii,  740. 


Glycogen,    formation   of,    after    iuulin 
feeding  (Nakassko)  A.,  ii,  670. 
ti-ausformation  of  fat  into  (Bouchard 

and  Desorez),  A.,  ii,  418. 
oxidation  product  of,  with  bromine 

(Nibbel),  a.,  i,  540. 
hepatic,  increase  of,  during  pregnancy 
(Charrin  and  Guillemonat),  A., 
ii,  292. 
estimation  of  (Gautier),  A.,  i,  81  ; 

(PflCoer),  a.,  ii,  581. 
estimation     of,    iu    horseflesh     and 
preserved  meats  (Brbustedt  ;  Hat- 
wood),  A.,  ii,  321. 
Glycol.    See  Ethylene  glycol. 
Glyoollio    acid   and    its   calcium    salt 
(BorriNQER),  A.,  i,  682, 
oiddation  of,   in  presence  of  ferrous 
salts  (Fexton  and  Jones),  T.,  70  ; 
P.,  1899,  224. 
phenyl  ester,   reactions  of  (Morel), 
A.,  i,  158. 
Glyoollio  aldehyde,  formation  of  a-  and 
iS-acrose  from  (Jackson),  T.,  129 ; 
P.,  1899,  238. 
degradation  of  (Fenton),  T.,   1294 ; 
P.,  1900,  148. 
Glyoollio  aldoxime  (Fenton),  T.,  1296  ; 

P.,  1900,  148. 
Gljrcolloglycollio  add  (BorriNGER),  A., 
1,  582 ;  (Wolff  and  LCitringhaus), 
A.,  i,  583. 
Glycollonitrile,  acetyl  derivative,   pre- 
paration of,  and  action  of  ammoniacal 
silver  oxide  on  (Fenton),  T.,  1297  ; 
P.,  1900,  148. 
Glycoronic     acid    in     normal     urine 
(Mayer),  A.,  ii,  155  ;  (Mayer  and 
Neuberg),  A.,  ii,  421. 
phenylhydrazine  derivatives  of,   and 
its  detection  (Mayer),  A.,  i,  204. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  oil  of  (HAiSNSEL), 

A.,  i,  107. 
Glycyrrhisin,  estimation  of,  in  liquorice 

extract  (Uafnbr),  A.,  ii,  328,  775. 
Glyoxal,     condensation    of,    with    iso- 
butaldehyde    (v.     Hoenbostel    and 
Siebner),  a.,  i,  206. 
Glyoxaline-red,    formation    of   (Ruue- 
MANN    and    Staplbton),    T.,     809 ; 
P.,  1900,  122. 
Glyozime    K-ethers,    aromatic    (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,   341 ;    (Bamberger 
and  Tschirner),  A.,  i,  342. 
Glyoxylic  aoid  and  its  salts  (Boti'ingeu), 
A.,  i,  582. 
prei)ai-ation      of      (Doebnsr),      A., 
i,  473. 
Gold,    crystallisation    of   (Dittb),    A., 

ii,  549. 
Gold  alloys  with  aluminium  (Heycock 
and  Neville),  A.,  ii,  549. 
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Gold  alloys  with  {>latinum,  aualysis  of 

(PliiwozMiK),  A.,  ii,  111. 
Gold  oomponndf  with  mercury,  isomor- 

phous  (Beukens),  a.,  ii,  213. 
Gold  carbide  (Matubwb  and  WArrEiis), 
A.,  i,  323. 
chlonde,  hydrolysiflof  (Koulrausgh), 

A.,ii,  408. 
aoiichlorideSiabnomialyOf  organic  bases 
(Fenner  and  Tafel),  A.,  i,  111. 
Gold,  detection  and  estimation  of  :— 
Gold,  detection  of  minute  quantities  of, 
in  oi%8  (DOKING),  A.,  ii,  371,  445. 
estimation  of,  iodometrically  (Gooch 

and  Mouley),  A.,  ii,  110. 
estimation    of    small    quantities    of 
platinum  in  (RdssLKU),  A.,  ii,  733. 
Gonooooens  and  its  toxin  (de  Chuistmas), 

A.,  u,  742. 
Graftonite  from  New  Hampsliire  (Pen- 

field),  a.,  ii,  216. 
Grain.    See  Agricultural  Chemistr;^. 
Graminess.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Granatan-nnelens,  optical  properties  of 

the  (PicoiNiNi),  A.,  i,  249. 
Grannlite  from  Ga|)e   Marsa  (Dupakc 

and  Peakce),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Grape  8ngar.    See  Dextrose. 
Grapes,    estimation   of  malic   acid   in 

(Ordonnbau),  a.,  ii,  250. 
Graphite    as    a    compressed    powder, 
electrical  conductivity  of  (Stueintz), 
A.,  ii,  641. 
bi)ecific  heat  of,  at  low  temperatiu'cs 

(Been),  A.,  ii,  259. 
estimation  of,   by  loss  (Auchy),  A., 
ii,  313. 
Graphite      mineral      from       Moravia 

(KovAK),  A.,  ii,  147. 
Graphitie    aeid  and  4>-Graphitio    aoid 

(Staudenmaier),  a.,  ii,  15. 
Guaiaool,  condensation  of,  with  ethyl 
phenylpropiolate  (Ruuemann  and 
Stapletox),  T.,   1180;  P.,   1900, 
168. 
sodium,  comiK>uuds  of,  with  the  ethyl 
esters      of      a-bromo-fatty     acids 
(B18CHOFF),  A.,  i,  896. 
estimation  of,    in  wood-tar    craosotc 
(Keblsr),  a.,  ii,  176. 
Goaiacol,    tru   and   ^m-chloro-,   and 
te^rabromo-,  action  of  nitiic  acid  on 
(Cousin),  A.,  i,  179,  487. 
itfonitroso-,  ethers,  and  benzoyl  and 
bromo-derivatives  of  (Bridge  and 
Morgan),  A.,  i,  158. 
Gnaiaeolearbozylie  aeid,  methyl  ester, 
nitro-    and   amino-  (Einhorn),    A., 
i,  440. 
Gnaiaeozy-aeetjl-,      -malonyl-,      and 
-prepjonyl-phwietidine     (Bibchuff), 
A.,  i,  396. 


a>Guaiaeoxy-propionio,     -»•    and    -t^^ 
bntjrie,  -malonio,  and  -i«avalerie  acids 
and  their  ethyl    esters    (Bischoff), 
A.,  i,  396. 
Gnanidine,  condensation  of,   with    the 
ethyl  esters  of  acetylenedicarboxylic 
and    chlorofumaric    acids    (Ruue- 
mann and  Stapleton),   T.,   805; 
P.,  1900,  122. 
action    of,   on    ethyl    phenylpropiate 
(RuHBMAXN  and  Stapijeton),   T., 
242  ;  P.,  1900,  12. 
preparation  gf  carbamide  from  (Flem- 

MING),  A.,  i,  280. 
derivatives  of  diacetoneamine  (Traubs 
and  Schall),  A.,  i,  118. 
Guanine,   new  synthesis  of  (Traubs), 

A.,  i,  416. 
Gnano.    See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Galenic  aeid,  conversion  of,  into  xyloee 
and  galactose  (Fischer  and  Rutp), 
A.,  i,  539. 
/-Gnlonie   aeid,    compounds    of,    with 
benzaldehyde       and       formaldehyde 
'(Alderda  van  Ekenstein  and  de 
Bruyn),  a.,  i,  619. 
Gnm   in   elm   galls   (Paisserini),    A., 
ii,  427. 
of    GrevUUa    robiuUa    (Rotssit    and 
PUAUX),  A.,  i,  82. 
Gnm  tragaeanth  (Hilgbr  and  Drby- 
Fus),  A.,  i,  379. 
antbinose,    fucose    and   xylose    from 
(WiDTsoE  and  Tollens),  A.,  i,  207. 
Gun-cotton,     tests     for     stability     of 

(UorrsEMA),  A.,  ii,  55. 
Gnttapereha,  analysis  of  (Borntbagkb), 

A.,  ii,  775. 
Gymnite    from  Moravia  (Kovik),   A.. 

ii,  148. 
Gypsum,  setting  of  (Zulkowskt),  A., 
u,  76. 
and    anhydrite    deposits    at    Oulx, 
Piedmont,       minerals       in       the 
(CoLOMBA),  A.,  ii,  216. 
See  also  Calcium  sulphate. 


HsBmatic  acid  (Kuster),  A,  i,  68,  319  ; 

(KusTER  and  Kolle),  A.,  i,  69. 
Hmmatin,  neutral  (Arnold),  A.,  i,  318. 
preparation  and  oxidation  of  (KOstkr), 

A.,  i,  68. 
obtained  by  the  use  of  pepein-hydro- 
chloric  acid  (v.  Zbynek),  A.,  i,  711. 
decomposition  products  of  (Ki^stxr), 
A.,  i,  68,  819-. 
Hssmatoporphyrin   and    its   salts    and 
ethers   (Nbncki  and   Zaleski),  A., 
i,  710. 
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HflBinatoporphTriii,     preparation      and 
oxidation  of  (EtysTER  and  Eolle), 
A.,  i,  69. 
spectram  of  (Arnold),  A.,  i,  127. 
action  of  bromine  on  (Mabchlewski 
and  Schunck),  T.,  1091 ;  P.,  1900, 
149. 
HflBmatoxin,  action  of,  on  man  (Metch- 

NiKOFP  and  BE8REDKA),  A.,  ii,  741. 
Hnmatozylin  (Gilbody  and  Perkin), 
P.,  1809,  241. 
constitution  of  (Pebkin  and  Yates), 
P.,  1900,  108  ;  (v.  EosTANECKi  and 
Feuersteim),  a.,  i,  856. 
as  a  photographic  developer  (Lepetit), 
A.,  ii,  519. 
HcemcUoxi/loneampechianum,  constituents 

of  (Pebkin),  T.,  426;  P.,  1900,  45. 
Hamin  and  its  acetyl   derivative  and 
their  ethers  (Nencki  and  Zaleski), 
A.,  i,  709. 
HflBmin    orystals,    preparation    of    (y. 

Zeynek),  a.,  i,  711. 
Hnmoehromogen  obtained  by  the  use  of 
pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Zeynek), 
A.,  i,  711. 
Hannoglobin,  formation  of,  functions  of 
the    nucleus    in    relation    to    the 
(Stassano),  a.,  ii,  666. 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide by  (DE  Saint-Martin),  A., 
ii,  666. 
action    of    chloroform     and    chloral 
hydrate  on  (FormAnek),  A.,  i,  532. 
of  tne  horse,  amount  of  iron  in  the 
(Lapicque   and   Gilardoni),    A., 
i,  467. 
assimilation  of  iron  by,  and  estimation 
of    (Abderhalden),    a.,   ii,    223, 
289,  416. 
XAthflBmoglobin,     formation    of    (v. 
Zeynek),  A.,  i,  196 ;  (Hufnbr), 
A.,i,  267. 
cyano-  and  photo-  (Haldane),  A., 
i,  318. 
Ozyhnmoglobin  crystals  from  pigeons' 
blood  (Schwantke),  A.,  i,  711. 
HflsmocrhAge,     severe,     infusion     after 
(Dawson),  A.,  ii,  291. 
and   transfusion  in  dogs  (Dawson), 
A.,  ii,  291,  417. 
Halogen   eompoundi,    organic,    decom- 
position of,  by  sodium  (Lowenherz), 
A.,  ii,  338. 
Haloffens,  specific  ^vity    of   the,   at 
tneir  bouing  points  (Druqman  and 
Ramsay),  T.,  1228 ;  P.,  1900,  172. 
law  governing  the  elimination  of,  from 
the    benzene    ring   (El ages    and 
Lieoke),  a.,  i,  387. 
displacement    of,    from    halogenated 

fatty  acids  (db  Barb),  A.,  i,  76. 
VOL.  LXXVill.  ii. 


Halogens   and    hydroxy],  isomorphous 

replacement  of  (Fels),  A.,  i,  338. 

estimation  of,  in  organic  compounds 

(Bebthelot;  Valeur),  a.,  ii,  172. 

Hamlinito  (Hussak   and    Prior),  A., 

ii,  601 ;  (Prior),  A.,  ii,  602. 
Haneockito  from  New  Jersey  (Penfield 

and  AVAR  REN ),  A.,  ii,  88. 
Hardystonito    from    Franklin    furnace, 

New  Jersey  (Wolff),  A.,  ii,  735. 
Hay.     See  Agincultnral  Chemistry. 
Haielnnt  oil  (Hanus),  A.,  ii,  101. 
Heart,  action  of  caffeine  and  theobrom- 
ine on  the  (Bock),  A.,  ii,  424. 
action  o/  nicotine  on  the  (Winter- 

BERO),  A.,  ii,  424. 
action  of  the  toxic  products  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  on  the  (Eemp  and 
Dewey),  A.,  ii,  659. 
value  of  calcium  and  potassium  ions 

on  the  (Loeb),  A.,  ii,  491. 
mammalian,  excised,  action  of  oxygen 
on  a  (Strecker),  A.,  ii,  491. 
Heat.     See  Thermochemistry. 
Hedenbergite    from    Dartmoor  (Burz), 
A.,  ii,  217. 
from  Japan  (Jimbo),  A.,  ii,  87. 
ffeliopora  ecertUea.     See  Coral. 
Helium,  relative  rates  of  effusion  of,  and 
of  other  gases  (Donnan),  A.,  ii,  890. 
solubility  of,  in  water  (Estreigher), 
A.,  ii,  205. 
Hexnioelluloses,  estimation  of,  in  plants 

(Eleiber),  a.,  ii,  630. 
Hemimorphite  from  New  Jersey  (Clarke 

and  Steioer),  A.,  ii,  24. 
Hemipinic    acid,    thermochemistry    of 
(Leroy),  a.,  ii,  261. 
Metahemipinic    acid   (Gilbodv    and 
Perkin),  p.,  1899,  241 ;  (Gilbody, 
Perkix,  and  Yates  ;  Perkin  and 
Yates),  P.,  1900,  107. 
Hemp.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Heptanaphthene.       See      Methylc^c^o- 

hexane. 
Heptane       {fifi-dimethylpentane ;      tri- 
inethylpropylmethane)       (Markowni- 
koff),  a.,  i,  469. 
Heptane  {trUthylmethaTie)  nitration   of 
(Eonowaloff    and    Eotsina),     A., 
i,  824. 
Heptanos  in  Grosuy  naphtha  (Charitsch- 

koff),  a.,  i,  74. 
c^cZoHeptaneoarbozylio  acid,  ^r^bromo- 

(Bbaren  and  Buchner),  A.,  i,  292. 
Heptanediearboxylio  aoidi.    See  :— 
Azelaic  acid. 

Methyli»>propylglutaric  acids. 
Tetramethylglutaric  acids. 
Hoptanetricarboxylio         aeid.         See 
cj8i8-Trimethylbutane-oa5-tricarboxylic 
acid. 

66 
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njdoKeTfUmntb  (tuberone)  peroxide  (v. 

Baeter  and  Villioer),  A.,  i,  829. 
eycloEeipU,nfm»i3oojbn»       {stiberoneiao- 
oxiifvi)  and    its   salts  (Wallach), 
A.,  i,  45. 
and  its  hydrolysis    (Wallach),   A., 
i,  590. 
<;^/«Haptatrieiieearboxylie  aeidi,  a-  and 
/9-    (a-    and    fi-\aophenylaeetic   acids), 
affinity    constants    of    (Koth),    A., 
ii,  590. 
cj/e^Hepteneearboxylie  acids,   A^-  and 
A^-  (Bra REN  and  Buchner),  A., 
i,  292. 
affinity    constants    of    (Roth),    A., 
ii,  690. 
Heptanoie  acids  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  45, 

590. 
HepUnene     {fii'dimethyl-fii-pentadiene) 

(Orion ard),  A.,  i,  882. 
Heptoic    acid  {a-iiK^mfpyllnUyrie   add, 
ethyllaopropylacetic   acid)    and    its 
derivatives,  preparation         of 

(Crossley  and  Le  Sueur),  T.,  89  ; 
P.,  1899,  226. 
its  ethyl  ester,   amide,   anilide,   and 
toluidide  (Crossley  and  Le  Sueur), 
T.,  98;  P.,  1899,  226. 
a-hromo-,     ethyl     ester,     action     of 
diethylaniline   on    (Crossley  and 
Le  Sueur),  T.,  95 ;  P.,  1899,  225. 
Heptoic      add       {afi0-trimethijlfnUyric 
add)  7-oyano-,  ethyl  ester  (Thorpe 
and    YouNo),    T.,    989;    P.,    1900, 
115. 
Heptoic    acid,    C-bromo-,    and    C-io<lo- 
(V.     Basyer   and    Villioer),    A., 
i,  829. 
Heptoic  acids,  amino-  (Wallach),  A., 

i,  590. 
3-HeptTUaiiiie  and  its  additive   com- 
pounds (Clarke),  A.,  i,  88. 
Y-Heptylamine,  and  its  salts  and  com- 
pound     with      phenylthiocarbimide 
(Kijner),  a.,  i,  277. 
Heptylene    (y-ethyhfi-amytene),    nitros- 
ate  and  nitrolauilide  of  (Ipatieff), 
A.,  i.  8. 
Hep^Uurdraiine  and  its  compound  with 
phenylthiocarbimide    (Kijner),    A., 
i,  277.  ; 

iS-ter/.Heptylhsrdroxylamine     and     its  i 

hydrochloride  (Bewad),  A.,  i,  682. 
Qpivlae.    See  Diacetoxymorphine. 
ibsaitc  from  Mexico  (Hillebrand),  A.,    , 

ii,  22. 
Htoteroalbnmoae.    See  Albumose.  ' 

Healamditc    from    Japan    (Jimbo),   A., 

ii,  88.  J 

Hexahydroi^bemiyUminecarbozylic        ' 

acids,    a-    and    3-,    and    their   salts  j 

^EiNHoRN  and  Ladisch),  A.,  i.  227.      1 


HezaliTdrccyinene,    2-chloro-    (Klvges 

and  Kraith),  A.,  i,  43. 
Hezahydro-p-diethylbeniylaminecarb- 
oxylic  adds,  ds-  and  Irans-,  and  their 
salts  (EiNBORN  and  Papastavros), 
A.,  i,  228. 
Hezahydiomellitic   acid   and   the  iao- 
acid,  attempts  to  obtain  active  isomer- 
ides  of  (de  Stefani)»  A.,  i,  849. 
/mTu-Hezahydrophthalic  acid,  optically 
active  (Werner  and  Conrad),  A., 
i,  100. 
Hazahydrotoluene.      See    MethylcyrXo- 

hexane. 
Hezahydro-xylic  acid.      See  Dimethyl- 

^c^ohexanecarboxylic  acid. 
Haxamethylene.    See  cyc2oHexane. 
Hezamethylenetetramine    {uroirtmine), 
action  of,  on  the  esters  of  chloro- 
and  bromoacetic  acids  (Locquin), 
A.,  i,  589. 
halogen  derivatiFes  of  (Hoehnxl),  A., 
i,  279,  478. 
Hezamethyloctohydro-zaiitheiiedioBjC 

(VoRLANDERand  Kalkow),  a.,  i,  100. 
Hezanaphthcne.     See  cycloHexBne, 
Hexane       {diiaoprqpyl),       preparation, 
vapour    pressures,   specific    volumes, 
and  critical  constants  of  (Young  and 
FoRTEY),  T.,  1126  ;  P.,  1900,  165. 
Hexaae  {fiB-dimethylbutam),  7-ainino- 
and  the  action   of   benzenesulphonic 
acid  on  (Solonina),  A.,  i,  82. 
(^c/oHezaae  {fuanmethylene  ;  hexanapkth  - 
enc)   (LuNOE  and  Akunofp),    A., 
i,  548. 
purification  of  (Markownikoff),  A., 

i,  18. 
spectrum  of  (Hartley  and  Dobbik), 

T.,846;  P.,  1900,  129. 
and  fnon(h  and  di-Moio-,  xefractioii 
and  magnetic  rotation  of  (Young 
and  FoRTEY),  T.,  872  ;  P.,  190Op 
44. 
chloro-,  action  of  zinc  methyl  and  of 
zinc  ethyl    on    (Kursanopf),   A., 
i.  19. 
HczanedicarbozTlie  Mida.    See : — 
Dimethylethvunccinic  add. 
3-iKiPropYlguitaric  add. 
Trimethylgmtaric  add. 
HezanctriearbozjUcacid.  SeeDimethjl- 

butanetricarbozyiic  add. 
S-e^Hazano&ecarbozjlic    acid,    Us- 
nitroeo-,  diethyl  ester  (Dikckmaxx), 
A.,  i,  297. 
cye^HazaaoacMoozime         and         its 

hydrolysis  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  590. 
eycloBmmf  {Utrahydrofienatiu)  (Lunge 
and  Akunoff),  A.,  i,  543. 
spectram  of  (Hartley  and  Dobbuc), 
T.,846;  P.,  1900,  129. 
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8«-Hezeido  aeid  and  its  salts  (  Wallacr), 

A.,  i,  590. 
Hezenoic  aeid  {0'iaopropylacrylic  add), 

ethyl   ester,    condensation   of,    with 

ethyl     Bodiocyanoacetate     (Howles, 

Thorpe,  and  Udall),  T.,  943 ;  P., 

1900,  116. 
Hezenoio     a«id     ($-methyleihylacrylic 

acid)  and  ita  salts  (Pokiiovsky),  A., 

i,  328. 
Hezethylidenetetramine  and   its   salts 

(Kudernatsoh),  a.,  i,  337. 
Hezinene  (trimethylallylene),  action  of 

hypochlorons  and  hypobromous  acids 

on  (Wittorf),  a.,  i,  421, 
Hezoie  acid  {eaproic  add)  amino*  and 
c-amino-  (Wallaoh),  A.,  i,  589. 

ac-c2iamino-.    See  Lysine. 
isoHezoie   aeid  {y-inethylwUeric   add), 

barium  and  calcium  salts,  water  of 

crystallisation  of  (Ornstein),  A.,  i,  7. 
Hezon  baaes,   isolation  of,  by  benzoic 

chloride  (Lawroff),  A.,  i,  110. 
MbxylEmiJie{y-amino'$fi-dimethylbiitane) 

and   the  action  of  benzenesnlphonic 

acid  on  (Solonina),  A.,  i,  82. 
/3-Hezylaiiiine    (v.    Braun   and    Ste- 

chele),  a.,  i,  429. 
/S-Hezylene,   nitrosate    of   (Ipatieff), 

A.,  I,  8. 
Hezylenei      {y-mdhyl-fi-amylene    and 

9-meihyl'y-€tmylene),    nitrosates    and 

nitrolanilides  of  (Ipatieff),  A.,  i,  3. 
Hippnrie  aeid,  maximum  production  of, 
in  rabbits  (Parker  and  Lusk),  A., 
ii,  419. 

estimation    of    (Blumenthal),    A., 
ii,  770. 
HippuToflayin,    constitution    of    (ROo- 
heimer),  a.,  i,  609. 

homolognea     of     (ROoheimer*    and 
Fehlhabsr),  a.,  i,  609. 
Hiatidine  from  the  proteid   of  conifer 
seeds  (Schulze  and  Winterstein), 
A.,  ii,  101. 

from  the  proteid  of  Lujnntu  luteals 
seedlings  (Sohulzb),  A.,  ii,  101. 

and  its  salts,  rotatory  power  of  (Kossel 
and  Eutscher),  A.,  i,  71. 

dichloride,      crystaUine      form       of 
(Schwantkb),  a.,  i,  608. 
HistOB  from  leucocytes,   decomposition 

products  of  (Lawroff),  A.,  i,  7l. 
mtohoockite  (Hartley),  A.,  ii,  600; 

(Prior),  A.,  ii,  602. 
Hollyhock  flowers,  composition  of  (Zay), 

A.,  ii,  563. 
Homocamphanie   acid,     formation     of 

(Lapworth),  T.,  1066 ;  P.,  1900,  128. 
a-Homocamphoramie  aeid,  formation  of 

(Lapworth),    T.,   1061  ;    P.,    1900, 

128. 


Homooamphorie  aeid  and  itsbromination 

(Lapworth),T.,1063  ;  P.,  1900, 128. 

a-bromo-,  and  its  diethyl  ester,  action 

of  bases  on  (Lapworth),  T.,  1066  ; 

P.,  1900,  129. 

Homoeamphorie  dianilide  (Lapworth), 

T.,  1068. 
Homoeamphoronio  aeid  (Lapworth  and 
Chapman),  T.,  309  ;  P.,  1900,  4. 
bromination     of     (Lapworth     and 
Chapman),  T.,452;  P.,  1900,  66. 
/3-Homoehalidonine      (Murrill      and 

Schlottbrbeck),  a.,  i,  686. 
Homoa/io-einehenineand  -eineheiiieaeid, 
and  their  ethyl  ethers  (Roenigs),  A., 
i,  247. 
Homodihydroisolaiironamine    and     its 
salts  (Blanc),  A.,  i,  240. 
i  7-HomodTpiiopiiiaeone,  and  the  action  of 
I       acetic  chloride  on  (Dblaore),  A. ,  1,603. 
;  Homologues,  regularities  in  the  melting 
I       points  of  (Salzer),  A. ,  ii,  260. 
.   Hops,    distinguishing   between   quassia 
and  (Chapman),  A.,  ii,  880. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
I  Hornblende  from  Portland,  Maine  (Lord ), 

A.,  ii,  608. 
I  Horeefleeh,   use  of,  as  food  (PplOoer), 
A.,  ii,  490. 
distribution    of    glycogen   in    (Hay- 
wood), A.,  ii,  821. 
estimation  of  glycogen  from  (Beeu- 
8TEDT  ;  Haywood),  A.,  ii,  821. 
Horses.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Humuf ,  estimation  of,  in  soil  (Asghman 
and  Faber),  A.,  ii,  60;  (Emery),  A., 
ii,  516. 
Hundertkrauter-LikSr  {Centerba)t  com- 
position of  (Paris),  A.,  ii,  446. 
ffura  crepitanSy  milky  juice  of  (Surie), 

A. ,  ii,  680. 
Hydraiiae,  transformation  of  hyponitrous 
acid  into  (v.  Brackbl),  A.,  ii,  594. 
electrolysis  of  (Skarvasy),  T.,   605  ; 

P.,  1900,  8. 
action  of,  on  thiocarbamides  (Busoh 

and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  41*4. 
hydrate,  action  of,  on  lactones  (Wbdel), 

A.,  i,  368. 
salts,    isomerism    of,    with   salts   of 
ammonium,  and  of  hydrozylamine 
(Sabani£eff),  a.,  ii,  18. 
sulphate,   oxidation  of,   by  platinum 
black  (Saban^eff),  A.,  ii,  14. 
Hydraiines,  oxidation  of  (Kijner),  A., 
i,  884. 
os-alkyl  aromatic,  action  of  aromatic 
nitroso-derivatives  on  (Bamberoer 
and  Stieoelmann),  A.,  i,  198. 
secondary,  compounds  of,  with  aromatic 
aldehydes     (Labhardt     and     v. 
Zembrzvski),  a.,  i,  125. 
66—2 
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H/dnsmoMUieylie  add  (Audkn),  P., 

ine,  231. 
HjdrMobenieiie,     oxidatioii      of,    by 
atmospheric  oxygen  (Bisteztcki), 
A.,  i,  815. 
iiitro-deriTatiyee    of    (Wernbb    and 
Stiasny),  a.,  i,  194. 
Kydraioie  MiiL    See  Azoimide. 
S-HydmolepidiiM  and  its  sal  to  (Marck- 

WALD  and  Chain),  A.,  i,  621. 
^ydmona-eoaipoiuids        differentiated 
ft:om     azo-com  pounds     by     bromine 
(ARMHTRONfi),  v.,  1899,  248. 
HydrMonas  of  ditbiocarbonates  (Busch 

and  Lingknbbikk),  A.,  i,  66,  411. 
S-Hydraioqninoline     and      ito     salto 
(Marckwald     and     Meter),     A., 
1,620. 
Hydrindamine    ehloro-     and     bromo- 
eamplioniilplionates       and       eis-ir- 
•amphanates,  iaomeric,  (Ripping),  T., 
861 ;  P.,  1900,  61. 
Hydiindene  (Moschner),  A.,  i,  844. 
Hydrindenasiilplionie  aeld  (Mosohner), 

A.,  i,  844. 
Hydrobenioia  diidtn,U  (v.   Walther 

and  Wbtzuoh),  A.,  i,  488. 

Hydrocarbon  (b.  p.    172.173°'5),  from 

d-carvone  (Tsohugaefk),  A.,  i,  852. 

(m.   p.   112-188*),    obtained    by   the 

oxidation  of  mesitylone  (Weiler), 

i,  284. 

C«H|o,      from     dimethylallylcarbinol 

(Lubarskt),  a.,  i,  422. 
C7H101    from    teresantalic   acid   and 
caiciam    acetate    (MDller),     A., 
i,  678. 
CioHia,  from  oil  of  savin  (Fromm),  A., 

i,  402. 
C15H94,   and  CmHooi  from  poplar   oil 

(Fighter  and  Katz),  A.,  i,  108. 
C|gl^  from  the  action  of  phosphoric 
oxide      on       phenyluobutyramide 
(Wallach),  a.,  i,  229. 
CiaHfli,    fW>m   colophony    (Kraemeh 

ana  Spilkeb),  A.,  i,  150. 
CUHis,  from  mineral  oil  (Klavdy  and 
Fink),  A.,  i,  284. 
Hydrooarbona  from  dypnone(DsLACRE) 
A.,  i,  608  ;  (Ob80Hi£),  A.,  i,  604. 
from  ethereal  oils  (ScHiMMELand  Co.), 

A.,  i,  184. 
from  the  distillation,  under  pressure, 
of  lubricating  oils   (Kraemer   and 
Spilkeb),  A.,  i,  617. 
fVom     Califomian,     Japanese,      and 
Pennsylvanian  petroleums(MABBBT), 
A.,  i,  688. 
in  Roumanian  petroleum  (Poni),  A., 

i,  617. 
in  heavy  Texas  petroleum  (Mabert 
and  Buck),  A.,  i,  577. 


KydroearboBS  with  high  melting  points 
from  petroleum  resin  (Zaiozibcki 
and  Gans),  A.,  i,  593. 
synthesis  of  (Grignard),  A.,  i,882. 
preparation  of,  bv  the  hydrogenation 
of  acetylene  and  ethylene  (Sabatier 
and  Sbnderens),  A.,  i,  197,  469, 
470,  471,  684. 
preparation  of,  by  the  oxidation  of 

hydrazines  (Kijnbr),  A.,  i,  334. 
vapour    pressures     of    a    series    of 

(Woringer),  a.,  ii,  709. 
relation  between  the  boiling  point  and 
melting  point    in    (Batlet),    A., 
i,  369. 
I       aromatic,     magnetic     behaviour      of 
(Freitao),  a.,  ii,  708. 
complex  aromatic,  action  of  oxyeen  on 
derivatives  of  the  (Manchot),  A., 
i,  300. 
fatty,  preparation  of  halogen  deriva- 
tives of  (Mouneybat),  a.,  i,  577. 
I       saturated,  preparation  of  (Wolroff 
and  Menschutkin),  A.,  i,  321. 
unsaturated,  new  method  of  prepaia- 
,  tion  of  (Tschugaepf),  A.,  i,  129. 

unsaturated,  from  the  action  of  silver 
oxide  on  bromoamines  with  tertiary 
amino-groups  (Kijnbr),  A.,  i,  629. 
methods  of  analysis  of  (Mabert  and 
Clymer),  a.,  ii,  489. 
Hydroearbons.    See  also  :— 
Acetylene. 
Allylene. 
Amylenes. 
Antnracene. 
Araliene. 
Benzene. 

Benzylidenefluorene. 
1-Benzylindene. 
Bomylene. 
tsoButane. 
Butinene. 
Butylbenzenes. 
Butylene. 

Butyltoluenes  (methylbutylbenzenes). 
But^kylene 
Cadinene. 
Camphane. 
Camphene. 
Campholene. 
Caryophyllene. 
Carvomenthene. 
Cinnamene. 
Crakene. 

^-Cumene  {l:^'A4riMyiben:eiu), 
Cuprene. 
Cymenes. 
Dibenzyl. 

Diisobutyl  {oetame), 
Dicumyldimethylmethaue. 
Dihydrocampheues. 
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Hydrocarbons.     See  :— 

Dihydrocymene. 

/8i3-Dimetnylbutane  (hexane). 

1 :3-Dimethyl-5-buty1beiizene     {biUyl- 
xylene), 

Dimethylfalvene. 

/98-Dimethyl-iS9-peDtadiene(^/)^uie7t<;). 

3/8-DimethylpentaDe  {heptarui), 

Diinethylstyrene. 

Dinaphthanthraceue. 

Dinaphthyl. 

Di  phenyl. 

Di-m-phenylenediethene. 

Diphenylmethane 

Diiisopropyl  {hexane), 

Di-m-tolylmethane. 

Dizylylene. 

Dypnopinalcoleue. 

Ethane. 

7-Ethyl-/3-amylene  {heptyleiu), 

Ethylbenzene. 

Ethylene. 

Ethylnaphthene  (ethylcyciohexane). 

Fenchaue. 

Fluorene. 

Fulvene. 

iwGeraniolene. 

Heptane. 

Heptinene. 

Heptvlene. 

Hezahydrocymene. 

Hexahydrotolnene  (methylcyclo- 

hexane), 

Hezamethylene  {GycXohexane). 

Hezanaphthene  (cyclo/t<u:an«). 

Hezane. 

c;yc^Hezane. 

c^c^oHezene. 

Hezinene. 

Hezylene. 

Hydrindene. 

ludene. 

Ifloprene  (peniinejie). 

Lekeue. 

Limonene. 

Menthane. 

Menthene. 

Mesitylene. 

Methane. 

y-Methyl-/3-amylene  (hexylem), 

J-Methyl-Y-amylene  {hexyleru), 

/9-Methylanthracenc. 

Methylbutylbenzcnes. 

Y-Methyl'/i-butylene  (amt/lene), 

Methyl£^2ohezane  (hexahydroioltune), 

Methylci/jc^ohezenes. 

i-Meuiylindene. 

Methylnaphthalones. 

Methyl  naphthene  {methylcjclohexane), 

i-Methylatyrene. 

Naphthalene. 

Naphthanthnceue. 


Hydroearbons.    See : — 

Octane. 

ct^c^Pentadiene. 

3 :5 :2'  :4':  6'-Fentamethyldiphenyl- 
methane. 

Pentane. 

cycloPentane. 

Pentinene  (isopreiie). 

Peti*ocene8. 

Phonanthrene. 

Phenylacetylene. 

Pheuyldiphenylene-ethylene. 

Phenylethane. 

Phenylethylene. 

Phenyl  fulyene. 

Phenylmethane. 

Pheny  Im  ethylacetylcne. 

Phenylmethylfulvene. 

2-Phenylnaphtha1ene. 

Phenylstyrene. 

Pheuyltolylmethane. 

Phouylzylylethane. 

Picene. 

Pinene. 

Polymethylenes. 

Polypreue. 

Propane. 

Propylbenzenes. 

Propylene. 

woPropylstilbene. 

Retene. 

Sabinene. 

Santalenes. 

Santene. 

Sesquiterpenes. 

Stilbene. 

Styrene. 

Terpadiene. 

Terpenes. 

1 :2:3:4-Tetraethylben2ene. 

Tetiahydrobcnzene. 

Tetrahydrocymene. 

Tetrahydrotolnene  {inethylcyclo- 

hexane, 
^•Tetramethyldibenzyl. 
Tolane. 
Toluene. 

;?-Tolylacetylene. 
Tolylethylene. 

1:3:4-Triethylbenzene  (^•eumeiis). 
Triethylmethane. 
Trimethylallylene  (hexinene), 
Tri methylene  (cjclopenkme), 
Triphenylbcnzene. 
Tripheuylmethane. 
Xylenes. 
Xylylene. 
Zingiberine. 
Hydrocele  fluid,  composition  of  (Ver- 

tun),  a.,  ii,  152. 
Hydrochloric  acid.     See  under  Chlor. 
ine. 
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Hydro-j'-ooiuiiarie     aoid,    identitv    of, 
'    with  phloretic  acid  (Bougault),  A., 

i,  495. 
Hydrocjanie  acid.    See  under  Cyanogen. 
Hydroembalie     aoid     (Heffter     and 

Fbuebstein),  A.,i,  498, 
Hydroferrocyanio  acid,  constitution  of, 
decomposition  of,  in  air,  action  of 
heat  and  of  ether  on  (Browning), 
T.,  1238;  P.,  1900,172. 
decomposition  of  (Adie  and  Brown- 
ing). T.,  167 ;  P.,  1899,226. 
and    carbonylliydroferrocyanic    acid, 
comparison  of   heat   of   fractional 
neutralisation    of    (Mullek),    A., 
ii,  130. 
Hydrogallain,  non-existence   of  (Orn- 

DORFF  and  Brewer),  A.,  i,  448. 
Hydrogaaometer  (Benoit),  A.,  ii,  435. 
Hydrogen,    existence    of  free,    in    the 
atmosphere  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  537, 
538. 
specti-a  of  (Trowbridge),  A.,  ii,  701. 
absorption  coeflScient  of,  by  aijueouB 
solutions  of  dissociating  substances 
(Braun),  a.,  ii,  529. 
density  of,  dried  by  liquid  air  (Ray- 

leigh),  A.,ii,  589. 
liquid,  influence  of  the  temperature  of, 
on  the  germinative  power  of  seeds 
(Thi8ELT0N-Dyer),  a.,  ii,  300. 
influence  of  the  temperature  of,  on 
Bacteria  (Macfadyen  and  Row- 
land), A.,  ii,  610. 
occlusion    of,   by  cobalt    and    nickel 

(Baxter),  A.,  ii,  78. 
deviation  from  Boyle's  law  of  mixtures 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  (Verschaf- 
felt),  a.,  ii,  192. 
and  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  methane 
and  air,  limits  of  combustibility  of, 
l)assed   over  red-hot   cupric  oxide 
(Gautier),  A.,  ii,  469. 
innuence  of  finely  divided  platinum 
on  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
(French),  A.,  ii,  718. 
action     of,     on     antimony   sulphide 

(PAlabon),  a.,  ii,  852. 
action  of,  on  mercury  selenide,  and 
the  inverse  action  (PAlabon),  A., 
ii,  846. 
estimation  of,  Tolumetrically  (Colben), 
A.,  ii,  241. 
Hydrogen  bromide.  See  under  Bromine, 
chloride.    See  under  Chlorine, 
cyanide.    See  under  Cyanogen, 
fluoride.    See  under  Fluorine, 
iodide.    See  under  Iodine, 
nitride.    See  Azoimide. 
Hydrogen  ji^rozide  (BrOhl),  A. ,  ii,  535. 
praparation  of   (de  Forcrand),  A., 
ii,  129. 


I  Hydrogen  perozide,  demonstration    of 
the  formation  of,  as  a  product  of 
'  direct    oxidation     (Engler),     A.. 

i,  400. 
its   acyl    derivatives    and  their  per- 
oxides, nomenclature  of  (v.  Bakyer 
and  Yillioer),  A.,  i,  626, 
dielectric  constant  of  (Calvebt),  A.. 

u,  831. 
chemical  dynamics  of  (Bredig   and 

Miller  v.  Bernegk),  A.,  ii,  213. 
heat  of  solution  of  (de  Forcrand), 

A.,  ii,  526. 
heat   of  neutralisation   of  (de  For- 
crand), A.,  ii,  476. 
I       equilibrium  between  persulphuric  acid 
and  (LowRY  and  West),  T.,  966; 
:  p.,  1900,  127. 

I       action  of,  on  barium  hydroxide   (de 

Forcrand),  A,,  ii,  277. 
I       action  of,  on  carbohydrates,  in  pre- 
sence   of  ferrous   salts   (Mok&ell 
and  Croftb),  T.,  1219;  P.,   1900, 
171. 
action   'of,    on    unsaturated    hydro- 
carbons, in  presence  of  ferrous  snl- 
phate    (Cross,   Bevan,  and    Hei- 
BERo),  A.,  i,  534. 
;       action  of,   on  lime  (de  Forcrand), 
A. ,  ii,  526. 
action  of  permanganate  on  (v.  Baeyer 

and  Villiger),  A.,  ii,  719. 
action  of,  on  nitrogen  iodide  (Chatt- 

AWAY  and  Orton),  A.,  ii,  722. 
interaction   of,  with    sulphuric   acid 
(LowRY  and  West),  T.,  950  j  P., 
1900,  126. 
estimation  of  (Grutzner),  A.,  ii,  810. 
estimation  of,  iodometrically  (Rufp), 
A.,  ii,  572. 
Hydrogen   peroxides,    higher    (Bach), 

A.,  li,  470. 
Hydrogen     te^rozide,      Baches    (Arm- 
strong), P.,  1900,  134. 
Hydrogen   phosphide   (pkosphine\  pre- 
{Miration  of  (Matignon),  A.,  ii,  482. 
action  of,  on  mercuric  chloride  (Par- 
theil),  a.,  ii,  543. 
Hydrogen  snlphide   and   its   solution, 
preparation    of    (Winkler),    A., 
li,  398. 
dissociation  constant  of  (Walker  and 

CoRMACK),  T.,  14  ;  P.,  ine,  208. 
action  of,  on  bismuth,  lead  or  silTer 

])eroxide8  (Vanino),  A.,  ii,  279. 
estimation  of  (Rvssell),  T.,  354  ;  P., 
1900,  41. 
Hydrolysif .    See  Affinity. 
Hydrozamio  aeids,  action  of  amines  on 

(Thiele  and  Piokard),  A. ,  i,  29. 
Hydrozyaoetyl-j9-aoetaminobenioio  aeid 
and  its  salts  (Trobgsr),  A.,  i,  227. 
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Hydrozy-aeids,     aromatic,    and     their 
esters  (Einhorn),  A.,  i,  439. 
haloid,  formation  of  (Melikofp),  A., 
i,  536. 
i9-Hydrozy-aeidB,  dibasic,  behaviour  of, 
on  boiling  with  aqueous  sodium  hydr- 
oxide (FicHTER  and  Dreyfus),  A., 
i,  426. 
8-Hydrozy-6-alkyl-l:2:4-triaiole-l-pro- 
pionie  aoids  from  acylsemicarbazino- 
propionic  acids,  and  their  acyl  deriv- 
atives (Bailet  and  Agree),  A.,  i,  528. 
Kydrozyamidofnlphates,  decomposition 
of,  by  copper  sulphate  (Divers  and 
:  Haoa),  T.,  978  ;  P.,  1900,  147. 
Hydrozyamino-aeidB,  aromatic,  glycinyl 
derivatives  of  the  esters  of  (Einhorn 
and  Oppenheimer),  A.,  i,  493. 
8-Hydrozy-8-      aud      •4-i-amjlamino- 
bensoio  aoids,  tlieir  esters  and  nitroso- 
derivatives  (Einhorn  and  HiJTz),  A. , 
i,  442. 
Hydrozyatobemene  and  /^-aminophenol, 
action  of   sulphur  on  a  mixture  of 
(Ris),  a.,  i,  419. 
o-Hydrozyatobenieiie  (Bamberger),  A., 

i,  531. 
Hydrozyaio-oompounds,  constitution  of 
(McPherson),  a.,  i,  123 ;  (Auwers 
and  Mann),  A.,  i,  418. 
action  of   sulpliur    on  a  mixture  of 
;E^aminophenol,  7/i-amino-o-cresol,  or 
//-phenylenediamine  (Ris),  A.,  i,  419. 
Hydrozyaiozybenienei,     o-,    p-,    and 
iso-O;    and    their    oxidation    (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  531. 
/i-^drozybenialdehyde  triacetate 

(Thiele  and  Winter),   A.,  i,  500. 
m-Hydrozybeniamide,  s-6*tbromo-,  and 
its  triacetyl    derivative  (van  Dam), 
A.,  i,  172. 
Hydrozybeniamides,  o-,   ?/^-,    and    ;>-, 
action  of  potassium  hy[>obromite  on 
(van  Dam),  A.,  i,  171. 
o-Hydrozybensoio  aoid.  See  Salicylic  acid . 
iH-Hydrozybensoio  aoid,  2:4:6-/riamino- 
6-cyano,  and  its  triacetyl  derivative, 
and  amide  (Nietzki  and  Petri), 
A.,  i,  486. 
2-    and    6-mo7iO;  and    2:6-<2i-chloro- 
(Mazzara    and    Bertozzi),     A., 
i,  596. 
Hydrozybensoio  aoids,  vi-  and  ;)-,  glycinyl 
derivatives  of  the  esters  of  (Einhorn 
and  Ofpenheimkr),  A.,  i,  494. 
Hydrozybenioio  aoids,  ethyl  esters, com- 
pounds ,of,  with  the  ethyl  esters  of 
a-bromo-fatty  acids  (Bibohoff),  A., 
i,  396. 
their   esters,    acyl    derivatives,    and 
nitro-  and  amino-compounds  (Ein- 
horn), A.,  i,  439. 


Hydrozybenionitrilo,  2:4-rZmitro- 

(Borsche),  a.,  i,  645. 
l-Hydrozy-l:2:8-beniotriaiolo  {benzene- 

cLzimiiwl)  aud    the    action  of   acetic 

chloride  on  (Zingke  and  Schwarz), 

A.,  i,  527. 
m-Hydrozybeiunrl  alcohol,  bromide, 
chloride  and  iodide,  2:4:6-<ribromo-, 
and  the  acetyl  derivatives  of  the 
alcohol  and  bromide  (Auwers  and 
Ricuter),  a.,  i,  166. 

haloids,  relation  between  structure  of, 
and     reaction     of,    with     alkalis 
(Auwers),  A.,  i,  159. 
j»-Hydrozybensyl  alcohol,  bromide  and 

iodide,     3:5-«?ibromo-,     their    acetyl 

derivatives,     and      ethers      of     the 

alcohol  (AUWER8  and  Daeckb),   A., 

i,  164. 
o-Hydrozybonsylacetanilide,        4:6-«ft- 

bromo-  (Auwers),  A.,  i,  492. 
m-Hydrozy-boniyl-  and    -beniylidene- 

aoiliiie  (Bamberger  and   MOller), 

A.,  i,  705.' 
a-Hydrozyboniylideneaoetophenoxie  and 

its      reactions      (Wislicenus),      A., 

i,  37. 
Hydrozybeniylidenoaaiinodi-p-tolyl- 

guanidine  (Busch  and  Bauer),  A., 

I,  415. 
0'  Hy  drozybeniy  lidenebis-2-mothyl- 

indole  (v.  Walther  aud  Clemen), 

A.,  i,  408. 
Hydrozyboniylidene-SnaphthYlamine, 

1-bromo-  and  1-chloro-o-  and  -j)-,  and 

their   hydrocyanides    (Morgan),   T., 

1216  ;  P.,  1900,  171. 
2-Hydrozy-l-bonijrl-a-iiaplithiiidole- 

qiiinone    and     its    oarbozylio    acid 

(Libbermann),  a.,  i,  311. 
o-Hydrozybeniyl-i^tolylnitrosoamiiie 

(Bamberger     and     MCller),     A., 

i,  706. 
a-Hydrozybutaldozime   (Franks),   A., 

i,  428. 
Hydrozybutyrio  aoid  in  diabetic  urine 

(Magnus-Levy),  A.,  ii,  155. 
Hydrozybutyrio  acids,  a-  and  /S-,  fi-  and 

a- bromo-  (Melikoff),  A.,  i,  586. 
Eydrozyoamphenilanio     aoid     (Bredt 

and  Jagelki),  A.,  i,  135. 
a-Hydrozyoamphopyrio     aoid     (Gard> 

ner),  p.,  1900,  46. 
4-H3rdrozyoarbo8tyril  from  anthiiinilic 

acid  (Erdmann),  a.,  i,  188. 
4-HydrozyuK>earbostyxil  and  its  3-carb- 

ozylio  aoid  (Gabriel  and  Colman), 

A.,  i,  858,  359. 
Hydrozyapooinohenio    lactone,  and  its 

ethyl  ether  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  246. 
Hydrozyapooinchenino   (Koenigs),  A., 

i,  246. 
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4-Hydrox7-<^-oamyl  alcohol,  haloids, 
and  ethers,  3:6-c{tbromo-,  acetyl  deriv- 
atives of  (AuwERS,  Traun,  and 
Welde),  a.,  i,  165,  168. 

S-Hydrozy-^'-CTimyl  alcohol  and  bromide 
and  bromo-derivatives,  ethers  and 
acetyl  derivatives  of  (Attwers),  A,, 
i,  161 ;  (AuwBRS  and  Ma  as),  A., 
i,  162. 

i'-Hydrozy-^'-oumyl  bromide,  phenyl- 
urethane  of  (Adwers,  ^Traun,  and 
Weldk),  a.,  i,  167. 

6-Hydrozy-ifr-oamyleiie  (^tbromide,  8:6- 
rfibromo-,  its  ethers  and  acetyl  deriv- 
atives (AuwERS ;  AuWERS  and 
Ebner),  A.,  i,  161. 

j^-Hydrozy-il'-eiunylene  o-glycol,  di- 
bromo-,  ethers  of  (Auwers  and 
Ebner),  A.,  i,  161. 

8-Hydrozy-2:6-dicarboz]^-l  :4  psrronic 
aoid.     See  Meconic  acid. 

2'-Hydrozy-8:4'-diethozye]ialkon6  and 
its  acetyl  derivative  (v.  Harpe  and 
V.  KOSTANECKI),  A.,  i,  237. 

l-Hydrozy-8:4'-dim6thoZy-  and  -3:4'-di- 
ethozy-flavone  (Czajkowski,  v. 
KosTANECKi,  and  Tambor),  A., 
i,  504. 

6-Hydrozy-l  :6-dimothozyphe]ianthreiie. 
See  a-ifr-Tliebaol. 

6-Hydrozy-l:5-dim6thozyp]ie]iaiithreiie- 
10-earbozylio  acid.  See  a-^-Thebaol- 
carbozylic  acid 

2-Hvdrozy-4:6-dimethylbenBaldehyd6 
(AuwERs),  A.,  i,  160. 

8-Hydrozy-6:7-di2iiethylfliiorone  and  its 
acetyl  derivative  and  methyl  ether 
(Weidel  and  Wenzel),  A,,  i,  308. 

a-Hydrozy-oc-dimethylheptoio  aoid 
( a-hydroxy-a-rMlhyl\9ohexyl(uxtic  acid), 
and  its  methyl  ester  (Auwers),  A., 
i,  9. 

c-Hydrozy-iiC-dimethylootoie  aoid,  ethyl 
ester  and  lactone  of  (v.  Baeyer  and 
Villiger),  a.,  i,  329. 

2-Hydrozydip]i6]iyl,  5-nitro-,  and  its 
benzoyl  derivative  (Borsche),  A., 
i,  594. 
its  benzovl  and  5-nitroso-,  and  5- 
amino-derivatives  (Borsohe),  A. , 
1,  24,  594. 

o-Hydrozydiphenylaoetio  hydraiide  and 
its  benzyUdene  derivative  and  com- 
pound with  o-phthalaldehydic  acid 
(Wed el).  A.,  i,  863. 

2-Hydrozy-l:8-dip]ie]i7lb6]ii6ne,  5- 

nitroso-  and  its  benzoyl  derivative,  and 
5-amino-  (Borsche),  A.,  i,  25,  594. 
j^-Hydrozydiphenyloarbamide  and  its 
phcnylcarbamate  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  418. 
Hydrozyethaneinlphonio  aeid,  energy 
of  (CoJAZzi),  A.,  i,  327. 


S'-Hydronr-S-ethozyflavone  and  its 
acetyl  derivative  (v.  Harpe  and  v. 
KOSTANECKI),  A.,  i,  288. 

l:4-Hydrozyet]iozy]iap]ithalene  (Bus- 
sio),  A.,  i,  602. 

Hydrozyothozynanhtlialeiie-2-carb- 
ozylic  aoid  and  its  esters  (Ruasic), 
A.,  i,  601. 

4-Hydrozy-8-ethyl»ooarbostyril  (Gab- 
riel and  Colman),  A.,  i,  858. 

Hydrozyethylidoneozanilido  (v.  P£ch- 
MANN  and  Ansel),  A.,  i,  889. 

2-Hydrozyothyl-4-metli^lpyTidine  (2:4- 
lutidylalhine)y  formation  of  (Ekoels), 
A.,  i,  406. 

2  Hydxt>zy-l-othylnap]itMiidoloqniiunM 

(LlEBERHANN),  A.,  i,  311. 

Hydrozyethylpiperidinos      {piperidine- 
alkines),      physiological     action      of 
(Paderi),  a.,  ii,  742. 
Hydrozyethylsnlphonometliylenosiilpli- 

inio  aoid  (Rotz),  A.,  i,  370. 
4'H^drozyflayoiie  and  its  acetyl  deriv- 
ative   (Grossmann    and    v.    Kosta- 
NECKi),  A.,  i,  699. 
6-Hydrozyfaiftiran-2-earbozylio      aeid 
(Cross,  Bevan,    and    Briogs),    A., 
i,  682. 
6-Hydrozy-4-flirfiiryl-A*'"-di]iydro- 
pyridone,  3:5-eficyano-  (Guabeschi), 
A.,  i,  53. 
i9-HTdrozyglutario  aoid,  distillation  of 

(Fighter  and  Krafft),  A.,  i,  8. 
C-Hydrozyheptoio  aoid,  its  ethyl  eaten 
and  salts  (v.  Baeyer  and  Villiger), 
A.,  i,  329. 
a-Hydrozyhomooamphorio  aoid,  lactone 

of.     See  Homocamphanic  acid. 
/^-Hydrozyhydratroplo       aoid      (Bou- 

GAULT),  A.,  i,  549. 
6-Hydrozyhydriiideiie  (Moschner),  A., 

i,  344. 
HydrozTl   and   halogens,    isomorphons 
replacement  of  (Fels),  A.,  i,  338. 
alcoholic,      phenyl  thiocarbimide      as 
a    reagent    for    the    detection    of 
(Orndorff   and   Richmond),   A., 
i,  156. 
phenolic,  influence  of  (Hassol),  A., 
i,  600. 
HydrozyVfluiotion,    thermal    value    of 

(de  Fororand),  a.,  ii,  526. 
Hydrozylamine,    preparation    of     free 
(Uhlenhuth),  a.,  ii,  475. 
spectrum  of  (Hartley  and  Dobbie), 

T.,  821 ;  P.,  1900,  14. 
electrolysis  of  (Szarvasy),  T.,  «0S  : 

P.,  1900,  8. 
oxidation  of  (v.  Knorre  and  AKXirr), 

A.,  ii,  204. 
action  of,  on  bromoamlnes  (Kijnkr), 
A.,  i,  277,  383. 
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Hydrozylamine,   action   of,    on   ethyl 
/S-cyanophenylpyravate       (Eblen- 
metek),  a.,  1,649. 
action  of,  on  ethyl  phenyl  propiolate 
(RUHEMANN  and  Stapleton),  T., 
240;  P.,  1900,  11. 
reactions  of,  with  hydroxy-  and  un- 
saturated compounds  (Tingle),  A., 
i,  544. 
salts,    isomerism    of,    with    salts   of 
ammonium  and  of  hydrazine  (Saban- 
tEFF),  A,,  ii,  18. 
hydrochloride,  fpradual  decomposition 
of,    when  impure   (Diveks  and 
Haga),  T.,  978 ;  P.,  1900,  147. 
action  of,  on  ketones  of  the  type 
CO(CH:CHR)j.  in    presence     of 
sodium  -acetate   (Minumni    and 
C^rta-Satta),  a.,  i,  237. 
formic  acid  derivatives  of  (Schroeteu 

and  Peschkes),  A.,  i,  485. 
nickel  sulphate  compound  of  (Uulen- 

huth),  a.,  ii,  482. 
platinum  compounds  of  (Uhlenhuth), 
A.,  ii,  485,  659. 
HydrozyUmineSi  aromatic,  nature  and 
position    of   substituents    in,   in 
their    reaction    with    nitro-com- 
l)ounds  (Angelj  and  Angelico), 
A.,  i,  221. 
action  of  alkalis  on  (Bamberger 

and  Brady),  A.,  i,  221. 
oxidation  of  aqueous  solutions  of, 
by   atmospheric   oxygen    (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  220.' 
i8-aromatic,  action  of  diazome*thane  on 
(Bamberger   and    Tschirner), 
A.,  i,  342. 
action  of  formaldehyde  on  (Bam- 
berger), A.,  i,  341. 
l-Hydrozylaminooamphane      {B-borjii/l-   j 
hydroxylamim)   (Forstek),  T  ,  255 ;   I 

P.,  1900, 14.  : 

7(1)-Hydrozylepidone  and  its  acyl  { 
derivatives  (v.  Pechmann),  A.,  i,l73  ; 
(V.  Peohmank  and  Schwakz),  A.,  | 
i,  174. 
o-Hydrozymandelic  aldehyde  and  its  \ 
osazone  and  semicarbazone  (Stoer-  j 
mer),  a.,  i,  656.  ' 

Hydrozymerouribensoic  aeid,  and   an- 

nydride,  and  its  salts  (  Pksci),  A. ,  i,  546.    I 
4-Hydrozymeiltyl  alcohol,  and  methyl  | 
ether,  2:6-(^tbromo-,  and  their  acetyl   i 
derivatives  (Auwer.s,  Travn,  and 
Welde),  a.,  i,  166,  169. 
alcohol,   2:6-(£ibromo-  (AirwERs   and 
Traun),  a.,  i,  167. 
;>-Hydrozymeiitylanlline,        (ftbromo-, 
phenylurethanes  of,  and  acetyl  deriv- 
ative (AuwERs,  Traun,  and  Welde), 
A.,  i,  166. 


;)-Hydrozyiiieiityleiie-ald»hyde,  -imino- 
ether,  and  -nitrile  (Tuiele  and 
Eichwede),  a.,  i,  501. 

Hydrozymethanesnlphonie  acid,  energy 
of  (CojAZZi),  A.,  i,  327. 

4-j9-Hydrozy-77i-methozybeniylide&ebii- 
l-p]ienyl-8-methyl-6-pyrasolone 
(Tambor  and  Licinski),  A.,  i,  364. 

3-  Hydrozy-6-methozy-8-methylphenol 
and  its  hydrochloride  and  tetracetyl 
derivative  (Konya),  A.,  i,  545. 

S-Hydrozy-S-methozy-S-methyl-p-quin- 
one  and  its  4-ozime,  and  -j^-quinol  and 
its  triacetyl  derirative  (Konta),  A., 
i,  546. 

l:4-HydrozymethozynaphthaleBe  (Rus- 
sia), A.,  i,  602. 

Hydrozymethozynaphtlialene-2*earb- 
ozylio  aoid,  and  its  esters  (Rushio), 
A.,  i,  601. 

3-Hydrozy-4-methozyp]ienantlirene 
(\9omethyhmrfhoV)t  synthesis  of,  and 
its  acetyl  derivative  and  9-oarbozylio 
aoid  (PscHORRand  Sumuleanu),  A., 
i,  487. 

7-Hydrozy-8-methozy-8-p]ie&yl-2-earb- 
oityril  (PscHORR  and  Sumuleanu), 
A.,  i,  488. 

6-Hydrozy-4-;>-methoz3rplienyl-A''*- 
dUiydropyridone,  3:5-o?tcyano-  (Guar- 
EscHi),  A.,  i,  52. 

Hydrozymethyl-o-benioiofulphinide, 
synthesis  of  (Mabelli),  A.,  i,  596. 

l-Hydrozy-6-methyl-l:2:3-bensotTiasole 
{toliceneaziminol)  (Zincke  and 
Schwarz),  a.,  i,  528. 

4-Hydrozy-3-methyltsocarbostyril  (Gab- 
riel and  Colman),  A.,  i,  358. 

6-Hydrozy-8-methyleliromone,  and  its 
acetyl  derivative  (Crivelli  and  v. 
KOSTANECKI),  A.,  i,  668. 

7-Hydrozy-8-methylehromone     (Bloch 

and  v.  KosTANECKi),  A.,  i,  308. 
2-HydxozT-3-methyldiphenyl,5-nitroso-, 

and  its  benzoyl  derivative  (Borsche), 

A.,i,  594. 
Hydrozymethylenetropinone       (Will- 

8TATTER     and      Iglauer),     a.,    i, 

244. 
2-Hydrozy-4-methyl-8-othylquinoliBe 

(Camps),  A.,  i,  310. 
8-Hydrozymethylfluoroiie  (Weidel  and 

Wenzel),  a.,  i,  308. 
ii-Hydrozy-ii-methyl-c-heptenoic      aoid 

and  its  ethyl  ester  (v.   Braun  and 

Stechele),  a.,  i,  429. 
Hydrozyme^ylhezoio  acid  and  its  ethyl 

ester  and  silver  salt  (v.  Baeyer  and 

Villiger),  a.,  i,  329. 
a-Hydrozy-a-methylMohezylaoetio  aoid. 

See        a-Hydroxy-ac-dimet)iylheptoic 

acid. 
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S-Hydrozymethyl-d-phenyl-S-triaiol- 

one-l-propionie    aoid    (Bailey   and 

Agree),  A.,  i,  628. 
4-H7drozy-l-m6tliylp]rraiol6     and    its 

salts  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  692. 
6-Hydrozy-4-m6tliylpyri]nidine,     hydr- 

iodide  of  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 

i,  65. 
Hydrozymethylquinolinei,  2:4-  and  4:2-, 

synthesis  of  (Camps),  A.,  i,  116. 
4-Hydxozy-8-metlLyIiM>qm]ioIin6,         1- 

chloi'Q-  (Gabriel  and  Colmak),  A., 

i,  369. 
Hydrozymethylquinozaline        (Ruhe- 

MANN  and  Stapleton),  T.,  249 ;  P., 

1900,  12. 
4-Hydx>Qzy-2-mot]iyItrim6sio    aoid    and 

its  esters  (Erreka),  A.,  i,  33. 
8-Hydrozyiiap]it]Lal6ne-4:6-diiiilphonie 

aoid,  1  -amino-  {aminonaph^iol'X'Ocid), 

use  of,   for  the  detection  of  nitrous 

acid  in  water  (Erdmann),  A.,  ii,  243  ; 

(Spiegel),  A.,  ii,  318 ;  (BIennicke), 

A.,  ii,  438,  621. 
Hydrozynaphthalic     anhydride,      and 

derivatiYe8(AN8ELM  and  Zuckmayer), 

A,  i,  176. 
Hydrozynaphthalozime  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative  (Anbblm  and  Zuckmayer), 

A.,  i,  176. 
Hydrozynaphthaqninone  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Thiele  and  Winter),  A., 

i,  605. 
3-Hydrozy-  a-naphthaqninono-  8-aoetio 

aoid  (Liebermann),  A.,  i,  311. 
2-Hydrozy-l-naphthylaoetio    aoid   and 

bromo-,  and  their  lactones  ;  and  di- 

chloro-  (Stoermer),  A.,  i,  666. 
2-Hydrozyi8oniootiiiio    aoid,  6-chloro-, 

and  6-amino-  (Sell  and  Dootson),  T., 

236  ;  P.,  1900,  9. 
Hydrozyd^mitrobonseneaiodiDlienyl- 

aminefulphonio   aoid,    sodium     salt 

(Gnehm  and  Werdenbeeo),  A.,  i,  94. 
Hydrozypontanesnlphonio  aoid,  enei*gy 

of  (CoJAZZi),  A.,  i,  827. 
8-Hydroz^lienanthrene  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (PscHORRand  Sumuleaku), 

A.,  i,  488. 
4-Hydrozyphoiianthreno,  synthesis    of,  . 

and  its  methyl  ether  and  acetyl  derivative 

(PscHORRand  Jabckel),  A.,  i,  488. 
o-Hydrozyphonozyaoetio       aoid.      See 

Catecholacetic  acid. 
m-Hydrozyphenozyaoetie    aoid    (resor- 

cinolacetic  acid)^  and  its  silver  salt  and 

anilide  (Carter  and  Lawrence),  T., 

1222  ;  P.,  1900,  152. 
i'-HydrozyphonozTaootio   aoid  {quiriol- 

acetic  [add)  and  its  aniline  salt  and 

anilide  (Carter  and  Lawrence),  T., 

1222  ;  P.,  1900,  162. 


o-Hydrozyphenylaoetic   aoid,    and    its 

amide,  chloride,  and  lactone ;  and  5- 

chloro-  and  its  lactone  (Stoermer), 

A.,  i,  666. 
2-Hydrozyphenylao6tio    aoid,   6-nitro-, 

and  its  ethyl  ester  and  lactone  (Hill, 

Soch7  and  Oenslager),  A.,  i,  638. 
nt-Hydrozyphenylaminoorotonio     aoid, 

ethyl  ester  (v.  Pechmann),  A.,  i,  178; 

(v.    Pechmann  and  Schwarz),  A., 

i,  174. 
Hydrozyphenylooumalin   (He8se),  A., 

i,  35. 
4.0-  Hydrozyphenyldihydrodithiaiine, 

2:6-dtcyano-  (Hellsing),  A.,  i,  518. 
6-Hydrozy-4-phenyl-A''*-dihydro- 

pyridomo,  3:6-e{icyano-  (dicyanophent/l- 

glutaconimide),  and   its   salts    (Gua- 

REscHi),  A.,  i,  62. 
o-Hydrozyphenylmethylurothano     and 

its  benzoyl  derivative  (Ransom),  A., 

i,  219. 
4-Hydrozy-l-plionylpyraiolo,    and     its 

8-oarbozylio  aoid  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  692. 
2-Hydxozy-4-phe2iylqiiiiiolino    (Cami>8), 

A.,  i,  310. 
SHydrozT-l-phenyltriasolo     and      its 

3-benzyl,  8-methyl,  and  3-ethyl  deriv- 
atives  (Rupe   and   Labhardt),  A., 

i,  268.      . 
2-Hydrozy-  l-phenyl-4:4:6-trim6thyl- 

dihydropyrimidine     (Traube      and 

SCHALL),  A.,  i,  118. 
o-Hydrozyphonyiurethaiio  from  o-amino- 

Shenyl  ethyl  carbonate,  and  its  benzoyl 
erivatrve  (Ransom),  A.,  i,  218. 

i^-Hydrozyphthalaldehydo,  frtbromo-, 
its  isomeride,  and  acetyl  dorivatires 
(Auwers  and  BuRROW.s),  A.,  i,  99. 

/y-Hydrozyphthalanil,  (2n>romo-,  pre- 
paration of  (Meyer),  A.,  i,  447. 

6-HydrozytM>phthalio  aoid,  2:4:6-/ri- 
amino-,  and  its  tetracetyl  derivative 
(Nietzki  and  Petri),  A.,  i,  486. 

8-Hydrozypiporidono,  preparation  of 
(Emmerling),  a.,  i,  16. 

Hydrozypivalio  aoid  (We^ssely),  A., 
i,  428. 

iS-HTdrozypropaldehydodiotliylaootal 
(woHL  and  Emmerich),  A.,  i,  627. 

a-Hydrozypropionio  aoid.  See  Lactic 
acid. 

a-HydrozyiJfopropyl-7-hozenoio  aoid 
(Rupk),  a.,  i,  372. 

Hydrozypropylidoneozaiiilido  (v.  Pech- 
mann and  Ansel),  A.,  i,  389. 

4-HydTOzy-2-propylqiiiiioli]io  (Camps). 
A.,  i,  310. 

4-HydrozTpyTaiol6  and  its  d-oarbozylie 
aoid  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  691. 

2-Hydrozypyridine,  3 :4 :5 :6-t«frachlon>- 
(Sell  and  Dootson),  T.,  772. 
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G-Hydrozypyrimidine,  2:4-(2^and  2:4:5- 

tri-amino-  (Traube),  A.,  i,  416. 
Hydrozypyrimidinecarbozylio        aoid, 

amino-,   ethyl    ester  of   (Ruhemann 

and  Stapleton),  T.,  808  ;  P.,  1900, 

122. 
Hydrozypymvio  aeid,  constitution    of 

(Aberson),  a.,  i,  200. 
8-Hydrozyqiiiiioliiie,    fate    of,    in    the 

organism  (Rost),  A.,  ii,  154. 
Hydrozyquinolinei,  2-  and  4-,  syntheses 

of  (Camps),  A.,  i,  115,  310. 
4-HydrozyMoqiiinoliiie,  1-chloro-  (Gab- 
riel and  Colman),  A.,  i,  858. 
S-HydrozyquiiioUneoarbozylio  aoid,  its 

esters,  and    nitro-  and   amino-deriv- 

atives  (Einuokn),  A.,  i,  441. 
o-HydrozyquiiioliiieglyoiiroxLio         aeid 

(Brahm),  a.,  ii,  95. 
o-Hydrozyqainolinesiilphonio         aoid, 
physiological  action  of  (Bkahm),  A., 
u,  95. 

See  also  Quinosol. 
Hydrozjnteario    aoid   and    its    acetyl 

derivative  (Kasansky),  A.,  i,  426. 
Hydrozyitjrrogallol     (2 :3 .6'irihi/dro.ry- 

an^raeoumarin)y     preparation     and 

triacetyl  derivative  of  (Slam a).  A., 

i,  177. 
Hydrozjnnlphoiiaplithalio      anhydride 

(Anselm     and     Zuckmayek),     A., 

i,  175. 
Hydrozyterephthalio  aoid,  esterification 

of  (WEGSCHEIDER  and  Bittner),  a., 

i,  658. 
i9-Hydrozy-5-tetramethylghitario  aoid, 

action  of  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  and 

sulphuric  acidaand  nitrogen  oxides  on ; 

ana  its  isomeride  (Michailenko  and 

Javorsky),  a.,  i,  586. 
8-Hydrozy-o-tolualdehyde  and  its  oxime 

(AuwERs),  A.,  i,  96  J  (AuwERS  and 

Burrows),  A.,i,  99. 
6-Hydrozy-o-toliialdehyde,        3:4  iQ-iri- 

and    »w:Z:i:^-pe)Ua-hromo-   and    its 

acetyl  and  benzoyl    derivatives    and 

oxime  (Auwers),  A.,  i,  96  ;  (Auwerh 

and  Bubrowh),  A.,  i,  98. 
Hydrozytolnio  aoid  (Me:OH:COaH:Br= 

1:2:8:5)  (Thiele  and  Eichwede),  A., 

i,  501. 
8-Hydrozy-o-toluio   aoid,    4:6-(2ibromo- 

( Auwers  and  Burrowh),  A.,  i,  99. 
;>•  Hydrozytolnio  aoid  {pcresolic  (vcut), 

])henyl  ester,  reactions  of,  with  plienols 

(Cohn),  a.,  i,  548. 
Hydrozytoluio  aoidi,  their  esters  and 

nitro-    and    amino-derivatives    (Ein- 

horn),  a.,  i,  439. 
I'-Hydroz^luquinoiie    and    its    acetyl 

dei*ivative  (Thiele  and  Winter),  A., 

i,  505. 


2-Hydrozy-l-tolyl-4:4:6-trimethyldi- 
hydropyrimidine       (Traube       and 

SCHALL),  A.,  i,  118. 
1-Hydrozy- 1:3:8- triaiole-4:6-dicarb- 
ozylio    aoid   {azimitwUthyUnedicarh- 
oxylic  acid)  and  its  salts  (Zincke  and 
ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  528. 
ii-Hydrozy-oajS-trimethyladipio       aoid 

and  its  esters  (Blaise),  A.,  i,  329. 
7(1)-Hydrozy-8:4:4-trimethyl-3:4-di- 
hydroquinoline  (v.  Peohmann),  A., 
i,  173  ;  (v.  PECUMANNandScHWARz), 
A.,  i,  174. 
7-HydrozyYalerio  aoid,  8-amino-,  barium 
saltof  (Emmerling),  A.,  i,  16. 
lactam  of.     See   3.Hydroxypiperid- 
one. 
4-Hydrozy-7H-zylylen«glyool,^ribromo-, 
and    its    methyl    ether    (Auwers; 
Auwers  and  Hampe),  A.,  i,  96. 
I  HydrozT-o-zylylene  glyooli,  ^ribromo-, 
and  their  ethers  (Auwers  and  Eeggk- 
lbt),  a.,  i,  97. 
Hygrio     aeid     {l'methylpyrrolidinc-2- 
carboxylic  aeid),  synthesis  of  (Will- 
I       statter),  a.,  i,  405. 
I  Hyoacine,  constitution  of  (Hesse),  A., 
'       i,  50 ;  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  356. 
i-Hyoseine.    See  Atroscine. 
Hyosoyamine,  constitution  of  (Hesse), 
•       A.,  i,  50 ;  (Gadambr),  A.,  i,  856. 
'   Hyoscyamu8   niaer,    estimation    of  the 
alkaloids  of  the  leaves  of  (Schmidt), 
A.,  ii,  879. 
i   Hyperaoids,  thenuochemistry  of  (FissA  R- 
I       jewsky),  a.,  ii,  466. 
!  Hypnal,  estimation  of  (Bouoault),  A., 
i,  311. 


loe  oalorimeter,  Bunsen's  (Mellor),  A., 

ii,  834. 
loeland  spar  as  a  standard  in  volumetric 

analysis     (Mabson),     A.,     ii,     436; 

(Thiele  and  Richter),  A.,  ii,  620. 
Iditol,    d-   and    ^,    benzylidene    and 
methylene  derivatives  of  (de  Bruyn 

andALBERDAVANEKENSTEIN),  A.,       ^ 

i,  382. 
,       compounds    of,    with    formaldehyde 
!  (Alberda  van  Ekekstein  and  de 

Bruyn),  A.,  i,  619. 
Mdonio  aoid,  compound  of,  with  form- 
aldehyde (Alberda  van  Ekenstein 
I      and  DE  Bruyn),  A.,  i,  619. 
I  /-Idosaoohario  aoid,  compound  of,  with 
benzaldehyde  (Alberda  tan  Eken- 
stein and  DE  Bruyn),  A. ,  i,  619. 
Imidoiulphites  (Divers  and  Ooawa), 
P.,  1900,  113. 
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Imlnoeliloridei,   decomposition    of  (v. 
Pkchmank   and    Obermiller),    A., 
i,  294. 
Iminodicarbozylic  aoidi  oxime  of  (mtTto- 
kydroxamic  acid)    (Bamberger   and 
Muller),  a.,  i,  145. 
Imino-etheri,   molecolar  rearrangement 
of,  by  heat  (Wislicenu«  and  Gold- 
schmidt),  a.,  i,  436. 
action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  (Wheeler), 

A.,  i,  293. 
reactions  of,   with    phenylcarbimide, 
phenylthiocarbimide  and  acylthio- 
carbimides    (Wheeler   and    San- 
ders), A.,  i,  563. 
Inoiaeration,  apparatus  for  (Tucker), 
A.,    ii,    62;    (Shuttleworth     and 
Tollens),    a.,    ii,    111 ;    (Shttttle- 
worth),  a.,  ii,  872. 
Indene,  new  syntheses  of  (Kipping  and 
Hall),  T.,  467;  P.,  1900,  54.  | 

alkylation     of    (IfARCKWALD),     A.,    I 

i,  434. 
condensation  product  of  (Thiele),  A. , 
i,  347. 
Indeneoxalio  acid  and  its  ethyl   ester 
(Wislicenus),  a.,  i,  346;  (Thiele), 
A.,  i,  347. 
Indene  resin  (Kraemer  and  Spilker), 

A.,  i,  666. 
Indexing  ohemioal  literature,  system  of 

(Hill),  A.,  ii,  648. 
Indiarubber.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Indioan  (Beyerinck),  A.,  i,  230,  403 ; 
(Hazewinkel).  a.,  i,  403;  (Hooge- 
"VVERFF    and   ter    Meulen),    a., 
i,  404. 
occurrence    of,    in    the     chloro])hyll 
grains  of  the  indigo  plant  (Molisch), 
A.,  ii,  101. 
oxidation  product  of,inuriue(Co'n'ON), 

A.,  ii,  293. 
detection    of,    in   pathological   urine 

(Kleit),  a.,  ii,  776. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Wang),  A.,   i 
ii,  122 ;  (Bouma),  A.,  ii,  700. 
Indican  ensyme.    See  under  EmEvmes. 
Indioanuria  produced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of   oxalates    (Harnack    and 
V.  D.  Leyen),  a.,  ii,  422. 
Indicator,  new,  for  acidimetry  (Wolff), 
A.,ii,  435.  I 

alisarin-green-B  as  an  (FormAnek),    ' 
A.,  ii,  435.  i 

ferric  isopyrotritarate  as  an  (Simon), 

A.,  i,  625. 
p-nitrophenol   as  an  (Spiegel),   A., 

ii,  754. 
perezone  as  an  (Duyk),  A.,  ii,  808. 
Indioatort ,  wide  occun-encc  of,  in  nature 
(Fraps),  a.,  ii,  754. 
See  also  Analysis. 


Indigo,  formation   of,  from   Indigoferse 
and  from  Ifarsdenia  tindoria  (van 
Romburoh),  a.,  i,  230. 
distinction  of,  from  other  blue  d3''ei 
on     fabrics      (van     Leent),    A., 
ii,  457. 
assay  of  (Clauher),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Indigotin,  formation  of,  from  diphenyl- 
diketopiperazine      (KuHARA      and 
Chikashige),  a.,  i,  560. 
formation  of,  from  ethyl  anthranilate 
(Vorlander  and  Koettnitz),  A., 
i,  649. 
formation  of,  from  woad  (Beyerinck), 

A.,  i,  280,  403,  649. 
crystalline  form  of  (Kley),  A.,  i,  346. 
fusion  of,  with  potassium  hydroxide 

(Hbntschel),  a.,  i,  231. 
oxidation    of  (v.   Geurgievics    and 
Springer),  A.,  i,  560. 
Indiffotintriinlphonic    acid,    salts     of 

(Honig),  a.,  i,  231. 
Indigo-white,    crystalUne    (Binz    and 

Rung),  A.,  i,  560. 
Indium,     microchemical     detection     of 

(Huysse),  a.,  ii,  245. 
Indoles,    substituted,    action    of   alkyl 

iodides  on  (Planchrr),  A.,  i,  560. 
Indoline  bases,  syntheses  of  (Brunnek), 

A.,  i,  360. 
1-Indone,    3-bromo-,    and    its    oxime 

(Schlos^bero),  a.,  i,  665. 
Indonecyanoaoetamide,     chloro-,     and 
Indonedicarboxyloglntaconic       aeid, 
bromo-,    ethyl    ester   (Lanser    and 
Wiedermann),  a.,  i,  666. 
Indoneoyanoaeetic    acid,    ethyl     ester 

(Schlossbero),  a.,  i,  666. 
Indonemalonio  acid,  chloro-,  derivatives 
of  (Lanser  and  Wiederiiann),  A., 
i,  666. 
Indoneresorcinol  ether,  bromo-,  and  its 
acetyl     derivative       (Lanser      and 
Wiedermann),  A.,  i,  667. 
Indoxylanilide  (Vorlander  and.WEiss- 

brenner),  a.,  i,  295. 
Indnline  dyes,   electroljrtic  preparation 
of  (Szarvasy),  T„  207;  P.,   1809, 
194. 
Infants,  new-bom,  chemical  composition 
of  (Oamerer  and  Soldner),   A., 
ii,  290. 
comparison   of    the    feediiic   of,    on 
human  and  cows'-  milk  (Mi^llkr), 
A.,ii,  422. 
naturally  and  artificially  fed,  mineral 
nietal)o1ism    in    (Blauberg),    A., 
ii,  669. 
metabolism  in  (Cambrer  and  Sold- 
ner), A.,  ii,  222.* 
excretion  of  sulphur   by  (Frei'nd), 
A.,  ii,  226. 
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"Influence/'    theimal     value   of    the 
coefficient    of    (de    Fobcrakd),    A., 
ii,  527,  528. 
InAuion  after 'severe  hsemorrhage  (Daw- 

son),  a.,  ii,  291,  417. 
Infnioria,    action    of   fluorescent   sub- 
stances on  (Raab),  a.,  ii,  425. 
effect  of  stimuli   on  (Garrey),   A., 
ii,   158;  (Jennings),  A.,   ii,   158, 
425. 
Inorganic    compounds,   constitution   of 
(Werner,    MCller,    Klien,   and 
Braunlich),  a.,  i,  86. 
substances,  phosphorescence  of  (Gold- 
stein), A.,  ii,  702. 
Inositol,  physiological  r61e  of  (Postek- 

nak),  a.,  ii,  679. 
Intestinal  contents,  chemical  reaction 

of  (Moore and  Bergin),  A.,  ii,  154. 

Intestine,  absorption  and  excretion  of  iron 

by  the  (Abderhalden),  A.,  ii,  223, 

289,  416 ;  (Hofmakn),  A.,  ii,  491. 

absorption  of  sugars  in  the  (Hi^^don), 

A.,  ii,  223. 
large,  absorption  of  fats  and  soaps  iu 

the  (Hambvboer),  A.,  ii,  418. 
small,  absorption  in  the  (Cohnheim), 
A.,  ii,  289. 
absorption  of  saline  solutions  by  the 
(WALLACE    and    Cushny),    A., 
ii,81. 
excretion  in  the  (Corlette),   A., 
u,  678. 
human,  relative  digestibility  of  certain 
fats  in  the  (LUhrig),  A.,  ii,  224, 
355,  667. 
sandy  matter  from  the  (Thomson 

and  Ferguson),  A.,  ii,  228. 
reduction  of  cholesterol  tocoprosterol 
in  the  (MCller),  A.,  ii,  289. 
Xntramolecnlar  change  of  bromodiazon- 
ium  chloride  into  chlorodiazonium 
bromide  (Hantzsch  and  Smtthe), 
A.,  i,  315. 
rearrangement  (Auwerh),  A.,  i,  492. 
Innlin    from    chicory    (Wolff),    A., 
ii,  37. 
glycogen-forming  properties  of  (Nak a- 
SEKO),  A.,  ii,  670. 
Invertaso,  presence  of,  in  some  plants 
of  the  Gramineai  (O'Sullivan),   T., 
691 ;  P.,  1900,  61. 
Iodine  in  corals  (Mendel),  A.,  ii.  677. 
recovery  of,  from  the  residues  obtained 
in    the    preparation  of  zinc  ethyl 
(Lachman),  a.,  i,  542. 
atom,  configuration  of  the  (Kippino 

and  Peters),  P.,  1900,  62.     . 
molecular  weight  of,  in  various  solv- 
ents (Oddo  and  Serra),  A.,  ii,  73. 
action  of,  on  aconitine  and   caffeine 
(Kippenbbroer),  a.,  ii,  777. 


Iodine,  action  of,  on  alkalis  (Taylor), 

T.,  725rP.,  1900,  70. 
action     of,    on     gaseous     ammonia 

(Hugot),  a.,  ii,  274. 
behaviour   of,    with    mercuric   oxide 

(Orton  and  Blackman),  T.,  835 ; 

P.,  1900,  104. 
action  of  persulphates  on  (Marshall), 

A.,  ii,  203. 
in  the  blood  (G ley  and  Bourcet),  A., 

ii,  555. 
in  the  thymus  and  thyroid  (Mendel), 

A.,  ii,  152. 
in    the  thyroid  of  dogs  (Gley  and 

Bourcet),  A.,  ii,  655. 
of  the  thyroid  of  infants,  variations  of 

the  (Charrin  and  Bourcet),  A., 

ii,  419. 
influence  of,  on  the  circulation  (Bar- 
bara), A.,ii,  291. 
metabolism  of  (Gautier;  Bourcet), 

A.,  ii,  670. 
absorption  of,  by  plants  (Bourcet), 

A.,  ii,  100. 
Iodine  componnds,   effect  of  very  low 
temperatures  on  tiie  colour  of  (Kastle), 
A.,  ii,  526. 
Iodine  mono-  and  ^ri-chloride,  molecular 

weight  of,  in  various  solvents  (Oddo 

and  Serra),  A.,  ii,  73. 
moTiochloride,  reaction  of,  with  alkalis 

(Orton  and  Blackman),  T.,  830 ; 

P.,  1900,  103. 
Hydriodic  acid  {hydrogen  iodide)^  ami 

metallic  iodides,  action  of,  on  sul- 
phur dioxide  (Pochard),  A.,  ii,  398; 

(Berg),  A.,  ii,  535;   (Volhard), 

A.,  ii,  650. 
Iodides,  absorption  of,   by  the  skin 

(Gallard),  a.,  ii,  419. 
Iodic  acid,  use  of,  in  analysis  (Jor- 
gensen),  a.,  ii,  620. 

detection  of,  in  presence  of  chloric, 
perchloric,   bromic,  and  ^riodic 
acids,  by  means  of  morphine  sul- 
phate (Reich ard),  A.,  li,  685. 
lodates  and  hypoiodites,  estimation  of 

(Orton  and  Blackman),  T.,  830; 

P.,  1900,  103. 
Iodine   compounds,    organic,  heats   of 

combustion  and  formation  of  (Ber- 

thblot),  a.,  ii,  387. 
Iodides,    aromatic,   oxidation    of,   by 

Caro's   reagent    (Bamberger   and 

Hill),  A.,  i,  281. 
Iodine,     detection,     estimation,     and 

separation  of  :— 
starch  test  for  (Norris  and  Fay),  A., 

u,  272. 
estimation  of  (AuzEN at),  A.,  ii,  366. 
estimation  of,  electrometrically  (Cro- 

TOOINO),  A.,ii,  642. 
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Iodine,     detection,     estimation     and 

separation  of: — 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  bromine 

and  chlorine  (v.  Wjsszelszky),  A., 

ii,  436. 
separation    of,    from     bromine    and 

chlorine  (Crotogino),  A.,  ii,  642. 
separation  of,  from  chlorine  (Vanino 

and  Hauseb),  A.,  ii,  165. 
Iodine   reaction,   Florence's   (Struve), 

A.,  ii,  328. 
Iodoform,     electrolytic     synthesis     of 

(Dony-HAnault),  a.,  i,  677. 
estimation  of,  Yolametrically,  in  dress- 
ings (Lehmann),  a.,  ii,  372,  767. 
lodoso-    and    lodozy-componnds,    pre- 
paration of  (Willoerodt),  a.,  i,  339  ; 
(Obtoleva),  a.,  i,  692. 
lodothyrin,  influence  of,  on  the  circula- 
tion (BabbIsra),  a.,  ii,  291. 
lonone,  examination  of  violet  prepara- 

tions  for  (Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  375. 
^-lonone    from  citral    (Tiemakn),  A., 

i,  381. 
Ions.     See  ElectrochemistrY. 
Iretol,    and    its     triacetyl     deriYative 

(Kohker),  a.,  i,  224. 
Iridium   sesquichlonde    (LeidiI^),    A., 

ii,  146. 
estimation     of,    in    alloys     of    the 

noble    metals    (Mietzscuke),    A., 

ii,  871. 
Iron  in  Disko    Island,  W.  Greenland, 

possible  fonnation  of  (Winkler), 

A.,  ii,  698. 
atomic   weight   of    (Richards    and 

Baxter),  A.,  ii,  407. 
heat  of  solution  of  (Oampbell),  A., 

ii,  407. 
passiYity  of  (Hittobp),  A.,  ii,  705. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  phase  rule 

(Roozbboom),  a.,  ii,  728. 
behaYiour  of,  with  hydrogen  (Heyn), 

A.,  ii,  728. 
function    of,   in    oxidation    processes 

(Sabthou),  a.,  i,  576. 
amount  of,  in  the  htemoglobin  of  the 

horse  (Lapioque  and  Gilardoni), 

A.,  i,  467. 
rdle  of,  in  blood  formation  (Abder- 

HALDEn),   a.,   ii,   228,   289,    416; 

(Hofmann),  a.,  ii,  491. 
accumulation  of,  in  peat  (yan  Bem- 

MELEK,  HorrsEMA  and  Klobbie), 

A.,  ii,  216. 
Iron  aUo]rs  with  carbon,  Osmond  and 

Roberts- Austen's  theory  of  (Heyn), 

A.,  ii,  657. 
with  nickel,  allotropic  transformations 

of  (Dumas),  A.,  li,  408. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Ibbot- 

80N  and  Bbearlky),  A.,  ii,  757. 


Iron  salts,  hydrolysis  of  (Richards), 
A.,  ii,  472. 
solubility    of,    in    sucrose    solutions 

(Stolle),  a.,  i,  333. 
action    of    sodium    thiosulphate    on 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  692. 
Iron  carbonyls,  and  their  importance  in 
the  industrial  application  of  water- 
gas  (yan  Brettkbleyeen  and  trr 
Horst),  a.,  ii,  348. 
pyrophosphate,   soluble,  test  for  the 

puritjr  of  (Ridenour),  A.,  ii,  444. 
phosphide,   preparation   of  (BIaron- 

NEAu),  A.,  ii,  281. 
tungsten   phosphide   (Defaoqz),  A., 

ii,  350. 
selenides  (Fonzes-Diacon),  A.,  ii,  546. 
silicide,   Fe^Si,   and    its    presence  in 
ferro-silicons  (Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  729. 
Ferric  chloride,   comnound  of,  with 
nitrosyl  chloriae  (yan  Hete- 
ren),  a.,  ii,  137. 
action  of  organic  soWents  on  solu- 
tions of  (Oechsner  de  C<>n- 
inck),  a.,  i,  535. 
fluoride,  double  salts  of,  with  ferrous, 
colialt,  nickel,   or  zinc    fluorides 
(Weinland   and    Koppex),   A., 
ii,  143. 
oxide,   ignited,  rapid   solution    of, 
in    hydrochloric   acid    (Born- 
tracer),  a.,  ii,  171. 
solution     obtained    by    dialysis 

(WoBBE),  A.,  ii,  281. 
estimation  of,   in  natural    phos- 
phates (Veitch),  a.,  ii,  677. 
sulphate,   basic,   ¥t^0^  (Schari- 
zeb),  a.,  ii,  349. 
Ferrous  fluoride,  double  salts  of,  with 
aluminium     or     ferric     fluoride 
("Weinland    and    KdPPEH),  A., 
ii.  143. 
iodide,    and    its    compound    with 
ammonia  (Jackson and  Derby), 
A.,  ii,  596. 
syrup  of,  Yolumetric  Yalnation  oi 
(Rupp),  a.,  ii,  680. 
cadmium    sulphates,    solubility    of 
(Stortenbeker),  a.,  ii,  580. 
Iron  organio  oomponnds:— 
Iron  compounds,  peniacjiunO'f  prepara- 
tion  and   nomenclature  of  (Hof- 
mann), A.,  i,  691. 
Ferrous     cyanide,     constitution     of 
(Browning),  T.,  1286;  P.,  190D, 
172. 
Iron  ores,  estimation   of  titanium    in 
(Brakes),  A.,  ii,  248. 
magnetic,     from      Eastern      Ontario 

(Pope),  A.,  ii,  409. 
titaniferous,    analysis    of    (Basker- 
ville),  a.,  ii,  629. 
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Iron  oret : — 

Steel,  tempered  and  untenipered,  con- 
stitntion  of ;  influence  of  temper- 
ing on  the  state  of  combination  of 
elements  other  than  carbon  (Car- 
NOT  and  Goutal),  A.,  ii,  545. 
heat  of  solution  of  (Campbell),  A., 

ii,  407. 
from  the  standpoint  of   the  phase 
rule  (Roozeboom),  A.,  ii,  728. 
6teel  alloys,  estimation  of  phosphorus 
in  (Ibbotson  and  Baearlet),  A., 
ii,  757. 
Steel,  estimation  of  carbon  in  (Sar- 
gent;   Auohy;   Blount),    A., 
ii,574. 
estimation  of  carbon  in,  treatment 
of  copper  potassium  chloride  for 
the  (Sarobnt),  a.,  ii,  440. 
estimation  of  chromium  in  (D6hler ;   { 
Mahon),  a.,  ii,  110.  1 

estimation  of  manganese  in  (Ka- 
mi as),  A.,  ii,  50;  (Jervib),  A.,    , 
ii,  444.  ; 

estimation  of  manganese  in,  volu-   ; 
metrically  (Mionot),  A.,  ii,  690.     | 
estimation     of     molybdenum     in 
(Ibbotson  and  Brearlet),  A., 
ii,  766. 
estimation  of  phosphoi-us  in  (Ibbot- 
son and  Breabley),  A. ,  ii,  757. 
containing   arsenic,    estimation    of 
phosphorus  in  (Camp),  A.,  ii,  757. 
Iron     (in     general),    estimation    and 
separation  of: — 
relative  values  of  the  Mitscherlich  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  methods  for  the 
estimation  of  ferrous  (Hillebrand 
and  Stokes),  A.,  ii,  763. 
apparatus     for     the     estimation    of 

(Shimer),  a.,  ii,  50. 
estimation  of  carbon  in    (Sargent; 

AucHY ;  Blount),  A.,  ii,  574. 
estimation    of    graphitic   carbon     in 
(Ford     and     Breoowsky),     A., 
ii,  168. 
estimation  of  carbon  in,  treatment  of 
copper  potassium  chloride  for  the 
(Sargent),  A.,  ii,  440. 
estimation    of    carbon,    copper    and 
manganese     in     (Heetinq),     A., 
ii,  245. 
estimation  of  chromium  in  (DOhler), 

A.,  ii,  110. 
estimation  of  manganese  in  (Nam  i as), 
A.,  ii,  50  ;  (Hertino),  A.,  ii,  245. 
estimation   of  manganese    in,    volu- 

metrically  (BIignot),  A.,  ii,  690. 
estimation  of  molybdenum  in  (Doh- 

lbr),  a.,  ii,  691. 
containing    arsenic,     estimation     of 
phosphoinis  in  (Camp),  A.,  ii,  757. 


Iron    (in     general),     estimation     and 

separation  of: — 

estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Moore),  A., 

ii,    106 ;  (Riemer),    A.,    ii,    309; 

(Blount),  A.,  ii,  574. 

estimation  of,  in  tap  cinder  (Blum), 

A.,  u,  512. 
separation  of,  from  chromium,  zircon- 
ium, and  beryllium  (Havens  and 
Way),  a.,  ii,  50. 
Iron  group,  molecular  susceptibility  of 
salts  of  the  (du  Bois  and  Liebknecht), 
A.jii,  128  ;  (LtEBKNECHT  and  Wills), 
A.,  ii,  187. 
Isatan  (Beyerinck),  A.,  i,  649. 
Isatase  (Beyxrinok),  A.,  i,  649. 
Isatin,    action   of    o-phenylenediamine 
acetatex)n  (Marchlewski),  A.,  i,  100. 
Isatis  tinctoria.     See  Woad. 
Isatoio  anhydride,  formation  of  (Bredt 

and  Hof),  A.,  i,  229. 
Isomorphism    in   Mendel^efiTs     system 
(Behrbns),  a.,  ii,  136. 
of  salts  of  ammonium,  hydroxylamine, 
and   hydrazine    (Saban^bff),    A., 
ii,  13. 
of  red    and    yellow  mercuric    oxides 
(Cohen),   A.,  ii,   184,  881 ;  (Ost- 
wald),  a.,  ii,  712. 
in  the  aromatic  series  (Oechsner  de 

Coninck),  A.,i,  592. 
of     the     formylphenylacetic     esters 

(Wislicenus),  A.,  i,  597. 
in  the  menthol  series  (Kondakoff  and 

Lutschinin),  a.,  i,  104",  604. 
space,  of  the  ethers  of  toluquinone- 
ozime  (Morgan),  A.,  i,  108. 
Isomorphons  mixtures  and  solid  solu- 
tions (Bruni),  a.,  ii,  196. 
physical  equilibrium  in  (Bruni  and 

GoRNi),  A.,  ii,  197. 
of  saturated  and  non-saturated  open- 
chain    compounds     (Bruni     and 
QoRNi),  A.,  ii,  714. 
Isoprene.    See  Pentinene. 
Isotherms  and  Isoehors  for  systems  in- 
volving   dissociation,    deduction     of 
reaction  (Ikbda),  A.,  ii,  386. 
Ivaaxite  from  Finland  (Hackman),  A., 
ii,  664. 


Jaborandi  leaves,  alkaloids  of  (Jowbtt), 

T.,  478 ;  P.,  1900,  49. 
Jaborine  (Jowbtt),  T.,  478 ;  P.,  1900 

50. 
Jadeite  from  Piedmont   (Piolti),    A., 

ii,  487. 
Japaoonine,    preparation,    composition, 

properties  and  salts  of  (Dunbtan  and 

Read),  T.,  58;  P.,  1899,207. 
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JTapaooaitinei  extraction,  composition, 
properties,  hydrolysis,  salts,  and 
physiological  action  of  (Duxstan  and 
Read),  T.,  47  ;  P.,  1899.  206. 

Japanio  aoid  (Geitel  and  van  der 
Want),  A.,  i,  271. 

Japbemaooniiie,  preparation,  properties, 
hydrolysis  and  salts  of  (Dunstan  and 
Read),  T.,  55;  P.,  1899,  207. 

Jaimine,    oil    of   (Hes8E),   A.,   i,   48 ; 
(Walbaum),  a.,  i,    509  ;    (Jean- 
card  and  Satie),  A.,  i,  510. 
blossom,  oil  of  (Hesse),  A. ,  i,  454. 

Jaimona,  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  48. 

Johnstonotite  from  Tasmania  (Macleod 
and  White),  A.,  ii,  668. 

Jordanita  from  the  Binnenthal  (Solly 
and  Jackson),  A.,  ii,  599. 

Junipar,  empTreaumatic  oil  of  (Cathe- 
LINEAU  and  Haussbr),  A.,  i,  510. 


K(umpferia    Oalaiiga,     oil     of     (van 

Rombvroh),  a.,  i,  677. 
Kaolinite  from  Moravia  (KovAft),   A., 
ii,  148,  149. 
from  Westanl,    Sweden    (Weibull), 
A.,  ii,  286. 
Kalypldta      from     Steinegg,     Austria 

(Mbha),  a.,  ii,  218. 
Katoehlorides        of       aziminobenzene 
(ZiNCKE,  Stoffel,  and  Petermann), 
A.,  i,  524. 
KetoajDo-einoheiiine  and  -homocinohen- 
ine,  ethyl  ethers  of  (Koeniua),   A., 
i,  246. 
4-Katodihydroaiiinaiolinea,  synthesis  of 
(Bogekt  and  Gotthelf),  A,,  i,  412, 
608. 
2-KetohaxamethyleneaarbozyIio     aoid. 

See  2-(^c/oHexanonecarboxylic  acid. 
KotohyJU^ndene,  diioAo-  (Liebbrmann 

and  Flatow),  A.,  i,  667. 
Ketohydrozytriphanyltetraliydrobeni- 
ene,    oxime    of,   compound  of,   with 
certain         solvents  (Peirekko- 

Kritschenko  and  Kasanezky),  A., 
i,  850. 
Ketolaatone,  CjoHi/),,  from  isothujone 

(Sbmmler),  a.,  1,  240. 
a-Katonaphthalene,  ^-Mmchloro-, 

phototrophy   of  (Marckwaij)),    A., 
11,2. 
Ketone,      C,qH„0,      from      wofenchyl 
alcohol  (Bertram  and  Helle),  A., 
i,  899. 
CgH^oO,    from  heating  japanic   acid 
(Gritel  and  van  der  Want),  A., 
i,  272. 


Ketone,  C^^O^  from  heating  the  pro- 
duct of  dibenzyl  ketone  and  benz- 
aldehyde      (Goldbchuiedt      and 
Knopfer),.  A.,  J,  36. 
COEt 'CeHs(OMe)  OPr,  from  isoeugenol 
dibromide  and  sodium    methoxide 
(Pond,  Maxwell,  and  Norman), 
A.,  i,  102. 
COEfC.H(OMe),:0:CHj,    from    iao- 
apiole      r/ibromide     and     sodium 
methoxide  ;  and  its  oxime  (Pond, 
Maxwell,    and     Norman),     A., 
i,  102. 
Ketones,  formation  of.  from  acid  chlorides 
by  means  of  aluminium    chloride 
(Pbrrier),  a.,  i,  331 ;  (Boeseken), 
A.,  i,  849. 
from  the  dibromides  of  propenyl  com- 
pounds, and  of  unsaturated  ketones 
(Pond,  Maxwell,  and  Norman), 
A.,  i,  102. 
new   synthesis  of  (Wedekind),   A., 

i,  665. 
electro-synthesis    of    (Hofbb),     A., 

i,  276. 
condensation    products    of,    with    o- 
aldehydic     acids,      properties     of 
(Fulda),  a.,  i,  36. 
alkyktion  of  (Nef),  A.,  i,  349. 
reactions  of,  with  alkvl  nitrites,  in 
presence  of  excess  of  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen chloride  (Kissel),  A.,  1,620. 
action  of  Caro's  reagent  on  (v.  Basyrr 
and  YlLLlQER),  A.,  i,  133,  206,  828, 
627. 
action    of    ethyl    cyanoacetate    and 
ammonia     on     (Guarbschi     and 
Grande),  A.,  i.  Ill ;  (Minozzi),  A., 
i,  407. 
of  the  type  CX)(CH:CHR)^  action  of 
hydroxylamine    hydrochloride   on, 
in    presence    of     sodium    acetate 
(MiNUNNi  and  Carta-Satta),  A., 
i.  237. 
condensation  of,  with  nitroroalonalde- 
hyde  (Hill,  Soch,  andOBNSLAOER), 
A.,  i,  538. 
conversion      of,      into     a-diketonea 

(PoNZio),  A.,  i,  588. 

cyclic,      ring      disruption       among 

(Wallace),  A.,  i,  44,  589. 

condensation  of,  with  ethyl  succinate 

(Stobbb  and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  179. 

isomeric,  separation  of  (Michael),  A., 

i.  321. 
amino-,  formation  of  alkali  salts    of 
(Wilustattbr   and  Bode),   A., 
i,  245. 
aromatic,  new  method  of  preparing 
(Kunoxbll),  a.,  i,  664. 
halogenised     (Kunckell),     A., 
i,  668. 
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XetoneSy  r^tchloi-o-,  fonuation  of,  bv  the 
action  of  hypochlorons  and  nypo- 
bromous  acias  on  acetylene  and  its 
mono-siibetitated  derivatives  (WiT- 
torf),  a.  ,  i,  421. 
Ketonei  and  Qninones.  See  also : — 
Acetone. 

Acetonechloroform. 
Acetonvlacetone. 
Acetophenone. 
Acetophenoneazobilirubiu. 
Acetopheuonephenvlacetylene. 
Acetoxymesityl  oxide. 
Acetylacetanilide. 
Acetylaceto-ifr-cumidide. 
Acetylacetone. 
Acetylacetotoloidides. 
Acetyl-f»-aceto-m-xylidide. 
Acetylamiuoacetopheuone. 
Acetylamino-  4  -auilino-i8-uaph  thaquin- 

one. 
4-^  Acetvlaminobenzeneazo- 1  -phenyl- 

3-inetnylpyrazolone. 
P'  Ace  tylaminobenzoy  Icarbiuol. 
7-Acetylamino-3-uaphthaqainone. 
Acetylcarbinol. 
1  -  Acetylcoumarone. 
Acetyl-  4r-cumidine. 
Ac^tyrmethylc/zcZohexauoiie . 

iylphenylacetyleue. 
Acetylpyrrolidone. 
Acetyltoluidines. 
AcetyI-(M-m-xylidine. 
Allylacetone. 
tM^AmyloxyacetQue. 
Anbydroacetylaoetoneaminocamphor. 
Auhydrobeuzoykicetoneaminocaniphor, 
Auby  droe  thylacetoacetateamino- 

camphor. 
Anb^arotrisdiketohydrindene. 
Anilinodiphenylbenzoquinone. 
8-Anilino-l-inaone. 
Anisoin. 
Antbragallol. 
Authraphenones. 
Antipyrine. 
Apigenin. 

Benxaldehydepyrroylhydmzoue. 
Benzeneazoben2;oylacetone. 
8-Benzeneazo-6-hydroxybenzylideue- 

acetophenone. 
Benzi]. 
Benzoin. 
Benzophenone. 
Benzophenoue  diethyl,  diphenyl,  and 

ditoiyl  diketones. 
^JSenzopnenouediphenyldiketouedi- 
\  carlMxylic  add. 
B^^nzophenonephenylacetylene. 
Bei^zo-7-pyrone. 
Ben^zoylacetone. 
Be^ifix>ylani8oylmethane. 

VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


UAcetyl- 
^ylf 
Acetylp 
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Ketonea  and  Qninonet.     See  : — 

Benzoylbenzhydrol. 

Benzoylcarbinol. 

Benzoylphenylacetylene. 

a-  Benzoylpbenylbydrazino^rtchloro- 
qoinone. 

Benzoyl-2 : 4 :6 :4'-tetramethoxy  aceto- 
phenone. 

Benzylamio  ocbloroindone. 

8-  Benzylamino-1  -indone. 

Henzyhdenebisacetylacetones. 

Iknzylidenebisgallacctopheuone. ' 

BenzylidenebisHisacetopnenone. 

Benzyl-a-  naphthaquinoue. 

p-Bis-l  -phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone- 
azobenzene. 

Bispulegone. 

i'tert .  Bu  tylcoumaronc. 

isoButylideneacetone. 

Butylxylyl  methyl  ketone. 

tsoButyralacetone. 

;7--7i-Butyrylacetanilide. 

p-ti'  Buty  rylaniliue. 

^Oampbenone. 

Camphenyloue. 

Camphor. 

Camphorone. 

Carbmdigo. 

Carvenoue. 

Carvone. 

Carvotanacetone. 

ChTomone(p?ieno-y'pi/rone). 

Chrysarobin. 

Chrysoketone. 

Chiysophanic  acid. 

Chrysophanohydroau  throne. 

Chiysoqainone. 

Coumarone. 

Cotoin. 

Decahydroacridiuedione. 

Deoxybenzoin. 

Desylacetomeaitone. 

Desylacetonaphthones. 

Diacetoneamine. 

Diacetonegaanidine. 

Diacetoxyatilbene. 

Diacetylacetone. 

Dianilmophenylbenzoqainone. 

Dibenzoxystilbene. 

Dibenzoyimethaue. 

Dibenzyl  ketone. 

Dibenarylacetophenone. 

DicotouL 

Diconmaryl  ketone. 

Diethoxyacetylacetophenones. 

DiethoxybenzoyUcetophenones. 

8:7-Dietnoxycnromone. 

Diethoxyflavanoues. 

Diethoxyflavones. 

Diethylaminoanthiaquinone. 

Diliyarocarvone. 

Dihydroeucarvone. 
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Ketonei  and  Quinones.    See  : — 
Dihydroxyflavauones. 
Dihydroxyflavones. 
Dihy  droxy  -  m-  xyloquinone. 
DiindoDeacetone. 
Diindoneacetophenone, 
Diindonebeuzoylacetone. 
Diketobiityrolactone. 
1 :3-DikBtx)hydrindeue. 
2:5-Diketotetrahydrothiazole. 
2:3-  Diinethoxypheuanthrac][uiiioue. 
Dimethylaminoantliraquinone. 
6-DiinethyIaininc-8-methy]conuiaroiie. 
0-  Dimethylau  thraquinoDe. 
Dimethyldiaoetylacetone. 
Diinetliylcoumaroues. 
DimethylpheDomorpholone. 
Dimethylpyrone. 
Dipheuylbenzoqainone. 
Dipbenyldiketopiperaziue. 
Diphenylmethaae  diphenyl  aud  ditolyl 

diketoues. 
l:2-Diphenyl-4-iheiiacylpyrrolone. 
DipheDyloctoliydroxanthenedione. 
Diphenylpyrimidone. 


Diphenylquinon 
1:2-Diphenylteti 


nyltetrahydro-/3-naphthen- 
oue. 

Diiffopropyl  diketone. 

Dypnone. 

4'-E!thoxyAayone. 

7'Etlioxy-2-m6thylclu'omone. 

2-Ethoxy-3:4'-mothylenedioxy-fla  van- 
one  aud  -flavone. 

Etli  oxypheuylthiodiazolone . 

3-Ethoxy-l-pheuyl-5-triazolone. 

Ethylaminoindone. 

Ethylohloroplionomorpholone. 

Ethylcoamarones. 

Ethyldiacetylacetono. 

2-Etiiyl-4-ketodihydroquinazoline. 

Ethylpyrrolidone. 

l-Ethyi-2-qiiinolone. 

Fenchocam  phorone. 

Fenclione. 

Flavone. 

Genistoin. 

Hexamethyloctohydroxan  l  henedione. 

a-Hydroxybenzylideneacetophonone. 

2'-  Hydroxy- 3 :4-dietboxychalkono. 

1  -Hydroxy-3 :4'-diethoxyflavone. 

1  -  Hydroxy -3 : 4'-dimethoxy  flavone. 

8-Hydroxy-6:7-dimetljylfluorone. 

3 '  -  Hydroxy-8-ethoxy  flavone. 

4'-  Hydroxyflavone. 

6-Hydroxy-4-farfiiryl-4-i;-mctlioxy- 
pnenvl-  and  -4-phenyI-A''*-dihydro- 
pyiidoue. 

Hyaroxvlepidone. 

4-j?-Hydroxy-m-methoxybenzylidene- 
bia- 1 -phenyl- 8-methyl-5 -pyiuzol- 


Ketones  and  Quinones.    See  :— 

3-Hydroxy-6-methoxy-2-iaethyl-;>- 
quinone. 

Hydroxymethylchromones. 

Hydroxymethylenetropinone. 

8-Hvdroxymethylfluorone. 

Hydroxynai)htbAquinoue. 

3-Hvdroxypiperidone. 

Hyaroxystyrogallol. 

ji;-HydroxytDluqiiinone. 

Indone. 

lonone. 

4^-Ionone. 

Jasmoue. 

Keto<u)ocinchenine. 

Ket  omhy  droquinazol  i  nes. 

Ketoajxmoinocincheniue. 

Kotohydrindene. 

a-  Ketonaphthalene. 

Luteolin. 

2:6-Lutidyl  acetonyl  sulpliide. 

Meconindimethyl  ketone. 

Mentlione. 

a-Meaitone. 

Medtyl  oxide. 

2-Methoxyacetylacet<5|Jjwione. 

4  -  Methoxyanthi-aquiuonlw 

Methoxyooumarone*!.         ^^ 

3'-Methoxy-2:4'-diethoxy-flava7P» 
and  -flavone. 

Mithoxy  mesityl  oxide. 

Methoxyphenanthraquinoues. 

Methylacetylcarbinof. 

Muthylalizarin. 

MethyIaminomethyl-2-piperidone. 

$'  Methylaiithntqumone. 
.    Methyl  isobutenyl  kutone. 

2-  Methylchromone. 

Methylcoumarones. 

Methylethyldesylsulphine  salts. 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone. 

Methyletbylpheuacylsulphine  salts. 

Methyl  furfuryl  ketone. 

Mothyl-2-heptene-4-one-6. 

Methylcyc^obexamethylene  ketone. 

Metliylcye^hexanone; 

Methylhystazarin. 

2-Methyl-4-ketodihydro<|iiinazoline. 

Methyk^clopentanoue. 

Methylpkenomoi-pbolone. 

5-Methylphenoxazine-2:3-quinune. 

Methyluopropylcoumarones. 

Methyl  propyl  ketone. 

Methyl  quinizarin.       > 

Naphtha-ii-ketopentamethyleueaziueL 

Naphthaii  thraquinone. 

Naphthapurparin. 

Kaphthaquinoneacetylacetones. 

Naphthaqiiinonebenzoylacetones. 

Naphthaquinonebis- 1  -phenyl-3- 

methylpyrazolone. 
i3-Naphthaquinone-4-deoxybc'nzc^^ 
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Ketones  and  Qninones.    See  :-^ 
a-Naphthaauinone-S-dihydro- 

resorcinol. 
Naphthaquinones. 
Naphthazarin. 
i8-l}^aphthox7acctone. 
Nopinone. 

Octohydroacridlnedione. 
Octohydrozanthenedione. 
a-Ozimino-ketonea. 
Ozymetbylenecamphor. 
i80  Ox Y-iS- methy  1-17-octene-C-one. 
Pentanydrozynaphthaquinoue. 
Pen  tamethy  loctoaydroxan  thenedione. 
Pbenanthraquinone. 
Phenoketopentamethyleneazine. 
Pheno-7-pyrone. 
-  Phenoxyacetophenone. 
Phenylaminopyridothiazinone. 
1  -Phenyl-d-benzylozydiazolone. 
Phenyldecahydroacridinedione. 
Phenyldiazopyridotfaiazin  one. 
l-Phenyl.2;5-diketotetrahydrothiaz- 

ole. 
1  •  Pheuyl-3 :3-dimethyl-2-indolinone. 

1-  Phenyldimethylpyrazolone. 
Phenylene  ditolyl  diketone. 
l-Phenyl-4-o-etnoxyb6n2ylid6ne-3- 

methyl-5-pyTazolone. 
l-Phenyl-3-ethyl-5-ketotriazole-4-carb- 

amide. 
1  -  Phenyl  -3  -ftirfurylpynusolone. 
1  -  Phenyl-4-p-hydroxy-4-niethoxy- 

benzylidene-3-metnyl-6-pyraw)lone. 

2-  Phenylketonaph  thatriazme. 
1  -Phenyl-4-ketopyTa;!oline. 

1 -Phenyl  -  4  ■  keto  pyrazolone. 

l-Phenyl-5-ketotriazole-4-carbamide. 

PhenylKetotriazoles. 

Phenyl  meconinmethyl  ketone. 

5:3-  Phenylraethyl- A*-cy(^ohexenone. 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-ketotriazole-4- 

carbamide. 
Phenylmethylpyrazolones. 
3-(or     5)-Phpnyl-4-^-nitrobpnzeneazo- 

5-(or     3)-mefhylisooxazolone     and 

-pyrazolone. 
Phenyloctohydroxanthenedione. 
5-Phenyli8ooxasolone. 
Phenyl  phthalidemethyl  ketone. 
2-  Pheny  Iquinone. 
Phenyltetrametbyloctobydroxanth- 

enedione. 
Phorone. 

Propionylaceto-^-cumidide. 
Propionylaceto-o-toluidides. 
Prot)ionyIacetoxylidide. 
Pbtnalidedimetbyl  ketone. 
A^      Phthalylimino-ketones. 


Be. 
Ben 


Pinacolin. 
Pinenone. 


Bbd     Pip*"dyl*c«tophenone8. 


Ketones  and  Qoinones.    See  :— 
Piperonylaootone. 
Piperouy  1  idenecaraphor. 
p-Propionylacetaniiide, 
v-Propionylaniline. 
rropionylcarblnol. 
j7-Propionylphenylcarbanude. 
Propyl  bntyl  ketones. 
4  -MoPropylconmarone. 
twProi)yipyTrolidone. 


Pyramidone. 

I^ridineacetophenone. 

Pyrrol  idone. 

Pyrroylazoiinide. 

Pyn-oylhyilrazide. 

2  Qiiinolones. 

Qiiinone. 

Rhabarberobydroanthrone. 

Rbabarberone. 

Sabinene  ketone. 

Santalone. 

Saccitolyl  ketone. 

Tanacetone. 

Terpenone. 

Tettahydropyroue. 

Tetrahydroxyanthraquinone. 

2:4 :6 :4'-Tetrametboxy  benzoylaceto- 

phenone. 
Tetrametbylc^iaminobenzophenone. 
«-Tetrametnylbenzoin. 
1 :3:4:6-TotraraethyIcoumarone. 
Tetramethyldecahydroacridinedione. 
Tetramethyldihydropyridone. 
Tetrametliylethyloctohydroxauthene- 

dione. 
Totramethyloctohydroxauthenedione. 
Tetramethylpyridone. 
Tetramethylpyrone. 
T»!trapheiiyl-i88-diketopiperazinc. 
Tetraphenylpyrrolone. 
Thi^amentlione. 
isoTbigone. 
Toln((uinone. 

2-Tolylketo-7-raethylphenotriazine. 
Tolyloxyacc  tones. 
Tolylpyridazinone. 
;>-TolylpyrTOlidone. 
Triacetonedibensamidine. 
l:3:4'-Triacetoxyflavone   {iriacetylapU 

gmin), 
Trihydroxyaiitbracoiimarin. 
1 :3:4'-Trinydroxyflavone  {apigenin), 
2 : 3'  :4'-Trihydroxyflavone. 
Trihydroxynapbtnaquinones. 
1 :3:4-Trimethoxyflayone. 
Trimethylcoumarones. 
Trimethyldihydropyridone. 
Trimethylcyc2opentanone. 
4 :5;6-Tnmethylpyridone. 
Trimethylnyrone. 
Triphenylaecahydroacridinedions. 
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Ketonei  and  Quinones.    See  :— 

Tripheuyloctohydi'oxanthenedioue. 

TrisdihydroxybeDzoylenebenzene. 

Tiisdiketohydrindene. 

Tropinone. 

Verbenone. 

Xanthone. 

Xylenozvacotoue. 
Ketonio  acid,  Cj^oHuOs,  from  /SC-diineth- 

yloctane-e-oloic     acid   (v.     Baeyek), 

A.,  i,  182. 
Ketonic       aeids      from       disulphones 
(PoiJNEK  and  Faukenuobst),  A.| 
i,16. 

condenflatiou  of,  with  nitromalonalde- 
hyde  (Hill,  Soch,  andOKNSLAGEB), 
A.,  i,  538. 

mercaptoles  and  disulphones  of 
(Posnbk),  a.,  i,  5. 

mei-cory  salts  of  (Ley),  A.,  i,  382. 
^-Ketonio     aoidi,     action    of    phenyl- 

cui'bimide  and  aniline  on  (Klobb),  A., 

i,  405. 
S-Ketopentamethyleneoarbozylio    acid. 

See  2-c2/c^Pentanouecarboxylic  acid. 
2-Kctop]ienemorpholine-4-,  -6-  and  -6- 

oarbozylic  aoidi,   and  their    methyl 

esten    and    amides    (Einuokn     and 

Oppbxheimeb),  a.,  i,  494. 
Ketozimea      (Fetbenko-Kbitschenko 
and  Easanezky),  A.,  i,  350. 

electrolytic   oxidation  of  (Schmidt), 
A.,  i,  882. 
Kidneys,  action  of  certain  ixtisons  on  the 

(Lin  DEM  ANN),  A.,ii,  492. 
Kieselguhr  from  Co.  Antrim  (Pollok), 

A.,ii,  287. 
Kossin  and  the  other  constituents   of 

Flwes  Kosso  (Kondakoff  ;  Koxda- 

KOFF  and  ScHATz),  A.,  ii,  38. 
Xohl-rabL    See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Krypton    (Ladenbubc:    and    Kbuuel), 

A.,  ii,  540,  723. 


Labdanum      resin,      examination      of 

(Diktebich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Labradorite  from  Russia  (Tauassenko), 

A.,  ii,  26. 
Lactase  of  tlie  pancreas  (Weinland), 

A.,  ii,  93. 
Lactation,      influence     of     phloridzin 

diabetes  on  (Lusk),  A.,  ii,  558. 
Lactic  acid  {i-ethylidenelactic  acid,  a- 
hifdroxypropwiiic  add),  occurrence 
of,  in  the  organism,  in  ai-seuical 
poisoning  (Mobish  I  MA),  A.,ii,  296. 
oxidation  of,  in  presence  of  ferrous 
salts  (Fenton  and  Jones),  T.,  71 ; 
P.,  1899,  224. 


Lactic     acid,    reduction     of    metallic 

nitrates  by  (Vanino  and  Uavsek), 

A.,  ii,  722. 
salts  of,  and  lactide,  thermochemical 

data  for  (Bebtuelot  and    Del£- 

pine),  a.,  ii,  130. 
estimation    of,    in    the    commercial 

article  (Jean),  A.,  ii,  767. 
seiMiration  of  butyric  and  Faleric  acids 

and  (Schkeideb),  A.,  ii,  177. 
Lactic  acid  bacillni.    See  Bacillus. 
Lactone,  CioH^QOa,  from  the  broniination 

of  homocamphoric  acid  (Lapwobth  ), 

T.,  1063;  P.,  1909,  128. 
from    ethyl    fnmarate    and     beusyl 

cyanide  (Henze),  A.,  i,  347. 
(b.     p.     234-236*),      from     heaUiiK 

i8-hydroxy-aai9-trimethyladipic  acid 

(Blaise),  A.,  i,  880. 
Lactones,  action  of  ammonia  on  (Meteb), 

A.,  i,  9. 
action    of     hydrazine     hydrate     on 

fWEDEL),  A.,  i,  863. 
Lactones.     See  also : — 
ifr-Campholactone. 
Campholide. 
Camphonolactone. 
Catechobis-a-oxy-butyric,    -propionic, 

and  -isovaleric  acidbs,  lactones  oC. 
Coiunaiin. 
Dehydracetic  acid. 
7-Diethylamino-4-methylcoumarin. 
Dihydroxybutanetetracarboxylic  acid, 

lactone  of. 
Diketobutyrolactone. 
7-Dimethylamino-4-methylcoumarin. 
7-  Dimeth^lamino-4  -methyl-3-ethyl- 

coumann. 
iiC-I^iinethvloctane-c-olide. 
Diphenacylacetic  acid,  ^-lactone  ot 
Homocamphanic     acid    (lactone     of 

a-hydroxyhomocamphoric  acid). 
H  vdroxyrt^wcinchenic  lactone. 
2-Hydroxy-iif.diniethyloctoic       acid, 

lactone  of. 
2-Uydroxy-l-naphthylacetic         acid 

lactone  of. 
Hydi-oxyphenyhicetic  acid,  lactone  of. 
Ketolactone,  CjoHigO,. 
7-Methylamino-4-methylGoumarin. 
4-Methylcoumaiin. 
Methylenemannonic  lactones. 
t«oOctolactoue. 
ii-Oximinobutyrolactone. 
4-Pheuylcoumarin. 
Pinodihydrocampholenolactone. 
i3  ■  wPropylheptane-c-oloic  acid, 

lactone  of. 
Strophanthidolactone. 
Tetramethyl-6:7  -dihydroquino- 

coumarin. 
TrihydroxybutyTic  acid,  lactone  of. 
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Lactone!.    See  : — 

Triphenylcrotonolactone. 

Xyionic  lactone. 
Laotopheninsnlphonio  aeid  (Cohn),  A., 

ii,  29. 
Lactoee  {milk  sugar),  formation  of,  in 
the  organism  (Moore  and  Parkkr), 
A.,  ii,  671 

degradation   of  (Ruff   and    Ollen- 
dorff), A.,  i,  476. 

detection  of  sucrose  in  (Landin),  A., 
ii,  514. 

estimation  of,  in  milk  (G allien).  A., 
ii,  324. 
LflBvnUe    aoid  {fi-aeetylpropionic   add), 
mercury  derivatives  of  (Ley),  A., 
i,  382. 

^-nitrophenylhydrazone    of    (Feist), 
A.,  i,  669. 
Lnvnlomannan  from  Phytelephas  macro - 

carpa,   and    its  dibenzoyl  derivative 

(Baker   and    Pope),  T.,    696;    P., 

1900,  72. 
LflBvnlofe    {fructose)    in     beet     leaves 
(Lixdet),  a.,  ii,  302. 

oxidation  of,  and  compounds  of,  with 

the   haloid    salts  of   the   alkaline 

earths  (Smith  and  Tolmsnr),  A., 

i,  378. 

Lamps    for    spectra    (Beckmann),   A., 

ii,  701. 
Langbeinite  from  the  Punjab  (Mallet), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
Lapodin  from  Rumex  palustris  and  Jl, 

oUusi/olius  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  41. 
Lard  and  its  substitutes,  relative  digest- 
ibility  of,   in    the    human    intestine 

(LtJHRio),  A.,  ii,  865,  667. 
Larderellite  from  the  suffioni  of  Tuscany 

(D'AcHiARDi),  A.,  ii,  600. 
Larieinolie  and  a-  and  iB-Larinolie  aeids 

(TscHiROH  and  Weioel),  A.,  i,  680. 
Larioireiinol,  dry  distillation  of  (Bam- 
berger and  Vischner),  A.,  i,  606. 
tJoLarioiresinol,   preparation,  and  tetr- 

acety]  and  dimethoxy  derivatives  of,  and 

its  isomeride  (Bamberger  and  Land- 

siedl),  a.,  i,  48. 
Larix  decidua,  balsam  of  (Trchirch  and 

Weigel),  a.,  i,  680. 
Lasnr-oligoolaie    from     I^ke     Baikal 

(v.  Jerem^eff),  a.,  ii,  603. 
Latent  image.    See  Photochemistry. 
Landanosine        {(i-'S'7nrthyffcfraht/drO' 

pajMverine)  and  its  salts  (PicTE-r  and 

Athanasrscu),  a.,  i,  685. 
Lanmontite  from  Petersberg,  near  Halle 

(Luebecke),  a.,  ii,  218. 
isoLanronie  aoid,  constitution  of  (Blanc), 

A.,  i,  329. 
itoLanronolie  aoid  (Leer  and  Prrkin), 

P.,  1900,  18. 


MoLanronolie     aoid,    constitution     of 
(Noyf.8),  a.,  i,  202;  (Blanc),  A., 
i,  581,  586. 
and  its  stereoisomeride,  reactions  and 
structure  of  (Walker    and   Cor- 
mack),  T.,  874;  P.,  1900,  58. 
Lavender,   development  of  terpenes  in 
(Charabot),  a.,  i,  241. 
oil  of  (Jeancard  and   Satie),   A., 
i,  610. 
'   Law  of  Cailletet  and  Mathias,  and  the 
critical  density  (Yottno),  A.,  ii,  711. 
of  multiple  proportions,   lecture  ex- 

gtriment     on     the    (Emick     and 
orner),  a.,  ii,  340. 
Lead,  sensitiveness  of,  to  light  (Water- 
house),  A.,  ii,  585. 
ecxuilibrium  between    zinc   and,  and 
mixtures  of   their  fused    chlorides 
(Reindbrs),  a.,  ii,  715. 
Lead  oomponndB  with  sodium,  composi- 
tion     and      melting      point      of 
(Kurnakoff),  a.,  ii,  277. 
j       analyses  of  (Mennioke),  A.,  ii,  688, 

761. 
(  Lead  salts,  action  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
'       on  (Faktor),  a.,  ii,  688,  691. 
Lead  chlorate,decompo8ition  of  (Sodbau), 
T.,  717 ;  P.,  1900,  88. 
^^/rochloride  and  its  double  salts  with 
amines   (Meyer   and    Best),   A., 
ii,  78. 
<2ioxide,  change  of  resistance  of  (Sun- 

dorph),  a.,  ii,  6. 
triplumbic  ^7X>xide  {minium),  estima- 
tion of  (Tocher),  A.,  ii,  442. 
peroxide,  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
on    (Vanino    and    Hauser),    A., 
ii,  279. 
** peroxide"  (Kassxer),  A.,  ii,  725. 
selenides  and  chloroselenides  (Fonzes- 

Diacon),  a.,  il,  402. 
sulpharsenites.     See  Jordanite,  Rath- 

ite,  and  Sartorite. 
polysulphide  (BoDROUx),  A.,  ii,  480. 
thioantimonite   and    its   double  salt 
with     potassium     (Pouobt),     A., 
ii,  84. 
Lead  organio  oomponnd  :— 
ferrocyanide   (Miller  and    Fi8HEr), 
A.,  ii,  761. 
I  Lead,  estimation  and  separation  of  :— 
dry  assay  of  (Flath),  A.,  ii,  612. 
electrolytic    estimation    of,     in    the 
sulphate  and  chromate,  and  in  lead 
^lass  (Marie),  A.,  ii,  368. 
estimation  of,  in  zinc  (Mackay),  A., 

ii,  49. 
separation  of,  from  bismuth  (Clark), 
A.,  ii,  871. 
Leather,  specific  heat  of  (Fleury),  A., 
ii,  188. 
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Leather,    analysis   of   (Fahbion),    A., 

ii,  59. 
Leeitllin,  preparation  of  (Bergell),  A., 

i,  621. 
Lees,  polarimetric  estimation  of  sugars 

in  (Pellet),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Iie^iuiiinoMB.     See  AgncultumI  Chem- 
istry. 
Lekene  from  the  wax  of  Bacillariaceae 

(Krasmer  and  Spilker),  A.,  i,  78. 
Lemon,  oil  of,  properties  of  (Soldaiki 
and  Bert£),  A.,  ii,  178. 
valuation  of  (Walther),  A. ,  ii,  173. 

flavouring  extracts  and  its  substitutes, 
valuation     of     (Mitchell),     A., 
ii,  174. 
Lemonade  eifenoes,   testing  (Wender 

and  Greoor),  A.,  ii,  767. 
Lentil  eeedlings,  proteolytic  fei-ment  of 

(Harlay),  a.,  li,  744. 
Lepidium     sativum^     constituents  '  of 

(Gadamer),  a.,  i,  49. 
Lepidolite,  Cffisiuin  and  rubidium  salts 

from  (FormAnek),  A.,  ii,  15. 
2-Lepid7l-h7draBine,    -phenylthioeemi- 

carbaiide.  and  -semiearbaiide  (M  a  rck- 

wald  and  Chain),  A.,  i,  521. 
Lettnee.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Lencsemia,  metabolism  in  (v.  Stej.sk a l 

and  Erben),  A.,  ii,  423. 
Lenoine,  derivatives  of  (Fischer),  A., 

i,  647. 
€-Lenoine  (Wallach),  A.,  1,  590. 
Lencinimide,  constitution  of,  and  base 

CiaHjeNj,  from  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  466. 
Lanoite,  action  of  ammonium  chloride 

on  (Clarke  andSTEioER),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Lenoo-base,  CuHmN,,  action  of  nitrous 

acid  on  (Trillat),  A.,  i,  192. 
Lenoooytes,  r61e    of,   in    poisoning  by 
arsenic  (Behredka),  A.,  ii,  156. 

decomposition  products  of  histon  from 
(Lawroff),  a.,  i,  71. 
Lenoomethylene-blne,  acyl  derivatives  of 

(CoHN),  A.,  i,  455. 
LenoophflBnioite      from     New     Jersey 

(Penfield  and  Warren),  A.,  ii,  89. 
Lenootphenite  from  Greenland  (Flink), 

A.,  ii,  411. 
Lenootozin  (Besredka),  A.,  ii,  741. 
Leyerrierite     from    Kochebelle,     Gard 

(Termier),  a.,  ii,  86. 
Libollite  from  Portuguese  West  Africa 

(Gomes),  A.,  ii,  86. 
Light,  polarised,  method  of  showing  the 
properties  of  (Umoff),  A.,  ii,  181. 

influence  of,  on  the  respiration  of 
lower  Fungi  (Kolkwitz),  A., 
ii,  861. 

effect  of,  filtered  through  leaves,  on 
chlorophyll  assimilation  (Griffon), 
A.,  u,  159. 


I   Light,  influence  of,  on  the  production  of 
proteids  in  plants  (Palladin),  A., 
'  u,  612. 

>       See  also  Photochemistiy. 
Lime.     See  Calcium  oxide,  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
Limestone,   estimation  of  calcium    in, 
<       photometrically  (Hindh),  A.,  ii,  575. 
I   Limeetonea  from  Moravia  (KovAr),  A., 
]       ii,  147,  148. 
I  (^Limonene  from  carvoue(T8CHUOABFF)» 

A.,  i,  352. 
I   Limonenes,    ^-    and    o-,    formulsB    of 
(Semmlkr),  a.,  i,  453. 
Limonite  from  Moravia  (KovA&),   A., 
ii,  148. 
pseudomorphs    from    Dutch    Guiana 
(Bayhond),  a.,  ii,  86. 
Linslool-^np,     metamorphoses     an«l 
migrations  of  compounda  of  thi^,  in 
plants  (Charabot),  A.,  i,  241;  ii,101, 
361,  862. 
Lijueed  oil,   analysis  of  (McIlhinev), 

A.,  ii,  633. 
Liparite    from   Sumatra  (Milch),    A., 

ii,  150. 
Liqnefaetion  of  a  gas  by  '<  self-cooling  " 
(Newth),  p.,  1900,  87. 
of   gaseous    mixtures  (Caubet),    A., 
ii,  191,  890,  646. 
Liquids,  absorption  spectra  of,  in  the 
ultra- red  (PucciantO»  A.>  ii,  585. 
transparency  of,  to  electric  oscillations 

(db  Heen),  a.,  ii,  524. 
equation  of  condition  for  ;  determina- 
tion of  the  constants  a  and  h  of  van 
1  der    Waal's   equation    (Gvye    and 

I  Friderich),  a.,  ii,  709. 

van't  Hofi*s  equation  and  molecular 
weights  of  (SPEYBR8),  A.,  ii,  10. 
i       molecular  association  in  (Berth elot), 
I  A.,  ii,  835,  837. 

minimum  volume  of  (Guldbkro), 
A.,  ii,  264;  (Bsrthelot),  A., 
ii,  835. 
supercooled,  velocity  of  solidification 
and  viscosity  of  (Wilson),  A., 
ii,  712. 
organic,   surface  tension  of  (Dutoit 

and  Friderich),  A.,  ii,  194. 
floccttlation  of  (Spring),  A.,  ii,  713. 
reciprocal  solubility  of  (Bruni),  A., 

ii,  196. 
fermented,  estimation  of  succinic  acid 
in  (Laborde   and   Moreau),  A., 
ii,  114. 
Liqnoriee  extract,  estimation  of  glycyr- 
rhizin  in  (Hafner),  A.,  ii,  828,  775. 
pastes,   analysis    of   (Trubeck),   A., 
ii,  878. 
Lithium   in  plants  (Tschermajl),  A., 
ii,  235. 
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Lithinin,      preparation      of      metallic 
(Kahlbnbero),  a.,  ii,  206. 
melting  point  of   (Kahlbavm),   A., 
ii,  277. 
Lithiiun  amalgam  (Krkp  and  BdrroKR), 

A.,  ii,  666. 
lithium      alumi  nates      (Allen      and 
RoQBRs),  A.,  ii,  727. 
antimonide,  arsenide,  biamuthide,  and 

stannide  (Lebbau),  A.,  ii,  276. 
bromide  and  iodide,   temperature  of 
maximum  density  of  solutions  of 
(de  Coppet),  a.,  ii,  529. 
compounds      of,      with      ^iseous 
ammonia  (Bonnefoi),  A.,  li,  478. 
chloride  and  nitrate,  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  solutions  of  (Kohl- 
iiAUSCH  and  Maltby),  A.,  ii,  61. 
compounds    of,    with    ethylamine 
(BoN.NEFoi),  A.,  ii,  130. 
;»0roxide    and    its    hydrate,    thermo- 
chemistry of  (de  Forcrand),   a., 
ii,  478. 
thioantimonites  and  double  salts  with 
silver  (Pouobt),  A.,  ii,  84. 
Lithium-timgsteB      bronie     (Staven- 

haoen),  A.,  ii,  80. 
Liyer,  aldehydase  from  the  (Jacoby), 
A.,  i,  711. 
constituents  of  the,  which  form  sugais 

(Seeoen),  a  ,  ii,  29. 
formation  of  ammonia   in  the,   and 
changes  in  the,  during  phosphorus- 
poisoning  (Jacoby),  A.,  ii,  671. 
urea  in  the  (Gottlieb),  A  ,  ii,  29. 
results  of  the  extirpation  of,  in  dogs 
(Salaskin     and     Zaleski),     A., 
ii,  607. 
Liyer   eztraets,  action  of,  on  salicyl- 

aldehyde  (Mepvedeff),  A.,  ii,  738. 
Liyerworts,  chemistry  of  the  cell  mem- 
branes of  (Czapek),  A.,  i,  556. 
Ldllingite  from  the  Harz  (Schetbe),  A., 

ii7661. 
Lorexuenite    from  Greenland  (Flink), 

A.,  ii,  411. 
Lotus   comiculcUus.      See    Agricultuml 

Chemistry. 
Lueeme.     Bee  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Lueeme  seeds,  carbohydrates  in  (Bour- 
QUELOT  and  H£uihsey),  A.,  ii,  301. 
enzyme  of  (Bourquelot  and  H]^.ris- 
sey),  a.,  ii,  233. 
Luminesoenee      of     ring     componnds 

(Kauffmann),  a.,  i,  480. 
Luminosity       of      l-ethyl-2-quinolone 

(Decker),  A.,  i,  688. 
2:4-Lapetidi]ie.       See      2:4Dimethy1- 

piperidine. 
Lupins.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Lupinus  alhus.    See  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 


Luteolin,  constitution  and  dimethyl  ether 
of  (Perkin),  p.,  1899,  242. 
and  its  methyl  ethers,  decomposition 

froducts  and  salts  of  (Perkin  and 
Iorsfall),   T.,   1314;    P.,    1900, 
181. 
methyl  ether,   and  its  triacetyl  and 
tribenzoyl  derivatives  (Vonoe rich- 
ten),  A.,  i,  681. 
Lutidine.     See  2:6-Dimethylpyridine. 
Lutidine  (b.  p.  148^156^),  fi-om  methyl- 
(^e/ohexanoneoxime  (Wallach),   A., 
i,  45. 
Lutidinedioarboxylio    add.     See   2:6- 
Dimethylpyridine:3:5-dicarboxylic 
acid. 
2:6-Latid7l-.    See  2:6-Dimethylpyridyl-. 
d:4-Lutid7lalkixLe.       See      2Uydroxy- 

ethyl-4-methylpyridine. 
Lymph,    properties    and    formation    of 
(Asher  and  Gies),  A.,  ii,  673. 
influence  of  protoplasmic  poisons  on 
the  formation  of  (Gies  and  Asher), 
A.,  ii,  291. 
proteids  of,  action  of  lymphagogues  on 
(TimofAeffsky),  a.,  u,  95. 
I   Lysine  (Henderson),  A.,  i,  571. 
i       from    the    proteid    of    conifer   seeds 
i  (Schulze  and  AVinterstein),  A., 

I  ii,  101. 

from  the  proteid  of  Lupinus  luteus 

seedlings  (Schulze),  A.,  ii,  101. 
constitution     of     (Ellinoer),     A., 
i,  143;  (Henderson),  A.,  i,  571. 
<^-Lyzose  and  its  phenylbenzylhydrazone 
(Rcff     and     Ollendorff),     A., 
i,  476. 
action     of     hydrocyanic     acid      on 
(Fischer  and  Ruff),  A. ,  i,  639. 


Maeassar  oil  (Wus),  A.,  ii,  252. 

Maoleyine.    See  Protopine. 

Magenta,   action  of  sodium  hydroxide 

on  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  365. 
compounds  of,  with  acidic  colouring 

matters,  composition  of  (Seyewetz), 

A.,  i,  522. 
compounds  of,   wiUi  acidic  colouring 

matters  having  a  basic  chromophore 

(Seyewetz),  A.,  i,  645. 
compounds     of,      with     sulpho-azo- 

coiouring  matters  (Seyewetz),  A., 

i,  614. 
Xagnesiam,  action  of,  on  saline  solutions 

(Tommasi),    a.,     ii,    16;    (Mou- 

raour),  a.,  ii,  206. 
action  of  metallic,  on  water  (Bryant), 

A.,  ii,  278. 
metabolism     of     (Leipzioer),      A., 

ii,  223. 
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Xaffnetinia      alloy      with      platinnm 
(HoDOKiNSON,    WARING,    and    DE8- 
borouoh),  a.,  ii,  282. 
Xagnesinin  salts,  influence  of  ammonia 

on  (Schiebbr),  a.,  ii,  345. 
Xagnesinia  ammonium  arsenate  (Aus- 
tin), A.,  ii,  246. 
orthohonte  (Ouvrard),  A.,  ii,  206. 
bromide,   electrolysis  of  solutions  of 

(Sarchbl),  a.,  ii,  401. 
carbonate,    anhydrous   (Enorl),    A., 

ii,  17. 
ammonium  phosphate,  composition  of 
(Keubafer  ;  GoocH  ana  Austin), 
A.,  ii,  108. 
|x>ta8sium  sulphate,  hydrate  of  (van't 
HoFFand  KASftATKiK),  A.,  ii,  284. 
potassium  and  magnesium  rubidium 
sulphates  (Mallet),  T.,  219,  228 ; 
P.,  1809,  227. 
Xagnesium  new  org^no-metallie  oom- 

pounds  (Gbignard),  A.,  i,  882. 
Xagnesium,  estimation  of  :— 
estimation  of,  volumetrically  (Meade), 
A.,  ii,  48  ;  (Handy),  A.,  ii,  814. 
Xagnetic  behaviour  of  alcohols  (Hrin- 
rich),  a.,  ii,  707. 
of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (Freitag), 
A.,  ii,  708. 
field,  action  of  the,  on  Bec(iuerel  rays, 
and  on  rays  from  polonium  and 
radium  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  126. 
effect  of  the,  on  radium  radiations 

(Bfxx^uerrl),  a.,  ii,  182,  188. 
influence  of  the,  on  rays  from  radio- 
active  substances    (Becquerel), 
A.,  ii,  126. 
pyrites.    See  Pvrrhotite. 
rotation.     See  Fhotochemistry. 
susceptibility,  determination  of  some 
coefficients  of  (Meyer),  A. ,  ii,  385. 
of  inorganic  compounds  (Meyer), 
A.,  ii,  7 ;  (Konigsberger),  A., 
ii,  258. 
Xagnetism,     atomic     and     molecular 
(Meyee),  a.,  ii,  7, 885  ;  (Lang),  A., 
ii,  707. 
influence  of,   on    chemical    reactions 

(de  Hemptinne),  a.,  ii,  707. 

molecular,  of  salts  of  the  rare  earths 

(DU  Bois  and  Liebkneoht),  A., 

ii,  127,  883  ;  (Meyer),  A.,-ii,  186. 

of  salts  of  the  iron  group  (du  Bois 

and  LiEBKNECHT),  A.,  ii,  128  ; 

(Liebknbcht  and  Wills),  A., 

ii,  187. 

Xagnetite  from  near   Rome    (Zambo- 

NiNi),  A.,  ii,  147. 
Xagnetites,    titaniferous   (Kemp),    A., 

ii,  288. 
Xanns'  salt  (Joroensen),  'A.,  3,  542j 
(Biilmann),  A.,i,  543. 


Xaiie      and      Xaiie     glnten.       See 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xaise     oil    {corn    oil),    constants    of 
(Williams),  A.,  ii,  682. 
physical  and  chemical    constants    ot 
I  (VuLTE  andGiBHON),  A.,  ii,  697. 

!       adulteration  of  cotton  seed  oil  with 
(MoRPURGO  and  GOtzl),  A.,  ii,  877. 
I  Xaiie  aeid  from  HippophaS  rhamnoidcs 
I  (Erdmann),  a.,  i,  135. 

I       optical  rotation  of,  in  the  pure  state 
and    in    solution    (Waldek),    A., 
1  i,  11. 

oxidation  of,   in  presence  of  ferrous 
salts  (Fenton  and  Jones),  T.,  75 ; 
P.,  1899,  224. 
oxidation  of,  by  potassium  permangan- 
ate (DENiGfeH),  A.,  i,  204. 
estimation  of  (Hilgrr),  A.,  ii,  768. 
estimation  of,   in  tartar  and    grapes 
(Ordonneau),  a.,  ii,  250. 
Xaiie  aeid,   beryllium    alkali   salts  of 
(Rosenheim  and  Itzio),  A.,  i,  135. 
molybdo-  and  tungsto-alkali  salts  of, 
specific  rotatory  power  of  (Rosen- 
heim and  Itzig),  A.,  i,  272. 
/-Xaiie  aeid,  action  of  heat  on  (Walden), 

A.,  i,  10. 
Xaiie  acids,  a-  and  /S-,  and  their  salts 

(Ordonneau),  A.,  i,  208. 
Xalonaldehyde,  nitro-,  condensation  of, 
with     ketones     and     ketonic    adds 
(Hill,  Soch,  and  Oenslager),  A., 
i,  538. 
Xalonamide,  action  of  nitro^l  chloride 
on,    and   of   hydroxylamine    on    its 
dibromo-derivative  (Whiteley),  T., 
1040;  P.,  1900,  145. 
Xalonie    aeid,    condensation   of,    with 
dibromo-a-naph  chaquinone  (  Lieber- 
MANN),  A.,  i,  310. 
action  of  iodine  on  a  pyiidine  solution 

of  (Ortoleva),  a.,  i,  558. 
}  emi-aldehyde  of  ( Wohl  and  Emmer- 
ich), A.,  i,  627. 
Xalonie    aeid,  ethyl   ester,    action    of 
bromine  and  carbon    disulphide 
on    the    sodium    deriyative    of 
(Wenzel),  a.,  i,  636. 
condensation  of,  with  formaldehyde 
(Bottomley  and   Perkin),  T., 
294  ;  P.,  1900,  16. 
condensation  of  the  sodium  deriya- 
tire  of,  with  ethyl  aa'-dibromo- 
i3/3-dimethylglntarate     (Perkin, 
Thorpe,  and  Walker),  P.,  1900, 
149. 
action  of  dry  silyer  oxide  and  ethyl 
iodide  on  (Lander),  T.,  748 ;  P., 
1900,  6,  90. 
Xalt,  nitrc^nons  substances  in  (Pmr 
and  Labourassr),  A.,  ii,  680. 
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Xalt,  dissolation  of  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds in  (Petit  and  Labourassb), 

A.,ii,  611. 
proteolytic  diastase  of  (Feknbaoh  and 

Hubbht),  a.,  ii,  576,  616. 
proteolytic  enzyme  of  (Windisoh  and 

Schellhorn),  a.,  i,  712. 
Mftlt-genn  molatses.    See  Agricnltitral 

Chemistry. 
Xaltodeztrin  (Potievin),  A.,  i,  81. 
t^oXaltose,   Lintner's  (Pottevin),   A., 

1,77. 
Xandarina,   oil  of,    methyl  methylan- 
thranilate  in  (Walbafm),  A.,  i,  505. 
Xanganeie)  activity  of,  in  promoting 
the    phosphorescence    of    strontium 
sulphide  (Moitrblo),  A.,  ii,  141. 
Kanganeie  salta,  estimation  of,  by  an 
alkaline   solution    of  arseniou^    acid 
(Reich ard).  A.,  ii,  109. 
Xanganeie     borate     (Ofvrard),     A., 

11.  207. 
dibromide  and  tri-  and  ^e^ra-chlorides 

(Meter  and  Best),  A.,  ii,  77. 
chloride,  stable  hydrates  of  (Dawson 

and  Williams),  A.,  ii,  £10. 
^rochloride,  formation  of  (Wacker), 

A.,  ii,  470. 
chlorides,  compounds  of,  with  potass- 
ium  chloride    and    with    csesium 

chloride    (Meyer  and  Best),  A.,    i 

ii,  77. 
^rtfluoride  (Mn^Fg),   preparation  and 

properties  of  (Moissan),  A.,  ii,  280. 
riioxide,  formation  of  (W acker).  A., 
ii,  470. 

electrodes,  potential  differences  with 
(Tower),  A.,  ii,  881. 
oxide,    22Mn02,MnO,xHaO    (Chris- 

tensen),  a.,  ii,  696. 
Xanganie  aeids,  estimation  of,  by  an 

alKaline  solution  of  arsenious  acid 

(Reich ard),  A.,  ii,  109. 
Permanganic    acid,    preparation    of, 

by  electrolysis  (Morse  and  Ousen), 

A.,  ii,  482. 
PermanganomolybdateB  (Fribdheim 

and  Samelson),  A.,  ii,  547. 
selenide    and    oxyselenide    (Fokzes- 

Diacon),  a.,  ii,  348. 
copper  sulphates,  solubility  of  (S tor- 
tenbeker),  A.,  ii,  630. 
potassium    sulphate    (Mallet),    T., 

221  ;  P.,    1899,  227;  (Meyer  and 

Best),  A.,  ii,  78. 
\hioantimonite    and    its  double    salt 

with    potassium      (Pougkt),      A., 

ii,  84. 
Xaai^anoufl  salts  and  ammonia,  equil- 
ibrium between  (Herz),  A.,  ii,  68. 
XanganooB    fluoride,   MnF,  (Molssan 
and  Venturi),  A.,  ii,  405. 


Xanganom  iodide,  hydrates  of  (Kutz 

nbtzofp),  a.,  ii,  657. 
Xanganese  organie  eomponndi  :— 
compounds     of,     with     acetic     acid 
(Meyer  and  Best),  A.,  ii,  77. 
Xan^neie,  estimation  of: — 
estimation     of,     as     pyrophosphate 

(Bottger),  a.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of,  as  sulphide  (J.  and  H. 

S.  Pattinson),  a.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  (Hertino),  A., 

ii,  245. 
estimation  of,  volumetrically,' in  pig- 
iron,  cast-iron,  and  steel  (Mionot), 
A.,  ii,  690. 
estimation  of,  Yolumetrioally,  in  iron 

or  steel  (Namias),  A.,  ii,  50. 
estimation  of,  in  steel  (Jervis),   A., 

ii,  444. 
estimation     of,    electrolytically,     in 
manganese     ores     (Hiorns),     A., 
ii,  444. 
Xanganese  ore  from  the  Amazon  district 

(Katzer),  a.,  ii,  733. 
Xanganese  nodules  from  Kew   South 

Wales  (Doherty),  A.,  ii,  288. 
Xanganooaloite  from  Chemnitz.      See 

Angolite. 
Xangel-wnnel.         See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
c/-Xannitol,  compounds  of,  with  nitro- 
benzaldehydes  (Alberda  van  £kex- 
stein  and  de  Bruyn),  A.,  i,  619. 
Xannocellnlose  in  the  tissues  of  gym- 

nosperms  (Bbrtrand),  A.,  ii,  610. 
Xannogalaotan  from  Stryehnos  potatorum 
and  its  dibenzoyl  deriYatiYe  (Baker 
and  Pope),  T.,  696 ;  P.,  1900,  72. 
from  the  se«ds  of  Trifolium  repens 
(Hi^.RissEY),  A.,  ii,  561. 
Xannose,  production  of,  by  an  enzyme 
(BouRQUELOT  and  HArissey),  A., 
li,  35,  233 ;  (HliRissEY),  A.,  ii,  561. 
from  the  albumen  of  the  St.  Ignatius 
bean  and  nux  vomica  (Bourquelot 
and  Laurent),  A.,  ii,  498,  611. 
from  invertin  (K6lle),  A.,  i,  672. 
Xanometer,  differential,   new  (Bleier 

and  Kohn),  A.,  ii,  192. 
Xanostat  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  388. 
Xantles,  luminosity  of,  of  mixtures  of 
ceria  and  thoria  (Thiele),  A.,  ii,  208. 
"  Xanur*' — a  cheese  from  Ser\'ia(ZEOA), 

A.,  ii,  503. 
Xanures,     estimation     of    potash     in 
(Adie  and  Wood),  T.,  1079;  P., 
1900,  17. 
estimation    of    available    phosphoric 

acid  in  (Veitch),  A.,  ii,  166. 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  avail- 
able as  plant  food  in  (Plot),  A., 
ii,  510. 
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ICannrei,  artificial,  containing  nitrates, 
estimation  of  nitrogen  in  (Vbitch), 
A.,  ii,  166. 
See  al»o  Agricultural  Chennistry. 
Marbles  (Vogt),  A.,  ii,  784. 
Xarc  wines.     See  Wine. 
Mareasite,    composition   and    heat    of 

combustion  of  (Cavazzi),  A.,  ii,  598. 
Xargarine  and  butter,  relatiye  digesti- 
bility of,  in  the  human  intestine 
(LChbig),  a.,  ii,  224,  667. 
nutritive      value      of,      compared 
(Bektarelu),  a.,  ii,  224. 
detection  of  yolk  of  egg  in  (Mecke), 

A.,  ii,  123. 
detection  of  sucrose  in  (Mecks),  A., 

ii,  819. 
detection  of  sesam(^  oil  in  (Bomer  and 
Winter),  A.,   ii,   178;  (Bremer; 
SoLTSiEK),  A.,  ii,  325  ;  (Amthor), 
A.,  ii,  458. 
detection  of,  in  cheese  (Fasce'iti  and 
Ghioi),  a.,  ii,  877. 
Maripa     fat     (van     pen    Dkiessen- 

Mareeuw),  a.,  ii,  773. 
Marls,  estimation  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  (Noll),  A.,  ii,  48. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Manjatskite  from    Bogoslowsk,    Urals 
(v.    Fedoroff    and    NIkitin),   A,, 
ii,  486. 
Mass     law     and    physical    reactions 

(Lincoln),  A.,  ii,  392. 
Mastio  resin,  examination  of  (Dieter- 

ich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Meat,   preserved,  isolation  of  glycogen 
from  (Breustedt),  A.,  ii,  321. 
estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Bey- 
THiEN  and  Hem  pel).  A.,  ii,  313. 
estimation  of  tin  in,  and  the  state 
in  which  it  occurs  (Wirthle), 
A.,  ii,.  512. 
Meat     extraot,     camosine     from    (v. 
Gulewitbch  and  Amiradzibi),   A., 
i,  516. 
Meconie  aeid,  constit  ution  of  (Peraton  eu 

and  Leon ardi),  A. ,  i,  550. 
Meconin,  thermochemistry  of  (Leroy), 

A.,  ii,  261. 

Meoonindimetliyl  ketone  and  its  salts 

and  methyl   derivative  (Fvlda),  A., 

i,  86. 

Melibiose,  ciystallised  (Bau),  A.,  i,  77. 

Melilite  ^oup  of  mineral8  (Forgiri^.), 

A.,  ii,  551. 
Melinite  (1)  from  Moi-avia  (KovaPO*  A., 

ii,  148. 
MeUte  from  Saalfeld,  Thuiingia  (Zam- 

bonini),  A.,  ii,  150. 
Melitrioie.     See  Baffinose. 
Melonite  (1)  from    California    (Hille- 
BRANB),  A.,  ii,  22. 


Melonite  from  S.   Australia  (Higgin), 

A.,  ii,  288 ;  (Dieseldorff),  A.,ii,  664. 

Melting    point    and    volume    change 

(Tammann),  a.,  ii,  714. 

of  various  substances  (Ladenbitrg  and 

KrOosl),  a.,  ii,  259. 

of  alkyldicarboxylic  acids,  and  their 

amic  acids  and  imides  (Au'wera, 

Mayer,  and  Schleicher),  A.,  i,  85. 

of   homologues,    regularities   in    the 

(Salzbr),  a.,  ii,  260. 
relation  between  the  boiling  point  and, 
in  hydrocarbons (Baylet),  A.,  i,  869. 
Melting  point  ennres  of  mixed  crystals 
(Koozeboom  ;  Beinder.s),  A.,  ii,  70 ; 
(VAN  Eijk),  a.,  ii,  138. 
of    mixtures   of    optical    isomerides 
(Koozeboom),  A., ii, 64 ;  (Adriaki), 
A.,  ii,  463. 
Melting  point  determinationf ,  method 
for  (RuHARA  and  Chikashigj^),  A., 
ii,  260. 
apparatus  for  (Houben),  A.,  ii,  645. 
apparatus  for  drying  substances  for 
(Streatfeild  and  SorTHsaDKK), 
A.,  u,  718. 
Membranes,  animal,  influence  of,  on  the 
diflfusion     of     various     substances 
(Hedin),  a.,  ii,  221. 
semipeiineable,    electrolysis    through 
(moritz),  a.,  ii,  522. 
Memorial     leetnres:      Victor     Meyer 
(Thorpe),  T.,    169;    P.,   1900,   38; 
Bunsen  (Hoscor),  T.,  518;  P.  1900, 
84  ;  Friedel  (Crafts),  T.,  993 ;  Nil- 
son  (Pettersbon),  T.,  1277. 
Mentha  piperita,  oil  of  (Charabot),  A. 

i,  803. 
Menthane,  nitration  of  (Kokowaloff 

and  Jebenko),  A.,  i,  324. 
MenthanementkylkydraBone  (Kijner), 

A.,  i,  278. 
Menthasine  (Kijner),  A.,  i,  279. 
Mentkene  from  menthol  (Konowaloff), 
A.,  i,  352. 
synthesis  of  (Tbchuoaeff),  A.,  i,  129. 
genesis  of,  in  Mentha  piperita  (Chara- 
bot),  a.,  i,  808. 
/-Menthol,  action  of   diy  silver  oxide 
and  ethyl  iodide  on  (Lander),  T., 
731  ;  P.,  1900,  6. 
Menthol  series,  isomerism  in  the  (Kon- 
dakoff  and  Lvischinin),  A.,  i,  104, 
604. 
Mentkomentkol,   preparation  of   (Kon- 
DAKOFFand  Lutschinin),  a.,  i,  104. 
Mentkene,  genesis  of,  in  Mentha  piperita 
(Charabot),  a.,  i,  308. 
transformation  of  rhodinal  into  (Bou- 

veaitlt),  a.,  i,  452. 
oxidation  of  (Markowkikoff),  A., 
i,  475. 
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MentlioneMooxime   and   its   hydrolysia 

(Wallach).  a.,  i,  590. 
XenthoneMmioarbaione  (Rimini),  A., 

i,  555. 
Menthylamines,  broino-,  action  of  silver 

oxide  on  (Kijnrr),  A.,  i,  278. 
/-MentliyUiydraioiie  and  its  com[K)und 
with  plicnylthiocarbimide  (Kijnkii), 
A.,  i,  278. 
Mereaptans  {thiols),  aromatic,  prepara- 
tion of  (Bourgeois),  A.,  i,  168. 
Xeroaptans.    See  also  : — 

Ethyl  mercaptan. 

2:6-Lntidyl  4-mercaptan. 

Methylnaphtriazolyl  mercaptan. 

Methylpyrimidinethiols. 

Naphthatriazolyl  mercaptan. 

/9-Naphthyl  mercaptan. 

Phenyl  mercaptan. 

Pyridyl  mercaptan. 

Tolvl  mereaptans. 

Xylylene  hydrosulphides. 

Xylylenemethylenemercaptals. 
Xereaptoles    (Posneb    and    Fahren- 

horst),  A.)  i,  16. 
of  ketonic  acids  (Pobnbr),   A.,  i,  5; 

(PosNER  and  Fahrrnhobst),  A., 

i,  16. 
Xercarbide  and  its  salts  (Hofmamm), 

A.,  i,  883. 
Xorenry,  purification  and  vapour  tension 

of  (HuLErr),  A.,  ii,  648. 
vapour  density  of  (Baker),  T.,  648 ; 

P.,  1900,  68. 
compressibility  of  (Hulett),  A. ,  ii,  397. 
solubility  of  metals  in  (Larsen),  A., 

ii,  256. 
action     of,     on     methylene      iodide 

(Thomas),  A.,  i,  213. 
Mercury   alloys    {arnalifavm)  (Kurna- 

koff),   a.,  ii,  277 ;    (Guntz  and 

F£r£b),   a.,    ii,  540 ;    (Kerp  and 

Bottoer),  a.,  ii,  666. 
dilute,   influence  of   temperature  on 

the  electrical  conductivity  of  (Lar- 
sen), A.,  ii,  255. 
distillation  of  (Hulett),  A.,  ii,  643. 
with  aluminium,  action  of,  on  alcohols 

(TiSTSCHENKO),  A.,  i,  269. 
with  cadmium,   with    lithium,   with 

rubidium,     and     with     strontium 

(Kerp  and  Boitger),  A.,  ii,  656. 
with  potassium  and  sodium  (Kurna- 

KOFF),   A.,  ii,  277  ;    (Guntz  and 

F£ri^.£),   a.,  ii,   540 ;    (Kerp  and 

BorrcER),  A.,  ii,  656. 
XereurammoxLium  eompounds,  formnhv 

of  (HuFMANN  and  Marburg),  A., 

ii,  279. 
Diammoniomerourio  iodide,  action  of 

ammonia  on  (Francois),  A.,  ii,208, 

846. 


Xerourammoniiuii  eompoonds: — 
Xereuriammoninm  iodide,  formation 

of  (FraN(;<)I8),  a.,  ii,  846. 
Dimereuriammonium  iodide,  anhydr- 
ous,    amoiiihous    and     crystalline 
(Fran«;oi8),  a.,  ii,  280. 
Xercury  oomponnds,  isomorphous,  with 

gold  (Brurens),  a.,  ii,  218. 
Xerenry  salts,  action  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  on  (Faktor),   A.,  ii,   627  ; 
(Norton),  A.,  ii,  689. 
Xerenry   antimonide    (Partreil    and 
Mannheim),  A.,  i,  479. 
iodides,  dii-ect  formation  of  crystallised 

(BoDROUx),  A.,  ii,  648. 
ammonium    and   potassium    iodides, 
dissociation     of    (FiUN^ois),     A., 
ii,  142. 
phosphide  and  the  action  of  methyl 
and  ethyl    iodide  on  (Partheil), 
A.,  ii,  643. 
selenide,  action  of  hydrogen  on,  and 
the  inverse  action  (P^labon),  A., 
ii,  846. 
chlorosulphide  (Bodroux),  A.,  ii,  481. 
Xereurio    bromide  and    iodide,   mixed 
crystals  of  (Reinders),  A.,  ii,  70. 
chloride  (corrosive  ttihlimais)^  action 
of,  on  hydrogen  phosphide  (Par- 
theil), A.,  ii,  543. 
eflfect  of  oxidising  agents  on   tho 
reduction    of,     oy     oxalic    acid 
(Kastlr     and      Bratty),      A., 
ii,  627. 
estimation  of,  volumctrically  (Rupp), 

A.,  ii,  628. 
estimation  of,   in   dressings  (Leii- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  443,  511  ;  (Urz). 
A.,ii,  762. 
iodide,  transformation  temperature  of 
(Gernez),  a.,  ii,  141. 
effect  of  solvents  on  the  allotropii; 
change  of  (Kastlr  and  Clark), 
A.,  ii,  141. 
action     of,     on     alkyl     sulphides 
(Smiles),  T.,  163  ;  P.,  1899,  240. 
action  of  ammonia  on  (FRAN901.S), 
A.,  ii,  208. 
oxide,  red  and  yellow,  isomerism  of 
(Cohen),     A.,     ii,    184,     881  ; 
(Ostwald),  a.,  ii,  712. 
action    of   iodine  0:1  (Orton   an«l 
Blackman),  T.,  835;   P.,  1900, 
104. 
Xerenrous  chloride,  vapour  density  of 
dried  (Baker),  T.,  646  ;  P.,  1900, 
68. 
iodide(RAY),  P.,  1899,  239. 
nitrite,   action    of,    on    ethyl    iodide 

(RAy),  p.,  1999,  239. 
sulphate,  action  of  water  on  (Gouy), 
A.,  ii,  481. 
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M eronry  ormnie  eomponndt : — 
Xerenry  ■alts,  action  of  allyl  alcohol  on 

(Sand  and  Hofmann),  A.,  i,  386  ; 

(Biilmann),A.,  i,  431;  (Hopmakn 

and  Sand),  A.,  i,  618. 
action  of  ethylene  on  (Hofmann  and 

Sand),  A.,  i,384,  618 ;  (Biilmann), 

A.,  i,  431. 
action    of    propylene    and    butylene 

on    (Sand    and    Hofmann),    A., 

i,  385. 
of  ketonlc  acids,  and  their  conyersion 

into   inercnrioketonic  acids  (Ley), 

A.,  i,  382. 
Heronry  halogen  derivatives,  compounds 
of,  with  antipyrine  (Ville  and 
Astrb),  a.,  i,  862,  411. 

compounds  of,  with  iodoantipyrine, 
(Bouoault),  a.,  i,  861. 
sulphate,  compound  of,  with  acetone- 

aicarboxylic   acid    (DenioI^s),    A., 

i,  89. 
Xeronriacetic  aeid,  bromo-  and  iodo- 

(HoFMANN  and  Sand),  A.,  i,  385. 
Trimerenriaeetie    aoid    (Hofmann), 

A.,  i,  383. 
Xeronribenioic  aeid,  chloro-,  bromo-, 

and  iodo<,  and  their  salts  (Pesci), 

A.,  i,  646. 
XerourilMTulie     acids     (Ley),     A., 

i,  382. 
Xeronrisalioylio  aeid  (Lintner),  A., 

ii,  681.  i 

Xerenrie  cyanide  and  cyanate,  estima- 
tion of  (Vincent),  A.,  ii,  174. 
Xeronry-dimethyl,       -diethyl,     and 

-diphenyl,  heat  of  combustion  and  ! 

of  formation  of  (Bert helot).  A.,   i 

ii,  129.  ' 

Xerourydimethyl,    action    of    nitric 

pei-oxide     on     (Bamberger     and  | 

AflTLLER),  A.,  i,  146. 
^Xerenriodiphenylenetetraethylmer-  ' 

euridiammoninm    acetate,    iihysio- 

logical  action  of  (Benbdicenti  and 

POLLEDRO),  A.,  ii,  859. 
* '  Xeronroheptaiiaphfhene       iodide  " 

(Kursanoff),  a.,  i,  89. 
Xereiiry,  detection  and  estiniation  of: — 
delicate   test   for  (Cvzeneuve),   A., 

i,  465. 
detection  of,  in  urine  (TToehnel),  A., 

ii,  868 ;  (Jollbs),  A.,  ii,  576. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (SrHrMACiiKR 

and  Juno),  A.,  ii,  247  ;  (Jolles), 

A.,  ii,   676 ;  (Farup  ;    Werder), 

A.,  ii,  689. 
clinical  estimation  of,  in  urine  (Escii- 

baum),  a.,  ii,  368. 
estimation    and     separation    of,     as 

mercurous    oxalate    (Peters),    A., 

ii,  576. 


/3-woXeroqniiieniiie     {$'\aomeroehinene) 
and  its  aurichloride  (Skbaup),  A.  ,i,605. 
Xeienterie   cyst,    composition   of   the 
liquid  contained  in  a  (Ricraud  and 
Bonneau),  a.,  ii,  557. 
Xeiidine,       bromo-       [Me,:NH,:Br= 
1:3:5:2:4]  (Fischer  and  Windaus), 
A.,  i,  484. 
Xetitol,  di-  and  /rt-bromo-,   oxidation 
products  of  (AnwBRs),  A.,  i,  161 : 
(AuwERS,        Bboichbr,        and 
Wolff),  A.,  i,  162. 
phenylnrethanes       of      (Auwers, 
Traun,  and  Welde),  A.,  i,  166. 
Xesityl  bromide,  action  of  sodinni  on 

(Weiler),  a.,  i,  213. 
Xesitylene  {l:S:6'trimeihylbenzette),  re- 
fraction and  magnetic  rotation   of 
(Perkin).  T.,  267  ;  P.,  18M,  237. 
oxidation  of  (Weiler),  A.,  i,  284. 
Xesitvlene,  bromo-,  action  of  sodium  on 
(Weiler),  A.,  i,  213. 
chloro-iodo-,       -iodoso-,        -iodoxy-, 
iodoso-,  and  iodoxy-,  and  some  of 
their  salts  (Willoerodt  and  Roo- 
OATZ),  A.,  i,  432. 
Xesitylenediaioiodide  (Hantzkch),  A., 

i,  568. 

Xesityl  oxide  {methyl  iBobuttnyl  keicne  ; 

iaopropylideneoMiont),    its    halogen 

and  acetoxy  andmethoxy  derivatives 

(Pauly  and  Likck),  A.,  i,  274. 

action  of  amidines  on  (Traubb  and 

SCHWARZ),  A.,  i,  116. 
condensation   of,    with   ethyl    sodio- 
methylmalonate     (Crosslet),     1*., 
1900,90. 
a-Xeiityloxime,  oxidation  of  (Harrib-s). 

A.,  i,  504. 
Xeeozamide,  oxime  of,  and  its  salts  and 
acetyl  and  ethyl  derivatives,  and  the 
action  of  nitrons  acid  on  (  Whitelky), 
T.,  1040  ;  P.,  1900,  145. 
XetaboUm,  influence  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  nutriment  on  (PflCoer), 
A.,  ii,  91. 
influence    of    sodium    salicylate   on 

(Goodbody),  a.,  ii,  670. 
influence    of  removal    of   water   on 

(Straub),  a.,  ii,  91. 
human,  rOle  of  purine  substances  in 

(BuRiAN  and  Schfr),  A.,  ii,  489. 
during      poisoning     with     pnlegone 

(Lin  DEM  ANN),  A.,  ii,  223. 
nitrogenous,  after  splenectomy  (Men- 
del and  Ja(*K80n),  A.,  ii,  288. 
])roteid  (Albu),  A.,  ii,  151. 
duringgclatin  feeding  (Ki  rchmann), 

A.,  ii,  669. 
influence   of  sodium    chloride   in- 
jected snbentaneonsly  on  (Kritm- 
macher),  a.,  ii,  670. 
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Xetabolism,  proteid,  in  plants  (Schulzs), 

A.,  ii,  745. 
in  pernicious  annmia  (v.  Moraozew-   i 

ski),  a.,  ii,  295. 
in  leucsemia  (v.  SxEJSRALand  Ekben), 

A.,  ii,  423. 
in  children  (Cameker  and  SOldner), 

A.,  ii,  222. 
mineral,  in  naturally  and  artificially 

fed  infants  (Blaubeko),  A.,  ii,  669. 
in  a  vegetarian  (Rumpp  and  Schumm), 

A.,  ii,  222. 
in    full-grown   bullocks    with    main- 
tenance and  fattening  foods  (Kell- 

NKR  and  Kuuler),  A.,  ii,  563,  565, 

566. 
uitrogeuous,  in  the  cat  (Mendel  and 
Brown),  A.,  ii,  161. 

in   frogs   (v.   Moraczewbki),    A., 
ii,  31. 
in  horses  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  ii,  554. 
in  Ruminants  (Hagemann),  A.,  ii,  222. 
proteid,   in   Ruminants,   influence  of 

ammonia  and  asparagine  on  (Kell- 

NEK,    KOHLKR,    BaENSTEIN,    ZiEL- 

sTOBFF,  EwERT,  and  Wsdemeyer), 

A.,  ii,  417. 
of  arsenic  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  670. 
with  edestin,  and  with  calcium  and 

magnesium  (Leipziger),  A.,  ii,  223. 
of  iodine  (Gautier;  Bourcbt),  A., 

ii,  670. 
of  uuclein  (LoEwi),  A.,  ii,  417. 
of  nucleins  (Milroy  and  Malcolm), 

A.,  ii,  91. 
of  phosphorus  (Noel-Paton,  Dunlop, 

and    Aitchison),     A.,     ii,     222 ; 

(Leipziger),  A.,  ii,  228. 
gaseous,  of   the  submaxillary   gland 

(Barcroft),  a.,  ii,  417. 
Metal-ammonia  oompounds,  nature  of, 
in    aqueous   solution    (Dawson   and 
McCrae),  T.,  1239;  P.,  1900,  172. 
Xetallio    chlorides,    decomposition    of 

(Oecubner     de     Coningk),     a., 

ii,  485,  543. 
compounds,  fluorescence  of,  under  the 

influence  of  Routgen  and  Becquerel 

i-ays  (Bary),  A.,  li,  330. 
ciystallisation    by    electric    currents 

(Tomhabina),  a.,   ii,    185 ;  (Tom- 

MASi),  A.,  ii,  839. 
hydroxides,  energy  of  some,  deduced 

from  the  hydrolysis  of  their  salts 

(Carrara  and   Vespignani,)  A., 

ii,  647. 
salts,  effect  of  concentration  on  the 
magnetic    rotation    of    (Forch- 
heimer),  a.,  ii,  524. 

action   of    alkali    hydroxides   and 
bromine  on  (Vitali),  A.,  ii,  208. 
Bolutioud,  culloidaL     See  Colloidal. 


XetaU,   indices  of  refraction  of  (yak 

Aubel),  a.,  ii,  125. 
influence  of   light  on    the  electrical 

pro^rties  of  (Buisson),  A.,  ii,  519. 
])assivi1^  of  (Hiii'ORF),  A.,  ii,  705. 
8[)ecific  heat  of  (Tilden),  A.,  ii,  524. 
specific  heat  of,  at  low  temperatui'es 

(Beun),  a.,  ii,  259. 
i-ociprocal  displacement  of  (Colbon), 

A.,  ii,  140. 
catalytic  action  of  some  (Sulc),  A., 

ii,  395. 
solubility  of,  in  mercury  (Larben), 

A.,  ii,  255. 
electrolytically    deposited,     reducing 

action  of  (Binz  and  Hagenbacu), 

A.,  ii,  384. 
action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  on 

(VAN  Bijlert),  a.,  ii,  204. 
influence    of,    on    broth   cultures    of 

Bacteria  (Ibaghenko),  A.,  ii,  230. 
combination  of,  with  nucleins  (Stab- 
ban  o),  A.,  ii,  559. 
heavy,  fused  halogen  compounds  of, 

change   of   free  energy  and    ionic 

conoentrations    in    (Lorenz),    A., 

ii,  61. 
noble,   alloys    of   the,   estimation  of 
iridium  in  (Mietzschke),  A., 
ii,  371. 
behaviour  of  rhodium  in  (ROss- 
ler),  a.,  ii,  732. 
application  of  the  Ejeldahl  method  of 

aestroying  organic  substances  in  the 

detection  of  (Grab  and  Gintl),  A., 

ii,  111. 
diphenylcarbazide  as    a   reagent   for 

(Cazexeuve),  a.,  ii,  627. 
detection  of,  by  the  absor^ition  spectra 

of  their  compounds  with  alkanna 

(FormAnek),  a.,  ii,  687. 
estimation  of  arsenic  in  (Hollaed  and 

Bertiaux),  a.,  ii,  438. 
M etapurpnrio  aoid.     See  under  Purpuric 

acid. 
Xeteorio  ironf  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  664. 
from   Bethany,   Great   Namaqualand 

(Cohen),  A.,  ii,  736. 
from  Griqualand  East,  South  Africa 

(Cohen),  A.,  ii,  786. 
from    Iredell,    Texas    (Foote),    A., 

ii,  150. 
from  Morradal,  Norway  (Cohen),  A., 

ii,  488. 
fi-om  Patagonia  (Fletcher),  A.,  ii,  27. 
from  Quesa,  Spain  (Bosci.  Y  Casa- 

NovEs ;  Cohen),  A.,  ii,  415. 
from  Youndegin,   Western  Australia 

(Fletcher),  A.,  ii,  27. 
Xeteorite,  new,  from  Allegan,  Michigan, 
and  from  Mart,  Texas  (Merrill  and 
Stokf^),  a.,  ii,  737. 
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Meteorite    from     Ergheo,     Somalilaiid 
(Artini  and  Mblzi),  A.,  ii,  488. 
from  Illinois  Gulch,  Montana  (Pres- 
ton), A.,  ii,  287. 
from    Jamyscheff   and    Tubil    river, 

Sibei-ia  (Antipoff),  A.,  ii,  220. 
fiom  Oakley,  Kansas  (Preston),  A., 
ii,  552. 
Meteorites,  two  now  American  (Preston), 

A.,  ii,  355. 
MetliflBmoglobiiL       See    under    Haemo- 
globin. 
Methane  and  mixtures  of  methane  and 
hydrogen  and  air,  limits  of  combus- 
tibility of,  passed  over  red-hot  cupric 
oxide  (Gautier),  A.,  ii,  469. 
tri-    and    tetra- halogen     substituted, 
action  of  alcoholic  {wtash,  sodium 
ethoxide,  or  potassium  cyanide  and 
metals  on  (Nek),  A.,  i,  2. 
bromine  derivhtives  of  (Pourbt),  A., 

i,  369. 
fo^rochloro-.     See  Carbon  te^mchlor- 

ide. 
uitro-,  action  of  alkalis  and  ammonia 
on  (Dunstan  and  Gouldino),  T., 
1262  ;  P.,  1900,  174. 
uronitro-,  action   of   dinzobenzene  on 
(Bamberger,  Schmidt,  and  Levin- 
stein), A.,  i,  566. 
Methaionie  aoid,  prefAration,  constitu- 
tion and  reactions  of  (Dunstan  and 
Gouldino),  T.,  1264  ;  P.,  1890,  174. 
Metliexiyl  oompoonds,  mixed  (£i:uera)> 

A.,  i,  83. 
Metlioethe]ie-6-liezene-2aoid-6.         See 

a-itfoPix>pylidene-7-hexenoic  acid. 
MethoetlL7lol-6-liez6ne-2-aeid-6.         See 

a-Hydroxytwproifyl-7-hexeuoic  acid. 
2-MotlLOthio-l-plieAyl-4:4:6-tri]iiethyl- 
and       2-Metliothio-4:4:6-trimethyM- 
allyl-dihydropyrimidine  (Traube  and 
LoRRNz),  A.,  i,  116. 
Metliozide.  sodium,  action   of,   on    the 
dibi-omides  of  propenyl  compounds  and 
of  unsaturated  ketones  (Pond,   Max- 
well, and  Norman),  A.,  i,  102. 
2-MetlLoxyaeetylaeetoplienone      (Bloch 

and  V.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  502. 
/7-  Methoxybensonitrile     ( H  bnr  y),    A. , 

i,  172. 
o-MetlLOxybeniyl  silcohol  and  methyl  and 
ethyl  ethers  (Psciiorb,  Wolfes,  and 
BucKow),  A.,  i,  232. 
/S-Methoxy-^-bemylaerylio  aoid, 
a-cyano-,  methyl  ester  (  Halle  r-  and 
Blanc),  A.,  i,  496. 
^-Methoxybe]ii7lideiiebis-2-motliyl- 
indole  (v.  Walthbr  and  Clemen),  A., 
i,  408. 
Methox^beniylidene-e^-  and  -/-oainpliors, 
o-  Audp-  (Halijcu),  a.,  i,  301. 


jp-Methoxybe]ii7lide]ie-2-]iaphthyla]iiiiie, 

1-bromo-    and    1-chloro-,    and    their 

hydrocyanides  (Morgan),   T.,   1216 ; 

P.,  1900,  171. 
4-Methoxy<2ibroiiLoattthraqiiinoiie 

(Pschorr  and  Jaeckel),  A.,  i,  489. 
p-Methoxycinnamie   aeid,    ethyl   ester, 

from  the  oil  of  Kaemp/eria  Oalanga 

(van  Romburoh),  a.,  i,  677. 
Methoxyeonmaronei,  4-  and  5-  (Stoek- 

mer),  a.,  i,  655. 
3'-MetlLOxy-2:4'-di6thoxy-flaTanon6  and 

-flavone(v.  Kostanecki  and  Schmidt), 

A.,  i,  238. 
o-Methoxydiphenylearbamide  (Ransom), 

A.,  i,  219. 
4'  -Methoxy-B-ethoxyflaTanoiieoxime 

(v.  Kostanecki),  A.,  i,  449. 
Methoxyethylideneoxanilide   (v.  Psch- 

MANN  and  Ansel),  A.,  i,  389. 
6-MetlLoxy-glaiieoiiio       and       -hydro- 

glauconic  aoids  (Doebnbr),  A.,  i,  313. 
jp-Methoxyhydratropie   acid,     synthesis 

of  (Bougault),  a.,  495,  548. 
S-Methoxyhydrindeiie  (Moschner),  A., 

i,  344. 
Metlioxymesitsrl    oxide     (Pauly     and 

LiECK),  A.,  i,  275. 
6-Methoxy-7-methyM:8-diketoliydri]id- 

ene-4-monO'     and     -2:4-dicarbox7lie 

aeids,  methyl  esters  (Landau),  A., 

i,  661. 
Met]ioxy-3-methylzsaqiiinoli]iet,4-  and  1-. 

1-  and  4-chloro-    (Gabriel  and  Col- 
man),  A.,  i,  359. 
Methoxrnaphthalio  anhydride  (Ansblm 

and  Zuckmayer),  A.,  i,  176. 
8-Methoxyplie]iaBt]iraqiiiBoae(PscHORR, 

WoLFES,  and  Bucko w),  A.,  i,  238. 
4-Methoxyplienaiithraqiiiiioiie,  ritbromo- 

( Pschorr  and  Jaeckel),  A.,  i,  489. 
Methoxjpheiianthrenes,  1-and  8-,synthe- 

sis  of,  and  their  lO-earboxyUe  aeidi 

(Pschorr,  Wolfes,  and  Bucko w),  A., 

i,  232. 
4-Methox^heiianthTeiie  and  its  ciibromo- 

derivatiFe     and     O-earboxylie     aeid 

(Pschorr  and  Jaeckel),  A.,i,  488. 
jS-o-Methoxyphenoxyeinnamic  aeid  and 

its     ethyl     ester     (Buhemann    and 

Staplbton),  T.,  1180 ;  P.,  1900,  168. 
o-Mathoxyphenoxystyrene   (Ruhemakn 

andSTAPi^TON),  T.,  1 1 81 ;?.,  1900,1 68. 
o-MethoxyphenTlaeetie  aeid  (P^hoke, 

Wolfes,  and  Buckow),   A.,  i,  232 ; 

(Lebbdeff),  a.,  i,  490. 
/S-Methoxy-ZS-phenylaczylio      aeid      «- 

cyano-,     ethyl   ester    (Haller     and 

Blanc),  A.,  i,  496. 
l^-Metlioxyplieiiylearbamie   aeid,    ethyl 

ester  and  p-MetlioxyplieiiylearbiHide 

(VriTENKT),  A-,  i,  154. 
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o-Xethozyphenyloarbamide     ( R  an^ou  ), 

A.,  i,  219. 
S-j/JCethozypheiiyl-S-oarboBtyTil 

(PscuoRR  and  Wolfes),  A.,  i,  170. 
o-Methozyphenyl-fi^i-    and     -^n'-eUoro- 

metlLyloarbinolf  and  their  acetyl  deriv- 
atives (Lebedeff),  a.,  i,  490. 
a-o-Methoxyphenyl/S-o-nitroaoet^l- 

▼anillylaorylio  aeid,   synthesis    with 

(Psohork),  a.,  i,  233. 
a-o-   and    -/^-Methoxyphenyl-o-nitroeuL- 

namieaeidi,  syntheses  from  (Pbchurk, 

Wolfes,  and  Buckuw),  A.,  i,  232. 
ST^-Methoxyphenylqainoliiie,     2-aniino- 

(PscHORii  and  Wulfbm),  A.,  1,  170. 
o-Xethozyphenyluretliane      (Random), 

A.,  i,  219. 
4-][ethozyiMqiii]Loliae,  1-chloro-  (Gab- 
riel and  Colman),  A.,  i,  358. 
i^Xethozystilbane,    and    its     chloro-, 

broiuo-,     and     nitro -derivatives     (v. 

Walther  and  Wetzlioh),  A.,  i,  488. 
0 -Xetbozystyrene,  -  fi-dichloro'  (Lebb- 

deff),  a.,  i,  490. 
Xethyl  aloohel,   boiling  point  of,  with 
mixtures  of  benzene,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride,  ether,   and  ethyl  alcohol 
(Haywood),  A.,  ii,   64. 

detection  of  (Jaxdrier),  A.,  ii,  52. 

detection  of,  in  alcohols  (Wolff),  A., 
ii,  111. 
Xethylaeetalyl-qiiixiol,  and  -retoroinol 

(Stoermer),  a.,  i,  655. 
Methylaoetyl-z^-aoetaminobenioie  aeid 

(Troeger),  a.,  i,  227. 
Xethylaeatyloarbiaol     (Henry),     A., 

i,  538. 
M ethylacetylmalononitrile       (Hex  ry), 

A.,  i,  538. 
Methylacrylio  acids,  a-  and  fi-,  ethyl 

esters,    condensation    of,    with   ethyl 

sodiocyanoacotate  (Howle8,  Thorpe, 

Udall,  and   Nealb),    T.,  947;    P., 

1900,  115. 
Xethyladipio  aoids,  a- and  $-  (Markow- 

nikoff),  a.,  i,  475. 
Methylal,   heat  of   combustion    and  of 

formation  of  (Berthelot  antl  Del£- 

pine),  a.,  ii,  334. 
Xethylaliiarin  and  its  diacetyl  deriva- 
tive (v.  NiEMBKTOWSKi),  A.,  i,  450. 
XethylallaatoinB,  a-  and  $-,  from  the 

methylnric  acids  (Fischer  and  Ach), 

A.,  i,  65. 
Xethylallylaniline,   and  the  action   of 

cyanogen  bromide  on  (v.  Braun),  A., 

i,  642. 
Xethylamiae,    spectrum   of  (Hartley 
and  Dobbie),  T.,  320  ;  P.,  1900,  14. 

action  of  iodine  chloride  on  (Orton 
and  Blaokman),  T.,  833  ;  P.,  1900, 
103. 


Xethylamine,  hydrates  of,  heat  of  form- 
ation of  (db  Forcrand),  a., 
ii,  476.  -  ^ 

cadmium  haloids  (Bauland),  A.,i,  141. 

tellurium  chloride  (Lenhek),  A.,  i,  379. 

tin  haloids  (Cook),  A.,  i,  142. 
Xethylaminoembelio  acid  (Heffteb  and 

Feuerstein),  a.,  i,  498. 
S-Xethylaminoflayhidiiliiie      lalta,     i- 

amino-  (Keurmann  and  Stoffel),  A., 

i,  254. 
7-Xethyla]nino-4-meihylcoamarin      (v. 

Pkchmann),  a.,  i,  173  ;  (v.  Peohmann 

and  Scuwarz),  A.,  i,  174. 
Xethylaminomethyl-d-piperidoBe  (  Will* 

.statter),  a.,  i,  405. 
Xethyl-o-«Biinophenol,     oxidation    pro- 
ducts of  (Diepolder),  a.,  i,  191. 
Xethyl  amyl  diketoziiiie,  diacetyl  deriv- 
ative of  (PoNZio),  A.,  i,  588. 
7-Ketliyl-/9amylene  and  8-Xethyl-7- 

amylene.    See  Hexylene. 
oai-Xethylwc/amylsueoinie  aeid  and  its 

oxidation  products  (Lawrence),   P., 

1000,  156. 
oaj-XethyluK^amylsuoeinie     aeids,    cis- 

and  truiiS'y   dissociation  constants  of 

(Bone  and  Spranklino),  T.,  1304; 

P.,  1900,  184. 
Xethylaniliminocarbaminothioglyoollic 

aoid    (Harries     and    Klamt),    A., 

i,  413. 
Xethylanilino,   action  of  formaldehyde 

on  (Goldschmidt),  A.,  i,  436. 
Xethyl-Q-anisidine,  oxidation   products 

of  (Dl£Pt>LD£R),    A.,  i,  191. 

iS-Xethylaathraoene    from   ^i-toluoyl-o- 

l)euzoic   acid    (Limprioht  and   WiE- 

uand),  a.,  i,  498* 
Xethylanthramlio  acid,  methyl  ester,  in 

oil    of   mandarins    (Walbaum),    A., 

i,  595. 
3-XetliylaBthraqmnoiM  from  /^-toluoyl- 

o-benzoic  acid  (Limprioht  and  Wie- 

gand),  a.,  i,  498. 
Xethylation  of  colouring  matters  (Pruo- 
'homme),  a.,  i,  244. 

and    sulphonation,    simultaneous,    of 
colouring   matters    (Prud'homme)^ 
A.,  i,  455. 
/?XetliylbenialdaBi]ie,     reduction      of 

(Curtius),  a.,  i,  611. 
l-XethylbamozaBole  4-oarbozylio  aeid, 

ethyl  ester  (Eixhorn),  A.,  i,  441. 
7^Xetllylb61^yl-ll▼drali]le    and    -lemi- 

earbaiide      and      their     derivatives 

(Curtius),  a.,  i,  612. 
/y-kethylbeniyUiydraiiiie,  nitruso- 

(CuRTius),  A.,  i,  699. 
p-Xethylbeniyl-ii-metlivlbanB^lideiLe- 

hydraiine  and  its  derivatives  (CuR- 

Tius),  A.,  i,  611. 
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2-]fetliyl-8-bromopropaiial.       See     ino- 

Butaldehyde,   a-bromo-. 
Xethyl-8-biitonoio  acid.     See  <<- Valeric 

acid. 
Methyl  tsabutenyl  ketone.    Sec  Mesityl 

oxide. 
Methyl-n-butylbexueiMs,  o-,  m-,  nnd  p- 

{n-butyltoltunea)     (Niemczycki),    A., 

i,  636. 
Methyl    ufobutyl   diketoxime,    diacetyl 

derivative  of  (PoNZio),  A.,  i,  688. 
•^.Methyl-zS-bntyleiie.  Sec  Amyleiie. 
a-Metkyl-Oi-iwbiitylglatarie   aeid,   aud 

its  oxidation,  and  ai-cyauo-derivative 

(Lawrencx),  p.,  1900,  165. 
Methyltwbatylglutarie  aoidf,   cis-  and 

ImiiS',  aud  their  anhydrides  and  anilic 

acids  (Lawrence),  P.,  1900,  164. 
i8-XethyUer<.batylhydraerylio  aoid  and 

its  salts  (Talanzepf),  A.,  i,  328. 
4-M  ethyl-e-bntyl-l:  9phtiiaUo  aoid 

(Bauk-Thurgau),  a.,  i,  640. 
a-Mothyl-a^-isobiitylpropanetrioarboxyl- 

ie  aoid,  and   its   etliyl  ester  (Law- 
rence), P.,  1900,  164. 
cMj-Mothyluobatyliiiooiiiio  aoids,aS'and 

tmiis;    preparation    and    dissociation 

constants  of  (Bone  and  Sprankling), 

T.,  1303  ;  P.,  1900,  184. 
Methylbutyrio  aoid.    See  Valeric  acid. 
9-MetiiyloamphenopyrroIe  and  its  3-acyl 

derivatives    and    8-earboxylio    acido 

(DuDEN  and  Trbff),  A.,  i,  672. 
2-MethyleampheBepyrroliiie  aud  its  3- 

acetyl  derivative  aud  8-earboxylio  aoid 

(DuDEN  and  Treff),  A.,  i,  672. 
Methylisooarbamido      (Stieolitz     and 

McKee),  a.,  i,  340,  431. 
Methyloarbaiolenino    (Plancher),    A., 

i,  662. 
S-MothyliMoarboityril    (Gabriel    and 

Culman),  a.,  i,  369. 
Xothyloarboxyreooioylaootio  aoid  (Gil- 
body,  Pekkin,  and  Yates),  P.,  1900, 

106. 
Xefhyl-a-ohloroothylketonediothyldi- 

■nlphone  (PosNERand  Fahrbnhorht), 

A.,  i,  17. 
8-Xotiiyloliromoiio  (Blocu  and  v.  Kos- 

TANXCKl),  A.,  i,  602. 
4-XethylooiimariB,    7-amino-,    and    its 

acyl  derivatives  (v.   Pechmann),  A., 

i,  173  ;  (V.  Pechmann  andScHWARz), 

A.,  i,  174. 
4*Xethylooiuiiari]L-7-txi]iiethylammon- 

inm  iodide  (v.  Pechmann),  A.,  i,  173; 

(V.  Pechmann  aud  Schwarz),  A.,i,174. 
XethyloonmarottOB,  isomeric  (Stoermer), 

A.,  i,  660. 
Xothyleyaaoaoetio    aoid,    ethyl    ester, 

constitntion  of  the  sodium  derivative 

of  (Thorpe),  T.,  923 ;  P.,  1900,  113. 


Xethyloyanoanilino  (Scuoll  and  NOrb), 
A.,  i,  435. 

Xethyloytiiiae  (Rauwerda),  A., 
i,  607,  684. 

Xothyldiallyloarbinol,  pentahydric  alco- 
hol from,  and  its  acetyl  derivatives 
(Maximovitsch),  a.,  i,  825. 

Kothyl-m-diaiino.  See  Methylpyri- 
midine. 

Xethyl-ditwbatyl-  and  -diaayl-oiilpli- 
ines.  platinichlorides  of  (StrOmhulm), 
A.,  1,  326. 

Xethyldiethylfttlphino  iodide  mercuric 
iodide  (Smile.s),  T.,  162 ;  P.,  1899, 240. 

O-Xethyldihydroquinaldiiio  (Doebnkb), 
A.,  i,  813. 

Kethyldilitnrio  aoid,  and  its  salts,  and 
bromo-  and  chloro-  (Andrkascu),  A., 
i,  479. 

Xothyllil-dimethylpyiroUdiBiua 
haloids  (WillstAiterX  A.,  i,  249. 

Xothyldipropylfnlphinoi,  platinichlor- 
ides of  (STBdMHOLM),  A.,  1,  826. 

Xethyleno  derivatives,  condensation  of, 
with  aromatic  nitroflo-oompomids 
(Sachs),  A.,  i,  862. 

iodide,  action  of  mercoiy  on  (Thomas), 
A.,  i,  213. 

sulphate  (Del£pine),  A.,  i,  130. 
action  of,  on  benzyl  idoohol  (DelA- 
pink).  A.,  i,  163. 

c^ithiocarbonate,    bromo-     (Konowa* 
loff  aud  Plotnikoff),  A.,  i,  323. 
Xothylonoaaparagiiio  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  85. 
Kethyle&ebis-l' bromo-  aud  -l-ehloro^- 

naphthylamino  (MoROAif),  T.,  814  ; 

P.,  1900.  131. 
XethylonobisdihydroroioroiBOl,  Xothyl- 

onebis-mono-  and  -di-methyldihydro- 

rosoroinol,  and  Xothyloaebiiplio&yldi- 
,     hydroreaoroinol      (Vorlandse     and 

Kalkow),  a.,  i,  99. 
Xethylonebia-8-mothyliiidolo     and     its 

nitro-derivatives    (v.    Walther   and 

Clemen),  A.,  i,  408. 
Xothylonedibonsaiimido    {meihylmebi»- 

bemotrieaole)  (Meyer   and  Rohmeb\ 

A.,  i,  223. 
Kethylonodiboniiminaaolo  aud  its  salts 

(Meyer  and  Rohmbr),  A.,  i,  223. 
Xethylonodi-Sothyl-     and     -8-aiotkyl- 

boniiminaiolo,  and  their  salts  (Meter 

aud  Kohmer),  A.,  i,  228. 
4-  i/ip-Xothylenedioxybottsylide&obis- 1  • 

phenyl-S-methyl-S-pynumloiio    (Tax- 

BOR  and  Licii^sKi),  A.,  i,  364. 
Xothyloneglntaaiino  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  86. 
Xothylonoglfioofo  and  its  oeazone  (Tul- 

lens),  a.,  i,  15. 
Xothyleno-gronp,  method   of  entering 

the  molecule  of  a  poiyhydric  add  or 

alcohol  (Tollens),  A.,  i,  205. 
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MetliyleiMhomoafparagiiie  (Sell  IFF),  A. , 

i,  86. 
M-  and  pHeiikjleiLtJnMXoido  aeids,  ethyl 
esters,  preparation  and  distillation  of 
(BoTTOHLET  and  Perkin),  T.,  306; 
P.,  1900,  16. 
MethylftiiOTialonio    and    ji^-Methylene- 
malonio  adds,  ethyl  esters,  hydrolysis 
of  (BoTTOMLBY  and  Perkin),  T.,  306 ; 
P.,  1900,  16. 
Xethylene-e^-  and  •/•mannonic  laetoaM 

(Clowis  and  Tollbns),  A.,  i,  205. 
Methylenepapayerine     and     its    salts 

(KosNios),  A.,i,  190. 
Xethytenatetraphonyldiqninoxaline 
(Meyer  and  Rohmbb),  A.,  i,  224. 
Methyl  ethyl  sulphide- mercnric  iodide 

(Smiles),  T.,  164 ;  P.,  1899,  240. 
XethylethylaoetalylmlphiBe      platini- 

chloride  (Strohholm),  A.,  i,  326. 
Xethylethylacetozime,     chloro-    (Ipa- 

tieff),  a.,  i,  14. 
/3-Xethylathylaorylie  aeid.    See  Hexen- 

oic  acid. 
XethylethyldetylBulphme  bromide  and 
picrate  (SMILE8),  T.,  1176;  P.,  1900, 
168. 
Xethyl  ethyl  diketozime,  diacetyl  de- 

riyative  of  (PoNZio),  A.,  i,  588. 
/3-XethylethylhydTaeryUo  aeid  and  its 

salts  (PoK ROYS KY),  A.,  i,  828. 
Xethyl  ethyl  ketone   and   its   acetyl, 
chloro-,      and      bromo-deriYatives 
(Henry),  A.,  i,  637. 
mntnal  solubility  of  water  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  alcohol  (Bruni),  A.,  ii,  196. 
d-  and  /-Xethylethylnhenaoylsalphiiie 
^bromocamphorsulphonates  and 

picrates  (Smiles),  T.,  1175 ;  P.,  1900, 
168. 
i-XethylethylphenaoylfiLlphiae  bromide 
and  picrate  (Smiles),  T.,  1176;  P., 
1900,  168. 
Xethylethylphenonaphthaeridinin 
hromide,  Bmiuo- {**  aminomethylethyl- 
napfUhaeridium  bromide"),    and    its 
acetyl     deriYatiye     (Ullmaxn     and 
Naef),  a.,  i,  689. 
Methylethyl-a-  and  -iS-propionothetiBeB 

■alta  (V.\NZBni),  A.,  i,  327. 
«{*Xethylethyl-n-propyl  tin  iodide  (Pope 
and  Pbachey),  P.,  1900,  42. 
(f-bromocamphorsuiphonate     (Pope 
and  Psachey),  P.,  1900,  116. 
Methylethyl-propyl-,   -butyl-,    -amyl-, 
-hezyl-,  and-oe^l-inlphines  and  their 
salts  (StrOmholm),  A.,  i,  325. 
Xethylethylthetine,  attempts  to  resolY^ 
(Smiles),  T.,  168 ;  P.,  1899,  240. 
resolution  of,  into  actiye  components 
(Pope  and  Pbachey),  T.,  1072 ;  P., 
1900,  12. 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


Xethylethylthetine   tartrate,    attempts 

to  resolve  (Stromholm),  A.,  i,  326. 
(^•Xethylethylthetine      platinichloride, 
{f-camphorsulphonate,    and   (2-bromo- 
camphoreulphonate        (Pope       and 
Pbachey),  T.,  1072 ;  P.,  1900,  12. 
i  4-Xethyl-4-ethyltri]&ethylenedioarbon- 
imide,  3 :5  -of^cyano-  (diq/aTiohomoearaii' 
imide),   (Guareschi    and    Grande), 
A.,  i,  111. 
isoXothyleugenol,  acid,  C14H14O4  from 
the    oxidation    of   (Bouoault),    A., 
i,  495. 
Xethylfturfnraldehyde,     spectnim      of 
(ANDRiiK),    A.,   i,   110;    (Widtsoe 
and  ToLLENs),  A.,  i,  244. 
l-Xothylfiizfuraldehyde-j7-nitrophenyl- 

hydraione  (Feist),  A.,  i,  569. 
Xetiiyl  ftirftiryl  ketone  and  its  ozime 

(Sandelin),  a.,  i,  305. 
OXethyl-glanoonioand  -hydroglaaoonio 

colds  (DOEBNER),  A.,  i,  313. 
Xethylglntarie  aoids,  a-  and  0-  (butane- 
dieaivoxylic  acids)  (Howles,  Thorpe, 
and  Udall),  T.,  947  ;  P.,  1900,  116. 
Xethylglyozal-j7-ethoxyphenyl-hydrai- 
oziine,    -osaione,  and    -osotetraione 
(AUDEN),  P.,  1899,  230. 
Xethylglyozal-methylphenylphenyl- 
osaione  and  -lalioylio  acid  osasone 
(AUDEX),  P.,  1899,  281. 
/S-Xethylac-heptadienoio      aeid      (y. 

Braun  and  Stechele),  A.,  i,  429. 
Xothyl-S-heptene-4-one-6,  and  its  mono- 
and  di-seraicarbazone  (Tiemann),  A., 
i,  276. 
Xethykye/oheptenoneozime,     reactions 
of  and   bases  from  (Wallach),  A., 
i,  45. 
Xethylc^/e^ohezamethylene  ketone  from 

pulegone  (Konowaloff),  A.,  i,  352. 
Xethyl<n/c/ohezane        (heptanaphtfutie^ 
methyhiaphthene,  haxthydrotoliiene), 
(Kitrsanoff),  a.,  i,  19. 
deriYatiYes  of  (Markownikoff  and 
Tscherdintzeff),      a.,    i,     678 ; 
(Markownikoff),  A.,  i,  579. 
8-bromoamino-,  action  of  silver  oxide 

on  (Kijner),  a.,  i,  278. 
3:8-r^ichloro-  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  44. 
i3-Xethylheza]ie-7-el-c-otte.      See    iso- 

Butyralacetone. 
l:l-Xethylc^^hezaaol  (tert.A^^- 

napMhenol)  and  its   chlonde  (Mar- 
kownikoff and   Tscherdintzeff), 
A.,  i,  578. 
l:8-][ethylcyc/ohezanol  and  its  halogen 
derivatiYes  (Markownikoff),  A., 
i,679. 
and  its  bromide,  physical  constants  of 
(KoNDAKOFFand  Schindblmeibsr), 
A.,  i,  508. 
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VKeUxjl-ZeyelohextaLone  (Elaoes)  A., 
i,  44  ;  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  179. 
physical  constants  of,  and  reduction 

of     (KONDAKOFF     and     SCHINDEL- 
HBI8ER),  A.,  i,  508. 

oxidation  of  (Markowxtkoff),   A., 
i,  475. 
XethylcycZohezanoneozime,    action    of 

phosphoric  oxide  on  (Wallach),  A., 

I,  45. 
Methylcyc^ohezanonauoozlDieiand  their 

separation  and  hydrolysis  (Wallaoh), 

A.,  45,  590. 
l-Xethyl-A^'^-cye^ohezene     {a-naphthy?- 

ene)  (Markowniroff    and  Tscher- 

dintzeff),  a.,  i,  678. 
l-]fethTl-A^'<;2^c^hezen6    {B-napfUhyl- 

ene)  (Markowniroff),  A.,  i,  579. 
l:8-Met]iyk2^-li6xenone    and    -liezyl- 

hydraiine  and  its  compound  with  phc- 

nylthiocarbimide(KiJNER),  A.,  i,  278. 
4-M6t]iyl-4-h6zyltrimethyle]iedioarbon  - 

imide,  3:5-cftcyano-  (Ocjarbschi  and 

Grande),  A.,  i,  112. 
2  -Xethyl-S-hydroxyethyloamphane' 

pyrrolidine  and  its  isomeride  (Dudbn 

andTREFF),  A.,  i,  672. 
8-Xet]iyl-6:7-hyitaiarin  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative  (v.    Nirmkntowski),    A., 

i,  450. 
l-Xethyliadene     (Marckwald),     A., 

i,  434. 
S-Xethylindole  {methylketole\  condensa- 
tion of,  with  aldehydes,  ethyl  aceto* 

acetate,  and    with    phenylcarbimide, 

and    the    action    of    nitric    acid    on 

(v.  Walther  and  Clemen),  A.,  i,  408. 
S-Xethylindolephenyl-oarbamide      and 

-thioearbamide    (v.    Walther    and 

Clemen),  A.,  i,  408. 
Xethyliinretiiie  (Biddle),  A.,  i,  137. 
Xethyljapaeoziitiike  and  its  aurichloride 

(DuNSTAN  and  Read),  T.,  54;   P., 

1899,  207. 
2-X6thyl-4-lntodihydroqiii]iasoli]iA, 

synthesis  of  (Booert  and  Gotthelf), 

A.,  i,  412,  608. 
1  -Kethyl-2-ketohezamethylenecarb- 

oxylie  aoid,  ethyl  ester  (DrECKMANN), 

A.,  i,  624. 
Xethyl&etole.     See  2*Methylindo1e. 
Xethylketopentamethylenecarbozylie 

aeid.        See     Methyl<^e/opentanone- 

carboxylic  acid. 
Xethylmalonie   aeid  (isofuccmu;  add ; 

ei?ia7iedicarhoxylicacid)f  sodium  deriva- 
tive of  the  ethyl  ester,  condensation 

of,  with  mesityl  oxide  (Crossley),  P  , 

1900,90. 
Kethylmorphimethine,     decomposition 

product  of  (Partheil  and  Gronover), 

A.,  i,  516. 


isoXethylmorphol.      See  3-Hydroxj-4- 

methoxyphenanthrene. 
a-  and  /3'Xethyliuiplitluileiiea  from 

naphtha  tar  (Ljubavin),  A.,  i,  23. 
Xetlurlaaphthatetraiole    (Marckwald 

ana  Chain),  A.,  i,  521. 
XethylnAphthatriAiolyl   meroAptan 

(Marckwald  and  Chain),  A.,  i,  521. 
Kethylnaphtlieiie.       See    Methylc^o- 

hexane. 
2-Xethyl-a-nap3ithiminftiole,      amino-, 

and  its  suiphonic  acid  and  diazo-com- 

pound,    and    hydroxysulphonic    acid 

(Gallinek),  a.,  i,  697. 
XethylnitmniiiA,  physiological   action 

of,    in    relation    to    its   constitatioii 

(Spruyt),  a.,  i,  142. 
Xethyloetadienoaol,  its  acetate  and  iso- 
meride (LlisBR),  A.,  i,  129. 
o-Xothylolbenioie   hydnnde   and     its 

benzylideiie  deriyative  (Wedbl),  A., 

i,  363. 
Xethyloldeoxy-einehoBine  and  -eonehin* 

ine       and       their       platinichlorides 

(KoBNTa8),,A.,  i,  190. 
Xethylol-d-methyl-and  -6-ethyl-Mridiiie 

(KoENios),  A.,  i,  190. 
Xethylozftlnrie    aeid   (Bbhrsnd   and 

Dietrich),  A.,  i,  120. 
l-Xethylc^opentanone,  its  ozime,  semi- 

carbakone,     and    benzoyl    deriyative 

(Bouveault),  a.,  i,  171. 
1-Xethy  •2'e^/opentaiioiie-l  -earbozjiie 

aeid,  ethyl  ester    (Bofveaitlt),  A., 

i,  171. 
4-Xet]iyl-2-c^c/ope]itaaoae-l-e«rboz7lie 

aeid,  ethyl  ester,  and  nitroso-  com- 

S)unds      from      (Dieckmann      and 
roeneveld),  a.,  i,  297. 
Xethyln/eZopeBtaiiOBeozime,    action  of 

phosphoric  oxide  on  (Wallace),  A., 

1,  45. 
i3-Xethyl<^(^opentano]ieuwozime  and  its 

hydrolysis  (Wallach),  A.,  i,  689. 
XetiiTlpentOMuu,  spectmm  of  (Wnrraos 

andToLLENs),  A.,  i,  244. 
Xethylpentoee,  isolation  of,  from  urine 

(Bergell    and    Blumenthal),    A., 

ii,  373. 
Xethylpentoiet  (Suleiman  Bry).  A., 

i,  877. 
Xethylphenomorpholiiie,  colour  test  for 

(Robert),  A.,  ii.  121. 
Xethylphenomorpholone      (Bischoff), 

A.,  i,  345,  442. 
XethylpheBonaphthMridine   ( ' '  meikyU 

napfUhacTidine**\    and    its   dihydro- 

compound  and  their  amino-derivatives 

and  salts,  syntheses  of  (Ullmann  and 

Naef).  a.,  i,  360,  861,  689. 
6-Xet]iylphenozaii]ie-8:S'qiiiiiaiie     and 

its  oxime  (Diepoldbr),  A.,  i,  191. 
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3-X6ihyM:8:4:6-ph6]itetrol,  derivatives 

of  (KoNYA),  A.,  i,  545. 
m-MethylplieBylethylamuie     and     its 

benzoyl    derivative    (Sommek),    A., 

i,  888. 
d-m-Xothylphenyletliyldihydroim/indole 

(Somm£r),  a.,  i,  389. 
Xathylphloroglnoinol,  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on^  and  its  oximes  (Weidel  and 
Polulk),  a.,  i,  291. 

amino-derivatives   of  (Friedl),    A., 
i,  598. 

t^^ibromo-,  and  its  triacetyl  derivatives 
(Herzio,  Pollak,  and  Rohm),  A., 
i,  595. 
Xethyl^ioramide  and  nitroso-,  and  their 

additive    prodacte  (Bamberger  and 
/MILLER),  A.,  i,  217. 
Xethylwopilooarpi&e     and      its     salts 
^    (JowETT),  T.,  858  ;  P.,  1900,  125. 
Xethylpiperaiine,  preparation  of  (Esch 

ana  Marckwald),  A.,  i,  386. 
Xethylpiperidine,  action  of  cyanogen 

bromide  on  (v.  Braun),  A.,  i,  687. 
l-Xethylpiperidine,  abnormal  aurichlor- 

ide   of    (Fenner   and    Tafel),    A., 

i,  111. 
Xethyh'ATpropylaniluie,  and  the  action  of 

cyanogen  bromide  on  (v.  Braun),  A., 

i,  642. 
l:4-Xethyli8apropylbeniene.  See 

Cymene. 
XethylpropylbntylsnlphineB,      platini- 

dilorides  of  (Strom holm).  A.,  i,  326. 
a- Kethy  !•;[>- isopropylciniuuiue  aoid 

(Griqorowitsch),  a.,  i,  598. 
X6thyliA7propylooii]naroneB,    3:6-    and 

6:8-  (Stoermer),  a.,  i,  653. 
Methyl  propyl  diketoxime,  diacetyl  de- 
rivative of  (PoNZio),  A.,  i,  588. 
aXethyl-/9-isopropylgliitario         acids 

{hqvtanedicarboxylic  acids)  (Howles, 

Thorpe,  and  Udall),  T.,  946;    P.. 

1900,  115. 
/9i8-Xethyl-n-     and     -isopropylglutar- 

inddei.    See  2:6-Dioxy-4-mcthyl-4-7i- 

and  -iw-propylpiperidines. 
S-Xethyl-S^-isopropylindole,    action    of 

methyl  iodide    on  (Plaxcher),   A., 

i,  561. 
Methyl  propyl  ketone,  action  of  iso&my] 

nitrite  and  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride 

on  (Kissel),  A.,  i,  621. 
Xethylwopropylquinozaline  (Pauly  and 

Lieck),  a.,  i,  275. 
oai-Xethylpropylsiioeinie     aeidi,     m- 

and  trails- f  preparation  and  dissocia- 
tion constants  of  (Bone  and  Sprank- 

LINO),  T.,  1302;  P.,  1900,  184. 
4-M6thyl-4-9»-  and  -iAa-propyltrimethyl- 

enedicarbonimides,  3 : 5-dicyBxio- 

(MiNozzi),  A.,  i,  407. 


l-XethyM-propyltrimethylenediearb- 

oxylio  aoid,  2:8-(^i'cyano-  (Minozzi), 

A.,  i,  407. 
S-Xethylpyraiole-l-p-bonioic  aoid.   See 

l-Phenyl-3-methyIpyiazole-Bz-j7-carb- 

oxylic  acid. 
S-Xethylpyridine-B-earboxylio  aoid  and 

its  salts  (Ladenburo  and  Scholtze  ; 

Pinner  ;    Pinnkk  and  Lewin),  A., 

i,  409. 
Xethylpyridininm  hydroxide  (Hantzsch 

and  Kalb),  A.,  i;  113. 
i-Xethylpyriinidiiio    (A-Tnethyl-m-dias- 
in^,  2-  and  6-amiiio-,  6-chloro-,  2:6- 
and   6:2-chloroamino-  and   6-iodo- 
(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  54. 

disulphide  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 
i,  55. 
4-XethylpyTi2iiidiiie-2:6-dithiol,  4-Xeth- 

ylpyrimidiiie-3- thiol,    6-amino-,    and 

4-X6thylpyrimidi2ie-6-thiol  and 

2-amino-,  and  its  benzoyl  derivatives 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  54. 
l-Xethylpyrrolidine-S-moBO-   and  -2:2- 

di-oarboxylio   aoidt  (Willstattek), 

A.,  i,  405. 
2-Xethyl-6:8-qai]iiiarin  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative   (v.    Niementowski),  A., 

i.  450. 
8-Xethylisoqmnoliiie     and    its    tetra- 

hydride  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 

i,  359. 
Xethyl-qninolinium    and    -imTqninolln- 

ium     hydroxidei    (Hantzsoh     and 

Kalb),  A.,  i,  113. 
XethylresoroinoUeetio  aoid  (Gilbody, 

Perkin,  and  Yates),  P.,  1900,  106. 
Xethylftrophanthobioside  (Feist),  A., 

i,  540,  555. 
4-Xethylslrvroiio,   afi-di-  and   afi:S-tri- 

chloro-  (Kunokbll  and  Gotsch),  A., 

i,  639. 
XethyUraooinio  aoid  {i-pyrotarlarie  acid, 
cUrapyrotartaric  akd,      propanedi- 
carboxylie  acid),   methylamides    of 
(Meerburo),  a.,  i,  143. 

i-sodium  and  {)otassium  salts  (Sciilo.<s- 
BERO),  A.,  i,  376. 
^'A^-Xothyltetrahydropapayorino.     See 

Laudanosine. 
r-i^-XeihTltotrahydropapaTerine   (Pic- 

TET  and  Athanasescu),  A.,  i,  685. 
a-Xethyltetronio  aoid,  action  of  diazo- 

benzene    chloride    on    (Wolff    and 

Herold),  a.,  i,  585. 
i^T-XothTlteiphonaiineoxaiixio   and    its 

phenylazoniam  base  (Diepolder),  A., 

1.  192. 
Xothylnraoil,    imino-    (Gabriel    and 

Colman),  A.,  i,  54. 
Xothylnraoilcarboxylio     aoid,     uitro- 

(Behrend  and  Dietrich),  A.,  i,  121. 
68—2 
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4-X6thylaric  aeid  (Brhrexd  and 
Dietrich),  A.,  i,  120;  (Behrexi>), 
A.,  i,  287. 
C-Xethylurio  aoid  and  its  salts  and 
oxidation  (Fischer  and  Ach),  A., 
i,  68. 
7-l[6th7lTaleric    acid.     See    isoH&xoiv 

acid. 
MethylTinyUdeneozanilide    (v.    Pech- 

MAifN  and  Ansel),  A.,  i,  287. 
Xethylviolurio     aoid    and     its    salts 

(Andreasch),  a.,  i,  479. 

4-]k6th7lzaxitlLine,  decomposition  of,  in 

'the  organism  (KrOobr  and  Schmidt), 

A.,  ii,  31. 

Xethylzantliines,  1-  and  4-,  plij^siologi- 

cal  action  of  (Albanesr),  A.,  ii,  424. 

Xioa  from  Oulx,  Piedmont  (Colomba), 

A.,  ii,  217. 
Xioroeline    from    Japan    (Jimbu),    A., 

ii,  88. 
Xicro-organiim    from    soil    (Stutzrh 

and  Habtleb),  A.,  ii,  97. 
Xierotonalite  from  Cape  Marsa  (Duparc 

and  Pearce),  A.,  ii,  219. 
Mimtioii     eottstant.      See     Electro- 
chemistry. 
Xilk,  human,  caseinogen  of  (Kobrak), 
A.,ii,  420. 
urea  in  (SchOndorff),  A.,  ii,  556. 
influence  of  alcohol  on  the  formation 

of  (Rosehaxn),  a.,  ii,  225. 
UmikofiTs  reaction  with  (Sieber), 
a.,  ii,  696. 
human  and  cows*,  comparison  of  the 
feeding  of  infants  on  (MOllbr),  A., 
ii,  422. 
acicUty  of  (Touechot),  A.,  ii,  582. 
variation  in  total  solids  of  (Reixsch 

and  LOhrio),  A.,  ii,  771. 
analysis  of  (Galliex),    A.,   ii,   324; 

(Riohmonb),  a.,  ii,  696. 
detection  of  adulteration  of  (Timpe), 

A.,  ii,  251. 
detection  of  alkali  chromates  in  (Leys), 

A.,  ii,  110. 
detection  of  foreign  colouring  matters 

in  (Leach),  A.,  ii,  451. 
detection  of  nitric  acid  in  (Utz),  A., 

ii,  438. 
deceptive  reactions  in  testing  for  pre- 
sonratives  in  (Ahthor),  A.,  ii,  453. 
detection  of  aaUcylio  add  in  (S&ss), 

A.,  ii,  770. 
detection  of  sodium  carbonate  in  (SOss), 

A.,  ii,  759. 
simidtaneoua  estimation  of  ash,  fat, 
and  residue  in  (Timpe),  A.,  it,  179. 
estimation  of  fat  in  (Timpe),  A., 
ii,  179 ;  (Gallien  ;  Morini  ; 
htzt).  A.,  ii,  824;  (Richmond), 
A.,  ii,  696. 


Kilk,  estimation   of  hi  in  condensed 

(Leach),  A.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of  fat  in  sweetened  con- 
densed (Gkisler),  a.,  ii,  771. 
estimation  of  fkt  in  sweetened  con- 
densed, by  the  Baboock  test  (Fab- 

rinoton),  a.,  ii,  771. 
apparatus  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in 

(Penny),  A.,  ii,  770. 
modification  of  Duclaux*s  method  for 

estimating  total  solids  and  fat  in 

(MoBiNi),  A.,  ii,  324. 
estimation  of  lactose  in  (Oallien), 

A.,  ii,  324. 
estimation    of   sucrose 'in  condensed 

(Grunhut  and  Ruber),  A.,  ii,  249. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemiatry. 
Xilk-fiat,  estimation  of,  in  dairy  produce 

(Lindet),  a.,  ii,  451. 
Kilksugar.    See  Lactose. 
Xtneral,  new,  of  the  columbite  group 

(Goodwin and  Miller),  A.,  ii,  662. 
new,   from  near  Casael  (Blanckbn- 

hobn),  a.,  ii,  736. 
Xinendi,  colours  of  (Nabl),  A.,  ii,  661.. 
containing    thorium    and     uraninm, 

photographic  action    of   (Afanas- 

sfiBPF),  A.,  ii,  702. 
action    of    ammonium    chloride    on 

(Clabke  and  Steigbb),  A.,  ii^  24, 

219,  414. 
from  the  Bogoslowsk  district,  Urala 

(V.  Fedobofp  and  Nikitin),  A., 

ii,  486. 
from  the  Langesund  Fjord,  composition 

of(SjftoREN),  A.,  ii,  784. 
Moravian,  composition   of  (KorAft), 

A.,  ii,  147,  148.  149. 
from  Narsarsuk,  8.  Greenland  (Flink), 

A.,  ii,  410. 
in  the  anhydrite  and  gypsum  deposita 

at  Oalz,  Piedmont  (Colomba),  A., 

ii,  216. 
from  the  Radauthal,  Harz  (Fbommb), 

A.,  ii,  487. 
Scottish,  genesis  of  some  (Goodchild), 

A.,  ii,  788. 
from  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Snnavm 

(Butureanu),  a.,  ii,  149. 
in  the  pegmatites  of  the  Upper  YeltKn 

(LiNCK),  A.,  ii,  286. 
Minerals,  new.    See : — 
Ancylite. 
Angolite. 
Britholite. 
Chfllcolamprite. 
Cordylitc. 
Endeiolite. 
Eplstolite. 
Fedorowite. 
Florendte, 
Glancochroite. 
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Minerals,  new.     See :— 
Gi-aftonite. 
Hancockitc. 
Johnstonotite. 
Lasur-oligoclose. 
LeucophcBiiicite. 
lioucosphenite. 
LiboUite. 
Lorenzf'iiite. 
Man^atskite. 
MeUte. 
MUllerite. 
MuBchketowite. 
Narsarsukite. 
Nasonite. 
Schizolite. 
Spodiophyllite. 
Stokesite. 
Snliranite. 
TaiDiolite. 
Yon-Diestite. 
Kineral    analyBii,    new    methods    of 
(Cabnot),  a.,  ii,  672. 
interpretation    of    (Penfield),    A., 

ii,  602. 
substitutes  for  hydrochloric  acid  in 
testing  for  carbonates  in  (Richards 
and  Powell),  A.,  ii,  440. 
Mineral  oils.     See  Petroleum. 
Mineral  waters.    See  Water. 
Minium.      See     Triplumbic     tetroxide 

under  Lead. 
Mixtures,   refraction  of  (Pkiikin),   T., 
280  ;  P.,  1899,  237. 
thermal  conductivities  of,  and  of  their 
constituents  (Lees),  A.,  ii,  333. 
Modulus  lnw  (Ponsot),  A.,  ii,  392. 
Molasses.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Moleeular  mass  of  sulphuric  acid  (Line- 

babuer),  a.,  ii,  273. 
Moleeular  susoeptibility  of   the  ijara- 
magnetic  salts  of   the  iron  group 
(du  Boib   and    Liebknbcht),   A., 
ii,  128  ;  (Liebknecut  and  Wills), 
A.,  ii,  187. 
of  salts  of  the  rare  earths  (Meyer), 
A.,    ii,    7,    186;     (du    Bois   and 
Liebknecht),  a.,  ii,  127,  338. 
Moleeular  Tolume.    See  Volume. 
Moleeular  weights.     See  Weights. 
MoUuses,    acephalous,    the    crystalline 

stalk  of  (Coupin),  A.,  ii,  420. 
Molybdenum  in  plants  (Demar(;ay),  A., 
ii,  235. 
preparation  of  (  Rog  ers  and  M  rrcH  ell)  , 

A.,  ii,  597. 
preparation  of,  by  the  aid  of  liquid 
air  (Stavbnhaoen),  A.,  ii,  80. 
Molybdenum  alloys,  analysis  of  (Born- 

traoer),  a.,  ii,  444. 
Molybdenum  (dioxide  (Ouichard),  A., 
ii,  80. 


Molybdenum,  blue  oxide  of  (Rogers and 
Mitchkll),  A.,ii,  597 ;  (Guichard), 
A.,  ii,  658. 
silicide  (Viguuroux),  A.,  ii,  144. 
(/zsulphide  (Guichard),  A.,  ii,  144. 
s^utsulphide,     M03S3    (Guichard), 

A.,  ii,  211. 
sulphides,  analysis  of  (Guichard),  A., 

ii,  870. 
Pennanganomolybdates   (  Friedh ei m 

and  Samelson),  A.,  ii,  547. 
Vanadiomolybdates    and    SiliooTan- 
adiomolybdates    (Friedh  eim    and 
Castendyck),  a.,  ii,  483. 
Molybdenum,  estimation  and  separation 
of  :— 
estimation  of,  in  iron  (Douler),  A., 

ii,  691. 
estimation  of,  in  steel  and  steel-making 
alloys  (Ibbotson  and  Brearley), 
A.,  ii,  766. 
separation  of,  from  tun^ten  (Ibbut- 
soN  and  Brearley),  A.,  ii,  445. 
Monkeys,  effect  of  thyroid  feeding  on 

(Edmunds),  A.,  ii,  224. 
Morphenol  (Vongerichten),  A.,  i,  248. 
Morphide,  chloro-,  and  bromo-,  and  their 
hydrochlorides     and     hydrobroraides 
(Schryver  and  Lees),  T.,  1024 ;  P., 
1900,  143. 
Morphine,    non-nitrogenous  decomposi- 
tion products  of  (Vongerichten), 
A.,  i,  248. 
and     its     deriYatives,     physiological 
action  of  (Winternitz),  A.,  ii,  221, 
489  ;  (Impens),  A.,  ii,  228. 
derivatives,    £hrlich*s    diazo- reaction 
for  the  recognition  of  some  (Car- 
cano),  a.,  ii,  776. 
benzyl  ether  (pero7iitie)  and  ethyl  ether 
(dioni7ie)y  colour  tests  for  (Kobbrt), 
A.,  ii,  121. 
colpur  test  for  (Kobert),  A.,  ii,  121. 
estimation  of,  in  organs  (Rubswurm), 
A.,  ii,  121. 
uioMorphine  and  its  hydrochloride,  hydro- 
bromide  and  methiodide  (Schryver 
and   Lees),    T.,   1024;    P.,   1900, 
143. 
methiodide,  action  of  silver  sulphate 
and  barium  hydroxide  on  (Schryver 
and    Lees),   T.,   1024;    P.,   1900, 
143. 
Morphol       {ZA-dihydroxyphena}Uhrme) 

(Vongerichten),  A.,  i,  248. 
Mortars,   change  of  volume  of,  during 
hydration     (Le     Chatelier),     A., 
ii,  140. 
Moss-berry   of   Finland  (Stolle),  A., 

ii,  614. 
Mosses,  chemistry  of  the  cell  membranes 
of  (CzAPEK),  A.,  i,  556. 
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Konld,   chemical  action  of,   on  butter 

(UANU8  and  Stock*),  A.,  ii,  772. 
Konldi,  replacement  of  potassium  salts 
by  mbidium  salts  in  the  growth  of 
(LoEw),  A.,  ii,  86. 
influence  of  light  on  the  respiration  of 

(KoLKWiTz),  A.,  ii,  861. 
action  of,  on  arsenic  and  its  compounds 
(Abel     and     Butfenberg),     A., 
ii,  299. 
resolution  of  racemic  comi)ounds  by 
means  of  (Ulpiani  and  Gondelli), 
A.,  ii,  498. 
Kuoio  aeid,  oxidation  of,  in  presence  of 
ferrous   salts  (Fenton   and   Jones), 
T.,  76  ;  P.,  1899,  224. 
Kuoin  (Levene),  A.,  i,  817. 
from  bone  (Gies),  A.,  i,  317. 
physiological  action  of  (Levin),  A., 
ii,  296,  556. 
if^ -Kuoin  from  ovarian  cysts  (Zanoekle), 

A.,  ii,  676. 
Miuxyr  Rxmxii    from    "Chinese  yeast" 

(Wehmer),  a.,  ii,  748. 
Ktillerite      from      Nontron,      France 

(Zambonini),  a.,  ii,  149. 
Knlberry     trees.      See      Agricullural 

Cliemistry. 
Kniohketowite  from  Bogoslowsk,  Urals 
(v.    Fedoroff    and  Nikitin),    A., 
ii,  486. 
Kniole,  phosphorus  in  (Macleod),  A., 
ii,  92. 
extractives  of  (Sieofkisd),  A.,  i,  127. 
action   of  phloridzin    on    (Lee   and 

Harrold),  a.,  ii,  558. 
action  of  the  veratrine  alkaloids  on 

(Waller),  A.,  ii,  425. 
separation  of  connective  tissue  from 

(Goodman),  A.,  ii,  671. 
eye,  effect  of  poisons  on  (Quillbry), 

A.,  ii,  95. 
heart,  fat  of  normal  and  degeneratetl 

(Lindemann),  a.,  ii,  82. 
ventricular,  action  of  certain  ions  on 

(Lingle),  a.,  ii,  739. 
''surviving,"  action  of  the  constant 
current     on     the     respiration     of 
(Guilloz),  a.,  ii,  221. 
Kuftard  oil  from  rape-cake,  development 
and  injurious  effect  of ;  and  estimation 
of  (Sjollema),  a.,  ii,  618. 
Mtjrica  OaUj  constituents  of  (Perkin); 

T.,  429;  P.,  1900,  45. 
Kyrieetin  from  various  tannin  matters 

(Perkin),  T.,  423;  P.,  1000,  45. 
Kyroiin,      occurrence     of,    in     plants 
(Bokorny),  a.,  ii,  746. 


Kaphtha,     Grosny,      comjxwition      of 
(Charitschkoff),  a.,  ii,  147. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Lidoff),  A., 
ii,  107. 
Kaphtha  tar,  constituents  of  (Ljvbavin'), 

A.,  i,23. 
Kaphthafiiraiii,  a-  and  $-,  bromo-  and 
chloro-derivatives    (Stoermer),     A., 
i,  654. 
iB-Kaphthahydrofnran,        l:2-dichloro- 

(Stuermkr),  a.,  i,  654. 
liS-Kaphtha-iS-ketopentamethj^ene- 
aiine  and   its  earboxylio  and  4-siil- 
phonie  aeide  (Thomas-Mamert  and 
Weil),  A.,  i,  469. 
Kaphthalene,      vapour      pressure      of 
(Allen),  T.,  400  ;  P.,  1889, 122. 
vapNOur  in  coal  gas  (Allen),  A.,  i,  839. 
derivatives,  isomeric,  the  number  of 
(Rey),  a.,  i,  482 ;  (Kauffmanx), 
A.,  i,  544. 
displacement  of  sulphonic  groups  in, 
by   nascent   chlorine  (Vaubbl), 
A.,  i,  544. 
estimation  of,  in  coal  gas  (Oilman 
and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  872. 
Kaphthalene,  2-chloro-,  electrolytic  pre- 
paration of  (YotoCek  and  ZENisxK), 
A.,  i,  19. 
1-iodoso-,  and  its  reactions  and  salts 
(Willgerodt  and  SchlOsser),  A., 
i,  282 ;  (Ortoleva),  A.,  i,  592. 
1-iodoxy-  (Ortoleva),  A.,  i,  692. 
1:5-     and     1 :8-<{tnitro-,     oonvernon 
of,       into       nitronitrosona^thols 
(Graebe),    a.,    i,     24;    (Fried- 
lander),  A.,  i,  150. 
1:5-  and  1 :8-<f initro-,  and  l:3:8*<ri- 
nitro-  (Friedlander),  A.,  i,  160. 
iS-KaphthaleneearboxyUe    aeid,     ethyl 
ester,  chloroimide  of  (Stiegutz  and 
Slosson),  P.,  1900,  2. 
IrSKaphthalenediearbozylie  aeid.    See 

Naphthalic  acid. 
Kaphthaleiie-l:S:6-triialphOBie       aeid 

(Erdmann),  a.,  i,  91. 
KaphthaUo  aeid  (liS-naphthaienedicar^ 
oxylie  acid),  preparation  of  (AnsElm 
and    Zuckmayer),    A.,    i,    176 ; 
(Jaubert),  a.,  i,  296. 
sulphonic  derivative  and  anhydride  of, 
and  their  salts  (Ansblm  and  Zuck- 
mayer) A.,  i,  176. 
ajB-Kaphthanthimoeiie,   constitution  of 

(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  282. 
aa-KaphthaBthxMwnoiie,    OQurtitutioD 
of  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  282. 
Kaphthaphenaiiae,    9-amtno-    (Kshr- 
MANN  and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  450. 
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Kaphthapnrpiirin     {l:2'A'trihydroxi/'a- 
naphthaquimme)f    from  naphthazarin 
(Jaubert),  a.,  i,  42. 
a-Kaphtliaqaiiioiie,  action   of   nitrogen 
triozidc  on  (Schmidt),  A.,  i,  299. 
5-amino*  (Friedlandek),  A.,  i,  150. 
cfibromo-,  malonic  acid  derivatives  of 
(Libbebmann),  a.,  i,  810. 

iS-Vaphthaqvinone,  3:2-chlorobromo- 
(Hiksch),  a.,  i,  670. 

a-Kaphthaquinoneaoetoaeetio  add, 
bromo-,  ethyl  ester,  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on,  and  condensation  of, 
with  ethylamine  (Likbermann),  A., 
i,  811. 

a-Kaphthaqninone-S-aeetoaoetie,  -S- 
benioylaoetio,  and  -S-ozalaeetie  aeids, 
2-chloro-,  ethyl  esters  (Michel),  A., 
i,  669. 

i3-Vaphthaqiiino]ie-4-aoetoaeetlo,  -4- 
benioylaeetio,  -4-maloiiio,  and  -4- 
ozalaoetie  aeids,  3-chloro-,  esters  of 
(HiRscH),  A.,  i,  670. 

i3-Kaphthaqaino]ie-4-aeetylaeetone,  3 
chloro-  and  3-bromo-  (Hirsch),  A. 
i,  671. 

a-Vaphthaquinone-S-aeetylacetone,  -S 
henioylaoetone,  and  -3-dihy4ro- 
reioroinol,  2-chloro-  (Michel),  A. 
i,  669. 

i3-Kav]iihaqainone-4-l»6ntoylaoetone, 
and        -4-deoxybeniom,       3-chloro- 
(Hirsch),  A.,  i,  671. 

a-Kaphthaquinone  -benioylphenylhydr- 
aione,  -phenylbeniylhydraione,  and 
-phenylmethylhydraione     (McPher- 
80N),  A.,  i,  124. 

3'Kaphthaqiiinone-beiuoylphenylhydr- 
aione,  and  -phenylmethylhydraione 
(McPhkrson),  a.,  i,  124. 

a-Kaphthaqninonebii  - 1  -phenyl-8-meth- 
ylpyrasolone  (Michel),  A.,  i,  670. 

a-Kaphthaquinone-dimalonio  aeid  and 
-uroindonediearbozylic  aeid,  ethyl 
esters  (Liebermann),  A.,  i,  311. 

Kaphthaqninone-S-ethylaoetamide, 
bromo-  (Liebermann),  A.,  i,  810. 

Kaphthaqninozalinediaoetio  aeidf  1:2- 
and  2:3-,  and  their  ethyl  esters 
(Thomas-Mamert  and  Weil),  A., 
i,  459. 

Kaphthatriasole  and  its  salts,  and 
Vaphthatetraiole  (Marckwald  and 
Meyer),  A.,  i,  520. 

Kaphthatiiasolyl  meroaptan  (Marck- 
wald and  Meyer),  A.,  i,  520. 

Vaphthaiarin  (dihydroxy-fi-naphfJui- 
quinone),  diacetyl  derivative  of 
(Thiele  and  Winter),  A.,  i,  505. 

l:8-Kaphthail]ie-6:6'*difalphonie  aeid, 
sodium  salt  (Meiobn  and  Normann), 
A.,  i,  702. 


1-Kaphthol,      4:5-      and      AiS-dinitro- 
(Friedlander),  a.,  i,  150. 
5:4-  and    8:4-nitronitroso-,   and   two 
isomeric    ^rtnitro-    (Graebe),    A., 
i,  24 ;  (Friedlander),  A.,  i,  150. 
iS-Kaphthol  derivatives,  etherification  of 
(Davis),  T.,  83;  P.,  1899,  210. 
a-nitroso-  (Mohlau  and  Strohbach), 
A.,  i,  368. 
Xaphthols,  a-  and  iS-,  condensation  of, 
with  ethyl  nhenylpropiolate  (Ruhb- 
mann  and  Bbddow),  T.,   984;    P., 
1900,  123. 
Naphthol-K-aeid,  amino-.    See  8- Hydr- 
oxy naphthalene-4:6-disulphonic  acid, 
1 -amino-. 
X- Vaphtholearboz^lie  aeid,  methyl  ester, 
nitro-    and   ammo-    (Einhorn),    A., 
i,  441. 
x-Kaphthol-S-earbezy-S-maloiiie     aeid, 

ethyl  ester  (Nbp),  A.,  i,  28. 
i-KaphthozTaeetone    and    its    ozime, 
phenylhydrazone   and   semicarbazone 
(Stoermer),  a.,  i,  658. 
B-Kaphthozyeiimamie  aeidf,  a-  and  fi- 
(Ruhemann  and  Bbddow),  T.,  984 ; 
P.,  1900,  123. 
Naphthozy-propionio,     -n-     and     -wo- 
butyrie,  and  -tsoralerie  aeids,  a-  and  $-, 
and  their  ethyl  esters  (Bisohoff),  A., 
i,  895. 
a-Kaphthoylo-benioie    aeid,    constitu- 
tion of  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A., 
i,  232. 
Kaphthoylbromo-ethyl-    and    -propTl- 
amides,  a-  and  3-  (Saulmann),  A., 
i,  687. 
1-Kaphthyl    iodoehloride   and   its    re- 
actions (Willoebodt  and  Sghlossbr), 
A.,  i,  282. 
iS-Kaphthyl    mereaptin    (Bourgeois), 

A.,  i,  163. 
jS-Kaphthyl  methyl,  ethyl,  and  propyl 
ethers  and  their  haloj^en  derivatives 
(Davis),  T.,  36 ;  P.,  1899,  210. 
1-Kaphthylamine,  4-chloro-  (Reverdix 

and  Gr^ieuz),  A.,  i,  288. 
iS-Kaphthylamine  derivatives,  action  of 
aromatic  aldehydes  on  (Morgan),  T., 
1210;  P.,  1900,171. 
Kaphthylamines,  action  of  formaldehyde 
on  (Morgan),  T.,  814;  P.,  1900, 181. 
Kaphthyleamphoformeneaminooarb- 
ozylie  aeids,  a-  and  fi-  (J.  B.  and  A. 
Tingle),  A.,  i,  802. 
a-  and  jS-Kaphthylearbamie  aeids,  ethyl 
esters,  and  a-  and  3-Kaphthyloarb- 
imide  (Vittbnet),  A.,  i,  154. 
Haphthylene.     See  Methylcyctohexene. 
Haphthylene-o-diamines,    condensation 
of,    with    etlgl    cetipate    (Thomas- 
Mamert  and  Weil),  A.,  i,  459. 
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Vaphthylhydraiidozalliydroxamie 
aoidi,  a-  and  $-,  aud  their  derivativtis 
(TiiiELR  and  Pickakd),  A.,  i,  30. 

iS-Kaphthyliiiiiiioethyl  ether,  rearnuige- 
ment  of  (Wuebler  aud  Atwatek), 
A.,  i,  294. 

2-a-Naplith7l-6-metli7lthiaioUne 
(Saulmann),  a.,  i,  687. 

Kaphthybiitrotoamuie    (Engler),    A.,   I 
i,  568. 

Kaphthylozaioliaes,  2-a-  and  -jB-,  and 
tneir  5 -methyl  derivatives  and  their 
salts  (Saulmann),  A.,  i,  687. 

Kaphthylozidei,  8odiam»  compounds  of, 
with  the  etLyi  esters  of  a-bromo-fatty 
acids  CBiscHOFP),  A.,  i,  895. 

Kaphthylpenthiaiolittei,  2-a-  and  -fi- 
(Saulmann),  a.,  i,  687. 

a-Kaphthyl-m-  and  -p-phenylenediainimMi 
(Merz  and  Stbassbr),  A.,  i,  253. 

Kanhthylthiaiolines,  2-a-  and  -3-,  and 
their  salts  (Saulmann),  A.,  i,  687. 

Kaphthylthiosnlphonaoetoaeetic  aeids, 
a-  and  fi-,  ethyl  esters  (Troeorr  and 
Kwers),  a.,  i,  495. 

Karoeine  and  its  hydrates,  hydixKihloride 
and  potassium  derivativo,  thermo- 
chemistry of  (Leroy),  a.,  ii,  131. 

Kareoties,  amBsthetisinff  action  of 
(Meter;  Baum),  A.,  ii,  156. 

Narcotine  methiodide,  action  of  silver 
chloride  on  (Roser),  A.,  i,  51. 

Narsarankite  from  Greenland  (Flink), 
A.,  ii,  412. 

Kaioent  state,  influence  of,  on  the 
combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
monoxide  (Rushell),  T.,  361 ;  P., 
1900, 42. 

Kaaonite  from  Kew  Jersey  (Penfield 
and  Wabrek),  A.,  ii,  89. 

Nasturtium  officinale^  constituents  of 
(Gadamer),  a.,  i,  49. 

KatroUte,  action  of  ammonium  chloride 
on  (Clarke  and  Steigbr),  A.,  ii,  414. 

Veoboraylamiae,  separation  of,  from 
boiTiyLimine,  rotatoiy  power  of,  and 
action  of  ethyl  oxalate  on  (Forster 
and  Hart-Smith),  T.,  1152 ;  P.,  1900, 
166. 

Keodymium,  spectra  of  (Hutu m an n  and 
Stutzel),  a.,  ii,  18. 
carbide,  preparation  and  proi)ertics  of 
(Moi98An),  a.,  ii,  726. 

Kephritis,  excretion  of  alloxuric  sub- 
stances in  (Martin),  A.,  ii,  155. 

Kepodin  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  41. 

Keroli  oil  (orange  bloisom  oil)  (Jeancard 
and  Satis),  A.,  i,  511 ;  (£.  and  H. 
Erdmann),  a.,  i,  555. 

Kerves,  properties  of,  under  the  lu- 
ll uence  of  certain  poisons  (Wedenski), 
A.,  ii,  739. 


KenrM,  action  of  the  veratiine  alkaloid.^ 

on  (Waller),  A.,  ii,  425. 
Kerve  tiMuea,  action  of  the  tetanus  toxin 
on  (Dantsz),  a.,  ii,  156. 
physiological   effects    of  extracts    of 
(Halliburton  ;     Oi:»BORNE         and 
Vincent),  A.,  ii,  423. 
Kenrous  iystem  of   the   growing    rat, 
docrease  of  wat«r  in  the  (Donaldsok), 
A.,  ii,  556. 
*^  Vow  methylene-blae,"  acyl  derivatiTe 

of  (Cohn),  a.,  i,  4$5. 
Kiekel,  occurrence  of,  in  Silesia  (A»$cher- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  86. 
electrolytic  deposition  of,  golariaation 

in  the  (Marshall),  A.,  li,  185. 
passivitv  of  (Hittorf),  A.,  ii,  706. 
specific  neat  of  (Tilden),  A.,  ii,  524. 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  (Baxtkr), 
A.,  ii,  79. 
Kiekel    alloys    with    iron,     allotropic 
transformations     of    (Dumas),     A., 
ii,  408. 
Kiokel  arsenide  (Granger  and  Didixb), 
A.,  ii,  349. 
azoimide  (Curtius  and  Darapskt), 

A.,  u,  474. 
borate  (Ol'vrard),  A„  ii,  207. 
carbonyl,  decomiN>8ition  of,  in  solution 

(Lenher  and  Loos),  A.,  ii,  349. 
fluoride,  double  salts  with  aluminium 
or  ferric  fluoride  (Weinland    and 
KoppEN),  A.,  ii,  143. 
phosphide,    preparation    of  (Karok- 

NEAU),  A.,  ii,  281. 
selenides(FoNZEs-DiAOON),  A.,  ii,  730. 
sulphate,  supposed  decomposition  of, 
by   light   (Dobroserdoff),    A., 
ii,  658. 
combination  of,  with  ammonia  in 
aqueous  solution    (Dawson  and 
McCrae),  T.,   1247;    P.,   1900, 
173. 
hydroxylamine       compound       of, 
crystalline  form  of  (Uhlenhitth), 
A.,  ii,  482. 
potassium    sulphate    (Mallet),    T., 
221;  P.,  1889,227. 
Kiokel  orguiie  oompoundf  :— 
ethylenediamine  compounds  of  (KuR- 
nakoff),  a.,  i,  209. 
Viokel,  oatimation  and  lOMration  of  :-- 
estimation  of,  in  nickel  ores  (Lano- 

muir),  a.,  ii,  316. 
estimation   of,  in  nickel-steel   (Sar- 
gent), A.,  ii,  51. 
estimation     of,     colorimetrically,    in 

nickel-steel  (Fibber),  A.,  ii,  628. 
separation   of,  from    cobalt,    by  the 
action  of  ammonium  hydroxide  on 
the  ferricyanides  (Browning   and 
Hart  WELL),  A.,  ii,  765. 
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Kiokel,  ettiiiuitioii  and  separatioii  of  :— 
separation  of,  from  cobalt,  Jby  means  of 

Fersulphates (Mawrow),  A.,  ii,  596, 
66. 
separation  of,  from  cobalt,  by  means 
of   their   sulphides    (Tower),    A., 
ii,  690. 
Kiokel-iteel,  thei-mo-electrical  properties 
of  (Steixmann),  a.,  ii,  523,  524. 
estimation  of  nickel  in  (Sargent),  A., 

ii,  51. 
estimation  of  nickel  in,  colorimetrically 
(Fieber),  a.,  ii,  628. 
Kieotiae,  action  of,  on  circulation  and 
respiration      (Winterbero),      A., 
ii,  424. 
detection  of  (Schindelmeiser),  A., 

ii,  380. 
estimation  of,  in  tobaccos  (Harkeu), 

A.,  ii,  778. 
estimation  of,  in  cigars  and  tobacco 
smoke  (Thoms),  A.,  ii,  428. 
i-Viootiiie  (Pictet  and  Rotscht),  A., 
i,  685. 
reduction  of  nicotyrine  to  (Pictet), 
A.,  i,  685. 
iwKieotiiiie    aoid    {i-pj/ridirieearboj^lic 
acid),  preparation  and  derivatives  of 
(TernAjgo),  a.,  i,  559. 
2:6-<2uodo-  (Sell  and  Dootkun),  T., 
285  ;  P.,  1900,  9. 
Kitragin.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Kitramines.   formation  of,  from  amine 
nitrates  (Bamberger  and  Hoff),  A., 
i,435. 
Kitrates.     See  under  Nitrogen  and  also 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Kitrie  aeid,  oxide  and  peroxide.    See 

under  Nitrogen. 
Kitrifieation.     Sec  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Kitiiles,  additive  compounds  of,   with 
tripyridinechromium        trichloiide 
(Pfkiffer),  a.,  i,  688. 
physiological  action  of  (Fiquet),  A., 
11,  424. 
KitrilM.    See  also  :— 
Acetonitrile. 
a-Acetylpropionitrile. 
Acetylxylononitrile. 
Benzonitiile. 
6enzylsnlphide-p-dicarboxylic      acid, 

nitrile  of. 
Camphoceenonitrile. 
Cinnamonitrilev. 
Crotononitrile. 
v-Cyantoline. 

Bihydrocampholenonitrile. 
Diindonemalononitrile. 
Dimethylacetylacetonitrile. 
aiS-Dimethylglutolactonicacid,  nitriles 
of. 


Kitrilef.     See  :— 
Ethoxybenzonitrile. 
jS-Furfuryl-a-jj-chloropheuylactylo- 

nitrile. 
Glycollonitrile. 
Hydroxybenzonitrile. 
j»-Hydroxymesitylenonitrile. 
Met  noxy  Mnzon  itrile . 
Methylacetylmalononitrile. 
Phenylacetonitrile. 
a-Phenyluobutyronitrile.  i 

Phenylcinnamonitrile. 
a-  Phenyl-|>-methozycinnamoni  trile. 
a  •Phenylmethylenedioxycinnamo- 

nitrile. 
a-Phenylnitrocinnamouitriles. 
a-  Phenyl-p-iBopropylcinnamonitrile. 
Propionitrile. 
Propionylacetonitrile. 
5-  MoPropjlheptanone-2-uitrile-7. 
/^-Toluomtrile. 
/j-Tolylwabutyronitrile. 
Kitritohydroximidosulpkatea     ( Di  v  ers 

and  Haga),  T.,  432  ;  P.,  1900,  54. 
Vitro- oomponnds,  cryoscopic  behaviour 

of,    in    formic    acid    (Bruni     and 

Berti),  a.,  ii,  591. 
primary  or  secondary,  ammonium  salts 

of,    and    their   separation    (KoNO- 

WALOFF),  A.,  i,  324. 
coloured    substances     derived     from 

(Hantzsch  and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  89  ; 

(Jaokson  and  Gazzolo),  A.,  i,  488. 
additive  compounds  of,  with  sodium 

hydroxide  or  alkyloxides  (Haxtzsch 

and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  89 ;  (Jackson 

and  Gazzolo),  A.,  i,  483 ;  (Angeli), 

A.,  1,  653. 
aromatic,  action  of  sodium  sulphides  on 

(Blanksma),  a.,  i,  226,  482. 
isoKitro-eomponnds,     history    of     the 

(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  618. 
Kitrogen,  atomic  weight  of  TDeak),  T., 

117;  P.,  1899,213. 
quinquevalent       (Lachman),       A., 
1,  880 ;  (Vaubel),  A.,  i,  485. 

isomeric  partially  racemic  salts  con- 
taining (Kipping),  T.,  861 ;  P., 
1900,  51. 
stereochemistry    of    (Le    Bsl),    A., 

i,  15  ;  (Marckwald),  A.,  i,  148. 
fluorescence   and    afterglow     accom- 
panying an   electric   discharge   in 

(Lewi^,  a.,  ii,  702. 
specific  gravity  of,  at  its  boiling  point 

(Drugman  and  Ramsay),  T.,  1228  ; 

P.,  1900,  172. 
products  of  the  explosion  of  mixtures 

of  acetylene  and  (Mizter),  A.,  i,  618. 
absorption  coefficient  of,  by  aqueous 

solutions  of  dissociating  substances 

(Braun),  a.,  ii,  529. 
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Kitrogeiii  solubility  of,  in  varions  liquids, 
at  low  temperatures  (Claude),  A., 
ii,  649. 
from    albumoses    (Fkiedmann),    A., 

i,  265. 
basic,  proportion  of,  in  elastin  (EusTis), 

A.,  1,817.  . 
the  condition  of,  in  proteids  (Hauh- 

mann),  a.,  i,  317. 
from  the  decomposition  of  proteids, 
amount  of  (Henderson),  A.,  i,  265. 
in  malt,  dissolution  of  tlie  (Petit  and 
Labou BASSE),  A.,  ii,  611. 
Kitroffen      eompoundi,      spectroscopic 
method  of  determining  the  constitution 
of  (BrDhl),  a.,  1,210. 
Vitrof^en    bromides,    substituted,    and 
their    relation    to    bromo-substituted 
anilides   and    anilines    (Chati'AWAt 
and  Ohton),  A.,  i,  152. 
Vitrogen  bromides  and  ehloridoi,  sub- 
stituted (Armstrong),  T.,  1047; 
P. ,  1900, 1 60 ;  (Stieglitz  and  St/>s- 
son),  p.,  1900, 2 ;  discussion,  P.,  2. 
transformation    of     (Chattaway, 
Orton,  and  Htjrtley),  A.,  i,  161 ; 
(Chattaway   and  Orton),  A., 
i,  152,  643. 
method    of   transforming    (Cuait- 

AWAY  and  Orton),  T.,  796. 
from     O'     and     ^-acetotoluidides 
(Chatfaway   and   Orton),    T., 
789  ;  P.,  1900,  102. 
ortho-substituted,    and   their    trans- 
formation (Oh  aitaw  ay  and  Orton), 
T.,  797  ;  P.,  1900,  112. 
Vitrogen  ohlorides,  substituted  (Chatt- 
away and  Orton),  T.,  134 ;  P., 
1899,  232. 
from   m-chloroacetanilide    (Chati- 
away,  Orton,  and  Hurtley),  T., 
800;  P.,  1900,  126. 
Vitrogen  iodide,  N.I  (Hantzsch),  A., 
ii,  274. 
N2H1I3,  preparation  and  properties  of 
so-called  (Chattaway  and  Orton), 
A.,  ii,  899. 
formation  and  constitution  of  (Chatt- 
away and  Orton),  A.,  ii,  722. 
composition    of    (Chattaway),    A., 

ii,  694. 
action  of  light  on«  (Chattaway  and 

Orton),  A.,  ii,  594. 
action  of  acids  on  (Chattaway  and 

Stevens),  A.,  ii,  722, 
action  of  alkaline  hydroiddes,  of  water, 
and  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  (CHArr- 
away  and  Orton),  A.,  ii,  722. 
action  of  reducing  agents  on  (Chatt- 
away and  Stevens),  A.,  ii,  899. 
ammonium     iodides    (Hugot),    A., 
ii,  274. 


Kitrogen  dioxide  {nilrie  oacide\  action 

of,  on  chromyl  dichloride  (Thomas), 

A.,  ii,  144. 

Nitrogon    Mrozide    {nitric    peroxide), 

therms]  conductivity   of  (Maona- 

NiNi  and  Zunino)|  A.,  ii,  525. 

as  a  solvent  (Bruni  and  Bbrti),  A., 

ii,  691. 
action      of,      on       quinonedioximes 
(Olivbri-Tortorici),  a.,  i,  553. 
Kitrogen  aeids:— 
Kitrio    aoid,    formation   of,    during 

combustion     (Bbrthslot),    A.  ,- 

u,  475,  638. 
production  of,  from  air,  by  means  of 

the   electric  flame  (McDougaxl 

and  How  lbs).  A.,  ii,  651. 
very  dilute,   action  of,   on  metals 

(van  Bijlbrt),  a.,  ii,  204. 
analysis  of,  and  when  mixed  with 

sulphuric  add  (van  Gelder),  A., 

ii,  621. 
detection    of,    in    animal     matter 

(ViTALi),  A.,  ii,  46. 
detection  of,  in  milk  and  in  water 

(Utz),  a.,  ii,  488. 
estimation  of  (Pool),  A.,  ii,   107 ; 

(VAN  Deventeb),  a.,  ii,  242. 
estimation  of,  in  water  (Honig),  A., 

ii,  242. 
Nitrates,  origin  of,  in  caves  (Hesh), 

A.,  ii,  650. 
action    of    BaciUiis  eoli    and    B. 

d^Eberih  on(GRiMBERT),  A., ii,  97. 
metallic,  reduction  of,  by  lactic  acid 

(Vanino     and     Hauser),     A., 

ii,  722. 
See  abo  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Kitroui   aoid,    aiBnitv    constant    of 

(ScHt^MANN),  A.,  11,  264. 
condition  of,  in  aqueous  solutions 

(Sapobchnikoff),  a.,  ii,  722. 
sulphonation  of,  by  sulphurous  acid 

(Divers  and   Haqa),    T.,  688; 

P.,  1900,  70. 
detection  and  estimation    of   very 

small  quantities  of  (Erdkann), 

A.,  ii,  243. 
detection  of,  in  water  (Srduank), 

A.,    ii,    248;     (Spiegel),    A., 

ii,      318;      (Mennickb),       A., 

ii,    488,    621 ;      (Schaee),    A., 

ii,  488. 
estimation    of,    gasometrically,    in 

presence   of    nitrates    or    other 

soluble     salts     (Gailuat),    A., 

ii,  686. 
estimation  of,   in  water  (Romijn), 

A.,  ii,  610. 
Kitrites,  interaction  between  sulphites 
and  (Divers  and  Uaga),  T.,  673; 
r  ,  19O0,  70. 
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Kitrogen  aoidf : — 
HyponitrouB  aoid,  tiunsformation  of, 

into  hydrazine  (v.   Bracksl),  A., 

ii,  594. 
Vitrogen,  deteetion  and  Mtimation  of  :— 
detection  of,   in  organic  componnds 

containing  Bulphur   (Tauber),  A., 

u,  107. 
estimation       of       (Villiers       and 

Dumesnil),  a.,  ii,  310. 
estimation  of,  by  Kjeldahl's  method, 

improved  apparatus  for  (Mehrino), 

A.,  ii,  509. 
nitric,  estimation  of,  by  Schloesing's 

method  (Davidson),  A.,  ii,  487. 
estimation  of,  in  fertilisers  containing 

nitrates  (Vbitch),  A.,  ii,  166. 
comparative  estimations  of,   in  salt- 
petre (v.  WiflsELL),  A.,  ii,  686. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Pfaundler), 

A.,ii,  674. 
estimation  of  ammonia  and,  in  water, 

apparatus      for     (Weston),      A., 

ii,685. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Kitro-groupt  stereochemical   behaviour 

of  the  (Wedbkind).  A.,  i,  216. 
elimination  of  a,  during  diasotisation 

(Meldola    and    Wechrler),    T., 

1172;  P.,  1900, 167. 
direct  introduction  of  a,  into  the  side 

chain    of  aromatic   amines  (Bam- 
berger and  Hoff),  A. ,  i,  435. 
rate  of  substitution  of,  by  an  alkozyl 

(db  Brutn),  A.,  i,  146. 
Kitrohydroxylaminie  add  and  its  salts 
(Anoeli  and  Anoeuco),  A.,  ii,  594, 
722. 
"Kitroic     aeids"     (Hantzsch     and 
Kissel),  A.,  i,  89;    (Angeli),  A., 
i,  552. 
KitropruMidM,  detection  of,  in  cases  of 

poisoning  (Venturoli),  A.,  ii,  174. 
Kitroiatei  (Ipatieff  and   Solonina), 

A.,  i,  8. 
Vitrofoaminos  of  methylated  nitroanil- 
ines  (Bamberoeb  and  MOller),  A., 
i,  217. 
Vltroso-eoBipoimdf  from  2-ketocarbozylic 

esters    (Dibokmakn  ;   Dieckm ann 

and  Grobneveld),  A.,  i,  297. 
reaction  of  (Anoeli  and  Angblico), 

A.,  u,  722. 
aromatic,      condensation     of,      with 

methylene  derivatives  (Sachs),  A., 

i,  862.    . 
fatty,  preparation  of  (Schmidt),  A., 

1,832. 
Vitrosyl  ehloride,  action  of,  on  orsanic 
compounds  containing  a  double  link- 
ing (Ipatieff  and  Solonina),    A., 
i,  14. 


Kitrotyl    oUoride   and  its  comnounds 

with  antimony,  iron  and  tin  chlorides 

(VAN  Heterbn),  a.,  ii,  137. 
Nodules.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Nonaldehyde    from    German    rose   oil 

(Walbatjm     and      Stbphan),      A., 

i,  677. 
Kopinone  (Wallach  and  Sohafeb),  A., 

i,  241. 
Norpie  aeid  from  verbenone  (Kbbsch- 

baum),  a.,  i,  858. 
Kortropan    {norhydrotropidine)  and   its 

iminochloride     (Willstattbr     and 

Iolauer),  a.,  i,  458. 
Kortropidine  and  its  chloro-derivative 

(Willstattbr    and    Iolauer),   A., 
.  i,  458. 

Kneleie    aeid    from   various    sources, 
formula  of  (Heblant),  A.,  i,  466. 

from  salmon    milt   (Schmiedbbekg), 
A.,  i,  267. 

of  the   wheat   germ  (Osborne   and 
Campbell),  A.,  i,  573. 

solubility  of  uric  acid  in  (KossBL  and 
Goto),    A.,    ii,   421 ;   (Goto),  A., 
ii,  740. 
Nudeie  adds,  preparation  of  (Lbvbni;), 

A.,  i,  572. 
Nueleic  aeids,a-and  3-,  and  Kueleothymie 

add,  preparation  of  (Neumann),  A., 

i,  319. 
Kuddn,    metabolism    of  (Loewi),  A., 

ii,  417. 
Kusldns,  combination  of,  with  metals, 
alkaloids,  and   toxins  (Stassano), 
A.,  ii,  559. 

metabolism  of  (Milboy  and  Malcolm), 
A.,  ii,  91. 
Vueleons  (KRi^oER),  A.,  i,  128. 
Knz  vomica,  composition  of  the  albumen 

of  (Bourquelot  and  LaUbbnt),   A., 

ii,  498. 


0. 

Oats.    See  Agricultural  Chemistzy. 
Obituary  notiees  :— 

Peter  Waage,  T.,  591. 

William  Harkness,  T.,  592. 

J.  F.  Hodges,  T.,  593. 

William  Marcet,  T.,  594. 

George  Henry  Ogstou,  T.,  594. 

Robert  Oxland,  T.,  595. 

Richard  Tayler  Plimpton,  T.,  595. 

Henry  Charles  Reynolds,  T.,  596. 

Edward  C.  Cortis  Stanford,  T.,  597. 

Sidney  Augustus  Sworn,  T.,  598. 

William  Thorp,  T.,  599. 

Johann  K.  F.  Ferdinand  Tiemann,  T., 
600. 

David  Watson,  T.,  608. 
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Oeeanio  salt  depositi,  fonnatioii  of  (van 't 
HoFF  and  Meyekuoffek),  A.,  ii,  12, 
28  ;  (van't  Hoff  and  Dawson),  A., 
ii,  76 ;  (van't  Hoff  and  Chiaravi- 
GLio  ;  van't  Hoff  and  Kassatkin), 
A.,  ii,  284;  (Wilson),   A.,   ii,  285; 
(van't  Hoff  and  Armstrong),   A., 
ii,  531. 
7i-0ctane,     va}X)ur     pressures,     specific 
volumes,    and    critical    constants    of 
(Young),  T.,  1145  ;  P.,  1900,  166. 
Ootane  {diiaobiUyl),  preparation,  vapour 
pressures,  specific  volumes,  and  critical 
constants  of  (Young  and  Fortbt),  T., 
1126 ;  P.,  1900,  165. 
Qotanedioarbozylie  acidf.    See  :— 
Dipropylsuccinic  acids. 
Propylisopropylsttccinic  acids. 
Octaioxies.    Sej  Bisdiazotetrasones. 
^S-MoOctenio   aeid   and  i^oOotolaotone 

(Fromm),  a.,  i,  402. 
Octenoio    aeid     {y9-diinetht/l0-hex<^noic 
acid),  and  its  ethyl  ester   (Blaise), 
A.,  i,  330. 
Octoafpartide  and  its  combinations  with 

amines  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  279. 
Oetohydro-aeridine-     and      -xanthene- 
dionei  and  their  oximes  (Vorlandeu 
and  Kalkow),  A.,  i,  99. 
^-Oetylamme,  and  the  action  of  silver 
oxide  on  bromo-  (Kijner),  A.,  i,  278. 
Oetylhydraiine  and  its  compound  with 
phenylthiocarbimido    (Kijner),     A., 
i,  278. 
Oil  cakes.     See  Agricultural  Chemistrv. 
Oils,  lubricating,  decomposition  of,  by 
distillation  under  pressure  (  Kraemer 
and  Spilker),  A.,  i,  617. 
mineral.     See  Petroleum, 
vegetable,  composition  and  constants 
of  (ScHiMHEL  and  Co.),  A.,  i,  184. 
viscosity  of  (Dowzard),  A.,  i,  676. 
analysis  of  (Soldaini  and  Bert^), 

A.,  ii,  173. 
Welmans*  phosphomolybdate  test  for 
the  detection  of  (Welmans  ;  Solt- 
6IBN),  A.,  ii,  697. 
improved  absorption  apparatus  for  use 
in  the  analysis  of  (Chapman  and 
Burgess),  A.,  ii,  693. 
Bechi  and  Halphen's  colour  tests  for 
cotton-seed  oil  in  (Raikow    and 
IVCHERWENIWANOW),  A,,  ii,  252. 
estimation  of  carvone  in  (Labb£),  A.,    I 
i,  898  ;  (Aldex  and  Nolte),  A., 
ii,  117;  (ALDENandEHLEBT),  A.,    ' 
ii,  631. 
estimation  of,  in  essences  (Wender   ' 
and  Greoor),  A.,  ii,  767. 
rancidity  of  (Nagel),  A.,  i,  271.  I 

analysis    of,  refractometrically    (Par- 
theil  and  v.  Velsen),  A.,  ii,  683.     I 


Oils,  estimation  of  the  acetyl  value  of 
(Lewkowithch),  a.,  il  823. 
estimation   of    the    bromine    absorp- 
tion of  (McIlhiney),  a.,  ii,  178, 
633. 
bromine  and  iodine  values  of  (Will- 
iams), A.,  ii,  633. 
estimation  of  the  iodine  method  for 
(Gill  and  Adam8  ;  Lewkoypitsch), 
A.,  ii,  323  ;  (Wijs ;  Marshall),  A., 
ii,  376. 
Oils.     See  also  :— 
Abies  eanadetuia,  oil  from. 
Abies  peelinataf  oil  from. 
Aralia  nudicaulisy  oil  from. 
Bean  oil. 
Bergamot  oil. 
Bitter  orange  oil 
Carthairms  Unctorius,  oil  from. 
CascariUa  oil. 

Chnjganthemum  japonicunif  nil  from. 
Citronella  oil. 
Colophony  oil. 
Corn  oil. 
Cotton-seed  oil. 
Fir- wood,  oil  of. 
Fish  oil. 
Geranium  oil. 
Ginger  oil. 

GUjcyrrhiza  glabra,  oil  from. 
Hazelnut  oiL 
Jasmine  oil. 
Juniper  oil. 

Kaempferia  Oalau^,  oil  of. 
Larix  dcctdua,  oil  from. 
LAvender,  oil  of. 
Lemon  oil. 
Linseed  oil. 
Macassar  oil. 
Maize  oil. 
Mandarins,  oil  of. 
Mentha  piperita,  oil  of. 
Mustard  oil. 
Neroli  oil. 
Olive  oil. 
Parsley  oil. 
Petit-grain,  oil  of. 
Poplar-bud  oil. 
Roses,  oil  of. 
Safl9ower  oil. 
Sandalwood  oiL 
Savin,  oil  of  (oleum  sabinee). 
Sesame  oil. 
Telfairia  oil. 
Turpentine,  oil  of. 
Wheat  germ,  oil  from. 
Oleilnee,  velocity  of  formation  of  (Bbcs- 

soff),  a.,  i,  322. 
Oleie   add,   commercial    and    purified 
(Ditz),  a.,  ii,  632. 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  (£dmju>), 
P.,  1890,  190. 
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Oleie  add,  reduction  of,  to  stearic  acid 

by    the   aid   of   nascent    hydrogen 

(Frrundlich  and  Rosauer),   A., 

1,  581. 

estimation  of,   in  oliire  oil  (ICqore), 

A.,  ii,  876. 
separation  of,  from  other  fatty  acids 
(Lewkowitsch),      a.,     ii,      .376 ; 
(Farnstbiner),  A-,  ii,  767. 
Olive  oil,  estimation  of  free  fatty  acid  in 

(Moore),  A.,  ii,  376. 
Olivei.     See  Agricnltural  Chemistry. 
Olivine  from  Japan  (Jimbo),  A.,  ii,  87. 
from  Latinm  (Zambonini)  A.,  ii,  149. 
psendomorphs  after,   from  the  Urals 
(v.  Jeremi&eff),  a.,  ii,  354. 
Opianie  aeid,  thermochemistry  of  (Le- 

rot),  a.,  ii,  261. 
Opium,  assay  of  (Naoelvoort;  Gordik), 
A.,  ii,  777. 
detection  of  (Mecke),  A.,  ii,  180. 
Opoponaz,  examination  of  (Dieterich), 

A.,  ii,  118. 
Optieal   iaomerides,    solidification    and 
transition  phenomena  of  (Adrian i), 
A.,  ii,  462. 
melting  points  in  systems  of  (Rooze* 
boom),  a.,  ii,  64. 
Ora&ge,    bitter,    oil    of,    properties    of 

(Soldaini  and  Bert£),  A.,  li,  173. 
Orange  blosioni  oil.    See  NeroU  oil. 
Oreinobis-a  oxy*propionie-,-butyTio,  and 
-iaovalerio  aioidf  and  their  ethyl  esters 
(Bischoff),  a.,  i,  446. 
(h^mA{S:6-dihydroxi/tolitane)t  condensa- 
tion of  the  disodium  derivative  of, 
with  esten  of   a-bromo-fatty  acids 
(Bischoff),  A.,  i,  446. 
nitroso-  and  its  methyl  ether  (Farmer 
and  Hantzsoh),  A.,  i,  103 ;  (Hen- 
rich),  A.,  i,  168,  436. 
Oroinoltriearbozylie  aeid,  methyl   and 
ethyl  esters,  formation,  constitution 
and  nitration  of  (Dootson),  T.,  1198; 
P..  1900,  170. 
nitro-,  hydrol^s  of  the  methyl  ester, 
and  redaction  of  the  methyl   and 
ethyl  esten  of  (DoOTSOx),  T.,  1199  ; 
P.,  1900,  170. 
Oree,   detection  of  minute  quantities  of 
^Id  in  (DdRlNO^,  A.,  ii,  871,  445. 
estimation  of  alumina  as  phosphate  in 

(Camp),  A.,  ii,  763. 
New  Caledonian,  estimation  of  cobalt 

in  (Moore),  a.,  ii,  764. 
containing  arsenic,  estimation  of  phos- 

^horas  in  (Camp),  A.,  ii,  767. 
estimation  and  separation  of  antimony 
and  arsenic  in  (Beck  and  Fisher), 
A.,  ii,  312. 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  (Truchot>, 
A.,  ii,  309. 


Organio  eompounds,  electro-synthesis  o  I' 

(Dony-H^nault),  a.,  i,  577 ;  ii,  644. 
supposed  negative  heat  of  formation  of 

some  (Vaubel),  A.,  ii,  274. 
open-  and  closed  chain,    influence  of 

the  side-chain  on  the  properties  of 

(Mensghutkin),  a.,  i,  335,  841. 
oxidation  of,  vrith  alkaline  potassium 

permanganate  (Donatu  and  Ditz), 

A.,  i,  197. 
simultaneous  oxidation  and  hydration 

of,  under  the  influence  of  light  and 

ozjrgen  (Berthelot),  A.,  i,  3. 
containing  a  doable  linking,  action  of 

nitrosyl  chloride  on  (Ipatiefp),  A., 

i,  14. 
destruction    of,    in    the    detection  of 

metals  (Grab and  Gintl),  A.,  ii.  111. 
containing  nitrogen,  analysis  of  (Bene- 
dict), A.,  ii,  439. 
containinffsulphur,  detection  of  nitro- 

een  in  (Taitber),  A.,  ii,  107. 
estimation  of  elements  in  (Berthelot  ; 

Valeitr),  a.,  ii,  172. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Marie), 

A.,  ii,  108. 
Organie  inbitaneei,  estimation  of  sulphur 

in  (Henriques),  A.,  ii,  107. 
estimation  of  zinain  (Lehmann),  A., 

ii,  170. 
Organiim,  syntheses   in    the   (Hildr- 

BRANDT),  A.,  i,  686 ;  ii,  676. 
action  of  h»matozin  on  the  (Metch- 

NiKOFF     and      Bssredka),     A., 

ii,  741. 
formation  of  acetone  in  the  (Wald- 

vooel),  a.,  ii,  153. 
arsenic  in  the  (Gatttier),  A.,  ii,  152, 

226. 
a  reducing  and  hydrocenating  eniyme 

in  the  (Abelous  and  G]£rard),  A., 

u,  226. 
reducing  and  oxidising  ensymes  in  the 

(Abelous  and  Gerard),  A.,  i,  268. 
formation  of  fat  in  the,  by  intensive 

feeding   of   fat  (Henriques    and 

Hansen),  A.,  ii,  668. 
occurrance  of  lactic  acid  in  the,  in 

arsenical    poisoning   (Morishima), 

A.,  ii,  295. 
origin  and  ezcration  of  oxalic  acid  in 

and    from    the    (Salkowski),  A., 

u,  740. 
formation  and  decomposition  of  uric 

acid  in  the  (Wiener),  A.,  ii,  153. 
behaviour  of  glucoeamine  hydrochlor- 

ide  in  the  (Offer  and  Frankel), 

A.,  ii,  294. 
influence  of  proteids  on  the  (Pfl&gek), 

A.,  ii,  91. 
action  of  soaps  in  the  (Munk),  A., 

ii,  418.  . 
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Organism,  defence  of  the,  against  the 
toxic  properties  of  glandular  secre- 
tions (Chakrik  and  Lkvaditi), 
A.,  ii,  224. 

detection  and   estimation  of   arsenic 
in    the   (Gautisk),    A.,    ii,    168; 
(Scherbatsghbff),  a.,  ii,  622. 
Organo-mstallio  eomponnds.    See : — 

Acetvlene    cnproos     and     potassium 
chlorides. 

AUenemercury  salts. 

Benzenediasouium     nitrate    mercuri- 
nitrite. 

Bensene-mono-   and   -tri-dimetaphos- 
phoric  add. 

Boric  acid  esters. 

Butanolmercury  salts. 

Butenemeroury  iodide. 

DianilinoorthophosDhorio  acid. 

Dianilinophosphoryl  chloride. 

Di.jT-phonetidinophosphoric  acid. 

Diphenylcarhasone    metallic    deriva- 
tives, 

Ethanolmercury  salts. 

Ethenemercury  salts. 

Ethvl  ether  mercury  chloride. 

Hydroxjrmercuribenzoic  acid. 

Mercarhide. 

Msrcuriaoetic  acid. 

Mercuribenxoic  acid. 

Mereuricrotonic  acid. 

Mercurilffivulic  acid. 

Mercurisalioylic  aeid. 

Mercuroheptanaphthene  iodide. 

Mercurydiethyl. 

Mercnrydimeuiyl. 

MercurydiphenyL 

MethvlethjrlproDyltin  salts. 

Osmyiozalic  acid. 

Osmnethylnhosphoric  add. 

Palladobispnenylammonium  salts. 

Palladodi-piperidium  and  -quinolium 
chlorides. 

Pallado-ozalic  acid. 

Phosphoxyanilides. 

Platoeemiallyl  alcohol. 

Platosemiethylene  chlorides. 

Propanolmercury  salts. 

Propenolmercnrv  salts. 

Salicylhydramide  copper  derivatives. 

Tetraethylphosphonium  compounds. 

Tetraethylstibonium  salts. 

Tetramethylphosphonium  compounds. 

Tetrapropylstibonium  salts. 

Trimerounacetic  acid. 

Tripronvlenediaminechromium  iodide. 

Tripyndinechromium  trichloride. 

Tungsten  alkyb. 

Zinc  ethyl. 
OrgftBi,  estimation  of  uric  add  and  purine 

bases    in    (His    and    Haoen),    A  , 

ii,  769. 


Orientatioii,  influence  of  various  gronps 
on  (Lap worth),  P.,  1900,  108. 
of  chromophores,  influenee  of,  on  the 
colour  aud  other  properties  of  dyes 
(Revkrdim   and    Cr^ibux),     A., 
i,  701. 
OrthoelMS    firom   Japan    (Jimbo),     A., 
ii,  88. 
from  Russia  (Taeassbnko),  A.,  ii,  26. 
OsasoBM,  solubility  of  (Neubero),   A., 

i,  410. 
OsBUUiii   sulphite    and    chlorosnlphite, 
compounds    of,    with    sodium     and 
potassium  (Rosenheim),  A.,  ii,  660. 
Omylozalie   aeid,  salts   of  (Wnrr&R- 

BERT),  A.,  i,  548. 
Osmotie  pressure.    See  DiffMon. 
Osones,    formation    and    isolation     of 
(Morrell  and  Crofts),  T.,  1219 ;  P. 
1900,  171. 
Ovarian   eysts,    ifr-mudn    from    (Zax- 

GERLB),  A.,  ii,  675. 
Ovaries,  extract  of,  influence  of,  on  the 
excretion  Ift  urea  during  pregnancy 
(Charrin   and   QinLLEMoxAT),  A., 
ii,  554. 
Omm,  action  of  increased  osmotic  pres> 
sure  on  the  (Bataillon),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Ozalaoetie  aeid,  preparation,  properties 
and    reactions    of    (Fenton    and 
Jones),  T.,  77;  P.,  1899,  224. 
formation  of  (DENioi&s),  A.,  i,  204. 
formation    of,   by   the   oxidation    of 
teraconic  acid  (Fittio),  A.,  i,  875. 
Oxaldiaeetio  aeid.    See  Cetipic  add. 
Ozalie  aeid,   formation  of  (DsNiofes), 
A.,     i,     204 ;     (Sabbatani),    A., 
i,  587. 
formation    of,    from    dehydrohomo- 
camphoric   acid   (Lapworth),  T., 
1070. 
oxidation  of,  by  notasnum  perman- 
ganate     (v.      GEORoiBTiGS      and 
Springer),  A.,  ii,  681. 
influence  of  catalytic  agents  on  the 
oxidation  of  solutions  of  (  Jorissex 
and  Rsicher),  A.,  ii,  200. 
origin  and  excretion  of  (Salkowski), 

A.,  ii,  740. 
estimation  of,  in  beet  leaves  (BOlow), 

A.,  ii,  822. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Salkowski), 
A.,  ii,  685. 
Oxalie    aeid,  cerium  salt,  composition 
and    estimation   of    (Power    and 
Shedden),  a.,  ii,  628. 
crystalline  manganeee  salt  (Denio^s), 

A.,  i,  274. 
and    its  salts,   osmyl   derivatives  of 
(Wintrebert),  a.,  i,  543. 
pallado-derivative  of  (Loiseleuk), 
A.,  i,  642. 
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OzaUe  aeld,  ethvl  eater,  condensation  of, 
with  ethyl  crotonate  (Lapworth), 
P.,  1900,  182. 
condensation    of,    with    acetonyl- 
acetone  (Gray),  A.,  i,  876. 
7-Ozaloerotonio  aoid,  ethyl  eater  (Lap- 
worth),  P.,  1900,  132. 
Ozalnria,  alimentary  (Pirrallini),  A., 

ii,  492. 
Oxaluric  aeid,  occurrence  of,   in   urine 

(Salkowski),  a.,  ii,  686. 
Ozamide,  dithio-  {rubeanic  acid),  con- 
densation  of,    with    aldehydes    and 
secondary     bases     (Wallacu),     A., 
i,  210. 
Ozanne  djM,  constitution  of  (Kehr- 
MANN),    A.,    i,    61 ;    (Grsen),    A., 
1,119. 
isoOxaioles,  formation  of  (Dukstan  and 
GouLDiNo),  T.,  1266;  P.,  1900.  174. 
Oxidation,  theory  of  (Habbr;  Habbr 
and  Bran),  A.,  ii,  720. 
phenomena  of  (Enolbr  and  Weiss- 
hero),  A.,  i,  399. 
influence     of    catalytic     a^nts     on 
(JoRissBNandRBicHER),  A.,  ii,  200. 
with    free    oxygen    (Ostwald),    A., 

ii,  592. 
with  atmospheric  oxygon  (Biltz),  A., 

i,  662. 
spontaneous,  and  formation  of  active 

oxygen  (Manchot),  A,  i,  300. 
of  the  nature  of  dehvdrogenation  by 
means  of  ferricyaniaes  (^tard).  A., 
i,  301. 
in  animal  tissues  (Mbdvedeff),  A., 
ii,  738. 
Oxidising  agents,  effect  of,  on  the  re- 
duction   of     mercuric    and     thallic 
chlorides  by  oxalic  acid  (Kastlx  and 
Beatty),  a.,  ii,  627. 
Oxime    from  the  acid  CisHigO.  (Vor- 
LANDBR  and  Ealkow),  a.,  1,  99. 
from  the  aldol  from  isobntaldehyde 
and  formaldehyde  (Wesselt),  A., 
i,  428. 
from     the    condensation    of    benzyl 
cyanide  and  ethyl  fumarate  (Hbnze), 
A.,  i,  347. 
C4HgOsNj,  from  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride  and    dihydrodiazotetronic 
anhydride  (Wolff  and  LOtteino- 
haus),  a.,  i,  584. 
(m.  p.  82^)  from  the  ketone  OioHjeO 
from  isofenchyl  alcohol  (Bertram 
and  Hblle),  A.,  i,  899. 
CiaHiAN,    and    C^Hi^OjiN    (Pond, 
Maxwell,  and  Norman),  A.,  i,  102. 
Oximes,  action  of  Caro's  reagent  and  of 
nitrogen  tetroxide  on  (Bamberoer), 
A.,  1,  500. 
oxidation  of  (Harries),  A.,  i,  504. 


Oximes.    See  also:— 
Aoetaldoxime. 
Aoetoxime. 

1-Acetylcoumarone,  oximes  of. 
Aldehyde-musk,  oximes  of. 
AUylacetone,  oxime  of. 
Amy^dalinamidoxime. 
p-Amsaldoximes. 
Benzaldoxime. 
Benzen^lanilinoxime. 
^•Bensildioxime. 
Bensovlusnio  acid,  oxime  of. 
Benzylbenxenvlaminoxime. 
Benzylohloroformoxime. 
Benzylideneacetoxime. 
iwBntylideneacetone,  oxime  of. 
Butylxylylaldehyde,  oxime  of. 
isoButyralaoetone,  oxime  of. 
Camphenyloneoximes. 
Camphonic  aoid,  oxime  of. 
Camphononic  aoid,  oxime  of. 
Cainphordioximes. 
Camphorone,  oxime  of. 
Camphoroxime. 
Carvoxime. 

Chrysoquinoneoxime. 

Dehydiacetic  acid,  oximes  of. 

Diacetonephenylthiocarbamideoxime. 

Diacetyldioxime. 

Dibenzylideneacetonehydroxylamine- 
oxime. 

Dibenzylideneacetoneoxime. 

0'  Diethoxydiphenyltetrahydrop3rrone- 
oxime. 

Dtethvlacetoxime. 

Dih^aroazthiotetride*4-aininoxime. 

a-Diketoximes. 

o-Dlmctlioxydiphenyltetrahydro- 
pyronooxime. 

3  :o -Dimethoxyquinoneoximes. 

8 :5-DiphenylM(X)xazoleoxime. 

1 :2-Diphenyltetrahydro-i3-naphthen- 
oneoxime. 

Diphenyltetrahydroprroneoxime. 

6  Ethoxvflayanoneoxune. 

Ethylehloroisopropylketoxime. 

7-  Ethylisoroeindoneoxime. 

Formoximes. 

Glycollic  aldoxime. 

Guaiaool,  isonitroso-. 

cyc^Heptanoneuooxime. 

q^clo  Sexanoneiswxime. 

a-Hydroxybntaldoxime. 

8-Hydroxy-5-methoxy-2-methyl-j^ 
quinone-4-oxime. 

Hydroxynaphthaloxime. 

Hydroxy-o-tolualdehvdes,  oximes  of. 

Iminodicarboxylic  acid,  oxime  of. 

Indoneoxime. 

Jasmoneoxime. 

Eetohydroxytriphenyltetrahydrobenz- 
one,  oxime  of. 
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Ozimei.    Sec  :— 
Ketoximes. 
2:6-Lutidjl  acetonyl  sulphide,  oxime 

of. 
MeDthoneuooxime. 
Mesityloxime. 
Mesoxamideoxime. 
4'-Methoxy<6-ethoxylUvattoneoxime. 
Methylethylacetoxime. 
Methyl  forfaryl  ketone,  oxime  of. 
Methylheptenonooxime.^ 
Methylq^c/ohexanoneoxlmes. 
MethylcyeZopentanoneoximes. 
5-  Methylphenoxazine-2 :8-qiiiiione- 

oxime. 
Methylphloroglucinol  oximes. 
3-Naphthoxyacetoneoxime. 
Octohydroacridinedione,  oxime  of. 
Octohydroxanthenedione,  oxime  of. 
Orcinol,  nitroeo-. 
Oximinoacetone. 
iS-Oximinobutyrolaotone. 
/M-0xy-/9-methyl-if-octene-C-one 

oxime. 
Phenolphthalein,  oxime  of. 
Phenoxypropaldoxime. 
Phenylbensenylaminoxime. 
Phenyl-p-tolenylaminoxime. 
Phloroglucinol  methyl  ethers,  oximes 

ot 
Phthalaldehyde  dioxiroe. 
Pinacolin  dioxime. 
Pinenoneoxime. 

taoPropyl  butyl  ketone,  oxime  of. 
Pyridineacetophenoneoxime. 
Pyrrolealdoxime. 
i^ruYamide,  oxime  of. 
Qninoneoximes. 
iisoRoaindoneoxime. 
opoSafranoneoxime. 
Santaloneoxime. 
Santonic  add,  dioxime  of. 
Strychnine,  tkroMoro-,  oxime  of. 
Suberonetfooxime. 
Thigaketoneoxinie. 
Thvmo^uinoneoximes. 
Toluqainoneoxime. 
Tolyloxyaoetone,  oxime  of. 
Tolyloxypropddehyde,  oximes  of. 
7  -o-Tolyltsoroaiudoneoxime. 
Tiiketosantonio  acid,  dioxime  of. 
Usnic  acid,  oximes  of. 
Xylenoxyacetone,  oximes  of. 
Xylenoxyaldehyde,  oxime  of. 
Xylosoxime. 
Osuninoaoetone      as      a      pseudo-acid 
(Farmer      and      Hantzsch),     A., 
i,  108. 
a-Ozimino-adipie  and  -pimalio  aeidi  from 
cyclic  2-ketocarboxylic  esters  (DiECK- 

MANV;  DlBCKMANZrandOROBNEYRLD), 

A.,  i,  297. 


/3-OximinobntjrolactoiM    (Wolff    snd 

LOttrinouauh),  a.,  i,  &84. 
a-OximinoketonM       as       pseudo-acids 
(Farmer  and  Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  103. 
a-Ozimino-iB-  and  -y-methyUdipie  aoida 
(DiBTKMAyN  and  Groenevsue)),  A., 
i,  297. 
Ozimiaoph«Bylaeetonitrilo,       i>-chloro- 
(V.    Walthkr  and  Wetzlich),    A., 
i,  438. 
OzimiaopropioaiA  acid,  hydroxamic  acid 
of  (Whitblby),  T.,  1040 ;  P.,   1800, 
145. 
Ozyaio-oompoimdf,      constitution       of 
(Farmer     and     Hantzsch),     A., 
i,  121. 
bromtnation    of    (Armstrong     and 
Ishbrwood),  p.,  1900,  158. 
OzybaaaoriiL  (Hilobr   and  Drktfits), 

A.,  i,  879. 
o-Ozyearbaail  ahd  its  ethers,  absorptioo 
spectra  of  (Hartley,   Dobbib,   and 
Paliatsbas),    T.,    889;    P.,    1900, 
130. 
Ozycslliiloies,     two,     from     cellulose 
(Nastukopf),  a.,  i,  540. 
from    cotton,   flax,   hemp,  and    rhea 

(Viqnon),  a.,  i,  628. 
acetyl    deriTatiTes    of   (VioxoN  and 

Gbrin),  a.,  i,  629. 
nitro-  (ViONON),  A.,  i,  589,  629. 
Ozyoobaltammiiie   thioeyBBBtea   (Mas- 

cetti),  a.,  i,  541. 
Ozyootamiae,  and  its  bromo-derivatire 

and  salts  (Wulff),  A.,  i,  607. 
OzydiethylanadianlphidetiibxomoBMth- 
ylfulphiBa  and  its  salts  (Stromholm), 
A.,  i.  14. 
OzydiethylaBadiralphideBiatliylinlpk- 
ine  MtlU,  and  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  (Stromholm),  A.,  i,  326. 
OzydiathyleaediiulphidatlwtiBa  and  its 

salts  (Stromholm),  A.,  i,  18. 
ft-0zy-l:4-dimet]i7l-0:7-di]i7dropBxinft. 

See  Deoxytheobromine. 
6-0xy-l:4-dimethylpurin«  and  its  deriYa- 
tives  (Tafel;  Baillie  and  Tafbl), 
A.,  i,  121. 
9-Ozy-S-ethylpuziBe   and   5:7-4iichloro- 
and    iodo-,    aud    their    salts    (Arm- 
strong),  a.,  i,  636. 
Oxygen,  CYolution  of,  at  the  anode  in  the 
electrolysis  of  sdkali  chloride  solu- 
tions (Foerstbr  and  Sonnbborn), 
A.,  ii,  645. 
evolution  of,  from  chlorates  (Sodeau), 
T.,  187,  717  ;  P.,  1999, 157  ;  190^, 
88. 
cause  of  the  evolution  of,  when  oxidis- 
able   gases   are  absorbed   by  per- 
manganic acid  (Morse  and  Bybbs), 
A.,  ii,  406. 
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Oxygen,  specific  gravity  of,  at  its  boiling 
point  (Deugman  and  Ram8Ay),  T., 
1228;  P.,  1900,172. 
solubility  of,  in  various  liquids,   at 
low    temperatures    (Claudb),    A-, 
ii,  649. 
influence  of  the  nascent  state  on  the 
combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
(Russell),  T.,  361 ;  P.,  1900,  42. 
influence  of  finely  divided  platinum 
on  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
(French),  A.,  ii,  718. 
combination  of,  with  sulphur  dioxide 
(Russell  and  Smith),  T.,  840 ;  P., 
1900,  41. 
the  rendering,  active  (Enoleb),  A., 

i,  399. 
active,  formation  of,  in  oxidation  pro- 
cesses (Manchot),  a.,  i,  300. 
atmospheric,  oxidation  with  (Biltz), 
A.,  i,  662. 
oxidation  of  potassium  cobaltocyan- 
ide   and  of    chromous  salts    by 
(Manchot    and    Uekzoo),    A., 
ii,  546. 
oxidations  with  free  (Ostwald),  A., 

ii,  592. 
in     human     blood     (Loewy),     A., 

ii,  357. 
absorption  of  fi'ee,  by  normal  urine 

(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  740. 
estimation  of,  in  copper,  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen  (Archbuit),  A.,  ii,  756. 
estimation  of,  in  water  (Mutsculer), 
A.,  ii,  106 ;  (Zetsche),  A.,  ii,  166. 
estimation     of    dissolved,    in    fresh- 
water, sea-water,   sewage  efiluents, 
etc.  (Letts  and  Blake),  A.,  ii,755. 
Ozyglutin,  formation  of  (Sacharoff), 

A.,  i,  268. 
OxyluBmoglobin.  See  under  Haemoglobin. 
Oxyhydroditaresantalie  aoid  (Muller), 

A.,  i,  678. 
Ozymeiitol,  di-  and  ^W-bromo-,  acetyl 
derivatives   of   (Auwebs  and   Broi- 
chbr),  a.,  i,  162. 
OxTmethyleneeamphor,  tautomerism  of 

(BkChl),  a.,  i,  497. 
^^'-Oxy-iS-methyl-ii-ootene-C-one  and  its 
oxime  and  acetyl  derivative  (Li^er), 
A.,  i,  130. 
Ozymethylphosphorio  aoid  (Postern  ak), 

A.,  ii,  679. 
2-0zy-8<phen7lparine,        5 : 7-  <2ichloro  - 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  417. 
Oxyprotain  (Schulz),  A.,  i,  266. 
6-Oxy-l:4:8-trijiiethyl-6:7-dihydro- 

porine.     See  Deoxycafieine. 
Oxy*;7-8-xylenol,  8:5:6-^ri-  and  w«:3:5:6- 
penta-hTomo-  and  their  acetyl  deriva- 
tives (AUWER.S  and  Broichsr),  A., 
i,  162. 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


Oione,  formation  of,  by  a  poini'discharge 
in  oxygen  (Warburg),  A.,  ii,  721. 

production  of,  by  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  fluorine  (Moissan),  A. , 
ii,  18. 

apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  production 
of  (Tbclu),  a.,  ii,  72. 

molecular  weight  of  (Laden burg).  A., 
ii,  721. 

estimation  of  (Teolu),  A.,  ii,  437  ; 
(Brunck),  a.,  ii,  572. 

estimation  of,  from  ozonisers  (Acker- 
man  n),  A.,  ii,  509.  • 


Faehyrhixida,    a   fish   poison   and   its 
anhydride    (van    Sillbvoldt),    A., 
i,  109. 
Palladium,  atomic  weight  of  (Hardin), 
A.,  ii,  85. 
Palladons  ammonium  trichlorosulphite 
(Rosenheim     and     Itzig),    A., 
ii,  282. 
potassium   iodonitrite  (Rosenheim 
and  Itzig),  A.,  ii,  282. 
Palladium  organic  oompoonda : — 
Palladium,  etiiylenediamine  compounds 
of  (Kurnakoff  and  Gwosdare^f), 
A.,  i,  209. 
Palladons      potassium     oxalonitrite 
(Rosenheim  andlTZio),  A.,  ii,  282. 
Pallado-biiphenylammonium  chloride 
and   bromide,    -dipiperidinm    and 
-diqninolininm  chlorides  (Hardin), 
A.,  ii,  85. 
'  Pallado-oxalio    acid    and    its    salts 

(Loiseleur),  a.,  i,  542. 
Palladinmi  dateotion  of: — 
new  microchemical  test  for   (Pozzi- 
EsooT  and  Couqubt),  A.,  ii,  371. 
Palladium  blaek,  action  of  a  mixture 
of  benzene  vapour  and  hydrogen  on 
(LuNOE  and  Akunoff),  A.,  i,  543. 
Palladium      hydrogen,       nature      of 

(Shields),  A.,  ii,  215. 
Palm      kernela.        See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Panoreaa,  secretion  of  the  (Walter), 
A.,  ii,  553. 
autodigestion  of  the  (Pforringer), 

A.,  u,  28. 
glycolytic  action  of  the  (Pibrallini), 

A.,  ii,  420. 

lactase  of  the  (Weinland),  A.,  ii,  93. 

Pancreatio  juiee,  influence  of  bile,  of 

acid,  and  of  alkalis  on  the  poteolytic 

action  of  (Raghford),  A.,  li,  91. 

PanereatixL,     action     of     papain     on 

(Harlay),  a.,  i,  468. 
Papain,  action  of  heat  on  (Harlay), 
A.,  i,  420. 

69 
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Papain,  action  of,   on  gelatin  (Sacha- 
roff),  a.,  i,  268. 
action  of,  on  pepein  and  pancreatiu 

(Hablay),  a.,  1,  468. 
digestion  of  albumin  and  fibrin  by 
(Harlay),  a.,  i,  419. 
Farabaaio       aeid      {oxalylcarbamidc), 
synthesis      of      (Cazeneuve),      A., 
i,  144. 
Farachymosin  and  chymosin    (Bang), 

A.,  ii,  356. 
Parafflaa,  nitro-,  new  method  for  the 
preparation  of  (Augek),  A.,  i,  578. 
electrical     condnctivity     of    sodium 

derivatives  of  (SuLc),  A.,  ii,  332. 
action  of  alkalis  on,  and  reduction  of, 
and  of  their  salts  (Dukbtan  and 
OouLDiNo),  T.,   1266;    P.,    1900, 
175. 
action  of  zinc  alkyls  on  (Bewad),  A., 

i,  629. 
reactions  of  (Hantzhch  and  Kissel), 
A.,  i,  90. 
Paraformaldehyde.      See  under  Fonu- 

aldehyde. 
Paramaeoiin  (Leathes),  A.,  i,  818. 
^ranuelein   from    casein,  phosphorus 

in  (Jackson),  A.,  ii,  606. 
ParanucleiHSompoimds,     chemistry    of 

(Levene  and  Alsberg),  A.,  ii,  555. 
Parapropaldehyde.    See  Propaldehyde. 
Parazaathine.     See  Xanthine. 
Paris-green,  estimation   of  arsenic   in 
(Smith),    A.,    ii,    47 ;    (Hay wood  ; 
Hiloakd),  a.,  ii,  758. 
Parisite  from  Greenland  (Flink),  A., 

ii,  410. 
Parsley  oil,   constituents  of  (Bionami 

aud  Testoki),  a.,  i,  400. 
Parsnip.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Parthenogenesis,  artificial  (Loeb),  A., 

ii,  555,  608 ;  (Yionier),  A.,  ii,  608. 
Passivity    of  metals    (HirroRF),    A., 

ii,  705. 
Pastry,     examination     of    commercial 

(Juckenack;  Bein),  A.,  ii,  460. 
Pears,  distribution  of  sugar,  acid,  and 

tannin  in  (Keluofer),  A.,  ii,  497. 
Pear  trees.   See  Affricultural  Chemistry. 
Peas.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Peat,   accumulation    of   iron    in    (vak 

Bemmelen),  a.,  ii,  215. 
Peat-meal  molassei.    See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Peat  soil.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Peetolite    from    New    Jersey  (Clarke 
and  Steiorr),  A.,  ii,  24. 
action    of    ammonium    chloride    on 
(Clarke  and  Steiosr),  A.,  ii,  24, 
414. 
Pegmatites    of    the    Upper     Veltlin, 
minerals  in  (Lincr),  A.,  ii,  286. 


P^ligoVs    ahforption    apparatni,    im- 
provement in  (Fankertz),  A.,  ii,  621. 
Pentaeetozy-iS-naphthalene       (Thielb 

and  Winter),  A.,  i,  505. 
PentaoetyL      See     under   the    Parent 

Substances. 
<^c/<^Pentadiene,    ketone   reactions    of 
(Thielb),  A.,  i,  298. 
physiological  action  of  (Elfstband), 
A.,  ii,  428. 
Pentaglyeol.    See  Dihydroxy dimethyl- 

propane. 
PentaJiydrozynaphthaqninone   and   its 
pentaoetyl    derivative    (Thirle    an<l 
Winter),  A.,  i,  505. 
Pentamethylbenihydrol  and  its  acetyl 

derivative  (Weiler),  A.,  i,  214. 
S:6:2':4':6'Pentamethyldiphenyl- 
methane,  synthesis  of  (Weilkr),  A., 
i,  213,  284. 
Pentamethylene  derivatives,  new  series 
of  (Pebkik,  Thorpe,  and  Walkrr), 
P.,  1900,  149. 
See  also  c^oPentane. 
Pentamethylenehezaearboxylic       aeid 
(Bottomley  and  Perkin),  T.,  294  ; 
P..  1900,  16. 
PentamethyleBe-l:2:i-triearbozylie 
aeid,   cis-  and    trans-,   synthtrsis   of 
(Boitomley  and  Pebkin),  T.,  296; 
P.,  1900,  16. 
PentamethyloetohTdro-xanthenedioBe 

( VoKLANDSBand  Kalkow),  a.,  i,  100. 
Pentane,  physiological  action  of  (Elf- 
strand),  A.,  ii,  423. 
cjA'^Pentane    {pentamethylaie)    deriva- 
tives, synthesis  of,  by  means  of  ethyl 
adipate  (Bouveault),  A.,  i,  171. 
See  also  Pentamethylene. 
Pentanediearboxylie   acids.      See    Di- 

methylglutaric  acids. 
Pentanehezaearboxylie      aeid,      ^^^1 
ester  (Boitomley  and  Perkin),  T., 
294  ;  P.,  1900,  16. 
Pentanetrioarboxylie     aeid     and     its 
decoQiposition       (Bonx)ML£Y       and 
Perkin),  T.,  294  ;  P.,  1900»  16. 
8-cyc/bPentanonecarbozylie     acid     (2- 
ketopeniamtthyUnecarbaxylie     acid) 
and   its  derivatives  (Bouveault), 
A.,  i,  171. 
diethyl     ester,     bicnitroeo-    (Dikck* 
MANX),  A.,  i,  297. 
Pentinene    [isoprene),    oonstitutioQ   of 

(Mokibwsky),  a.,  i,  509. 
Pentoians,  automatic  apparatus  for  the 

estimation  of  (StakSk),  A.,  ii.  373. 
Pentose,  isolation  of,  from  nrine  (  Bbrobll 

and  Blumbnthal),  A.,  ii,  878. 
Pentoeea  (Suleiman  Bby),  A.,  i,  377. 
estimation  of,   in   urine    (Sdlbimak 
Bey),  a.,  ii,  446. 
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Pentylenedioarboxylio  acid.     Seu    Di- 

niethylghitaconic  acid. 
Pepper,    Cayenne,  active  principle    of 
(Micro),  A.,  ii,  68. 
analysis  of  (Grbgor),  A.,  ii,  775. 
Pepiin,  secretion  |of,  in  gastric  disease 
(Roth),  A.,  ii,  422. 
action  of  papain  on   (Ha^rlay),   A., 

i,  468. 
use  of,  for  estimating  the  products  of 
digestion  (Effront),  A.,  ii,  59. 
Pepsin  oetivity,  Quantitative  relation- 
ships of  (Schutz),  A.,  ii,  666. 
Peptone,   Lilienfeld's   so-called  (Klim- 

mer),  a.,  i,  72. 
Peptones,  formation  of  (Bokorny),  A., 
i,  126. 
influence    of,    on    urinary    secretion 
(Thompson),  A.,  ii,  226. 
Peresone     {pipUsalwk     acid)     as    an 
indicator  in  alkalimetiy  (Dutk),  A., 
ii,  308. 
Perhunes,    and    the    sense    of    smell 
(Erdmann),  a.,  ii,  857. 
behavionr  of,  in  liquid  air  (Erdmann), 
A.,  ii,  468. 
Perieline    from  Salzburg  (Viola),   A., 

ii,  668. 
Periodic    law,     isomorphism    in    the 

(Brhrens),  a.,  ii,  186. 
Periodio  system,  representation  of  the 

(Scuirmeisen),  a.,  ii,  397. 
Peronine.     See  Morphine  benzyl  ether. 
Perowskite  from  S.  Ambrogio  (Boeris), 

A.,  ii,  600. 

Peroxides,    nomenclature    of    the    (v. 

Baeyxr  and  Yillioer),  A.,  i,  626. 

metallic,   differences  in    reactions  of 

(Tanatar),  a.,  ii,  211. 

Petit   grain,    oil    of   (Jeancard   and 

Satie),  a.,  i,  611. 
Petroeenes      and      their      derivatives 

(Zaloziecki  and  Gans),  A.,  i,  593. 
Petrolenm,    theory   of  the    origin    of 
(Kraemsr     and     Spilker),     A., 
i,  73. 
formation  of  (Kraemer  and  Spilker), 

A.,  i,  78 ;  (Esgler),  A.,  ii,  216. 
new     aromatic     hydrocarbon     from 

(Klaudy  and  Fink),  A.,  i,  284. 
hydrocarbons     with     high     melting 
points  from  (Zaloziecki  and  Gans), 
A.,  i,  593. 
CaUfomian,  Canadian,  Japejiese,  and 
Pennsylvanian,      composition      of 
(Mabeby),  a.,  i,  583. 
Roumanian  (Saliony)    A.,  ii,   282  ; 
(Edelbanu     and    Filiti),    A., 
ii,  486. 
composition  of  (Poni),  A.,  i,  617. 
Russiany  composition  of  (Wisohin), 
A.,  i,  146. 


Petroleum,      Texas,      composition     of 
(Thiele),  a.,  ii,  147. 
heavy  Texas,  hydrocarbons  in  (Ma- 

BERY  and  Buck),  A.,  i,  677. 
estimation    of    sulphur   in     (Fried- 
lander),  A.,  ii,  107. 
Petsite  from  CaUforuia  (Hillebrand), 

A.,  ii,  22. 
Phssnogams.     See  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Phallin,   physiological    action    of  (Ko- 
be in),  A.,  ii,  166, 
Pharmocosiderite  from  Cornwall  (Hart- 
ley), A.,  ii,  23. 
Phase  rule.     Sec  Equilibrium. 
Phascolus  mu,ltifioru8.    See  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Phenooetin,  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
(Cohn),  a.,  i,  29. 
test  for,  in  antipyrine  (Raikow  and 
SCUTARBANOW),  A.,  ii,  456. 
Phenaoetyltartarie  aeid,  dietliyl  ester, 
rotation  of  (McCrae  and  Paiter.son), 
T.,  1096;  P.,  1900,161. 
Phenanthraqninone,  nwno'  and  r^i-uitro- 

(Kehrmann  and  Kikine),  A.,  i,  61. 
Phenanthrene,    refraction    of    (Chile- 

80TTI),  A.,  i,  339. 

Phenasothioninm      chloride,      platiui- 

chloride,  and  dichromate,  3:5-c^tamino- 

(Kehrhann  and  Sghiij>),  A.,  i,  63. 

Phenaioxoninm      bromide,      o^iamino- 

(Kehrmann  and  Thomas),  A.,  i,  62. 

Phonetidine,    detection     of,    in    urine 

(Edlefsen),  a.,  ii,  378. 
"jp-Phenetidine,  cyano-  "  and  its  acetyl 
and    guanidine  derivatives  (Mbves), 
A.,  i,  483. 
ji-Phenetylearbamidesulphonio         aeid 

(Cohn),  A.,  i,  29. 
Phenoketopentomethyleneaiine 
(Thom.\8-Mamert   and    Weil),    A., 
i,  459. 
Phenolr  dissociation  constau  t  of  ( W  a  lke  r 
audCoRMACK),  T.  ,  18 ;  P.,  1880, 208. 
equilibrium    between    water,    hydro- 
chloric acid  and  (Krug  and  Cam- 
eron), A.,  ii,  393. 
equilibrium  between  water,  ef- tartaric 
or  racemic  acid  and ;  and  water, 
acetone    and    (Schreinemakers), 
A.,  ii,  393. 
action  of  cyanogen  bromide  on  (Scholl 

and  Norr),  A.,  i,  436. 
condensation  of,  with  ethyl  nhenyl- 
propiolate  (Ruhemann  ana    Bed- 
DOW),  T.,  984 ;  P.,  1800.  128. 
action    of    phosphoryl    cnloride    on 

(Oddo),  a.,  i,  92, 
analysis  of  mixtures  of  cresok  and 
(Dn^  and  Cediyoda),  A.,  ii,   54; 
(Vaubel),  a.,  u,  112. 

69—2 
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Phenol,   estimation  of  (Rieolkr),   A., 

ii,  112. 
Phenol,  7/i-ainino-,  condensation  of,  with 

ethyl  aoetoacetate  (v.  Pecumann  ; 

V.   Pkchhann   and   Sghall),   A«, 

i,      173;    (V.     Pecumann      and 

ScHWARz),  A.,  i,  174. 
jy-amino-,      hydroxyazobenzene     and 

sulphur,  compounds  from  (Rih),  A. , 

i,  419. 
tri'f  tetra-t  and  |?tf?i/a-bromo-  (Auwkrjb 

and  Anselmino),  A.,  1,  160. 
4:6-(fibi"omo-2-nitro-  and  4:6-rfibromo- 

2-amiuo-  (Thiele  and  Eicuwsdk), 

A.,  i,  601. 
tiunu)',  di-y  and    ^rt-chloro-,   cyano-. 

and  nitro-derivatives,  hydrolysis  of 

(Hantzsoh),  a.,  i,  96. 
o-nitro-,  from  nitrobenzene  (Wohl), 

A.,  i,  167. 
j;-uitro-,  as   an  indicator  (Spiegel), 

A.,  ii,  764. 
2:4:6-rr(nitro-.    See  Picric  acid, 
nitroso-,  alkaline  solutions  of,  action 

of   benzenediazouiom. chloride   on 

(BOKSCHE),  A.,  i,  24,  694. 
thio-.     See  Phenyl  mercaptau. 
Phenol  bromide,  ^n'bromo-,  constitution 
of    (Thiele    and    Eicuwbde),    A., 
i,  288. 
Phenol   oompoundi,    new   reagent    for 

(Oandussio),  a.,  ii,  613. 
Phenol     ethen,    action    of    cyanogen 
bromide  and  aluminium  chloride  on 
(ScHOLL  and  Norr),  A.,  i,  886. 
Phenoli,  influence  of  the  solvent  on  the 

cryoscopic  behaviour  of  (Auwbrs, 

Bartsou,  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  66. 
action    of  benzenesulphonic  chloride 

on,  in  alkaline  solution  (Georgescu), 

A.,  i,  348. 
bromination  of   (Ditz),  A.,  i,   226  ; 

(DiTZ  and  Cedivoda),  A.,  ii,  64 ; 

(Vaubel),  a.,  ii,  112. 
degradation    of,  during    bromination 

(Auwers    and     Anselmino),    A., 

i,  169. 
action  of,  on  ethyl  acetyleuedicarb- 

oxylate  (Ruhemank  and  Beddow), 

T.,  1119;  P.,  1900,  166. 
action    of    ethylidene    chloride    ou 

(Fosse  and  Eitlinger),  A.,  i,  392. 
action  of,  on  ethyl  phenylpropiolate 

(RuuEMANN    and    Bbddow),    T., 

984,  1119 ;  P.,  1900,  123,  166. 
condensation  of,  with  salol  and  with 

phenyl  v-cresotate(CoHN),  A.,  i,  648. 
compoundsof  bismuth  with  (  Rich  A  rd), 

A.,  i,  698. 
crystalline  compounds  of,  with  succin- 

imide  (van  Breukelevebn),  A., 

i,  343. 


Phenoli,  sodium  derivatives,  compounds 
of,  with  ethyl  esters  of  a-bromo-fatty 
acids  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  346,  392, 
393, 394,  396,  396, 442, 443, 446, 446. 
trisubetituted,  action  of  ethyl  nitrite  on 
(Thiele  and  Eichwede),  A.,  i,  601. 
estimation  of  (Riegler),  A.,  ii,  112. 
Phenoli,    amino-,    action     of     phenyl 
cyanate  on  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  416. 
bromo-,  insoluble  in  a^Us,  formuhe 
of  (Auwers),  A.^  i,  96. 
oxidation   products   of   (Auwbrs  ; 
AuwERu  and  Ebneb),  A.,  i,  161 ; 
(Auwers,       Broicher,        and 
Wolff),  A.,  i,  162. 
reduction  of  (Drrz),  A.,  i,    226  ; 
(Vaubel),  A.,  ii,  112. 
bromo-  and  Ichloro-derivatives,  action 
of  nitrons   and    nitric    acids    on 
(Zinckb),  a.,  i,  646. 
Phenols,    list   of.     See   Alcohols   and 

Phenols. 

Phenolaiobenieneaiophenol     and     its 

diacetyl    derivative    (Mblbola     and 

Williams),  P.,  1899,  196. 

Phenolphthaleia,  precautions  necessary 

in  using,  in  acidimetric  estimations 

(Magnierde  la  Source),  A.,ii,620. 

addition  of,  to  marc  wines  (v.  Va- 

mosst),  a.,  ii,  676. 
tetrahtomo',  and  its  oximo  (Meyer), 
A.,  i,  447. 
Pheno-'x-pyrone.    See  Chromone. 
Monienonfranine  and  its  salts  (Kehr- 

mann  and  Kramer),  A.,  i,  61. 
Phenothiaiine,   3:6-iiuunino-    and    3:5- 
dinitro-    (Kehrmann   and   Sohild), 
A.,  i,  62. 
Phenozaiine,  cEiamino-  (Kehrmakn  and 

Thomas),  A.,  i,  62. 
Phenozide,  sodium,    condensation     of, 
with  the  ethyl  esters  of  a-bromo-&tty 
acids  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  346. 
Phenozidee,    nitro-,    condensation    of, 
with  the  esters  of  a-bromo-fatty  acids 
(Bischoff),  A.,  i,  442. 
Phenozoione,  liinitro-.    See  o-Diphenyl- 

ene  oxide,  3:6-0finitro'. 
Phenozjaeetie  aeid,  2:4:6-<rtchloro-  and 
-M'hromo-,    and    their    ethyl    esters 
(Bischoff),  A.,  i,  443. 
Phenozyaeetophenone    (  Va  n  db  veldb), 

A.,i,  30. 
a-Phenozybntyrie  aoids,  and  their  esters 
(Bischoff),  A.,  i,  345. 
0-,  m-,  and  j>-nitro-,  and  their  ethyl 
esters  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  442. 
a-Phenozyiffobntyrio  Mid,  2:4-£{»chloio-, 
and  its  ethyl  ester  (Bischoff),  A., 
i,  443. 
a-nienozyeiBBamioMid,  bromination  of 
(Vandevelde),  a.,  i,  30. 
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/S-Phenozyeiimamio  aeid  and  ita  ethyl 
ester  (Ruhehann  and    Beddow), 
T.,  984;  P.,  1900,  128. 
ethyl  ester,  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
(RuHEMANN  and  Staplbton),  T., 
1183  ;  P.,  1900, 168. 
PhenoxTfunario  aeid  and  its  ethyl  ester 
and  amide  (Ruhbmann  and  Bkd- 
Dow),  T.,  1119 ;  P.,  1900,  166. 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  (Ruhemann 
and    Stapleton),    T.,    1180;    P., 
1900, 168. 
Phenoxymaleie   aeid  (Ruhemann  and 

Bbddow),  T.,  1119;  P.,  1900,  166. 
a-Phenozy-propionaoetal,  and  -propal- 
dehyde  and  its  oxime  and  semicarb- 
azone  (Stoebher),  A.,  1,  660. 
a-Phenoxypropionio  acid,  2:4-<2ichloro-. 
ando-,'m-,  and;»-nitro-,  and  their  ethyl 
esters  (Bisohoff),  A.,  i,  442,  443. 
Phenozypropionio  aeid«,  a-  and  /3-,  and 
nitro-    and   amino-   (Bihchoff),    A., 
i,  346. 
a-  Phenozypropionyl-i^phanetidide 

(Bischoff),  a.,  i,  845. 
Phenozyttyrene  (Ruhemann  and  Bbd- 
dow), T.,  984  ;  P.,  1900,  123. 
a-Phenozyi«0valerio   acid    (Bischoff), 
A.,  i,  346. 
0-,  m-f  and  2>-nitro-,  and  their  ethyl 
esters  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  442. 
Phentetrol   and    ita   ethyl    ether   and 
triaoetyl    derivative    (Kohnek),    A., 
i,  224. 
Phenyl  cyanate,   action  of,  on  amino- 
phenols,  and  on  uramil  (Fischer), 
A.,  i,  417. 
ethyl   carbonate,    o-    and   p-amino-, 
p. nitro-,   and  p-ureido-  (Ransom), 
A.,  i,  220. 
Pheaylaeath^drozamio    acid    and    its 
acetyl  derivative  (Tuielr  and  Pick- 
ard),  a.,  i,  80. 
Phenylaeetic  acid,  /8-pheuylethyl  ester 
(y.  Soden  and  Rojahn),  A.,  i,  489. 
|7-amino-,    reduction    of    (Einhorn; 
EiKHORN  and  Ladisch),  A.,  i,  227. 
and    chloro*    and    nitro-,    action    of 
aldehydes   on    (v.   Walther   and 
Wetzlich),  a.,  i,  438. 
^-Phenylaeetic    acid     (Brarrn     and 

Buchner),  a.,  i,  292. 
twPhenylaeetio  acidf .    See  cj/c/oHepta- 

trienecarbozylic  acids. 
Phenylacetimino-ethen,   rearrangement 
of  (Wheeler   and    Johnson),    A., 
i,  294. 
Phenvlacetonitrile  {bemyl  cyanide),  con- 
densation of,  with  ethyl  cinnamate 
(Erlenmeter),  a.,  i,  498. 
condensation  of,  with  ethyl  fumarate 
(Henzb),  a.,  i,  347. 


Phenylacetonitrile  {bemyl  cyanide),  and 
chloro-  and  nitro-,  action  of  aldehydes 
on   (v.  Walther   and   Wetzlich), 
A.,  i,  438. 
a-Phenyl-4-acetezy-8-met]iozyoi]uuuiiie 
acid,  2-nitro-  and  2-amino-  (Pschorr 
and  Sumulranu),  A.,  i,  488. 
Phenylaoetylchloramine,    discrepancies 
in  the  description  of  its  properties, 
and  explanation  of  the  manner  it 
undergoes   isomeric  change  (Arm- 
strong), T.,  1047  ;  P.,  1900,  160. 
See    also     Phenyl    acetyl     nitrogen 
chlorides. 
Phenylacetylene    and    its    salts,    and 
bromo-,  chloro-,  and  iodo-derivatives 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  20. 
action    of   hypochlorous   and    hypo- 
bromous  acids  on  (Wittorf),   A., 
i,  421. 
Phenylaeetyleneaniline,    iodo-    (Nef), 

A.,  i,  22. 
Phenyl     acetyl     nitroffen     chlorides, 
chloro-derivatives     of     {aeetylchloro- 
aminoefUorobemenes)      (Chattaway, 
Orton,  and  Hurtlby),  T.,  800 ;  P., 
1900,  126. 
Phenyl  acetyl  nitroren  chlorides  and 
bromidee  {oeetyl-eKlorO'  and  -bromo- 
aminobenzenes)  and   their  transform- 
ation (Chattaway  and  Orton),  T., 
798  ;  P.,  1900,  112. 
/8-Phenylacrylic  acid.  See  Cinnamic  acid . 
Phenyl   acyl   nitrogen    bromides   and 
their  bromo-derivatlves  (Chattaway 
and  Orton),  A.,  i,  162. 
Phenyl  acyl  nitrogen  chloridee,  p-numo- 
and     2:4:6-/ri-chloro-     (Chattaway 
and  Orton),  T.,  184  ;  P.,  1809,  282. 
Phenyl   acyl  nitrogen   chlorides   and 
bromides,  and  their  behaviour  to 
alkalis,    potassium    cyanide,     and 
zinc  ethyl  (Stieglitz  and  Slosson), 
P.,  1900,  1  ;  discussion,  P.,  2. 
See  also  Phenylaoetylchloramine. 
(i-Phenylalanine  and  its  phony Icarbimide 
'    (Fischer  and  Mouneyrat),  A. ,  i,  647. 
PhenylaUenecarbozylic     acid     (Drbo- 

olaff),  a.,  i,  491. 
Phenylamine.    See  Aniline. 
'  Phenylaminopyridothiaiinone(HARRiE.M 

and  Klamt),  A.,  i,  413. 
'   Phenylamino-.     Seo  also  Aniline-. 
i   Phenyl-4-7iumo-    and    -2:4-<f/-amino-?/i- 
tolylmethane,    4-amino-    (Cohx    and 
Fischer),  A.,  i,  690. 
j  Phenylisoamylamincaoetic    acid   (Eik- 
;       horn  and  Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  221. 
Phenylaio-.     See  Bonzeneazo-. 
3-Phenyl-2:4-A'-bensaiozaiine,  and  ita 
nitro-derivatives  (Werner  and  Her- 
bbrger),  a.,  i,  67. 
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Phenylbenienylaminozime     and       its 

nitro-derivatiyes  (Wernrr  and  Hbr- 

bbrorr),  a.,  i,  68. 
PhenylbensiminometlLyl  ether,  action  of 

heat   on    (WisLiCBxra    and    Golt>- 

8CHMIDT),  A.,  i,  435. 
1-Phenyllieiiiotliiaiole,      amino-deriTa 

11 768    and    their   acetyl    derivatives 

(Kym),  a.,  i,  190. 
l-Phenylbensoxaiole-4-carbozylie  acid, 

methyl  ester  (Einhorn),  A.,  i,  441. 
8-Phenyl-4-beniylbeniasoxaii]ie,        6- 

nitro-  (Werner   and   Herberoer), 

A.,  i,  59. 
Phenylbensyleyanamide  (Traubr   and 

V.  Wedemtadt),  a.,  i,  389. 
Phenyl     benxyl     ethers,     anlistituted 

(AuwERs,  Traun,  and  Welde),  A., 

i,  168. 
Phenylbensylhydantoin  (  Moun et rat), 

A.,  i,  644. 
Phenylbeniylmethylallylammoninm 

salts,  isomeric  (  WXDEKINd),  A. ,  i,  155. 
l-Phenyl-S-beniylozydiasolone     (Rupe 

and  Lvbhardt),  A.,  i,  258. 
Phenylbensylthiosemiearbaiide     (Cu  r  - 

tiur),  a.,  i,  611. 
Phenylbromoethylearbamide  (Mrnnb), 

A.,  i,  286. 
Phenylbromoethyleyanamide    (Trait rr 

and  V.  Wedelstadt),  A.,  i,  890. 
Phenyl^^.butylamiiie  (Nef),  A.,  i,  4. 
Phenyluobntylearbinol       (G  rion  arp)« 

A.,  i,  882. 
PhenylwobntylhydaBtoiB(  Mouneyrat), 

A.,  i,  644. 
a-PhenyluK>batyrie    aeid    (Wallach), 

A.,  i,  229. 
Phenyleamphoformeneamine     and     its 

reactions  and  oarbozTlic  acid  (J.    B. 

and  A.  Tingle),  A.,  i,  303. 
Phenylearbamie  aeid,  carbothoxpmino- 
phenyl  ester  (Ransom),  A.,  i,  219. 

ethyl  oater,  and  its  o-,  m-,  and  ;>- 
cliloro-  and  p-iodo-derivatives 
(Vittenet),  a.,  i,  154. 
Phanylcarbimide  (f^ienyl  laoeyajiatf), 
action  of,  on  dibasic  acids  (B^nech), 
A.,  i,  840. 

action  of,  on  ethyl  acetoacetate(D  [Eck- 
MANN),  A.,  i,  482. 

action  of,  on  ethyl  /3-aminocrotonate 
(Bbhbend  and  Meyer),  A.,  i,  287. 

reactions     of,    with     imino     etliers 
(Wheeler  and  Sanders),  A. ,  i,  563. 

and  itso-,  to-,  and  f?-chloro-  and  p-  iodo- 
dcrivatiyes  (Vittenet),  A.,  i,154. 
Phenyloarbylamtaa,  formation    of,    by 

the  electrolysis  of  alkaline  alcoholic 

solutions  of  nitrobenzene  and  aniline 

(M6LLER),   A.,   i,   27;    (Haber  and 

Schmidt),  A.,  i,  282. 


Phenyldimamio  aeid  and  its  derivatiTes 

and     nitriles,     preparation     of    (v. 

Walthrr     and     Wrtzlioh),     A., 

i,  438. 
/3-Phenyleinoamie  aeid,  thio-,  and  its 

ethyl  ester  (Ruhemann  and  Staple- 
ton),  T.,  1181  ;  P.,  1900^  168. 
3-    and   4-Ph«iLylcoiimarini  and  their 

derivatives,       preparation      of      (v. 

Walther  and  Wetzlich),  A.,  i,  438. 
Phenylcyanamide,  reactions  of  (Stieo- 

litz and  MoKbe),  A.,  i,  340 ;  (TRArBR 

and  v.  Wedelstadt),  A.,  i,  389. 
Phenyldaoahydroaoridiaediaiiet    (Vor- 

LANDER  and  Strauss),  A.,  i,  100. 
Phenyl-/3-diamyldisnlphoiiepropjUhlo- 

carbamide    (Posner   and    Fahren- 

HOitST),  A.,  i,  17. 
PheiiTldiaiopyridothiaiiBone  (Harrier 

and  Klamt),  A.,  i,  413. 
Phenyl-iS-diethyldisolphonepropyltUo- 

earbamide    (Posner   ana    Fahren- 

HOR.ST),  A.,  i,  16. 
4-Phenyldihydrodithiaiiiie,  2:6-€itcyano- 

(Helt^ino),  a.,  i,  518. 
l-Phenyl-2:6-diketotatrah^drofhiaiaIe 

and  its  3-methyl  derivative  (Whrbi.er 

and  Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
o-Phenyldimethozyeijuiamie    aoids,   2- 

nitro-  and    2-amino-  (Pschorr   and 

Sumuleanu),  a.,  i,  487;  (Psthorr 

and  BucKow),  A.,  i,  489. 
8-Phenyl-6:6-dimethyl-4-bensoylaoiiBO- 

iMbntyldihydropyrimidiae    (Trafbr 

audScHWVRZ),  A.,  i,  118. 
Phanyldimethjlearbinol     (Grionard), 

A.,  i,  382. 
PhenyldimethyldihydropyTidinediMrb- 

ozylie    aeid,   ethyl    ester,   action  of 

heat  on  (GirAKEscHi  and  Grandb), 

A.,  i,  113. 
l-Phenyl-8:8-dimethyl-i]idole,  -S-iad«l- 

inol,   -2-iiidoliiione,  and   •S-nMthyl- 

eneindoline  (Rrunner),  A.,  i,  360. 
Phanyldimethylpyrasoleaoetio        afiid, 

ethyl  ester  (Uarch),  A.,  i,  374. 
l-PhenyldimethylpyraioloBe.  See  Auti- 

pyrine. 
2-Phen7l-4:5^u-diphe]iyl-4:5-dihydro- 

Imidaiole.    See  Amarine. 
2-Phenyl-4:5-/m?w-dipheB7l-4:6-di- 

hydroimidasole.    See  tsoAraarine. 
Phenyldiphanylene-ethylene.   See  Benz- 

ylidoneHaorene. 
PhenyldipiperonalototriaMme  (Mi- 

NUNNi),  A.,  i,  260. 
^-Phenylenebis-2:5-dimethylpTmla- 

3:4-diearbozylio    aeid,    ethyl    est^r 

(B&iX)W),  A.,  i  690. 
TO-PhenyleBediacetyMiehloro-  and  -di- 

bromo-amiJie  (  Morgan  \    T.,    1208  ; 

P.,  1900,  170. 
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m-Phenylenediamiiie,  acyl  derivatives, 
action  of  hypochlorons  and  hypo- 
bromoos  acid^  on  (Morgan),   T., 
1208;  P..  1900,  170 
l-7non€'  and  1 :5-di-chloro-  and  -bromo*, 
and  their  dibenzoyl  and    diacetyl 
derivatives    (Morgan),    T.,   1202; 
P.,  1900,  170. 
4-chloro-,    its   acyl    derivatives   and 
salts    (CoHN   and    Fischer),    A., 
i,  458. 
nitroso-  (Tauber  and  Walder),  A., 
i,  566. 
Ph«nylenediuiii]i0s,  m-  and  p-,  hydro- 
chlorides of,  colour  reaction  to  dis- 
tinguish (Cuniasse),  a.,  ii,  57. 

o-PheaylenediAmine  aeetate,  action 
of,  on  isatin  (Marohlewski),  A., 
i,  100. 

p-Fhanylenediamine-StB-diaiilphonio 
Mid  (JuNORAHN  and  Neumann),  A., 
i,  418. 

o-PhanTlenedioxydiaoetio  aoid  and 
ethyl  ester,  metallic  and  aniline  salt*;, 
amide  and  anilide  (Carter  and  Law- 
rence), T.,  1222 ;  P.,  1900,  152. 

m-Phenylenediozydiaoetie  aoid  and  its 
ethjl  ester,  metallic  and  aniline  salts, 
amide,  and  anilide  and  2:4:6-M'nitro- 
derivative  (Carter  and  Lawrence), 
T.,  1222;  P.,  1900,  152. 

j^-Phenylenediozydiaoetie  acid  and  its 
ethyl  ester,  metallic  salts  and  anilide 
(Garter  and  Lawrence),  T.,  1222; 
P.,  1900,  152. 

Phanylene  ditolyldiketone  (Limpricht), 
A.,  i,  598. 

Phenylerytimilosaione,  p-bromo-  (Ber- 
trand),  a.,  i,  377. 

Phenylethano.    See  Ethylbenzeno. 

1-  F1ienyl-4-o-6thozybensylide]ie-  8- 
methyl-S-pyraiolone,  its  m-  and  p- 
ethoxy-,  ;)-hydroxy,  ^^-methoxy  and 
acetyl     compounds     (Tambor     and 
Ernst),  A.,  i,  364. 

/9'Pheiiyletliyl  aloohol.  See  Benzyl- 
earbinol. 

Phenylethylene.     See  Styrene. 

^V-Phe&ylethylene-tf'-oarhamide  and  its 
salU  (Mrnne),  a.,  i,  286. 

Phenylethylenehydra^Lne,  reactions  of 
(Hischmann),  a.,  i,  251. 

Phenylethylene-tf'-thioearbaiiiide,  its 
.salts  and  its  compound  with  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide  (Mknnr),  A.,  i,  286. 

Phenylethyl-liydantoie  aoid  and  -hydan- 
tola  (Mounkykat),  A.,  i,  644. 

l-Phenyl-3-6thyl-6-ketotriaiole-4-oarb- 
amide  (Kupe  and  Labhardt),  A., 
i,  258. 

/B-Phenyl-a-othylpropionio  aoid,  ethyl 
ester  (DiECKM ANN),  A.,  i,  624. 


PhenyUbnuiminootlLyl  ether,  action  of 
heat    on    (Wislicenus    and    GoiiO- 
SCHMIDT),  A.,  i,  436. 
PheaylAavene  (Thiblb),  A.,  i,  299.- 
PhenylltuiLario  aoid,  thio-,  and  its  ethyl 
ester  (Ruuemann  and  Staplbton), 
T.,  1183;  P.,  1900,  168. 
1  -  Phenyl-4-farftirylide]ie-8-metlLyl-A- 
pyraiolone  (Tambor  and  Licinski), 
A.,  i,  364. 
l-Pheiiyl-3-fliirfdrylpyraioloiie       (San- 

drlin),  a.,  i,  805. 
Pheaylglataooiiimide,    (iicyano*.       See 
6-Hydroxy-4-phenyl-A'''-dihydropyri- 
done,  3:5-(Jicyano-. 
Phenylglyoine-o-carboxylio  aoid,  action 
of  ammonia   and  aniline  on,  and 
acetylation    of    (Yorlander    and 
Weissbrbnner),  a.,  i,  295. 
isomeric  mono-esters  of  (Yorlander 
and  v.  Schilling),  A.,  i,  295. 
Phenylipiaiiidiae,  p-chloroamino- 

(BusoH),  A.,  i,  27. 
7-PhenyUiydaatoi]i,      preparation     of 

(Mounetrat),  a.,  i,  644. 
Phenylhydraiiiie,    action   of,  on   ethyl 
/8-cyanophenylpyruvate       (Erlbn- 
meyer),  a.,  i,  649. 
nitroso-,   diazobenzene    nitrate    from 
(ROoheimer),  a.,  i,  532. 
Phenylhydraiiuei,  action  of,  on  thio- 
cyanoacetic    acid    (Harries    and 
Klamt),  a.,  i,  413. 
a-acylated,  action  of,  on  the  chloro- 
derivativesofquinones  (McPherson 
and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  411. 
/8-acylated,  action  of  carbamic  chloride 
on    (RuPE    and    Labhardt),    A., 
i,  258. 
8-Phenylhydrasiiio-l-iBdoiLephenyl- 
hydraione       (Schlossbero),       A., 
i,  665. 
Phenylhydraiinophenylethylenepior- 

aiide  (Hischmann),  A.,  i,  251. 
PhenyUiydraioneoarbodi-;>-tolylami]ie, 
melting  point  and  oxidation  product 
of  (Schall),  A.,  i,  464. 
Phenylhydraioneo    of  dithiocarbonates 
(Busch  and  Linoenbrink),  A.,  i,  66, 
411. 
Phenyl-os-o-hydroxybeniylliydraiine 
and  its  m-nitrobenzylidene  derivative 
(Bamberger    and     Muller),      A«, 
i,  706. 
Phenyl-o-hydrozybeniylidenemethyl- 
hydraiine       (Labhardt      and      v. 
Zembkzuhki),  a.,  i,  125. 
Phenyl-o-  and  -i^-hydrozybeniyluitrooo- 
amines (Bamberger and MCller),  A., 
i,  705. 
Phenylhydroxyhomooampholio        acid 
(Haller  and  Mingvin),  A.,  i,  452, 
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l-Phenyl-4-j;-hydroxy-/'i-metliox7- 

beniylidene-S-methyl-S-  pyraiolone 

and    its    acetyl   and   mp-dimethoxy 

compounds  (Tambor  and  Licinski), 

A.,  1,  864. 
C-Phenylhydroxytriaiole,  and  m-nitro- 

and   acetyl  deriyatiyes  (Young  and 

WiTHAM),  T.,  224 ;  P.,  1900,  6. 
Phenylfl^iimine  (Vaubel),  A.,  i,  522. 
PlienyliinlnodipheiiylftMtle  aoid 

(Henze),  a.,  i,  119. 
PhenyliminopheByltetraioloiie  and   its 

acetyl  derivatiye  (Buboh  and  Baver), 

A.,  i,  415. 
8-Phe]iyli2iiiiio-2-7>-tolyl-7*metlLyl- 

dihydrophenotrUiine  and  -phenotri* 

aiine  and  its  salts  (Busgh  and  Hakt- 

mann),  A.f  i,  59. 
PhenylindoxTl,  attempted  synthesis  of 

(Henze),  a.,  i,  119. 
S-PhenTlketoiutphtliatriMiiLe    and    its 

reactions   (Busch  and    Hartmann), 

A.,  i,  60. 
l-Ph0nyl-4-k0topyTaioliBe»     and      its 

8-eftrbozylie    aoid,  and  5-iMnitro8o- 

( Wolff),  A.,  i,  692. 
l-Phenyl-4-keto-6-pyTasolone    and    its 

8-earboxylie     aoid     and     5-phenyl- 

hydrazone  (Wolff),  A.,  i,  692, 
l-Ph«n]rl-5-ketotriaiole-4-oarbt]nide, 

and  its  3-methyl  and  S-ethyl  deriva- 

tiyes   (RuPB    %nd    Labhardt),    A., 

i,  268. 
Phenyl  meooninmethyl  ketone  and  its 

salts  and  methyl  deriyatiye  (Fulda), 

A.,  i,  86. 
Phenyl   meroaptan   (Bouroboib),    A., 
i,  168. 

condensation  of,  with  ethyl  acetyl- 
enedicarhozvlate  and  with  ethyl 
phenylpropiolate  (Ruhemank  and 
Stapleton),  T.,  1181  ;  P.,  1900, 
168. 

action   of    phosphoryl    chloride    on 
(Autxnribth  and  Rudolph),  A., 
i,  570. 
Phenylmesityliodoninm  hydroxide  and 

salts  (Willqerodt  and  Roqoatz),  A., 

i,  433. 
a-Phenyl-8-methoxyoinnamio  acid, 

2-nitro-  and  2-amino-  (Pschorr  and 

(Jasokel),  a.,  i,  488. 
a•Pheny^j^methoxyelnnamonitrile,    p- 

chloro-  (v.  Walther  nnd  Wbtzlich), 

A.,  i,  488. 
Phenylmethylaoetylene      (  Nef),     A. , 

i,  350. 
Phenylmethylaoridininm         hydroxide 

and  cyanide  (Hantzsch  and  Kalb), 

A.,  i,  114. 
Phenylmethylaoridol  as  a  psendo-base 

(Hantzsch  and  Kalb),  A,  i,  114. 


Phenylmethylbntanonoio  acid.     See  0- 

Benzoyl- a-me thy] propionic  acid. 
Phenirlmethyloyanamide  (Traubb  and 

V.  Wedel-stadt).  a.,  i,  389. 
1  -Phenyl-m/y-methylenedioxybeniyl- 
idene-8-methyl-5-pyTaiolone  (Tambor 
and  LiriNSKi),  A.,  i,  364. 
a-  Phenylmethylenedioxyoinnamonitrile, 
»-chloro-      (v.        W^ALTHER        and 
Wetzlich),  a.,  i,  438. 
oj-Phenybnethylethylwooarbamide 

(Stieglitz  and  McKbe),  A.,  i,  340. 
l-Phenyl-4-methyl-8-ethyl-5-ketotri- 
aiole   (RupR   and    Labhardt),    A., 
i,  259. 
PhenylmethylAUyene     (Thiele),      A. , 

i,  299. 
5: 8-Phenylmethyl- A'-r^^/ohexenone 

(ScHiFF),  A.,  i,  40. 
Phenybnethylhydantoin  ( Mounetr  at), 

A.,  i,  644. 
1  -Phenyl-  3-methyl-5-ketotriaiole-4- 
oarbamide  (Rupe  and  Labhardt),  A., 
•  i,  258. 
2-Phenyl-8-(or  5)-methyl-4-p-nitrobeni- 
eneaso-6-(or    8)-phenylpyTaiola,     p- 
nitro-  (B&LOW),  A.,  i,  66. 
Phenylmethylnitrosoaaiino,  mono-p-  and 
2:4-(2t-nitro-        (Bahbbrobr        and 
MCller),  a.,  i,  218. 
Phenylmethyloxaiole  disnlphide  (Vail- 

lant),  a.,  i,  239. 
Phenylmethylpyraiole  disnlphide  (Vai  l- 

lant),  a.,  i,  289. 
l-Phenyl-8-methylpyraiole      and      its 
chloro-,  bromo-,  nitro-,  and  amino- 
deriyatiyes,       and       their       salts 
(MiOHAELis      and      Behn),      A., 
i.  693. 
;i-bromo-,   and    its   chloro-,    bromo-, 
nitro*,  and   amino-deriyatiyes  and 
their      salts      (MiCHABLis       and 
Sohwabb),  a.,  i,  695. 
l-Phenyl-5-methylpyraMle(B0u)w  and 
ScHLEsiXGER),    A.,  i,   57 ;    (Stolz), 
A.,  i,  252. 
l-Phenyl-8-methylpyraiole-Bi*j>-earb- 
oxylio     aoid     {S-nuOhylpffrazoU-l-ii' 
benzoic  €ieid)^  and  its  5-chloro-  and 
5:4-chlorobromo-     (Miohablis     and 
Sudekdobf),  a.,  i,  696. 
l-Phenyl-5-methylDyrasole-S:4^oarb- 
oxyUe  aoid,  and  its  ethyl  ester  and 
salts  (BuLOW  and  Schlesinobr),  A. , 
i,  56 ;  (Stolz),  A.,  i,  252. 
1  -PhenTl-8-niethylpyraiolone,p-bromo-, 
ana  its  4-anisyiidene,  4-benzyliden«, 
and       4*salicylidenc       denvatiyes 
(MiCHAELis   and    Schwabe),    A., 
i,  695. 
0'   and    m-nitro-    (Miohablis    and 
Been),  A.,  i,  698. 
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l-PhenyM-methyl-S-  and  -S-pyrMoloMs 

and    their    acetyl    and    Mnzylidene 

derivatives    (Fichtee,    Enzenaurr, 

and  Uellenbrho),  A.,  i,  812. 
1  -Phenyl-8-]iiet]iylpyrasolo]ieMobenx<- 

eneMoaoetoaoetic    aoid,    ethyl    ester 

(B()i.nw),  A.,  i,  261. 
S-PlieiiyM-metliylqiiinoline,    o-amino-. 

See  o-Flavaniline. 
2-PhenylnaplithaleiLe,  2'-amiuo- 

(Grarbr    and    HdyiosDEROEB),    A., 

i,  506. 
PhenyliiaplitiiaplMiiaioiiiiim     chloride, 
amino-.     See  iwRosindaline,  No.  8. 

salts,  amino-  (Kehrmann  and  Fila- 
TOFP),  A.,  i,  60. 
7-Phenyliiaphthapheiiasoiiiiim       salts, 

10-nitro-  and  10-amino-,  behaviour  of, 

to  amines  (Kbhrmanx  and  Valkn- 

(;ikn),  a.,  i,  265. 
ISPbenylisonaphthaplienaioiiiiim     12- 

bromide  and    T-Phenylnaphthaphen- 

aioninm    7-bromide,    2-amino-    (iso< 

Tosindulines  10  and  11)  (Krhrhann 

and  Wolff),  A.,  i,  468. 
Phenylnaphthatriaiine   (Fichtee    and 

ScHiEsa),  A.,  i,  866. 
7-Plienyliiaplitliaioiiiam  salts,  7-chloro- 

(FiscHER  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  462. 
Phenyl-a-naphthylformasylbenienes 

(FiCHTER  and  Sohiess),  A.,  i,  866. 
Phenyl-a-naphthyliodoninm    hydroxide 

and  salts  (Wilixierodt  and  Schlos- 

seb),  a.,  i,  288. 
3-(or    6)-Ph6nyl-4-^-]iitrobeiis6]ieaso-6- 

(or       8)-methyl-isoozasolone-       and 

-pyratolone  (BOlow),  A.,  i,  66. 
Phenyl-o-,  -m-,  and  -p-nitrobensylidene- 

methyl-  and  -ethyl-hydraiines  (Lab- 

HARDT    and    V.    Zembrzuski),    a., 

i,  126. 
a-Phenyl-o-,  -7/1-,  and  -^^-nitrooinnaiao- 

nitriles,  i>-chloro-  (v.  Walthrr  and 

Wetzlich),  a.,  i,  488. 
isoPhenylxdtroniethane.     Sed   Toluene, 

fitf-%«mitro-. 
Phenyloetohydro-zanthenedione,  and  p- 

uitro-    (VoRLANDER    and    Strauss), 

A.,  i,  100. 
Phenylosatones  and  their  |;-bromo-deriv. 

atives,  purification  of  and  estimation 

of  their  rotatory  jwwer  (Neubero), 

A.,  i,  139. 
S-Phenylisoozaiolone  ( Run  em  an  n  anl 

Stapleton),  T.,  247  ;  P.,  1900,  12. 
Phenylparaoonie  acids,  isomeric  (Fii- 

tig),  a.,  i,  397. 
Phenylphenanthraphenofiaorindine  and 

its    hydrochloride    (Kehrmann    and 

Stoffel),  a.,  i,  255. 
2-Phsnylplienol,   4-amino-  and  4-nitro- 

(Hill),  A.,  i,  392. 


S-Phenylphenotriaiins    (Fichter   and 

SCHIESS),  A.,  i,  866. 
Phenyl  phthalidemethyl  ketone  and  its 

salts  and  methyl  derivative  (Fulda), 

A.,  i,  86. 
Phenylpro]^olio  aoid,  ethyl  ester,  action 
of  benzamidine,  of  hydroxy  lamine, 
of  thiooarbamide  and  of  guanidine 
on  (RuHEMAiTK  and  Stapleton), 
T.,  289  ;  P..  1900,  11. 
condensation  of,  with  goaiacol  and 
with   phenyl  mercaptan  (Ruhb- 
MANN    and     Stapleton),     T., 
1181 ;  P.,  1900,  168. 
action  of  phenols  on  (Ruhbmann 
and    Bedpow),  T.,   984,    1119; 
P.,  1900,  128,  166. 
Phenylpropionio  acid,  j^-eyano-,  and  its 

hydrolysis  (Moses),  A.,  i,  659. 
a-Phe&yl-p-iMpropyleinnamonitrile,   p- 

chloro-  (v.  Walther  and  Wetzlich), 

A.,  i,  488. 
Phenylpropyleyanamide    (v.    Braun), 

A.,  i,  431. 
Phenyl^propylcyanamide  (v.  Braun), 

A.,  i,  642. 
8-Plienylpiirine,  and  its  salts  and  chloro- 

and    i(xio-derivatlve8    (Fischer    and 

V.  Loeben),  a.,  i,  697. 
Phenylpyridine       chloride,       fltinitro-, 

(VoNGERiCHTEN  ;  Sfiegel),  A.,  i,  51. 
Phenylpyrayie    aeid,    /8-cyano-,    ethyl 

ester,  action  of  phenylhydrazine  and 

of  hydroxylamine  on;  and  its  oxime 

(Erlenmbyer),  a.,  i,  649. 
S-Phenylqninoline,        ^•nitro-2-amino- 

and  2-amino-  (Pschorr  and  Wolfbs), 

A.,  i,  170. 
4-Phenylqiiinoline     derivatiyes     from 

cinchona    alkaloids    (Koenios),    A., 

i,  245. 
2-Phenylqiiiiione  (Hill),  A. ,  i,  892. 
Phenylrhamnosasone,  ^-nitro-  (Feist), 

A.,  i,  .569. 
Phenvlrosindnlines,     chloro-derivatives 

of  (Fischer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  462. 
Phenylstyrene,  thio-  (Ruhbmann  and 

STAPUrroN),  T.,  1182 ;  P.,  1900,  168. 
Phenylsnlphon-aoetie    and    -propionie 

aoids,    velocity    of  the    reaction    of 

bromine  on  (Rambbro),  A.,  ii,  717. 
Phenyltartramio     aeld,     ethyl  *  ester 

(Tingle),  A.,  i,  544. 
Phenyltetramethylootohydro-xanthene- 

dione  (Vorlander  and  Strauss),  A., 

i,  100. 
Phenylthiasoline,    2-^)-bromo-,  and  its 

5 -methyl    derivative  and  their  salts 

(Saulmasn),  a.,  i,  687. 
Phenylthioearhamie  aeid,  alkyl  esters 

(Orndorff     and    Richmond),     A., 

i,  156. 
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PhenyltliioMrlMuiiide,    clian^    in    the 
solubility  of,  by  the  addition  of  salts 
(Rothmund).  A.,  ii,  467. 
Phenyl'/tthiooarbaiinie     acid,     esters, 
formation  of  (Busch  and  Ling  en - 
brink),  a.,  i,  413. 
esters  and  salts  of,  acid  hydrolysis  of 
(BusrH    and    Likornbrink),    A., 
i,  66,  411. 
Phenylthiooarbimide    {phenyl    isothio- 
eyamUe)  as  a  reagent  for  the  detec- 
tion    of    the    alcoholic    hydroxyl 
gronp  (Obndorff  and  Richmond), 
A.,  i.  156. 
action  of,  on  dibasic  acidii  (Bi^^nech), 

A.,  i,  340. 
notion  of,  on  o-aminoazotoluene  (Buhch 

and  Hartmann),  A.,  i,  59. 
action   of,   on  carpaine  and  cytisine 

(Littbrschkid),  a.,  i,  516. 
reactions     of,     with     imino     ethers 
(Whbelkr     and     Saxdrrs),     A., 
i,  563. 
PhenvlthionoarbaBinie  acid,  esters  of, 
molecular  rearrangement  of,  and  their 
t)enzoyl    derivatives   (Wurrler    and 
Barnrs),  a.,  i,  564. 
Phenyltbionine  and  its  salts  (Schapo- 

schnikoff),  a.,  i,  524. 
PhenylthiotalphonacetoaMtic         aoid, 
ethyl  ester  (Troeger  and    Ewers), 
A.,  i,  495. 
Phe]nrl-;>-tolenylami]iozime,       f/initro- 
(WERNER    and     Hrrdrroer),    a., 
i,  58. 
Phenyl-p-tolYliodoniom         hydrozidn, 
iodide,  ana  bromocamphorsnlphonate 
(Kipping  and  Peters),  P.,  1900,  62. 
Phenyltolylmethaae,      j?-cyano-,      and 
Phenyltolybnethane-y-earboxylic  add 
(Moses),  A.,  i,  659. 
Plien^l-j>-tolyltliiooarbaiiiide,    an4l    the 
action     of     chloroacetone     on      (v. 
Waltheu  and  Stbnz),  A.,  i,  569. 
l-Plien7l-4s4:6-tri]nat]iyldi]i7dropyTi]ii- 
idine,       2-amino-      (Traube       and  , 
Sohall),  a.,  i,  118.  ' 

2-Phe]iyl-4:4:6-triButliyldili7drop¥rim- 
idine   (Traube   and  Sohwarz),   A.,   i 
i,  117. 
3-Phenyl-l:4:6-tri]iMt]iyliirio  acid 

(Fischer),  A.,  i,  417.  , 

^-Phenylnraminocrotoiiie    add,    ethyl 
ester,  and  its  isomeride  (Behrend  antl   ' 
Meyer),  A.,  i,  287. 
Phenylnradne  and  its  triacetyl  deriva- 
tive, and  compound  withbenzaldehyde, 
and  its  conversion  into  phenylnrazole 
(Busch  and  Heimrichs),  A.,  i,  314. 
Phenylurethane  from  phanol  and  mer- 
curic Eliminate  (Scholl  and  Kaoer),    I 
A.,  i,  218.  > 


Phenyluiie   adds   and   the   action   of 
methyl    iodide    on    (Fischer),    A. 
i,  417. 
Phenylxylyleihane,      distillation      of, 
under  pressure  (Krasmer  and  Spil- 
ker),  a.,  i,  617. 
Phloretic  add,  identity  of,  with  hydro- 
/T-coumaric     acid     (Bouoault),    A., 
i,  495. 
Phloriddn,  action  of,  on  muscle  (Lee 

and  Habbold),  A.,  ii,  558. 
Phloridiin   diabetes,  influence   of,  on 

lactation  (Lusk),  A.,  ii,  558. 
PhloxoglneiiiDl   from   the   fusion  with 
alkali    of  colouring  matters    from 
tennins    (Perkin),    T.,    424;    P.. 
1900, 45. 
purification  of  (F raps).  A.,  i,  645. 
ethyl   ether  (Hebzio  and  Aignbb), 

A.,  i,  645. 
methyl   ether  and    its   diaoetyl,  di- 
bensoyl,  and  /ribromo-derivatives 
(Herzig  and  Aioneb),  A.,  i,  545. 
nitroso-derivatives  of  (Wridbl  and 
PoLiJLK),  A.,  i,  290. 
dimethyl  ether,  action  of  a  nitrite  and 
acetic     acid     on    (Wei del     and 
•     POLLAK),  A.,  i,  290. 
Pbloroglucinoli,  homologous,  condensa- 
tion   of,    with     salicylaldehyd<» 
(Weidel     and    Wenzel),     A., 
i,  308. 
bTomo-derivatives(HERZio,  Pollak. 
and  Rohm),  A.,  i,  595. 
Phleroglttdnolcarbozylie  aeid,  methyl 
and     ethyl     esters     (Herzto     and 
Wenzel),  a.,  i,  176. 
Phorone,  action  of  amidines  on  (TRArsE 

and  Lorenz),  A.,  i,  116. 
PhMpbates.     See  under  Phosphorus  and 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 
PhoipbaUe  depodta  in  Japan  (Tsunkto), 

A.,  ii,  43. 
Phoiphine.     See  Hydrogen  phosphide. 
Phofphometer  (Jolleb),  A.,  ii,  311. 
Phesphor-eopper,    analysis   of    (Born- 

tbaoeb),  a.,  u,  689. 
PhofphoreMeaoe   produced   by  radium 
radiations  (Bboqiterel),  A.,  ii,  126. 
of  inoij^nic  substances  (Goldstein), 

A.,  ii,  702. 
of    phosphoric    oxide    (Ebert    and 
Hoffmann),  A.,  ii,  517. 
Phoiphorio     eaten    (Cavalier),    A  , 
i,   75;   (Cavalier  and  Prost),  A., 
i,  679. 
Phoiphorite  from  X.  Germany  (Koert), 

A.,  ii,  734. 
Phonhoiitea  from  Sweden  (Andersson 

ana  Sahlbom),  A.,  ii,  148. 
Phofphoroebaldte   {ehiiU)    from    near 
Wiesbaden  (Peterbrn),  A.,  ii,  662, 
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Phosplionit,   proparation  of,  free  from 
arsenic (Koltino and  Fkuerstbin), 
A.,  ii,  722. 
supposed     transformation     of,    into 
arsenic  and  antimony  (Winklrr), 
A.,  ii,  476 ;  (Fittica),  A.,  ii,  651 ; 
(NoLTiNO    and    Feukiwtein),   A., 
ii,  722. 
in  mnscle  (Macleod),  A.,  ii,  92. 
in  |)aranaclein  from  casein  (Jackson), 

A.,  ii,  606. 
metabolism  of  (Noel-Patox,  Duxlop, 
and      AiTCHisox),     A.,     ii,     222; 
(LKIP2IOKR),  A.,  ii,  223. 
Phosphonis     /y^n/abromide,     supposed 
allotropism  of  (K  A  rtlr  and  B  ratty), 
A.,  ii,  538. 
Photphoryl  bromide,  molecular  weight 
of,  in  variouB  solvents  (Oddo  and 
Serra),  a.,  ii,  75. 
Phosphomt     pentachlondey    molecular 
weight  of  (Oddo  and  Serra),  A., 
ii,  74. 
action  of  water  and  of  phosphoric 
oxide  on  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  92. 
Photphoryl  chloride,  molecular  weight 
•  of,  in  yarions  solvents  (Oddo 

and  Serra),  A.,  ii,  75. 
action  of,  on  aromatic  amines  and 
on  phenyl   mercaptan,  in  pre- 
sence of   alkali  (Autenrieth 
and  KiTDOLPH),  A.,  i,  570. 
action    of   water,    of   j^otassium 
chlorate,    of   aniline,    and    of 
phenol  ou  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  92. 
Thiofhosphoryl    chloride,    molecular 
weight  of,  in  various  solvents  (Oddo 
and  Serra),  A.,  ii,  75. 
Pjropliosphoryl  chloride,  preparation 
of  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  92. 
Phoaphomt,  lower  oxides  of  (Mtchaelik 
and  Pitsch),  A.,  ii,  137  ;  (Brssox), 
A.,  ii,  ^39. 
Photphoiie  oxide,  phosphorescenoe  of 
(Ebert  and  Hoffmann),  A., 
ii,  517. 
new  compounds  of,  with  benzene 
(Giran),  a.,  i,  146. 
Photpherie   wM^    behaviour   of,    in 
presence  of   satnratccl    solutions 
of   calcium   hydrogen    carbonate 
(ScHL(E8ixo),  A.,  ii,  641,  618. 
double  compounds  of  aromatic  alde- 
hydes and  esters  with  (Raikow), 
A.,  i,  602. 
estimation  of,  by  molybdate  (Hana- 

MANX),  A.,  ii,  311. 
estimation  of,  as  phosphomolybdic 
oxide  (Sherman  and  Hyde),  A., 
ii,  767. 
estimation  of,  in  basic  slags  (Herz- 
feld),  a.,  ii,  243,  367. 


Phosphonu : — 
Phoaphorio    aoid,  soluble,    Wagner's 
reagent  for  the  estimation  of,  in 
basic  slag  (Casali),  A.,  ii,  311. 
available,    estimation    of,    in    soil 

(Pagnoul),  a.,  ii,  167. 
estimation  of,  in  soU,  by  the  humic 
acid  method  (Hoffmeister),  A., 
ii,  244. 
available  as  plant  food,  estimation 
of,  in  soils  and  manures  (Plot), 
A.,  ii,  610. 
available,  estimation  of,  in  manure 

(Veitch),  a.,  ii,  166. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Phosphate  aolntiong,  metallic,  electro- 
lysis of  (Fernberoer  and  Smith), 
A.,  ii,  109. 
Phosphates,    natural,   estimation    of 
fdumina     and    ferric    oxide    in 
(Veitch),  A.,  ii,  677. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xetaphofphorie     aoid,    identity   of, 
with    plasmic    acid    (Ascoli),    A., 
i,  128. 
Xetaphosphatos   (v.    Kxorre),    A., 

ii,  651. 
Buperphoaphate,   bone,   detection    of 
adulterations  of  (Lasne),  A.,  ii,  167, 
311. 
Phosphorous  acid,  n  general  projierty 

of  (Vaxixo),  A.,  ii,  138. 
Phoaphotungitio   aoid  as  a  test  for 
l)ota«sium  (Wornkk),  A.,  ii,  370. 
Phoaphoms  //Sulphide,  preparation  of 

(Springer),  A.,  ii,  399. 
Photphoma,  deteotion  and  estimation 
of:— 
detection  of  free5(MuKERJi),  A.,  ii,  756. 
apparatus     for    the     estimation     of 

(Shimer),  a.,  ii,  50. 
estimation    of,     by    Reed's    method 

(Gerhardt),  a.,  ii,  108. 
apparatus  for  the  clinical  estimation 

of,  in  blood  (Jolleh),  A.,  ii,  311. 
e.stimation    of,    in    coal    and    coke 

(Camp),  A.,  ii,  756. 
estimation  of,  in  organic  compounds 

(Marie),  A.,  ii,  108. 
estimation  of,  in  ores,  pig-iron,  an<l 
steel  containing  arsenic  (Camp),  A. , 
ii,  757. 
e.9timation  of,  in  steel,  etc.  (Ibbothon 
and  Biiearley),  A.,  ii,  757. 
Phosphoryl-anilide,  -js-phenotidide,  and 
-j}-tolnidide,  thio-  (Autexrieth  and 
Rudolph),  A.,  i,  570. 
Phosphoryl-bromotolnidide,     -p^ekloTo- 
anilido,  and  -jE/-phenetidide  and  its 
nitro-derivative    (Autexrieth     and 
Rudolph),  A.,  i,  670. 
Phosphoxyanilides  (Oddo),  A.,  i,  92. 
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Photochemistry  :—  | 

Light,  chexnicftl  action  of,  compared  I 

with  the  chemical  effects  or  the  I 

silent  electric  discharge  (Berthe-  ' 

lot),  a.,  ii,  829. 
inflnence  of,  on  the  electrical  proper-   • 

ties   of   metals     (Buibson),    A., 

ii,  619. 
oxidation  and  hydration  of  organic 

compounds  nnder  the  inflnence  of 

(Berthelot),  a.,  i,  8. 
sensitiveness  of  lead  and  silyer  to 

(Waterhouse),  a.,  ii,  585. 
inflnence  of,  on  the  action  of  chlorine 

on  metallic  stiver  (v.  Gordieb), 

A.,  ii,  848,  728. 
action  of,  on  nitrogen  iodide  (Chatt- 

AWAT  and  Orton),  A.,  ii,  594. 
influence  of,  on  the  hydrolysis  of 

platinfc  chloride  (Kohlrausch), 

A.,  ii,  408. 
inflnence  of,  on  the  transformation 

of  styrene  to   metastjrrene   (Le- 

moine),  a.,  i,  91. 
Photochemieal  effects  produced  by  the 

Hertzian  radiating  wire  (Tomma- 

8INA),  A.,  ii,  519. 
experiments  on  silver  chloride  and 

Dromide  (Luther),  A.,  ii,  181. 
Photographic  action  of  minerals  con- 
taining   thorium    and    uranium 

(AFANASSliEFF),  A.,  ii,  702. 
developers,  brazilin  and  hiematoxylin 

as  (Lepetit),  a.,  ii,  519. 
Latent  image,  theory  of  the  (Luther  ; 

Abeoo),  a.,  ii,  258  ;  (Enoijsgh), 

A.,  ii,  881. 
Radiations  from  radium  (Begquerel  ; 
Villard),  a.,  ii,  881. 

phosphorescence     produced      by 
(Begquerel),  A.,  ii,  126. 

eflect  of  the  magnetic    field    on 
(Curie),    A.,   ii,    126;    (Bec- 
qubrbl),  a.,  ii,  182, 183. 
from  thorium   and   uranium   com- 
pounds (Curie),  A.,  ii,  81 ;  (P. 

and  S.  Curie  ;  P.  and  S.  Citrie 

and  B^hont),  A.,  ii,  82. 
from    uranium    (Begquerel),    A., 

ii,  618. 
Radio-active  substanees  (Giesrl),  A., 

ii,  480. 
new,  from  pitchblende  (Drbibrne), 

A.,  ii,  20, 350 ;  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  81 ; 

(P.   and  S.   Curie;    P.  and  S. 

Curie  and  BiAhont),  A.,  ii,  82. 
from  thorium  and    its   compounds 

(Rutherford),  A.,  ii,  351,  352. 
from   uranium    ores   (Giesel),  A., 

ii,  19. 
from  uranium  residues,  atomic  weight 

of  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  83, 


Photochemistry  : — 
Radio- active  snbataiieas,  spectrum  of 

(Demarvat),  a.,  ii,  83. 
radiation     of     (Becqubbrl),     A., 

ii,  126. 
rays  from,  influence  of  the  magnetic 

field  on  (Begquerel),  A.,  ii,  126. 
See  also  Polonium  and  Radium. 
Radio-aotive  barium   (v.  Lkngtel), 

A.,  ii,  402 ;  (Giesel),  A.,  ii,  480 ; 

(Debierne),  a.,  ii,  586. 
atomic    weight    of    (Cubib),    A., 

ii,  83,  654. 
Radio-activity  of  uranium  (Crookes), 

A.,  ii,  586. 
prodnceid  in  substances  by  the  action 

of  thorium  compounds  (Ruther-  . 

fobd),  a.,  ii,  352. 
Beoqnerel   isys,    chemical  action  of 

(P.  and  S.  Curie),  A.,  ii,  125. 
action   of   the   magnetic    field   on 

(Curie),  A.,  ii,  126. 
and  Rontgen  rays,   fluorescence  of 

metallic   compounds    nnder    the 

inflnence  of  (Bart),  A.,  ii,  830. 
Cathode  rays,  electrical  conductivity 
in  gases  traverBed  by  (McLbknan), 
A.,  ii,  587. 
Rjintgen  rays,  chemical  action  of,  on 

glaas  (Villard),  A.,  ii,  125. 
absorption  of,  by  aqueous  solutions 

of  metallic   salts    (Bltthswood 

and  Marchant),  A.,  ii,  182. 
velocity  of   the  ions   produced    in 

gases  by  (Zeleny),  A.,  ii,  787. 
Polarisation:— 
Rotation,  conditions  determining  the 

stability  of  (Lb  Bel),  A.,  ii,  462. 
of  d-  and  /-uoamarino  and  their  acid 

tartrates  (Sn APE)    T.,  784 ;    P., 

1900, 118. 
of  benzylidenecampbor   (Hinguis), 

A.,  i,  801. 
of  bomylamine  salts,   bomyloxam- 

ide,    dibomyloxamide,  and   neo- 

bomylamine  (Forster  and  Hart- 
Smith),  T.,  1152 ;  P.,  190a  166. 
of  aromatic  compounds  of  camphor 

(HALLEBand  Mullbb),  A.,  i,  182. 
of  alcoholic  solntions  of  camphor, 

influence  of  the  amount  of  water 

on  (Parthbil  and  van  Haarbn), 

A.,  i,  507. 
of  caraphoroximeacetic  acid  and  its 

salts  (Forster  and  Hart-SmithX 

T.,  1154;  P.,  1900,  166. 
of  (if-erythrose  and  d-ery thronic  acid 

(Ruff  and  Meussrr),  A.,  i,  139. 
of  hydrindamine  bromo-  and  chloro- 

camphorsulphonates       and     cia- 

v-camphnnates     (KiPPINo),     T., 

884;  P.,  1900,  51. 
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Photochemistry  :— 
BotaUon  of  malic  acid  iu  the   pure 

state  and  in  solntion  (Walden), 

A.,  i.  11. 
of  complex  salts  of  malic  and  tar-  { 

taric  acids  (Rosenheim  and  Ii^io), 

A.,  i,  135,  272.  I 

of        methylethylphenacylsnlphine    | 

cf-bromocamphorsolphonates    and   j 

picrates  (Smiles),  T.,  1177;  P.,   i 

1900,  168.  I 

of     rf-methylethylthetine     platini-   i 

chloride,      t^camphorsulpnonate,   I 

and     cf-bromocamphorsmphonate 

(Pope  and  Peachbt),  T.,  1072 ; 

P.,  1900,  12. 
of  ifr-nitrocamphane  (Fobstbr),  T., 

268  ;  P.,  1900,  13. 
of  phenylosasones  (Neubero),  A., 

i,  139. 
of   pilocarpine,    isopilocarpine    and 

puocarpidine     and     their     salts 

(Jowbtt),  T.,  480. 
of  acetyl  and  phenacetyl  derivatives 

of  diethyl  c^-tartrate  (McCrab  and 

Patterson),  T.,  1096 ;  P.,  1900, 

161. 
of  sorbinose  (Smith  and  Tollenb), 

A.,  i,  378. 
of  starch  (Rodbwald  and  Kaitein), 

A.,  i,  477. 
of  solutions  of  sucrose,  influence  of  ' 
pressure  on  the   (Siertsema),    ; 
A.,  ii,  329. 

variation  of,  with  the  temi^erature 
(SohOnrock),  a.,  i,  378. 
of  active  valeric  acid    (Gute   and 

Aston),  A.,  ii,  253. 
Viignotio  rotation  in  solutions  of  adds 

and  mlts,  effect  of  concentration 

on  (Forchueimer),  A.,  ii,  524. 
of  the  beuzenoid  hydrocarbons  (Per- 

kin),  T.,  267;  P.,  1899,  237. 
of  hexamethylene  and  vumo-  and  di- 

chlorohexamethylene     (Pekkin), 

T.,  872;  P.,  1900,  44. 
Befraetioii  of  metals  (van  Aubel), 

A.,  ii,  126. 
of     potassium     chloride    solutions 

(Bender),  A.,  ii,  461. 
of  sodium  tungstate  solutions  (Paw- 

LEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  400. 
of  mixtures  (Pbbkin),  T.,  280;  P., 

1899,  237. 
of  tautomeric  substances  (BrOhl)» 

A.,  i,  497. 
of  aromatic  compounds  of  camphor 

(Hallbr    ana     Mullbr),     A., 

i,  182. 
of  ethyl  ether  near  the  critical  point 

(Gamtzin     and     Wilip),     A., 

ii,  461. 


Photochemistry  : — 
BefiraetioiL  of  hydrocarbons  with  con- 
densed   benzene   nuclei   (Chile- 

sotti),  a.,  i,  889. 
of     the     benzenoid    hydrocarbons 

(Perkin),    T.,  267  ;    P.,   1899, 

237. 
of    hexamethylene  and  ^lumo-  and 

i2i-chlorohexamethylene  (Perkin), 

T.,  372;  P.,  1900,44. 
Dispersion  of   tautomeric   substances 

(BrOhl),  A.,i,  497. 
of  aromatic  compounds  of  camphor 

(Haller  and  Muller),  A.,  i,  182. 
Bpeotrographie  method,   value  of,  in 

tautomerism  (Hartley  and  Dos 

BIB),  T.,  498  ;  P.,  1900,  57. 
of  determining  the  constitution  of 

nitrogen  compofands  (BrChl),  A. 

i,  210. 
Bpeetra  of  stars,  origin  of  certain  un 

known  lines  in  the  (Lunt),   A, 

ii,  585. 
of  liquids  in  the  ultra-red  (Pucci 

ANTi),  A.,  ii,  685. 
of  ^(ases,  influence  of  slight  impuri< 

ties  on  (Lewis),  A.,  ii,  1,  701. 
of  ammonia,    methylamine,    hydr- 

oxylamine,       aoetaldoxime     and 

acetoxime  (Haktley  and  Dobbie), 

T.,  318 ;  P.,  1900,  14. 
of  argon,  new  lines  in  the  (Nasini 

Anderlini,  and  Salvadori),  A. 

ii,  181. 
of  bromine  (Eder  and  Yalenta), 

A.,  ii,  330. 
of  chlorine  (Eder  and  Yalenta). 

A.,  ii,  72. 
of  hydrogen  and  of  water  vapour 

(Trowbridge),  A.,  ii,  701. 
luminescence,    of   the   rare   earths 

(Muthmann    and    Baur),    A., 

ii,  544. 
new,  of  the  rare  earths  (Dem akqay), 

A.,  ii,  656. 
of  solutions  of  didymium  and  erbium 

salts,  effects  of  dilution,  tempera- 
ture,   etc.,    on    (Liveing),    A., 

ii,  617. 
of  gadolinium    magnesium    nitrate 

(Demar^ay),  a.,  ii,  597. 
of  neodymium   and  praseodymium 

(Muthmann  and  Sti^tzel),   A., 

ii,  18. 
ofsamarium(DBMARyAY),  A.,  ii,  404. 
of    a    radio-active   substance  (  De- 
ma  Rg  ay),  A.,  ii,  83. 
of  radium  (Demar^ay),  A.,  ii,  83, 

586  ;  (Rfnoe),  A.,  ii,  641. 
of  silicon  (Lockybr),  A.,  ii,  181. 
of  vanadium    (Hasselbero),    A., 

ii,  381. 
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Photochemistry  :— 
Bpeetra  of  hnuz-afUi-  and  -«yn-aldox- 
iines  (Hartley  and  Dobbie),  T., 
509  ;  P.,  1900,  58. 
of  2:5-dimethylpyraziue  (Hartley 
and  DoBBiB),  T.,  846 ;  P.,  1900, 
129. 
of        ethyl        dibeuzoylsaccinatcs 
(Hartley  and  Dobbie),  T.,  498  ; 
P.,  1900,  57. 
of  hexamethylene  and  tetrahydro- 
benzene  (Hartley  and  Dobbie), 
T.,  846;  P.,  1900,129. 
of    methylfurfuraldehvde    and    of 
vegetable  products  (  Widi'Soe  and 
Tollens),  a.,  i,  244. 
of    o-oxycarbanil    and    its    ethero 
(Hartley,  Dobbie,  and  Paliat- 
8EA8),  T.,  889 ;  P.,  1900,  130. 
of   chloi-ophyll    and    its '  colouring 
matters      (Marchlswski      and 
Schunok),  T.,  1080;    P.,  1900, 
148. 
of  the  colouring  matters  of  leaves 

(ScHUNCK),  A.,  ii,  87. 
of  lieDroatoporphyiiu  (Arnold),  A., 

i,  127. 

of      bromohttmatoporphyrin     and 

bromophylloporphyrm    (March- 

LEW8KI  and  Schunck),  T.,  1098. 

lamps  for  (Beckmann),  A.,  ii,  701. 

Spectrometer  scale  reader,  impi*ove<l 

(Perkin),  T.,  291. 

Photography.  See  under  Photochemistry. 

PhotometiLamoglobin.  See     under 

Haemoglobin. 
Phototropy  (Marckwald),   A.,  ii,   2; 
(Biltz),  a.,  ii,  125. 
See  also  Colour. 
Phrenosin.    See  Cerebrin. 
PhthaUldehyde  and  its  tetraoetate  and 
diozime  and  isoPhthftlaldehyde  tetr- 
acetate  (Thiele  and   Winter),  A., 
i,  501. 
o-Phthalaldehydie  acid,  com[)ound  of, 
with    o-hydrozydiphenylacetic    hydr- 
azido  (Wbdel),  A.,  i,  863. 
Phthalanil,  S:6-(2ichloro-  (Graebk  and 

Gourevitz),  a.,  i,  547. 
Phthalic    acid,    cficlUoro-,  commercial, 
purification     of      (Qraebe),      A., 
1,  546. 
d:6-dich\oTO'  and  its  esters  (Graebb), 
A.,i,  546,1547;  (Graebb  and  Goure- 
vitz), A.)  i,  547. 
isoPhthalic  add,  ^tamino-,quinoneimide 
of  (Nibtzki  and  Petri),  A.,  i,  486. 
Mramino-,  formation  of  (Nietzki  and 
Petri),  A.,  i,  487. 
;>Phthalio  acid.    See  Terephthalic  acid. 
Phthalide-di-  and  •tri-oarbozylic  acids, 
synthesis  of  (Doebner),  A.,  i,  499. 


Phthalidedimethyl  ketone  and  its  baits 

and  methyl  derivative  (FnLi>A)i    A., 

i,  36. 

Phthalimide,  bromo-  and  chloro-,    con- 

j  vei'siou  of,  into  acetylanthranil  and 

I  isatoic  anhydride  (Bredt  and  Hop), 

'  A.,  i,  229. 

'       3:6-(2u;hloro-    (Graebe  and     GouRK- 
!  vitz),  a.,  i,  647. 

I  Phthalonio    acid    and    its   imide    and 
Phthalonamic  acid  (Gabriel  and  Col- 
man),  A.,  i,  360. 
I  Phthaloylphthalic  acid,  anhydride  and 
I       imide  (Limpricht),  A.,  i,  600. 
!  Phthaloyltolnoylbonioic     acid      (Lim- 
I        FRICHT),  A.,  i,  600. 
I  Phthalylaminoacetic  acid,  ethyl   estai*, 
I       action    of    sodium    alkylozides     oii 
(Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  358. 
Phthalyliminoacetone-ftmylmeroaptole, 
diamyldiBulphone,  -boniylmcreaptola, 
-dibeniyldiaidphone,  -phenylmereap- 
tole,  and  -diphenyldiaidphoiie  (Pobxer 
and  Fahrenmobst),  A.,  i,  17. 
Phthalyliminoketones,    traoaformations 
of  (Gabriel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  689. 
o-Phthalylimino-proiionic  and  -bu^zie 
acidi,  ethyl  esters,  action  of  sodium 
alkyloxideson  (Gabriel  and  Colmax), 
A.,  i,  358. 
PhylUdca  from  tlie  Ardennes  (Eeade 

and  Holland),  A.,  ii,  160. 
Phylloporphyrin,  action  of  bromine  on 
(Marculewski  and  Sghungk),   T., 
1091 ;  P.,  1900,  149. 
Phyllombin      (Mabchlewski),      A., 

i,  404. 
Phylloxanthin  (Bode),  A.,  i,  109. 
Phyaical  properties  and  atomic  weights 
(Sander),  A.,  ii,  137  ;  (Baylby),  A., 
ii,  188. 
Physical  reactions,  and  the  mass  law 

(Lincoln),  A.,  ii,  392. 
Phytico-chemical  reaction,  the  driving 
tendency    of,   and    its     temperature 
coefficient  (Richards),  A.,  ii,  533. 
Phyaiological  action  and  chemical  con- 
stitution, relation  between  (Padbri), 
A.,  ii,  742. 
of      aoetonechloroform       (chloreionc) 
(Aldrich    and    Houghton),   A., 
ii,  358. 
of  acetonedicarboxylic  and  citric  acids 

(Sabbatani),  a.,  ii,  82. 
of  alkaloids  of  the  Boragineas  (Grsi- 

mer),  a.,  i,  684. 
of  alkylated  alkaloids  in  relation  to 
their  chemical  constitution  (Rosen- 
stein),  A.,  ii,  294. 
of  anagyrine  and  cytisine  (Schmidt), 

A.,  1/518. 
of  antipyriue  (Lawruff),  A.,  ii,  741. 
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Phyiiologioal  aetion  of  Wakamba  arrow 

iMisoD  (Bkiegek),  a.,  i,  248. 
of  Dromine  (Fessel),  A.,  ii»  227. 
of  caffeine  (KbOoer),  A.,  ii,  30,  03 ; 

(Katsuyaha,      Kuwahara,     and 

Seno),  A.> ii,  94 ;  (Bock),  A.,  ii,  424. 
of   carbohydrates    (Rosbnfeld),    A., 

ii,  358 ;    (Charrin    and    Guille- 

monat),  a.,  ii,  606 ;  (MiTNcii),  A., 

ii,  607. 
of  cheii'anthin  and  cheiriniue  (Rebb), 

A.,  i,  186. 
of  chrysarobin  and  its  oxidation  pro- 
duct (&f  ARFORi),  A.,  i,  554. 
of  ci*eatiue  and  creatinine  (Mallet), 

A.,  ii,  166. 
of    S-cyano-1 :2:8:4-tetramethylpyrid- 

one  (Sabbatani),  A.,  ii,  94. 
of  drugs  (Frankel),  A.,  ii,  423. 
of  formaldehyde  (Bruni),  A.,  ii,  859. 
of   extracts   of  sympathetic   ganglia 

(Clbghorn),  a.,  ii,  557. 
of  the  poison  of  the  Gila  monster  (van 

Deuburg  and  Wight),  A.,  ii,  677. 
of  glucosamine  hydrochloride  (Offer 

and  Frankel),  A.,  ii,  294. 
of    8 -hydroxy quinolme    (Rost),     A., 

ii,  154. 
of   o-hydroxyquinoliuesulphonic  acid 

(Bkahm),  a.,  ii,  95. 
of  iodine,   sodium  iodide  and   iodo- 

thyrin  (Barbara),  A.,  ii,  291. 
of  japaconitine  (Dunstan  and  Read), 

T.,  63. 
of  menthol  and  menthyl  acetoaoetate 

(CoHN  and  Taus«),  A.,  i,  850. 
of    i^-mercnriodiphenyleuetetraethyl- 

mercuridiammouium  acetate  (Bexe- 

DicENTi  and  Polleoro),  A.,  ii,  359. 
of  methylnitroamine,  in  relation  to  its 

constitution  (Sprutt),  A.,  i,  142. 
of  1-  and  4-methylxanthine8  (Alba- 

nese),  a.,  ii,  424. 
of   4-niethyUauthine    (KrOger    and 

Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  81. 
of  morphine    (Winternitz),    A.,   ii, 

221,  489  ;  (Impens),  A.,  ii,  228. 
of  mucin  (Levin),  A.,  ii,  295,  556. 
of  extracts  of  nervous  tissues  (Halli- 
burton ;  Osborne  and  Vincent), 

A.,  ii,  423. 
of  nicotine  (Winterberg),  A.,  ii,  424. 
ofnitriles(FiQUET),  A.,  ii,  424. 
of      paraxanthiue      (KRiJGER      and 

Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  31. 
of  pentane,  eurc/opentadiene,  and  valer- 

aldehyde  (Elfstband),  A.,  ii,  423. 
of  phaliin  (Kobert),  A.,  ii,  156. 
of  phloridan  (Lee  and   Uabrold  ; 

Lusk),  a.,  ii,  558. 
of    pilocarpine,    iwipilocarpine,    and 

pilooarpidine  (Joweti),  T.,  497. 


Physiologieal  action  of  piperidinealkines 

(Paderi),  a.,  ii,  742. 
of  poisons  (Guillery),   A.,   ii,   95  ; 

(uies    and    Asher),   A.,   ii,   291  ; 

(Frankel),   A.,  ii,  423 ;  (Linde* 

MANN),  A.,  ii,  492  ;  (Wbdenski), 

A.,  u,  739. 
of  potassium  chlorate  (Meltzer),  A., 

it,  296. 
of  protamines  and  their  decomposition 

products  (Thompson),  A. ,  ii,  227. 
of  samandarine  and  of  samandaridine 

sulphates  (Faust),  A.,  i,  186. 
of  soaps  (Munk),  a.,  ii,  418. 
of    PoeU's    spermine   (Dixon),    A., 

U,  676. 
of  sugars  (H^don  and  ArrousX  A., 

ii,  94. 
of  tellurium    compounds  (Gibs  and 

Mead),  A.,  ii,  294. 
of      theobromine      (KrOobr      and 

Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  31;  (Book),  A., 

ii,  424. 
of  yeratrine  and  protoveratrine  (Wal- 
ler), A.,  ii,  425. 
Phyiiologj  of  the  suprarenal  capsules 
(Boruitau),  a.,  ii,  285  ;  (Moobs  and 
Purinton),  a.,  ii,  492. 
Phytotterol,  retention  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism, after  feeding  with  cotton-seed 

oil  (Virchow),  a.,  ii,  93. 
detection    of,    in    fats    (Kbbis    and 

Rudin),  a.,  ii,  252. 
Ploone,  synthesis  of  (Hirn),  A.,  i,  151. 
Pieotite  from  Stein^gg,  Austria  (Mrha), 

A.,  ii,  218.  X 
Pieramio  aeid,    dicjBJxo-  (4:6-dint<reK2- 
aminO'9:5-diq/arufphenol).     See      iso- 
Purpuric  acid. 
Pierio  aoid    {2A:6'innUr(>phenol),    and 

its   solutions,    colour   of  (Marck- 

wald),  a.,  i,  891. 
oxidation  of,  in  presence  of  ferrous  salts 

(Fenton  and  Jones),  T.,  76  ;  P., 

1889,  224. 
Pioryl  acetate,  action  of  diazomethane 

on  (v.  Peohmann),  A.,  i,  813. 
Pioryl  ohloride,  improved    method   of 

preparing  (Jack90n  and  Gazzolo), 

A.,  i,  434. 
action  of,  on  aromatic  amines  (Wede- 

kind),  a.,  i,  216. 
action  of,  on  catechol  (Hillter),  A., 

i,  289. 
Pioryl-o-  and  -jS-naphthylaminee  (Bam- 
berger and  MtXLLER),  A.,  i,  217. 
Pigment,  green,   of  ATnanUa  mu9caria 

(Griffiths),  A.,  ii,  286. 
of    the     Arenicole    (Fauvel),    A., 

ii,  227. 
blue,    of    coral    (Livirsidgb),    A., 

i,  70. 
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Pigs.     See  Agricultural  Cheimstry. 
Pifoearpidine,    constitutioii,  properties 
and  salts  of  (Jowett),  T.,  473;  P., 
1900,  50. 
Pilooarpiiie   and    isoPiloearpi&a,    con- 
stitution, properties,   reactions,  salts 
and  physiological  action  of  (Jowett), 
T.,  478  ;  P.,  1900,  49. 
PUoearpine,  constitution  of  (Jowett), 
T.,  494,  S51;   P.,  1900,  50,  128; 
A.,  i,  686. 
oxidation      of,     with    permanganate 
(Pixnek  and  Kohlhaumeb),  A., 
i,  456,  685. 
bromide  derivatives,  and  oxidation  of 
(PiNNEK  and  Kohlhamueb),    A., 
i,  456. 
ufoPilocarpine,      oxidation     of,      with 
permanganate,  and  reactions  df,  with 
soda  lime,  fused  caustic  potash,  and 
methyl  iodide  (Jowbit),  T.,  851 ;  P., 
1900,  128. 
PUocarpoeic  acid,  CuHiqO.N,  (Pinner 

and  koHLHAMHEK),  A.,  1,  686. 
Piluvio  aoid,    CgKifi^,    and   its    salts 
(JowB-rr),     T.,     855 ;    A.,    i,    856  ; 
(Pinner     and    Koulhammeb),    A., 
i,  685. 
Pi&acolin  and  its    dioxime,    and  a-di- 
bromo-    and  a-dichloTo-    (Wittokf), 
A.,  i,  422. 
Pinaeone  formate  (Bj^al),  A.,  i,  581. 
Pinene,  ^-  and  o-,  formulae  of  (Sehmler), 
A.,  i,  453. 
oxidation  of  (Wallacu  aud  Schafer), 

A.,  i,  241. 
hydrochloride  and  hvdriodide,  relation 
of,  to  bomyl  chloride  and  iodide 
(Wagner    and    Bricknek),     A., 
i,  46. 
Pinenol     and     its     acetyl     derivative 

(Genvresse),  a.,  i,  851. 
Pinenone  and  its  oxime  and  acyl  deriva- 
tives (Genvresse),  A.,  i,  851. 
i-Pinoeampholenio   aeid,    Pinodihydro- 
oampholenolactone,     t-Pinonio     and 
t-  and  2-PinoIio  aoids  (Tiemann),  A., 
i,  625. 
Pinus  Abies,  cymeue  from  (Klason),  A., 

i,  676. 
Piperaiine.    See  Diethyleuediamine. 
Piperidine  (k^xahydropifridine),    action 
of,  on  a-benzoylaminocinnamic  an- 
hydride (Erlenmeyer))  a.,  i,  550. 
action     of     bromoacetophenone     on 
(Schmidt  and  Hartong  van  Ark), 
A.,  i,  686. 
action  of  diazotised  amino-compounds 
on   (Wallach   and   Tewes),    A., 
i,  264. 
action   of  iodine   on  (Schmidt),  A., 
i,  187. 


Piperidine    (hexahydropyridine)    deriv- 
atives, synthesis  of  (Guars8CH1 
and     Grande),    A.,    i.      111 ; 
(Minozzi),  a.,  i,  407. 
synthesis    of,     in     the     organism 
(Hildebrandt),  a.,  ii,  676. 
abnormal  aurichloride  of  (Fennbb  and 
..     Tafel),  A.,i,lll. 
PiperidiAeaUdnet.      See  Hydroxyethyl- 

pif^eridines. 
Piperidyl-mouo-  and    -di-aoetophenone 
and  its  salts  (Schmidt  aud  Hartdng 
van  Ark),  A.,  i,  686. 
Piperonylaoetone,  nitro-,  and  its  semi- 

carbazone  (Angeli),  A.,  i,  553. 
Piperonylidene-c{-       aud      -/-camphor 

(Haller),  a.,  i,  301. 
Piperylene   nitrogen   chloride   (Will- 

8TATTER  and  Iglauer),  a.,  i,  458. 
Pipitiahoie  aoid.    See  Perezone. 
Pitchblende,      radio-active     substances 
from    (Debiebne),  A.,   ii.  20,   350  ; 
(Curie),   A.,    ii,    81 ;    (P.    and    S. 
Curie;  P.  andS.  Curie  and  BibioNT), 
A.,  ii,  82. 
Plaeenta  and  its  ash,  composition  of  the 

(Grandis),  a.,  ii,  608,  609. 
Plagioolase,    composition    of    (Taraj>- 

senko),  a.,  ii,  354. 
Plagioliparitea  of  Cape  Maisa  (Dufarc 

and  Pearce),  A.,  ii,  220. 
Plane  tree.     See  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Plankton  (torn  Kiel  Bay,  composition  of 

(Brandt),  A.,  ii,  609. 
Plants,    estimation    of    cell-wall    con- 
stituents, hemicelluloses,  and  ceUu- 
lose  in  (Kleiber),  A.,  ii,  630. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Plasmio  aeid,   identity  of,  with  meta- 

phoephoric  acid  (Ascoli),  A.,  i,  128. 
Plafmoljiii  (Vandbvelde),  A.,  ii,  302. 
Plasmon  (Poda  and  Prausihtz),    A., 

ii,  289. 
Platinnm,  influence  of  finely  divided,  on 
the  combinatiou  of  hydrogen  aud 
oxygen  (French),  A.,  li,  718. 
colloioal,  as  an  inorganic  ferment,  and 
action  of,    on    hydrogen    peroxide 
(BREDiGand  Mullerv.  Berneck), 
A.,  ii,  213. 
commercial,  cause  of  the  loss  of  weight 
of,  when  heated  under  some  con- 
ditions (Hall),  A.,  ii,  659. 
Platinnm      alloys      with      cadmium, 
magnesium  and  with  zinc  (Hudgkin- 
son,  Waring,  and  Dssborough), 
A.,  ii,  282. 
with  gold,  analysis  of  (P&iwoznik), 
A.,  li.  111. 
Platinnm  oompounds  of  hydroxylamine 
(UHLBNHinrH),  A.,  ii,485,  659. 
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FlatiBmn  ^^^rachloride  and  its  double 
salts  (MiOLATi),  A.,  ii,  214. 
hydrolysis    of,    on    standing,    and 
under    the    influence    of   light 
(Kohlrausch),  a.,  ii,  408. 
Tetrabromoplatiiiic  acid  and  Penta- 
ehloroplatinio  acid  and  their  salts 
(MiOLATi  and  Bellucci),  A.,  ii,  782. 
Platinum  organic  compounds  :— 
Platinum       bases,       constitution      of 
(Jorgensen),    a.,  i,    542;    (BiiL* 
MANN),  A.,  i,  543. 
PlatodiammineplatOBcmi-ethylene 
and  -ammine  chlorides  (JOrgensen), 
A.,  i,  542. 
Platosemiallylalcohol  chloride,  com- 
pounds of,  with  potassium  and  with 
platodiammine  chloride  (BiiLM  ANN), 
A.,  i,  548. 
Platosemi-ammine     and     -ethylene, 
compounds    of,    with    ammonium, 
potassium    and     siWer     chlorides 
(JORGENSEN),  A.,  i,  542. 
Platinum,  estimation  of :— - 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of,  in 
gold  (Rossler),  a.,  ii,  733. 
Platinum  black  as  a  compressed  powder, 
electrical  conductivity  of  (Streintz), 
A.,  ii,  641. 
action  of  a  mixture  of  benzene  vapour 
and    hydrogen    on    (Lunge     and 
Akunoff),  a.,  i,  543. 
Platinum  wires,  fused-in,  protection  for 

(Palmarr),  a.,  ii,  8. 
Plnmbognmmite  (Hartley),  A.,  ii,  600. 
Plumieride,  identity  of,  with  agoniadin 

(Franchimont),  a.,  i,  680. 
Poiioning  by  arsenic,  rdle  of  leucocytes 
in  (Besredka),  A.,  ii,  156. 
detection  of  coniine  in  cases  of  (Vitali 

and  Stroppa),  A.,  ii,  689. 
detection  of  nitroprussides  in  cases  of 

(Ventuboli),  a.,  ii,  174. 
detection  of  opium  in  cases  of  (Meoke), 
A.,  ii,  180. 
Poifons,     chemical    behaviour    of,    in 
the     organism     (Frankel),      A., 
ii,  428. 
eflfect  of,  on  eye  muscles  (Guillery), 

A.,  ii,  95. 
action    of  certain,    on    the    kidneys 

(Limdemann),  a.,  ii,  492. 
influence  of,  on  the  properties  of  nerve 

(Wedenski),  a.,  li,  789. 
protoplasmic,  influence  of,  on  lymph 
formation  (Gies  and  Abher),  A., 
ii,  291. 
Polarieation.    See  Electrochemistry  and 

Photochemistry. 
Polonium  (Giesel),  A. ,  ii,  20. 

from  pitchblende  (P.  and  S.  Cxtrie), 

A.,ii,  82. 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


Polonium  rays,  action  of  the  magnetic 
field  on  (Curie),  A.,  ii,  126. 
existence  of,  doubtful  (v.  Lengyel), 

A.,  ii,  402. 
See  also  Radio-active  substances  under 
Photochemistry. 
Polyaspartic  acids  (Schiff),  A.,  i,  279. 
Polymethylenea,  cyclic,    from    Russian 

petroleum  (Wischin),  A.,  i,  146.' 
Polyprene  (Weber),  A.,  i,  354. 
Polysaookarides,   hydrolysis  of  (Sulc), 

A.,ii,  895. 
Pomegranate    root,    alkaloid  OoHjfON 

from  (Piccinini),  A.,  i,  110. 
Pomegranates,      Java,       amount      of 

alkaloids  in  (Becrurts),  A.,  ii,  568. 
Poplar  bud  oil  (Fighter  and  Katz),  A., 

i,  108. 
Potassammoninm,  action  of,  on  arsenic 

(HuaoT),  A.,  ii,  14. 
Potasiium*,in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  of  animals  (Bottazzi  and  Cap- 
pelli),  a.,  ii,  225. 
Potauium  amalgams  (Kurnakoff),  A., 
ii,   277 ;   (Guntz    and    F^rAe),    A., 
ii,   540;  (Kerp   and    BOttoer),   A., 
ii,  656. 
Potassium  salts,  isomorphous,  crystal- 
lography of  (Corio),  A.,  ii,  598. 
solubility    curves    of    mixtures     of 
(Touren),  a.,  ii,  896,  530,  646. 
Potassium    aluminates    (Allen     and 
Rogers),  A.,  ii,  727 ;  (Heez),  A., 
ii,  728. 
antimonide,  arsenide,  biamuthide  and 
stannide,  preparation  of  (Lsbeau), 
A.,  ii,  276. 
carbonate,  solubility  of  solutions  of, 
in  aqueous  ammonia  (Newth),  T., 
775  ;  P.,  1900,  87. 
influence  of  the  medium  on  the  heat 
of  solution   of  (Galitzki),   A., 
ii,  66. 
chlorate,     electrolytic    formation    of 
(Brocket),    A.,    ii,    205,   276, 
541. 
electrolytic  reduction  of  (Voege), 

A.,  ii,  185. 
explosion      of  (Berthelot),     A., 

li,  189. 
action  of,  on  phosphoryl  chloride 

(Oddo),  a.  ,  i,  92. 
decomposition  products  of  (Sodeau), 

T.,  142;  P.,  1890,  157. 
toxicology  of  (Meltzer),  A,,  ii,  296. 
j>^rchlorate,   estimation  of,  in  alkali 
nitrates  (Blattner  and  Brasseur), 
A.,  ii,  765. 
chloride,    refraction   of  solutions   of 
(Bender),  A.,  ii,  461. 
electrolysis     of     (Broohbt),     A., 
ii,  205,  276. 

70 
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Potasiinm  chloride,  electrical  conduc- 
tivity of  80luti0nS0f(E0BLRAl7SGH 

and  Maltby),  A.,  ii,  61. 

dissociation  and  dissociation  equili- 
brium of  (Jahn),  a.,  ii,  622. 

absorption  of,  from  aqueous  solution, 
by  colloidal  stannic  oxide  (van 
Bemmelen  and  Klobbie),  A., 
ii,  838;  (van  Bemmelen),  A., 
ii,  466. 

and  sodium  chloride  solutions, 
relationship  between  the  com- 
position of  (Wii^on),  A.,  ii,  285. 

compounds  of,  with  acetylene  and 
cuprous  chlorides  (Ch  avastelon), 
A.,  i,  470. 

compounds    of,     with     manganese 
chlorides  (Meter  and  Best),  A., 
ii,  77. 
fluoride,  compound   of,   with  uranyl 

fluoride,  and  the  action  of  hydrogen 

peroxide  on  (Lordkipanidz^.)>  A., 

li,  668. 
fluorohyperborate     (Melikoff     and 

LoRDKiPANiDZl^),  A.,  ii,  138,  139. 
telluriodates  (  Weinland  and  Prause), 

A.,  ii,  399. 
iodide,  titration   of  (Vincent),  A., 
ii,  166. 

estimation      of      (Barrie),      A., 
ii,  766. 
mercuriodide,  dissociation  of  (Fran- 
cois), A.,  ii,  142. 
/^tfrmanganate,  alkaline,  as  an  oxidis- 
ing agent  (Donate  and  Ditz), 
A.,  i,  197. 

action  of,  on  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
on  Caro's  acid  (v.  Barter  and 
Yillioer),  a.,  ii,  719. 
j^ermanganomolybdates  and  the  salts 

with  ammonium  (Friedheim  and 

Samblson),  a.,  ii,  547. 
nitrate,  electrical  conductivity  of  solu- 
tions    of     (KoHLRAUSOH     and 
Maltby),  A.,  ii,  61. 

influence  of  the  medium  on  the  heat 
of  solution  of  (Galitzki),  A., 
ii,  66. 

formation  and  transition  of  mixed 
crystals  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
(Hissink),  a.,  ii,  339. 

comparative  estimations  of  nitrogen 
in  (y.  Wissell),  A.,  ii,  686. 

estimation  of  potassium  perchlorate 
in  (Blattner  and  Brassbur), 
A.,  u,  766. 
nitrite,  presence  of,  in  brown  powder 
residue  (Seton  and  Stevenson), 
A.,  ii,  276. 

and  cyanide,  explosiveness  of  a 
mixture  of  (van  Geuns),  A., 
i,  636. 


PotaMinm  nitrite,  decomposition  of,  by 

alcoholic  sulphur  dioxide  (Divers 

andHAGA),  T.,  437,  687. 

and    nitrate,   mixed,    solubility  of 

(Divers),  P.,  1900.  40. 

palladous  iodonitrite  (Rosenheim  and 

Itzio),  a.,  ii,  282. 
Bipotasriam     sodium     cobaltinitrite 
(Adib  and  Wood),  T.,   1076;  P., 
1900,  17. 
Potassium  selenoantimonitas  and  thio- 
antimonites  and  their  double  salts 
with  metals  (Pougbt),  A.,  ii,  84. 
ammonium      silicovanadiomolybdates 
(Friedheim  and  Cabtenpyck),  A., 
u,  484. 
sulphate,  test  bv  freezing  point  deter- 
minations of  the  dissociation  values 
of  solutions  of  (Archibald),  A., 
ii,  66. 
absorption  of,  from  a<^ueous  solution 
by  colloidal  stannic  oxide  (van 
Bemmelen   and   Klobbie),    A., 
ii,  388;  (van  Bemmelen),  A., 
ii,  466. 
sulphates,  compounds  of,  with  metallic 
sulphates  (Mallet),  T.,  216;  P., 
1899,  227. 
jMTsulphate,  action  of,  on  cobalt  salts 

(Mawrow),  a.,  ii,  696. 
chromium    sulphate     (Paoel),     A., 

ii,  849. 
magnesium     sulphate,     hydrate     of 
(van*t  Hoff  and  Kassatrin),  A., 
ii,  284. 
manganese    sulphate     (Meter    and 

Best),  A.,  ii,  78. 
nitrito-hydroximidosulpbates  (Divsba 
and  Haga).  T.,  432 ;  P.,  1900,  54. 
sulphazotised  salts,  Fremy's,  identifica- 
tion and  constitution  of   (Diteeh 
and  Haga),  T.,  440 ;  P.,  1900,  55. 
hydrosulphides,  sulphides   and  poly- 
sulphides  (Bloxam),  T.,  758;  P., 
1889,  146. 
sulphite   and    thiosttlphate,    doable, 
with  silver  and  copper  (Rosenheim 
and  SteinhIussb),  A.,  ii,  652. 
hydrogen  chloro-osmisulphite  (Bosbk- 

heim),  a.,  ii,  660. 
sodium  sulphites,  non-existence  of  two 
isomeric  (Fraps),  A.,  ii,  276. 
PotaMinm  organio  oompounds  :— 
cyanide  and  nitrite,  explosiveness  of  a 
mixture  of  (van  Geuns),  A. ,  i,  636. 
action   o(   on  aliphatic   aldehydes 

(Kohn),  a.,  i,  206. 
as  a  condensing  agent  (Smith),  A., 
i,  88. 
cobaltocyanide,  oxidation  of,  by  atmo- 
sphenc  oxygen  (Manchot  and  HsR- 
zog),  a.,  li,  646. 
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Potasiiam  organie  compouadf  :— 
ferrocyanide,   decomposition    of,    by 

sulphurio  acid  (Adie  and  Brown - 

INO),  T.,  160 ;  P.,  1899,  226. 
rhodicjanide  (Leidi£),  A.,  i,  212. 
selenocyanide  (Muthmamn  and  Schr(>- 

dbr),  a.,  i,  479. 
thiocyanate  in  human  saliva  (Mendrl 

and  Schneidbr),  A.,  ii,  554. 
platosemiallylalcohol  chloride    (Biil- 

mann)i  a.,  i,  643. 
platosemi-ethylene  and  -ammine  chlor- 
ides (JOrgenssn),  a.,  i,  642. 
palladous    ozalonitrite    (Rosenheim 

and  Itzio),  A.,  ii,  282. 
Potafainm,    detection   and   eitimation 

of:— 
detection  of  (Biilmann),  A.,  ii,  624. 
microchemical  detection  of  (Hutsse), 

A.,  ii,  245. 
phosphotoneistic  add   as  a   test   for 

(W6RNER),  A.,  ii,  370. 
estimation   of,    by    phosphomolybdic 

acid  (Wavelet),  A.,  ii,  758. 
new  method  of  estimating  (Adie  and 

Wood),  T.,  1076  ;  P.,  1900, 17. 
shortened  method  for  estimating,  in 

its  salts  (Neubauer),  A.,  ii,  769. 
Potatoes.     See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Potentiali.     See  Electrochemistry. 
Powder,    brown,    composition    of    the 

residue  of  burnt  (Seton  and  Steven- 
son), A.,  ii,  276. 
smokeless,  tests  for  stability  of  (Hoit- 

8BMa),  a.,  ii,  65. 
Pomolaiia,      natural     and      artificial 
(OioBois  and   Alvisi),   A.,  ii,   348, 
545. 
Praseodymium,  spectra  of  (Muthmann 

and  StOtzel),  A.,  ii,  18. 
carbide,  preparation  and  properties  of 

(MoissAN),  A.,  ii,  726. 
Pregnanoy,  effect  of  ingestion  of  alcohol 

during  (Nicloux),  A.,  ii,  416. 
increase  of  hepatic  glycogen  during 

(Charein  and  Quillemonat),  A., 

ii,  292. 
influence  of  extract  of  ovaries  on  the 

changes  produced  in  nutrition  during 

(Charrin  and  Quillemonat),  A., 

ii,  564. 
Prehnite   in  metamorphosed  limestone 

(Laceoix),  a.,  ii,  604. 
action   of    ammonium    chloride    on 

(Clarke      and      Steioer),     A., 

u,  414. 
Prehnitlo  acid.     See    1:2:3:4-Benzene- 

tetracarboxylic  acid. 
Prehnit^lic  acid.    See  2:3:4-Trimethyl- 

benzoic  acid. 
Pressure     and     evaporation,     relation 
between  (Hall),  A.,  ii,  9. 


Propaldehyde,  heat  ot  combustion  and 
of  formation  of   (Bbrthelot  and 
Del^pine),  a.,  ii,  384. 
condensation    of,    with   acetaldehyde 

(Sghmalzhofer),  a.,  i,  626. 
Paranropaldehyde,  iS-iodo-  (Charon 
and  Paix-S]^ille8),  A.,  i,  472. 
Propane,    nitro-,   secondary,   action  of 
alkalis  on  (Dunstan  and  Goulding), 
T.,  1266;  P.,  1900,  174. 
ei/c^Propane.     See  Trimethylene. 
Propanediearbozylic  acids.    See  :— 
Glutaric  acid. 
Methylsuccinic  acid. 
cj^oPropanedicarbozylic     add.       See 

Trimethylenedicarbozylic  acid. 
Propanohnercury     salts     (Sakd     and 

Hofmann),  a.,  i,  885. 
Propenolmercnrv    salts     (Sand     and 
HoFjfANN),  A.,  i,   886;  (Hofmann 
and  Sand),  A.,  i,  619. 
Propiolic  acid,  iodo-,  reactions  of  (Nbf), 

A.,  i,  23. 
Propionaldaiine  (Franke),  A.,  1,  213. 
Propienamide,  a-dichlorothio-  (Troeger 

and  Ewers),  A.,  i,  210. 
Propionic  acid,  density  of  (v.  Hirsch), 
A.,  ii,  9. 
estimation    of,   in  acetic  acid  (Mus- 

pRArr),  A.,  ii,  876. 
methyl  ester,  i*»te  of  hydrolysis  of,  at 
various  temperatures  (Price),  A., 
ii,  528. 
Propionic   acid,  iS-chloro-,   preparation 
of,    and   action  of   water   on  (de 
Barr),  a.,  i,  76. 
a-thiocyano-,  esters  of,  formation  and 
boiling  points  of  (Wheeler  and 
Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
Propionitiile    {ethyl   cyanide),    specific 
heat    and    lieat    of   vaporisation    of 
(Luoinin),  a.,  ii,  334. 
/^•Propionyl-acetanilide    and     -aniline 

(Kunckrll),  a.,  i,  66 i. 
Propionylaceto-i^-cnmidide,  -o-tolnid- 
ides,  and  -zylidide,  bromo- 
(Kunckell),  a.,  i,  664. 
Propionylacetonitxile  (Henry),  A. ,  i,  538. 
Propionylcarbittol  (Henry),  A.,  i,  538. 
Propionyl-o-flavaniline    (Camps),     A., 

i,  310. 
^-Propionylphenyl-earbamide,  and 

-oarbamio  acid,  ethyl  ester  (Kunc- 
kell), A.,  i,  665. 
Propiophenonedicarbozylic  acid  (Lim- 

prioht),  a.,  i,  600. 
/S-Propozy-iS-pbenylaorylic  add,  a- 
cyano-,  ethyl  ester  (Haller  and 
Blanc),  A.,  i,  496. 
Propyl  phosphates,  n-  and  iso-,  and 
their  lead  and  barium  salts  (Cavalier 
and  Prost),  A.,  i^  579. 

70-2 
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n-Propyl  isoeytaddt  (Wade),  P.,  1900, 

157. 
iS-isoPropylaorylio  aoid.    See  Hexenoic 

acid. 
isoPropylallylaniline   and    the    action 

of  cyanogen  bromide  on  (v.  Braun), 

A.,  1,  642. 
itfoPropylamine    abnormal    aurichloride 

(Fenner  and  Tafel),  A.,  i,  111. 
^-Propyls<»;.a]nyUiydrozylami]ie       and 

its  hydrochloride  (Bewad),  A.,  i,  631. 
Propylbeiuenei,  n-  and  iw-f  refiTustion 

and  magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkin), 

T.,267;  P.,  1809,237. 
l-i5oPropylb6iuoxaBole-4-carboxylio 

aoid,  ethyl  ester  (Einhorn),  A. ,  i,  441. 
MoPropylbeiuyliden6bu-2-methyli]idole 

(v.  WALTHERand  Clemen),  A.,  i,  408. 
PropylMobutylamine     and     its     salts 

(Marckwald),  a.,  i,  143. 
ifloPropyl  butyl  ketone  and  its  oxime 

(Nef),  a.,  i,  350. 
isoPropyl  isobntyl  ketone  and  its  oxime 

and  oxidation  (Ponzio),  A.,  i,  588. 
a-2MPropylbatyric  aoid.     See  Heptoic 

acid. 
Propyleateohol,    preparation    of    (De- 

IxANOE),  a.,  i,  289. 
4-isoPropyleoiunarone  (Stoermer),  A., 

i,  658. 
Propylene,  action  of,  on  mercuric  salts 

(Sand  and  Hofmann),  A.,  i,  885. 
Propylene  glyeol,  biochemical  oxidation 
of  (Kling),  A.,  i,  129. 

mercuric  salts  (Hofmann  and  Sand), 
A.,  i,  618. 
iS-isoPropylglutario  acid  (hexarudicarh- 

oxylic  aeul)  (Howles,  Thorpe,  and 

Udall),  T.,  942  ;  P.,  1900,  115. 
i3-woPropylheptane-€-oloio  acid,  lactone 

of  (v.  Babyer  and  Villiqer),  A., 

i,  183. 
5-i^oPropyUieptanone-8-nitrile-7,      and 

its  isomeride  (Mahla  and  Tiemann), 

A.,  i.  607. 
i3-Propyl-ae<;.-  and  -^^-hezyUiydrozyl- 

aminei  and  their  salts  (Bewad),  A., 

i,  631. 
iMPropylideneaeetone.      See     Mesityl 

oxide. 
isoPropylidenediethyliulphone.         See 

Sulphonal. 
a-i«7Propylidene-7-hexenoic  aoid  (Rupe),- 

A.,  i,  372. 
im>Propylketoooumarancarboxylic  aoid, 

ethyl  eater  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  397. 
/S-isoPropyllsBVulio     aoid      from     the 

oxidation  of  the  keto-lactone,  CjoH^Os 

(Semmler),  a.,  i,  240. 
Propylmalonio  aoid  {Inttanedicarhoxylic 

acid),  bromo-,  and  ttZ-dibromo-f  syn- 
thesis with  (Willstatter),  A.,  i,  405. 


j9-t«»PropylplLenoxy-aoetal,    and   -alde- 
hyde hydrate  and  its  semicarbazone 
and    thiosemicarbazone    (Stoermer), 
A.,  i,  653. 
4-|yi«oPropylphenyldihydiodithiaiino, 
2:6-rficyano-  (Hellsing),  A.,  i,  518. 
0'P-  MoPropylphenyl-a-methylhydr- 
acrylic  acid,  synthesis  of;  and  its  salts 
(GRfGOROWITSCH),  A.,  i,  597. 
PropylMopropylaniUne,  and  the  action 
of  cyanogen  bromide  on  (v.  Braun), 
A.,  i,  642. 
aai-Propylu»propyliuooinie  acids,    ets- 
and    trails-  {oelancdiearboxylie  acids), 
preparation  and  properties  of  (Bone 
and  Spranelino),  T.,  654  ;  P.,  1900. 
71. 
isoPropylpyrrolidone       (Tafel       and 

Stern),  A.,  i,  658. 
i«oPropylitilbeno,     and    j^-nitro-     (y. 
Walther  and  Wbtzlich),  A.,  i,  488. 
i^PropyUuocinimide       (Tafel       and 

Stern),  A.,  i,  558. 
Proftatic      locretion,      properties      of 

(Camus  and  Gley),  A.,  li,  674. 
action    of,    on    the    liquid    of    the 

vescieuUr    saninaies    (Camus   and 

Gley),  A.,  ii,  678. 
Protamine,  a  new — cydopterine  (ITor- 

kowin),  a.,  i,  72. 
Protaminei,  classification  of  (Kossel  and 

Kutscher),  a.,  i,  466. 
and    their    decomposition   products, 

physiological  action  of  (Thompson), 

A.,  ii,  227. 
Proteida     (aUmmiiunds),     classification 

of  (Kosabl   and   Kutscher),   A., 

i,  466. 
coagulation  temperature  of  (Pauli), 

A.,  i,  265. 
influence  of  nitrogenous  substances  on 

the  heat-coagulation  of  (Spiro),  A., 

i,  615. 
reversible    liquefaction  of   (Tsyftt), 

A.,  i,  67. 
pressure  filtration  of  (Harris),   A., 

ii,  222. 
the  condition  of  nitrogen  in  (Haus- 

mann),  a.,  i,  817. 
amount  of  nitrogen  obtainable  from, 

by  acids  (Henderson),  A.,  i,  265. 
decomposition  of,  by  acids  (Bokornt), 

A.,  1,  126. 
fermentative        decomposition         of 

(Jaooby),  a.,  ii,  671. 
formation  of  alcohol  in  the  nutrefac- 

tion    of,   free   from    carbohydrates 

(Vitali),  a.,  ii,  297. 
action  of  alcohol  on  (Rosemann),  A.. 

ii,  92,  356. 
first  cleavage  product  of  the  action  of 

alkali  on  (Maas),  A.,  i,  708. 
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Proteidi  {allnimijwids)^   behaviour    of, 

to  alkaloid  reagents  (Cohnueim  and 

Kribobr),  a.,  ii,  778. 
diction  of,  by  pepsin  and  trypsin, 

mflaence  of  alcohols  on  (Laborde), 

A.,  ii,  151. 
action    of  arginine    on    the    tryptic 

digestion  of  (Lawroff),  A.,  ii,  28. 
fat  from  (Pflugbr),  A.,  ii,  91,  92. 
origin  of  glycogen  from  (Schundorff), 

A.,u,740. 
tyrosine  from  (Reach),  A.,  i,  126. 
influence  of,  on  animals  (PflCuer), 

A.,  ii,  91. 
absorption  of,  after  feeding  on  meat 

andplasmon  (Micko),  A.,  ii,  422. 
rate  of  absorption  and  of  assimilation 

of,    during   fasting    (Mosso),    A., 

ii,  605. 
fate  of,   when    introduced   into    the 

circulation    (Munk    and    Lewan- 

dowsky),  a.,  ii,  154. 
and  flesh,  energy-value  of  (PflOoer), 

A.,  ii,  417. 
feeding  value  of  (PflOuer),  A.,  ii,  91, 

92. 
iodine  number  of  (Blum),  A.,  i,  67. 
formation  of,  in  plants  (Kmmeblinq), 

A.,  ii,  612. 
influence  of  light  on  the  production 

of,    in    plants    (Palladin),    A., 

ii,  612. 
insoluble  in  gastric  juice,  conditions 

of   the    production    of,   and   their 

importance  for  the  respiration   of 

plaints  (Palladin),  A.,  li,  613. 
plant,    regeneration    of,    from    their 

products  of  decomposition  (Pbian- 

ischnikoff),  a.,  ii,  233. 
ion-,  compounds  (Loeb),  A.,  ii,  227. 
in      albuminuria,     origin     of      the 

(Cloeita),  a.,  ii,  155. 
of    blood    and     lyinph,     action    of 

lymphagogues  on  (Timofj^ffskt), 

A.,  li,  95. 
of  conifer  seeds,    decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  (ScHULZB  and   Winter- 
stein),  A.,  ii,  101. 
of  coniferous   plants   (Suzuki),    A., 

ii,  562. 
of  cows'  milk  (Storch),  A.,  i,  266. 
of  ege  white,  composition  of  (Osborne 

and  Campbell),  A.,  i,  574. 
of  egg  yolk  (Osborne  and  Campbell), 

A.,  i,  616. 
of    ovarian    colloid    (Panzer),    A., 

i,  70. 
in  the  vegetative  portions  of  plants 

(Bokorny),  a.,  ii,  426. 
of    Lupinm    luUus    seedlings,     de- 
composition products  of  (Schulze), 

A.,  ii,  101. 


Proteids  (albuminoids),   coagiilablo,   of 

connective      tissues      (GiEs     and 

Richards),  A.,  ii,  292. 
histon-like,   from  the  thymus  gland 

(Flbroff),  A.,  i,  71. 
of  the   wheat   germ   (Osborne   and 

Campbell),  A.,  i,  573. 
test  for  (Lintner),  A.,  ii,  631. 
modification  of  Ritthausen's  method  of 

estimating  (Babnstein),  A.,  ii,  779. 
precipitation  of   (Sohjbbning),    A., 

ii,  779. 
animal,  detection  of  fflutamic  acid  .in, 

by  sulphuric  acid  (Kutsgher),  A., 

i,67. 
estimation    of  absorbable,    in    foods 

(BOlow),  a.,  ii,  549. 
separation  of,  from  flesh-bases  (Wiley), 

A.,  u,  122. 
Proteidi.    See  also  :— 
Albumins. 
AlbumiDin. 
Albumoses. 
Antipeptone. 
Casein. 
Caseino^ou. 
Columbmin. 
Cystin. 
Edestin. 
Elastin. 
Fibrin. 
Globulin. 
Glucoproteids. 
Glutinpeptone. 
Hemoglobins. 
Huton. 
Lecithin. 
Nucleins. 
Nucleous. 
Oxyprotein. 
Paranuclein. 
Peptones. 
Plasmon. 
Thymin. 
Vitellin. 
Protoalbumose.    See  Albumose. 
Protooateohoie     aoid     {Z-A-dihydroxy- 

benzoic    acid),    thermal    study   of 

(Massol),  a.,  i,  600. 
from  the  fusion  with  alkalis  of  certain 

colouring    matters     from    tannins 

(Perkin),  T.,  424  ;  P.,  1900,  45. 
ethyl     ester,      nitro-     and     amino- 

(Einhorn),  a.,  i,  440. 
Frotopine    {macleyifie)    (Murrill   and 

Sohlottbrbeck),  a.,  i,  686. 
Frotoveratrine,  action  of,  on  muscle  and 

nerve  (Waller),  A.,  ii,  425. 
Pseudo-aoida  and  their  salts  (Fulda), 

A.,  i,  36. 
characterisation   of  (Hantzsch),  A., 

i,94. 
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PMndo-aoidg,     a-oximinoketones     and 
quinoiieozime.s      as      (Farmer     and 
Hantzsqh),  a.,  i,  103. 
Pflendo-baseB,       azonium       bases      as 
(Hantzsch  and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  114. 
diazohydroxides    as     (Engler     and 
Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  566. 
Psendo-ammoniiuii     baiei     and    lalts 
(Hantzsch  and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  118. 
transformation    of   colour-bases    into 
(Hantzsch    and    Osswald),    A., 
i,  266. 
Pieudo-eyanidei  (Hantzsch  and  Kalb), 
A.,  i,  114  ;  (Hantzsch  and  Osswald), 
A.,  i,  256. 
Pseudodiaioninm    eomponnds,     diazo- 
compounds  as  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  126. 
Pieudo-nnclein,  compaiison  of  natural 

and  artificial  (Giertz),  A.,  i,  71. 
Piendo-salts,  characteristics        of 

(Hantzsch  and  Kalb),  A.,  i,  557. 
diazocyanides    as     (Hantzsch),    A., 
i,  567. 
Piendoiulphonie  aoidi,    transformation 
of  colour-bases  into  (Hantzsch  and 
Osswald),  A.,  i,  257. 
PMndo-terpenei,  -terpene  alcohols,  and 
-terpene    ketones    (Skmmler),    A., 
i,  453. 
Ptomaine,  resembling  aconitine,  from  a 

corpse  (Mecke),  A.,  ii,  120. 
Pulegone    and    a-   and   iS-isoPnlegone 

(Harries  and  Roeder),  A.,  i,  182. 
Pnlegone,    oxidation    of  (Markowni- 
koff),  a.,  i,  475. 
metabolism    during    poisoning    with 

(Lindemann),  a.,  ii,  223. 
reactions  of  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  44. 
Pump,  water  vacuum,   modification  of 

the  (Ittner),  a.,  ii,  718. 
Purine  bases,  estimation  of,  in  blood  and 
animal  organs   (His  and  Haoen), 
A.,  ii,  769. 
derivatives,  a  quantitative  reaction  of 
(JoLLEs),  A.,  ii,  454,  636. 
separation  of,  from  urea  (KrCoer 
and  Schmidt),  A.,  ii,  81. 
substances,  r61e  of,  in  human  meta- 
bolism (BiTRiAN  and  Schur),  A., 
ii,  489. 
isoTurpuric     aoid,      constitution       of 
(Nietzki  and  Petri),  A.,  i,  485. 
Metapnrparic    acid,   constitution    of 
(Borsche),  a.,  i,  645. 
Pyknomoter,  new  (Gockel),  A.,  ii,  193. 
Pyocyanin,  the  blue  colouring  matter  of 
Baeilhi8pifocijaneti8{BoLA}Hi}),  A.,i,  70. 
Pyramidone       {dimethylaminodimHhyl- 
pyrazolone)f  reactions  of  (Hoffmann), 
A.,  ii,  379. 
PyraBole-8:6-dioarbozylio  aoid  (Gray), 
A.,  i,  376. 


Pyraioledimethyleneeftnitrophenol     (v. 

Pechmann),  A.,i,  313. 
Pyraiolinodimethylenepioryl       acetate 

(v.  Pechmann),  A.,  i,  313. 
Pyridine,  action  of,  on  bromoacetophen- 
one   (Schmidt  and  Hartong  van 
Ark),  a.,  i,  687. 
action  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen 

snl^)hide  on  (Andr£),  A.,  i,  517. 
tellurium      bromide     and      chloride 

(Lenher),  a.,  i,  879. 
thori-chloride  and  -bromide  (Rosen- 
heim and  Schilling),  A.,  ii,  351. 
hydrochloride,   double  salt    of,   with 
bismuth    chloride     (Havsbr    and 
Vanino),  a.,  i,  641. 
tri-  and  tetra-thionates  (Andr£),  A., 

i,  517. 
detection    of    (Voxgerichten),  A., 
i,  61. 
Pyridine,  chlorine  derivatives  of,  con- 
stitution of  (Sell  and  Dootson), 
T.,  1,  238;  P.,  1889,  205  ;  1900,  9. 
chloroamino-derivatives   of,  constitu- 
tion of  (Sell  and  Dootson),  T., 
4,  283,  771  ;  P.,  1899,  206;  1900, 
9,  111. 
Pyrldinoaoetophenone  and  its  salts  and 
oximo      chloride       (Schmidt      and 
Hartong  van  Ark),  A-,  i,  687. 
Pyridinebetaino  and  its  basic  hydriodide 

(Ortoleva),  a.,  i,  558. 
PyTidine-4-oarbozylio    acid.     See    iao- 

Nicotinic  acid. 
Pyridineearbozylic  acidi  (Pinner),  A., 

i,  409. 
PyTidine-2:6-dioarboxylie  add  (Pinner; 

Pinner  and  Lbwin),  A.,  i,  409. 
Pyridininm  penta-hrfnao-  and    -cUoro- 

ehromate  (Pfeiffer),  A.,  i,  559. 
Pyridoylaoetie  aoida,  a-,  i8-,  andy-,  ethyl 

esters  (Pinner),  A.,  i,  409. 
8-Pyridyl    meroaptan,    mothotnlpliide 
and  inlphides  (Marckwald,  Klsmm, 
and  Trabert),  A.,  i,  456. 
Pyridyl-2-motliylfnlphone,  -9-ialp1ionie 
I       aoid,  and  •2-thioglyoollioaeid  (Marck- 
I      wald,    Klemm,  and  Trabert),   A., 
I       i,  456. 
I   Pyrites,  composition  and  heat  of  com- 

bttstiou  of  (Cavazzi),  A.,  ii,  598. 
I       estimation         of        pyrrhotite        in 
(Carpenter),  A.,  ii,  763. 
estimation  of  sulphur   in    (Hbiden- 
reich),  a.,  ii,  810. 
Pyrogallolsnlphonie  add  and  its  salts 

(Delage),  a.,  i,  595. 
Pyrographitio  add,  insoluble  (Staitdbn- 

MAIBR),  A.,  ii,  15. 
Pyrcfjaiiaeonine,  preparation,  properties 
and   aurichloride    of   (Dukstan  and 
Read),  T.,  62;  P.,  1899,207. 
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PTTCJapaeonitiiie,  preparation,  properties, 

hydrolysis,  and  salts  of  (Dunstan  and 

Read),  T.,  60;  P.,  1899,  207. 
P3rroliiBit6  from  Moravia  (KovAfe),  A., 

ii,  147. 
Pyromeeonio     aeid,     constitution     of 

(PERAtONEB  and  Leonardi),  a., 

i,  550. 
Psrromnoio  add,  oxidation  of,  in  presence 

of  ferrous  salts  (Fenton  and  Jones), 

T.,  76;  P.,  1899,  224. 
isoPjromnoic  aoid  (Simon),  A.,  i,  198. 
PyromuoometliTlai&ide  (Wheeler  and 

Atwatee),  a.,  i,  294. 
a-Psrrone-a'-earbozylio      aoid       (Lap- 

WORTH),  P.,  1900,  182. 
Pyrope  from  Steinegg,  Austria  (Mbha), 

A.,  ii,  218. 
Pyropbyllite     from     North     Carolina 
(Clarke  and  Steiger),  A.,  ii,  24. 

from  WestanS,    Sweden    (Weibull), 
A.,  ii,  286. 
Pyrotartario  aoid.     See  Methylsuccinic 

acid, 
n- Pyrotartario  aoid.     See  Glutaric  acid. 
iwPyrotritario  aoid  (Simon),  A.,  i,  624. 

ferric  salt,    as  an  indicator  (Simon), 
A.,i,  625. 
Pyroxono.     See  Augite. 
Pyrrhotito  (magnetic  pyrUes)^  estimation 

of,  in  pyrites  ore  (Carpenter),*  A., 

ii,  768. 
Pyrrole-2-aldeliyde  and  Pyrrolealdoximo 

(Bamberger  and    Djierdjian),  A., 

i,  309. 
2-Pyrrolidineoarbozylio  aoid    and    the 

action    of    metliylamine    on    (Will- 

statteb),  a.,  i,  405. 
Pyrrolidone  and  its  mercury  and  bromo- 

derivatiyes  (Tafel  and  Stern),  A., 

i,  657. 
Pyrrolixio-2-oarbozyUo  aoid  (  Bamberger 
and  Djierdjian),  A.,  i,  809. 

hydrazide  of  (Piccinini  and  Salmoni), 
A.,  i,  662. 
2-PyTroyl-aBoimide      and     -hydraside 

(PicciNiNi  and  Salmoni),  A.,  i,  662. 
8-Pyrrylnrethane,  and  its  nitroso-  and 

acetyl-derivatives      (PicciNiNi     and 

Salmoni),  A.,  i,  562. 
Pyruyamido,  oxime  of  (Wiiitelet),  T., 

1045;  P.,  1900,  146. 
Pymyio     aoid,     mercury     salts     and 
derivatives  of  (Let),  A.,  i,  882. 

benzylhydrazones  of   (Curtius),   A., 
i,  611. 

4-quinaldyIhydrazone  of  (Marokwald 
and  Chain),  A.,  i,  522. 
Pymyofflyoollio  aoid,  phenylhydrazone 

of  (WOLFF  and  Hebold),  A.,  i,  585. 


Qnarti,  solubility  of,  in  sodium  silicate 

solutions  (Spezia),  A.,  ii,  595. 
Quasiia,  distinguishing    between    hops 

and  (Chapman)  A.,  li,  880. 
Quorootiii  from  various  tannin  mattei-s 

(Perkin),  T.,  423  ;  P.,  1900,  46. 
4-Qiiiiialdyl-liydraiino,  and  -phenylthio- 
•emioarbaBido     (Marokwald      and 
Chain),  A.,  i,  521. 
Qniniaarin,      bromine-derivatives       of 
(LiEBERMANN  and  Biiber),  a.,  i,  451. 
Quinobia-a-oxy-propionio,  -butyrio,  and 
-isoyalerio     aoidi    (Bisghoff),    A., 
i,  446. 
qninol,C|sH70^Cl5,from  trichloroguaiacol 

and  nitric  acid  (Cousin),  A.,  i,  487. 
Quinol  (l'A-dihjfdraKybenzeM)t  condensa- 
tion of  the  disondium  derivative  of, 
with  esters   of  a-bromo- fatty  acids 
(Bisghoff),  A.,  1,  446. 
chloro-,  diacetyl  derivative  of  (Thielb 

and  Winteb),  A.,  i,  504. 
o*«;icyano-     (Thiele    and    Meisen- 
heimer),  a.,  i,  299. 
Qninolaootio    aoid.       See  ^-Hydroxy- 

phenoxyacetic  acid. 
Quinolino  derivatives,  action  of  aide* 
hydes  on  (Koenigs),  A.,  i,  189. 
abnormal  aurichloride  (Fbnneb  and 

Tafel),  A.,  i.  111. 
hydrochloride,   double  salt  of,   with 
bismuth    chloride    (Havseb     and 
Vanino),  a.,  i,  641. 
methiodide  (Marokwald  and  Meyer), 

A.,  i,  519. 
tellurium     bromide      and     chloride 
(Lenheb),  a.,  i,  879. 
Quinolino,    6-amino-,    and   its   acetyl, 
benzoyl     and     thionyl     derivatives 
(Knueppbl),  a.,  i,  187. 
^soQuinolino    derivatives,  formation  of 
(Gabbiel  and  Colman),  A.,  i,  358. 
1-mono'   and  1 :4-€2i-ehloro-,   and   its 
tetrahydride    (Gabbiel  and   Col- 
man), A.,  i,  858. 
4-Qiiinoliiioaldehyde     (Koekigs),    A., 

i,  246. 
Quinoliiie-pheBol,    -phenotole    and   its 
dioarboxylio     aoid    (Koenigs),    A., 
i,  247. 
Quinolinio      aoid,      esterification      of 

(Kibpal),  a.,  i,  61. 
2-Quinoloiiei,    nitro-,     preparation    of 

(Deckeb),  a.,  i,  689. 
2*Qiii2iolyl]iydraii2ie  and  its  derivatives 
and  its  compounds  with  ethyl  oxalate 
(Mabckwald  and  Meter),  A.,  i,  519. 
6-QiiiiioiyUiydraiiiio  (Kntjeppel),  A., 
i,  188. 
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S-Qoinolyl-phenylthiOBemioarlNuide  and 
-lemiearbaside     (IAabckwald     and 
Meyer),  A.,i,  520. 
Qninone,    C18H5O4CI5,   from    trichloro- 
guaiacol  and  nitric  acid  (Cousin),  A., 
i,  487. 
QuiEOEe,  production  of,  by  Streptothrix 
chromogena      (Beyekinck),       A., 
ii,  425. 
addition    of    hydrogen    cyanide    to 
(Thiels  and  Meiseiyheimer),  A., 
i,  299. 
o-Qninone,    ^m-bromo-    and    -cbloro-, 
from  ^m-bromo-  and  -chloro-gdaiacol 
and  -verati-ol  (Cousin),  A.,  i,  179, 
487. 
Qninonediozimei,    action    of  nitrogen 
peroxide  on  (Oliveei-Toktorici),  A., 
I,  658. 
QninoxLei,  action   of  acetic   anhydride 
and  sulphuric  acid  on  (Thiele  and 
Winter),  A.,  i,  504. 
from    benzene,  estimation    of,    vola- 
metrically  (Valeur),  A.,  ii,  57. 
Qninonei,   chloro-derivatiyes  of,   action 
of    a-acylated    phenylhydraziues    on 
(McPherson  and  Fi&cheb^,  A.,  i,  411. 
QuiaoEes,  list    of.      See    l^etoues  and 

Qui  nones. 
Qninoneaoetylphenylhydraione 

(McPherson),  a.,  i,  123. 
Qainonehydraionei,     constitution    and 
deriyative8of(FARMERandHANTZSCH), 
A.,  i,  122. 
Quinoneoximei,      stereochemistry       of 
(Eehrmann    and    Kruger),    A., 
i,  180. 
as      pseudo-acids      (Farmer      and 
Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  108. 
Qninopyridines^       constitution       and 
nomencUiture  of  (Willgerodt),  A., 
i,  610. 
QninoquinoliEe,  anhydrous  chloiide  of, 
phototrophy    of  (Marokwald),   A., 
li,  2. 
Qninoiol,  composition    of   (Rost),   A., 
ii,  164. 
See  also  o-Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic 
acid. 
QoinozalidoEeaeetio   aoid,  ethyl    ester 
(RuHEMANN    and   Stapleton),    T., 
248;  P.,  1900,12. 
6-QuinylaretliaEe     (Knueppel),      A., 
i,  188. 


Baoemie  aeid.    See  under  Tartaric  acid. 

BMomio  amino-aeidf,  resolution  of,  into 
optically  active  components  (Fischer), 
A.,  i,  172,  646;  (Fischer  and 
Mouneyrat),  a.,  i,  647. 


Eaoemio   oompounds,    some   (Schloss- 
berg),  a.,  i,  876. 
and   stereoisomeiides   (Cooper),    A., 

ii,  269. 
characterisation  of  (Roozeboom),  A., 
ii,  64,  70, 182 ;  (Beuni),  A.,  ii,  269 ; 
(Adriani),  a.,  ii,  462. 
resolution  of,  into  their  active  com- 
ponents    (Waldbn),     a.,    i,    7; 
(Marokwald  and  Mc&enzie),  A., 
i,  207. 
resolution  of,  into  active  components, 
by  means  of  enzymes  (Fischer),  A., 
i,  140. 
resolution    of,   by  means  of  moulds 
(Ulpiani     and     Condelu),    A., 
ii,  493. 
Baeemitation  occurring  during  the  form- 
ation of  benzylidene,  benzoyl,  and 
acetyl    derivatives    of     <2-ac-tetni- 
hydro-iS-naphthylamine  (Pops  and 
Harvey),  P.,  1900,  74. 
of    optically    active    tin    compounds 
(Pope  and  Peachey),  P.,  1900, 116. 
Badiations    and  Badio-aotiyity.     See 

Photochemistry. 
Badinm  (Giesel),  A.,  ii,  19. 
existence  of,  doubtful  (v.  Lengyel), 

A.,  ii,  402. 
from  pitchblende  (P.  and  S.  Curie 

and  Bj&MOirr),  A.,  ii,  82. 
radiations     from     (Villard),      A., 
ii,  381. 
transparency     of     aluminium     to 
(Becquerel),  a.,  ii,  881. 
spectrum  of  (Demar^ay),  A.,  ii,  88, 

586  ;  (Runoe),  A.,  ii,  641. 
electric  charge  of  the  deviable  rays  of 

(P.  and  S.  Curie),  A.,  ii,  254. 
effect  of  the  ma|[netic  field  on  rays  of 
(Curie),  A.,  ii,  126 ;  (Begqubbel), 
A.,  ii,  182,  183. 
phoephorescenoe    produced  by  radia- 
tions from  (Becquerel),  A.,  ii,  126. 
behaviour   of,    at   low   temperatores 

(Behbendsen),  a.,  ii,  587. 
See  also  Radio-active  substances  under 
Photochemistry. 
BaiBnoM  (melitose,  mdiiriote),  nutritive 
value  of,for^^)fr^Zusnt^(GiLLOT), 
A.,  u,  99. 
Bain-water.    See  under  Water. 
Bansatite  (Weibull),  A.,  ii,  287.  - 
Bape  eake.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bat,  growing,  decrease  of  water  in  the 
central     nervous     system     of     the 
(Donaldson),  A.,  ii,  556. 
Bate  of  sabstitation  of  a  nitro-group  by 

an  alkoxyl  (dr  Brvyn),  A.,  i,  146. 
Bathite  from  the  Binnenthal  (Solly  and 

Jackson),  A.,  ii,  599. 
Bays.    See  Photochemistry. 
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Bealgar.     See  Arsenic  sulphide. 
Seoeiver  for  fractional  distillation  in  a 

yacuum  (FooETTi),  A.,  ii,  535. 
Beductor,  a  simplified    (Shimer),   A., 

u,  50. 
Befraotion.     See  Photochemistry. 
Besin  oil,   distillation  of,    nnder  pres- 
sure (Kkaemer  and    Spilker),   A., 
i,  617. 
Beiin  from  acetone,  i^oamyl  nitrite  and 
hydrogen    chloride    (Kissel),    A., 
i,  621. 
(rosin),  properties  of  (Smetham  and 
Dodd),  a.,  ii,  377. 
BeiinB,  natural  (Bamberger  and  Land- 
sisdl),  a.,  i,  48  ;  (Bamberger  and 
Vischner),  a.,  i,  605. 
examination     of    (Dieterich),    A., 
ii,  118. 
BeaiiiB.     See  also  :— 
Abietoresen. 
Ambrite. 
Ammoniacum. 
Anime. 
Bdellium. 
Canadoresen. 
Caranna. 
Dammar. 
Galbannm. 
Labdanum. 
Lariciresiuol. 
isoLariciresinoI. 
Mastic. 
Opoponaz. 
Sagapenum. 
Sandarac. 
Storax. 
Tacamahaca. 
Turpeth. 
Besoroinobif-a-ozy-propionic,   -butyrio, 
and  -isovaleric  aeids  and  their  ethyl 
esters  (Biscuoff),  A.,  i,  446. 
Beaoreinol,  action  of  cyanogen  bromide 
.  on  (ScHOLL  and  K6rr),  A.,  i,  436. 
condensation  of  the  disodium  deriva- 
tive of,  with  esters  of  a-bromo-fatty 
acids  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  446. 
methyl  ether,  preparation  of  (Merz 
and  Strasser),  A.,  i,  289. 
Besoroinolaoetio  acid     See  7>i-Hydrozy- 

phenoxyacetic  acid. 
BMorcinol-o-aiosalicylic  acid  (Zaun), 

A.,  i,  549. 
Bccorcmol-l:  8:5- tricarboxylic         acid. 

See  Dihydroxytrimesic  acid. 
Bcipiration,  action  of  the  blood-gases 
on  (Plavec),  a.,  ii,  288. 
action  of  morphine  on  (Winternitz), 
A.,    ii,    221,    489;    (Impens),   A., 
ii,  228. 
action  of  nicotine  on  (Winterbero), 
A.,  ii,  424. 


BespiratioE,  elimination  of  carbon  di- 
oxide during (Grandis),  A.,  ii,  604. 

in  the  frog  (Athanasiu),  A.,  ii,  288. 

of  plants.   See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Betcne,  refraction  of  (Chilesotti),  A., 

i,  389. 
Bhabarberone    and    Bhabarberohydro- 

aEthrone  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  41 ;  (Lieber- 

mann),  a.,  i,  355. 
Bhamninaie  (C^  and  G.  Tanret),  A., 

i,  185. 
Bbamninose,  Bhamninite  and   Bham- 

ninotrionic  acid  (C.  and  G.  Tanret), 

A.,  i,  78. 
Bbamuinoie  and  Bhamninotrionio  acid, 

Tanret's,  cryoscopy  of  (Ponsot),  A., 

i,  333. 
Bbamncse,   oxidation  of,   by  hydrogen 

peroxide  (Morrell  and  Crofi's),  T., 

1220  ;  P.,  1900,  171. 
Efiainnus  ccUharttea,  constituents  of  the 

fruits  of  (TsoHiRCH  and  Polacoo),  A., 

i.  681. 
Bhapontin  and  its  tetracetyl  derivative 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  41. 
Bhein    and     its     diacetyl     derivative 

(Hesse),   A.,  i,  41 ;  (Liebermann), 

A.,  i,  355. 
Bhodeose,  a  new  sugar  (YotoSek),  A., 

i,  832. 
Bhodinal,  transformation  of,  into  men- 

thone  (BouvEAULT),  A.,  i,  452. 
Bhodinol  (Bouveault),  A.,  i,  452.  •  ^ 
Bhodium,  behaviour  of,  in  alloys  with 
the    noble   metals    (Bossler),  A., 
ii,  782. 

sesquichlovide  (Leidi^),  A.,  ii,  146. 

potassium     cyanide     (Leidi^),     A., 
i,  212. 
Bhubarb    and   its   active    constituents 

(Hesse),  A.,  i,  40  ;  (Tschirch),  A., 

i,  185. 
Bh^a      Metopiunif       constituents       of 

(Perkin),  T.,  427  ;  P.,  1900,  45. 
Bioinine  and   its    dibromide  (Evans), 

A.,  i,  309. 
Bioinolcic  acid,  and  its  acetyl  derivative, 

action     of    hydrogen     uromide     on 

(Kasansky),  a.,  i,  426. 
Bing    compounds,    formation    of,    by 
elimination  of  aromatic  nitro-groups 
(Werner   and   Herberger),    A., 
i,  57. 

luminescence  of  (Kauffmann),    A., 
i,  480. 
Bing    diimptioii   and   ring   formation 

among  terpene  derivatives  (Wallach), 

A.,  i,  44,  589. 
Boaating  apparatna,  laboratory  (Dross- 
bach),  A.,  ii,  270. 
Robinia    PseudacacUi^    constituentcr    of 

(Perkin),  T.,  430  ;  P.,  1900,  45. 
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Books,  artificial  production  of  (Bauer), 
A.,  ii,  26. 
application  of  the  ^hase  rule  to  (Le 

Chateliee),  a.,  li,  197. 
corundum-bearing,  of  Eastern  Ontario 

(Miller),  A.,  li,  552. 
volcanic,     Italian,     composition     of 
(Washington),  A.,  ii,  27,  220. 
from  Sumatra  (Milch),  A.,  ii,  150. 
of  Suzeava,  composition  of  minerala 
from     the     (Butureanu),     A., 
ii,  149. 
analysis  of  (WQlfino),  A.,  ii,  25. 
Book  aEalysoi,  statement  of  (Washing- 
ton), A.,  ii,  698. 
BSntgon  raji.    See  Photochemistry. 
BoianUine  baoei,   coloured,  and  their 
colonring  properties  (v.  Georgievics), 
A.,  i,  569. 
Boie  bloMoms,   occurrence  of  phenyl - 
ethyl    alcohol    in    (Walbaum),    A., 
i,  509,  645. 
Boioi,  oil  of  (Walbaum),  A.,  i,  509. 
German  (Walbaum  and  Stephan), 

A.,  i,  677. 
benzylcarbinol  from  (v.  Sodbn  and 
Rojahn),  a.,  i,  489. 
Boiindono,  chloro-  and  thio-  (Fischer 

and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  461. 
twBofindoEO,  its  ozime  and  salts,  and 
the  interaction  of  the  chloride  with 
aniline  and  the  toluidines  (Fischer 
and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  461. 
Bosinduline  (Fischer  and  Hepp),  A., 

i,  460. 
Bosindnlino  and  isoBosindiiline,  action 
of  tetramethyhiiaminobenzhydrol  on 
(Mohlau    and    Schaposchnikoff), 
A.,  1,  367. 
i<oBoii]idiili]ie8,eighth  and  ninth  isomer- 
ides,  isolation  of,  and  their  salts 
(Kehrmann   and    Filatoff),   A., 
i,  60. 
tenth    and    eleventh    isomerides    of 
(Kehrmann     and     Wolff),    A., 
i,  463. 
i^oBosindulinolonoanramino  and  its  salts 
(MOhlau    and    Schaposchnikoff), 
A.,  i,  367. 
Bnbber  waroi.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Bnboanio  aoid.    See  Oxamide,  r/ithio-. 
Babidinm,  change  of  volume  accompany- 
ing fusion  of  (Eckardt),  A.,  ii,  400. 
Babidinm  amalgams  (Kerp  and  Bi'iTT- 

ger),  a.  » ii,  656. 
Bubidium   aalta,    extraction    of,    from 

lepidolite  (FormAnek),  A.,  ii,  15. 
Bvbldinm      hydrogen     ^rafluoriodate 
(Weinland     and     Koppen),     A., 
ii,  139. 
tellnriodate  (Weinland  and  Prausb), 
A.,  ii,  399. 


Bnbidinm     persulphate     (Marshall), 
A.,  ii,  277. 
magnesium   sulphate   (Mallet),  T., 

223  ;  P.,  1899,  227. 
microchemical  detection  of  (Huysse), 
A.,  ii,  245. 
Baminants.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Bnthoninm  and  its  compounds  (Antony 

and  Lucchesi),  A.,  ii,  659. 
Bye.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Sabinone,  and  its  glycol  and  ketone,  and 

Sabinenie  abid  (Semmleb),  A.,  i,  454. 
Sabinol  (Fromm),  A.,  i,  402;  (Semmlkb), 

A.,  i,  453. 
Sabinylglyoerol  (Ssmmler),  A.,  i,  458. 
Saooharic  aoid,  oxidation  of,  in  presence 

of  ferrous  salts  (Fenton  and  Jones), 

T.,  76 ;  P.,  1899,  224. 
''Baookarin''  (o-bensaicnUphinide),    in- 
fluence of,  on  digestion  (Berlioz), 
A.,  ii,  606. 

detection  of,   in  beer  (Robsixg),   A., 
ii,  119. 

detection  of,  in  food  (Truchon),  A., 
ii,  377  ;  (de  BrAvans),  A.,  ii,  635. 

detection  of,  in  wines  (Yitali),  A., 
ii,  57. 
Saoobarine  liquids,   analysis  of  (Hal- 

phen),  a.,  ii,  694. 
ScKcharamycca   mycoderma,     action     of 

benzylthiocarbimide  on  ( ter  Meulbn), 

A.,  i,  511. 
Saoobaroie.    See  Sucrose. 
Safflowor  oil.    See  Carthamus  Undmus. 
Saifiron,   colouring  matter  of  (Hilgeb), 

A.,  i,  682. 
Safranino    (Fischer   and    Hepp),    A., 
i,  460. 

diazotisatiou  of  (Jaubbrt),  A.,  i,  315. 
Bafranine  oolonring  matters,  structure 

of(QBEEN),  A.,  i,  119. 
apoBBfmasiio    hydrobromide    and    apo* 

Safranone  salts  and  oxime  (Fischeb 

and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  460. 
Safraainei,  formation  of  (Hardin),  A., 

i,  412 ;  (Chabdin),  a.,  i,  610. 
Safrole,    action    of  iodine  and  mercuric 

oxide  on  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  641. 
isoBattole,  acid,  C10H10O4,  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  495. 
Sagaponnm,  examination  of  (Dibi'Erich), 

A.,  ii,  118. 
Sainfoin.    See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
St.  Ignatini  bean,  composition  of  the 

albumen  of  (Bourquxlot  and  Lav- 
rent),  A.,  ii,  498. 
"Sake,'*    chemical   and    biological    re- 
searches on  the  preparation  of  (Kozai), 

A.,  ii,  743. 
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Salamander,  alkaloids  from  the  (Faumt), 

A.,  i,  186. 
Salioylaldehiyde,  action  of  liver-extracts 
on  (Mbdvedeff),  A.,  ii,  738. 
condensation     of,     with     homologous 
phloroglucinols  (Weidel  and  Wen- 
zel),  a.,  i,  308. 
Salioylaldehyde,     Sib-dtbromo-,   acetyl 
derivatives  of  (Simonis  and  Wenzel), 
A.,  i,  496. 
Salioylaldehydephenylhydraione,  oxida- 
tion of  (MiNUNNi  and  Carta-Satta), 
A.,  i.  260. 
Salioylanilinoaoetio   add.    See  o-Carb- 

oxyphenylglycoUic  aeid  anilide. 
Salioylhydramide,    metallic   derivatives 

of  (DelApine),  a.,  i,  177. 
Balioylio  aeid,  action  of  4iy  silver  oxide 
and   methyl  iodide   on   (Landeb), 
T.,745;  P.,  1900,6,90. 
mercnry  derivative  of,  and  detection 
of,  by  Millon's  reagent  (Lintner), 
A.,  ii,  681. 
sodium  salt,  influence  of,  on  metabolism 

(GooDBODY),  A.,  ii,  670. 

detection  of,  in  presence  of  citric  acid 

(Lanokopf),     a.,     ii,     695,    769; 

(Ck)NRADY  ;  Gerock),  a.,  ii,  769  ; 

(Kleit),  a.,  ii,  770. 

detection  of,  in  milk  (St^ss),  A.,  ii,  770. 

cause  of  error  in  testing  for,  in  wines 

(Ferreira  da  Silva),  a.,  ii,  695. 
estimation  of  (Messinger),  A.,  ii,  514. 
estimation  of,  by  ferric  isopyrotritarate 
(Simon),  A.,  i,  625. 
Salieylio  aoid,  methyl  ester,  action  of 
aniline     and     hydroxylamino     on 
(Tingle),  A.,  i,  544. 
phenyl  ester.     See  Salol. 
esters  of,   reaction    of,    with    amines 
(Tingle),  A.,  i,  641, 
Salioylie  aeid,  amino-,  glycinyl  deriva- 
tives of  the  esters  of  (Einhorn  and 
Oppenheimeb),  a.,  i,  494. 
3-amino-,  derivatives  of  (Zahn),  A., 

i,  549. 
m-nitro-  (Hill,Soch,  andOENSLAGER), 
A.,  i,  538. 
a-Salioylozy-propionie,     -n-    and    -Uo- 
butyrio,  and  -iacrvalerie  aoids  and  their 
ethyl  esters  (Bisc^hoff),  A.,  i,  397. 
Balinigriii,  new  glucoside  from   willow 
bark  (JowErr),  T.,  707  ;  P.,  1900,  89. 
,8alipyrine,  metallic  derivatives  of  con* 
stitution  of  (Sohuyten),  A.,  i,  57 ; 
(Bourgeois),  A.,  i,  193. 
estimation  of  (Bouoault),  A.,  i,  311. 
SaUva,  influence  of  acids  on  the  amyl- 
olytic   action    of   (Hanford),    A., 
ii,  666. 
human,     potassium    thiocyanate     in 
(BlENDELand  Schneider),  A.  ,ii,  554. 


Salol,   action  of  amines,   phenols,  and 

sulphuric  acid  on  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  648. 
Salt,  a,  from  Lake  Djou van-Tub^  (Mar- 

kownikoff),  a.,  ii,  660. 
Salts,  mixture  of,  having  one  common 
•  ion,    solubility   of  (Touren),    A., 

ii,  396,  530,  646. 
acid,  relation  between  taste  and  dis- 
sociation   of    (Kahlbnbero),    a., 
ii,    270,    646 ;      (Richards),    A., 
ii,  391. 
fused,    electrolysis   of    (Lorbnz    and 
Helfenstein),  a.,  ii,  883 ;  (Hel- 
fenstein),  a.,  ii,  388;  (Quincke; 
Lorenz),  a.,  ii,  644. 
solid    and    fused,    relation    between 
polarisation  and  current  density  in 
'  (GocKEL),  A.,  ii,  704. 

I       solid,  and  their  solution,  difference  of 
I  potential  between  (Campetti),  A., 

I  li,  704. 

I       inorganic,    in    non-aaueous  solutions, 
I  electriciid  conductivity  of  (Lincoln), 

I  A.,  ii,  6. 

Samandarine  and  SamaiLdaridiiie(FAUHT), 

A.,  i,  186. 
Samarium  (Demar^at),  A.,  ii,  404. 
oxide,   crude,  new  element    in    (De- 
mar^ay),  a.,  ii,  481. 
Sand,    estimation  of,   in  clays  (Cron- 
quist),  a.,  ii,  171. 
separation    of,     from    clay    in    soils 
(Scarlata),  a.,  ii,  868. 
Sandalwood  oil,  East  Indian,  constituents 
of  (Guerbet),  a.,  i,  242,  401;  (v. 
SODEN  ;  Mt^LLER),  A.,  i,  677. 
West    Indian,    constituents    of    (v. 
Soden),  a.,  i,  401 ;  (Deussen),  A., 
ii,  579. 
Sandarao  resin,  examination  of  (Diei*e- 

rich),  a.,  ii,  118. 
Sandmeyer'i  and  Cktttermann'sreaetioni, 
electrolytic  modification  of  (Voto^ek 
and  ZbnISbk),  A.,  i,  19. 
Sandstone  concretions  from  West  Cheshire 

(Moore),  A.,  ii,  150. 
Sanidine    from    Monte    Cimino,    Rome 

(Zambonini),  a.,  ii,  603. 
Santalene,  Santalols,  Santalal,  Santalic 
acid  from  Bombay  oil  of  sandalwood 
(Guerbet),  A.,  i,  24a. 
Santalenes,  a-  and  fi-  (Guerbet),  A., 

i,  242,  401. 
iffoSantidenes,  isomeric  (Guerbet),  A., 

i,  402. 
Santalol  from  West  Indian  sandalwood 

oil  (Deussen),  A.,  ii,  579. 
Santalols,  a-  and   fi-   (Guerbet),  A., 

i,  242,  402  ;  (v.  Soden),  A.,  i,  677. 
Santalone   and   its    oxirae    froiti  East 
Indian  sandalwood  oil  (Mt^LLER),  A.) 
i,  678. 
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SaEtene,  C9H14,  from  East  Indian  sandal- 
wood oil  (MtJLLEK),  A.,  i,  678. 
Santonio  acid,  and  its  dioxitne  and  Meta- 

saEtonie    aoid    (Francescoki),    A., 

i,  101. 
SaEtOEin,  action  of,  on  vision  (Filehne), 
A.,  ii,  424. 

estimation  of  (Thaeter),  A.,  ii,  122, 
775  ;  (Katz),  A.,  ii,  583. 
a-8aEtoniE,    ^n'bromo-    (Francesgoni), 

A.,  i,  102 
SapoEifleatioE,  the  theory  of  (Lewko- 
WIT8CH),  P.,  1899,  190. 

See  also  Hydrolysis. 
Sapoflite   from    Moravia   (KovAii),   A., 

li,  149. 
Sartorite  from  the  Binnenthal  (Solly 

and  Jacksun),  A.,  ii,  599. 
SaturatiOE  sludge,  acids  in  (AndrlIk), 

A.,  ii,  679. 
SavlE,  oil  of,  constitaents  of  (Fromm), 

A.,  i,  402. 
Saw  palmette  (sabcU  s&rrulatum),  fruit 

of  (Sherman  and  Brigos),  A.,  ii,  102. 
SehiEOzydase  from  Schinus  fnolUf  and 

the  function  of  iron  in  (Sarthou),  A., 

i,  575. 
BehiioUte  from  Greenland  (Winther), 

A.,  ii,  418. 
Sohrdtterite    from   Saalfeld,  Thnringia 

(Zambohini),  a.,  ii,  160. 
Beolecite,  action  of  ammonium  chloride 

on  (Clarke  and  Steiger),  A.,  ii,  414. 
Scopolamine  (Hesse),  A.,  i,  50 ;  (Gada- 

mer),  a.,  i,  356. 
t-Soopolamine.    See  Atroscine. 
Sea  nrohin,  unfertilised  eggs  of,  artificial 

production    of    normal    larvse    from 

(Loeb),  a.,  ii,  555. 
Sea  water.    See  under  Water. 
Soa-weod.     See  Ulva  kUissima. 
Selenite,  dehydration  of  (Zunino),  A., 

ii,  479. 
Selenium,  allotropic   forms  of  (Saun- 
ders), A.,  ii,  650. 

isomorphism  of,  with  tellurium 
(NoRRis  and  Mommers),  A.,  ii,537. 

f^tozide,  action  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
on  (KoRRis  and  Fay),  A.,  ii,  272. 

BoleEatos,  double,  of  iJie  type  R,M 
(Se04)s,6HaO,  crystallography  of 
(Tutton),  a.,  ii,  593. 

Selenotetrathionie  add,  sodium  salt 
of  (NoRRis  and  Fay),  A.,  ii,  272. 
Selenium  organic  eompoundf: — 
Selenium   compounds,   cyano-   (Mutu- 

MANN  and  Schroder),  A.,  i,  479. 
Selenium,    detection    and    separation 
of;— 

test  for,  in  sulphuric  acid  (Schlaq- 
DSNHAUFFEN  and  Paqel),  a., 
ii,342. 


Selenium,  separation  of  :— 

separation  of,  from  tellurium  (Crane), 
A.,  ii,  473 ;  (Keller),  A.,  ii,  573. 
Selenoantimonitei  (Pouobt),  A.,  ii,  84. 
Semioarhaiinopropionie  add,  acyl  deriv- 
atives of  (Bailey  and  Agree),  A., 

i,628. 
Semioarbaionei,'  decomposition  of  ( K i  v- 
pikq),  p.,  1900,  68. 

hydrolysis  of  (Young  and  With  am), 
P.,  1900,  73. 
Somioarbaiylcamphoformenooarbozjlie 

adds   (J.   6.  and   A.  Tingle),   A., 

1,  803. 
Seminaae  (Bourquelot  and  H^rissey), 

A.,  i,  820;  ii,  35.  233. 
Senna  leayes,  constituents  of  (Tsc birch 

and  HiEPE),  A.,  i,  681. 
Sorpontine    from     Silesia,    nickel     in 

(ASCHERMANN),  A.,  U,  86. 

Serum,  antidiphtheric,  granular  deposit 
from  (Maillard),  A.,  i,  266. 
antihaematic  (Nolf),  A.,  ii,  741. 
antihepatic  (Delbzbnnb),  A.,  ii,  675. 
antileucocytic,    action    of,    on    blood 

(Delezbnne),  a.,  ii,  423,  554. 
hsmolytic  (Bordxt),  A.,  ii,  741. 
and  red  corpusdes  (Cantacu2^e), 
A.,  ii,  741. 
0X-,    albumin   in    (Houoardt),    A., 
i,  709. 
Serum-globulin,  solubility  of,  in  ^-ater 

(M ARGUS),  A.,  i,  127. 
Seiam^  oil,  constituents  of  (Bomer  and 
Winter),  A.,  ii,  178. 
aualTsis  of  (Utz),  A.,  ii,  699. 
Baudouin's    test    for    (Kbrp),     A., 

ii,  116. 
colour  tests  for  (Bbllier),  A.,  ii,  117. 
detection  of,  iu  butter  (Weigmann)^ 
A.,    ii,    40;(Sohn),    A.,    ii,    55; 
(Kerp),    a.,    ii,    116;   (Brxmek; 
Soltsien),  a.,  ii,  825 ;  (Author), 
A.,  ii,  453. 
detection  of,  in  maraaiiue  (Bomer  and 
Winter),   A.,  ii,  178 ;  (B&emsr  ; 
Soltsien),  a.,  ii,  325;  (Amthor), 
A.,  ii,  453. 
Seoamin,    properties    of   (Bomer    and 

Winter),  A.,  ii,  178. 
Sesquimethylenoasparagine     (Schiff), 

A.,i,  85. 
Sesquiterpene  from  oil  of  iK>plar  budi> 

(Ficuter  and  Katz),  A.,  i,  108. 
Sesquiterpenci     from     oitronelU      oil 

(Scuimmel  audCo.),  A.,  i,  184. 
Sewage  effluents,  estimation  of  dissolved 
oxygen  in  (Leits  and  Blake),  A., 
ii,  755. 
Sheep.     See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Shells  of  Mytiluaand  Pinna,  or^nic  sub- 
stance of  the  (Wetzel),  A:,  li,  555. 
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Shook,  surgical,  use  of  alkaline  solutions 

in  (Howell),  A.,  ii,  658. 
Bilioa.    See  Silicon  dioxide. ' 
Silioon,    spectrum   of  (Locktek),    A., 
ii,  181 ;  (Ldnt),  A.,  ii,  585. 
amorphous,  and  its  chloride  and  sulph- 
ide,  preparation  of(HEMFEL  and 
V.  Haast),  A^  ii,  275. 
SilicoE  borides,  Sidj  and  SiB«,  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of  (Moissan  and 
Stock),  A.,  ii,  689. 
fe^?iachloride,  hydrolysis  of  (v.  KowA- 

LEWSKY),  A.,  ii,  731. 
dioxide  (silica),   expansion    of   fused 
(Le  Chatelibr),  a.,  ii,  539. 
permeability  of  molten,  to  hydrogen 

(Villard),  a.,  ii,  652. 
estimation  of,  in  chrome  ore  (Tate), 

A.,  ii,  318. 
estimation  of,   colorimetrically,   in 
mineral  waters  (Salvadori  and 
Pellini),  a.,  ii,  367. 
Silicates,    constitution    and    classifi- 
cation    of    (Butureanu),     a., 
i,  285. 
fused,  solidification  of,  under  high 
and  normal  pressure  (Oetlino), 
A.,  ii,  149. 
Silieoranadiomolybdates  (Friedheim 
and  Castendyck),  A.,  ii,  483. 
Silicon  ormnic  compoimds  :— 
Silieo-pnenylamidc,    -diphenylimide, 
and     -tripltenylg^uaiddiiie     (Rey- 
nolds), T.,  836 ;  P.,  1900,  138. 
Silicon,  eitimation  of:— 
estimation     of,     in     ferro-chromium 
(Tate),  A.,  ii,  318. 
SilTcr,  electrolytic  deposition  of,  from 
non-aqueous    solutions    (Kahlen- 
berg),  a.,  ii,  621. 
sensitiveness   of,    to   light   (Water- 
house),  A.,  ii,  585. 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  (Rich- 
ards, Collins,  and  Hbimbod),  A., 
ii,  256. 
action  of  chlorine  on,  in  the  light  and 
in   the    dark   (v.    Cordier),    A., 
ii,  848,  728. 
reyersible  reaction  between  hydrogen 
chloride  and  (Jouniaux),  A.,  ii,  139. 
Silver  lalti,  complex  (Hellwio),  A., 
ii,  728. 
action   of    sodium    thiosulphate    od 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  691. 
Silrer    halogen    salts,   solubility    of 
(Thiel),  a.,  ii,  521. 
double,  with  ammonium  thiosulphate 
(Rosenheim   and    Steinhauser), 
A.,  ii,  658. 
SilTcr   bromide    and    chloride,    photo- 
chemical experiments  on   (Luther), 
A.,  ii,  181. 


Silver  bromide,  chloride  and  iodide,  pre- 
cipitated, equilibrium  in  (Thiel), 
A.,  ii,  521. 
platosemiammine    chloride    (Joroen- 

sen),  a.,  i,  542. 
fluoride,  electrochemical  properties  of 
(Abegg   and   Immerwahr),  A., 
ii,  256. 
compound     of,     with     ammonium 
fluoride  (Gr&tzner),  A.,  ii,  541. 
hydroxide,  absorption  of  hydrogen  by 

(CoLSON),  A.,  li,  241. 
nitrate,   formation  and   transition  of 
mixed  crystals  of  sodium  nitrate 
and  (Hissink),  A.,  ii,  339. 
formation  and  transformation  of  the 
double  salts  of  thallium  nitrate 
and  (VAN  Eijk),  A.,  ii,  403. 
2>eroxynitrate  (BuLc),  A.,  ii,  596. 
oxide,  action  of  acetylene  on  (GoocH 
and  Baldwin),  A.,  i,  74. 
action  of,  on  bromoamines  (Kijner), 

A.,  i,  277,  333,  629. 
dry,  and  alkyl  iodides,  alkylation 
by  means  of  (Lander),  T.,  786; 
P.,  1900,  6,  90. 
|>eroxide,  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
on    (Vanino    and    Hauser),    A., 
ii,  279. 
;?croxysulphate  (Mulder),  A.,  ii,  724. 
sulphite  and  thiosulphate,  double  salts 
with    the    alkali    metals   (Rosen- 
heim    and     Steinhauser),     A., 
ii,  662. 
thioantimonites,    double    salts    with 
alkali  metals  (Pouget),  A.,  ii,  84. 
Silver  organic  componndi : — 
peroxyacetate  (Mulder),  A.,  ii,  724. 
platosemi-ethylene  chloride  (JiiRGEX- 
SEN),  A.,i,  542. 
Silver,  detection  and  estimation  of  :— 
detection  of,  bv  diinercurous  ammon- 
ium     chlonde      (Letbur),       A., 
ii,  246. 
estimation  of,         Tolumetrically 

(Andrews),  A.,  ii,  760. 
estimation  of,   by  Volhard's  method 

(Rose),  T.,  232 ;  P.,  1900,  5. 
estimation     of,     on     plated    copper 
utensils  (Girard),  A.,  ii,  170. 
Silver  bullion,  assay  of  (Rose),  T.,  232  ; 

P.,  1900,  5. 
Sldn,    absorption    of    iodides    by    the 

(Gallard),  a.,  ii,  419. 
Slags,  basie,  valuation  of  (Dafert),  A., 
ii,167. 
estimation    of    phosphoric    acid    in 

(Herzfeld),  a.,  ii,  248,  367. 
Wagner's  reagent  for  the  estimation 
of    soluble     phosphoric    acid    in 
(Casali),  a.,  li,  811. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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Blatei    (R£AD£    and    Holland),    A., 

ii,  150. 
Soap  emnliioBi,  nature  of  (Donkan), 

A.,  ii,  201. 
Soapi,  action  of,  in  the  body  (Munk), 
A.,  ii,  418. 
absorption  of,  in  the  large  intestine 

(Hamburger),  A.,  ii,  418. 
analysis    of   (Shukoff  and  Nogin), 

A.,  ii,  326. 
analysis    of    the     fatty    matter    of 

(Smetuam  and  Dodd),  A.,  ii,  377. 
estimation  of  free  alkali  in  (Divine), 

A.,  ii,  759. 
estimation  of  total  and  free  alkali  and 
alkali  carbonate  in  (Henriqubs  and 
Mayer),  A.,  ii,  687. 
estimation  of  glycerol  in  (Jeak),  A., 

ii,  694. 
glycerin-,    estimation    of    sugar    in 

(Frbybr),  a.,  ii,  873. 
estimation    of    the     water-softening 
power  of  (Richardson  and  Jaff]%), 
A.,  ii,  326. 
Soda,  natural,  from  Egypt  (Schwein- 

FURTH  and  Lewin),  A.|^ii,  283. 
Sodinm,     electrical     effects     produced 
during  the  evaporation  of,  in  air 
and  other  gases  (Henderson),  A., 
ii,  688. 
in  the  red  corpusoles  of  the  blood  of 
animals  (Bottazzi  and  Cappelli), 
A.,  ii,  225. 
in  cartilage  (v.  Bunge),  A.,  ii,  92. 
Sodium    alloji    with    bismuth,    with 
cadmium,  with  lead,  and  with  mer- 
cury, composition  and  melting  points 
of  (Kurnakoff),  a.,  ii,  277. 
Sodium   Mnftlgams  (Kurnakoff),  A., 
ii,    277;   (Guntz   and    FiftRi^),  A., 
ii,   540;  (Kbrp  and  BO-itgrr),   A., 
ii,  656. 
Sodium      aluminates      (Allen       and 
RooEKs),  A.,  ii,  727;  (Hebz),  A., 
ii,  728. 
antimonide,  arsenide,  bismnthide  and 
stannide,  preparation  of  (Lebeau), 
A.,  ii,  276. 
biborate  (borax),  separation  of  boric 
acid  from  (Beythien  and  Hempkl), 
A.,  ii,  313. 
carbonate,  use  of,  in  surgical  shock 
(Howell),  A.,  ii,  558. 
detection  of,   in  milk  (SCss),  A., 
ii,  759. 
chloride,    relationship    between    the 
composition  of  solutions  of  potass- 
ium chloride  and  (Wilson),  A., 
ii,  285. 
electrolysis  of  (Wolf),  A.,  ii,  382  ; 
(LoRSNZ    and    Wshrun),    A., 
ii,  476. 


Sodinm  chloride,  electrical  conductivity 
of  solutions  of  (Eohlrausch  and 
Maltby),  a.,  ii,  61. 
dissociation  and  dissociation  equili- 
brium of  (Jahn),  a.,  ii,  523,  707. 
viscosity  of  solutions  of  (Hoskikg), 

A.,  ii,  836. 
poisonous  character  of  (Loeb),  A., 

ii,  227. 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood      after      transfusion       of 
(Magnus),  A.,  ii,  665. 
influence  of  solutions  of,  injected 
subcutaneously,       on       proteid 
metabolism  (Krummaohsr),  A., 
u,  670. 
poisonous    properties    of,    towards 
plants  (Coupin),  A.,  ii,  286. 
fluonde,   compound  of,   with  uranyl 
fluoride,  and  the  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide   on  it  (Lordkipancdz^), 
A.,  ii,  658. 
iodide,  influence  of,  on  the  circulation 

(Barbara),  A.,  ii,  291. 
nitrate,     electrical    conductivity    of 
solutions  of  (Eohlrausch   and 
Maltby),  A.,  ii,  61. 
formation  and  transition  of  mixed 
crystals  of  potassium  nitrate  and, 
and  of  silver  nitrate  and  (His- 
8INK),  A.,  ii,  889. 
estimation  of  potassium  jperchlorate 
in  (Blattmsr  and   Brasseur), 
A.,  ii,  755. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
nitrite,   colour  and   physical  proper- 
ties of  solutions  of  (BoousKi),  A., 
ii,  75. 
cobalt  nitrite,   {ireparation  of  (Biil- 
mann),  a.,  ii,  624. 
and  salt  of,  wiih  potassium  (Adie 
and  Wood),  T.,  1076;  P.,  1900, 
17. 
dioxide,  hydrate  of,  thermochemistry 

of  (de  Forcrand),  a.,  ii,  129. 
phosphates  (y.  Enorrb),  A.,  ii,  651. 
selenoantimonites  and  complex  salts 
with  sulphur  and  thioantimonitea 
(Pouget),  a.,  ii,  84. 
selenotetrathionata  (Norris  and  Fay), 

A.,  ii,  272. 
silicate  solutions  as  a  solvent  of  quarts 

(Spezia),  a.,  ii,  595. 
sulphate,  test  by  freezing  point  deter- 
minations of  the  dissociation  values 
of  solutions  of  (Archibald),  A., 
ii,  65. 
chromium     sulphate     (Pagel),     A., 

u,  349. 
hydioximidoBulphate,    'gradual     de- 
composition of  (Divers  and  Haoa), 
T.,978;  P.,  1900,  147. 
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Sodium  hydrogulphides,  salphides  and 
polysalphides  (Bloxa^m),  T.,  753; 
P.,  1899,  146. 
sulphides,    action    of,    on    aromatic 
nitro-compounds  (Blakksma),  A., 
i,  226,  482. 
Hulphite,  decomposition  of  an  ice-cold 
solution    of,    by    carbon     dioxide 
(DiVKRs  and  Haqa),  T.,  681. 
hydrogen    sulphite,    combination    of, 
with    organic    compounds    by    an 
ethylene  linking (Labbi?:),  A.,  i,  149. 
hyposulphite        (Bebnthsbn        and 

Bazlen),  a.,  ii,  208. 
osmisulphite  and  chloro-osmisulphite 

(Rosenheim),  A.,  ii,  660. 
potassium  sulphites,  non-existence  of 

two  isomeric  (Fraps),  A.,  ii,  276. 
sulphite   and    thiosulphate,    double, 
with  silyer  and  copper  (Rosenheim 
and  Steinhauser;,  A.,  ii,  652. 
thiosulphate,  fusion  of  (KOster  and 
Thibl),  a.,  ii,  68. 
decomposition    of,    by    acids    {v. 

Oettinobn),  a.,  ii,  400. 
crystalline  hydrates    of  (Taylor), 

A.,  ii,  206. 
action  of,  on  bismuth  and  iron  salts 

(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  692. 
action  of,  on  chromium  and  silver 

salts  (Faktor),  A.,  ii,  691. 
action  of,  on  lead  salts  (Faktor), 

A.,  ii,  688,  691. 
action  of,  on  mercury^salts (Faktor), 

A.,  ii,  627. 
titration     of    mercury     salts     by 

(Norton),  A.,  ii,  689. 
action  of,  on  potassium  antimony 

tarti-ate  (Faktor),  A.,  ii,  598. 
action  of,  on  selenium  dioxide,  and 
on  tellurium  dioxide  (Norris  and 
Fat),  a.,  ii,  272. 
detection  of  (Huysse),  A.,  ii,  245. 
tungstate,  solubility  of,  in  water,  and 
the  density  and  refractive  index  of 
its    solution    (Pawlxwski),     A., 
ii,  400. 
Sodium,   detection    of,   in   presence   of 

potassium  (Schoorl),  A.,  li,  625. 
Soil    analyses    (v.     Feilitzkn),    A., 

ii,  604. 
Soils,  mechanical  analysis  of  (Scarlata), 
A.,  ii,  368. 
estimation  of  combined  carbon  dioxide 

in  (SchCttb),  a.,  ii,  48. 
estimation  of  combined  carbon  dioxide 
in,  by  Stutzer  and  Hartleb's  method 
(Wot),  a.,  ii,  170. 
rapid  estimation  of  clay  in  (Poquil- 

lon),  a.,  ii,  816. 
estimation  of    humus   in  (Aschman 
and  Faber),  A.,  ii,  60. 


Soils,  estimation  of  humus  in,  errors  m 

the  (Emery},  A.,  ii,516. 
estimation    or    available   phosphoric 

acid  in  (Paonoul),  A.,  ii,  167. 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  available 

as  plant  food  in  (Plot),  A.,  ii,  510. 
estimation   of   phosphoric   acid   and 

potash  in,  by  the  huraic  acid  method 

(Hoffmeister),  a.,  ii,  244. 
estimation  of   potash  in  (Adie  and 

Wood),   T.,  1079;    P.,  1900,  18; 

(Hoffmelster),  a.,  ii,  244. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Solanaoeae,  alkaloids  of  the    (Hesse), 

A.,  i,  50  ;  (Gadamer),  A.,  i,  366. 
Solaaine,    physiological    functions     of 

(Albo),  a.,  ii,  234. 
Solanthlo  aoid  (Brautioam),  A.,  i,  177. 
Solubility.    See  under  Solution. 
Solution,  theory  of  (Wildbrmann),  A., 

ii,  262. 
behaviour  of  hvdrated  salts  iu  (Ban- 
croft), A.,  ii,  196. 
Solubility,  changes  of,  by  the  addition 

salts  (Rothmund),  A.,  ii,  467. 
of  mixtures  of  salts  having  one  com- 
mon ion  (Touren),  A.,  ii,  396,  530, 

646. 
relation  between  heat  of  solution  and, 

of  electrolytes    (van    Laar),    A., 

ii,  708. 
of  hydrated  mixed  crystals  (Stortbn- 

bekeb),  a.,  ii,  530. 
of  quartz  in  sodium  silicate  solutions 

(Spbzia),  a.,  ii,  695. 
of     argon     and     helium   -in    water 

(£strbicher),  a.,  ii,  205. 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  alcohol  and  water 

(Bohr),  A.,  ii,  267. 
of  hvdrogen  and  nitrogen  in  aqueous 

solutions  of  dissociating  substances 

(Braun),  a.,  ii,  629. 
of   nitrogen  and   oxygen   in  various 

liquids      at      low       temperatures 

(Claude),  A.,  ii,  649. 
of  the  alkaUne   earth  carbonates  in 

water    containing   carbon    dioxide 

(Bodlandbr),  a.,  ii,  715. 
of  barium,    potassium   and    sodium 

chlorides  and  of  ammonium  sulphate 

at  the  bailing  point  (Buchanan), 

A.,  ii,  711. 
of  salts  of  calcium,  iron  and  copper 

in  sucrose  solutions  (Stolle),  A., 

i,  388. 
of   calcium   carbonate    in   sea  water 

(Cohen  and  (Rakbn),  A.,  ii,  725. 
of  lime  (in  three  forms)  in  sugar  solu- 
tions (Weisbbrg),  a.,  i,  628. 
of  cupric  chloride  in  organic  liquids 

(Oechsnbr     de     Coninok),     a., 

ii,  542, 
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Solubility  of   tricalciam   phosphate  in 

natural  waters  in  presence  of  carlK)nic 

acid  (ScHLocsiNQ),  A.,  ii,  641,  618. 
of   potassium  carbonate    solution  in 

anneous  ammonia,   and  vice  vend 

(Newth),  T..  775  ;  P.,  1900,  87. 
of  mixed  potassium  nitrite  and  nitrate 

(DiVEKs),  P.,  1900,  40. 
of  silver  halogen  salts  (Thiel),  A., 

ii,  521. 
of  sodium  tungstate  in  water  (Paw- 

LEWSKi),  A.,  ii,  400. 
of  zinc  hydroxide  (Herz),  A.,  ii,  388. 
of  hydrates  of  zinc  sulphate  (Cohen), 

A.,  ii,  184. 
of   anhydrides   of   organic   adds   in 

water  (van  de  Stadt),  A.,  i,  200. 
reciprocal,    of  liquids    (Bruni),   A., 

ii,  196. 
of  benzophenone  (Derriem),  A.,  i,  299. 
of  ethyl  acetate  in  aaneous  salt  solu- 
tions (Eulxr),  a.,  li,  196. 
of  osazones  (Neuberr),  A.,  i,  410. 
of  trialkyl  phosphates  ancl  their  lead 

and  barium   salts  (Cavalier  and 

Prost),  a.,  i,  680. 
of  uric  acid  in  nucleic  and  thymic 

acids    (EossEL    and    Goto),    A., 

ii,  421 ;  (Goto),  A.,  ii,  740. 
of  silver  rf-valerate  (Taverne),   A., 

i,  473. 

Solubility    ooeffieieEta   of   water   and 

aniline,     and     water     and      n-amyl 

alcohol    (AiONAN  and   DroAs),   A., 

ii,  68. 

Solvtioni,     electrolytic     decomposition 

point    of    aqueous    (Gogkel),    A., 

ii,  332. 
thermokinetio  properties  of  (Natan- 

son),  a.,  ii,  191. 
diminution  of  vapour  pressure,   and 

increase  in  boiling  point  of  dilute 

(Smits),  a.,  ii,  708. 
errors    in    determining    the   freezing 

point  in  dilute  (Wildermann),  A., 

n,  131. 
dissociation  in  dilute,  at  0°  (Whe- 

tham),  a.,  ii,  890. 
composition  of  the  surface  layers  of 

aqueous  (v.  Zawidzki),  A.,  ii,  713. 
colloidal.     See  Colloidai. 
concentrated,     osmotic     pressure    of 

(Ewan),  a.,  ii,  196. 
inorganic,  partially  misdble  (Newtb), 

T.,  776;  P.,  1900,  87. 
isohydric,  dissociation  in  (Bancroft), 

A.,  ii,  629. 
saline,  boiling  temperatures  and  con- 
centrations of  (Buchanan),  A., 
ii.  710. 

hydrolysis  of  (Lev),  A.,  ii,  67,  781 ; 
(Bruner),  a.,  ii,  268. 


Solutions,  saline,  causes  of  the  changes 

of  colour  of  (KONOWALOFF),    A., 

ii,  266. 
behaviour    of,    towards    ammonia 

(Konowaloff),  a.,  ii,  265. 
action  of  magnesium  on  (Tommasi), 
A.,    ii,    16;    (Mottraour),    A.. 
ii,  206. 
saturated,  electrolytic  conductivity  of 
(Dawson    and     Williams),     A., 
ii,  383. 
solid,     and     iaomorphous     mixtures  * 
(Bruni),  A.,  ii,  196. 
of  saturated  and  non-saturated  open- 
chain    compounds   (Bruni   and 
GoRNi),  A.,  ii,  714. 
Solution  pretinro,  theory  of  (Milnsr), 
A.,  ii,  386. 
electrolytic,  theory   of  (Lkhfeldt), 
A.,  ii,  62 ;  (ErOokr  ;  Nkrnst),  A., 
ii,  706. 
Solution  toniion  of  zinc  in  ethyl  alcohol 

(Jones  and  Smith),  A.,  ii,  467. 
Solvent,   a  new   inorganic    dissociative 
(Walden),  a.,  ii,  10. 
formic  acid  as  a  (Brunt  and  Berti), 

A.,  ii,  691,  592. 
nitrogen  peroxide  as  a  (Bruni  and 

Berti),  a.,  ii,  691. 
influence  of  the,  on  the  constitution  of 
etiiyl  acetoaeetate  and  similar  sub- 
stances (Wislicknus),  a.,  i,  9. 
influence  of  the,   on  the  ciyoocopic 
behaviour  of  phenols  (  Auwbrs),  A. , 
ii,  66. 
cryoscopic   behaviour   of    sabatances 
with  constitutions  similar  to  that  of 
the  (Garklli  and  Calzolari),  A., 
ii,  66. 
See  also  Cryoseopy. 
Soot,  composition  of,  from  mineiml  coal 

(Warth),  a.,  ii,  723. 
Sorbio  add,  synthesis  of  (Dorrnbr),  A., 

i,  636. 
Sorbinose  {$orbo9e),  polarisation  and  re- 
ducing  power  of  (Smith  and Tollkns), 
A.,  i,  878. 
(f-SorbinoM  (de  Brutn  and  Alberda 

VAN  Ekknbtein),  a.,  i,  208. 
/-SorbinoM  {i'iagaio$e)  (de  Brutn  and 
Alrbbda  VAN  Ekenstein),  a.,  i,  208, 
832. 
t'SOTbinoM,  nature  of  (Adriani),   A., 

i,  628. 
<2-Sorbitol,  compounds  of,   with   benz- 
aldehyde     and     o-nitrobenzaldehyde 

^LBBRDA    VAN    KKBNSTEIN    and    DK 

Brutn),  A.,  i,  619. 
d-   and   /-Sorbltoli,    benzylidene    and 
methylene  derivatives  of  (dx  Brutn 
and  Alberpa  van  Ekenstkin),  A., 
i,  332. 
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SpMifio  gravity.     See  Density, 
heat.     See  Thermochemistry, 
rotation.     See  Photochemistry. 
Speetvometer   leale    reader,    improved 

(Pebkin),  T.,  291. 
Speotmm.     See  Photochemistry. 
Spermine,  Poehl's,  physiological  action 

of  (Dixon),  A.,  ii,  676. 
Sphagnol  (Czapek),  A.,  i,  556. 
Sphene  from  Japan  (Jimbo),  A., ii,  SS. 

from  Moravia  (KovAfi),  A.,  ii,  148. 
Sphingosineand  Sphingomyelin  (Thudi- 

chum),  a.,  i,  320. 
Spinein  from  Spiraeas  (Beterinck),  A., 

i,  108. 
Spiritf,  estimation  of  fusel  oil  in  (Adam), 
A.,  ii,  53 ;  (Beckmann  and  BRtGOE- 
MANN),  A.,  ii,  175.  - 
Spodiophyllite  from  Greenland  (Funk), 

A.,  u,  410. 
Spmee  fir.    See  Agricultural  Chemistiy. 
Staimie  and  Stannous.    See  under  Tin. 
Starch,  natural  and  artificial,  physical 
properties     of     (Rodewald     and 
Kattein),  a.,  i,  477. 
heat  developed  by,  by  the  absorption 
of  water  (Kodewald  and  Eati^in  ; 
Rodewald),  A.,  i,  477. 
preparation     of    solutions     of,    and 
separation      of      starch     granules 
(Rodewald    and    Kattein),    A., 
i,79. 
action  of  amylase  on  (PoriEviN),  A., 

i,  80. 
digestion    of,      in    the    stomach    of 
Camivora      (Fkiedenthal),      A., 
ii,  224. 
potato-,  constitution,  and  hydrolysis  of 

(Syniewski),  a.,  i,  78. 
wheat-,  S|)ecific  heats  of  (Rodewald 

and  Kattein),  A.,  i,  477. 
estimation  of  (Cbispo),  A.,  ii,  176. 
estimation  of,  in  yeast  (Bruylants 
and  DttUYTs),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Stiaroh-meal.    See  A^cultural  Chemis- 
try. 
Stari,    spectra    of,    origin    of    certain 
unknown    lines  in    the    (Lvnt),    A., 
ii,  586. 
Stearie  aeid,   formation  of,  from  oleic 
acid  (Fkeundlich  and  Rosauek), 
A.,  i,  581. 
mono-  and  di-hromo-  (Kasansky),  A., 
i,  426. 
Steel.     See  under  Iron. 
Steenatmpine  from         Greenland 

(Bobooild),  a.,  ii,  413. 
StereoehemioiiJ  behaviour  of  the  nitro- 
group  (Wedekind),  A.,  i,  216. 
observations  on  the  reaction  between 
picric  chloride  and  aromatic  amines 
(Wedekinp),  a.,  i,  -216. 
VOL.  LXXVlll.  ii. 


Stereoisomerides  and  i-acemic  compounds 

(Coopeb),  a.,  ii,  269. 

Stilhene    {s-dtphe7iylethylene)    and    its 

derivatives,     preparation    of  •  (v. 

Walthbr    and    Wbtzlich),    A., 

i,  438. 

refraction  of  (Chilesotti),  A.,  i,  339. 

Stokesite  from  Cornwall  (Hutchinson), 

A.,ii,  89,  603. 
Stomaoh,     chemical    processes   in    the 
(Schuyten),  a.,  ii,  509. 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 

(Wesener),  a.,  ii,  92. 
See  also  Gastric  juice. 
Stomaeh  eoatente,  relationship  between 
the    nitrogen    and  chlorides)  of   the 
(Winter  and  Falloise),  A.,  ii,  554. 
Storaz,    examination    of  (Dietebich  ; 

EvEBs),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Streptococcus  homensia  (Bobkhout),  A., 

ii,  742. 
Streptoihrix     chroinogena^     biology    of 

(Beyebinck),  a.,  ii,  425. 
Strontiom  lalts,  toxic  action  of,  in  plant 
onlture  (Coupin),  A.,  ii,  363;  (Suzuki), 
A.,  ii,  561. 
Strontium      amiilfiram       (Kerp      and 

Bottoek),  a.,  ii,  666. 
Strontium     aluminates     (Allen    and 
RooEBs),  A.,  ii,  7^, 
chromate,      action     of      ammonium 
chloride  on  (Dumesnil),  A.,  ii,  625. 
c2ioxide,  ^ydrated    and   anhydrous, 
heat  of  formation  of  (de  Forckand), 
A.,  ii,  344. 
phosphide,  crystallised  (Jaboin),  A., 

U,  76. 
sulphide,  phosphorescent,  preparation 
of  (Mourelo),  a.,  ii,  141. 
Strontium,    detection   and    leparation 
of:— 
detection    of  barium,    calcium    and 

(Dumesnil),  A.,  ii,  625. 
separation  of,  from  barium  and  calcium 
(KCsteb),  a.,  ii,  108. 
Strophanthio  aeid  (Feist),  A.,  i,  556. 
Strophanthidin  and  its  isomeride,  stit)- 
phanthidolactone  (Feist),  A.,  i,  555. 
Strophanthin  and  i^-Strophanthin,  and 

their  hydrolysis  (Feist),  A.,  i,  565. 
Strychnine,  action  of  chloroform,  iodo- 
form,   and   methylene    iodide    on 
(Tbowbeidge),  a.,  i,  187. 
additive  derivatives  of  (Trowbridge), 

A.,  i,  517. 
salts,    behaviour    of,    to    chloroform 

(Hill),  A.,  ii,  455. 
estimation  of  (Fare  and  Wright),  A., 
ii,  778. 
Stryohnine,  ^roehloro-  and  its  oxime, 
and     hexdichloTO'      (Minunni      and 
Ortoleya),  a.,  i,  309. 

71 
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atyrene  (cinnamene ;  phenyUihylene), 
influence  of  light  on  the  transforma- 
tion of,  into  metastyrene  (Lemoine), 
A.,  i,  91. 

action  of  iodine  and  mercoric  oxide  on 
(Bouoault),  a.,  i,  641. 
(7-8t7renjlliTdrozytriaiole      and      its 

acetyl      derivatives      (Young      and 

WiTHAM),  T.,  294  ;  P.,  1900,  5. 
Styrolene     diformate     (Bi^hal),     A., 

i,  581. 
Styrylcarbamic  acid,  methyl  and  ethyl 

esters   (Thiele    and    Pickard),   A., 

i,  30. 
Btyryl^nchloromethylcarbiiiol,  synthesis 

of,  its  acetyl  derivative,  and  the  action 

of  aqueous  potassium   hydroxide   on 

(Drboolaff),  a.,  i,  490. 
Snberone.    See  c^e^oHeptanone. 
Snblimatioii,  apparatus  for  (Riibeb),  A., 

ii,  468. 
Snbmazillary  gland.    See  Gland. 
Substance,  m.  p.  182-133'',  from  acetone 
and  persulphuric  acid  (▼.  Baeyer 
and  V illiobr),  A.,  i,  183.         • 

m.  p.  120°,  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
or  acetophenoue  (Oecusnek  de 
CoNiNCK  and  Dbrkien),  A., 
i,  608. 

m.  p.  180''  and  182^  from  alcoholic 
solutions         of  benzophenone 

(OscHSNBR     DE      CoNiNCK     and 
Derrien),  a.,  i,  502. 

K2H4SaO^  and  its  salts,  from  the  de- 
composition of  ammouiam  amido- 
sulphite  (Divers),  P.,  1900,  104. 

CjH^OaHga'NOj,  from  the  action  of 
methyl  dcoholic  potash  and  mercuric 
oxide  on  potato-starch  (Hofmann), 
A.,  i,  884. 

C,Hfl04N2,  from  the  electrolytic 
oxidation  of  acetoxime  (Schmidt), 
A.,  i,  832. 

CsHgOeHgi'NOs,  from  the  action  of 
methylalcoholic  potash  and  mercuric 
oxide  on  sucrose  (Hofmann),  A., 
i,  884. 

O^HiqO^,,  from  trimetbylenedisuli)h- 
one  and  formaldehyde  (Kotz),  A., 
i,  870. 

C0U4OgN4.  from  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  acetylene  (Bascuieri),  A., 
i,  534. 

C^HeOO^,  from  the  action  of  chlorine 
monoxide  on  benzene  (Scuoll  and 
Norr),  a.,  i,  337. 

C'fHgOg,  from  the  hydrolysis  of  acetyl- 
carbinyl  acetate  (Peratoner  and 
Leon  audi),  A.,  i,  551. 

CQH8O4N4,  isomeric,  from  acetyl- 
methylnitrolic  acid,  and  their 
derivatives  (Steffbns),  A.,  i,  74. 


Subitancd,  CgH904N8,  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  a-mesityloxime  (Harries), 
A.,  i,  504. 

CeH904N3,  from  trinitroanhydrodi- 
acetonecarbamide  (Traube  and 
LoRENz),  A.,  i,  116. 

C8H4Br4,  from  the  action  of  bromine 
on  camphononicacid(LAFWORTH  and 
Chapman),  T.,  466  ;  P.,  1900,  67. 

C3U9O2N,  from  chloroform,  alcoholic 
potash  and  a-benzylhydroxylamine 
(BiDDLE),  A.,  i,  137. 

CgHnI»  from  iodoform  and  acetone 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  2. 

CgHuOgNf,  from  chloroamino-4- 
methylpyrimidine  and  carbamide 
(Gabriel  and  Ck)LMAN),  A.,  i,  56. 

UgHigO,,  from  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  onacetylcedron  (6b£eubkt),  A., 
i,  225. 

C8H24ON2,    from    the    oxidation    of 
4 :4-dimethyl-5-i80propylpyrazo]ine 
(Franke),  A.,i,  212. 

Q8H^403N2,  from  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  /3-hexahydro-/^benzylamine- 
carboxylic  acia  (Einhork  and 
LadisoH),  a.,  i,  228. 

C9U10OOI2,  from  the  action  of  chloro- 
form and  alkali  on  l:3:4-xjlenoI 
(Auwers),  a.,  i,  160. 

CjHiaO^NjCl,  by  the  action  of  hydrox- 
ylamine  and  hydrogBh  eblonde  on 
hydroxymethylenetropinone  (Will- 
STA'rrERand  Iglauer),  A.,  i,  244. 

OioHAOgNe,  from  4-methylpyrimidine 
and  fuming  nitric  acid  (Gabriel 
and  Golman),  A.,  i,  56. 

G|aH90,N«,  from  the  oxidation  of 
benzyliaeneacetoxime  (Harries), 
A.,  1,  504. 

C]oHi40eN„  from  a-dibromocamphor 
and  nitric  acid  (Lapwoeth  and 
Chapman),  T.,509;  P.,  1900,  4. 

CxoH^Br,  from  tribromofenchane, 
zinc  dust,  and  acetic  acid  (Csbrnt), 
A.,  i,  676. 

C10H1QO4,  from  camphor,  potassium 
persulphate  and  sulphuric  acid 
(V.  Baeyer  and  Villiger),  A., 
i,  133. 

C10H18O4  and  CioH,s04,  from  the  oon- 
densation  of  glyoxal  and  Uch- 
butaldehyde  (v.  Horn'bostbl  and 
Siebnee),  a.,  i,  206. 

CioH«0,N,  C,5H„0N,,  and 

O2OHSO9K0,  from  methyl  nropyl 
ketone,  i»oamyl  nitrite,  and  hydrogen 
chloride  (Kissel),  A.,  i,  621. 

C|oH2s02t  from  woamyl  nitrite,  imh 
amyl  alcohol,  and  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  its  oxidation  products  (KissbO, 
A.,  i,  620. 
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Subitance,  CjoH^O,,  from  carvomenthvl 
bromide  or  chloride  and  silver  oxide 
(KoNDAKOFP  and  Lutschinin),  A., 
i,  106. 
C10H22O3,  and  Cr2H2^04,  from  isohxityl 
nitrite,     alconol,      and     hydrogen 
chloride  (Kibsel),  A.,  i,  621. 
GjiHigO^  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  lead  fenchocarboxylate(WALLACH, 
Neumann,  and  v.  Wbstphalen), 
A.,  i,  241. 
CigHjOj],    from    iodophenylacetylene, 
silver  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
(Nef),  a.,  i,  22. 
O13H11O3,  from  the  empyreaumatiu  oil 
of  juniper  (Cathelineau  and  Haub- 
seb),  a.,  i,  510. 
Ci2H]304N^y,    from    bromine,  carbon 
disolphide,  and    ethyl   sodiocyano- 
acetate  (Wenzbl),  A.,  i,  536. 
Gi,HgO|Br,  from  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  ethyl  bromonaphthaquin- 
oneacetoocetate  (Liebbrmann),  A., 
i,  311. 
CisHigOg  (I),   from   the  reduction    of 
ethyl    dimethylpyronedicarboxylate 
(Olivbri-Tobtobioi),  a.,  i,  552. 
CX4H12N4,  from  the  decomposition  of 
'*  cyanobenzidine "    (Mkves),    A., 
i,  484. 
C14HMO8N2,  and  Ci4Hig05N2,  from  the 
oxidation      of       luematoporphyrin 
(Kt78TBR  and  Kolle),  A.,  1,  69. 
Ci4HuOqN3,  from  semicarbazide    and 
ethyl    dimethylpyronedicarboxylate 
(Olivbri-Tortorici),  a.,  i,  552. 
Ci4HggN4S^  from  formaldehyde,  piper- 
idine  anddithio-oxamide(WALLACH), 
A.,  i,  211. 
^wHuOaNg,  from  thymoquinone  and 
benioylphenylhydrazine    (McPher- 
bon),  a.,  i,  124. 
CigHjgONs,  froma-benzaminocinnamide 

(Erlenmeybr),  a.,  i,  549. 
^18^1204,  from  Digitalia  luUa  (Adrian 

anaTRiLLAi),  A.,  i,  185. 
Ci,,H220(,S3,  from  bromine,  carbon  di- 
sulphide,  and  ethyl  sodiomalonate 
(Wenzel),  a.,  i,  636. 
C2eH2g04,  from  the  reduction  of  j7-meth- 
ylolbenzoic  acid  with  sodium    and 
amyl      alcohol       (Einhorn      and 
Ladibch),  a.,  i,  228. 
€1^11,0^482,  from  acetaldehyde,  piperid- 
ine  and  dithio-oxamide  (Wallach), 
,  A.,  i,  211. 

Ci7HjeO,  from  benzophenone  (Obchb- 
NER  DB  GONINOK  and  Derrien), 
A.,  i,  502. 
CifHi^Oe,  from  resorcinol  and  formalde- 
hyde in  presence  of  dilute  mineral 
acids  (GoLDScuMiDX),  A.,  i,  436. 


Substance,  ^^i^^O^,  from  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  acid,  C^gHigOg 
(GiLBODY,  Perkin,  and  Yates),  P. , 
1900,  107. 
GigHjgOoNs,  from  />*aminobenzoic  acid 
and  ethyl  acetoacetate  in  presence  of 
pyridine  (Troeger),  A.,  1,  227. 
GjsHjoGsNs,  from  o-phenylenediamine 
and  camphoroxalic  acid  (J.  B.  and  A. 
Tingle),  A.,  i,  302. 
G18H22N4S2,       from        formaldehyde, 
methylaniline    and    dithio-oxamide 
(Wallach),  A.,  i,  211. 
G]aH]g04,   from  the  action  of  phenyl- 
hyojazine     on     trimethylbraziloue 
(GiLBODY,  Perkin,  and  Yates),  P., 
1900,  105. 
CjjHigOgNa,  from  the  action  of  hydr- 
oxyiamine  hydrochloride  on  dipiper- 
onalacetone  (Minunni  and  Garta- 
Sati'a),  a.,  i,  237. 
CigHwOaN,  and  G«Ha50jN,  from  the 
condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  and 
ethyl  cinnamate  (Erlenmeyer),  A., 
i,  493. 
GijiHigOfN,  from  the  oxime  of  (2-usnic 
anhydride  and   sodium   methoxido 
(Widman),  a.,  i,  235. 
GinH^Oe,  from  isolariciresinol  (Bam- 
DERQER     and     Landsibdl),     a., 
i,  48. 
GijHaBOjNii,  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
add     on      hexethylidenetetramiue 
(Kudernatbch),  a.,  i,  887. 
CaoHigONg,  from  the  action  of  carbonyl 
chloride  on  aniUnodiphenylguanidiue 
(Sghall),  a.,  i,  464. 
G2QH2SN4S2,       from       formaldehvde, 
methylamline,  and  dimethyldithio- 
oxamide  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  211. 
G20H2SN4S2,  from  formaldehyde,  ethyl- 
aniline,  and  dithio-oxamide  (Wal- 
lace), A.,  i,  211. 
G2oHj,gON2,    from    the     oxidation    of 
menthanementhylhydrazone     (Ku- 
nek),  a.,  i,  278. 
C21H18N4,   from  benzoic  chloride  and 
* '  cyanoaniline  '*      (  Me  ves)  ,       A. , 
i,  483. 
GajHeOg,   and  O^itfi^  from  l:4di- 
nydroxynaphthalone   (Russio),    A., 
i,  601. 
Ga2Hi604,  from  the  oxidation  of  meth- 

oxynaphthol  (Rusbig),  A.,  i,  602. 
GgsH^O,  from  the  hydrogen  chloride 
additive  product  of  benzylidenedi- 
benzyl  ketone  and  potassium  hydr- 
oxid6(GoLDSCHMiEDTand  KnOpfer), 
A.,  i,  35. 
^HigOsNs,  from  8:5-diphenyliM>oxa- 
zoleoxime  and  phenylcarbimide 
(Wiblicenub),  a.,  1,  38. 

71—2 
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Sabfltanoe,  C22H]903N3,  from  ammonia, 
beuzaldehyde,  ethyl  methylcyaDo- 
acetate  aud  ethyl  ethylcyanoacetate 
(GUARBSCHi),  A.,  i,  52. 

^22H8oNA»  ^rom  formaldehyde,  ethyl- 
aniline,  and  diroethyldithio-oxamide 
(Wallach),  a.,  i,  211. 

Cj2Ho40ijNio,  from  a  mixture  of  glycine 
and  glycerol  (Balbiano  aud  Tkas- 
ciAiTi),  A.,  i,  632. 

CjbHjiN^S,,  from  valemldehyde,  pi^Kir- 
idine  and  dithio-oxamide(  W  A  LiJLcii ), 
A.,  i,  211. 

^ffl^M^gNj,  Irom  acetylmornhenol, 
chromic  acid  and  o-tolylenediamine 

(VONGEEICHTEN),  A.,  i,  248. 

C'ssHigON  from  the  action  of  formalde- 
hyde on  ethyl-iS-naphthylamiue 
hydrochloride  in  alcoholic  solution 
(Morgan),  T.,  819  ;  P.,  1900,  131. 

^'341^94^482,  f^m  formaldehyde,  methyl- 
aniline,  and  diethyldithio-ozamide 
(Wallace),  A.,  i,  211. 

C24H34N483,  from  benzaldehyde,  di- 
ethvlaniine,  and  dithio-oxamide 
(Wallace),  A.,  i,  211. 

03fll94N4S»,  from  benzaldehyde,  piper- 
idineanadithio-oxamide(WALLACE), 


idineanddithio-oxamide(WALLACE), 
A.,i,  211. 

CajHa-O,  from  butylxylylglyoxylic 
acid  (Baur-Tbukgau  and  Bisch- 
ler),  a.,  i,  178. 

C^HggOey  from  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
strophanthidin  (Feist),  A.,  i,  556. 

C29H20O9,  from  Piicliyrkizua  angxdatu» 
(van  Sillevoldt),  a.,  i,  109. 

CsnHggOp,  from  dibenzyl  ketone  and 
l)enz'ildehyde  (Goldscemiedt  and 
Knupfer),  A.>  i,  36. 

C^mHsjOs,  C45HjQOa,         ^91^42^^* 

CgoH^Oisi  from  i?-toluoyl-o- benzoic 
acid  (Limpricht  aud  Wiegand), 
A.,  i,  498. 

Cgoll940N,,  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  benzyl  cyanide  and  benz- 
oin (Smite),  A.,  i,  39. 

^^tfi^fitt  from  benzaldehyde,  methyl- 
aniline,  and  dithio-oxamide  (Wal- 
lace), A.,  i,  211. 

CajHsiOaNCla  from  chlorodibenzyl 
metnyl  ketone  (Qoldscemiedt  and 
Knopfer),  a.,  i,  35. 

C3aH«N4S2,  from  formaldehyde,  di- 
benzylamine,  and  dithio-oxamide 
(Wallace),  A.,  i,  211. 

CnUg0O»N4,  obtained  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  heematoporphyrin  from 
hiemiu  (KCster  and  Kolle),  A., 
i,  69. 

CjmUmOsNs,  from  tolylbutanonoic  acid 
and  phenylcarbimide  (Klobb),  A., 
i,  405. 


Substance,  0^^^^,   from  benzalde- 
hyde,   diamylamine,    and    dithio- 
oxamide  (Wallace),  A.,  i,  211. 
C4|H4A08N2,and  CnH780]^N4,from  benz- 
ylidene-iS-naphthylamine  and   ethyl 
cetipate     (Teomas-Mamebt      and 
Weil),  A.,  i,  427. 
^45ll«^2^2>  ^^i^  ^c  action  of  benz- 
aldehyde on  ethyl-iS-uaphthylamine 
(Morgan),  T.,  1210  ;  P.,  IMO.  171. 
Sabstanoes,  condition  of,  insoluble    in 
water,  foiined  in  gelatin  (db  Bruyn), 
A.,  ii,  136,  717. 
Subititutlon  in  phenols,  inhibiting  effect 
of  etherification  on  (Armstrokg  and 
Lewis),  P.,  1900, 157. 
Suooinic  B^^ii  {etha'iiediearbojsylic  acid), 
electrolytic  oxidation   of  (Clarke 
and  Smite),  A.,  i,  77. 
estimation    of,  in    fermented   liquids 
(Labordb  and  Moreau),  A.,  ii,  114. 
ethyl    ester,    condensation   of,    with 
cyclic  ketones (Stobbe  and  Fischer), 
A.,  i,  179. 
Sucoinio    acid,    dicy9.n0-,     ethyl    ester 
(Tborpe  and  Young),  T.,  937 ;  P., 
1900,  115. 
tjtoSiieeinio   acid.      See   Methylmalonic 

acid. 
Sucoinic  aoidi,   alkyl  substituted,  pre- 
paration and  dissociation  constants 
of  (Bone  and  Sprakklikg),  T., 
654,  1298;  P.,  1900,71,184. 
and  their  amic  acids  and  iiuides,  melt- 
ing points  of  (Auw£Ri»,  Mayeu, 
and  Sceleiceer),  A.,  i,  84. 
Snooinimide,  crystalline  compounds  of, 
with  phenols  (van  Brevkeleveen), 
A.,  i,  348. 
Suooinimidet,  reduction  of,  to  pyrrolid- 

ones  (Tafel  and  Stern),  A.,  1,  557. 
Suocijiimiiio-ethers,     i^earrangement    of 

(Weeeler  and  Barnes),  A.,  i,  294. 
Succinjlsueoinic     add,     ethyl     ester, 
hydrogenisation     of     (StollS),    A., 
i,  284. 
Suocitoljl  ketone  (ditolyl  ethylene  dike- 
tone)  (Limpricbt),  a.,  i,  600. 
Suoroie  {saccharose,  cane  sHffor),  forma- 
tion of,  from  dextrose  in  the  cell 
(GRiJss),  A.,  ii,  861. 
distribution  of,  in  plants  (Anderssen), 

A.,  ii,  561. 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of  (Ui^cH), 

A.,  i,  15. 
variation  of  the  speciiic  rotation  of, 
with  the  temperature  (SceOnrock), 
A.,  i,  378. 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  rotation  of 
solutions  of  (SiE&TasMA),  A.,  ii,  829. 
cryoBCopic  researches  on  (Batklli  aud 
Stefanini),  a.,  ii,  709. 
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SnoroM  (saccharose,   cane   sugar),    vis- 
cosity of  .solutions  of  (Hoskixo), 
A.,  ii,  336. 
'stability  of   solutions  of  (Oechsxrr 

DK  Co>iiNCK),  A.,  i,  378. 
oxidation    of,   by    hydrogen  peroxide 
(MoBRKLi.  and  Chofts),  T.,   1220; 
P.,  1900,  171. 
inverting  power  of  citric,  oxalic  and 
tartaric  acid  on  (Gillot),  A.,  i,  208. 
solubility  of  salts  of  calcium,  iron,  and 
copper  in  solutions  of  (Stolle),  A., 
i,  833. 
detection  of,  in  lactose  (Landix),  A., 

ii,  514. 
detection  of,  in  margarine  (AlErKR), 

A.,  ii,  319. 
estimation  of,   in  beet    (KovAft),  A., 

ii,  694. 
estimation    of,    in     condensed    milk 
(Grijnhdt  and  Ruber),  A.,  ii,  249. 
estimation     of,      in      glycerin-soaps 
(Freyer),  a.,  ii,  373. 
BngtiX   from    curangin    (Boorsma)    A., 
i,  243. 
as  food  (Stbohmer),  A.,  ii,  490. 
formation  of,  in  diabetes  (Rosekqvist), 

A.,  ii,  165. 
as  an  aid  to  the  growth   of  plants 
(GoLDiNo),  A.,  ii,  617. 
Sugar,  iiiTert,  from  Finnish  mossberry 
(Stolle),  A.,  ii,  614. 
estimation  of,  in   presence  of  sucrose 
(Jessen-Hanben),  a.,  ii,  113. 
Sngar-cane.   See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
''Sogar-oolonrs,*'     colouring      matters 
contained    in,    and     their    detection 
(Schweitzer),  A.,  i,  277. 
Sugars  of  some  glucosides  (Votoc'ek), 
A.,  i,  855. 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  stroi)h- 
anthin  and  tf^-strophanthin  (Feist), 
A.,  i,  540,  555. 
in  the  liver  (Seeqen),  A.,  ii,  29. 
relation    between     the    diuretic    co- 
efficients,    osmotic   pressures,    and   ' 
molecular  weights  of  (H^don  and  = 
Arrous),  a.,  ii,  94. 
effect  of,  on  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis 

of  acids  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,  716. 
inversion    of,    by   acids,   influence  of  , 
normal  salts  on  (Arrubnius),  A., 
ii,  201.  ! 

cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  rate  of  in- 
version of  raw  (Stolle),  A.,  i,  277. 
determination  of  the  inverting  power 

of  raw  (Jesser),  A.,  i,  276. 
absorption  of,  in  the  intestine  (Hi^don), 

AT;  ii,  223. 
source  of  error  in  the  detection  of,  in   1 
urine,  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution 
(Eury),  a.,  ii,  249.  I 


Sugars,  detection  of,  in  urine  by  phenyl 
hydrazine (Kowarsky),  A.,  ii,  54. 
simpliflcation  of  the  phenylhydrazine 
test  for,  in  urine  (Neumann),  A., 
ii,  248. 
effect  of  fflycuronicacid  on  the  phenyl- 
hydrazme  test  for,  in  urine  (mayek), 
A.,  ii,  320. 
estimation  of,  gravimetrically  (Cha- 

pelle),  a.,  ii,  112,  629. 
estimation    of,    in    fatty   substances 

(Possbtto),  a.,  ii,  176. 
estimation  of,  in  peat-meal  molasses 

(Woy),  a.,  ii,  682. 
estimation     of,     in     diabetic     urino 
(Patein  and  Dupau),  A.,  ii,  176 ; 
(TROEGERand  Meine),  A.,  ii,  635. 
estimation  of,   in  urine  (Neubrro), 

A.,  i,  410 ;  (Pbli^,  A.,  ii,  118. 
estimation    of,     polarimetrically,    in 

wine  (Rocques),  A.,  ii,  695. 
reducing,  estimation  of,  polarimetric- 
ally, in  wines  and  lees  (Pellet), 
A.,  ii,  113. 
separation  and  purification  of  (Ruff 
and  Ollendorff),  A.,  i,  77. 
Sulphaiotiied  salts,  Fremy's  (Divers 

and  Hag  a),  T.,  440  ;  P.,  1900,  55. 
Sulphine  derivatlTei,  attempts  to  re- 
solve (StrOmholm),  a.,  i,  327. 
p-  Sulphobenie&daiodiphenylaminesul- 
phonic  acid,  sodium  salt  (Gnehm  and 
Werdenberg),  a.,  i,  94. 
/^Sulphoeiniiamic    aoid,    reduction    of 

(Moore),  A.,  i,  550. 
Sulphohalite,  com  position  of  (Penfibld), 

A.,  ii,  550. 
Sulphoiial         (dieUiylsidphofnMimethyU 
Tndhane ;     wopropylidenediethylstd- 
pho^ie),  detection  and  isolation  of 
(Vitali),  a.,  ii,  774. 
amino-,  and  its  derivatives  and  homo- 
logues(Po8NRRand  Fahrenhorbt), 
A.,  i,  16. 
Snlphoiuunidea  of  amines,  behaviour  of, 
to  alkalis   (Solonina),   A.,    i,   147  ; 
(Marckwald),  a.,  i,  149. 
4-Siilpho-  l:8-naphthaqiii]iozali]iedi- 
aoetio    aeid    and    its    ethyl .  ester 
(Thomas-Mamert   and   Weil),    A., 
i,  460. 
Sulphonaphthylsteario     aoid      (Twit- 

chell),  a.,  i,  296. 
Sulphonation  and  methylation,   simul- 
taneous, of  colouring  mattei-s  (Prud*- 
homme),  a.,  i,  455. 
SulphonM.    See:— 
Acetonediamyldisulphone. 
AcetonediphenyldiBulphone. 
Benzenesulphocamphenamide. 
Benzenesulphonamides. 
Benzenesulphon-o-anisidine. 
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Sulphonef .     See  : — 
l&nzenesulphonemeth jl-o-anisidi  ne. 
Benzoylanimosulphonal. 
/3-  Bengrlsulphoneallylphthalamic  acid . 
Bis-/8-aiamyldisulphonepropylthio- 

carbamide. 
Bl8-i3-diethjldisulphonepropylthio- 

carbamide. 
Diamvldisnlphoneacetoneplithalamic 

acid.. 
/S-Diamyldisalphonepropylcarbamide. 
i3-Diamyldi8ulphonepropyltbiocarb- 

amide. 
iS-Dietbyldisulphonegltitaiio  acid. 
a-DietbyldiBtdpbonepropionic  acid. 
/3-Dietbyldisulpbonepropylcarbamide. 
i3-Diethyldisiilphonepropyltbiocarb- 

amide. 
7-Dietbyldisulpbonevaleric  acid. 
Diethylethylidenedisulphone. 
Diethylketonediethyldisnlphone. 
Di-2 :6-ln  tidy  1-4  -Bulphone. 
Dimetbylaminopbenyl-metbyl-       and 

-etbyl-sulphones. 
Disulpbones. 
Di-p-toluenesulphone-motbylpiper- 

azide  and  -propylamine. 
)3-£tJiylsulphonegintaconic  acid. 
2 :6-LatidyI-4-methyl8ttIpbone. 
Methyl-o-chloroethylketonediethyl- 

snlpbone. 
NapbthyltbioBulphonacetoacetic  aoidn. 
Phenyl-i8-diamyldi8ulphonepropyl- 

thiocarbamide. 
Phenyl-iB-diethyldisulpbonepropyl- 

tbiocarbamide. 
Pbenylsulpbonacetic  acid. 
Phenylsulpbonpropionic  acid. 
Phenyl tbiosulpnonacetoacetic  acid. 
Phthalyliminoacetonedi-amyl-,  -benz- 
yl-, and  -pbenyl-disnlphones. 
Pyridyl-  2-me  thylaulpbone. 
Sulphonal. 
Tetramethylifiaminobenzopbenone- 

Bolphone. 
TetraTnethyl/^taminodiphenylmetbane- 

sulpbone. 
Tetramethylenedisnlphone. 
Tetcaanlpbones. 
Tetronal. 

77-To]yIthio8nlphonacetoacetic  acid. 
Trimetbylenedisulpbone. 
Trional. 
Sulphonic    aeidf,    preparation    of,   by 
means   of   disulpkides    (Blanksma), 
A.,  i,  226,  482. 
Snlphonic  gronp,  removal  of,  by  reduc- 
tion (Moorr),  a.,  i,  560. 
Svlphophenylsteario  aoid  (beruseiMttearO' 
sulplionicacid)  (Twitchell),  A.,  1,296. 
Snlphosalicylio  aeid,  eatera  of  (Cohn), 
A.,  i,  548. 


Snlphnri  amount  of,  in  plants  and  soils 
(BOODANOFF),  A.,  ii,  160. 
molecular   weight   of    (Bleier   and 
KOHN),  A.,   ii,   203,   721 ;  (Arox- 
8TEIN  and  Meihumen),  A.,  ii,  841. 
vapour  density  of  (Bleier  and  Kohx), 
A.,    ii,    203,   721;    (Schall),   A., 
ii,  271. 
viscosity  of,  at  temperatures  above  the 
point  of  maximum  viscosity  (Malus), 
A.,  ii,  536. 
stereochemistry  of  (Smilf^*),  T.,  160, 
1174;    P.,  1899,  240;   1900,  168; 
(Pope  and  Peachey),  T.,  1072 ;  P., 
1900,  12. 
excretion  of,  after  extirpation  of  the 

liver  (Lang),  A.,  ii,  566. 
excretion  of,  by  infants  (Freund),  A., 

ii,  226. 
loosely  combined,  in  urine  (Pktry), 
A.,  ii,  676. 
Sulphur  compounds  in  Canadian  petro- 
leum (Marery),  a.,  i,  533. 
chloride,    molecular    weight    of,    in 
various     solvents     (Oddo      and 
Serra),  a.,  ii,  75. 
action  of  arsenioua  and  antimonous 
oxides,  and  of  bismuth  trioxide 
on  (Oddo  and  Serra),  A.,  ii,  74. 
action     of,    on    tungsten    trioxide 
(Smith  and  Fleck),  A.,  ii,  81. 
Sulphuryl  bichloride,  molecular  weight 
of,  in  benzene  (Oddo  and  Serra), 
A.,  ii,  75. 
Thionyl  chloride,  molecular  weight  of, 
in  various  solvents  (Oddo  and 
Serra),  A.,  ii,  75. 
action  of,  on  dimethylaniline  and 
on  diethylaniline    (Michaeli>% 
and  ScHlNDiJtR),  A.,  i,  215. 
Sulphur  ixwfluoride,  SF^  (MoissAX  and 
Lebeau),  a.,  ii,  841,  342. 
Thionyl  *  fluoride,    preparation,    pro- 
perties  and  analysis  of  (Moissan 
and  Lebeau),  A.,  ii,  472. 
Sulphur  hydride.    See  Hydrogen  sulph- 
ide. 
Sulphur  (dioxide  as  a  dissociative  solvent 
(Walden),  a.,  ii,  10. 
combination  of,  with  oxygen  (Russei.l 
and  Smith),  T.,  840 ;  P.,  1900,  41. 
action  of  diy  ammonia  on  (Divers 
and  OoAWA),  T.,  827 ;  P.,  1900,  38  ; 
(Divers),  P.,  1900,  104. 
action  of,  on  ammonia,  and  on  fatty 

amines  (Schumann),  A.,  ii,  271. 
action  of  iodides  and  hydriodic  acid  on 
(Pilchard),  A.,  ii,  398;  (Berg), 
A.,  ii,  686;  (Volhard),  A., 
ii,  650. 
estimation  of  (KnssF.LL),'T.,  852  ;  P., 
1900,  41. 
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Sulpliar  dUoAAB,  estimation  of,  in  sulph- 
ites oQd  thiosulpliates  (Griffin),  A., 
ii,  621. 
Sulphur  aoida : — 
Snlphnric  aoid,  effect  of  concentration 
on  the  magnetic  rotation  of  solu- 
tions    of     (FORCHHEIMKR),     A., 
ii,  524. 
thermal    capacity    of  solutions    of 

(v.  BiRON),  A.,  ii,  63. 
conductivity  of  aqueous  solutions  of 

hydrochloric  acid  and  (Barnes), 

A.,  ii,  522. 
migration  constant  of  (Esndrick), 

A.,  ii,  643. 
surface-tension  of  mixtures  of  water 

and,  and  molecular  mass  of  (Link^ 

baroer),  a.,  ii,  273. 
equilihrium  between  sulphates  and, 

in  aqueous  solution  (Eat),   A., 

u,  198. 
relation  between  reactiyity  and  con- 
centration   of     (Yavbbl),     a., 

ii,  650. 
interaction  of,  with  hydrogen  per- 
oxide (LowRY  and  West),  T.  ,  950 ; 

P.,  1900,  126. 
action  of,  on  potassium  ferrocyanide 

(Adie  and  Browning),  T.,  150 ; 

P.,  1899,  226. 
hydrates  of  (y.  Biron),  A.,  ii,  74. 
detection  of,  in  presence  of  thio- 

sulphates  (Dobbin),  A.,  ii,  437. 
test  for  selenium  in  (Schlaoden- 

hauffen     and      Paoel),     A., 

ii,  342. 
estimation       of,       photometrically 

(Hinds),  A.,  ii,  675. 
estimation       of,        Yolnmetrically 

(Litterschrid  and  Feist),  A., 

ii,  45. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  iron 

(Wyrouboff),     a.,      ii,     166; 

(KCsTER  and  Thiel),  A.,  ii,  242 ; 

(Richards),  A.,  ii,  472. 
error  in  estimation  of,  in  vegetable 

ashes  (Boodanoff),  A.,  ii,  160. 
separation  of,  from  vanadium  (Gov- 

DER),  T.,  1096. 
Hyposuli^iiroiM    acid    (Bernthsen 

and  Bazlen),  A.,  ii,  203. 
production  of  (Nabl),  A.,  ii,  13. 
estimation  of  (Fradisb),  A.,  ii,  44. 
Sulphites    and    nitrites,    interaction 

between  (Divers  and  Haga),  T., 

678  ;  P.,  1900,  70. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  thio- 

sulphates  (Lunoe  and  Segaller), 

A.,  ii,  866. ' 
Persulphnrio     aoids     (Lowry    and 

WisT),  T.,  960 ;  P.,  1900, 126. 
See  also  Caro's  reagent. 


Sulphur  adds:— 
Persulphates,    action   of,    on   iodine 
(Marshall),  A.,  ii,  203. 
estimation    of    (Le    Blanc    and 
Eckardt),  a.,  15,  45. 
Thiosulphuric  acid,  decomposition  of 
(v.    Okttinoen),    a.,    ii,    400; 
(Holleman),  a.,  ii,  473. 
estimation  of,  in  presence  of  sulph- 
ites ( Lunge  and  Segaller),  A., 
ii,  366. 
Thiosulphatei,  action  of,  on  iodates 
(Jorgensen),  a.,  ii,  620. 
Sulphur   eompounds,    organic,  critical 
temperatures  of  (Ferretto),  A.,  ii,  386. 
Sulphur,  estimation  of  :— 
estimation  of,  in  bitumens  (S.  F.  and 
H.  E.  Peckham),  a.,  ii,  44  ;  (Lang- 
MUiR),  A.,  ii,  310. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  (Blount),  A 

ii,  574. 
estimation  of,   in  pig  and  cast  iron 

(Riemer),  a.,  ii,  309. 
estimation  of,  in  pig  iron  (Moore), 

A.,  ii,  106. 
estimation  of,  in  naphtha  (Lidoff), 

A.,  ii,  107. 
estimation    of,   in  ores,   mattes,   etc. 

(Truchot),  a.,  ii,  809. 
estimation  of,   in  or^nic  substances 

(Henriques),  a.,  ii,  107. 
estimation  of,  in  petroleum  (Fried- 
lander),  A.,  ii,  107. 
estimation    of,   in    pyrites  (Heiden- 
REICH),  A.,  ii,  810. 
Sulphuric    methylal.     See    Methylene 

sulphate. 
Sulvanite  from  South   Australia  (Goy- 

DER),  T.,  1094 ;  P.,  1900,  164. 
Superfbsed     lubstanoes,    phenomenon 
noticed  in    the   cooling  of  (Mores- 
CHiNi),  A.,  ii,  465. 
Superphosphates.      See      Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  physiology  of  the 
(Boruttau),  a.,  ii,  225  ;  (Moore 
and  Purinton),  A.,  ii,  492. 
aldehydase  from  the  (Jacoby),  A., 
i,  711. 
extracts  (Moore  and  Purinton),  A., 
ii,  295. 
influence  of  minimal  doses  of,  on 
blood-pressure       (Moore       and 
Purinton),  A.,  ii,  737. 
gland,  a  depressor  substance  in  the 
(Hunt),  A.,  ii,  295. 
SupraresalSy  the  catechol-like  substance 

of  the  (v.  FtJRTH),  A.,  ii,  292. 
Suprarenine  (v.  FCrth),  A.,  ii,  292. 
Sur&oe    layers    of  aqueous   solutions, 
composition  of  (v.    Zawidzki),    A., 
ii,  718, 
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Inrfttee  tension,  conductivity  and  specific 
gravity  of  aqaeoos  solntionfl    con- 
taining   potassium    chloride    and 
sulphate  (Barnes),  A.,  ii,  882. 
of    organic    liquids     (Dutoit     and 

Fridkrich),  a.,  ii,  194. 
of  solid  bodies  (Ostwald),  A.,  ii,  712. 
of  mixtures    of  sulphuric  acid    and 
water  (Likebarokr),  A.,  ii,  278. 
Svanbergite  (Prior),  A.,  ii,  602. 
Sjmphytoeynoglossine  (Greimer),  A., 

i,  683. 
Sjrap,  golden,  analysis   of   (Bodmer, 
Leonard,   and  Smith  ;  Miller 
and  Potts),  A.,   ii,   820;  (Leo- 
nard;   Jones),.  A.,     ii,     447; 
(Matthews  and   Parker),  A., 
ii,  448. 
estimation    of    glucose     syrup    in 
(Jones),  A.,  ii,  447. 
starch-,    value     of,     in     confections 
(KftNio),  A.,  ii,  448. 
Synipi,  estimation  of  water  in    (Mo- 
lenda),  a.,  ii,  309. 


Taeamahaea     resin,     examination     of 

(DiETERICH),  A.,  ii,  118. 
Tachjhydrite,  influence  of  pressure  on 
the  formation  of  (van't  Hoff  and 
Dawson),  A.,  ii,  76. 
4>-Tagatose.    See  /-Sorbinose. 
Tainiolite  from  Greenland  (Flink),  A., 

ii,  411. 
a-Tanaeetogendicarbozjlic  aeid 

(Promh),  a.,  i,  402. 
Tanaeetone  {thitjone)  and  its  derivatives 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  453. 
influence  of  active  vegetable  growth 
on  the  formation  of  (Oharabot), 
A.,  ii,  862. 
formula  of  (Semmler),  A.,  i,  240. 
conversion    of,   into    carvotanacetone 
(Semmler),  A.,  i,  676. 
Tanaeetone,  pemitrom-,  action  of  semi- 
carbazide   acetate   on    (Rimini),   A., 
i,  555. 
Tanaeetonediearbozylie  aeid 

(Semmler),  A.,  i,  458. 
Tanaeetyl  alcohol  (thujol)  (Semmler), 
A.,i,  453. 
influence  of  active  vegetable  growth 
on  the  formation  of  (Charasot), 
A.,  ii,  862. 
Tannie  and  galUe  aeids,  estimation  of 

(Jean),  A.,  ii,  682. 
Tannin,    estimation    of    (Specht   and 

LoRBNz),  A.,  ii,  515. 
Tanning       materials,       analysis       of 
(Paes-sler),  a.,  ii,  457. 


Tannins  of  ArdostaphyUm  Uva^urwif 
Hcematoxylon  cainpcckianumf  Bhus 
Mdopium,  Myriea  Gale,  Coriaria 
Afyrttfolia,  and  Bobinia  Ptettdaeacia 
(Perkin),  T.,  424 ;  P.,  1900,  45. 
of  Cortex  Lokri  (van  den  Deie.s8EX- 
Mareeuw),  A.,  ii,  102. 
Tap  cinder,  estimation  of  iron  in  (Blum), 

A.,  ii,  512. 
Tar,  Norwegian,  composition  of  (Strom), 

A.,  i,  28,  577. 
Tartar,   crude,   estimation    of   calcinm 

malate  in  (Ordonkeau),  A.,  ii,  250. 
TUrtar  emeties  (Baudran),  A.,  i,  375  ; 
(Prttnier),  a.,  i,  376. 
See    also    Tartaric    acid,    potassium 
antimony  salt  of. 
c^-Tartarie   add,    equilibrium    between 
phenol,    water     and     (Schbsinr- 
MAKERs),  A.,  ii,  393. 
product  of  the  destructive  distillaHon 

of  (Simon),  A.,  i,  624. 
colour  test  for  (Wolff),  A.,  ii,  115. 
(2-Tartario  aeid,  beiy  Ilium  alkali  salts 
(Rosenheim     and      Itzio),     A., 
i,  135. 
cobalt  and  nickel  salts,  and  double 
salts  with  potassium  (Tower),  A., 
i,  687. 
copper  alkali  salts  (Bullnheimeb  and 

Sbitz),  a.,  i,  830. 
molybdo-    and    tnngsto-alkali   salts, 
specific  rotatory  power  of  (Kosek- 
HSiir  and  Itzio),  A.,  i,  272. 
potassium  antimony  salt  (tartar  emetuSi, 
molecular  wei^t  of,   by  ciyos- 
copic  and  boiliDg  point  methods 
(Batelli   and   Stbfanini),  A., 
u,  709. 
action  of  sodinm  thioenlphate   on 
(Faktor),  a.,  ii,  698. 
potassium  hydrogen  salt,  estimation 
of,    in    wine    (Maonier    db    la 
Source),  A.,  ii,  768. 
potassium  salts,   metallic  derivatives 
of.     See  also  Tartar  emetics^ 
(2-Tartarie  aeid,  ethvl  ester,  action  of 
aniline  and  of  hydroxylamine  on 
(Tingle),  A.,  i,  544. 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  and  sodinm 
ethozide  on  (Buohsr),  A.,  i,  203. 
diethyl  ester,  nreparation  and  rotation 
of  acetyl  ana  pnenacetyl  derivatives 
of  (McCrab  and  Pattbbsom),  T., 
1096 ;  P.,  1900,  161. 
/-Tartarie  aeid,  copper  alkali  salts  of 
(Bullnheimeb    and    Sbitz),    A., 
i,  330. 
Baeemio   aeid,    alkali    double   salts 
(SCHLOSSBBRO),  A.,  i,  376. 
TartromaUe  aeids,  a-  and  /9-  and  their 
salts  (Ordonneau),  A.,  i,  203. 
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Tartronic  aoid,  oxidation  of,  in  presence 
of  ferroua  salts  (Fenton  and  Jones), 
T.,  71  ;  P.,  1899,  224. 
Tiaate  of  acid  salts,  relation  of,  to  their 
degree  of  dissociation  (Kahlenberg), 
A.,ii, 270,646 ;  (Eichards),  A.,ii, 391. 
Tautomerie     oompoimda,     optical     be- 
haviour of  (BrOhl),  A.,  i,  497. 
Tantomeriim,  snectrographic  studies  in 
(Hartley  and  Dobbik),  T.,  498  ;  P., 
1900,   57 ;    (HAKTI.ET,   Dobbie,  and 
Pauatsbas),  T.,  889;  P.,  1900,  130. 
Tea,      examination      of      (Brythiki^, 

Bohrisch,  and  Dbiter),  A.,  ii,  455. 
TeUariiiai,  extraction   and  pnrification 
of  (Crane),  A.,  ii,  473. 
preparation  of  pure  (Norris,   Fay, 

and  Edoerly),  A.,  ii,  272. 
electrical  resistance  and  specifiG  gravity 
of  (Lenher    and    Morgan).   A., 
ii,  278. 
isomorphism      of,      with      seleniam 
(Norris and  Mommers),  A.,  ii,  537. 
Tellniiiiai     oompoimda,     physiological 
action  of  (0iE8    and    Mead),    A. 
u,  294. 
Telluriodates,    oomijoands    of,    with 
ammonium,  potassium  and  rubidium 
(Weinland    and    Pbatjse),     A., 
ii,  399. 
Tellnriuai  nitrate,  basic,  composition  of 
(NoRRiB,  Fay,  and  Edgerly),  A., 
ii,  272. 
dioxidey  action  of  sodium  thiosulphate 

on  (Norris  and  Fay),  A.,  ii,  272. 
TollnrouB    aeid,    estimation    of,    in 
presence  of  haloid  salts  (GoocH  and 
Feters),  a.,  ii,  45. 
TaUurium  organic  oompoimda  :— 
compounds  of,  with  amines  (Lenher), 

A.,  i,  879. 
halogen    salts,   compounds   of,    with 
dimethylaminc   hydrochloride   and 
hydrobromide  (Norris  and  Mom- 
mers), A.,  ii,  537. 
Tellnrium,  separation  of,  from  selenium 
(Crane),  A.,  ii,  473;  (Keller),  A., 
u,  573. 
Telfairia  oil  and  Tel&irio  aoid  (Thoms), 

A.,  i,  473. 
Temperature.    See  Thermochemistry. 
Tennantite,   identity   of  binnite   with 

(Prior  and  Spencer),  A.,  ii,  21. 
Terephthalaldehyda  tetracetate  (Tiiirle 

and  Winter),  A.,  i,  501. 
Terephthalie  add,  bromo-,  preparation 
and  esterification  of  (Weoscheider 
and  Bittner),  A.,  i,  658. 
nitro-,  preparation  and  esterification 
of,  its  salts,  and  the  action  of 
benzyl  alcohol  on  it  (  Wegscheider), 
A.,  i,  657. 


Teraaantalio    acid    from   East    Indian 

sandalwood  oil  (Guerbet),  A.,  i^  242  ; 

(MCllrr),  a.,  i,  678. 
A\^-Terpadie&e,  2-ohloro-,  and  2-chloro- 

bromo-  (Kla(seh  and    Khaith),   A., 

i.  43. 
A*^(-»-8).Xerpadieiie,  8-chloro-,  and  ehloro- 

<^/rabromo-,  from  pulegonc  (Klaork), 

A.,  i,  44. 
Terpone,  C]oHie,  from  cascariUa  oil,  and 
its  additive  derivatives  (Thoms),  A., 
i,  622. 

CjoHifl,  from  oil  of  savin  (Fromm),  A., 
i,  402. 
A^-Terpeno.    See  Tetrahydrocyraene. 
Tarpenei,     genesis     of,     in      lavender 
(Charabot),  a.,  i,  241. 

pseudo-     and     ortho-derivatives     of 
(Semmler),  a.,  i,  452. 
Terpenone,     C]oHiitO,     constitution     of 

(Semmler),  A.,  i,  676. 
Terpin  diformate  (B^hal),  A.,  i,  581. 
Tetanus  toxin.     See  Toxin. 
Tetra-aniline    antimoniobromide  (Hin- 
bee),  a.,  i,  285. 

stanni -bromide         and  -chloride 

(Riohardson    and    Adams),    A., 
i,  151. 
Tetra-aspartide  (Schifp),  A.,  i,  279. 
Tatrabenioxy-.      See  under  the  Parent 

Substance. 
8 :8'-Tetrabeniyl(iia]iiino- 1  il'-dinaphth- 

ylmethane  (Moroan),  T.,  814 ;    P., 

1900,  131. 
Tetraeetoxytoluane       (Thiele       and 

Winter),  A.,  i,  505. 
Tetraeotozy-.    See  also  under  the  Parent 

Substance. 
8:8'-TetraethyHtamino-l:l'-diBaplith7l- 

mothane    (Mouoax),    T.,    814 ;    P., 

1900,  181. 
1 :2:8 :4-Tetraot]iylbenseiLe,       refraction 

and  magnetic  rotation  of  (Perkin), 

T.,  267  ;  P.,  1899.  237. 
Tetraethylpliosplionium         compounds 

(Partheil),  a.,  ii,  544. 
Tetraothylstibonium    salts   (Partiiril 

and  Mannheim),  A.,  i,  479. 
Tetraetliyltetraiulplione, 
•    CHa[CH(SOaEt)2]2,      and      rfi1>romo. 

(KoTZ),  A.,  1,  370. 
Tetrahodrito     {fahlore),      formula     of 

(Prior  and  Spencer),  A.,  ii,  21. 
Tetrabydrobonione.        See     cycloHex- 

ene. 
Tetrahydrocarbasolo,      transformations 

of  (Planoher),  a.,  i,  562, 
Tetraliydroa;M)oinohenine  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative  (Ko EN las).  A.,  i,  246. 
TetrahydrooYmene(A*.(«7«n«),2-cliloro., 

and    2-chiorobromo-     (Klaoes     and 

KttAiTH),  A.,  i,  48. 
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Tetrah  jdrofiirftiran-2:  S-dicarbozylic 
aeid,  its  synthesis,  hydrate  and  isoni- 
eride  (Lean),  T.,  106 ;  P.,  1889,  198. 

^-o^-Tetrahjdro-iS-iiaphULylamine,  race- 
misation  occurring  during  the  forma- 
tion of  benzylidene,  l^nzoyl,  and 
acetyl  derivatives  of  (Pope  and 
Harvey),  P.,  1900,  74. 

TetrahydroqainoUne  and  Tetrahjdro- 
isoqninoline,  action  of  iodine  on 
(Schmidt),  A.,  i,  187. 

Tetra]iydroqiiinol7l-2«propionio  aoid 
and  anhydride  (Koenios),  A.,  i,  250. 

Tetralijdrotoliiend,  physical    constants 
of,   and  compound  of,  with  acetic 
chloride  (Kondakofp  and  ScHiN- 
delmeiser),  a.,  i,  508. 
m-chloro-  (Klaoes),  A.,  i,  44. 

Tetrahydrozyanthraqninone  and  its 
acetyl  derivatives  (Slama),  A.,  i,  181. 

Tetrahydrozyflavone.    See  Luteolin. 

Tetrahydro-zylicaeid(LsEsand  Perkin), 
P..  1900,  20. 

Tetrahydrozytolnane  and  its  tetracetyl 
derivative  (Thiele  and  Winter),  A. , 
i,  505. 

2:4:6:4'-Tetramethozyb6]iioyltc6to- 
^phenone  (Czajkowski,  v.  Kostanecki, 
and  Tambor),  A.,  i,  504. 

TatramethyUZfamiaobexishydrol,  action 
of,  on  rosindnline  and  tAorosinduline 
(MuHLAU  and  Schaposchnikovf), 
A.,  i,  367. 

Tetramathyl^iamixiobexiiophanoiie, 
action  of,   on    o-dinaphthylbenzidine 
(Meu2  and  Strasser),  A.,  i,  814. 

Tetrametliylr^tamiiiobexiiophenone- 
snlplioiie  (Sachs),  A.,  i,  363. 

2:2'-TetramethyWia]iuno-l:l  '-dinaphth- 
ylmethane  and  l:l'-T6trametliyl- 
f^iaminodinaphthylmethane  (Mor- 
gan), T.,  828;  P.,  1900,  131. 

as-  TetramethyUiaminodiphenylethane 
and  its  derivatives  (Trillat),  A., 
i,  252. 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  (Trillat), 
A.,  i,  192. 

Tetrameth^Hiaminodipheiiyliiiathaiia, 
preparation  of  (Cohn),  A.,  i,  608. 

TatramethykiaaiiLinodipheiiylmethaiie- 
anlphone,  compound  of,  with  uitroso- 
dimethylaniline  (Sachs),  A.,  i,  362. 

TetramethyHiaminoplieiiyl-earbiiioland 
-methyloarbinol  (Trillat),  A., 
i,  252. 

Tetramethylammoninjii  cadmium  haloids 
(Raoland),  a.,  i,  142. 
tin  chlorides  (Cook),  A.,  i,  142. 

Tetramethylapionolaarbozylio  aeid 
(BiONAMi  and  Tkrtoni),  A.,  i,  400. 

A-Tetramethylbenioin  (Weils  r),  A., 
i,  214. 


1:8:4.*6-Tetramethylooiuaaroiia    (Stoer- 

msr),  a.,  i,  653. 
Tetrametliyl-deeahydroaeridiiiedioaa, 

and   -octohydrozanthenadione  (Vor- 

LANDERand  Kalkow),  a.,  i,  99. 
s-Tatramethyldibexuyl,     synthesis      of 

(Weiler),  a.,  i,  213. 
Tetramethyldihydropyridoiie,      cyauo, 

action  of  heat  on  (Guareschi   and 

Grande),  A.,  i,  112. 
4:6:6:8-Tetramathyl<4:7-dihydroqiuno- 

oonmarin  (v.  Pkchmann),  A.,  i,  173 ; 

(v.   Peghmann  and  Schwarz),  A., 

i,  174. 
Tetramathylanediearbozylia  aoid.    See 

(Tj^Butanedicarbozylic  acid. 
TetraiiiethyleiLe-l:8-diiiiilp]u»ia,  di- 

methyl  and    diethyl    derivatives   of 

(K6TZ),  A.,  i,  369. 
Tetramethylathylootohydro-zanthflBa- 

dione   (vorlander   and   Kalkow), 

A.,  i,  100. 
A-TetrametliylgliitaTie  aeid  and  its  salts 

and   anhydride   (MroHAnJCNKo    and 

Javorsky),  a.,  i,  586. 
oojiSiS-TetramatiLTlglatario  aeida,  (h^tp- 

tanedicarboxylte  adds)  (Thorpe),  T., 

982;  (Thorpe  and  Youno),  T.,  986; 

P.,  1900, 114. 
TatramathyUuBmatozylin,  oxidation  of 

(Pbrkin     and     Yates),    P.,    1900, 

107. 
Tetrametliylhamatozyloiia,        melUng 

point  of  (Gilbody  and  Perkin),  P., 

1899,  241. 
TetrameihylphoaphoBinin      compouida 

(Partheil),  a.,  ii,  544. 
Tetramethylpyridona,  3-cyano-l  :2:3 :4-, 

physiological  action  of  (Sabratani), 

A.,  ii,  94. 
Tetramethylpyrone  and  its  hydrate  and 
salts  (Collie  and  Steele),  T.,  961 ; 
P.,  1900,  146. 

periodide  (Collie  and  Steele),  T., 
1114;  P.,  1900,  164. 
Tetrametliylpyrrolineoarbozylie     aaid, 

amides  of  (Pauly  and  Bobhu),  A., 

i,  357. 
Tetraphenylamiae,        (fiamino-.       See 

Dixenylamine,  (^iamino-. 
Tetrap]ianyl/3<-diketopiperAiine 

(Henze),  a.,  i,  119. 
TetraphenylgnanidiAe,    preparation    ot 

(V.  Braun),  a.,  i,  642. 
Tetraphenyl-o-phenylenediamine,  nitro- 

(Haeuhsermann),  a.,  i,  865. 
Tetraphe&ylpymloiie      ( E  lob  b),      A. , 

i,  406. 
TetrapropylstiboBiiiai  laltf  (Partheil 

ami  Mannheim),  A.,  i,  480. 
Tetra-n-  and  -tAo-propyltatraanlphoBM, 

0H,(CH(SO,Pr)5],  (KcVrz).  A.,  i,  370. 
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Tetnunaplionei,  CHj:CH(S0sR)j2,  re. 
activity  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in 
(KoTz),  A.,  i,  369. 
Tetrasine  deriTativef,  conTersion  of, 
into  triazole  derivatives  (Hantzsch 
and  Silberrad),  A.,  i,  263 ;  (BuscH 
and  Heinrichs),  A.,  i,  314. 
Tetronal,  chemicotozicology  of  (Yitali), 

A.,  u,  774. 
Tdtronio  Mid,  chloro-,  chlorobromo-,  and 
iodo-(  Wolff  and  FsRTia),  A«,  i,  585. 
nitro-  and  amino-,  and  their  deriva- 
tives (Wolff),  A.,  i,  682  ;  (Wolff 
and  LuTTRiNOHAUs),  A.,  i,  583. 
Tetronoiulphonio    acid    (Wolff    and 

Fertio),  a.,  i,  686. 
Thallium  halogen  saltf,  isomeric,   and 
their    constitntion    (Curhman),    A., 
ii,  725. 
ThiUlinm,  ^rtbromide,   trichloride,  and 
/n'nitrate  (Meyer),  A.,  ii^  665. 
trichloride,  effect  of  oxidising  agents 
on   the  reduction  of,   by  oxalic 
acid  (Kartle  and  Beatty),  A., 
ii,627. 
compounds  of,  with  organic  bases 
(Meyer),  A.,  ii,  665. 
^^manganate  (Meyer  and  Best),  A., 

ii,  78. 
nitrates,  foi-mation  and  transformation 
of  the  donble  salts  of  silver  nitrate 
and  (VAX  KijkX  A.,  ii,  403. 
;?0r8ulphate  (Marshall),  A.,  ii,  277. 
Thallio      inlphate,     hydrolysis     of 
(Marshall),  A.,  ii,  207. 
ThaUinm,  Mtimation  of  :— 
estimation  of  (Thomas),  A.,  ii,  442. 
estimation  of,  as  chromate  (Brown- 
ing and  Hutchinb),  A.,  ii,  172. 
estimation  of,  as  sulphate  (Brown- 
ing), A.,  ii,  247. 
Thebaol,  constitution  of  (Pschorr),  A., 

i,  234. 
a-t^Thebaol     {6'hydroxy-l:5-dimeihooey' 
phenaidhrene),  synthesis  of  (Pschorr), 
A.,  i,  233. 
a-if'-Thebaoloarbozylic  aoid  {^-hydroxy- 
1  iS-dimethoxyplieTiaTUhrene'lO-carb' 
oxylic  a^nd)  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
(Pschorr),  A.,  i,  234. 
Theobromino,  decomposition  of,  in  the 
organism  (RrDrer  and  Schmidt), 
A.,  ii,  31. 
action  of,  on  the  heart  (Bock),  A., 
ii,  424. 
Thermochemistry  :— 
Thermoohemieal   law   of    maximum 

work  (Reychler),  A.,  ii,  268. 
Thormodynamioa      and      permanent 
change  (Dvhem),  A.,  ii,  524,  708. 
of  normal  cells  (Cohen),  A.,  ii,520, 


Thermochemistry  :— 
ThermoUnetic  propertiet  of  solutions 

(Natanson),  a.,  ii,  191. 
Thormo-eleetrioal&propertiei  of  alloys 

(Steinmann),  a.,  U,  523,  624. 
Heat,  absorption  of,  by  the  association 
of  liquid  molecules  (van  Laar), 
A.,  ii,  189. 
action    of,  on   hydrogonised   com- 
pounds (Guaresghi  andG  rande), 
A.,  i,  112. 
developed  by  starch  by  the  absorp- 
tion   of  water  (Rodewald  and 
Kattein  ;  Rodewald),  A.,  i, 477. 
I       Thermal  capacity  of  cobalt  chloride 
I  solutions  ( W  REWSK  y),  a.  ,  ii,  63. 

of     sulphuric      acid      solutions 
(v.  BiRON),  A.,  ii,  63. 
centros  of  stability  in  compounds 

(Martin),  A.,  ii,  589. 
value  of  coefficients  of  acidity  and 
influence  (de  Forcrand),  A., 
ii,  627,  528. 
of      the       hydroxyl       function 
(de  Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  526. 
Temperature,    influence    of,    on    the 
electrical   conductivitv  of  dilute 
amalgams  (Larsen),  A.,  ii,  255. 
of  maximum  density  of  solutions  of 
ammonium     -chloride,     lithium 
bromide  and  iodide  (de  Coffet), 
A.,  ii,  529. 
influence  of,  on  the  specific  rotation 
of    mono-    and    di-acetyl-    and 
-phenacetyl-tartrates      (McCrae 
and  Patterson),  T.,  1106. 
of   boiling    mixtures  of   salts  and 

steam  (Buchanan),  A.,  ii,  710. 
of  the  body  during  fasting,  and  the 
speed  of   assimilation   of  carbo- 
hydrates,     proteids     and     fats 
(Mosso),  a.,  ii,  605. 
Temperatures,  fixed,  tubular  furnace 
giving  (Gaxttier),  A.,  ii,  258. 
low,  measurement  of;  boiling  and 
melting  points  (Ladenburo  and 
KrDoel),  a.,  ii,  258. 
very  low,  effect  of,  on  the  colour  of 
bromine  and  iodine    compounds 
(Kastle),  a.,  ii,  626. 
Temperature  eoeflicient  of  the  driving 
tendency  of  physicochemical  re- 
action (Richards),  A.,  ii,  533. 
of    conductivity    of    some    liquid 
ammonia    solutions   (Franklin 
and  Kraus),  A.,  ii,  645. 
of  ester  hydrolysis(PRiCE),  A.,  ii,  528. 
Critieal  eonatants  and  temperature. 

See  under  Critical. 
Transition  temperaturea,  determina- 
tion of  (Dawson  and  Williams), 
P.,  1899,  210. 
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Thermochemistrt  I— Beat  of  formation  =/. 
dis,;  ofeombuiticn^c;  of  ntujtralisation- 
Trtatitioii  tempmtarM ,  new  method 
of    determiniDg     (Cohen),     A., 
ii,  188. 
of    monotropic    dimorphous    snb- 
sUnces,    detennination    of    the 
(Schsnck),  a.,  ii,  465. 
of  optical  isomerides  (Adriani),  A., . 

ii,  462. 
of  ammonium  nitrate,  change  of, 
through  the  addition  of  ^tassium 
nitrate  (MOller),  A.,  ii,  188. 
of  mercuric  iodide  (Grrnez),   A., 
ii,  141. 
effect  of  various  solvents  on  the 
(Kastle     and     Clark),     A., 
ii,  141. 
of  mixed  crystals  of  sodium  and 
potassium  nitrates  and  of  sodium 
and  silver  nitrates  (Hirsikk),  A.,   | 
ii,  889.  I 

of  mixed  crystals  of  potassium  and  | 
thallium  nitrates  (van  Eijk),  A., 
ii,  133.  : 

of  hepta-  and  hexa-hydrates  of  zinc  i 
sulphate  (Barnes),  A.,  ii,  254. 
Xanottot  (Smits),  A.,  ii,  388. 
Thermooalorimdter,  overflowing  , 

(Ma8«oiO,  a.,  ii,  386.  , 

ThermoitatB  (Bodenstein),  A.,  ii,  12.   i 
Heat  oonduotivitj,  change  of,  during  i 
melting  (van  Aubbl),  A.,  ii,  128.    ' 
of     gases     (Smoluchowski     and  ! 
V.  Smolan),  a.,  ii,  63. 


of  mixtures  and  of  their  constituents 


(Lees),  A.,  ii,  338. 
of  nitragen  tetroxvSi^  (Maonaxixi   ■ 

and  Zr NINO),  A.,  ii,  525.  ; 

Atomio  haatf ,  additivity  of  (Meyer),   \ 
A.,  ii,  464.  I 

Speeifle    heat   and    atomic   weights 

(Tilden),  a.,  ii,  524. 
of  fluids  (Amaoat),  A.,  ii,  525. 
of     alloys    at     low    temperatures 

(Behn),  a.,  ii,  259. 
of  metals  (Tilden),  A.,  ii,  524. 

at  low  temperatures  (Behn),  A., 
ii,  259. 
of  graphite   at   low   temperatures 

(Behn),  A.,  ii,  259. 
of  nitriles  and  other  organic  com- 
pounds (Luoinin),  a.,  ii,  334. 
of     cellulose,    wool    and    leather 

(Fleuuy),  a.,  ii,  188. 
of   wheat  starch   (Rodewald   and 

Kaitein),  a.,  i,  477. 
of  blood  (Bordier  ;   Berthelot), 

A.,  ii,  356. 
Latent  heat  of  Auion,  effect  of  tem- 
perature or  pressure  on  the  (Tam- 
manx),  a.,  ii,  714. 


;  of  IraMfomuUion = /. ;  of  dimociatiam.  = 

=ik;  of  hydrations  h,;  of  oandaiiam=o. 

Heat  of  fexnuttioiL,  supposed  negative, 

of      some      carbon       oompomids 

(Vaubel),  a.,  ii,  274. 

Heat  of  nentraliaatioB  of  acids  and 

bases  and  electrolytic  dissociation 

(Thiel),  a.,  ii,  260. 
of  acids,  in  alcohol,  by  ammonia  and 

by  potassium  hydroxide  (Tan  atar 

ana  Klimenko),  A.,  ii,  713. 
Heat  of  Taporisatioa  of  air  and  of 

carbon  dioxide  (Behn),  A.,  ii,  260. 
of  nitriles  and  other  oniric  com- 
pounds (LUGINIK),  A.,*ii,  8S4. 
Thermoehemieal   data  of  hypemci<Ls 

(w.  and  0.)  (Pissarjewskt),  A., 

ii,  466. 
of    alloys   (/)   (Tatlkr;    Glad- 
stone), A.,  ii,  710. 
of  alloys  of  copper  and   zinc  (f) 

(Baker),  P.,  1899,  195  ;  (Gai.t). 

A.,  ii,  189. 
of    alkali     hydroxides,     and      of 

ammonia  and  methylamine  with 

hydrogen  peroxide  (m.)  (db  For- 

crand),  a.,  ii,  476. 
of  compounds  of  barium  hydroxide 

and  hydrogen  peroxide  C/^  and  n.) 

(de  Forcrasd),  a.,  u,  278. 
of  hydrated  barium  jjeroxide  (/.) 

(de  Forcrand),  a.,  ii,  344. 
of  calcium  peroxide  (/.)  (be  For- 

grand),  a.,  ii,  526. 
of  hydrates  of  calcium  peroxide  (/.) 

(de  Forcrand),  A.,  li,  401,  479. 
of  hydrogen  fluoride  {dis, )  (Abegg), 

A.,  ii,  190. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  basic  hydr- 
oxides {}U)  (DE  FORCItAND),    A., 

ii,  476. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  lime  (n.) 

(de  Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  526. 
of  compounds  of  lithium  bromide 

and      gaseous      ammonia     {/.) 

(BoNNEFOi),  A.,  ii,  478. 
of  hydrated  lithium  peroxide  (/.) 

of  lithium  peroxide  (/)  (de  For- 
crand), A.,  ii,  478. 
of  sodium  dioxide,  hydrate  of  (/.) 

(de  Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  129. 
of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  strontium 

dioxide  (/.)  (de  Forcrand),  A., 

ii,  344. 
of   tungsten    (o.)    (Del]^.pine    and 

HALLOPEAr),  A.,  ii,  8;    (DsLig- 

FINE),  A.,  ii,  548. 
of  very  volatile  liquids  (c.  and/.) 

(Berthelot  and  Drl]^.pine),  A., 

ii,  834. 
of  n-adipic  acid  (/.  and  n. )  (If  assol), 
A.,  it,  260. 
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Thermochemistry  i—Bcat  off<ynnatUm=^f, 
dis. ;  of  coinJbusiioii ^c;  of  iieutralisalion  = 
Thermochemical  data  of  ammoiiium  i 

cyanate  (/.  and  L)  (Walker  and  ' 

Wood),  T.,  27  ;  P.,  1899,  209.        j 
of  cacodylic  acid  (».)  (Imbert),  A., 

i,  146.  I 

of     carbonylhydroferrocyani'j    and   i 

hydroferrocyauic       acids       (n.)  I 

(Mullbr),  a.,  ii,  130. 
of diethylenediamine  (c. ,/. , A. ,and n.)   ' 

(Bbbthelot),  a.,  i,  83.  : 

offfallicacid(».)(MAssoL),A.,i,499.    I 
of  hemipinic  acid  (c.  and/. )  (Lbroy), 

A.,  ii,  261. 
of   organic   iodine   compounds    (c. 

and/.)  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii,  887. 
of  salts  of  lactic  acid  and  of  lactide   i 

(c.,/.,  and  n.)  (Berthelot  and 

Del^pine),  a.,  ii,  130. 
of  litbiam  chloride  compounds  with 

ethylamine  (/.)  (Bonnbkoi),  A., 

ii,  180. 
of  substituted  malonic  acids,  com- 
pared with  that  of  dibasic  acids 

(H.)  (Massol),  a.,  i,  200. 
of  meconin  (c.,/.,  and  o.)  (Leroy), 

A.,  ii,  261. 
of  mercury-dimethyl,  -diethyl,  and 

-diphenyl  (c.  and/. )  (  Berth elot),   , 

A.,  ii,  180.  I 

of  methylene  sulphate  (c.   and  /.) 

(DelApine),  a.,  i,  130.  I 

of    naroeiue,    its  hydrates,  hydro-   , 

chloride  and  potassium  derivative 

(c,  /.,  h,,  and  ».)  (Lbroy),  A., 

ii,  131.  I 

of  opianic  acid  (c.,/.,   n.,  and  o.)   , 

(Leroy),  A.,  ii,  261.  i 

of  protocatechnic  acid   (/.  and  n.) 

(Massol),  A.,  i,  600. 
of  thiocyanates  and  thiocarbimides 

(c,  /.,  and  L)  (Berthelot),  A., 

ii,  261. 
of  2:3:4-trihydrozybenzoic  acid  (n,) 

of  the  sodium  salt  (/.)  (Massol), 

A.,  i,  499. 
of  the  uric  acid  series  (c.  and  /.) 

(Bbbthelot),  A.,  ii,  189. 
of  yioluric  acid  and  of  water  {dis.), 

(Abboo),  a.,  ii,  190. 
of     marcasite     and     pyrites     (c.) 

(Cavazzi),  a,,  ii,  698. 
of  human  fot  (c.)  (Benedict  and 

Osterbero),  a.,  ii,  491. 
Heat  of  solution,    relation    between 

solubility    and,    of    electrolytes 

(van  Laar),  a.,  ii,  708. 
of  salts,  inAuence  of  the  medium  on 

(Galtieki),  a.,  ii,  66. 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (db  Forckaio)), 

A  ,  ii,  626. 


;  oftran^or7nation=t,;  qf  dissociation = 
11,;  of  hydration  :=h.;  of  oxidation =o. 
Heat  of  lolution  of  iron  and  steel 
(Campbell),  A.,  ii,  407. 
of  compounds  of  lithium  bromide 
and  gaseous  ammonia  (Bonnbfoi), 
A.,  ii,  478. 
of  lithium  chloride  compounds  with 
ethylamine      (Bonnbfoi),       A., 
ii,  180. 
of  lithium  peroxide  and  its  hydrate 

(de  Forcrand),  a.,  ii,  478. 
of  the  hydrate  of  sodium  dioxide  (de 

Forcrand),  A.,  ii,  129. 
of  ammonium  cyanate  (Walker  and 

Wood),  T.,  27;  P.,  1899,209. 
of  u-potassium  adipate   (Massol), 

A,  ii,  261. 
of  diethylenediamine  (Berthelot), 

A.,  i,  83. 
of  gallic  acid  (Massol),  A.,  i,  499. 
of  salts  of  lactic  acid  and  of  lactide 
(Berthelot  and  Deli^pine),  A., 
ii,  180. 
of  opianic  acid  (Lbroy),  A.,  ii,  261. 
of  protocatechuic  acid  (Massol),  A. , 

I,  600. 
of  2 :3:4-trihydroxy benzoic  add  and 
its   sodium    salt    (Massol),   A., 
i,  499. 
Thetine,  C^HnOaS   (Stromuolm),    A., 

i,  326. 
Thetine  bromide,  reactions  of  (Strum- 
holm),  a.,  i,  326. 
derivatives,      attempts      to      resolve 
(Stromholm  ;    VANZE-rri),    A., 
i,  327. 
resolution  of  (Pope  and  Peacuey), 
T.,  1072,  P.,  1900,  12. 
Thiaiine     colouring      matten,      blue 
(Sohaposchnikoff),  a.,  i,  623. 
stracture  of  (Gbbbn),  A.,  i,  119. 
Thioantimomtes  (Pouqet),  A.,  ii,  84. 
Thiocarbamide,    action    of,    on    ethyl 
phenylpropiolate  (Ruhemann   and 
Stapleton),  T.,  242  ;  P.,  1900,  12. 
derivatives  of  diacetoneamine  (Tbaube 
and  LoRBNz),  A.,  i,  116  ;  (Traube 
and  Schall),  A.,  i,  118. 
Thiocarbamides,    aromatic,    convenient 
method  for  the  preparation  of  (v. 
Braun),  a.,  i,  644. 
action  of  hydrazine  on  (BuscH  and 

Batter),  A.,  i,  414. 
acyl  derivatives  of,  isomerism  and 
constitution  of  (Hugbrshoff),  A., 
i,  156. 
Thioearbimides  from  plants  (Gadambr), 
A.,    i,    49 ;    (ter    Meulen),    A., 
i,  611. 
isomeric,  thermochemistry  of  (Berthe- 
lot), A.,  ii,  261. 
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Thiooarbonic      aeid,      diethyl     ester, 
phenylhydrazone  of  (Wheeler   and 
Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
cfiThiooarlionic    acid,     hydtazones     of 
esters  of  (Buscu  and  Linoenbrink), 
A.,  i,  66,  411. 
Thiocyanio     acid,      double     salt^     of 
(MiOLATi ;  Rosenheim  and  Cohn), 
A.,  i,  381. 
oxycobaltanimine  salts  of  (Mascetii), 

A.,  i,  541. 
Thiocyanates,     double,        electrical 
conductivity  of  (Walden),    A., 
i,  480. 
isomeric,        thermochemistry       of 
(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  261. 
Thiolcarbamic      acid,      estere,      acyl 
derivatives      of      (Wheeler      and 
Johnson),  A.,  i,  682. 
Thiola.    See  Mercaptans. 
Thionoarbamic   acid,    esters,  action  of 
chloroaoetic  acid  on  (Wheelek 
and  Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
acvl  derivatives  of,  preparation  and 
behaviour  of,  witn  alkyl  iodides 
and  amines  (Wheeler  and  John- 
son), A.,  i,  682. 
Thionoarbanilio  acid,  esters,  molecular 
rearrangement    of,     and     action     of 
chloroacetic  acid  on  (Wheeler  and 
Barnes),  A.,  i,  565. 
Thionyldi-methyl-   and    -ethyl-anilines 
and     their    salts    (Michaslis     and 
SCHINDLER),  A.,  i,  215. 
Thioillicates,  preparation  of   (Hem  pel 

and  y.  Haast),  A.,  ii,  275. 
Thorinai  compoiudB,  rays  from  (Curie), 
A.,  ii,  81 ;  (P.  and  S.  Curie ;  P.  and 
S.  Curie  and  Bi^mont),  A.,  ii,  82. 
a  radio-active  substance  from  (Ruther- 
ford), A.,  ii,  851,  852. 
Tnioriiun      salts      (Rosenheim      and 

Schilling),  A.,  ii,  851. 
Thorium   chloride    and   bromide,   com- 
pounds of,  with  hydrogen  chloride 
and    pyridine     (Rosenheim     and 
Schilling),  A.,  ii,  351. 
nitrate,    purification    of    commercial 
(Muthmann  and  Baur),  A.,ii,  597. 
double     nitrates     of      quadrivalent 

(Meyer  and  Jacoby),  A.,  ii,  597. 
oxide  {thoria)y  luminosity  of  mixtures 
of  ceria  and  (Thiele),  A.,  ii,  208. 
Thujaketoneoxime,     bases     from,    and 

reactions  of  (Wallacii),  A.,  i,  45. 
Th^jamenthone  and  woThigone,  formulae 

of  (Seumler),  a.,  i,  240. 
Thi^oL     See  Tanacetyi  alcohol. 
Thujonc.     See  Tanacetone. 
Thyinio  acid,  solubility  of  uric  acid  in 
(KossEL    and    Goto),    A.,    ii,    421  ; 
(Goto),  A.,  ii,  740. 


)  Thymin  (Jones),  A.,  i,  319. 
'       preparation  of  (Jones),  A.,  i,  572. 
(ficnloro-  (Stbudel  and  Kossbl),  A., 
i,  467. 
'  Thymol,    sodium    derivative    of,    com- 
pounds of,  with  the  ethyl  esters  of 
I  a-bromo-fatty  acids  (Bischoff),  A., 

i,  894. 
2:6-bromonitro-      and      -chloronitro- 
(Kehrmann     and    Schoen),     A., 
i,  181. 
'  ThymoqninonebomoylphenylhydraEane 
I       (McPherson),  a.,  i,  124. 
!  Thymoqoinonoozimes,  8-  and  6-bromo-, 
<       -chloro-,  and    -iodo-    and  their  acyl 
{       derivatives  (  Keh&Mann  and  KrOgks), 
I       A.,  i,  180. 

I  Thymoxyacctal (Stoermbr),  A.,  i,  653. 
a-Thymozy-pro]»io&ic,      -n-    and     -imf- 
I      butyric,  and  -isovaleric  acids  and  their 
ethyl  esters  (Bischoff),  A.,  i,  394. 
Thymus    and    Thyrcid    glands.      See 
!       Gland. 
Tin,  enantiotropy  of  {Cohen  and  tan 
Eijk),  a.,  ii,  83,  212;  (Cohen),  A., 
ii,  212,  408. 
Tin   componnds,    asymmetric  optical  ly 
active  (Pope  and    Peachby),  P., 
1900,  42,  116. 
analyses  of(MENNicKE),  A.,  ii,  688, 761 . 
Tin  alloys  with  antimony  (Reikderk), 

A.,  ii,  781. 
Tin  chlorides  and  bromides,  oompoonds 
of,  with  anilines  (Richarinson 
and  Adams),  A.,  i,  151. 
compounds  of,  with  the  methyl- 
amines  and  tetramethylammott- 
ium     and     the     ethylaminea 
(Cook),  A.,  i,  142. 
Stannic  chloride,  hydrolysis   of  (v. 
Kowalewsky),     a.,     ii,    25^; 
(Kohlrausch),  a.,  ii,  409. 
compound  of,  with  nitiosyl  chloride 
(van  Heteren),  a.,  ii,  137. 
Stannous  chloride,  use  of,  in  Betten- 
dorfs    test   for    arsenic    (Dietxk  ; 
Enkll  ;  Frbrichs),  A.,  ii,  244. 
Metastannie     acid,     abeorption     of 
hydrogen  and   potassiam  chlorides 
from    aqneoos    solution   by   (van 
Bemmelsn  and  Klobrie),  A.,  ii» 
388  ;  (van  Bemmelbn),  A.,  ii,  466. 
Tin,  detection,  estimatien  and  sepaimtion 
of:— 
test  for  (BooERs),  A.,  ii,  445. 
detection  o(  by  ammonium  molybdate 

(LONGSTAFF),  A.,  ii,  318. 
estimatiott  of,  in  preserved  meat,  and 
the    state    in    which     it     occurs 
(Wirtrle),  a.,  ii,  512. 
sepamtion   of,    from    antimony    and 
arsenic  (Marburg),  A.,  ii,  248. 
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Tin  oreB  from  Bancaand  Billiton  (Bkok), 

A.,  ii,  734. 
Tisinei,  anioial,  different  effect  of  ions 
on  (Loeb),  a.,  ii,  857. 
oxidation    in    (M£dved£Ff)>    A.» 

ii,  738.  . 
chemico-physical  relations  of  juices 
and    (Ok£K-Blom),  A.,  ii,   290, 
356,  607. 
connectiye,     coagulable     proteids    of 
(GiES  and  Richards),  A.,  ii,  292. 
separation  of,  from  muscle  (Good- 
man), A.,  ii,  671. 
fibrous,  hydrolysis   of   (Etard),    A., 

i,  468. 
white  fibrous,  glucoproteids  of  [QiEs 

and  CuiTER),  A.,  li,  293. 
nerve.    See  Nenres. 
estimation    of  alcohol    in,   in   acute 
alcoholiBm  (Gr^hant),   A.,  ii,  95, 
112. 
estimation  of  urea  in  (GorruKB),  A., 
ii,57. 
Titaniferona    iron    ores,     analysis   of 

(Basksbyille),  a.,  ii,  629. 
Titanium,  occurrence  of,  in  flesh    and 
bones  (Ba&kerville),  A.,  ii,  226. 
^rochloride,      hydrolvsis      of     (v. 
Kowalbwsky),  a.,  li,  731. 
Titanium,   estimation  of,    in  iron  oi-es 
(Brakes),  A.,  ii,  248;   (Pope),  A., 
ii,  409^ 
Tobaoeo,  chemistry  of  (Kissling),  A., 
ii,  640. 
New  South  Wales,  amount  and  estima- 
tion of  nicotine  in  (Harker),  A., 
ii,  778. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
TobMOO  smoke,  constituents  of  (Thoms), 
A.,  ii,  428. 
action  of  the  carbonic  oxide  in,  on  the 
organism  (Wahl),  A.,  ii,  221. 
Tolaae,  refraction  of  (Cuilesotti),  A., 
i,  339. 
crystalline   form    of    (Boeris),    A., 
i,  544. 
v-Tolenjliminometliyl  ether,  re-arrange- 
ment of  (Wheeler  and  Atwater), 
A.,  i,  294. 
Tolidine,  colour  test  for  (Wolff),  A., 

ii,  119. 
ToluonOjrefraction and  magnetic  rotation 
of  (Perkin),  T.,  267  ;  P.,  1899, 237. 
density  of  (v.  Hirsch),  A.,  ii,  9. 
oxidation  of  (Weiler),  A.,  i,  283. 
Toluene,  o-  and  »-chloro-,  electrolytic 
preparation  of  (Votoi3bk  and  ZknI- 
sek),  a.,  i,  19. 
2:4:6.«Wchloro.  (Morgan),  T.,  1204. 
m-chloro-  mono-  and  -4:6-ati-nitro-,  and 
their  reduction  products  (Rbvbrdin 
and  Cr^pieux),  A.,  i,  638. 


( Toluene  compounds  Afe=l.) 
i  Toluene,  ji-chloro-»-iodo-,  and  jt^-chloro- 
I  c»-nitro-  and  the  iao-compound  (van 

I  Raalte),  a.,  i,  147. 

!       fluoro-,  fluorochloro-  and  fluorochloro- 
'  nitro-derivatiTes  of  (Swarts),   A., 

i,  637. 
m-iodoso-  and  its  acetate  (Ortoleva), 

A.,  i,  592. 
w-iodoxy-  (Bamberger  and    Hill), 
A.,  i,  281 ;  (Ortoleva),  A.,  i,  592. 
7/i-nitro-,    electrolytic    reduction    of 

(Rohde),  a.,  i,  20. 
;;-nitro-,  action  of  sodium  on  (Schmidt), 

A.,  i,  20. 
W'isonitto-  (Bamberger),  A.,  i,  500. 
Tolueneaiiminol.       See    1 -Hydroxy- 6- 

methyl-1 :2:3-benzotriazole. 
p-Tolaoneato-4cUoro-m-phon7lenedi- 

amino  (Coun  and  Fischer),  A.,  i,  458. 

o-Tolneneaiotolyloarbamie    aeid,   ethyl 

ester  (Buscu  and  Hartmann),   A., 

i,  59. 

Toluenenitroio  add,  itnitro-,  salts   of 

(Hantzsch  and  Kissel),  A.,  i,  89, 
/>-Tolne&8Sulphoprop7l-a]nide  and  -iso- 
butylamide  (Mabckwald),  A.,  i,  143. 
ToluenetriearbiDzylio   add  (Doebner), 

A.,  i,  500. 
o-Tolnidino,   5-chloro-  (Keverdin   and 

Or^pieux),  a.,  i,  638. 
m-Toluidine,    4:6-<£tchloro-    (Reverdin 

and  Cr^pieux),  A.,  i,  645. 
/^-Toluidine,  compressibility  of  (Hulett), 
A.,  ii,  398. 
3-chloro-  (Bbverdin  and  Cr£fievx), 
A.,  i,  638. 
0-  or  ^-Toluidino,   5;4-    or  3:6-chloro- 
nitro-,     and     its    acetyl    deriyative 
(Reverdin and  Cr]£pieux),  A.,  i,  638. 
0-  and  j7-Toluidine  hydrochlorides,  double 
salts  of,  with  bismuth  chloride  ( H  auser 
and  Vamino),  A.,  i,  641. 
Toluidines,  bromination  of  (Fischer  and 
Windaus),  A.,  i,  485. 
antimonio-bromides,    -chlorides,    and 
-iodides  of  (Higbee),  A.,  i,  285. 
*'o-ToluidiAe,  cyano-"  and   its    acetyl 

derivative  (Mkves),  A.,  i,  483. 
o-Toluidinoembelio  aeid  (Hefffer  and 

Feuerstein),  a.,  i,  498. 

5-Toluidino-4-o-   and    -j9-tolyltriaiolos, 

and  the  3-methyl  derivative  of  the 

para-compound  (BuscH  and  Bauer), 

A.,  i,  415. 

2>-Tolaili]ie  {tri-'P'tolylgl'iioxaUne)  and  its 

salts  (Piepes-Forattnski),  A.,  i,  648. 

j9-Toluonitrile,  polymerisation  of  (Pi  epes- 

Poratynski),  a.,  i,  648. 
p-Toluoyl-o-benioio     aeid,     comi)oundB 
from  (Limpeicut  and  Wiegand),  A., 
i,  498. 
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( Tolyl  compounds  Mt^\.) 

j7-Toluojl-i7-beiisoio   aoid  (Limpuicht), 

A.,  i,  598. 
j9-ToluojloarbiAolbenioic     aoid     (Lih- 

pkioht),  a.,  i,  598. 
p*Toluoyl-/3-propionic  acid  (Limpbicut), 

A.,  i,  600. 
Tolu-qninol  and  -quinone,  ^lYcbroiuo- 

(AuwEKS  ;  Avw£K.s  and  Hampe),  A., 

i,  97. 
Tolnqiunone,  ^rtbronio-    (Auwerb  and 
V.  Ebgoelet;  Auwers  and  Buu- 
Rows),  A.,  i,  98. 

peiUahxomO'  (Auwers  and  Burrows), 
A.,  i,  98. 
Tolnqninonebenioylphenylliydraione 

(McPuerson),  a.,  i,  123. 
o-Tolnqvinoiiehydraioiies  (Farmeu  and 

Hantzscu),  a.,  i,  123. 
Toluqninoneozime  atkers,  space  isomer- 
ism of  (Morgan),  A.,  i,  108. 
TolaqainonaphenyUijdraioiie  (McPher- 

80N),  A.,  1,  123. 
Toluiii)  aoids,   o-  and  p-,  ethyl  estei-s 

(K&ouEiMER  and   Fkulmabsr),  A., 

i,  609. 
Toluroflavins,   o-  and  ^-  {dimethylhip- 

pttroflavhut)  and  their  anilides,   and 

tolnidides    (ROgheimer   and    Fkul- 

uabbr),  a.,  i,  609. 
P'TolyUuMtylene  and  a-chloro-  (Kunc- 

KELL  and  Goi'scu),  A.,  i,  638. 
Tolyl   acetyl   nitrogen   chloridee   and 

bromidei,  o-  and  p-  {acetyl-chlorO'  and 

•bromo-aviinotohienes)      (Chaitaway 

and    Orton),    T.,    790;    P.,    1900, 

102. 
S*i>-ToIylbeniaiozaiine,    d-nitro-,    and 

its carbauilide  (Werner  and  Herber- 

ger),  a.,  i,  58. 
T^-TolylMobntyric  aoid  (Wallacu),  A., 

i,  229. 
p-Tolyloarbasinic-a-oarboxylic        acid, 

esters  of  (Buscu  and  Linqenbrink), 

A.,  i,  413. 
Tolyldignanidei  (Beutel),  A.,  i,  367. 
^/t-Tolylenediamine,  difference  of  basicity 

of  the  amino-groups  in  (Bulow),  A., 

i,  690. 
2:4-Tolylenediamine,   5-chloro-  and  its 

acetyl  derivatives  (Morgan),  T.,  1204 ; 

P.,     1900,     170;      (Revbrdix    and 

Cri-^>ieux),  a.,  i,  638. 
j!^-TolvleUiylene,  a/3-c2icbloro-  ( Kv  nckell 

and  Goracu),  A.,  i,  638. 
^-Tolyl-i»-hydroxybeniylidenemethyl- 

hydranne  (Labhardt  and  v.  Zeh- 

BRZU8KI),  A.,  i,  125. 
8-Tolyl-4'-liydroxyp]ienylamine,       4:6- 

c^tnitro-  (Reverdin  and  Cr^pieux), 

A.,  i,  638. 


( Tolyl  compounds  Me  =  1 . ) 

S-Tolylimitto-8-|i-tolyl-7-methylp]ieBo- 

triaaine  and  its  ssdts  and  the  dihjdro- 

triazine  ( BuscH  and  Ha  rtm A^*  x  ),  A. , 

i,  59. 
Tolylimino-o-  and  -jt^tolyltetrasoloaM,  o- 

aiid  jti-  (Bu.si'H  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  415. 
2-Tolylketo-7-]nethyl-plieBotriAsi]ie  and 

-dihydrophenotriasine    (Bubcu     and 

Hartmann),  a.,  i,  59. 
m-din&P'  Tolyl  mereaptans  (Boukgeois^i, 

A.,i,  163. 
^•Tolyl-a*met]iylhydraiine    (Labhaupt 

and  V.  Zembrzuski),  A.,  i,  125. 
l-^Tolyl-S-methylpmiole      and      it& 

halogen  and  nitro-derivatives  and  their 

salts  (MicHAELis  and    Sudkndorf), 

A.,  i,  696. 
T-o-Tolylnaphthaphenawmiuni, 

7-chloro-,  salts  of  (Fischer  and  Repp), 

A.,  i,  461. 
8-Tolyl-a-naphthylamiBe,      4:6-ef<nitn>- 

Reverdin  and  Cr^pieuz),  A.,  i,  638. 
;>-Tolyl-o-,  -i;i-,  and  -/^-nitrobenEylideae- 

methylhydraiine  (Labha{U)t  and  v. 

Zevbrzuski),  a.,  i,  125. 
Tolvlezidoi,  sodium,  compounds  of,  with 

the  ethyl  esters  of  a-bromo-fatty  acids 

(Bwchoff),  a.,  i,  892. 
Tolylozyaoetonei,  o-,  m-,  and  p-,  and 

their  oximes,  phenylhydrazones,  and 

semicarbazones  (Stoermer),  A.,  1, 651. 
iS-ffi-Tolylozyoinnamio    aoid,    and    it^i 

ethyl  ester  (Ruhehann  and  Beddow), 

T.,  1119  ;  P.,  1900,  165. 
iS-Tolylozyoinnamic  adda,  o-  and  j^, 

and   their  ethyl   esters  (Ruhemann 

and  Beddow),  T.,  984  ;  P.,  1900, 123. 
TolylozyAimaric  aoids,  o-,  m-,  and  p-^ 

and   their   ethyl  esters  (Ruhemann 

and  Beddow),   T.,  1124;    P.,  1900, 

165. 
7/i^Tolylozymaleio  acid  (Ruhemann  and 

Beddow),  T.,  1125 ;  P.,  1900, 165. 
Tolylozy-propacetali,      -propaldeliydaa 

and  their  oximes  and  semicarbazoneea, 

and  •propionic  acidi,  a-,  m-,  and  i*- 

(Stoermer),  a.,  i,  651. 
a-Tolvlozy-propionic,  *n-  and  -tWbutyrie, 

and  -twTalerio  acids,  o-,  rjt-,  and  p-^ 

and  their  ethyl  esters  (Bischoff),  A., 

i,  392. 
m-Tolylozystyrene     (Ruhemann     and 

Beddow),  T.,  1119 ;  P.,  1900,  165. 
0-  and  c-Tolylozystyrencf  (Ruhemann 

and  Beddow),    T.,    984;    P.,  1900, 

123. 
Tolylpyridaaittone     (Limprioht),     A., 

i,  600. 
j»-TolylpyrrolidoBe  (Tafel  and  Stjuin), 

A.,  i,  558. 
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( Tolyl  compounds  3/e  =  1. ) 
7-o-Tolyl-iM>roiindon6,    and    -roiindone 
and  its  ozime  (Fischer  and  Hepf), 
A.,  i,  46L 
^Tolylroiindulinet     and     their     salts 

(Fischer  and  Hepp),  A.,  i,  462. 
p-TcljlapontnaihLB     and      its      salts 

(Fischer  and  Hefp),  A.,  i»  460. 
jP-Tolylthioearbimide,     action     of,    on 
o-aminoazotoluene  (Busch  and  Hart- 
mann),  a.,  i,  59. 
o-Tolyltldonina   and    its   salts    (Scha- 

poschnikoff),  a.,  i,  524. 
v-TolylfhioiiilplLonaoetoaoetio        acid, 
ethyl  ester  (Troeoer  and   Ewers), 
A.,  i,  495. 
Tolyltrimethylammonium    iodides,    o-, 
m-,   and  jp-,    5-,    6-i    and    8-bromo- 
(Fischer  and  Windaus),  A.,  i,  484. 
p-TolYl-o^-m-zylyliodoniiim    hydroxide 
and  salts ( WiLLGERODT and  Howells), 
A.,  i,  888. 
Tolylxylylphthalide  (Limpricht),  A., 

i,  599. 
Tolypyrine,  reactions  of  (Hoffmank), 

A.,  ii,  879. 
Tomatoes,  detection  of  foreign  colouring 
matters  in  preserved    (Halpiten), 
A.,  ii,  700. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Toxialite  from  Cape  Marsa  (Duparo  and 
PsARCE),  A.,  ii,  219. 
from  the   eruptive    rocks    from    the 
Salzkammergut     (v.     John),    A., 
ii,219. 
Topai  from  Japan  (Jimbo),  A.,  ii,  87. 
TbnmiaUiie,  constitution  of  (Psnfield), 
A.,  ii,  602 ;  (Beermann),  A., ii, 668. 
from  Elba  (Manasse),  A.,  ii,  287. 
estimation  of  boric  acid  in  (Saroekt), 
A.,  ii,  47. 
Tourmaline      miztnrei,      theory      of 

(Tsoheruak),  a.,  it,  217. 
Toxin,  snake,  and  toxic  sera,  hemolytic 
action  of  (Stephens),  A.,  ii,  228. 
tetanus,   action  of,  on    nerve    tissue 
(Dantsz),  a.,  ii,  156. 
and    antitoxin,     the     intravenous 
iigection  of  (Ransom),  A.,  ii,  558, 
608. 
Toxins,  combination  of,  with  nuoleins 

(Stabsako),  a.,  ii,  559. 
Traehyte-tuit^    cinnabar -bearing     from 

South  Tuscany  (Eloos),  A.,  ii,  783. 
Tragaoanfh.    See  Gum. 
TranspAioney    of    various   liquids    to 
electric  oscillations  (ds  Hebn),   A., 
U,  624. 
Treaele,  analysis  of  (Matthews   and 
Pabkxb),  a.,  ii,  448. 
estimation  of  glucose  syrup  in  (Jones), 
A.,  ii,  447. 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  ii. 


Trehalose,     fermentation     experiments 
with  (Bau),  a.,  ii,  98. 

and    its  compounds  with   lime    and 
strontia  ana  its  benzoyl  derivatives 
(Schukoff),  a.,  i,  628. 
Triaoetaldehydes,  ^rithio-  (Fromm),  A., 

i,  14. 
Triaeetonoamina,    dihTomo-,    action    of 

amines  on  (Fault  and  Boehh),  A., 

i,  857. 
Triaoetonedibensamidine  (Teaube  and 

Schwarz),  a.,  i,  117. 
l:2:8-Triaoetox7anthraqiiinone,  its 

halogen    derivatives    (Slam a),    A., 

i,  182. 
l:3:4'-Triaoatox7flavone  {triaoetylapigen- 

in)     (CZAJKOWSKI,     V.     EOSTANEGKI, 

and  Tahbor),  A.,  i,  504. 
l:2:4-Triaeetox7-a-  and  iS-naphthalenea 

(Thiele  and  Winter),  A.,  i,  505. 
Triacetoxystyrogallol     (Slama),     A., 

i,  177. 
8:4:6-Triaoetoxytolueno    (Thiele    and 

Winter),  A.,  i,  606. 
Triaoetoxy.      See    also    under    Parent 

Substance. 
Z-Triaeetylerythrose  (Wohl).  A.,  i,  140. 
TriaootyUapaeonitine    (Dunstan    and 

Read),  T.,  54  ;  P.,  1890,  207. 
Triaeetyl-.      See    also    under    Parent 

Substance. 
Trianiline  antimoniochloride  (Hiobrb), 

A.,  i,  285. 
TrianiUnomethylhydraiine      and      its 

derivatives    (Busch),     A.,     i,     27; 

(Busch  and  Bauer),  A.,  i,  414. 
Triaiines   from   o-aminoazo-compounds 

(Busch  and  Hartmann),  A.,  i,  59. 
l:2:8-Triaiole  and  its  4-mono-  and  -4:6- 

di-earboxylio  aoid  (Zinokb,  Stoffbl, 

and  Petermann),  A.,  i,  526. 
l:8:4-Triaiole   and   its    hydrochloride, 

nitrate   and   salts    (Hantzsch    and 

SlLBEBRAB),  A.,  i,  268. 

Triaiole     derivatives,     conversion     of 

tetrazine  derivatives  into  (Hantzsch 

and  Silberrad),  A.,  i,  268 ;  (Busch 

and  Heinrichs),  A.,  i,  814. 
1:3:4  TribenBOxyanthraquinona,         its 

halogen     derivatives    (Slama),     A., 

i,  182. 
Tribonioxy-.     See   also   under   Parent 

Substance. 
Tribenzylamine     hydrochloride,    p-tri- 

cyano-  (Moses),  A.,  i,  659. 
Tribenxylhydraiino,  o-^rinitro-  (Busch 

and  Weiss),  A.,  i,  699. 
Triethylamine  oxide,  Bewad's  (Lach- 

MAN),  A.,  i,  880. 
Triethylamine   tin    bromides   (Cook), 

A.,  I,  142. 
l:3:4-TriethylbonEene.    See  ^-Cumene. 
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Triethylenediamineehromiam    haloids, 

chromates,     nitrate,     sulphate,     and 

cobaltochloride  (Pfeipper),  A.,  i,  560. 
Triethylenediaminenickel  chlonde 

(Kurnakoff),  a.,  i,  209. 
Triethylhydrozylammoninm         iodide 

(Laciiman),  a.,  i,  880. 
Triethylmethane.    See  Heptane. 
Triethylphosphinai  action  of,  on  »a>x' 

rfibromo-o-xylene      (Partheil      and 

Gronover),  a.,  i,  868. 
Triethylsnlphine  iodide  mercuric  iodide 

(Smilpjs),  T.,  162 ;  P.,  1809,  240. 
2:8:6-Tri]iydrozya]it]iraeoiuiiari]i.      See 

Hyd  rozystyrogalloL 
l:2:3-Triliydrozyanthnqiii]io]ie.        See 

Anthragallol. 
Trihydrozybansaldehyda      pentacctatc 

(Thixlk  and  Winter),  A.,  i,  501. 
8:3:4-Triliydrozybe]iioie    aeid,  thenno- 

ohemiatry  of  (Ma&sol),  A.,  i,  499. 
Trihydrozybntyrio   aold.     See   d-Evy- 

thronic  acid. 
1  :S:4'-Trihydrozyflavone.  See  Apigenin. 
2:3':4'-Trihydrozyflavone  and  its  diacetyl 

derivative     (v.      Kostanp^ki     and 

SOHMIDT),  A.,  i,  238. 
i-Trihydrozyglntario  Mid,  compound  of, 

with    formaldehyde    (Aldkrda    van 

Ekenbteim  and  de  Brutn),  A.,  i,  619. 
l:9:4-Trihirdrozyiiaphthale]ie    and    its 

triacetvl  derivative  (Thiele  and  Win- 
ter), A.,  i,  505. 
TrUiydrozy-/3-iLaplLthaqiiiiiona  (Thiele 

and  Winter),  A.,  i,  .505. 
l:2:4-Tri]iydrozy-a-iiaplithaqiiiiion6 

{naphthapurpunn)  from  naphthazarin 

(Jaubert),  a.,  i,  42. 
TrUiydTOzytolnene    and    its    triacetyl 

derivative  (Thiele  and  Winter),  A., 

i,  505. 
Trikatotantonic  aold  and    its  diozime 

(Franoesooni),  a.,  i,  101. 
l:3:4'-TrimathozyflaTone  (Czajkowski, 

V.    KoBTANECKi,   and  Tambor),   a., 

i,  504. 
l:6:6-Trixiiet]LOzyplLena]Uhr«iie 

(Phchorr),  a.,  i,  234. 
Trimethylallylane.    See  Hezinene. 
Trimethylamine  from  methylmorphime- 
thine  (Parthiel  and  Gronover), 
A.,  i,  516. 

cadmium    haloids    (Raoland),    A., 
i,  141. 

tellurium    bromide    (Lxnher),     A., 
i,  379. 

tin  haloids  (Cook),  A.,  i,  142. 
2:4:6-Triiiiathylb6nsamide,  alkali  salt  of, 

and    compound    of,    with    potassium 

hydroxide  (Wheeler),  A.,  i,  492. 
1:3:5-Trim6thylbaniene.     See  Mesityl- 

eue. 


2:3:4-Trimethylbaiisoio  aoid  (prehnUylic 

acid)  (Lapworth  and  Chapman),  T., 

311  ;  P.,  1900,  4. 
2:4:5-Trimethylb6nsyMiTdraii]ie,     and 

-semioarbaside  and  their  derivatives 

(Curtius),  a.,  i,  613. 
Trimethylbraiilin,  oxidation    of,  with 

potassium    permanganate    (Gilbodt, 

Perkin,  and  Yates),  P.,  1900,  105. 
aiS^-Trimethylbntane-aaS-trioarbozylio 

aoid  (Noyes),  A.,  i,  202.. 
cMS/S-Trimethylbutyric    aeid,    7-cyano-, 

ethyl  ester  (Thorps  and  Young),  T., 

989  ;  P.,  1900,  115: 
Trimathylaonmaroiiea,  isomeric  (Stoxr- 

mxr),  a.,  i,  652. 
2;4!6-TrimathyldihydiopyTid<m<dtearb- 

ozylic  acid,  ethyl  ester,  action  of  heat 

on  (Guareschi  and    Grands),    A., 

i,  112. 
Trimethyldiliydropyridoiia,         cyaso-. 

action  of  heat  on  (Guarehohi    and 

Grande),  A.,  i,  112. 
4:4:6-Trimethyldihydropyrljiiidina, 

2-amino-  and  its  derivatives  (Teaubk 

and  ScuwARz),  A.,  i,  116. 
Trimethyldihydionioroylio  aeid,  ethyl 

ester  and  Trtmathyld&iydriiraiorQiJMl 

and  its  ethyl  ether  and  bromo-deriva- 

tives  (Crossley),  P.,  1900,  90. 
Trimethyldihydrozybensesai     (Coixis 

and  Steele),  T.,  961 :  P.,  1900,  140. 
Trimethyleaa  (cyclopTv^Miitf),  influence 
of  hydrobromic  acid  on  the  rate  of 
action  of  bromine  on  (Gvstavson), 
A.,  i,  535. 

derivatives,  synthesis  of  (Guarbscbi 
and  G iunde).  A.,  i,  1 11 ;  (MiNOUi), 
A.,  i,  406. 

bromide,    action    of    sine    dust    on 
(WoLKOPF  and  Menkchutkin),  A., 
i,  423. 
/mfu-TrimethTlenadlDarbozjUe      aaid, 

formation  of  (Howtrll  and  Perkin), 

P.,  1999,  242. 
TrimethylanaditiilplLOiie,  action  of  form- 
aldehyde on  (KOtz),  a.,  i,  370. 
Trimathylanepicryl  aoetata  (v.  Prth- 

MANN),  A.,  i,  813. 
l:8:3-Trimethyl-9-athylid«iiiBdolia0  and 

its  hydriodide  (Planchbr),  A.,  i,  561. 
o/3^-Trimathylgliitarie    aaid     {htxane- 

diearhoxylie    acid)    (Crosslst),    P., 

1900,  91. 
2:4:6-Trim6thyUiippiarie  aaid  {dmn^wrk 

acid)  (R&OHBiiiSB  and  Psslhasik}, 

A.,  i,  610. 
Trimathylhydrindamina  lodida,  piepara- 

tion  of,  andindene  from  (KippIkq  and 

Hall),  T.,  469 ;  P.,  1900,  64. 
8:8:3-Trimathylq/e/<)paBtanoA6  (Noybi), 

A.,  i,  202. 
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TrimathylphlorogliioiBol    and   its   tri- 

bromo-       and       triacetyl-derivativos 

(Herzio,  Pollak,  and   RoHU),   A., 

i,  595. 
Trimethylpropylmetliane.  See  Heptane. 
4:6:6-Tri]iiethyl-p7ridone  and  -pyridine 

and  its  salts  (Guarescui),  A.,  i,  558. 
Trimethylpyrone  (Gollir  and  Steele), 

T.,  961 ;  P.,  1900,  146. 
6:6:8-Trim6thylqiiiB0liiie,  additive  com- 
pounds   and    tctiahydride    of    (Wi- 

KANDl^li),  A.,  i,  310. 
Trimatliylsnlplune  salts  (Strumholm), 
A.,  i,  325. 

iodide  mercuric  iodide  (Smiles),  T., 
161 ;  P.,  1809,  240. 
*  *  TrinaphthylguaiiidiiiA,  eyano-" 

(Meves),  a.,  i,  484. 
Trional,  chemiootoxicology  of  (Vitali), 

A.,ii,  774. 
Triphenylbeiueiia  (Ameye),  A.,  i,  85. 

synthesis     of,     from     acctophenone 
(Dblacre),  a.,  i,  603. 

from  dypnone  (Grsch]^),  A.,  1,  604. 
Triphenylearbinol,  attempts  to  prepare 

ethers  of  (Lander),  T.,  782.    . 
Triphenylcrotonolaotone         {iriphenyl- 

huUmolide)  (Klobb),  A.,  i,  406. 
TriphenyldeoahydroaoridiiiedioiM  (You- 

LANDER  and  Stravhs),  a.,  i,  100. 
/3-Tripheiiyliruaiiidine,    preparation    of 

(V.  Braux),  a.,  i,  648. 
''Triphanylffiiaiiidine,  cyano-"  (Meves), 

A*.,  1,  483. 
Triphenylmethane,  hydrogenisod  deriva- 

tives  of  (VORLANDBR),  A«,  i,  99. 
Trlphenylmethane  dyet,  salts  and  bases 

of   (HANTZ8CH    and    Ohswald),    A., 

i,  256 ;  (Hantzsch),  A.,  i,  365. 
Triphenylootohydro-zantliaiiedioiia 

( '  ^beniylielenepheiiyldihydrareMrciTiol ") 

(Yorlanber  and  Strauss),  A.,  i,  100. 
l:8:6-Iriphanylpyraiola   (Wislicsnus), 

A.,  i,  38. 
jMS-Triphenyliemiearbaiide,    and     its 

acetyl    and    benxylidene    derivatives 

(Rups  and  Labhardt),  A.,  i,  250. 
Triphenyltatmolinmhydrozide-I-m- 

sulphonio   aoid,  inner  anhydride   of 

(FiCHTBR  and  Schiess),  A.,  i,  366. 
TripropyUmine  oxide,  action  of  heat  on 

(Mam LOCK  and  Wolffsnstbin),  A., 

i,  209. 
Tripropyleaediaminaehromium      iodide 

(Pteiffer),  a.,  i,  560. 
Tripyridinaohromiiiiii  trichloride 

(Pfbiffbr),  a.,  i,  559. 

additive  compounds  of,  with  nitriles 
(Pfeiffer),  a.,  i,  688. 
TMsUadiAMmathaaatatraearbozylio 

Mid  (HANTZijOH  and  Silbbrbad),  A., 

1,262. 


TriBdihydroxybeiiioylenabanBeaa,     and 
its  hexabenzoyl  derivative  (Landau), 
A.,  i,  667. 
Trisdiketohydrindane  (Libbbrmann  and 

Flatow),  a.,  i,  667. 
Tri-j7-tolylglyozAlina.      See     p-Toluil- 

ine. 
Tropine,   formation  of,  from  tropinone 
(Willstatter  and  Iqlauer),  A., 
i,  404. 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on 

(Willstatter),  a.,  i,  404. 
separation  of,  from  tf^-tropine  (Will- 
statter and  Iglaubr),  A.,  i,  404. 
Tropine  nucleus,  optical  properties  of 

(Piccixini),  a.,  i,  249. 
Tropinone,  formation  of  (Willstatter), 
A.,i,  404. 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  and  semi- 
carbazone       (Willstaitbr       and 
Iolauer),  a.,  i,  244 ;  ( Wilustatteu 
and  Bode),  A.,  i,  245. 
reduction  of,  to  tropine  and  tropan 
(Willstatter  and  Iglauer),  A., 
i,  404. 
alkali  salts  ( WiLLSTArrBR  and  Bode), 
A.,  i,  245. 
Z-Tropinona  (Willstatter  and  Bode), 

A.,  i,  245. 
Tropon.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
I  Tumours,  amyloid,  in   the   upper   air 
I       passages  (Manasse),  A.,  ii,  295. 
Tungsten  (Smith),  A.,  ii,  80. 
atomic  weight  of  (Smith  and  Hardin), 

A.,  ii,  80. 
preparation  of  pure  (Deli&pinb),  A., 

ii,  548. 
preparation  of,  by  the  aid  of  liquid  air 

(Stavenhagen),  a.,  ii,  80. 
heat  of  oxidation  of  (DBLJiPiNB  and 
Hallopbau),    a.,    ii,    8;    (Del£- 
pine),  a.,  ii,  648. 
Tungsten      oomponnds,     analysis      of 
(Ibbotson     and     Brearlet),     A., 
ii,  317. 
Tungston  ^riozide  {tungstie  anhydride)^ 
action   of    sulphur   chloride    on 
(Smith  and  Fleck),  A.,  ii,  81. 
reduction  of,  by  metals  (Del£pinb 
and    Hallopbau),    A.,    ii,    8 ; 
(Deli^pinb),  a.,  ii,  548. 
Tungstie  adds,  complex  (Kehrmann 

and  KthriMANN),  A.,  ii,  145. 
Paratungstatas    (Hallopbau),    A., 
ii,  350. 
Tungsten  (^iphosphide  and  iron  phosph- 
ide (Dbfac<)z),  a.,  ii,  850. 
Tnnffstan  organia  oompounda: — 
alkyls  (Smith,  Barnett,  and  Hall), 

A.,  i,  89. 
Tungstie  aeid,  esters  of  (Smith  and 
Dvoan),  a.,  i,  76. 
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Tnngtten,  separation  of,  from  molyb- 
denum (Ibbotson  and  Bkbarlet),  A., 
ii,  446. 

Tnngston-lithinm  bronie  (Stave  y- 
haoen),  a.,  ii,  80. 

Tnngtten  ores  and  reiidaet,  rapid  asaay 
of  (BORNTBAOER),  A.,  ii,  692. 

Tungsten  powders,  metallic,  evaluation 
of  (Ibbotbon  and  Buearley),  A., 
ii,  818. 

Tnngsten-steel,  analysis  of  (M'Kbmna), 
A.,  ii,  765. 
estimation  of  phosphorus  in  (Ibbotson 
and  Brrarley),  A.,  ii,  757. 

Tnrgite  from  Moravia  (KovAu),  A., 
ii,  148. 

Tnxpentine    oil    (Tyreii    and    Wert* 
heimer),  a.,  i,  676. 
autoxidation  of  (Enoler),  A.,  i,  399. 

Torpeth  reiin,  examination  of  (Diete- 
rich),  a.,  ii,  118. 

Turquoise  from  New  Mexico  (Peter- 
sen), A.,  ii,  661. 

I^roiinase,  action  of,  on  tyrosine 
(Ge».sard),  a.,  i,  468. 

Tyrosine   from   proteids  (Reach),   A., 
i*126. 
colour  test  for  (DENiofes),  A.,  ii,  878. 
test  for,  in  well  watcra  (Causse),  A., 
ii,  458. 

Tyrosines  (Fischer),  A.,  i,  172. 


UlvaltUisrinia  (sea-toe^),  and  its  relation 
to  the  pollution  of  sea  water  by  sewage 
(Letts  and  Hawthorn),  A.,  ii,  747. 
Undecane-oX-di-  and  oXA-tri-oarbozylio 

aoids (Kompfa),  A.,  i,  201. 
Vndeeenoic    aoid,     and    its    oxidation 

(Thous),  a.,  i,  622. 
Unsaturated  groups  of  atoms,   negative 

nature  of  (Hen rich),  A.,  i,  429. 
Vraoil,  amino-,  and  its  acyl  and  metallic 
derivatives  and  salts  (Bbhrend  and 
Gr&nwald),  a.,  i,  68. 
Uranium,  preijaration  of,  by  the  acid  of 
liquid     air    (Stavenhaoen),     A., 
ii,  80. 
radiation    from    (Becquerel),      A., 

ii,  618. 
radio-activity     of     (Crook  es),     A., 
ii,  686. 
Uranium  oompounili,  rays  from  (Curie), 
A.,  ii,  81 ;   (P.  and  S.  Curie  ;  P.  and 
S.  Curie  and  BAmont),  A.,  ii,  82. 
Uranium   <rtoxlde,  compounds  of,  with 
sulphurous  acid  ( KoHLScHiirrER),  A. , 
ii,  484. 
oxides,  preparation  of  some  (Aloy), 
A.,  ii,  484. 


Uranium   ores     from    West    Colorado 

(Hillkbrand  and   Ransoms),   A., 

u,  599. 
radio-active  substances  from  (Gibssl), 

A.,  ii,  19. 
Uranyl  salts,  constitution  of  (Ley),  A., 

u,  67,  781. 
fluoride,  compounds  of,  with  sodium 

and  with  potassium  fluoride  and  the 

action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  them 

(LoRDKiPANiBZ^),  A.,  ii,  658. 
Urea  (earbamide)^  amount  of,  in  the  liver 

(Gottlieb),  A.,  ii,  29. 
in   human    milk    (ScHdNDOEFP),  A., 

ii,  556. 
estimation   of,    by    the   hypobromite 

method,    influence  of   dextrose   on 

(Garnier  and  Michel),  A.,  ii,  699. 
estimation  of,  in  tissues  (GtoiTLiEo), 

A.,  ii,  57. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Jolles),  A., 

ii,  515. 
separation  of  purine  derivatives  from 

(KrCger  and  ScHMiirr),  A.,  ii,  31. 
See  also  Carbamide. 
Ureides,     a    quantitative    reaction    of 

(Jolles),  a.,  ii,  454,  686. 
Urethanes,         substituted,         nitroao- 

(Hantzsch),  a.,  i,  86. 
Urio  acid,  formation  and  decomposition 

of,  in  the  organism  (Wiener),  A., 

ii,  158. 
formation  of,  after  splenectomy  (Men- 
del and  Jackson),  A.,  tl,  607. 
deposits  of,  artificially   produoed   in 

hens  (ScHRBiBER  and  Zaui>t),  A., 

ii,  292. 
action  of  iodine  solution  and  of  per- 

man{;anate  on  (Jollrs),  A.,  ii,  322. 
solubility  of,  in  nucleic  and  thymic 

acids    (Kosskl    and     Goto),     A., 

ii,  421  ;  (Goto),  A.,  ii,  740. 
and  its  salts,  behaviour  and  reactions  of, 

in  solution  (His  and  Pav l).  A.,  1,591. 
salts  of  (TuNNicLiFFE and  Rosenheim), 

A.,  i,  636. 
precipitation  of,  by  barium  chloride, 

from  urine  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  696. 
estimation  of,   in  blood  and    animal 

organs    (His     and     Hagen),    A., 

ii,  769. 
estimation  of,  in  urine  (Worker),  A., 

ii,    251;    (Jolles),   A.,    ii,    450; 

(Bellocq),  a.,  ii,  695. 
Urio  aeid  series,  thermal  effeet  of  oxida- 
tion and  methylation  in  the  (Bee- 
THELOT),  A.,  ii,  189. 
Urinary  calculi,  composition  of  (Spieoxl), 

A.,  ii,  422. 
secretion,   influence  of   peptones  and 

alburanses    on     (Thompson).     A., 

ii,  226. 
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tTrine,  investigation  of»  by  the  freezing 
point  and  blood  corpuscle  metliod 
combined  (Hamburger),  A.,  ii,  421. 

cryoscopy  of,  in  diaenoHis  and  progno- 
sis (Claude  and  Balthazard),  A., 
ii,  154. 

relation  of  the  reducing  power  of  nor- 
mal, to  the  amount  of  certain  nitro- 
gen compounds  in  (Long),  A., 
ii,  580. 

absorption  of  free  oxygen  by  normal 
(Berthelot),  a.,  ii,  740. 

oxidation  of  (Cotton),  A.,  ii,  298. 

influence  of  caffeine  on  the  output  of 
ajkalis  in  the  (Katsuyama,  Kuwa- 
HAKA,  and  Seno),  A.,  ii,  94. 

action  of  tannin  on  (Garnier  and 
Michel))  A.,  ii,  58. 

glycolytic  action  of  the  (Pierallini), 
A.,  ii,  420. 

toxicity  of  (Ciiarrin).  A.,  ii,  559. 

of  vegetarians,  peculiarities  in  the 
(Long),  A.,  ii,  674. 

volume  of,  eliminated,  dopeudent  on 
(juantitv  and  concentration  of  sugars 
injected  (HAdon  and  Arrous),  A., 
ii,  94. 

acetone  in  (LixTiUE),  A.,  ii,  229. 

albumin  in  normal  (Bellocq),  A., 
ii,  556. 

occuiTence  of  Benoe-Jones  albumin  in 
(Magnus-Levy),  A.,  i,  615. 

in  nephritis,  alloxuric  substances  in 
(Martin),  A.,  ii,  155. 

r-ai-abinose  in  (Neubkrg),  A.,  i,  589. 

elimination  of  sodium  cacodylate  in, 
after  ingestion  (Imbert  and  Badel), 
A.,  ii,  293. 

excretion  of  calcium  oxalate  in  (Pier- 
allini), A.,  ii,  492. 

elimination  of  carbohydrates  in 
(Rosenfeld),  a.,  ii,  358. 

glycnronic  acid  in  nonnal  (Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  155;  (Mater and I^ euberg), 
A.,  ii,  421. 

hydroxybutyric  acid  in  diabetic 
(Magnus-Levy),  A.,  ii,  155. 

indigotin  in,  after  administration  of 
oxalates (Harnack  and  V.  d.  Leyen), 
A.,  ii,  422. 

nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  sulphates  in, 
after    ingestion    of     pioteid     food 
(Sherman  and  Hawk),  A.,  ii,  421. 
oxaluric   acid    in    (Salkowski),    A., 

ii,  635. 
isolation  of  pentose  and  methylpentose 
from  (Bbroell  and  Blumenthal), 
A.,  ii;  373. 
ori^nic    phosphorus    com|M)unds     in 

infants  (Keller),  A.,  ii,  293.  I 

loosely  combined  sulphur  in  (Petry),   | 
A.,  ii,  675. 


Urine,  sulphur  iu,  after  extirpation  of 

the  liver  (Lang),  A.,  ii,  556. 
Urine,    analytioal    prooeties    relating 
te:— 
diazo  reactions  of  (Brieger),  A.,  i,  316 ; 

(Clemens),  A.,  ii,  227. 
preparation  of  Ehrlich's  diaso-reagent 

(WE8ENBERG),  A.,  ii,  776. 

detection  of  acetic  acid  and  bilirubin 
in  (Arnold),  A.,  ii,  118. 

detection  of  acetone  in  (Oppenreimer), 
A.,  ii,  180. 

detection  of  acetoacetic  acid  in  patho- 
logical (Arnold),  A.,  ii,  768. 

detection  of  albumin  in  (Mankiewioz), 
A.,  ii,  469 ;  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  516. 

detection  of  albnmoees  in  (v.  Aldor), 
A.,  ii,  123. 

biological  detection  of  arsenic  in 
(Scholtz),  a.,  ii,  244. 

detection  of  bile  pigments  in  (Ham- 
marsten),  a.,  ii,  637. 

detection  of  glycuronic  acid  in  (Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  155. 

detection  of  indican  in  pathological 
(Klett),  a.,  ii,  776. 

detection  of  mercury  in  (Hoehnel), 
A.,  ii,  368  ;  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  576. 

detection  of  phenetidine  in(£DLEP8KN), 
A.,  ii,  378. 

source  of  error  in  the  detection  of 
suffar  in,  by  means  of  Fehling's 
solution  (Eury),  A.,  ii,  249. 

detection  of  sugar  in,  by  phenyl  hydr- 
azine (Kowarhky),  a.,  ii,  54. 

simplification  of  the  phenylhydrazine 
test  for  sugarin(NEUMANN),  A.  ,ii,248. 

effect  of  glycuronic  acid  on  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine  test  for  sugar  in  (Mayer), 
A.,  ii,  320. 

detection  of  nrobilin  in  (Roman  and 
Delluc),  a.,  ii,  700. 

detection  of  urochloralic  acid  in,  after 
administration  of  chloral  hydrate 
(Vitali),  a.,  ii,  115. 

estimation  of  acetoacetic  acid  in 
(Arnold),  A.,  ii,  768. 

estimation  of  acetone,  acetoacetic  and 
ace  toned  icarboxy  lie  acids  in  (Sabba- 
TANl),  A.,  ii,  32. 

estimation  of  the  acidity  of  (Ber- 
thelot ;  Naegkli),  a.,  ii,  741. 

error  in  estimating  albumin  in  (De- 
roide  and  Oui),  A.,  ii,  123. 

estimation  of  allantoin  in  (LoEWi ; 
Poduschka),  a.,  ii,  636. 

estimation  of  indican  in  (Wang),  A., 
ii,  122  ;  (Bouma),  A.,  ii,  700. 

estimation  of  mercury  in  (Schumacher 
and  Juhg),  A.,  li,  247 ;  (Jolles), 
A.,  ii,  676;  (Farup  ;  Werder), 
A.,  ii,  689. 
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VriiiB,    analytical    prooeties   relating 

to:— 
clinical    estimation    of    mercury     in 

(Eschbaum),  a.,  ii,  868. 
estimation  of  amino-acid  nitrogen  in 

(Pfaundler),  a.,  ii,  674. 
estimation  of  oxalic  acid  in  (Salkow- 

ski),  a.,  ii,  635. 
estimation  of  pentoses  in  (Sulei\ian 

Bey),  a.,  ii,  446. 
estimation  of  the  reducing  power  of 

(Rosin),  A.,  ii,  319;  (Spiegel  and 

Peritz),  A.,  ii,  457. 
estimation  of  reducing  substances  in, 

by  Pedke's  method  (Gregor),  A., 

ii,  94. 
estimation  of  sugars  in  (Neuberg),  A., 

i,  410 ;  (Pellet),  A.,  ii,  118. 
estimation  of  sugar  in  dial)etic  (Patein 

and  DuFAu),  A.,  ii,  176  ;  (Troeoer 

and  Meine),  A.,  ii,  635. 
estimation  of  urea  in    (Jolleh),   A., 

ii,  515, 
estimation  of  uric  acid  io  (Worner), 

A.,  ii,  251  ;  (Jolles),  A.,  ii,  450  ; 

(Bellocq),  a.,  ii,  695. 
precii>itation   of  uric  acid  from,    by 

barium     chloride      (Jolles),     A., 

ii,  696. 
Vrinometer  (Benoit),  A.,  ii,  435. 
Urobilin,  detection  of,  in  urine  (Roman 

and  Delluo),  A.,  ii,  700. 
VrooUoralic  aoid,  detection  of,  in  urine 
after  administration  of  chloral  hydrate 
(Vitali),  a.,  ii,  115. 
Vrotropine.       See    Hexamethylenetetr- 

amine. 
Vnde  aoid  (Widman),  A.,  i,  347. 
constitution  of  (Paterno),  A.,  i,  662. 
optical    isonierides     and    oximes    of 

(Widman),  A.,  i,  285. 
Usnonic  aoid  (Widman),  A.,  i,  348. 
Utensils,   plated  copper,    estimation  of 
silver  on  (Gihard),  A.,  ii,  170. 

V. 

Valenoiei,  mi-tial,  theory  of  (Knoeve- 
NAGEL  ;  Tiiiele),  A.,  ii,  534. 

Yaleraldeliyde,  pliysiological  action  of 
(Elfstrand),  a.,  ii,  423. 

Valerio  aoid,  rotatory  power  of  active 
(Or YE  and  Aston),  A.,  ii,  253. 
separation  of,  from  butyric  and  la(itic 
acids  (Schneider),  A.,  ii,  177. 

rf- Valeric  aoid  {mclhyl-2-lmi^noic  acid), 
methyl  ester  and  amide  of,  and  solu- 
bility of  its  silver  salt  (Tavern E), 
A.,  i,  472. 

isdVilerie  aoid,  a-thiocyano-,  cstera, 
formation  and  boiling  points  of 
(Wheeler  and  Barnes),  A.,  i,  665. 


Valerie  acids  {a-  and  ^metkyUnityric 
a€iiia\  7-eyauo-,  ethyl  esters  (Howu», 
Thorpe,  and  Udall),  T.,  947;  P., 
1900,  116. 
7-Valerolaoto&e-^-d\oarbox7lie  aoid 
and  its  diethyl  ester  (Bredt  and 
Kershaw),  A.,  i,  186. 
Vanadium  in  plants  (Demar^ay),  A., 

ii,  235. 
in  rocks  (Vogt),  A.,  ii,  150. 
spectrum  of  (Hasselberg),  A.,  ii,  381. 
Vanadio  oxide,  preparation  of  pure, 

from  iron  ores  (Pope).  A.,  ii,  409. 
Vanadiomolybdatei  and  Sillooinuiadio- 

molybdatea       (Friedheim       and 

Castendyck),  a.,  ii,  488. 
Vanadium,  estimation  of,  colorimetricaUy 

(Maillard),  a.,  ii,  577. 
estimation  of,  in  iron  ores  (Pope),  A., 

ii,  409. 
separation    of,    from    sulphuric   acid 

(Goyder),  T.,  1096. 
Vanadium   ores   from    West    Colorado 
(Hillebrand    and    Ran^me),    A., 
ii,  599. 
Vanillin,     pi'esence     of,     in     vanilla 

(Behrens),  a.,  ii,  679. 
in  vinevar-essences  (Frobenius),  A., 

i,  603. 
in  wine  vinegar  (Stocky),  A.,  ii,  454. 
foimation  of,  in  potato  parings  and 

its    detection    (Brautigam),    A., 

ii,  427. 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  (Bextley), 

A.,  i,  552. 
estimation      of      (Welmans),      A., 

ii,  827  ;  (Hanus),  A.,  ii,  778. 
Vanillin,  o-nitro-,  acetyl  derivative  and 
methyl     ether     of     (Pkchorr     and 
Sumuleanu),  a.,  i,  178.  * 
Vapour  denaity  of  acetylacetone  metallic 

salts  (Gach),  a.,  i,  276. 
of    bromine    at    high    temperatures 

(Perm  AN     and     Atkinson),     A., 

ii,  398. 
of  dried  mercury  and  of  dried  mer- 

curous  chloride  (Baker),  T.,  646 ; 

P.,  1900.  68. 
of  sulphur  (Bleier  and  Kohx),  A., 

ii,  203,  721 ;  (Sohall),  A.,  ii,  271. 
See  also  Density. 
Vapour  prenore,  theory  of  (Gahl),  A. , 

ii,  389. 
diminution    of,    of    dilute    solntious 

(Smits),  a.,  ii,  708. 
determination     of,     under    arbitrary 

iiressure  (Bleier  and   K^ikn),  A., 

li,  192. 
detennination  of  the  decrease  in,  by 

moans  of  the  determination  of  the 

incraase  in  boiling  point  (SuiTs), 

A.,  ii,  389. 
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Vapour  pretiure  of  the  solvent  (Pun- 

8ut),  a.,  ii,  337. 
of  mercury  (Hulett),  A-,  ii,  543. 
relations  of  mixtures  of  acetone  and 

water  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  529. 
of  a   series   of   benzene    compounds 

(Worinoer),  a.,  ii,  709. 
of  camphor  (Allen),  T.,  413 ;    P., 

1899,  135. 
of  diMopropyl  and  diMobutyl  (Young 

and  FoRTBY),  T.,  1126;  P.,  1900, 

165. 
of  naphthalene  (Allen),  T.,  400  ;  P., 

1899,  122. 

of  »i-octane  (Youno),  T.,  1145 ;  P., 

1900,  166. 

Vapour  tension.    See  Vapour  pressure. 
Vegetable*.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Velocity    of    ohemical    ohange.     See 

Affinity. 
Veratrie  acid,  nitro-  and  amino-,  con- 
stitution   of    (PscHORR    and    Sumu- 

lkanu),  a.,  i,  178. 
Veratrina,  action  of  chloroform  or  ether 
on  (Souabr),  a.,  ii,  455. 

action    of,     on    muscle    and    nerve 
(Waller),  A.,  ii,  425. 
Verbena,  oil  of,  aldehydic  constituents 

of  (Kerschbavm),  a.,  i,  353. 
Verbenone  (Kekschbaum),  A.,  i,  353.. 
Vetches.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Viola     seeds,    hydrocyanic     acid     in 

(BnuYNiNO  and  van  Haarst),   A., 

ii,  160. 
Vine.    See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Vinegar,    fermentation,     detection     of 
aldehyde     in     (BorriNGKtt),     A., 
ii,  778. 

wine,  vanillin  in  (Stock<),  A.,  ii,454. 

estimation  of  acetic  acM  in  (Durieu), 
A.,  ii,  322. 

See  also  Cider  vinegar. 
Vinogar-essenoes,    vanillin     in    (Fro- 

benius),  a.,  i,  603. 
Vinylaoetic  acid  (Fichter  and  Krafki), 

A.,  i,  8. 
Vinylidene-ozanilide,   -ozalotolnidides, 

and  -oxalozylidide  (v.  Peoumann  and 

Ansel),  A.,  i,  287,  389. 
Vinyl  nitrate,  ^riiodo-.    See  Ethylene, 

^riiodonitro-. 
Vinylthioethylenethioglycollic  acid  and 

its  salts  (Str5mholm),  A.,  i,  13. 
Violnric    acid.     See    Barbituric    acid, 

nitroso-. 
Viscosity  (irUenml  friction)  and  electro- 
lytic  conductivity  in  saline   solu- 
tions (Massovlier),  a.,  ii,  331. 

and  velocity  of  solidification  of  sujier- 
cooled  liquids  (Wii>son),  A.,  ii,  712. 

of  argon  as  affected  by  temperature 
(Rayleigh),  a.,  ii,  590. 


Viscosity  [intjnml  friction)  of  essentiAl 
oils  (Dowzard),  a.,  i,  676. 
of  sulphur  (Malus),  A.,  ii,  536. 
of   water   and   solutions   of  sodium 
chloride,  and  of  sucrose  (Hoskino), 
A.,  ii,  336. 
Vision,    action   of    amyl    nitrite    and 

santonin  on  (Filehne),  A.,  ii,  424. 
Vitalism  and  asymmetry  (Ulpiani  and 

CoNDELLi),  A.,  ii,  463. 
VitelUn,    compounds   of,    in    egg-yolk 
(Osborne  and  Campbell),  A.,  i,  616. 
Vitezin,  constitution  of  (Pbrkin),  T., 

422  ;  P.,  1900,  45. 
Vivianite  from  Moravia  (KovAii),  A., 

ii,  148. 
Volume,  atomic,  and  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility of  elements,  connection  oe- 
tween  (Meyer),  A.,  ii,  8. 
molecular,  absolute  (Guldberg),  A.,   « 
ii,  264  ;  (Berthelot),  A.,  ii,  835. 
of   camphor    derivatives    (Haller 
and  Muller),  A.,  ii,  193. 
specific,  of  diwopropyl  and  diuobutyl 
(Young  and  Fortey),  T.,  1126 ; 
P.,  1900,  165. 
of  ?fc-octane  (Young),  T.,  1145  ;  P., 
1900,  166. 
Von-Diestite  from  Colorado  (Cumenge), 
A.,  ii,  660. 


Wallflower,     active     constituents      of 

(Reeb),  a.,  i,  186. 
Water  :— 
sijectrum  of  the  vapour   of   (Trow- 
bridge), A.,  ii,  701. 
conductivity     of,     distilled     in    air 

(Walker  and  Cormauk),  T.,  11. 
heat  of  dissociation  of  (Abegg),  A., 

ii,  190. 
vapour  pressure  relations  of  acetone 

and  (Taylor),  A.,  ii,  629. 
minimum  in  the  molecular  lowering 

of  the  freezing  point  of,  produced 

hy  acids  and  salts  (Chambers  and 

Frazisr),  a.,  ii,  526. 
freezing  point  curve  for,   containing 

hydrogen     cliloride     and      phenol 

(Emery  and  Cameron),  A.,  ii,  335. 
freezing  point  of  mixtures  of  acetic 

acid  and  (deCoppet),  A.,  ii,  65. 
compressibility     of     (Hulett),     A., 

ii,  398. 
viscosity  of  (Hoskino),  A.,  ii,  336. 
e(|uilibrinm   between  acetone,  phenol 

and  (Schreinemakers),  A.,  ii,  393. 
eijuilibrium     between     alcohol,     an 

alkali  salt  and  (DE    Bruyn),   A., 

ii,  266. 
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Water  :— 
eqnilibrium  between  alcohol ,  gelatin 
and ;  and  agar  and  (Hardy),   A., 
ii,  396. 
equilibrium  between  aniline,   phenol 
and  (SCHRBINEMAKERS),  A.,  li,  135. 
equilibrium  between  hydrochloric  acid, 
phenol  and  (Kruo  and  Cameron), 
A.,  ii,  393. 
equilibrium  between  phenol,  rf- tartaric 
or   racemic   acid,  and  (Schreinr- 
makers),  a.,  ii,  393. 
absorption  and  emission  of  the  vapour 
of,  by  colloids  (Duiiem),  A.,  ii,  338. 
decom^iosition  of,  by  fluorine  (Mois- 

ban),  a.,  ii,  13. 
action    of    metallic    magnesium     on 

(Bryant),  A.,  ii,  278. 
reactions  in  (Rohland),  A.,  ii,  468. 
Water  of  orysUllisation  (Salzer),  A., 
ii,  270. 
nature  of  (Rinnr),  A.,  ii,  202, 
in  the  barium  and  calcium  salts  of 
7-methyl valeric    acid    (Ornstein), 
A.,  i,  7. 
Natural  water: — 
purification  of  (Tixier),  A.,  ii,  71. 
apjiaratus     for     the    distillation    of 

(Marek),  a.,  ii,  202. 
Bain-water  collected  at  Cirencester, 
amount  of  chlorine  in  (Kinch),  T., 
1271 ;  P.,  1900, 183. 
Olaeial  waters  from  Norway  (Hol- 
land and  Dickbon),  A.,  ii,  151. 
Lake  water  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Urmi, 
Persia  (Gunther  and  Manley),  A., 
ii,  220. 
Spring  and  mineral  waten  of  Austral- 
asia   (Ltversidge,     Skey,    and 
Grey),  A.,  ii,  288. 
hot  sulphur,   from   Deutsch-Alten- 
burg  (LuDWio  and  Panzer),  A. 
ii,  90. 
from  the  Cold  or  **  Park  "  spring  at 
Evaux-les- Bains  (Bonjean),  A., 
ii,  488. 
French,  composition  of  (Carnot), 

A.,  ii,  552. 
from       Graubiinden,      Switzerland 

(NUSSBERGER),  A.,  ii,  90. 
from  Jouhe,  near  D61e,  Jura  (BouR- 

cet),  a.,  ii,  365. 
from  Lutraki,  Greece  (Damderois), 

A.,  ii,  90. 
of  Monsummano  (Albertoni  and 

CoRONEDi),  A.,  ii,  90. 
of  Mont-Dore,  gases  from  the 
(Parmentier  and  Hurion),  A., 
ii,  415. 
from  the  Brault  No.  3  spring  at 
SaVl-sous-Couzan  (Boxjean),  A., 
ii  488. 


NaTIIRAL  WATER: — 

Spring  and  mineral  waten  of  Salso- 
maggiore  (Nasini  and  Ander- 
lini),  a.,  ii,  489. 
combustible  gases  from  the  (Na- 
siNi     and     Salyadori),    A., 
ii,  415. 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fluorine  in 
(Ferreira     I)a      Silva      and 
d'Agutar),  a.,  ii,  28. 
apparatus    for    the    estimation    Cof 
carbon   dioxide    in  (Held),  A., 
ii,  169. 
estimation  of  silica  in,  colorimetric- 
ally  (Salvador!  and  Pellisi), 
A.,  ii,  367. 
Sea    water,     composition    of,     and 
evaporation    of,    at    25"    (van't 
HoFF  and   Meyerhoffeu),   A., 
ii,  23. 
influence  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure on  tho  evaporation  of  (vak*t 
HoFF  and  Dawson).  A.,  ii,  76. 
oalcium  carbonate  in  (Cohen  and 

Raken),  a.,  ii,  725. 
|X)isonous    action    of,    on     plants 

(CoUFiN),  A.,  ii,  236. 
examination  of,  optically  (Manlky), 

A.,  ii.  619. 
estimation  of  dissolved  oxygen   in 
(Letts  and  Blake),  A.,  ii,  755. 
Well     waters,    connection    between 
chlorides,  nitrates  and  sulphates 
in  (Konig),  a.,  ii,  438. 
impure,    cystin    and    lyxxmne    in 
(Causse),  a.,  ii,  457,  458. 
Water  analyais  :— 
detection  of  nitric  acid  in  (Uts),  A.. 

ii,  438. 
detection  of  nitrous  acid  in  (Ekdmann  ), 
A.,  ii,  243  ;  (Spiegel),  A.,  ii,S18 
(Mennicke),     a.,    ii,    438,    621 
(Schaer),  a.,  ii,  488. 
estimation  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen 
in,   apparatus   for    (Wbston),    A., 
ii,  685. 
estimation  of  the  liardness  of  (Vxk- 

turoli),  a.,  ii,  679. 
estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  (Honio), 

A.,  ii,  242. 
estimation  of  nitrous  acid  in  (Romux), 

A.,  ii,  510. 
estimation    of   dissolved    oxygen    in 
(Mutschlxr),       a.,       ii,       106; 
(Zetsche),  a.,  ii,  166 ;  (Letts  and 
Blake),  A.,  ii,  755. 
Wax    of  Bacillariacese    (Kearmrr  and 
Spilker),  a.,  i,  78. 
bees',  detection  and  estimation  of  im- 
purities in  (Funaro),  a.,  ii,  55. 
Japan,  constituents  of  (Geitel  and 
VAN  DER  Want),  A.,  i,  271. 
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{o-Xylene,  Me:Afe  =  l:'2;  in-xyUiiiCy  . 
Waxes,  acetyl  valae  of  (Lewkowitsch), 

A.,  ii,  323. 
Weight,  molecalar,  by  the  boiling  point 

method,  apparatus  for  determining 

(MoCoY),  A.,  ii,  887. 
drop  methods  for  the  determination  of 

(KossKT),  A.,  11,  836. 
of  ffases,  determination  of,  from  their 

density    (van    der    Waals),   A., 

ii,  134. 
of  liquids  and  van't  HoflTs  equation 

(Spbyebb),  A.,ii,  10. 
of  iodine  and  its  ^wmo-  and  ^W-chlor- 

ides  and  of  phosphorus  j9«»itochlor- 

ide,  In  yarious  solvents  (Oddo  and 

Ssbra),  a.,  it,  73. 
of  ozone  (Ladenburg),  A.,  11,  721. 
of  phosphoryl  bromides  and  chlorides, 

of  sulphur  chlorides,  and  of  chromyl 

dichloride  in  various  solvents  (Oddo 

and  Serba),  A.,  ii,  75. 
of  sulphur  (Bleier  and  Kohn),  A., 

ii,     203,     721  ;    (Aronstein    and 

Meihuizen),  a.,  li,  841.  • 

of  the  aldols  (Kohn),  A.,  i,  274. 
of  starch  (Rodbwald  and  Kati'ein), 

A.,  i,  477. 
Weights,  method  of  testing  (Richards), 

A.,  ii,  584. 
^'Waissmetall,"  analysis   of   (Nissrn- 

son),  a.,  ii,  108. 
Westanite     from     WestanS,     Sweden 

(Weibull),  a.,  ii,  286. 
Wheat,  oil    from  (Feankforter   and 

Harding),  A.,  ii,  37. 
See  also  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Willow     hark,    new    glucoside    from 

(JowETT).  T.,  707 ;  P.,  1900,  89. 
Winos,     chemistry     and    analysis     of 

(Rippeb),  a.,  ii,  319. 
marc,  recognition  of  (Fresenius  and 
GrCnhut),  a.,  ii,  52. 

addition  of  phenolphthalein  to  (v. 
VAmossy),  a.,  ii,  676. 
detection  of  fluorine  in  (Paris),  A., 

ii,  672. 
detection  of  "saccharin"  in  (Vitau), 

A.,  ii,  57. 
cause  of  error  in  testing  for  salicylic 

acid  in  (Ferreira  da  Silva),  A., 

ii,  696.-^ 
estimation    of    potassium    hydrogen 

tartrate      in    (Maonier    de    la 

Source),  A.,  ii,  768. 
estimatiou  of  sugars  in,  polarimetric- 

ally  (Pellet),  A.,  ii,  118;  (Rocques), 

A.,  ii,  695. 
Woad    (iMtU   tindoria),  formation    of 
indigotin    from     (Beybrinok),    A., 
i,  230,  480,  649. 
Wool,  specific  heat  of  (Fleury),  A.  ,ii,  188. 


Me:Me  =  l:3  i  y-xylene,  Me:Me=il'A.) 
Wool  fat,  analysis  of  (Borntraoer), 

A.,  ii,  778. 
Work,  muscular,  influence  of  alcohol  on 
(Scheffer),  a.,  ii,  418. 


Xanthio  aoid,  potassium  salt,  preparation 
of,  for  nickel  estimations  (Campbell), 
A.,  ii,  577. 
Zantiiine,  new  synthesis  of  (Traube), 

A.,  i,  416. 
Xanthine  bases  in  fseces  (Parker),  A. , 
ii,  556. 
Parazanthina,  decomposition    of,   in 
theorganism(KRUOERand  Schmidt), 
A.,  ii,  31. 
Xanthone,  mono-  and  cft-thio-  (Meyer  ; 

Meyer  and  Szanscki),  A.,  i,  660. 
Xantho-rhanmin  and  -rhamnain  (0.  and 

G.  Tanret),  a.,  i,  185. 
Xylenes,  o-,  m-,  and  p-,  refraction  and 
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Vol.  LXXVIII.  (Abstb.,  1900). 

Part  I. 

24        16   /(w  "  S-nitro-l-mtroso-l-iiapbthol'*  rrad  *'5-nitro-4-iiitro80-l-naphthol.'' 
"  1 : 3  :  5  : 4  or  1 :  3  : 8  : 4  "  read  **  2  : 4  : 8  : 1  or  2  : 4  :  5 : 1.*' 
"l:3:6:4"rcarf"2:4:8:l.'* 
**  oil  of  cumin  "  read  "  oil  of  caraway.*' 
"2-Hitro-  "  rewl  "  10-Kitro- " 
«  2-Amino- "  read  "  lOAmino- " 
**  2-nitroplienyl "  &c.,  read  **  lO-nitro-7-pbeuyl "  &c. 
**  2'ami7io-S-diin€tht/lami7iO'5'  " 

read  "  10-amiiu>'9divuthyhimitw-7-'* 
''2-amiiw-3'anilitu>phenyl/uip?Uhaph&nazmmm-li-  '* 

read  '*  lO-amiivO'^-aniliiiO'l-pheiiyliiaphlhaphafuisoniuM" 
**  2-amino-5-phenyl "  &c.,  read  **  lO-amino-7-phenyl"  &c. 
*\ 
}  for  **  lactone  "  read  "anhydnde." 

for  *'oT  Trimethylene  "  read  "  on  Trimethylene." 
"IVherdintzkfk"  read  "Tscherdintzeff." 
"  bromoacetone  "  read  **  bromoacetophcuone.'* 

Part  IF. 

23        14  for  "  20  **  read  **  1899." 

189  6     „  *'  +3H0'*  read  *'  +8HaO." 

461        18     ,,  *'  Methyl  AoeUte  "  read  '*  £thyl  Ether. " 

„         28     „  **  ethyl  accUte"  read  "etbyl  ether." 

474        13     „  *'W  read'*  -60"." 

540  11*,  9*   „  '^HgaK^rco/Z^HgeNa." 

10»  „  "Hg,K"r«wi-Hg,Na." 

551  9*   „  "ErjO'»raM?"Erj03." 

568  '^r}»'  "  Bartlet "  read  *'  BARTLE'rr." 

600  24     „  "d*Achiardi" /Ya<i  "D'Achiardi." 

657  top  „  **  Kuznetzoff"  rcrtrf  "  KuTZNETZOFF.'* 

702  18*   ,,  **  laraiiskite  "  read  **  loranskite." 
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Vol.  LXXIV.  (Abbtr.,  1898). 

Part  I. 
Ptge.    Line. 
700         4*       /br  "  o-urio  "  fwd  "  o-methyluric. " 

Vol.  LXXV.  (Trans.,  1899). 

Vol.  LXXVI.  (Abstr.,  1899). 
Part  I. 


„  "  sulphuric  *•  read  "  nitric" 

„  "C,H4(0H:0HMe)"r«id  "C,H4(0H:CHMe)^" 

, ,  *  *  propylio  "  read  * '  isopropylic." 

.,  "NHPh-CO-NH,R"  read  *'NHPh-CO-NHR." 

„  "  '^-dinitro'  '*  read  '*  -8  :  t^-dinUro-," 

„  **a'IHnaphihylb«n2ene''Te9A**a'l)inaphthyUtmgidme,^^^ 


Part  H. 

726        22  „  "  Cd  I  CdCl,  |  CI, "  wad  "  Cd  |  CdCl,  |  CI." 

762        14  „  '•  J6Z8BF  "  read  "  J6zbp." 
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titrated).  *' 
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16  for  "  8-nitro-l  -nitroso-l-naphthol "  read  "  6-nitro-4-nitroso-l'naphtliol." 
19  „     •'  1 :  8 :  6  : 4  or  1 : 8  : 8  :  4  "  read  "  2  :  4  : 8  : 1  or  2  :  4  :  6  ;  1." 
16*„     "l:8i6:4"mid*«2:4:8:l.'' 
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Page       Line 
798  8*   for  "  Phenylfnrfurylamine  "  rwd  *'  Phenylfurfurylcarbinylamine." 

Part  II. 

8        18*      „  *•  sanmontite "  rwd  *'  laumontite." 
545      1 14  f     »>  ** nitrogen *'  read  "nitric  oxide." 

Vol.  LXXVII.  (Trans.,  1900). 
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*  From  bottom. 
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„    "60'"  read  "-60"." 
„    "  HfoK"  read  "HftNa." 
„    "Hg.K"    „    "HftNa." 


*  From  bottom. 
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in  their  nomenclature,  NUroehtnon-Phertylhydrazan)  gives  neither 
hydrate  nor  hydrochloride.  The  existence  of  the  sulphate  shows, 
however,  that  the  azophenol  is  capable  of  forming  salt-s  with  strong 
acids. 

Solutions  of  the  azophenol  in  fixed  alkalis  and  ammonia  are  of  a 
distinct  red  shade,  in  fact,  the  difference  of  colour  between  the  free 
phenol  and  its  alkaline  salts  strongly  recalls  the  relationship  in 
colour  between  o-nitrophenol  and  its  alkali  salts.  The  sodium  salt 
separates  in  red  needles  on  concentration,  and  in  neutral  solution 
gives,  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  the  following  precipitates. 

Silver  Nitrate. — Light  orange  precipitate,  practically  insoluble,  even 
in  boiling  water. 

Mctgneeiwn  Chloride. — Orange  precipitate,  dissolves  somewhat  in 
boiling  water,  and  separates  in  groups  of  small  needles  on  cooling. 

Zinc  StUphcUe. — Bright  yellow  precipitate,  becoming  crystalline  on 
warming,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Cadmium  SulphcOe. — Orange  precipitate,  very  slightly  soluble. 

Mercuric  Chloride, — Yellow  precipitate,  appreciably  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water. 

Calcium  Chloride. — Orange  red  precipitate,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

Strontiwih  Chloride. — Similar  precipitate  to  that  with  calcium 
chloride,  but  somewhat  redder  in  shade. 

Bcurium  Chloride. — Scarlet  precipitate,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  very  slender,  long  needles. 

Lead  Acetate. — Orange  precipitate,  insoluble. 

Copper  Sulphate. — Dirty  orange  precipitate,  insoluble. 

Cobalt  Nitrate  or  Nickel  Chloride. — Reddish-brown  precipitate. 

Mangcmeee  Sulphate. — Orange  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

Stannous  Chloride. — Bright  sulphur-yellow  precipitate. 

Ferrous  Sulphaie. — Dark  brown  precipitate,  soon  turning  green. 

Ferric  Chloride. — Bright  sulphur-yellow  precipitate. 

Aluminium  Sulphate. — Bright  yellow  precipitate. 

Chrome  Alum. — Tellow  precipitate,  not  quite  so  clear  in  shade  as 
that  with  aluminium. 

It  is  somewhat  striking  that  the  colours  of  the  precipitates  should 
vary  so  much.  The  very  slight  solubility  of  the  barium  salt  contrasts 
strongly  with  that  of  the  barium  salts  of  benzeneazophenols  containing 
the  substituents  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  which  may  be  recrystallised 
easily  from  boiling  water  and  are  obtained  as  orange  needles  contain- 
ing 4H2O. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  C^f;'^\^*Q^j^O^'0*CO'CE^,  is  easily 
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obtained  by  warming  2  parts  of  the  azophenol,  2  parts  of  fused 
powdered  sodium  acetate,  and  5  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  for  1  hour 
on  the  water-bath.  It  separates  in  a  flocculent  state  on  pouring  into 
water,  and  may  be  obtained  as  yellowish-brown  prisms  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid  or  benzene.    It  n^elts  at  120*5^. 

01 237  gave  0-2644  COg  and  0-0428  Hfi.    C  =  58-29  ;  H= 3-86. 
0-1103     „     14-5  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  21**  and  766  mm.     N- 14-89. 
Oi^HijO^Ng  requires  0  =  58-90 ;  H  =  8-89 ;  N=  1477  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative  is  easily  soluble  in  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or 
pyridine,  less  so  in  chloroform  or  benzene  ;' methylated  spirit  dissolves 
it  sparingly  in  the  cold,  but  fairly  readily  on  warming,  as  does  amyl 
alcohol.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  insoluble  in  light 
petroleum. 

The  benzoyl  derivative, C^H5-N:N-O^H8(NOj)-0-  CO-  O^H^,  is  obtained 
when  equal  weights  of  the  azophenol  and  benzoyl  chloride  are  boiled 
gently  for  1  hour.  After  pouring  the  product  into  water  and  leaving 
it  until  it  has  solidified,  it  is  powdered,  warmed  with  a  little  alcohol, 
and  washed  with  repeated  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol  on  the 
pump.  It  separates  from  benzene  in  small,  yellow  crystals,  melts  at 
132°,  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  acetone,  or  chloroform,  sparingly 
so  in  alcohol  or  light  petroleum,  and  is  only  dissplved  in  very  small 
quantities  by  ether. 

0*1127  gave  12*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13^  and  764  mm.     N  »:  13-07. 
CigHigO^Ng  requires  N=»  12*72  per  cent. 

The  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  benzeneazophenol  on  nitration, 
when  the  operation  is  effected  with  dilute  acid  or  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  solution,  might  be  explained  if  benzeneazophenol  had 
the  constitution,  C^H^-NIN*  O^H^'OH,  usually  assigned  to  it. 

Phenols  undergo  substitution  much  more  readily  than  benzene 
derivatives,  in  which  no  hydrozyl  or  amino-groups  are  present,  and 
hence  nitration  might  be  'expected  to  occur  in  the  phenol  nudeas. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  nitration  takes  place  in  a  sulphonic  acid 
solution,  a  salt  of  the  azophenol  with  a  ^lineral  acid  is  being  nitrated, 
and  if  to  these  salts  a  formula  is  assigned,  such  as  that  which  Hantisch 
{Ber.,  1899,  32,  3091)  gives  to  the  hydrochloride, 

C^Hg-NH-NICeH^IO 

H    CI 

the  result  is  also  easily  explicable.  Quinones  are  sabstituted  with 
comparative  difficulty,  amines,  on  the  contrary,  with  ease,  an  ortho-  or 
a  para-derivative  being  produced.  Hantzsch,  however,  assigns  a  similar 
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quinonoid  structure  to  the  free  azophenols,  and  this  seems  to  be  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  experiments  just  described.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  colour  of  the  free  azophenols  much  more  closely  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  their  ethers  and  esters,  which  undoubtedly  possess 
the  azo-structure,  than  to  that  of  their  salts  with  mineral  acids  for 
which  the  structure  of  quinone-hydrazone  derivatives  is  probable. 

The  author  desires  to  thank  Messrs.  Olacher  and  Likiernik  for  help 
afforded  in  this  work. 

East  London  Technioa.l  Collboe. 
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hard  glass  tube.  A  mixture  of  water  and  an  insoluble  oil  was  thus 
obtained,  and  the  latter  was  separated,  dried  07er  sodium,  and  distilled  ; 
it  boiled  practically  constantly  a*}    174 — 176°.     On  analysis  : 

0-2035  gave  0-6676  GO^  and  01831  H^.     0  =  89-6  ;  H  =  9-9. 
OgHi2  requu^s  C  =  90-0  ;  H  =  100  per  cent. 

The  hydrocarbon  was  violently  attacked  by  cold  dry  bromine,  and 
after  removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  evaporation,  a  solid  product 
was  obtained  which  crystallised  from  alc(»hol  in  beautiful,  glistening 
needles  melting  at  242 — 243°.  The  bromo-derivative  gave  the  follow- 
ing result  on  anal3rsis  : 

01575  gave  02510  AgBr.     Br=  67-9. 

Calculated  for  OgH^Brg,  Br  =  673  per  cent. 

The  properties  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  its  bromo-derivative  indi- 
cated that  it  was  hemimellithene  or  1:2: 3-trimethylbenzene. 
Jacobson  {Ber.y  1886,  19,  2517)  gives  the  boiling  point  of  hemi- 
mellithene as  174 — 175*5°,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  -tribromo- 
derivative  as  245°.  In  order  to  make  the  identification  complete,  the 
hydrocarbon  was  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  dissolved 
readily,  and  after  getting  rid  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  barium 
carbonate  in  the  usual  way,  the  barium  salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid  was 
converted  into  the  sodium  salt,  and  this,  by  treatment  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride  and  ammonia,  was  transformed  into  the  sulphonamide. 
The  latter  is  very  characteristic,  and  crystallises  in  small,  compact 
forms  which  aggregate  together,  producing  long  columns  resembling 
prisms  ;  it  melted  sharply  at  194°.  Jacobson  {loc,  ciL)  gives  the 
melting  point  of  hemimellithenesulphonamide  as  196°. 

The  constitution  of  the  hydrocarbon  having  thus  been  ascertained, 
no  difficulty  was  found  in  identifying  the  acid  from  which  it  was 
obtained  as  prehnitylic  acid  or  2:3:  4-trimethylbenzoic  acid,  as  it 
agrees  closely  in  melting  point  and  general  properties  with  the  acid 
obtained  by  Jacobson  from  1  : 2  : 3  :  4-tetramethyl benzene  (£er.,  1886, 
19,  1214). 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Heaearch  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Oh  emical  Society  for  a  grant  defraying  the  cost  of  the  material  used 
in  this  work. 

Chemical  Department,  School  of  Pharmacy, 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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potassium  hjdrosulphide  is  formed  on  passage  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  a  hat  solution  of  K^Sg,  and  that  the  liberated  sulphur,  at  the 
moment  of  its  separation,  is  taken  up  by  unaltered  K^S^,  forming  the 
higher  compound  K^S^q. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  polysulphide  obtained  is 
richer  in  sulphur  than  that  for  which  the  sulphur  added  was  sufficient. 
This  requires  elucidation  and  two  suggestions  are  made : 

(a)  All  the  sulphur  added  unites  selectively  with  a  portion  only  of. 
the  potassium  hydrosuiphide,  forming  a  higher  polysulphide  than  was 
designed  in  the  experiment,  and  leaving  potassium  hydrosuiphide  in 
solution  unaltered. 

(b)  That  the  formation  of  the  higher  polysulphide  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  polysulphide  first 
formed  (see  paragraph  2). 

(4)  It  is  evident  on  considering  the  results  of  experiments  a,  c,  f,  rj 
(Series  I),  that  it  is  not  possible  to  discriminate  between  (a)  the  first 
product  obtained  on  dissolving  sulphur  in  potassium  hydrosuiphide, 
and  (b)  the  condensing  effect  of  the  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
on  the  polysulphide  first  formed. 

(5)  Attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  experiments  of  Series  II, 
(see  p,  y,  8),  in  which  no  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  was  employed.  - 
Turning  to  the  experiment  marked  S  in  the  Table,  the  intention  was 
to  produce  K^S^,  for  which  the  sulphur  added  was  sufficient.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  product  obtained  was  K^Sg,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
hydroeulphide  was  Jound  imdUered  after  solution  of  the  sulphur  had 
been  effected.  The  following  equations  represent  (i)  the  action  ex 
pectedi  (ii)  the  change  which  actually  took  place. 

(i)  iKHS  +  Sj^K^Sg  +  HjS 
(ii)  8KHS  +  8e  =  K4S8  +  4KHS  +  2H3S. 

The  validity  of  the  latter  equation  seems  to  be  established,  for  the 
proportion  KHS/S  on  the  left  hand  side  was  that  eidsting  in  the  ex- 
periment 8  (see  Table) ;  and,  of  the  three  items  on  the  right  hand 
side,  two  were  definitely  established,  the  existence  of  K^Sg,  and  the 
survival  unaltered  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  hydrosuiphide.  It 
would  follow  then,  from  the  fact  that  this  proportion  remains  unaltered, 
that,  by  natural  selection,  under  the  given  experimental  conditions, 
the  relation  of  the  reacting  materials  is  not  that  of  the  latter  equation, 
but  the  simpler  one :  4KHS  +  S^  »  K^Sg  +  2H3S. 

(6)  As  the  result  of  treatment  of  crystals  of  K^S^  and  K^Sg,  with 
carbon  disulphide,  a  lower  polysulphide,  K^Sg.lOH^O,  has  been  obtained, 
which  resists  further  removid  of  sulphur  by  this  solvent. 

Furthermore,  ^4^6  ^  ^  stable  polysulphide,  mustard-yellow  in  colour, 
easily  and  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  in  it  the  following  relation 
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exists,  K^Sg'Sg,  that  is, of  the  five  sulphur  atoms,  three  are  in  the  polysul- 
phide  position.  There  seems,  then,  good  reason  for  suggesting  that  the 
prime  product,  in  the  case  of  potassium  polysulphides,  is  UtrapoUunum 
penUbSfdphide,  K^S^,  and  that  the  other  crystalline  polysulphides  ob- 
tained are  solid  solutions  of  sulphur  in  this  substance. 

(7)  Regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  polysulphides  of 
ammonium  and  sodium  are  of  the  same  degree  of  complexity,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  source  of  this  complexity  is  in  the  sulphur 
molecule  iteeif.  Now,  it  has  long  been  held  as  a  fact  that  sulphur,  at 
temperatures  above  its  boiling  point,  possesses  a  vapour  density  corre- 
sponding to  a  molecular  formula  of  S^,  and  that  only  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  860 — 1040°,  does  it  conform  to  the  type  S^.*  During  the 
past  few  years  also,  certain  papers  have  appeared  dealing  with  the 
molecular  weight  of  sulphur  in  solution  (compare  Patem6  and  Nasini, 
Bei\,  1888,  21,  2153 ;  Beckmann,  ZeU.  physikcd.  Chem,,  1890,  5,  76  ; 
Hertz,  ibid,,  1890,  6,  358  ;  Guglielmo,  Real.  Accad.  Line.,  1892,  ii,  210 ; 
Orndorff  and  Terrasse,  Amer.  Ghem,  J„  1895, 18, 173),  and  as  a  result  of 
this  work,  the  molecule  of  sulphur  is  stated  to  exist  in  solution  as  S^ 
Sg,  or  S,. 

Now  the  simplest  expressions  that  can  be  written  involving  the 
action  of  such  molecular  groupings,  and  limited  by  the  observed 
experimental  behaviour  of  polassium  hydrosulphide,  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  8KHS  +  Sg  =  2K^S5  +4Hj^.     (2)  4KHS  +  Sg=  K^Sg  +2H^. 
(3)  4KHS  +  S8=  K^Sio  +  2H2S.     (4)  4KHS  +  Sj>-  K^S,i  +  2H^. 

Of  these  reactions,  (2)  and  (3)  have  been  already  obtained,  but  for 
(1)  and  ^4)  the  experimental  conditions  are  not  yet  known. 

A  small  portion  of  this  work  was  carried  out  at  the  Eoyal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  W.  J.  McKerrow,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Davy-Faraday  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  The  author's  thanks  are  given  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  this  privilege,  and  to  Dr.  A.  Scott  for  kindly 
criticism  and  advice  received  during  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  Dayt- Faraday  Rbssaboh  Laboratory 
OF  THE  Royal  Institution. 

*  Biltz  (Bcr.,  1888,  21,  2013)  does  not,  however,  consider  that  the  eztstence  of 
gaseous  molectiles  Sg  can  be  establiahed.  He  finds  the  va]K>ar  density  vmries 
gradually  with  the  tem])eratare. 
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as  Caro  has  stated  thai  ke  is  engaged  in  completing  his  discovery,  we 
-have  not  thought  it  right  to  extend  our  experiments  in  this  direction. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  solutions  containing  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  peroxidised  acids  may  be  obtained,  not  only  by 
electrolysing  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  by  mixing  sulphuric 
acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  then  concentrating  by  freezing  out 
the  hydrate  H^SO^,  HjO. 

If  our  conclusion  be  accepted,  it  will  follow  that  the  account  given 
by  Berthelot,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  who  have  studied  the  acid,  applies 
to  *  pertetrasulphuric  acid '  rather  than  to  '  perdisulphuric  acid,'  which 
appears  under  all  conditions  to  be  by  far  the  minor  product  and  the 
less  stable,  although  its  salts  are  more  stable  than  those  of  *  pertetra- 
sulphuric acid.'  The  production  of  *  perdisulphates '  on  electrolysing 
solutions  of  acid  sulphates,  whilst  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  yield 
chiefly  '  pertetrasulphates,'  is  of  interest  as  an  indication  that  the 
electrolysis  proceeds  on  very  different  lines  in  the  two  cases. 

Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
persulphuric  acids  are  formed  by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  hydrogen  peroxide,  it  is  clear  that  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide must  be  greater  than  that  of  water  for  sulphuric  anhydride. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  Dr. 
Armstrong,  at  whose  suggestion  the  research  was  carried  out,  and  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  help  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  work. 

Chbmioal  Dbfartmsnt, 

Central  Tkgknioal  Collbgb, 

ExHiBiTioK  Road,  London,  S.W 

[It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  method  here  described  to  the  study  of 
the  peroxides  of  other  acids.     H.  E.  A.] 
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0  -1109  gave  02002  CO^  and  00724  HjO.     0  =  4924;  H  =  7-25. 
CiftHggO^jSj  requires  0  =  49'1 8  ;  H  «  7*10  per  cent. 

0*4296  gram  made  up  to  25*1  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  +0*49°  in]  a 
200  mm.  tube.     Whence  [o]d  + 14*3°  and  [M]i>  +  62*4°. 

0*3843  gram  made  up  to  25*2  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ao  +0*43°  in  a 
200  mm.  tube.     Whence  [ajn  +14*1°  and  [M]d  +51*6° 

Since  we  have  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  1086)  that  the 
cf-camphorsulphonic  ion  has  [M]])  +51*7°  In  aqueous  solution,  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  here  dealing  with  a  pure  salt  and  that  no 
resolution  of  the  base  had  occurred  seemed  justified.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  further  evidence,  the  investigation  of  this  and  the  salt 
next  described  was  continued  as  stated  in  our  preliminary  note  in 
February  {loc,  cit.),  and  the  more  sola  that  our  work  on  tin  published 
in  May  (Proc.,  1900,  16,  116)  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  points  at  issue. 
During  these  intervening  months,  larger  quantities  of  the  salt  have 
been  prepared  and  subjected  to  prolonged  fractional  crystallisation, 
with  the  result  that  a  resolution  has  been  effected.  On  fractionally 
crystallising  the  salt  some  40  or  50  times  from  a  mixture  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  a  sparingly  soluble  fraction  was  obtained  which 
melted  at  118 — 120°,  and  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis,  (be, 
after  drying  at  100° : 

0*1275  gave  0*2304  COg  and  0*0839  Bfi.    C- 49*27  ;  H  =  7*31. 
^16^26^6^2  requires  C  =  49*18  ;  H  =  7*10  per  cent. 

0*7224  gram  made  up  to  25*1  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ai>  +1*07°  in  a 
200  mm.  tube.     Whence  [a]i>  + 18-6°  and  [M]d  +68*0°. 

This  material  hence  seems  to  be  c2-methylethylthetine  (i-camphor- 
sulphonate,  in  which  the  anion  has  the  molecular  rotatory  power 
[M]d  +16*3°. 

d-MethyhihyUhetine  d-Bromocamphor8ulphonatej 

On  treating  methylethylthetine  bromide  with  silver  e^bromocamphor- 
sulphonate  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  1131)  in  place  of  the  camphorsulphonate, 
but  adopting  otherwise  the  same  procedure,  an  oily  residue  ultimately 
remains  which  readily  solidifies  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  This,  after 
several  crystallisations  from  slightly  moist  acetone,  is  obtained  as  a  mass 
of  colourless,  silky  needles  melting  at  166 — 168°,  and  from  analysis 
and  rotatory  power  determinations  appears  to  be  a  uniform  product. 

1  -7103  lost  0-0571  at  100°.    H^O  =  3*34. 

0*2455  gave  0*3478  CO,  and  0*1 157  H2O.     C  -  38*64  3  H  =  5*22. 
Ci*H250oBr8j,HjO  requires  H2O- 3*88;  0  =  38*87;  H-583  percent, 

0*3533  gram  made  up  to  25*0  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a©  + 1*68°  in  a 
200  mm.  tube.     Whence  [a]i>  +  59*5°  and  [M]„  +  275°.  zed  by  ^OOgie 
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Since  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  d-broxDoeamphorsulphonic 
ion  is  about  [M]d  +270  (Walden,  Zeit.  pkysikal,  Chem.,  1894,  16, 
196)9  it  seemed  that  no  resolution  of  the  thetine  had  taken  place. 
Prolonged  fractional  crystallisation  of  larger  preparations  of  the  salt 
from  moist  acetone  resulted,  however,  in  the  separation  of  a  sparingly 
soluble  fraction  having  a  molecular  rotatory  power  slightly  different 
from  the  above,  although  its  composition  is  the  same ;  about  30  crys- 
tallisations were  undertaken  in  obtaining  this  product. 

1  -8654  lost  00666  at  100°.     H^O  =  357  ;  1  H,0  =  388  per  cent. 
0-2385,  dried  at  100°,  gave  0-3613  CO^  and  01243  HjO.    C  =  40-17 ; 

H-6-79. 
0-2293,  dried  at  100°,  gave  03372  00,  and  0-1 172  B^O.    0  =  4010 ; 
H  =  5-67. 
OijHjgO^jBrSo  requires  0  -  4044 ;  H  =  56 1  per  cent. 

0-6172  gram  air-dried  salt,  made  up  to  25*1  c.c.  with  water,  gave 
ao  +  3-05°  in  a  200  mm.  tube.    Whence  [a]D  +  62-0°  and  [M]d  +  287° 

0-6594  gram  air-dried  salt,  made  up  to  25-1  cc.  with  water,  gave 
a„  +3-29°  in^a  200  mm.  tube.  Whence  [ajp  +627°  and  [M]„ 
+  290-5° 

Since  ammonium  c^-bromocamphorsulphonate  has  [M]o  +275°  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  about  the  same  molecular  concentration  as  ia 
here  used,  the  examination  of  the  thetine  bromocamphorsulphonate, 
as  well  as  the  camphorsulphonate,  affords  very  strong  evidence  that 
both  contain  an  optically  active  thetine  of  which  the  ion  has  about 
[M]„  +15°. 

d'MethyMiylthetine  Flaiinichlaride,  2^i^p>S<^^' ^^^^,  PtCl^. 

I  On  dissolving  c^methylethylthetine  c2-camphorsulphoilate  of 
[MJd  +68°  or  d-bromocamphorsulphonate  of  [MJp  +287°  to  +290° 
in  absolute  alcohol,  adding  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
then  slowly  stirring  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  requisite  weight  ol 
piatinic  chloride,  a  yellow,  crystalline  platinichloride  is  deposited, 
which,  after  exhaustive  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  melts  with 
profound  decomposition  at  177 — 180°.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  may  be  crystallised  from 
dilute  alcohol ;  its  racemic  isomeride  is  described  by  Carrara  {loc.  cil,) 
as  melting  at  167°. 

0-2469  gave  0-1619  CO,  and  00802  H,0.     C«  17*89 ;  H»3'61. 
0-1104    „     01391  AgCl.     01  =  31-19. 
0-3558     „     01015  Pt.     Pt- 28-53. 
CioHjaSsjO^PtCle  requires  C- 17-73;  H-3-25;  01-31-42;  Pt«  28-71 

per  cent. 
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0'2005  gram  of  salt  from  camphor sulphonate,  made  up  to  15  c.c. 
with  water,  gave  a©  +0'14°  in  a  200  mm.  tube.  Whence  [a]©  +46° 
and[M]D  +30-8°. 

0*3710  gram  of  salt  from  bromocamphorsulphonate,  made  up  to 
15  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  +0*22°  in  a  200  mm.  tube.  Whence 
[a]o  +4-5°and[M]|,  +30*2°. 

The  molecular  rotatory  power  [M]i>  +30*5°  of  the  platinicbloride 
is,  as  would  be  expected,  just  about  twice  that  of  the  thetine  ion, 
[M]d  +15°,  deduced  from  its  salts  with  optically  active  acids;  in 
spite,  however,  of  this  close  numerical  agreement,  we  can  as  yet  offer 
no  guarantee  that  these  optically  active  materials  are  free  from  their 
stereochemical  isomerides. 

We  have  thus  proved  that  the  asymmetric  quadrivalent  sulphur 
atom  acts  as  a  centre  of  optical  activity  just  as  does  the  carbon  atom. 
Since  we  have  previously  demonstrated  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
asymmetric  nitrogen  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  1127)  and  tin  (Proc.,  1900, 
16,  42  and  116)  atoms,  we  are  now  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
quadrivalent  elements,  O,  Si,  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  Th,  Ge,  Su,  Pb,  O,  S,  Se,  Te,  Cr, 
Mo,  W,  and  U  of  groups  lY  and  YI,  and  the  quinquevalent  elements 
N,  P,  Y,  Nb,  As,  Sb,  and  Bi  of  group  Y  of  the  periodic  table  are  in 
their  compounds  with  four  or  five  groups  of  atoms,  surrounded  by 
groups  arranged  in  tridimensional  space,  and  can  thus  act  as  centres 
of  optical  activity. 

During  the  present  work  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  con- 
flicting records  concerning  isomerism  possibly  occurring  in  methyl- 
diethylsulphonium  compounds.  Kriiger  («/.  pr.  Chma,^  1876,  [ii],  14, 
205)  and  Nasini  and  Scala  (Gazzeiia,  1888,  18,  67)  obtained  two 
sulphonium  iodides  according  as  they  treated  diethyl  sulphide  with 
methyl  iodide,  or  methyl  ethyl  sulphide  with  ethyl  iodide.  Eiinger 
and  Maassen  {Annalwi,  1888,  243,  193)  consider  that  trimethyl-  and 
triethyl-sulphonium  iodides  are  produced  during  the  latter  reaction, 
and  that  the  platinichlorides  of  these  form  a  double  salt  which  is 
naturally  not  identical  with  methyldiethylsulphonium  platinicbloride. 
We  hope  shortly  to  publish  details  confirming  Klinger  and  Maassen's 
conclusions,  having  isolated  the  same  platinicbloride  from  the  product 
obtained  by  heating  methyl  ethyl  sulphide  with  ethyl  iodide  and 
water,  as  by  crystallising  together  trimethyl-  and  triethyl-sulphonium 
platinichlorides.  Any  objection  to  the  tetrahedral  nature  of  asym- 
metric sulphur  compounds  >vhich  might  be  based  on  the  work  of 
Kriiger  or  of  Nasini  and  Scala  can  therefore  be  set  aside. 


Goldsmiths'  Institute, 
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The  rather  large  differences  between  the  smoothed  and  observed 
volumes  of  both  liquid  and  of  saturated  vapour  at  the  highest 
temperature  are  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  temperature  scale  in 
accordance  with  Biot's  formula  for  vapour  pressures.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  between  280^  and  the  critical  temperature,  296*2^,  only 
one  determination  of  volume  was  made.  The  curves  above  280^  are 
therefore  of  little  value,  especially  as  the  alteration  of  form  is  so  rapid 
near  the  critical  point.  The  vapour  pressure  curve,  however,  shows 
no  such  change  of  form  near  the  critical  point,  and  the  number  of 
observations  in  that  case  is  sufficient.  Again  the  critical  volume, 
being  calculated  from  the  critical  density  which  is  ascertained  by  the 
method  of  Gailletet  and  Mathias,  is  not  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
small  number  of  observations  near  the  critical  point. 

In  calculating  the  critical  density  the  slight  curvature  of  the 
**  diameter  "  was  taken  into  account.  The  densities  of  liquid  and  of 
saturated  vapour,  the  mean  densities,  and  those  calculated  from  the 
formula 

A  «  0-3592  -  0-0003986«-0-000000096««,» 

are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  1150. 

The  densities  of  saturated  vapour  at  and  below  120^  were  calcu- 
lated from  the  vapour  pressures  on  the  assumption  that  the  vapour 
densities  are  normal. 

The  density  at  the  critical  point,  calculated  from  the  above  formula, 
is  0*2327 ;  from  the  simpler  formula 

A-0-3634-0-00044« 

it  would  be  0*2331.    The  difference,  0*0004,  is  small,  but  at  the  lowest 
temperatures  it  would  be  considerable,  amounting  to  0*0042  at  0°. 

Critical  Constants, 

The  critical  constants  are  as  follows : 

Temperature    296-2° 

Pressure 18730  mm. 

Density    0*2327 

Volume  of  a  gram 4*297  c.c. 

Molecular  volume  488*9  ac. 

*  These  constants  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  a  paper  on  the  law  of  Cailletet 
and  Mathias  recently  read  before  the  Physical  Society.  The  agreement  between  the 
calculated  and  observed  mean  densities  is  somewhat  better  with  the  new  constants. 
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Denaities. 

Mean  densities. 

Temperature. 

A  X  10« 

Liquid. 

Saturated 
vapour. 

Obsenred. 

Galcnkted. 

0" 

07185 

0-0000 

0-3592 

0-3592 

0 

10 

0-7102 

0-0000 

0-8561 

0-8552 

+  1 

20 

0-7022 

0-0001 

0-3511 

0-8612 

+  1 

SO 

0-6942 

0  0001 

0-8471 

0  8472 

+  1 

40 

0-6860 

0-0002 

0-8481 

0-8431 

60 

0-6778 

0-0008 

0-8891 

0-8890 

-1 

60 

0-6694 

0  0004 

0-3349 

0-8849 

70 

0-6611 

0-0006 

0-3808 

0-8308 

80 

0-6526 

0-0009 

0-8267 

0-8267 

90 

0-6488 

0-0018 

0  8226 

0-3226 

_  1 

100 

0-6351 

0  0017 

0-3184 

0-8184 

110 

0-6260 

0-0028 

0  8142 

0-8142 

120 

0-6168 

0  0083 

0-8101 

0-8100 

-1 

180 

0-6071 

0-0048 

0-8067 

0-8068 

+  1 

140 

0-5973 

0  0065 

0-3014 

0  8016 

+  1 

150 

0-5876 

0  0069 

0-2972 

0-2972 

160 

0-6778 

0-0086 

0-2929 

0-2980 

+  1 

170 

0-5667 

0-0107 

0-2887 

0-2887 

180 

0-6566 

0-0182 

0-2844 

0-2848 

-1 

190 

'  0-6441 

00161 

0-2801 

0-2800 

-1 

200 

0-5817 

0-0196 

0-2767 

0-2756 

_  1 

210 

0-5189 

0-0287 

0-2718 

0-2713 

220 

0-5058 

0-0287 

0-2670 

0-2669 

-1 

280 

0-4901 

0-0848 

0-2624 

0-2624 

0 

240 

0-4782 

0-0424 

0-2678 

0-2680 

+  2 

250 

0-4554 

0-0612 

0-2588 

0-2635 

+  2 

260 

0-4864 

0  0622 

0-2498 

0-2491 

-2 

270 

0*4128 

0-0772 

0-2448 

0-2448 

0 

280 

0-8818 

U-0988 

0-2401 

0-2401 

0 

290 

0-8866 

0-1846 

0-2866 

0-2866 

-1 

296-2 

— 

0-2827 

(critical) 

TheonUcal  Caneluaiona. 

The  absolute  temperatures  and  the  molecular  volumes  of  liquid  and 
saturated  vapour  were  read  from  the  curves  at  the  usual  series  of 
"  reduced  pressures  "  ;  from  these  data,  the  ratios  of  the  temperatures 
and  volumes  to  the  critical  constants  were  calculated,  also  the  ratios 
of  the  actual  to  the  theoretical  densities  of  saturated  vapour  (see  taUa 
on  p.  1151). 

A  comparison  of  these  ratios  with  those  of  normal  pentane,  hezane^ 
and  heptane  confirms  the  conclusions  previously  reached  that,  for  the 
members  of  a  homologous  series  of  paraffins,  the  ratios  of  the  absolote 
temperatures  at  any  series  of  corresponding  pressures  to  the  absolute 
critical  temperatures,  also  the  ratios  of  the  actual  to  the  theoretical 
densities  at  the  critical  points,  increase  slightly  with  rise  of  molecular 
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weight,  whilst  the  ratios  of  the  Tolames  of  liquid  at  corresponding 
pressures  to  the  critical  yolomes  diminish  slightly.  The  ratios  of  the 
volumes  of  saturated  vapour  to  the  critical  volume  differ  very  slightly 
from  the  corresponding  ratios  for  normal  heptane,  and  are  on  the 
whole  very  slightly  lo^er;  they  are,  however,  higher  than  for 
normal  hezane  or  pentane.  It  would  appear  then  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  ratios  increase  with  rise  of  molecular  weight,  but  that  the  actual 
changes  are  too  small,  relatively  to  the  experimental  errors,  to  allow 
of  a  definite  statement  being  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to  add  a  fifth  member,  butane, 
to  the  series  of  normal  paraffins. 


Molecular  volume. 

Abs. 
Temp. 

Vol 
Liq. 

Vol. 

Reduced 

Pressure, 

Absolute 
tempera- 
ture. 

Sat. 
Vap. 

Density 

^W\^^A\m\^^*\% 

Liquid. 

Satu- 
rated 
vapour. 

Sat.  Vap. 

Pressure. 

Ab8.Crit. 
Temp. 

Crit. 
Vol. 

6rit. 
Vol. 

Theor. 
Density. 

0000690 

11-06 

294  0' 

16217 

0-6166 

0-8817 

0-001474 

27-60 

810-9 

166-89 

— 

0-6462 

0-8888 

— 

— 

0  002949 

66-26 

826-26 

168-82 

— 

0-6714 

0-8448 

— 

— 

0  006898 

110-6 

841-26 

171-78 



0-6995 

0-8618 

— 

— 

0-011796 

220-9 

869-80 

176-88 

— 

0-6818 

0-8697 

— 

— 

0  022411 

419-8 

878-6 

180-61 



0-6650 

0-3698 

— 



0044282 

828-6 

401*86 

187-02 

27400 

0-7060 

0-3826 

66-1 

1-099 

0  088466 

1667 

429-4 

196-84 

14340 

0-7644 

0-4006 

29-8 

1-128 

0-14744 

2762 

462-76 

204-62 

8730 

0-7964 

0  4186 

17-9 

1-167 

0-20642 

3866 

469-86 

212-89 

6200 

0-8256 

0-4846 

12-7 

1-218 

0-29488 

6628 

489-4 

222-92 

4240 

0-8698 

0-4660 

8-67 

1-800 

0-44282 

8286 

618-76 

241-11 

2660 

0-9026 

0-4932 

6-48 

1-462 

0-68978 

11047 

682-8 

260-29 

1861 

0-9862 

0-6324 

3-79 

1-617 

0-78721 

18810 

647-6 

284-40 

1881 

0-9619 

0-6818 

2-78 

1-862 

0-82668 

16466 

666-4 

806-22 

1089 

0-9768 

0-6248 

2-28 

2*049 

0-88466 

16670 

660-86 





0-9846 

— 





0-94868 

17676 

666-0 

— 



0-9926 

— 





0-97818 

18226 

667-2 



_ 

0-9966 







1-00000 

18780 

669-2 

488-9 

488-9 

1-0000 

1  -0000 

1-000 

8-863 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Government 
Grant  C!ommittee  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  a  grant  by  means  of  which 
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molecular  weight  of  cane  sugar  is  used.  Basic  lead  acetate  is  added, 
the  liquid  filtered,  the  lead  removed  exactly  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid , 
and  the  glucosazooe  precipitated  by  pheoylhydrazine  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  filtrate  on  warming  to  50^  gave  a  further 
quantity  of  gluoosazone.  The  yield  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  cane  sugar  taken. 

The  substance  after  recrystallising  twice  from  absolute  alcohol 
melted  at  205°  with  decomposition  and,  .after  drying  at  105°,  gave  on 
analysis  the  following  numbers  : 

0-1892  gave  0*417  CO,  and  0107  HgO.     O-60-1  ;  H  =  6-2. 
0*18         „     24  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14'5°  and  752  mm.     Na  15*5. 
CjgHjjO^N^  requires  0  =  60-3  ;  H-6-1  ;  N=15-6  per  cent. 

Action  qf  Potastium  Persulphate  on  Glucose. 

A  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  glacose  containing  0*8  per  cent, 
of  ferrous  sulphate  is  treated  with  a  quantity  of  solid  potassium 
persulphate  sufficient  to  provide  one  atom  of  active  oxygen  per  gram- 
molecule  of  sugar.  The  solution  is  warmed  at  40°  until  the  ferric . 
iron  formed  begins  to  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  some  hours  and 
afterwards  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  the  lead  removed 
from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  glucosazone  precipitated  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  on  addition  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate. 
The  yield  of  the  osazone  is  6  grams  from  25  grams  of  glucose. 

On  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be 
205°,  and  a  nitrogen  determination  in  a  specimen  dried  at  100°  gave 
the  following  numbers : 

0-1725  gave  23  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  760  mm.     N- 15*35. 
Ci^'H^O^l^^  requires  N=s  15*6  per  cent. 

The  authors  wish  to  state  that  this  research  was  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Ohemical  Society  Eesearch  Fund  and 
that  they  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Oldham  for  assistance  in  the 
experimental  work. 
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minations  of  the  partial  pressure  of  ammonia  over  ammoniacal  salt 
solutions. 

All  the  aboTe  experiments  were  carried  out  at  20^;  we  have 
also  investigated  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  dissociation 
equilibrium  in  ammoniacal  salt  solutions. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  26°  and  at  30°  with  zinc  aul 
phcOe  aoltUiona,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  below : 

At  25°  ifc»24*9  (see  page  1243) : 


Total  NH,  in 

Concentration  of 

Ooncentration  of 

original  solution. 

NH,in 

CHClj. 

Qnm  per  litre. 

NH,  in  aqueous 

Coefficient 

Gram-moL  per 

part. 

k. 

litre. 

Grams  per  litre. 

With  0*1  normal : 

0-466 

0-1878 

7-761 

41-2 

0-657 

0-8090 

10-910 

85*3 

With  0-05  normal : 

0-468 

0-2499 

7-744 

31-0 

0-562 

0-8061 

•9-294 

29-7 

0-655 

0-3715 

10-800 

29-1 

With  0025  normal: 

0-280 

0-1518 

4-629 

30-5 

0-876 

0-2188 

6-181 

28-9 

0-469 

0-2754 

7-728* 

28-0 

:0-566 

0-3450 

9-309 

26-9 

0-662 

0-4071 

10-723 

26-4 

0-653 

0-4046 

10-746 

26-6 

At  30°  ;S;»:23-2  (see  page  1243) ; 


Total  NH,  in 

Concentration  of 

Concentration  of 

original  solution. 

NH,  in 
CHCl,. 

NH,  in  aqueous 

Coefficient. 

Gram-moL  per 

part. 

k. 

litre. 

Gram  per  litre. 

Grams  per  litre. 

With  0-1  normal : 

0-573 

0-2738 

9-512 

34-7 

0-669 

0-3375 

11-088 

32-8 

0-766 

0-4096 

12-648 

30-9 

With  0-06  normal : 

0-884 

0-2033 

6-342 

31-2      . 

0-480 

0-2703 

7-925 

29-3 

0-578 

0-3366 

9-442 

28-1 

With  0-026  normal : 

0-193 

0-1006 

8183 

31-6 

0*383 

0-2339 

6-309 

27-0 

0-575 

0-3652 

9-445 

25-9 
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A  oomparison  of  the  nambers  obtained  at  these  higher  tempera- 
tures  with  those  for  20^  shows  that  the  nature  of  the  eqoilibriam  in 
solution  has  undergone  no  change.  The  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  fixed  ammonia  from  the  above  experimental  data  shows  that  for 
1  molecule  of  salt  there  are  from  3  to  4  molecules  of  ammonia  combined. 
A.S  at  20°,  also,  increasing  concentration  of  ammonia  tends  to  make 
this  molecular  ratio  approximate  gradually  to  the  limiting  value  of  4. 

At  corresponding  concentrations  of  salt  and  ammonia,  increase  of 
temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  the  distribution-coeffi- 
cient, as  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  for  pure  water.  The  variation 
is,  moreover,  of  the  same  relative  order  of  magnitude  in  the  two  casee, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  dissociation  of  the  molecular  complexes  in  solution  cannot 
be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  experiments.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, as  the  result  of  further  investigationsy  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
this  influence  of  temperature. 

TORKSHIIIE  GOLLXGB, 

Lekdh. 
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